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Chairman Lowell, members of the Commission, Mr. Jones: 

My name is Margaret Fisher. I am the Associate Director of the National 
Committee Against Discrimination in Housing. As many of you know, the National 
Committee is a federation of thirty-seven major religious » civil rights, labor, 
and civic organizations which, since 1950, have been working through this single- 
purpose agency and their own programs to eliminate religious and racial discrimi- 
nation and segregation in housing. 

From Chicago and Baltimore, Philadelphia and Los Angeles, Cleveland and 
Washington, D. C., and many other cities and towns we receive reports of efforts - 
and often appeals for counsel and guidance - to cambat the "block-busters." 

“Block-busting,"* as the term is interpreted here today, is a widespread and 
most serious problem. The deliberate effort to play upon fears, ignorance, and 
prejudice in order to incite panic selling in a neighborhood, and thus induce a 
rapid change in population from white to nonwhite or from an integrated comunity 
to a racial ghetto is wrecking the stability of neighborhoods and extending 

| segregated living patterns in many metropolitan areas over the nation. 

Of course, the only beneficiaries of the practice are the panic peddlers - 
the real estate speculators and agents who are out for huge profits on small 
investments or for fast commissions. 

The ae Oe are the sellers, the buyers, and the community at large. The 
seller, usually the victim of his own apprehensions or prejudice, permits himself 
to be pressured into selling his property at a loss. The nonwhite buyer, in 
search of a decent and suitable home for his family - and faced with a discrimi- 
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natory housing market, pays a premium price - often more than he can afford, “and 
not infrequently more than he can pay out. 

The affected neighborhood is stirred to ill will, hysteria, and tension. 
The community as a whole becomes more segregated in all aspects of its life - 
and more prejudiced. 

Recently, the Chicago Commission on Human Relations conducted a six-month : a 


study of the abuses in real estate financing in one area which had been changed 


by real estate speculators to practically all-Negro occupancy. Thirty-three 
properties were involved. The Commission found that the average profit reaped 
by the speculators was 73 per cent. For example, the transactions ran like this: 

_A house was bought for $7,000 and sold for $13,900 - 98% profit. 

Another was bought for $9,500 and sold for 18,300 - 92% profit. 
Another, bought for $8,000, sold for $12,500 - 56% profit. 

In Washington, D. C., the owner of a home worth $18,000 recently sold it to 
a speculator for $15,000 — who sold it to a nonwhite family the same day for 
$18,500. Another panicked owner sold for $9,000 and the "block-buster" sold it 
to a Negro for $13,500 the next day. 

Examples of this type of exploitation are legion - as we know well from 
similar experiences in neighborhoods in New York City and some of its suburban 
communities. 

It should be said that many responsible members of the real estate industry 
frown upon the tactics used by "panic peddlers."* But it should also be said that 
the real estate man who shows property in an integrated area or an adjacent | 
neighborhood ONLY to nonwhite prospects, is contributing to the wholesale 
turnover of that neighborhood. 

A mumber of cities and states have taken legislative or administrative action 
against "panic peddling" - or "block-busting" in recent years. Shaker Heights, 
Ohio (a suburb of Cleveland), Baltimore, Maryland, and Kansas City, Missouri, 
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have enacted laws aimed at stoerine real estate agents from inciting panic 
selling in neighborhoods undergoing racial change. 

The Kansas City law, which is patterned on a 1961 administrative regulation 
issued by the Secretary of State of New York, was adopted on May 25, 1962. It 
provides as follows: 

No real estate broker or real estate salesman shall solicit the sale, 
lease or the listing for sale or lease, of residential property on 

the ground of loss of value due to the present or prospective entry 
into the neighborhood of a person or persons of another race, religion, 
or ethnic origin, nor shall he distribute or cause to be distributed 
material or make statements designed to induce a residential property 
owner to sell or lease his property due to such change in neighborhood. 
Conviction of any violation of the provisions of this ordinance shall 
be deemed a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not less than $100 and 
not more than $500 for each offense. 

The Shaker Heights ordinance was adopted on August 29, 1961. A similar 
measure, it provides for fines up to $50 for the first offense and up to $500 
_ for subsequent violations. 

The Baltimore law, adopted on April 4, 1960, prohibits “any untrue or 
misleading statement" for the purpope of inducing sales. It provides a minimum 
fine of $100, maximum of $500, or imprisonment of not more than 60 days, or both. 

| (A year prior to the enactment of the Baltimore ordinance, Maryland's Real 
Estate Commission found two Baltimore real estate agents guilty of violating the 
real estate code because they had “engaged in a continued and flagrant course of 
misrepresentation. . .* and in "misleading and untruthful advertising. . ."* The 
Commission found that the agents had deliberately attempted to create panic 
selling among the white homeowners in a racially-integrated neighborhood by such 


actions as moving a Negro family with a large number of small children - and no 
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furniture - into a house which they falsely claimed they had sold to the family.) 

The Pennsylvania Real Estate Commission, in April 1961, became the first 
state licensing agency to rule that real estate brokers found guilty of inciting 
panic selling would be liable to revocation or suspension of their licenses. 

The regulation also prohibited brokers from subjecting the public to "clear 
harassment" - by personal contact, telephone calls or mail - in insisting that 
owners list their properties when they have indicated they do not wish to do so. 

Later in 1961, the Secretary of State of New York issued a regulation, the 
prohibited conduct being identical with that under the Kansas City ordinance, 

_ quoted above. Violators are subject to loss of their licenses. The New York 
State regulation was endorsed by the State Association of Real Estate Boards. 

In July 1962, the Connecticut Insurance Commissioner advised the State 
Commission on Civil Rights that “disciplinary action" would be taken against 
licensed real estate agents found to be soliciting the sale of residential 
property on the ground of loss of value due to the present or prospective entry 
into the neighborhood of persons of another race. The Commissioner termed block- 
busting a "vicious practice," and said it would come under the heading of 
"dishonest, fraudulent, or improper dealings." 

Also in 1962, the Illinois Department of Registration and Education issued 
an opinion that “panic peddling"* is a violation of the State Real Estate Brokers 
and Salesmen Act ; 

Like all cities, our city is a group of neighborhoods. And when the health 
and stability of any neighborhood is threatened, the entire community is affected. 
The New York City Commission on Human Rights is to be commended for instituting | 
an investigation of an activity which is a clear threat to the well-being of our 


town. Thank you. 


(Member organizations of the National Committee Against Discrimination 
in Housing attached.) 


#O# 


The National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing, organized in 1950, 
is a non-profit organization composed of thirty-seven major civil rights, civic 9 
religious, labor, and minority group organizations which seek to eliminate racial 
and religious restrictions from the nation’s housing market. Meniber organizations 


are as follows: 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, AFL-CIO 

American Baptist Convention, Council on Christian Social Progress 

American Civil Liberties Union | 

American Council on Human Rights 

American Ethical Union | 

American Friends Service Committee 

American Jewish Comnittee 

Americak Jewish Congress 

American Newspaper Guild, AFL-CIO 

American Veterans. Committee 

Americans for Democratic Action 

Anti-Defamation League of B*nai Bfrith 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, AFL-CIO/CLC 

Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Labor 2 Migration Division 

Congregational Christian Churches, Council for Social Action, and Race Relations 
Department, Board of Home Missions 

Congress of Racial Equality 

Cooperative League of the USA 

Friendship Houses, USA 

Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO 

International Ladies* Garment Workers’ Union, AFL-CIO 

International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO 

Jewish Labor Committee 

League for Industrial Democracy 

The Methodist Church, Woman's Division of Christian Service 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 

National Association of Negro Business and Professional Women's Clubs 

National Catholic Conference for Interracial Justice 

National Council of Churches of Christ, Department of Racial and Cultural Relations 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Council of Negro Women | 

National Urban League | : 

Protestant Episcopal Church, Department of Christian Social Relations 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations 

Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 

United Auto Workers of America, AFL-CIO 

United Presbyterian Church, Office of Church and Society 

United Steelworkers of America » AFL-CIO 
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CITY PLANNING COMMISSION 
Approval, pursuant to Article 15 of the General Municipal Law (Urben Renewal 
Law) of the State of New York and Title I of the Housing Act of 1949 as Amended, 
of a Plan for an Urban Renewal Project designated as Tompkins Square, proposed 


to be developed on a site generally bounded by East 15th Street, Avenue D, 
East 10th Street and Avenue C, Borough of Manhattan (Tompkins Square Area), 


CP-17969 August 14, 1963, 


On June 19, 1963, the Housing ii Redevelopment Board submitted to the 
City Planning Commission a Plan for an Urban Renewal Project designated as 
Tompkins Square and requested approval of the Plan, pursuant to Article 15 of the 
General Municipal Law of the State of New York (Urban Renewal Law ) and Title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended. The project site is bounded by East aie 


Street , Avenue D, East 10th Street and Avenue C, Borough of Manhattan. A ENS Cou 
HISTORY 


In January 1961, the City Planning Commission issued a preliminary 
report on the Tompkins Square Area recommending the area for consideration for 
an urban renewal project. In February 1961, the Housing and Redevelopment Board 
initiated planning for a project in the Tompkins Square Area under provisions of 
diction 729k of the General Municipal Law of the State of New York and Title I of 
the Federal Housing Act of 1949, as amended. At its meeting of February 25, 1961 
(Cal. No. 195), the Board of Estimate authorized the Housine and Redevelopment 
Board to apply to the Ho using and Home Finance Agency for a planning advance. 

The planning advance was accepted by the Board of Estimate on August 24, 1961 
(Cal, No. 271). 

On May 1, 1961, the City Planning Commission annournal its recommend- 
ations for the 1961-62 housing and renewal program. In all, 18 study areas Were 
proposed as part of a comprehensive renewal package with emphasis on middle- 


income housing. The Tompkins Square Area was included as part of this program, 


The Tompkins Square Area is within Section M-12 of the Master Plan 
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; of Secti ons Beintiai nine Areas Suitable for Development and Redeve lopment. Master 
Plan Map RS-6, adopted by the City Planning Seiidesicn on April 22, 1959, includes 
Section M-12, designated as a Section Containing Substandard and Insanitary Areas 
Suitable for Clearance, Replanning, Reodnatractian or Rehabilitation for Pre- 


- Gominantly Residential Use. 


URBAN RENEWAL PLAN 

A. General Description 

The pro posed Tompkins Square Plan genere Ly provides for the clearance 
of a 5-block area located ae the Lower East Side of Manhattan. The einen is now 
largely occupied by a mixture of substandard and deteriorating commercial and 
industrial uses, together with a few residentjal buildings. The non-residential 
uses include several automotive and trucking facilities, manufacturing establish- 
ments and warehouses. The residential buildings are principally old-law tenements 
in poor condition, Two institutional buildings, St. Bmeric's Roman Catholic 
Church and School am Public School 34 are in sound condition and fully utilized. 
These buildings are to be excluded from acquisition under the proposed Plan, 

; It is proposed to redevelop the area, excluding the religious 

inst itution and the public school, with predominantly middle-income housing to- 
gether with appurtenant off-street parking spaces, recreational areas and local 


shopping facilities. Space is to be provided adjacent to Public School 34 to allow 


for future expansion of its facilities. The contemplated residential development 
would provide approximately 900 apartments in a variety of building types ranging 
upwards from two stories in height. 

: The Plan provides for a platform over part of the site, The exterior 
portion of the platformed area is to be utilized for shops, commercial space and 


studio apartments for artists. ) The interior portions are to be used for parking 


and the roof for landscaped open space, 


B. Documents Submitted for Approval: 


I, The Tompkins Square Urban Renewal Plan, dated December 14, 1962, aS reused | 


ae ya (fo3 includ ing the following two maps, each dated December 14, 1962: 
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1. 


Be 


Map l. 


Map 2. 
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Project Boundary 
Proposed Land Use 


Final Project Report, including the following nine maps, each 


dated December 14, 1962: 


Mep..3. 
Map 4. 
Map 5, 
Map 6. 
Map 7. 
Map 8, 
Map 9. 
Map 10. 


Map Ll. 


Existing Land Use 
Condition of Structures 
Property Map 

Land Disposition Plan 
Right-of-way Adjustment Map 
Sewer iiss Plen 

Water System Pian 

Electric System Plan 


Gas and Steam System 


CC, Elements of the Urban Renewal Plan 


Residential Area 


The proposed Urban Renewal Plan provides for one residential 


area comprising Parcel "A" (approximately 1.77 acres) at the south- 


easterly corner of East 13th Street and Avenue C, with frontages of 


373 feet on East 13th Street and 206 feet on Avenue C. 


Residential with Retail Comme reial Areas 


The Plan further provides for two additional residential areas 


in which local retail and service establishments will be permitted in 


accordance with provisions of the New York City Zoning Resolution re- 


lating to Special Regulations Applying to Large Seale Residential 


Development (Section 78-13). These are: 


we 


{ Cc f*.K pa me = : ar o4 ais #3 — 2 ee r * va ss nr i fe 
Parcel “BY (2°. 528.2625) o1 bo bie: £ ge ‘iC 6 Rese 
oe , , s , ¢ cag iv ‘ ae P a ‘ ; ; ‘ f r. ‘ ? % Tey fede og en 


(2.68 acres) on the easterly side of Avenue C 


between Bast 12th and East 10th Streets with front- 


ages of 326 feet each on Avenue C and on Szold Plece 


Parcel "C* 


(1.55 acres) on the northerly block-front of East 


10th Street between Avenue C and Szold Place with 
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frontages of 190 feet on Avenue C, 557 feet on Bast 10th 


Street and 190 feet on Szold Place. 


3. Public or Semp-Public — 

The nian also provides for expensi on of Public School 34 and 
its playground area on Parcel ")D™ (1.54 acres) in the setitheniy por- 
tion of the proposed super-b lock bounded by Fast 12th Street, Avenue 
D, East 10th Street and Sold Place, 


4. Excluded areas 


Two parcels, within the general Urban Renewal Area developed 
with compatible uses will not be acquired. These are: 

(a) St. Bmeric’s Roman Catholic CHurch and School located 
at the southwesterly corner of East isth Street and 
tants D (Block 382, Lot 22). This parcel will be 
contiguous with residenti al parcel "A" under the renewal 
plen. a 

(b) Public School 34 located on the southerly block-front 
of East 12th Street between Szold Place and Avenue D 
(Block 381, Lot 38). 


5. . Street Syst en 


| several 
Proposed street changes would provide for two super-blocks and / 


street widenings, It is proposed to eliminate East 12th Street between 
Avenue © and Szold Piade and East llth Street between Avenue C 

and Szold Place and between Szold Place and Avenue D. Avenue C 
between East 13th and East 10th Street is proposed to be widened 


from 80 to 90 feet. | | 

No changes in the mapped lines of Szold Place and Bast 10th 
Street are contemplated. However, it is proposed to widen the road- 
way of Szold Place from 20 to 30 feet. In order to compensate for the 
loss of publics idewalk as the result of this widening, a sidewalk 


easement , Within the property lines is to be provided on the westerly 


side of Szold Place, thus maintaining a minimum sidewalk of 10 feet 
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from East 10th Street to East 12th Street. The roadway of East 10th 
Street is proposed to pe widened from 60 to 70 feet between Avenue C 
and &évenue D, A 10-foot Sidewalk easement within the property lines 
on the northerly side of East Toth Street will provide for a ‘ikea 
sidewalk of 135 feet. 

Utility easements 60 feet in width are to be provided in the 
beds of the portions of Bast 12th and East llth Streets proposed to 
be closed, 


6, Regulations and Controls 


The Urban Renewal Plan provides for the following controls: 


(a) Maximum residential density 
A maximum combined total of 3520 zoning rooms will be 
permitted for Parcels "A", "B™ and "C",. This is aqui ve- 
lent to approximately 587 zoning rooms per net residential 
acre. ("Rooms" are as defined in the New York City Zon- 
ing Resolution adopted December 15, 1960). 

(bo) Maximum lot coverage and floor area ratio: 
50% coverage in Parcels "A" and "C", 
20% coverage in Parcel *B", The combined floor area 
ratio in Parcels "A*, "B® and "C*® shall not exceed 3.45. 
No controls other than those to be established under the 
proposed zoning are to apply in Parcel *"D™, 

(c) Height Controls 
In Parcels "A", “B® and "C" a minimum of 5% of the total 
number of zoning rooms shall be in buildings 2-stories 
in height, A minimum of 20% of the zoning rooms shall 
be in buildings up to 8 stories in height. No height 
limitations are established for the remaining buildings. 
Height of these buildings will be controlled by zoning 
regu lations, 

(4) Commercial Space 


Retail establishments in Parcels "B" and "C® shall be 
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in accordance with the Special Regulations Applying to 
Large Scale Robi dentia) Development of the Zoning Reso- 
lution, i.e. commercial space may not exceed 2% of the 
total residential floor ares. 

(e) Off-street parking, loading and set-backs in all a 
mai bé/requifes in the Zoning Resolution, i. 6. a 


minimum of 50% off-street parking spaces for residential 
uses, 


7, Proposed Zoning 


The Plan proposes rezoning of the Tompkins Square Area to 
an R7-2 district, The area is now in an Ml-4 district except for 
two Cl1-5 in R7-2 Districts on the southeasterly and southwesterly 


cormmers of the area 


A strip on the southerly side of East 10th Street between 
Avenues C and D, outside of the Urban Renewal Area, is now in an 
Mi-4 zoning district. The Plan also proposes a change of this strip 


from Ml-4 to R7=2 so that it would conform to the — of the Urban 


Renewal Area and the adjacent I) ae 


PUBLIC HEARING 
On June 25, 1963 (Cal. No. 3) » the City Planning Commission fixed July 
17, 1963, as the date for a public hearing on the proposed plan. At the same 
time (Cal. No. 2) a hearing was fixed Por designation of the site as an Area 
Appropriate for Urban Renewal. 


Hearings on both matters were duly held on July 17, 1963 (Cal. No. 


41 and 42), 


There were 63 recorded appearances at the hearing, 34 in favor of the 


proposal and 29 opposed, 


Those in favor included a number of residents on the sit e, a representa- 


tive of the local Congressman, the State Assemblyman and representatives: of’ City-wide 


organizations, neighborhood groups, religious and political clubs, 
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Appearing in opposition were several residential site tenants, representa- 
tives of City-wide organizations, vehigious institutions, political clubs as well 
as individuals and representatives of local neighborhood groups in various parts of 
the City. 

The Cha irman of the Housing and Redevelopment Board, in presenting the 
Plan, highlighted the net gain in the housing supply which would result from the 

_ proposed development and noted that there would be a minimum of residential dis- 
placement, He stressed the desirability of introducing middle income housing to 
achieve economic diversity and balance in this neighborhood presently containing a 
heavy concentration of public low-rent housing. He proposed that approximately 


180 units be made available in the new development through “skewed rentals” at 


lower rents than those for the middle income units, 


Some 6,000 units of public housing are now in operation in the immediate 


vicinity with many of these tenants becoming ineligible for further low-rental 


occupancy because of increased income. He foresaw the projected middle-income units 


in Tompkins Square as a step-up resource for many of the families in these adjacent 


pub lic housing units, making it possible for them to remain in the neighborhood. 
The Commissioner of Relocation, appearing in favor of the plan, stated 
that his department had conducted a relocation survey and ascertained that there 
are 165 residential units on the site. These accommodate 142 families and 25 
single persons, The survey indicated that a substantial proportion of the families 
on the site would be eligibie for public housing and were willing to relocate in 
public housing. He further noted that there were approximately 367 vacancies 
annually in normal turnover in nearby public housing at rentals equivalent to 
those now being paid for dilapidated slum dwellings on the site and that the Hous- 
ing Authority has agreed to give site tenants priority in filling these vacancies. 
Other speakers called attention to the deteriorated condition of the 
area and contended that the existing non-residential uses had a blighting effect 


on the surrounding residential neighborhood. The residential buildings Were 


characterized as beyond repair. It was further contended that the proposed 
development would stimulate the upgrading of residential properties south and 
west of the area, It was stated that the proposed mi ddle-income housing would 
provide @ more economically and socially balanced neighborhood. Speakers noted 
that the relatively low number of families to be relocated ani the contemplated 
staging of the development made humane relocation possible. Several speakers 
canment ed favorably on the proposed varied building heights and considered that 
the proposal would result in en aesthetically desirable plan. 

Those opposed expressed concern with respect to the relocation of 
residential tenants now on the site, They also feared that the Tompkins Square 
Plan approach, involving clearance and redevelopment, would be followed in the 
adjacent neighborhood and in other areas throughout the City. 

‘Opposing speakers generally agreed that the area was seriously blighted 
and deteriorated but contended that the buildings could be adequately rehabilitated. 
It was claimed that families now paying $9-$10 per room per month rental could not 
afford higher rents elsewhere and that relocation would be a severe economic hard- 
Ship to them, 

It was further contended that previous renewal actions had displaced 
mostly minority groups such as Negroes and Puerto Ricans and that these groups 
were never permitted to remain in any area long enough to establish roots. It was 
stated that Perto Rican immigrants, particularly, had been repeatedly required to 
relocate. The psychological effect on family structure = the lack of any social 
or cultural continuity were indicated as adverse effects of relocation. Many of 


the families in the area, according to statements made, have been residing in the 


wv 


same apartments for ten or more years. 

Some speakers opposed the proposed middle-income housing for the area 
and demanded that only low-rental public housing be constructed so that the present 
tenants and others could have housing within their income limitations. Others. 


public , 
recommended a mixture giving greater emphasis to low-rent/housing. Several state- 


ments were directed generally against middle-income housing programs, 
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CONSIDERATION AND ANALYSIS 

Before consideration of the particular area and Plan, one basic question 
raised at the hearing must be discussed and evaluatedg Is urban renewal a valia 
procedure if residential relocation is involved? 

Many speakers at the public hearing, from all areas of the City, directed 
their remarks not so much toward the appropriateness of renewal in Tompkins 
Square or the specific features of the plan, but against "Urban Renewal” in 
general, The tenor of these remarks was that urban renewal, or any other type of 
public improvement is in essence an undesirable process if any rediential tenant 
relocation is involved. Much salen was voiced for the minority groups most 
affected by such renewal procedures. 

The City and its agencies were asked to halt urban renewal activities in 
Tompkins Square and implicitly, throughout the City. This Commission as the 
appropriate reviewing agency of Ahe City must weigh the validity of these claims, 
which would have the effect of teintt tne all new housing and other desirable develop- 
ment to vacant land and air-rights, where fortuitously available. 

& balanced program of urbin renewal encompasses use of all renewal tools. 
Air-rights and vacant land sites often violate all sound planning criteria for 
housing and therefore should not be used simply because they are available, Where 
desirable sites are available, the City has developed substantial amounts of low- 
rent and middle-income housing on vacant lan, 

Similarly, a rehabilitation progrem is not a substitute for programs 
of clearance and vetiretaee. Rehabilitation should be used in areas that are 
basically sound -- though deteriorating -- not as an alternative to redevelopment , 


but in recognition that the City cannot be rebuilt all at once, It is on this 


basis that the City Planning Commission, after a comprehensive study of the 
feasibility of residential rehabilitation, is proposing a major new program to 
rehabilitate five large areas of the City, considered appropriate’for such treat- 


ment , including one portion of the Lower East Side(see Rehabilitation Report dated 


August 14, 1963). 
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‘In order to achieve a slumless City, we must aim to deal as quickly as 
possible with the entire scope of our dilapidated and deteriorating areas, re- 
habilitating the best areas and clearing the worst. Expanded programs of 
sadeeunes am eovelaean. accompanied by creative and positive programs for 
relocation, can eliminate substandard housing. And redevelopment can provide 
new housing which meets the needs of our people at higher standards than most of 
our present housing can provide and for a much longer period of time. 

In its commitment to an expanded renewal program, the Commission has ex- 
amined the proposed plan for the Tompkins Square Area in terms of the suitability 
of the area for the clearance actions proposed, the feasibility of the relocation 
plan, and the desirability of the proposed plan for redevelopment, It is not a 
question of whether clearance and redevelopment is proper in this City, but 
whéther or not it is proper in the Tompkins Square Area as proposed, 

The Tompkins Square Area represents the lest remaining enclave of an old 
commercial and manufacturing district. This larger area has now been almost 
completely redeveloped with Stuyvesant Town and Peter Cooper Village on the North 
and Jacob Riis Houses on the east. The older commercial and manufacturing 3 
activities in the Tompkins Square Area have a blighting influence whi ch impedes the 
renewal of the general area; Their clearance and the redevelopment of the area 
with new housing will physically link the sound housing areas to the north and 
east with the older established residential community to the south and west. 

There are reat ively few residential buildings on the site, Their 
space arrangements are below present-day standards , and they have deteriorated 
considerably. In considering the proposed plan, it is not only a question of 
‘whet her or not it is possible to rehabilitate these buildings -- ter nearly all 
structures can be physically rehabilitated if finances and tenant subsidy are. 
no problem @= but the relative desirability of the proposed new housing as. 
compared to the results achieved if these buildings were excluded and rehabilitated. 
It is the Commission’s judgment that the plan, as proposed, presents the best 


alternative, by far, and that the new and imaginative housing that it seeks 


will provide long-term benefits to the City and the neighborhood that outweigh the 
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more temporary inconvenience to the reletivule few site tenants involved, 

The sensitiveness of the City’s relocation program will determine the extent . 
of this inconvenience, Relocation does not necessarily spell hardship. The 
relocated tenant will also gain through redevelopment if he can find housing which 
better meets his needs than does his present housing. For this purpose, the Mayor 
has established a Department of Relocation in order to provide careful, 
individual. attention to the needs and preferences of urban renewal site tenants. 
Units in public housing in the immediate vicinity will be made available to all 
eligible families and can provide apartments that should be more satisfactory to 
many at rentals close to those they are now paying. For other families, every 
effort will be made to provide decent and suitable housing in the immediate neigh- 
borhood or the neighborhood of their choice, Every direction that urban renewal 
is now taking in our City is -geared to insure that it meets the needs of our 
people -- including those families who must be relocated. 

The proposed Urban Renewal Plan with its variety of building types and 
heights is an exciting step forward in urban renewal planning. It proyides many 
special amenities such as studios for artists, new shopping facilities and space for 
the expansion of Public School 34 The proposal to shape the distribution of 
rents ee as to provide 180 lower-rent units will foster economic and social integra- 
tion within the proposed housing. Such integration would help break down the walls : 
which often spring up around exclusively nit ilies sree or low-rent housing and 
would serve to utilize more fully the leadership of middle-income families in the 


community... It is the Commission’s judgment that the proposed plan will benefit 


the neighborhoadl and the City as a whole. 
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FINDINGS AND APPROVAL 
‘Phe Commission certifies that the Urban Renewal Plan complies with the © 

provisions of Subdivision 7, Section 502, Article 15 of the General Municipal Law, 
conforms to the conned Siahrentee Plan for the development of the 
municipality as a whole and is consistent with local objectives. 

The Commission certifies that the Urban Renewal Pian is in conformity 
with the findings and aésignation of the Tompkins Square Urban Renewal Area 
under Section 504, Article 15 of the General Municipal Law, as adopted by the 
City Planning Commission on August 14, 1963 (Cal. No. 2), wherein it was found that 
such area is substandard and insanitary area (as defined in Subdivision 4, Section 
502, Article 15 of the General Municipal Law) and that appropriate renewal treat- 
ment wage be clearance and redevelopment , and the use and re-use be pre- 


dominantly residential. 


The City Planning Commission hereby certifies its unqualified approval 
of the Urban Renewal Plan for the Tompkins Square Area, pursuant to Section 


505, Article 15 of the General Municipal Law of the State of New York. 


_ FRANCIS J. BLOUSTEIN, Acting Chairman; JAMES FELT, HARMON H. GOLDSTONE, 
ELINOR C. GUGGENHEIMER, LAWRENCE M. ORTON, JAMES G. SWEENEY, Commissioners, 
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Statement by Hy Bershad, Chairman 
Tenants Welfare Committee of 
Parkway Stuyvesant Community & Housing Council 
1320 Dean Street, Brooklyn 16, New York 
PUBLIC HEARING - CITY PLANNING COM. 
September 24, 1963 __ 
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INTRODUCTION 
'Mr..Chairman, I am not happy about having to oppose designation of 


- 


the Childrens Museum area for urban renewal. In the past year and a 
half. many in our community have come to know and admire the efforts 
of the Community Renewal personnel that have worked so closely with us 
in trying to achieve a workable program for obtaining better housing. 
But somewhere along the line, signals were crossed and as a result, a 
report was issued on August 14th which has caused great concern to the 
many tenant committees that are part of our Council. 

Let me point out to you that almost 4 years ago a few leaders of ten- 
ant committees met together to consider how a coordinated program could 
be developed to stop creeping deterioration in our area's housing. At 
that time these tenants realized that any community effort would have to 
include the small resident homeowners who have generally maintained 
their property and who were certain to suffer severely if the large absant- 
ee- owned apartment buildings were permitted to deteriorate further. Out 
of the give and take of initial meetings held with both homeowners and 
tenants, the Parkway Stuyvesant Community Housing Council was born 
' andtoday this organization includes more than the tenant committees that 
are centered in the large absentee-owned apartment houses and approxi- 
mately a dozen block associations composed predominantly of small 


homeowners. Together we have worked for community improvements 


such as better street lighting, the new library that we now have, the 


2. 
retention ui the Children's Museum in our area, better sanitation, schools 


and above all. better housing. There is no organization, and, I repeat, 


no organization in the Children's Museum area wnich so accurately reflects 
the thinking of the people of our community on the issue before us today. 

We were, therefore, somewhat puzzled at the composition of the Com-- =, 
munity Renewal Committee that was selected by the City Planning Commis- 
sion to work with it. The 90% of the community that happen to be tenants 
were so poorly represented that they composed only about 1/4 of a commit- 
tee which allegedly represented a cross-section of the community! Aston- 
ishing to us was the fact that while our Tenants Welfare Committee, rep- 


resenting more than 1000 tenant families had exactly one representative, 


another much smaller home-owner group had several times that many del- 


egates. There is no doubt in our minds that this Commiitee, set up by the 


City Planning Commission, did not accurately represent the residents of 
the Children's Museum area. | 

But let me stress that at first this was not an important factor to us. 
We had worked with the homeowners in our Council and had found that the 
parallel interests of both groups could be advanced by cooperation. 

But the issuance of the report itself and the attitudes that it has engen- 
dered concerns us deeply. The small homeowner tends to look favorably 
upon a report that would permit him to improve his property while shifting 
at least a major portion of that cost upon the tenants that reside in his 
house. The tenants, of course, are quite unhappy. We must also remem- 
ber that the median income of the tenants in the Children's Museum area 


_ is substantially smaller than the family income of the homeowners. The 


wis 


difference between the $6410 for the homeowner and the $4620 for the tenant 
is a great big $1800 a year, or $35 a week. 


THE REPORT 


The commission must understand that the concern of the Tenants Wel- 
fare Committee over the implications of this Report of August 14th, is in- 
dicative of the concern of the 90% of our community who are tenants. We 
are deeply disturbed over the so-called "study" section of the report which 
covers the first 42 pages or about 2/3 of the entire report. Repeated con- 
versations with Mr. Rabinow have elicited the information that the material 
in these pages is merely a study and in no way represents any policy or pro- 
gram. Let's examine this "study" to nid if itis is so. 


The conclusions of the Rehabilitation studies outlined on page 14 of the 


Report state the following: 


"l, Rehabiliation would be designed tomeet the needs of residents 
now living in that portion of the housing supply which is presently 
sub-standard. Since, in general, rehabilitation would result in 
increases in rentals commensurate with the rehabilitation costs, 

it is necessary to provide improvements that would bring residen- 
tial buildings up to the standards of decent, safe and sanitary hous- 
ing without pricing it out of the means of the existing residents. 


"2. Rehabilitation would be carried out primarily with private 
resources with governmental assistance. All cost estimates are 
based upon work being done by private owners employing private 
contractors. This premise stems from a conviction that the 
enormous potential of private enterprise is both desirable and 
necessary to achieve large-scale rehabilitation program. " 
I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that these conclusions are not the conclu- | 
sions of a simple study. Points 1 and 2 indicate a direction, a guideline 
for financing rehabilitation by raising rents, a guideline which permits no 


alternative. Even Mr. Rabinow, when pressed by tenants, was forced to 


admit that rents would probably have to be raised. 
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It's one thing to study a neizhborhood. to determine the condition of 


its housing, the income of its residents. the amounts paid for rent but 


it is qualitatively different to propose that rehabilitation of the Children's 
Museum area shall be financed by increased tenant rentals’ And this is 


precisely what is indicated. In Mr. Bloustein's letter of August 27th to 


me he states: | 


"The scheduled hearing is on the recommendations and proposals 
for renewal contained in the Rehabilitation Report from page 43 
onward. The first portion reports the findings of a study to es- 
tablish the feasability and problems entailed in rehabilitation. 
Apparently you believe that the findings of this study are recom- 
mendations for renewal; this is a misunderstanding on your part. "’ 
There is no misunderstanding on my part, Mr. Chairman Only a 

f ool prepares a study and then indicates that its implications and propo- 

sals are to be discarded. It is simply untrue to claim that there is no 

relationship between the first 42 pages of this Report and the remaining 
pages. This report is an organic whole. just as the two sides of the same 
coin. This is evident from the Renewal recommendations which we are 


opposing here today. 
In Section B, page 46 of the Report, is found the Recommendations 


For the Development Of A Broad Rehabilitation Program. The recom-~ 


mendations list as No. 1 Federal Action and No. 2. State Action. Pre- 


) cisely what action is asked of the Federal and State Governments? Sub- 


sidies? Grants? No. The request is for mortgage insurance. Let me 


quote some of the pertinent sentences in these sections: 


"1 Federal Action 
a) The Federal Housing Administration mortgage insurance ‘program 
must be pointed specifically to meet the kind of rehabilitation 
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problems found in the City.... Present standards set by F. H A. 
are not applicable to large multi-family buildings which make up 
the bulk of New York's deteriorating housing supply. ... 
State Action 

' As part of a new State rehabilitation program consideration 
should be given to a state mortgage insurance administration sim- 
ilar to that of the Federal Housing Administration, to augment and 
complement the Federal programs insuring the broadest — 
coverage in rehabilitation areas. 


Now I ask, what is the purpose in requesting mortgage insurance pro- 


grems? It's simply to facilitate the lending of funds by private institu- 


tions for purposes of rehabilitation. And if anyone thinks otherwise, then 


just let them refer to point 4, Private Action, which says 
"a) It will be necessary to -make siciatinte onstnn with lending 
institutions throughout the City to insure that mortgate capi- 
tal for rehabilitation will be available. " 

But how, Mr. Chairman, will these mortgages be paid off? The only 
and obvious answer that is pointed to in this Report is by increasing the 
rents of tenants. There is absolutely nothing else in your renewal recom- 
mendations that would contradict this obvious and implied conclusion 

I have not mentioned Points 3 and 5, the remaining two points in Sec- 
tion B dealing with long-range renewal recommendations. Point 3, dealing 


with City Action and Point 5, Combined Action, both have certain minor 


details that we can and do support. The critical consideration, though. 
is that even these two points buttress points 1, 2 and 4 in outlining a 
guide for rehabilitation. Point 3 2), for example, states: 

The City's tax abatement and loan program should be intensified 
and coordinated with the expanded rehabilitation activities in 
those areas of the City where every possible aid is needed... "' 
b) In considering means to strengthen the City loan program, 


the possibility of pee it with a mortgage insurance program 
should be studi 


Almost the entire tenor of Section B is geared toward the provision 


of mortgage funds for rehabilitation. It's obvious that these funds must be 
repaid - end at ample rates of interest. It should be clear to everyone that 
there is no migunderstanding on my part when I say that approval ef the re- 
newal recommendations fer the Children's Museum area is tantamount to ap- 
proval of the guidelines indicated in the study, ie. that rehabilitation shall 
be privately financed through mortgage capital and that increased rentals 
shal. be used te repay these loans. 
CONTRADICTIONS 

The "Rehabilitation Report" contains a number of contradictory assump- 


tions, suppositions and premises. One can only wonder whether this was 
not deliberate so that all points of view could find some paragraph, some 
sentence, some word that could reassure them and allay their fears. For 
example, in the Foreword of the Report is found this statement: 


"It ig the sections of the City where this older housing is concen- 
trated or found in large numbers that make up the overwhelming 
proportion of our slum, blighted and deteriorating areas. And 
quite understandably it is in these areas and in this housing 
that the segment of our population which can least compete for 
decent housing is largely concentrated. " 


How in the world then is it possible for a study to penalize precisely 


these very same people by calling for rent increases? And of course the 


families who live in the worst housing and who probably have the smallest 


income would be asked to pay the largest rent rises -- up to $40 more per 
month ° | 

Economically the Children's Museum area is not a wealthy area; in 
fact it is a relatively poor area. The City Planning Commission lists the 


median income of families in this area as $4800 per year. Contrast this 
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with the median income figure given by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
which indicates that Brooklyn as a whole, in April, 1960, had $5816 per 
family. Thus the median income of families in the Children's Museum area 
is about a thousand dollars a year legs than in Brooklyn as a whole. Despite 
this fact, rentals in the Children's Museum area are substantially higher 
_ than in Brooklyn as a whole. Even in 1962, when our Council published a 
study of selected housing characteristics in the Parkway Stuyvesant area, 
it was found that rentals were more than 5% higher than in Brooklyn as a 
whole. Due to the large esattid of mobility of tenant families in this com- 
munity, the differential is far greater today‘ 

How can a program which states the following be designed to meet 
the needs of the people of our community: 

"Rehabilitation housing standards can be set sufficiently high to 


bring residential buildings up to more than minimum level | 
without causing rent increases which would be totally out of 


the reach of existing tenants. " ? 
The fact is that, considering that the rent-income ratio is higher in 


this community than in Brooklyn as a whole, any increase in rentals must 


be avoided. If anything, programs should be designed to reduce rentals’ 

We are speaking of an average increase of $16 per month per family, 
more than $215, 000 dollars each year that the people of the Children's Mus- 
eum area would sie to pay out of their already scanty paychecks. Are they 
in favor of such a program? On page 17 of the Report, the following state- 


ment is made: 


"In group meetings and individual interviews, the opinion of local 
residents has been sought, and this has been in most instances, 
that they and their neighbors would be willing to pay the projec- 
ted rent increases for the type of housing improvement proposed. "' 


. 
This is a downright distortion of the feelings of the tenants of our com- 
munity. I challenge the City Planning Commission to poll the few tenant 
representatives who participated in the Children's Museum Community Re- 
newal Committee. No one, I repeat, not one, is in favor of the projected 
rent increases‘ In fact, Mr. Robert Moore, our lone representative on 
this Committee spoke out sharply against the entire concept when it was 
first introduced in June at a meeting where study data was supposed to be 
'fed-back' to the community for their appraisal Mr. Moore's fears and 
opposition was tempered somewhat when City Planning Connie iée- 
resentatives clained that the increases would be of a minimal nature - 
possibly two or three dollars a month. To this we may have very, very 
reluctantly agreed. However, it would be sheer folly for this Commission 
to be under any illusion that the tenants in the Children’s Museum area 
will support any program that is guided by the premise that rentincreases 


shall finance rehabilitation. 


RENT-INCOME LEVELS 
The obtous callousness of the Rehabilitation Report is evident on Page 


34 where the last paragraph states: 


The studies have shown that 32. 2% of all households in the five 
study areas would be paying 35% or more of their income for 
gross rent after rehabilitation. However, 24. 4% of the total 
number of households now have a rent-income ratio exceeding 
35%. The fact is that rehabilitation under current programs 
would increase this percentage by less than 8 points indicates 
that rehabilitation can be neither the hero nor the villainin — 
dealing with the serious economic problems of these families. "' 


In other words, we've got a bad situation now and rehabilitation is 


only going to make it a little bit worse’ This is indeed heartfelt concern 


for the people of our community. 

We wonder, too. why the City Planning Commission seems to feel 
that 25% of income for gross rent is a sort of cut-off point which families 
can easily afford. On page 34 of the Report, there is this statement: 

"In addition the studies show that almost one-half of the house- 

holds in all areas would live in vastly improved rehabilitat- 


ed housing and still pay less than 25% of their income for 
gross rent. This points to one of the most encouraging find- 


ings of this study: ...a large proportion of the housing sup- 
ply in these areas could be rehabilitated and still remain 


within reasonable rental ranges. " 


A thousant dollars a year for rent out of a $4000 income leaves pre- 
cious little for a father om mother to spend on other vital needs such as 
food, clothes, carfare and an occasional movie. How, gentlemen, 
would you like to try to feed, clothe and otherwise rear a family on 
$3,000 a year? 

The fact is that rents in the Children's Museum area are already 
| too high, according to New York City's own standards‘ For instance, 
the City's no-cash subsidy public housing and subsidized public housing 


both relate rentals to income and use about 15% as the desirable level. 


If public housing charges 15% of income for rentals, why, then, does the 
City Planning Commission feel that 25% is a desirable ratio? We know 
that a higher rent-income ratio is socially undesirable and can be paid 
only at the expense of other items of the family budget. I am not going 
to say that this program will take the milk out of the mouths of babies, 


but it amounts to precisely that. You would penalize the young children 


of our community and their parents who are struggling to make ends 
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meet if you approve a program which will increase their rents! 


OTHER DIFFERENCES 


There are other very serious shortcomings in this report. While 60% 
of the buildings in our community have resident small homeowners, the 
bulk of the community live in apartment houses which are absentee-owned 
and controlled. Yet, despite this, researchers admit on page 41 that 


there were no interviews with those absentee owners who bear the prime 


responsibility for the fact that our community is rapidly deteriorating. In 
fact, the study, in a circumspect manner, indicates precisely how the 
speculator, who has been ignoring the Multiple Dwelling Law and the Rent 
Agency regulations with impunity, can now make a bundle. On page 42 
is this gem: 
"An area rehabilitation program also can provide an excellent 
opportunity for the responsible owner, who finds himself in 
the position of being an involuntary code violator, to bring his 
property to sound standards and still realize a reasonable profit. " 


This ‘reasonable profit’, incidentally, is only a mere 12% as com- 


pared to the 6% profit guarantee of the City Rent Agency and the roughly 
4% median rate of return on 981 stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange! 

But what will be the aunties for limiting rent rises? In rent- 
controlled apartments, possibly, the City Rent and Rehabilitation Agency 
may be asked to permit the scheduled increases. But will this program 


guarantee that in the decontrolled units the increases will be limited? 


Will these decontrolled units, including some of the worst housing in 


bf, 


our community, be put back under rent control as they should have 

been years ago? 
The primary responsibility for poor housing in the Children's 

_ Museum area lies with the absentee landlords. They neglect their 
sciieiiy while City agencies look the other way. They amass huge 
profits - just look at how rents have climbed in our community while 
services and maintenance have Liisin a nosedive. How then can the 
City Planning Commission propose a program, let alone ask us to 


support it, that would further enrich these slumlords? We feel that 


any rehab‘litation program should use as its jumping 


(continue on page 12 please) 
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off point a program to penalize these absentee slumlords, not enrich them. 


Mrs. Hortense Gabel, the City Rent and Rehabilitation Administrator pointed 


out on June 3 of this year that: 


"the most powerful incentive to maintaining properties is the 
threat to the landlords' pocketbook...'"' 


The Planning Commission has apparently either overlooked or ignored 
this ‘powerful incentive’ for improvement. Nowhere does this report 
suggest penalties for absentee landlords who permit their properties, the 


tenants therein, and the surrounding community to become victims of creep- 


ing deterioration! 


RENEWAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Let me state that generally we are against the Renewal Recommenda- 


tions, especially Section B. Recommendations For the Development of a 


Broad Rehabilitation Program. We say this despite the fact that under 


point 3 there is a statement that there may be a selective use of tax abate- 
ment and point 5 does indicate that there may be consideration of temporary 
rent subsidies to low-income families so that they can pay the proposed 
inflated rentals. 

We wonder whether point 5 means that the 10 percent of the community 
that are white tenants 62 years or older and who will be asked to pay 54 per- 
cent of their income for rent will receive Dept. of Welfare subsidies? And 
how about the single Negro tenants who are asked to pay 29 percent of their 
income for rent; will they too have to submit to City investigation, official 
forms, red tape that tends to degrade and only adds to the overall City ex- 
penditures? Are we, in effect, through our taxes, being asked to increase 
the already fantastic welfare payments that the City now makes to the slum- 


lords of our neighborhood? 
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_ About the only thing that we can find to really agree with are some of 


the recommendations that are listed in Section A. Recommendations For 


Immediate Action. We do not agree with all ten listed points but we believe 


that most of them do have some merit and can be useful in helping to improve 


the housing inventory. | 


RENT CONTROL 


We particularly need an area office which could be used as a base for 
City agencies in a program of vigorous code and regulation enforcement. It 


is especially necessary that the City Rent & Rehabilitation Agency cease its 


neglect of this area and initiate a special program to help rehabilitate poor 
housing. 

We know that there are critics who are prepared to, as they have 
numerous times in the past, blame Rent Control for the deterioration of hous- 
ing in this City. This is utter nonsense! In our community we have seen the 
buildings at 951-957 St. Marks Avenue: buildings which were removed from 
rent control through conversions and which then rapidly deteriorated to become 
the most expensive housing (paid for by the N. Y. City Dept. of Welfare) and 


the worst slums in the entire area! Let me refer to the article in the New 
York Times of June 4, 1963, where it was reported: 


"The City Rent and Rehabilitation Administration announced 
yesterday the restoration of rent controls on seven ‘pseudo 
hotels! for failure to upgrade their premises. 


'In making the announcement, Mrs. Hortense Gabel, head of 
the Agency asserted that the action showed that the ‘absence of 
rent control was no incentive to rehabilitate or even maintain 
properties in decent, safe and sanitary conditions. "'' 


‘The elimination of rent control would, of course, as it has in our 
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community, mean huge rises in rentals, dwarfing even those proposed by 
the City Planning Commission. On Jan. 19, 1961, when Robert Herman, 
State Rent Administrator, submitted his report to Gov. Rockefeller, on the 


Survey Of The Rental & Housing Market, he pointed out that within one year 


after decontrol rents in White Plains rose 62.8%, in Hempstead 36. 9% and 


in Albany 52.2%! Suffice it to say that the City of Albany has since re-. 
quested the re-institution of rent controls! 


OUR PROGRAM 


The Tenants Welfare Committee of PSCHC, representing a large 
fraction of the tenants who live in the ''Childrens Museum" area is extremely 
interested in rehabilitation in our neighborhood. We have been concerned 
enough to prepare more than one alternate proposal, In order to eliminate 
reviewing the several pages that these proposals take up, I'm appending 
them to this statement. I will mention here briefly one important alternate. 

It's a relatively simple proposal. The City of New York should set 
up a special Bank, detailed in the appendix, which could make 20-year loans 
to absentee landlords and small homeowners. The City would extend its tax 
abatement program that now applies to middle-income cooperatives and 
limited-profit dwelling units, so that each year tax abatement would be 


granted to the property owner who ) is maintaining his property in an amount 


equal to the annual re-payment of the principle and interest of the 20-year 
mortgage. The Federal and State Governments would be asked to repay to 
the City subsidies for the implementation of this program. The subsidy 
program would be coupled with a strong drive for code enforcement and 


making it unprofitable for slumlords to stay out of the program. Decon- 
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trolled units would automatically be put under rent control to help guarantee 
rent stabilization and maintenance. 

The amount involved is surprisingly small, Subsidies by the Federal 
| government alone of the order of $100, 000 per year would help the 36, 284 
residents of the ''Childrens Museum" area in obtaining and living in 12, 820 
clean, decent dwelling units! Surely this is a small price for the Federal 
or State government to pay when one considers that it costs almost $20, 000 
to build a single unit in public housing! Here is an opportunity for the 
government to realize tremendous savings in outlays for housing by re- 
habilitating an entire community of almost 13, 000 dwelling units for the 
same price that it would cost them to construct 100 new units. 

Who can dare say that such a program does not more nearly meet the 
| needs of the asda and the small home-owners in the ''Childrens Museum!" 
area than the proposals implied in the ''Rehabilitation Report?'' 

If the City Planning Commission feels that this proposal or other pro- 
ose are unrealistic or undesirable, then we maintain--unlike the Com- 
mission which has given us a take~it-or-leave-it ultimatum--that we are not 
wedded to them. We are willing to consider alternatives and we believe that 
the Planning Commission should consider our proposals and other ideas 
seriously. Certainly a program which may affect not only a million dwelling 
units in New York City, but which may become the prototype for rehabili- 
tating millions of apartments and homes throughout the nation deserves the 


utmost consideration and study. 


It hes even been suggested that possibly the Commission might send a 


delegation abroad to study housing in other lands in much the same way that 


16. 
Mayor Wagner sent experts to foreign countries to study off-track betting. 
Some of the best housing in the world, for example, is in Stockholm, Sweden, 


where authorities have a policy of seeing that rents do not exceed a specified 


portion of income. 


CONCLUSION 


If this Commission approves the ''Rehabilitation'' proposals by desig- 
nating the ''Childrens Museum" area, it will be depriving the majority of our 
community of the ability to buy decent food, provide savings so that the 
children of Negro tenants may have the same educational opportunities as 
white children in more well-to-do areas, and adding generally to the economic 
burden of an already semi-depressed area. If the Commission will not accept 
our proposals, then we ask that a brand new pre-designation statement be 
issued that truly meets the needs of our community. Do not, above all, violate 


our belief in the processes of Democracy by approving a plan which 90 percent 


of our community opposes. 
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APPENDIX 


The following alternate methods of financing the rehabilitation of the 
"Childrens Museum" area are not based upon existing practices or laws. 
Additional legislation and new procedures may be required to institute any 
of these proposals, but this should not be used as an excuse for refusing to 
consider the merit that the proposals may contain. : 


Alternate No. 1 


As a first step toward a rehabilitation program the City should impose 
a "Slum Eradication Tax" on deteriorating and substandard rental units. The 
tax levied should at least equal the existing property tax currently in effect. 
Thus, if a slum property now pays a property tax of $2, 000 per year, there 
would be a surtax of $2, 000 imposed as a ''Slum Eradication Tax"' so long as 
the property remains substandard. This would provide a powerful incentive 
for the slumlords in the "Childrens Museum" area to clean up and fix up 
their properties. 

This "Slum Eradication Tax" is a logical extension of the City's (and 
the State's) tax abatement policy. In its current housing program the City 
grants tax abatement to cooperatives and limited-profit rental units, thus 
rewarding those who improve tre housing stock. The "Slum Eradication Tax'' 


is nothing but a reverse ‘abatement,’ penalizing those who harm or damage 


— 


the housing stock. 
To encourage the iandlord to improve his property, the City could 
offer another incentive; a low-interest long-term mortgage up to 100 percent 


of the cost of improvement ar rehabilitation. The City should establish a 
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special Renewal and Rehabilitation Bank which would make 20-year loans 
at 1% interest to landlords in rehabiliation areas. Such loans would 


greatly reduce the Planning Commissions estimated costs of improvements 


as can be seen from the following table: 


TABLE 1 


Estimated Rehabilitation Costs Per Housing Unit By Residential 
Type, State of Moderate Deterioration, Childrens Muséum Area. 


Residential Actual Cost & Interest Cost for Diff- 
Building Type Cost* CPC Proposal** Our Plan*¥** erence 
Frame House a $1,500 $2,988 = $1, 750 $1,238. 
Small Masonry Bldg. $ 800 $1, 594 $ 934 $ 660 
Old & New Law ""T" —s_— $1, 800 $3, 586 $2, 100 $1, 486 


New Law Excluding "T" 
& Multiple Dwelling __ $1,400 _—$2, 789 $1, 632 $1, 157 


Note: Dwellings in a state of moderate deterioration comprise 84% of 
units in "Childrens Museum" area. 


*Includes General Contractors overhead and profit, but excludes financing 
costs, return on equity and other charges. 


*kIncludes Rehabilitation costs plus payments for 20 years on a 20-year 6% 
mortgage covering 60% of the Rehabilitation cost and a 12% return on the 


equity investment. 


**kIncludes Rehabilitation costs plus payments for 20 years on a 20-year 1% 
mortgage covering 100% of the Rehabilitation costs. 


Thus, in the ''Childrens Museum" area the cost of rehabilitating struc- 
tures in a moderate state of deterioration would be reduced by 40% below 
the estimates of the Planning Commission. Total costs over a 20-year 
period for rehabilitating one unit in a frame structure would be $1, 238 less 


in this proposal; in a masonry building it would be $660 less; in an old and 
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new law ''T" tenement $1,486 less; and in other buildings, $1, 157 less. 


This proposal would give the landlord four distinct incentives to improve 


his property: 


1. He will not have to pay the "Slum Eradication Tax." 
2. He will be able to borrow funds very cheaply and will not have to 


make any equity investment. 
3. He will increase the value of his property. 
4. He will increase his depreciation allowances, thereby reducing his 


Federal and State income tax liabilities. 
In addition, we propose that the City should provide additional help to 


the small homeowners, many of whom pay a disproportionately large share of 


their income for financing charges, taxes, fuel, etc. The City Planning Comm- 


ission survey, for example, reveals that at least half of these households pay 


24% of their income for these items. We propose therefore the following: 

1. Exempt resident homeowners from the "Slum Eradication Tax."' 
2. Allow them to offset 50% of the improvements costs against their 
real estate tax. This would be similar to the provision in the 

Federal Tax Law which permits corporations to claim tax deduc- 
tions of 7% of the purchase price of new equipment. 
3. Refrain from raising assessed valuations after the rehabilitation 


improvements have been made. 


In order to enable landlords and small homeowners to borrow money at 


1%, we propose that the City set up a Renewal and Rehabilitation Bank. The 


capital for this bank can be raised in the following ways: 


a) Capital from the "Slum Eradication Tax. '' 

b) Compel all banks, insurance companies and other financial institutions deal- 
ing in mortgages to buy non-voting stock in this Bank. This would be similar 
to the way the Federal Reserve Bank and the Federal National Mortgage As- 


sociation operate. This stock would pay no interest but would pay dividends 


when and if the Renewal and Rehabilitation Bank makes a profit. The City, 
too, together with its pension funds could buy some stock. 
c) The City could borrow money on the open market, 


According to an advertise- 
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ment in the Wall Street Journal of September 11, 1963, the City must pay approx- 
imately 3.5% on its tax-exempt 20-year bonds. By borrowing such money at 


3.5% and re-lending it at 1%, the proposed Bank stands to lose 2-1/2% on each 


loan. This represents a very small sum, though, only of the order of a few 
thousand dollars per year for the entire ''Childrens Museum" area! This 


could be made up by the General Tax Fund or even fully financed by the "Slum 
Eradication Tax! "' 


The foregoing alternate proposal is in effect an amalgam of many pro- 
posals and ideas, each of which can help to finance rehabilitation in the "Chil- 
drens Museum" area without adding an extra burden to the tenants of the ‘etieensitinis 
ity who can ill afford any increase in rentals. 


Alternate No. 2 


We propose that the City of New York set up a special Renewal and 
Rehabilitation Bank which would be capitalized as detailed in Alternate No, 1. 
This bank would make 20-year mortgage loans to landlords and small home- 
owners of up to 100% of the amount needed for rehabilitation of the prope rty. 
Interest would be at the rate of 1% per annum and the City would extend its tax 
abatement program that now applies to middle-income housing so that property 
owners who join the "Rehabilitation Program" would receive a tax abatement 


each year equal to their mortgage payment for that specific year. A special 


section of the Building Dept. or a new Bureau of Inspection consisting of in- 
spectors trained to check the progress of rehabilitation in each area would 


inspect each building in the program annually to certify that rehabilitation is 


being accomplished and the property is being maintained. If the property is not 
being maintained, and this can be indicated by inspection and tenant complaints, 


then tax abatement shall not be granted for that year. 


New legislation shall also be promulgated which would help to develop 


more vigorous Code enforcement by inspectors and City agencies. It should be 
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made unprofitable for landlords to remain outside the rehabilitation program. 


Those who join the program and have decontrolled units shall have their dwelling 
units placed under the City Rent & Rehabilitation regulations. 

The Federal and State Gevebithiienns should be asked to assume the cost 
of the entire program through subsidies or grants. The cost for the "Childrens 
Museum" area would be minor, of the order of $100, 000 per year for 20 years. 
This compares very favorably with the construction costs of new low-rental 
units which average about $20, 000 per unit. Thus, instead of 100 new low-rental 


units, the Government would provide with the same funds rehabilitation of the 


entire community of 12, 820 occupied dwelling units! 


These are very brief outlines of alternate proposals. We maintain that 


rehabilitation can and must be accomplished without raising rents. We leave it 


to the expers of the City Planning Commission to devise programs or utilize 


parts of ours that will accomplish this end. 


-end- 


Octeber 21, 1963 
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City Commission on Biman Rights a 
80 Lafayette St. Fag A 
New York 13, N.Y. ‘i 


ATT: Madison Jones, Executive Director 


Dear Madison Jones: 


CORE feels that the. funetion nied ithe Gh tyh Commission 
on Human Rights wo, anced by maint 

the voluntary pane: 
exists, expanded to im 
‘training, proveded the 
with immediate steps t 
own counsel end;to thes, ‘a sufficient mbe\ 

hearing examiners to s ae processing of dis ° 


complaints. 
/ Sincerely F 


Norman Hill 
Program Director 
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To: 


From: 
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: MEMORANDUM Pes 


CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS OF NEW YORK 
80 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
566-5588 


Date: October 16, 1963 


Private Agency Representatives Invited to June 7, 1963 Meeting 
on Commission Structure. 


Madison S. Jones, Kxecutive Director 


You will recall that on June 7, as a first step in our discussion 
on the strengthening of the Commission, we met to consider possible 
alternative structures. It was agreed at that time that after 

the Commission itself had thoroughly considered the matter we 

would report back to you for your comments. — 


The following six possible alternative structures were considered 
by the Commissioners at their meeting on September 26. 


1. The voluntary panel which we now have... but 
strengthened with the filling of the vacancy Which 
now exists and one or two'of others which shall occur . 


with law-trained individuals. 


2. The modified voluntary panel in which the Lxecutive 
Director serves as a Commissioner. 


3. The modified voluntary panel in which the Chairman 
(of the fifteen-member body) serves also as the 
paid executive officer. 


4. The modified voluntary panel in which the Chairman 
(as well as the Executive Director) are paid. 


5. The paid three-five-or-seven member panel either 
operating on a full-time basis (e.g. the State 
Commission for Human Rights) or on a part-time 
basis (e.g. the Tax Commission), | 


6. The vertical, conventional City department with a 
Commissioner at the head and subordinate first, second 


and third deputy commissioners. | 


The Commissioners unanimously approved alternative number l. 
The workability of this plan is predicated upon the fact that 
the Commission staff has been strengthened appreciably and that 
a highly qualified Counsel will be employed in the immediate 
future. It is further predicated upon the possibility that 

an amendment to our local law will make it possible for us to 
employ Hearing Examiners so that the Commissioners will be 
relieved of the responsibility for sitting as hearing officers 
on the numerous hearings on housing discrimination complaints. 


May I ask that you convey to me any comments in connection 
with this subject matter before the end of the day, Monday, 
October 21. I shall report your reactions to the Commissioners 
at their meeting on Wednesday, October 23. : 


Thank you. 


City Commission on Human Rights of New York 
80 Lafayette Street 
New York 13, New York 


Tel: 566-5325 


POLICY STATEMENT ON THE STATE OF THE NEGRO TODAY 


Adopted at Commission Meeting 
October 23, 1963 

The City Commission on Human Rights of New York was estatitinhed 
under a legislative finding that discrimination because of race, color, religion 
or national origin threatens the welfare of our free democratic society anda 
legislative mandate to give effect to the guarantee of equal rights. In carrying 
out our responsibilities, the Commission has concluded that true equality 
requires us to give new meaning to this legislative command. 

Government agencies in this field have traditionally sought to achieve 


equality by eliminating discrimination against the individual in obtaining an 


education, in garnering adequate housing, in seeking a job and job advancement. 
We have long protested that ours is a color-blind society, by which we have 
meant that the "color" of an individual should not deprive him in any way of 
his fair share of the essentials of our life -- schooling, housing and 
employment. It is obvious that no matter how good the intentions of the 
liberal community such as ours have been, we have not succeeded. We have 
only to examine the educational lag of the Negro, the housing pattern in every 
Northern city and the job limitations of this one-tenth of our Aine 
citizenry to see that we have failed. 

For a: hundred years the deliberate ''color-consciousness' of a prejudiced 
and unconcerned white majority has placed the Negro at a competitive 


disadvantage that cannot be eliminated by old methods and old means, 
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It is the Negro as a group which has suffered; it is the group which is 
deprived; it is the group which is discriminated against. Therefore, it is the 


same group for which affirmative steps must be taken; it is the same group 


which must receive recompense for the inequities of one hundred years. 

This Commission, therefore, urges preferential treatment to deal with 
the historic and existing exclusion pattern of our society. For a limited period, 
until the gap is closed, we urge aggressive action in every area to accelerate 
the minority group's full participation in the benefits of American freedom. 
Society must work affirmatively for integration rather than negatively for 
desegregation. Color consciousness as a concomitant of such an effort is 
necessary and appropriate. 

We have already begun soto act. In education, the New York City Board 
with the support of the State Education Commissioner and this Commission is 
seeking affirmatively to achieve integration in our schools and to provide 
special services for Negro children to offset the inferior education they have 
received in the past. 

In housing, the City Housing Authority and the City Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Board in conjunction with this Commission have existing and ongoing 
programs not only to assure non-discrimination but to achieve integrated 
occupancy in housing at all economic levels. 

In employment, this Commission has successfully urged major American 
firms, based in New York, to take affirmative steps to bring Negroes into 
job opportunities never before opened to them. And the City administration 


itself has pioneered in what President Kennedy has now established as the 


Federal government's own approach, to seek aggressively the employment of 


=. 5 
qualified Negroes and their promotion thereafter. 
We submit that there must be conscious effort to find employment for 


qualified Negroes, wherever they have been barred in the past. This does 


not mean the establishment of a ''quota’’ system, a device whose very 
existence places a limitation on progress. But it does mean the rejection of 
tokenism -- the placing of two of three Negroes as a gesture toward 
integration. 

This Commission urges such a policy as the only way to give meaning and 
reality tothe concept of ‘equality in our free society.'' We submit that this 
policy is applicable to other minorities, such as the Puerto Ricans, who have 


been subject to similar inequities. We are one with those who have stated so 


succinctly ‘Justice delayed is justice denied!"’ 
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CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS OF NEW YORK 


The 


STANLEY H. LOWELL 


Chairman 


on 
-BLOCKBUSTING 


October 29, 1963 


City Commission on Human Rights 


80 Lafayette Street 
New York 13, N.Y. 


a> 


of New York 


MADISON S.: JONES 
Executive Director 


SUMMARY 


In the fall of 1962 the New York City Commission on Human 
Rights initiated an extensive investigation of real estate 
practices and property transactions in the East New York Section 
of Brooklyn. This investigation was undertaken in Genpaeee to 

a substantial volume of inquiries and complaints from individuals 
and organizations in the neighborhood, who were distressed by 

a pattern of operations and activities commonly described as 
blockbusting. 

In the words of a national official of the NAACP, persons 
who engage in blockbusting seek ..... . "by deception, mani- 
pulation and the instilling of fear and anxiety, to induce white 
people to sell out at the lowest possible price in order to exploit 
the desperate need of colored people for a place to live and 
charge them exorbitant prices." 

This investigation, which led to a series of public hearings 
on blockbusting, the first ever held by any governmental body 
in the nation, revealed sordid patterns of racial and economic 
exploitation of New York City families desperately seeking 
decent places in which to live. The information developed from 
this investigation and public hearing, and which this condensed 
report presents, is vital to the determined effort of the City 


of New York to achieve a truly open housing market free of arti- 


ficial barriers based on race, color, creed or national origin. 


The Commission's findings and recommendations which comprise the 
major portion of this report must also, in addition to their 
import for governmental action, be regarded as having serious 
implications for responsible leadership in the real estate 
industry and in the banking and lending community which engages 
in mortgage financing. 

The East New York Section of Brooklyn has been described 
as one of the most improved areas in that borough. The area, 
consistent with patterns that have characterized the residential 
growth of many neighborhoods in New York City, has experienced 
many changes in population. Originally settled by families of 
Italian descent, it progressively has been occupied by Jewish, 
Polish and Greek Orthodox Russian families. During the past 
decade a small number of Negro families also has been attracted 
to this predominantly white community and the neighborhood has 
enjoyed this pattern of racially integrated living in peace and 
quiet. 

According to the testimony of residents, the East New York 

Section has many attractions that makes its inhabitants 
reluctant to move elsewhere. Although many houses are 40 to 
50 years old, the community as a whole was described by 
residents as "very desirable," It was reported to have new 
schools, new Y's, a new library, new parks, new shopping 
centers, a new street lighting system and excellent trans- 
portation. Many of the residents who appeared as witnesses 
in the public hearings had lived in the East New York Section 


from 9 to 20 years. Several others who filed complaints had 
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resided in the community for periods ranging up to 38 years. 

The crux of the complaints registered by these families 
was that over a span of two years, their previously stable, 
integrated community had become a target of intense specu-. 
lation by real estate operators whose practices and procedures 
were not only disrespectful and exploitative, but also induced 
racial tension and disorder. 

The testimony presented at the hearing revealed a clear 
cut pattern of sales practices and procedures designed to. 
panic white home owners into selling their properties and 
then to resell these homes exclusively to Negro and Puerto 
Rican families at prices consistently far above market value, 
These practices ranged from the saturation of the neighbor- 
hood with postcards and flyers stressing the availability of 
ready cash for those inclined to negotiate a quick sale, to 
a barrage of telephone calls by day and night warning that 
Negroes were moving into the area, and that property values 
would soon collapse. Aggressively insistent home calls were 
made on busy housewives. At least one such caller warned a 


housewife that her aaughters might no longer be safe on the 


street € 
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One dramatic technique reported by several witnesses was 
the deliberate parading of groups of Negroes, presumably — 
prospective buyers, up and down a block to look at houses. 7S 
These, and several other approaches calculated to panic white 
home owners into selling their properties in a hurry and at 
prices lower than the current market value, achieved the desired 
effect over a span of months. There was a record of extensive 
turnover in home ownership in the East New York Section and, 
in each transaction investigated by the City Commission, title 
always passed from white to Negro or Puerto Rican ownership. 

This trend persisted despite the individual and organized 
opposition of leadership elements in the community. Signs 
reading, "This House Not for Sale" were placed in many windows 
but failed to discourage speculative operators. A Council 
for a Better East New York, comprising nearly 30 neighborhood 
and block organizations, also was created and worked in close 
cooperation with staff persons from the City Commission on 
Human Rights. It should be noted, however, that while this 
cooperative effort utilizing the Commission's services and 
professional assistance did have a marked effect, it was not 
until the entire situation was exposed to public view and 
public criticism that the speculative activity in the area 
appeared to end. 

The East New York section of Brooklyn is only one 


of several areas of New ‘ork City, where the changing racial 
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patterns of residency holds attractive potentiality for 
unscrupulous profiteers. This circumstance, coupled with 

the fact that Negro and Puerto Rican families in their 
desperate search for decent housing, continue to encounter 
obstacles which make them easy prey for speculators, sharpens 


the Commission's hope that this report may lead to corrective 


action and constructive change, *— 


In this regard, it may be helpful as well as enlightening, 
to cite the pattern of stages which the Commission found 
to prevail in the real estate transaction it studied: 

(1) Panic selling by the white home-owner. This took 
the form of willingness to accept a speculator's 
cash offer, which amounted to substantially less 
than the current market value of the property. 

~ (2) Resale of the property, after only a short time 
lapse, to a Negro or Puerto Rican purchaser at 
an exorbitant markup. 

(3) Resort by the minority buyer to the high cost 
of secondary financing with two or more mortgages, 
such mortgages being obtained for him by the 
speculator. 

(4) After years of paying the high premiums required 
to carry the second, non-liquidating mortgage, the 
new home owner finds himself faced with a large sum 


due and payable immediately. His alternatives are 


borrowing a large sum of money to pay off a 
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second mortgage, attempting to obtain refinancing 
and facing foreclosure. 

(5) In order to save this home he attempts whenever 
possible, to refinance the sum due. To do this, he 
again assumes the burden of high premiums because 
the same conditions that saddled him with heavy 
mortgage payments at the start still exist - lack 
of cash, the absence of substantial savings and 
the inability to obtain a loan through conventional 


channels. He is ona debtor's treadmill. 


A detailed analysis of ll specific property transactions 
in the subject area, selected at random, revealed additional 
facts. This information dramatized the fact that blockbusting 
activities are as exploitative of the economic interests of 
white home owners as they are of the economic disadvantages 
of Negro and Puerto Rican home buyers. 

These financial transactions show that: 

(1) Although the average price paid by a speculator 
to a white owner was just under $12,000, the 
average resale price paid by a Negro purchaser 
was $20,000. 

(2) The assessed valuation of all but four of the 

eleven properties was less than $10,000, the 


highest was assessed at $14,000. 
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(3) The estimated fair market value of the eleven 


properties ranged from $8,125 to $13,125. 


(4) Prices paid by Negro purchasers exceeded fair 


market value anywhere from 28.5 percent to 118 
percent. The average markup was 73 percent. 


(5) The ineedont rates paid by the Negro home owner 
for mortgages on his property were spectacu- 
larly higher than they would have been if he had 
been able to finance the purchase of his home 
through an FHA or VA loan or through conventional 


lending channels. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The information developed by the City Commission on Human 
Rights in conducting its investigation and public hearing of 
blockbusting activities, presents an unsavory picture of ex- 
ploitation of racial prejudice for private profit. 

The hearing provided insight into the conditions under which 
blockbusting thrives. It spotlighted the ignorance and latent 
prejudices of manv white residents of. a once stable community 
that made them easy prey to panic when the neighborhood began 
to change. It highlighted the desperation of minority group 
families whose difficulties in finding homes at prices they 


could afford were compounded by a prejudice that made them une 


welcome neighbors and forced them to pay exorbitant prices for 
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property that was worth substantially less. 

While it is true that sellers and buyers both were 
victims of unscrupulous real estate operators, the fact 
remains that these operators, in turn, could not have flourished 
without the benefit of the adverse set of social and economic 
circumstances, which still plague most minority families in 
their efforts to obtain decent housing. These social conditions 
are represented in the continued prejudice and intolerance 
which denies the right of Negro and Puerto Rican families to 
bargain freely in an open housing market. The economic con- 
ditions, no less difficult to overcome, are the end result of 
inequality of opportunity in employment and restricted access 
to normal mortgage financing resources. 
: It also should be noted that the blockbusting studies under- 
taken by the City Commission on Human Rights clearly revealed 
that real estate operators and not state licensed brokers pre- 
dominate in this shady market. While the incidence of involve- 
ment by licensed real estate brokers in the subject area was — 
noticeably limited, the impression emerged with equal clarity 
that the real estate profession generally is equated by the 
public with all who deal in the purchase and sale of homes. 
This interpretation on the part of the general public has serious 
implications for the image and prestige of the real estate in- 
dustry and it would seem to indicate that the profession must 
share an interest with the City Commission in the prompt 
correction of the problem of blockbusting. 


The same reasoning applies with equal validity to the banking 


S aee 
and lending industry in the City of New York. The image of the 


entire industry, which has the obligation to serve the whole 
market in compliance with law is affected by the malpractice of 
a substantial portion of it which declines to make available 
adequate mortgage financing to Negro and Puerto Rican families. 
The issue of mortgage financing, and its availability to 
- moderate income minority families bent upon vurchasing their own 
homes is central to the whole problem of blockbusting. An appeal 
to the ignorance and prejudice of white home owners was the key 
factor in obtaining homes for speculation. Theunavailability 
of normal bank financing was the contributing factor in their 
resale to Negro and Puerto Rican families. While it is true, of 
course, that no prudent institution should be expected to mort- 
gage properties which have been priced high above their actual 
market value, the fact remains that Negro and Puerto Rican fami- 
lies would be far less likely to enter into such deals if they 
knew that adequate mortgage financing would be available to them 
on their own application. The families who purchased homes from 
speculators in East New York did so with a conviction that there 
probably were no other financial arrangements available to them. 
The abusive practice of blockbusting as exposed by the City 
Commission on Human Rights clearly indicates a need for prompt 
and vigorous corrective action. Program efforts to eliminate this 
intolerable activity must be multi-faceted, reaching out not only 
to assist those families who are being exploited, and to restrict 
those operators engaged in such exploitation, but also, and perhaps 
more importantly, to promote with the support of responsible leader- 
ship in industry, a climate of business morality that rejects racial 


prejudice and racial exploitation, as both undemocratic and unpro- 


fessional, 
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Finding Re Legislation 


There is a complete absence of professional standards 
and ethics among those real estate operators who, for reasons 
of financial gain, continue to exploit the racial and economic 
disadvantage of Negro and Puerto Rican families. The Com- 
mission's studies revealed that these speculators operated 
largely as principals. Since they were not required to carry 
brokerage licenses, they were able to operate outside the pale 


of existing City and State Laws and appropriate regulatory 


agencies, 


Recommendation 


The Commission's studies clearly indicate a need for the 
extension of existing laws affecting discriminatory practices 
in housing. Legislation should be passed to curb racial ex- 
ploitation by real estate operators who function outside the 
purview of existing licensing and regulatory agencies. The 
Commission is aware that such proposals are being worked on 
by interested parties for consideration and recommendation by 
City. Commission on Human Rights. These proposals will be 


given prompt and serious review. 
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Finding Re Housing and Home Finance Industry 


There is an inability of minority families to obtain on 
the free market adequate first mortgage financing which would 
bring moderate priced existing housing within their reach. 
This exclusion from normal mortgage finance channels coupled 
with a complex pattern of mortgage placement practices and 
the easy availability of second and third mortgages at 
exorbitant cost make minority families easy prey for specu- 


lators. 


Recommendation 


Banks and lending institutions, including the FHA and 
VA agencies of government play a pivotal role in the local 
private real estate market. These institutions and agencies 
serve the best interest of the general public when they 
serve the maximum number of families. 

I. We strongly urge that banks and lending insti- 
tutions throughly re-evaluate and examine the 
entire scope of their operations including all 
practices, policies and regulations with an 
eye toward extending their mortgage finance 
services to a larger segment of the home buying 


public. Foremost among these considerations 


Should be a review of criteria which are employed 
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in the determination of property values and 
credit eligibility for mortgage financing. 
Because minority families of moderate income 
have been found to encounter undue difficulty 

in procuring mortgage financing, the City Com- 
mission further recommends that responsible lead- 
ership in the lending industry make an affirma- 
tive and special effort to extend mortgage fi- 
nancing to them. 

The brokers, managers, institutional and insu- 
rance investors in housing also have a role. We 
call upon these interests .o take the initiative 
in a special effort to encourage the voluntary 
opening of neighborhoods presently characterized 
by an absence or paucity of minority families. 
Such an effort would complement the positive 
programs of various municipal housing agencies 
which, in cooperation with the City Commission 
on Human Rights, are working aggressively to 
advance a democratic pattern of residency in 


New York City. 
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Finding Re Housing Supply 


There is a continuing shortage of an adequate housing 


supply for families of low and moderate income levels in 
the City of New York. Speculation on any basis, racial, 
economic, or otherwise, trades on imbalance between supply 
and demand. In the face of this shortage, many families 
who have been able to improve their economic circumstances, 
have not been able to enjoy residential mobility from low 
to moderate to middle income housing within the city. For 
minority families the problem is compounded by their ccn- 


tinued racial exclusion from neighborhoods of certain eco- 


nomic levels. 


Recommendation 


There must be vigorous support of all responsible leader- 
ship in New York City for the City program to expand the low 
and moderate priced housing supply. The struggle to balance 
housing needs with the construction of an adequate volume 
of units, however, necessitates support and cooperation 
from every segment,of government. In this regard the need 
for an increased allocation of public housing funds from 


the State of New York and renewed federal assistance is 


imperative. 
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Finding Re Educational Programming 


There is a lack of complete knowledge and understanding 


on the part of the minority community in New York City of 
the security and coverage of the City's Fair Housing Laws. 
The Commission on Human Rights is expanding its educational 
program effort to meet this challenge. Making certain that 
the general public understands the City's laws against dis- 
crimination in housing, may not, however, be sufficient. 
There are indications that broader, more comprehensive in- 
formation, including the basic fundamentals of sound real 


estate and mortgage financing transactions, may be necessary. 


Recommendation 


There must be a vigorously accelerated educational cam- 
paign to make known to the entire public, particularly the 
minority community, the right of all families to enjoy 
equality of opportunity in the rental or purchase of Lousing 
in New York City without regard to race, creed, color or 
national origin. Such an effort, asserting the scope and 
power of the City's Fair Housing Laws should be coupled with 
informational material and services designed to advise all 
families on sound principles and fundamentals involved 
in the purchase and sale of real property. 


This latter type of educational effort however requires 


a 


the services and counsel of the real estate profession. The 
City Commission on Human Rights calls upon local represen- 
tatives of the National Association of Real Estate Boards 
and the National Association of Real Estate Brokers to 


join in the formatior and presentation of an educational 


program designed to meet this need. 


STATEMENT OF 
COMMISSIONER ELEANOR CLARK FRENCH . . 


CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS BEFORE THE 
TEMPORARY STATE COMMISSION ON LOW-INCOME HOUSING 
October 29, 1963 - AT THE BAR ASSOCIATION BUILDING 

The New York Citv Commission on Human Rights is pleased to 
have this opportunity to share with the Temporary State Commission 
on low income housing, its views and susigeetions regarding the nature 
and direction of the stake low rent hous ing program. 

The responsibility of rovernment in meeting the needs of its 
people and serving their general welfare, has greatly expanded during 
this 20th century, and in no area of activity has this role been more 
prover nor more imperative than in the housing field. The obliration 
of government to play a positive role in meeting and uplifting the hous- 
ing needs and standards of its people no longer is subject to challenge 
or debate. We have learned on a federal, state and local basis that 
an investment in the housing standards of our people accures to the 
benefit of our schools, our economic growth and the viability of our 
community. A vigorous role by fovernment in the housing affairs of 
our people becomes therefore an investment in the security and well- 
being of our nation. 

This is especially applicable as regards the housing needs of our 
low income families. The unmet needs of these families in terms of 
their dwelling conditions and opportunities directly affect a wide 


range of other social and economic interest and the Temporary State 


Commission has a responsibility to examine these interests closely. 
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The City Commission on Human Rights believes that the development 
of healthy, democratic communities, racially and economically diversified 
-is foremost among the benefits which accrue from an adequate low-rent 
housing program. We do not, however, believe that the low-rent housing 
program of this state is geared adequately to achieve maximum results 


in this direction. The following comments therefore, seem appropriate: 


The Need for An Adequate Supply of Low Rent Housing 

In terms of the adequacy of supply and production, the state low- 
rent housing program is lagging far behind the needs and demands of our 
low income families. In the City of New York for example, there are over 
200,000 low income families whose housing needs can only be met with 
subsidized low-rent units. The City is striving continously to meet this 
challenge supplementing its own subsidy program with an expansive rehabili- 
tation and renewal effort. This struggle to balance the needs of our low- 
income families with the construction of an adequate volume of units de- 
mands support and cooperation from every segment of government. 

We have drawn heavily upon the resources of the Public Housing 
Administration and our quota of federal funds is now exhausted. 

State assistance for low-rent housing in New York City has been less 
readily available, however, and our effort to keep pace has been seriously 
threatened. During 1960, 61 and 62, for example, the state released funds 
for the construction of only 427 low-rent dwelling units. This diminish- 
ing rate of iippore when compared with an annual average of more than 
2,500 state-aided units in prior years seriously jeopardizes the city's 
effort to meet the expanding needs of low-income families. 

The irony of this restrictive State policy during a period of urgent 


need in New York City is further compounded by the fact that the State has 


on hand more than $50,000,000 which could be allocated for public housing. 
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The City Commission strongly urges, therefore, that the Temporary 
State Commission join in support of a vigorously accelerated state pro- 


gram which will expand the volume of low-rent dwelling units constructed 


with state aid. 


The Need for Legislative Action 
The interests of the City Commission on Human Rights in the low 


rent housing program extends far beyond the issue of adequacy in numbers 
and improvement in physical standards. In these days and times, nothing 
demands greater attention and emphasis by government than the dignity and 
self respect of its people and their civil and human right to-enjoy full 
equality of opportunity. Low-income families, whose circumstances epito- 
mize economic and often social disadvantage, must receive special atten- 
tion if the goals of dignity, respect and equal opportunity are to have 
true meaning. Central to all of their needs, is a decent home in a 


healthy, democratic environment, free of any barriers of racial or eco- 


nomic limitation. 


In New York City we have demonstrated that the development of 
communities on a free and open basis inures to the benefit of the whole 
city. We have established a legal standard of non-discrimination in 
housing and have moved, through positive planning and affirmative action 


to advance racial and economic diversity in housing. 


The State of New York, through its executive laws and administrative 
standards supports this concept. State-aided housing programs are re- 


quired to promote racial and economic integration as a condition of state 


financial assistance. 
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The City Commission suggests, however, that certain legislative 
housing policies and procedures affecting racial integration warrant 
revision. 

The Neighborhood Preference Law which requires local authorities 
to extend priority to families residing within a one mile radius of a 
project should be repealed. Both the City and State of New York are 
committed to the advancement of racial and economic integration in hous- 
ing. But the preference law operates in diametric opposition to these 
objectives by impeding racial integration in projects located in or near 
areas which are exclusively white or non-white in character. 

There is an urgent need for legislative authority and support for 
the principle of affirmative action advancing racial and economic 
diversity in housing. The promotion of racial integration in housing 
as a counter effort in the elimination of segregated patterns of living 
requires special effort on the part of housing agencies and officials. 
Such efforts, backed by positive programs, are imperative if thc 
established policies of the State of New York are to be given meaning 
and reality. 

Existing statutory prohibitions against discrimination fail to 
reflect the forward-looking policy that the State already has adopted 
on this issue. In the absence of legislative support, there is con- 
fusion regarding both the responsibility of housing officials to comply 
with state policy and, the legality of their position. The City 


Commission therefore, strongly recommends an expansion of existing housing 


legislation which in recognition of the need to develop healthy, democratic 


communities, gives statutory authority to plan and program for racial and 


economic diversity in housing. 
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The Need for Revision in Current Practices 


The City Commission on Human Rights also recommends a thorough 


review of development costs and administrative procedures affecting 
the feasibility of constructing small projects. The construction of 
small clusters of projects on scattered sitesis a technique that has 
many social advantages. The impact of new project tenants on a neigh- 
borhood is diminished; the creation of a large economically stratified 
body of tenants is avoided. Moreover, vest pocket projects, by size 
and design, can be made to blend into the existing neighborhood and, of 
course, the prospect of racial integration is enhanced. We must move 
beyond the mere advocacy of such techniques, however, and provide the 
state low-rent program with sufficient flexibility to make possible 
the construction of such units on a feasible basis. 

The City Commission on Human Rights also is concerned with the 
matter of attractiveness and design. There is an obvious correlation 
between the dignity which responsible leadership in government is 
seeking to secure for all its people and the attractiveness of the 
housing developments in which many of these people will reside. We 
believe that low rent housing projects, in order to attract the broadest 
possible cross section of applicants should be dramatically beautiful. 
Public housing, when unattractive and institutionalized in appearance, 
presents a negative image to the public at large. The stigma of 
identification with such developments adds to the enormous burden which 
low income families already carry. When the challenge of blending beauty 
with location and practical design is faced immaginatively, many of the 


social problems attributed to public housing will disappear. 
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In conclusion, the City Commission regards the low-rent housing 
program as an integral factor in our joint efforts to uplift housing 
standards and develope healthy, democratic residential neighborhoods. 
‘The New York State Low-Rent Housing Program is a vital part of this 
effort and every phase of its administration, including volume of 
production, site selection, project size and design, must be geared 


toward advancing - a pattern of racial and economic diversity in 


housing. 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
80 Lafayette Street — New York, N. Y. 


Stanley H. Lowell Madison 5S. Jones 
Chai rman Executive Director 


FOR PRESS RELEASE: Summary of the Commission's Report on 
: Blockbusting 


The City Commission on Human Rights today ( Tuesday, Oct. 
29, 1963) made public its findings and recommeniations result-— 
ing from its Hearing on “Blockbusting." 

“Blockbusting" has been described as a neighborhood destroy 
ing tactic of real estate speculators who, by instilling racial 
panic in white home-owners, cause them to sell their properties, 
which then are resold to Negro and Puerto Rican families at 


prices far above market value. 


The Commission recommended: 

* Legislative action to drive from the market place 
unlicensed real estate manipulators whose discriminatory prac-— 
tices fall into the definition of blockbusting. 

* A re-examination by banks and lending institutions, 
including the Federal Housing Administration and the Veterans 
Administration, of their policies and regulations on the granting 
of home loans and mortgages. The Hearing found that minority 
families have great difficulty obtaining first mortgage finan- 
cing in the free market and are forced, therefore, to turm to 
speculators for easily available second and third mortgages, 


at exhorbitant cost. 


* Vigorous support by all responsible leadership for 


the City's policy of expanding the low-— and moderate-priced 
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housing supply. Especially important in this is the need for 
increased State public housing funds. 

* A vigorous educational effort geared to informing 
the entire public, especially the minority groups, of the right 
of all families to equality oof opportunity in the rental or 
purchase of housing in New York City without regard to race 
or color. 

Of primary importance in this recommendation is a City 
Commission program to enlist the help of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards and the National Association of 
Real Estate Brokers. It is pointed out that the activities 
of the speculators, though acting as principals, reflect 
on the reputation of the entire real estate industry in the 
public mind and that it is to the interest of ethical realty 
persons to lend their assistance in combatting the blockbusting 
evil. 

This report by the City Commission on Human Rights repre- 
sents the culmination of an extensive investigation followed 
by a series of public hearings on blockbusting activities. 


The hearings took place during August, October and November of 


1962. 
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FROM: CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS : 
8 EW YORK | 
—80 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N, Y. | i 


Office of Public Relations & Information : 
Tel: 566-5597, 566-5587 — ee: call tak Uf Voy, 

ae 2 Cp td gerd Shia AME 
FOR RELEASE: November 15, 1963 (FRIDAY) ODy CORE. Soye 


A conference, to be held under the sole sponsorship of the City 


Commission on Human Rights, on problems of consumers in low-income 


and minority neighborhoods, which was originally scheduled for Saturday, 
ae ¥ 
Atrtencemneneent ‘. (f-- 


November 23, will be held instead on Saturday, December 7, 1963,’ it was eo 
antieunced yesterday (Thussdayy-Navember 14) by ee $:. Jolie CC Ce 
3 Vi 


Executive Director. ‘Time: 9:00 A. M. to 4:30 P. M. ~~ 


<a fo 
The oceania 36 be held in the seiihe ist ben of the Ethical Culture 2 
ee — 


Society, 2 West 64th Street, will take up the special problems of such 


neighborhoods,, including charges of undesirable practices of some retailers, 
particularly supermarkets. Also on the agenda will be a description of the 
agencies available to help consumers, and of the laws on the books for 


protection of the consumer. 


An unusual feature for this type of conference will be invitations to 
top executives of major food chains serving these communities to take part in 


the deliberations. 
Among community groups invited to attend are: 


The Tenants Association of East Harlem 

The Credit Union of Union Settlement House 

The Consumers Union 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 

The National Ass'n for the Advancement of Colored People 
The New School for Social Research 


The Urban League 

The Bedford-Stuyvesant Area Services 

The Lower East Side Neighborhood Association 
Local Parent-Teacher Associations 


Councilman Robert A. Low also will take part. 
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nv) THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
80 Lafayette Street — New York, New York 


HOUSING CONFERENCE WITH LEADERSHIP OF CIVIL RIGHTS GROUPS 
AND AGENCIES WITH HOUSING PROGRAMS 
NOVEMBER 19, 1963 


ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED 


CORE COMMUNITY COUNCIL UF GTR. NY N.L.C. 


FHA - AMERICAN FRIENDS SER. COMM. HANA 
NYSDH N.Y.C. HOUSING AUTHORITY ADL 
NAACP | COMMONWEALTH OF P.R. URBAN LFaGUE 

CCRM WOMENS CITY CLUB CSS -— HULUSING DIV. 
NCCJ COMMUNITY CHURCH NYS. DIV. HOUSING 
AJC RIVERDALE INTG. REL. COMM. 


The meeting was opened by welcoming remarks by the Executive 
Director, Mr. Madison 5S. Jones, who pointed out the vital 
role that those present had played and could continue to 
play in furthering the Commission's expanding activity in the 
human rights field. 


Mr. Stanley Lowell, Chairman, spoke at lenth about the goals 
of the Commission and its policy for an acceleration of 
integration in all areas within the f-amewrk of the Laws, and 
especially employment and housing. He indicated that the 
economic security of the minorities was one of the first 
orders of business, b*°cause without an adequate income, they 
could not take advantage of the other equal opportunities 

for which we are pressing. 


Mr. Jack Wood provided the group with the background material 
for discussion, by reviewing the Housing Division's program 

in light of the current climate for a more aggressive approach 
to achieve housing integration. Mr. Wood referred to the 
several fronts on which he saw the Commission moving, and 
indicated how he saw these lending themselves to joint 
cooperative action. The following objectives of the Housing 
Division were spelled out: 


Work with the large real estate firms that control huge 
- gsegments of the housing market. 
Influence the role of the banking and lending institutions 
to be more receptive to the Negro applicants. 


CCHR has a responsibility to review City, State and Federal 
agencies whose programs directly or indirectly touch on housing. 
A comprehensive job of public edvcation on all aspects of 
the F.H.P. Lew and the significant auvantages of residing in 

the open city. 


DISCUSSION: 


Metropolitan Life Agreement. 


As a result of several questions there was considerable discussion 
revolving around the Metropolitan Life agreement. This reflect- 
ed a recognition of the fact that the new Metropolitan policy, 
opening up the Parkchester facilities and expanding minority 
residence in other developments here in New York City and else- 
where throughout the country, was an invaluable first step. 
Questions were raised, however, as to whether or not the 
company's policy ‘1ad trickled down to all of its management 
offices. Some €g:ncies are continuing to receive complaints and 
there is a clear need for CCHR to review on a regular and 
continuing basis the company's policy and program as provided 
for in the agreement. 


Recommendations for Action & Educational Program to Acczlerate 
Integration in Housing 


The Minority Community 


There was considerable discussion about the need for programing 
which would bring about greater movement of non-white families 
out of the Ghetto areas. It developed that severa’ agencies 
were planning programs designed to reach and motivate the 
minority community. These included the Urban Le: gus, the 

NY SCDH, CCRw and AFS. It was agreed that, for a woe effective 
service to the minority corymunity, some plan of coordination 
should be worked out between the respective organizations - and 
that CCHR should convene tnis sub-group so that it could report 
‘to this body at the December meetin,. 


The NAACP representative reported thet by obtcining the conperation 
of rivisters, they had reached more persors who were inte:icsted 

in housing, 'vho were referred to their office on Saturdays and 
evenings. At this time, infoimation is given them on available 
housing and the F.H.P. Law, eic. The question was raised about 

the CCHR, sending t.:.e NAACP complaint forms which would enable 
people to file more promptly and therefore insure a greater > 

degree of success in obtaining the apartment in question. 

After some general discussion about the value of this decentralized 
service, the Commission Chairman suggest that CCHR would consider 
this proposal and discuss plans for putting it in operation.. 


Other concerns on which action was strongly indicated related to 
housing conditions which areteandlied uy Buildings & Housing, Dept. 
of Re_ocations, H.k.B. and Housing Authority. It was suggested 
that at subsequent meetings the appropriate staff representative 
from these agencies heinvited to hear directly from this 
responsible leadershir wae various ways their agencies could 
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better serve the people. 


There was an appeal for CCHR to do some work in Williamsbridge 
before it becomes another completely segregated community. 
There are new one family houses being sold only to Negroes and 
they are over-priced. 


The point was made that one way to combat this is that the 
agencies and organizations reacr ~-re and more of the minority 
people and provide them with adequate housing information - 

such as where they can find good buys which compare favorably 
with iitchell-Lama housing. That apartment seekers be encouraged 
to use all the resources available and that the advantages of 
less congested communities be stressed, particularly in cases 

of families with school age children. 


Factors which have discouraged such movement in the past were 
discussed, such as the lack of knowledge of the Law and fear 
of being unwanted. It was generally conceded that the leader- 
ship had been remiss in making clear the posit‘ ve ber ‘its, 
including better cciools, code enforcement, municipeéi services 
and a better house or apartment for the money spent. 


The Housing & Real Estate Industry: 


CCONR in an interpretation of its policy and responsibility 
indicated that it would prevail upon key agents, brokers and 
institutional interests to take affirmative action resulting 
in the voluntary opening up of properties and developments 
within their control. 


It was suggested that a joint meeting be called by CCHR for 
the religious leaders of each faith, the civil rights leaders 
and a group o” real estate men. The purpose, io put before 
them the position of this leadershir and their attitude toward 
complete compiiance with the F.H.P Law. It was felt that the 
weight of the religious leaders ste .us would effectively influence 


the trade. 


To further implement a direct and indirect educational Campaign 
with the real estate industry, some specific and technical 
information should be made available to the community resources 
by the CCHR's Research Division -—- It was felt that inform tion 
Should be available, not only for middle income housing, but also 
for rent controlled housing in widly despersed areas throughout 
the horoughs. This should also include something of a community 
profile and some data on vacancy ret’ > which could be very 
useful to the apartment seekers with whom the agencies have 
coniacts. It was indicated that some information is now avail- 
abl. and that other pertinent - data is being developed and will 
be made available. 


Before concluding the meeting, the Commission indicated that it 
was hopeful of the support and cooperation of the agencies 
represented who are in a position to complement and re-enforce 
the Commission's program. 

Agreed that the next meeting be Tuesday, December 17th at 4 P.M. 
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“ae SUL-COMMITTEE WORKING ON AN ACCELERATED PROGRAM 


FOR INTEGRATED HOUSING. 
December 3, 1963--------- City Commission on Human Rights 


This meeting was called because it was learned that several of the 
resources in the field were moving into programs for the acceleration 
of the housing integration, which would revolve around their working 
with minority community groups, and from the initial reports it appeared 
that there was a duplication of effort and a duplication of the 
contacts. It seemed that in view of the valuable potential of these 
resources that CCHR should take the initiative in inviting these groups 
to meet together with CCHR to discuss wuat each group was doing and — 


how each could help the other 


Present: Staffs: 
Miss Fran Levenson-------- N.Y. State Comm. Jack Wvod 
Mr. John Taylor----------- American Friends Doris Hayes 
Mr. Herbert Forsmith------ American Friends - 

Mrs. Edna Merson--------- -CCRM 

Mrs. Jean Kawesh---------- CCRM 

Mr. Charles wilson-----—-—--CCRM 7 

Mrs. Betty Hobart--------- N.Y. State Comm. 


The meeting was opened by Jack Wood who then asked that each represent- 
ative give a brief resume of her current program to implement the FHP 
Law through direct action in the minority communities. 


CCRM: —- Mr. Charles Wilson, reporter. 


Their program, called "PACE", has been designed to encourage minorities 
to use all available channels for finding apartments. 

To help the applicants think through the process of determining income 
levels and what part of it they can allocate to rent. 

The system of using partnership apartment seekers or checkers has also 
proved to be very effective. 

CCHM plans to implement its committee's speakers bureau. 

From a public relations standpoint, many of the existing illusions about 
the need and extent of the probler should 2e clarified. | 

There is a definite need for cooperative effort. 

About 60 seekers are presently known to CCHil. Uf these it is likely 
that many will make their own adjustments and will be lost. | 

Various methods ate used to help the seeker, sone a pon tees 
than others. ‘One thing that helps is when thé applicant ‘i illing to 
move out of Mdnhattan. They havé more successful result in ther "7 


boroughs. 


Manhattan is ivérisoetna, rinteda are highér and not as many opportunitiés. 


CORM indicated that they "had difficulty in trying to match a particular 


with a specific applicant. 
N. Y.S.C, D.H. - Wi ds Fran Levensdn, reporter. 


The N.Y.S. Cont. hie plans for a bli ghtly airrbrent approach. They wiil 
start with five pilot areas in which they will maké & conhunity profile 
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covering schools, transportation and other facilities and housing. The 
areas to be covered; Kew Gardens, Bayside, Astoria, Bensonhurst, 


Sheepshead Bay, King Bay and Inwood. 
The findings from this survey are to be put together in a bulletin, to 
be distributed to the Negro social and civic groups throughout the City. 


There are also plans to work through other organizations having contacts 
in the neighborhoods studied, urging them to help create a more favor- 
able attitude toward ininority residents. 


The Association of FHP Committees are also seeking applicants for homes 
in the suburbs. It was suggested that the volunteers on these committees 
need some guidance as they proceed with contacts of both the trade and 


the consumer. 


The Urban League —- Miss Rita Smollens, reporter. 


The U.L. plans to launch a middle-income registry. They wish to avoid 
any duplication with the other groups working directly with the consumer. 
They started by gathering names of apartment seekers. They already have 
a long list of persons who are interested; many of those listec are 

known to the agency through staff contacts. The question is, what to do 
with this list, how to find the kind of apartments asked for and within 
the price range the persons can afford. Most of the seekers wish to 

live in Manhattan. 

The question was raised, do the people know what is available in the 
housing marke» and have they gone to a broker, consulted the ads or used 
the normal chanuels. The idea being that if the persons have done this, 
they would know that there is a scarcity of decent apartments under $100.00. 
Rita feels that she needs help in locating the kind of apartments desired. 
She plans to contact Negro social clubs, etc. asking that they invite 
speakers to tell them of the U.L. e-rvice and requesting that they send 
information about it to their membership. 


A suggestion was made that people from the white communities be invited 
to come to the Negro groups to tell them about their neighborhood and to 
invite them to come out to some special event and meet some of the 
residents. The purpose would be to help both sides in their attitudes 
toward each other. | | 

It was agreed that when the U.L. gets its plans started, that when their 
seekers run into discrimination, that they ask for assistance from CCHil's 
checkers and from CCHHK for their services. 

CCRM might be asked to train new checkers in the neighborhood where the 
U.L. was making referrais. CCHK can be of further help, by initiating 
its own complaints of landlords, buildings, etc. without the applicant 
making a personal complaint. 

It was. recommended that the U.L. separate its cases; so that they could 
get help from those which related to the various city departments such as, 
Dept. of Welfare, Reht & Rehab., Housing & Buildings, Housing Authority, 
ete. If she made contact with these resourc2s, they could be of help in 
resolving her questions and concerns. 


An important comment was made about the value of making a special 

effort to reach college students who will soon be taking on the responsibi- 
lity of marriage and a home, so that they start off with the concept of 
integrated living firmly planted in their minds. 


: 
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Mrs. Merson felt that there is a duplication of effort and confusion, 
because the same groups dre being contacted by several agencies and | 
for the same purpose. .It was agreed that unlets the groups here worked 
out specific areas which they could best cover, and also some method 
of cléarance and sharing, that there could be duplication as indicated 


american: Friends. Service; Committee - John Taylor, reporter. 2 w. AY 


ferveer-s 
The Committee has been very effective in Jersey. They have see KR 
a bulletin, a buyer & seller listing service called "CHUICE*. et is 
widely distributed; the U.L. offices in Jersey have cooperated. nog 


them. Committee volunteers go to organizations providing them with . ee. 
information on the laws and the listing service. ey 
In N.Y.C. the foeus has been on a co-sponsorship of a Co-op, Bellevue 

South. This development will be a Mitchell Lama project with ecewed 

rents. The Committee will be trying to get involved with minority 

organized groups with programs on the opportunities available in housing 

and the assets of some of these new communities, in terms of facilities 

and value of the properties. They plan to select groups of a stable 
economic level, if themis a wide range, more varied nee Wi 1d 

be given. 

There is a possibility of dividing up on a@ geographic basi's. They are 

about to start their contacts with groups on a pi.sot basis. The first 
meeting will be a panel program, the second meeting will be with a 

.,. .ghetic builder as a speaker. : 

li. cesponse to a question on what kind of ‘aSormation eculd be given to 
groups, John suggested that some answers would come from his agency, 

the H.k.B., others from the volunveers and their first-hand kmowledge 


of various areas. 


The importance of preparing the white community for newe onmer ias 
discussed at length, there was different opinians about the wane of 

spending time on this rather than on direct confrontati on to encourage 

the Negro to move out in the open city. 

In Chicago, the A.F.S.C. is doing this job of working both sides of the 
problem, namely, the trade and the consumer. They have a foundation 

grant which enables them to do a professional job in creating change in 
attitudes, especially among the whites in a giver::community. i 


At the end of the meeting, there were comments indicating that there was 
real value in this kind of exchange, that now some mechanits for working 
cooperatively should be developed. The U.L. indicated they would like 
to concentrate their efforts in upper Manhattan and in the Bronx, around 
the Concourse. They have not made any group contacts, were w ting to 


learm what othershad in mind. 


Suggestions for Further Action: 


1.- Possibility that the Urban League & American Friends, NY State. 
Comm. share lists to avoid duplications. 


2 - A working session to develope a set of materials appropriate for 
approachs in areas’ to be reached. 


3 - A unified appeal by those present. 


nih we 
4 —- Best results by each agency presenting its own efforts, but 
tailor each to complement each other. 


5 - CCHR begin to identify what all 4 groups here are doing, by 
preparing a special brochure, etc. 


6 - Groups can share contacts, These groups should plan to reach 
organizations in Brooklyn & Queens. | 


7 — There should be a conereteplan to avoid a conflict. New York 
State Comm. interested in én application or history sheet. 


8 —- N.Y.St. Comm. & Urban League agreed to work out a joint form 
for prospective tenants. 


9 — Registry card—- agreed that CCnM send their card to be looked at- 
perhaps it could be adopted by each group. 


10 —- A card to be designed for use at meetings when audience indicates 
interest in obtaining new housing. 


ll -—- Recommended that a report of this meeting be given at the 
Dec. 17th meeting. fFran Levenson will make report. 


Summary Conclusion 


This initial evaluation of the program efforts of these agencies to achieve 
and accelerate a broader degree of integration in housing in N.Y.C. 

was very encouraging. While there are some areas of overlap and 
duplication of effort, it becomes quite c!sar that each group enjoys 
certain skills, talents and contacts, which complement the efforts and 
attributes of the others. 


CCRM with a long history of program efforts in the procurement of apts. 

in New York City, is uniquely qualified by experience and reputation, 

to perform the function that it does. The other agencies, NYSDH, AFSC eS 
and the Urban League are local affiliatesof National organizations long 
established in the field. These agencies are able to draw on a background 

of proven techniques and experience developed on a ivcal and national 

basis. The challenge that remains, therefore, becomes one of welding all 

of these special assets in a close knit, cooperative effort that gets the 

job done without subordinating the image or individuality of each of the 


agencies. 


The Housing Division of the City Commission, as requested, will provide xa 
this coordinative service, assisting wherever possible in the development 
and implementation of programs which give meaning to equal opportunity 

in housing. 
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COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
eet - New York, N. Y. 100 


80 Lafayette Tel, 566-2121 


Sranizy H. Lowe. 
Chai — | 
Mansson S. Jonzs 
Executive Director 
December 9, 1963 
Mr. Norman Hill 
National CORE 
38 Park Row | 
New York 30, New York 
Dear Mr. Hills: | | 
. | On November 19th, the City Commission on Human Rights met 


with the key persons in the civil rights field and agency 
representatives carrying responsibility for housing 
integration. The response was excellent and it was the 
consensus of the group and the City Commission on Human 
Rights that we should come together perhaps.on a monthly 
basis to sharpen our approach and implementation of the 
broad areas of our respective programs designed to 
accelerate a tion in housing in New York City. 


It was agreed that \the next meeting be held here at the 
Commission's headquarters on Tuesday, December 17th at 
4:00 P.M., in the Conference Hoom. 

j \ | 

Enclosed is a copy of \the minutes in a condensed form 
also a reply card AGF your convenience. 


The meeting on Deceutiex 7th Will be preceaded by refresh- 
ments. from 4:00 —- 4:30 P.W.. We hope you will be able to 
attenc and share in this invaluable expression of exchange 
and stimulation. ‘ 


\ 
s, 
. 

* 


. 
. 
‘\ 
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Sincerely, 
Jack i. Wood dr. 


J EW sap Housing Director 
Enc. 


(FORMERLY THE COMMISSION ON INTERGROUP RELATIONS) 
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Chairman Ballard January 15, 1964 
Operational Fla.:ning Unit Kingsborough Co: munity College 


“glection of a site for Kinzsborough Co munity College mist be on 
clear «rounds but imortant information has not yet been provided by the Board 
of Hizher “Xducation. tun Sines ttestlien shows that six subjects bear on the 
problem of site selection. The six are: : 

A. Types of Educational Need 
2, New York City Community College 
C. Single or Fultiple Advantages 
0D. Tocation Criteria 

Ge the Froblen of Urrenev 


F. Temporary and Permanent Sters: The Froblem of Costs and Coimitment 


‘Sth these subjects considered, each site can be more carefully evaluated. 


A. Types of “ducational Need 
In its “Lon Range Plan for the City University of New York, 1961-1975" 


the Board of Higher “ducation speaks of a need for 17,800 more community college 

seats. However, the Board did not indicite criteria governing the size, function 
and conseauent distribution of community colleges in any one borough. Thus : we 

do not know if the request for Kingsborough funds is intended for a college larze 
enough to serve all of Brook.yn's needs until 1975 and perhaps thereafter. If this 
reco-mendation can be justified, our consideration of sites must be handled on 
' basis a; ropriate to these needs, %n the other hand, if more than one commmity 


college is needed and planned for in Srooklyn by 1975, our site consideration 


must proceed on a ditferent basis. 


~ 2 = 


Klong with size, there are major concerns regarding functions 
af the co-runity colleges. ‘The Board has indicated two major areas of function. 
Mme involves veneral liberal arts education. In this field, the Board intends 
to enroll two-year degree candidates and many four-year degree candidates. At 
the com; letion of two vears! of work, the four-year candidates if tieir marks 
are adequate, vol: be pe sitted to transfer to the City's senior colleges, By 
thie device, tre Aoard wiil exnand the four year educational capacity of the 
City's college system and zt the same time take enro: lment pressure off these 
overcrowded institutions. © 

A second major area of function involves s:ecialized technical edu- 
e tion in a number of fielde. ‘ach one of these curricula wiil involve two years 
of full-time study and many wi?l require expensive equipment and speciaily de- 
signed instructional spaces. The most efficient use of such xquicment and space 
is made when there is ful use of it, subject to requirements for maintenance, 
rerair aa replacement. consequently dunlic.tion of such facilities that results 
in underutilization becomes very expensive and should be avoided if possible. To 
avoid underutiligcation students sould be taken from as large an ares QS N@Ce*ssiry. 
For some courses this ar a may be as large as a borough, or the entire city. In 
fact, the New York City Co -unity Coliege which now provides a large number of 
technical training courses, draws students from all over the City. Consequently, 
highly specialized technical schools would be located best very near the inter 
section of major mass transit facilities. On the other hand a reneral. education 
program and those technical courses which do not re:uire special equijment or | 
spaces, need not be confined to one’ facility, and therefore can be legs centrally 
lec. ted. In Srcoklyn, the New York City Co:-unity Co lege in the downtowm area, 


reinforces this :(iecentralization possibility. 


De New York City Co munity College 


The New York City Co-rmunity College in downtowm Rrooklyn, is ad-- 
ministered by a Board of Trustees appointed by the Governor and the Mayor of 
the City of New York. Thi: co'lLege has 2,700 day students and 6,000 evening 
ones. An expansion program is underway to allow enrollment of 5,00 day and 
12,000 evening students. The first expanded freshman class wil oceur in Fall, 
1966 when «4 large office-tyre classrooti tad lding is comnleted on the block 
bounded by “illary, Pearl, Jay and Johnson streets: | 

Thie co-mumity co” lege runs d.y and evening sessions. Vay session 

students are completely enrolled in technical and businesr courses, as the 
accompanying table shows. The evening session gives these courses and also 
offers two-ywar academic prograns anc :dult education courses, vollege officials 
have stated that the day seseion wiil shift a good part of its em hasis te 
ociidaiiie course work «hen the new iilding is comrleted, | 

‘niy about forty percent of the day sercsion student enrelinent comes 
from Srooklyn. in the evenin= session, less than sixty rereent of the students 
come from Sreoklyn. ‘Therefore completion of community college facilities in 
the other boroughs should result in a substantial increxse in the college's 
ability to take ~cre Brooklyn students. In 1962 only 449 of 1,760 applicants 
from Brooklyn -ublic hich schools w re admitted. 

Tne New York city Co vunity College information sakes thie auch 
a parent. To do sensible site selection, we need an over-a'l plan for corzunity 
colleve facilities, which coordinates the prozrans and intentions cf the Soard 
of “izher ‘dic tion and the Kew York Gity Community College. Obviously t!:ere 
is anced for additional seats now but we cannot make the best decision because 


necessiry information is lacking. ‘Mm the other hand, this does not mile out 


applic tion of negative evaluations to some sites, when the facts warrant such 


judgment. 


Ce. ‘ingle ‘ Multiple Advantages 
The So.:md of Hisher Fduertion states that the major purpose of a 
co: munity college is to sive more edueation and training to those who otherwise 
wi'l not be able to ret it. In this sense, the Poard claims that location of 
the frcility as a meane of upgrading a comunity is irrelevant to the educatiqnal 
task aid therefore s':ould not be considered as a locational determinant. CSharp 
issue oust be taken wi.th this noeition. Ina period. of vast social upheaval 
anonz the “ity's minority vorulation -- a .eriod also of searcity of funds for 
azeliorative c-sures, the sossibility of securing ~uitiple asdvanta-es from 
svery oxpenditure must be cxa ined closely. If the attempt to secure rmltiple 
advantages xoulc seriously injure the -rimary educ-tional function of a commmity 
college, t'en the Board's :osition should be respected. ‘ovever, if such injury 
cannot. be shown, then cov~munity uncradinz, inprovement of minority educational 
o;portunities, or any other demonstrable social and economic benefit must be 
considered as a locational factor. 
rurther, the Noard har not indicated hor a community college program 

will relate to the future economy of the city and region. Des the Board want 

scilities for training medical and lavoratory technicians, computer operators, 
interior designers and decorators, draftaemen, statistieal clerks, or what? ‘/e 
cannot see if tiere is a desirable relation between the City's expenditure on 
education, and the econory's need for ski’led workers, without knowledge of the 
Roard's program and of the refons for it. "ere, again, the need is evident for 
deriving multi;le advantage from City cxpenditure. ith such benefit in mind, 
we can secure better >riority judgments for expenditure as well as better site 


decisions. 


Ce Loeation Criteria 


The previous discussion dealt with facters external to the sites. 
Here we deal with criteria relevant te the sites as such. The first criterian 
is negative. The site for a comunity eollege should not preenpt unique re- 
sources suitable for other purzvoses. Por example, it would be inadvisable 
to take Manhattan Beach which could serve ae @ valuabl’ recreation resource. 
‘Fqually, another site in the Fast Hew York-Bromevil’e area ould be in- 
advisable, es it is an industrial center providing jobs for many nearby residents, 
many of whom are Negroes and fuerto Ricans. | 

A second criterion deals with mass transit accessibility. Here there 
are problems involved with scale, and generality or spcelality of function. If. 
there is to be only one nore comunity college in Br oklyn, a central location 
relative to transit is almost imperative. If there will be sore than one insti- 
tution, the location problem changes and other factors, besides transportation, 
becomes xore significant. If there will be more than one institution, including 
highly s -ecialised vocational training in some fields, it iis Te important to 
have these specialised o vortunities at a loc:tion central to mass transit. 

4 third problem concerns evening students who form a sigificant portion 
ef co munity college enrollment. After a day's work, these students should not 
be required to travel to from one end of the borough to the other, in order to 
acquire further education and training. In tems of this factor alone, far out 
locations should he stéieaiaee. Since Brooklyn has a large downtown coiaunity 
college, it should be possible te secure some intermediate locations in the 
borough for future facilities -—~ that is, if more than one such facility is 


desired. 


B. The Problem of Urgency 

| The Board of Higher “ducation has stressed the urgent need to 
expand community college facilities. However, @ majer site location decisien 
depends on better understanding of the Board's intentions as to size and 
program of a new cormunity college. Pending sueh understanding, it is ad- 
vieable to open @ temporary fac’ lity in an easily accessible location. Even 
this step should be preeeded by review of the time that it takes to prepare 
such a facility, and the cost of it. This result can be compared with progress 
in expansion of co munity college facilities in other boroughs, especially as 
enrollment in the New York City Co-aunity Colle;es is affected. 


¥, Temporary and Permanent Steps: The Probles of Costs and Co-mitment 

| A major rroblem in a:proving expenditure of funds for a temporary 
facility, 13 in ovening the vay to permanent use at the desimated location. 
This is the danger in approving tem corary location at Manhattan Beach, even if 
some facilities there are usable at minimum cost to the city. It would be 
better policy te — a building and location like that at 250 Livingston Street, 
until a long run selution is achieved. | 

As for a long run solution, land costs should not be a major deter 

minant in a locational decision. “hat may arpear as a minimal land cost for 
far—out vacant land or a cheanly available facility like Manhattan Beach, will 
be expensive to users in terns of increased trans;ort costs and the gr ater time 
and energy rewired to get to and from such locations. 


GS. Reeo mendation 


1. n rounds of eduecetional policy alone, we do not have enough in- 
formation from the Toard of Higher Education to take a permanent Loeation 


step.e .e .elieve the Board should prepare @ long-run size function and 


loe:.tlon zoliey for cormunity colleres in every beroush and that a statement 


of tuic wit’. elecuate study materials should be resented to the City Planning 
do sissivoi. ) | 

oe Rnother mafor basis for taking steps towards a permanent location for 
6 co munity collece, is to be found in considerations of social policy. The most 
important such co.isideration at this time is that of providing inereaeed edu- 
cation op, ortunity for a popul.tion impoverished by segregation and diserimi- 
nation, and the .ossibility of doing this sheuld be thoroughly investigated. 

3. ‘Cypeetalized teehnieal training involving expensive equipment and class- 
room design siiould be left to the downtown New York City Comunity College at 
tnis time. 

he If, efter further review, it is desirable to desimate a temporary 
lec:tion for beginning a new co: munity college, thie should be done with the 
crevision that the co™lege be in a relatively central location. 

5. For the vresent, technical education requiring substantial investment 
in equipment should be minimized or omitted until the follewing occurs: 

&) there is eocordination of the plans and functions of the Board of 
Hicher idueation's co:v mndty coilege progrem with those of the New York City 
co munity Soilege; 


5) a long-run size, funetion and loc tion polLey with adequate study 


background is presented to the City Planning Co-miseion by both institutions. 


—. 


Il. SITE REVIEW 


Fourteen sites for a community college were investigated. 


Six sites regarded as relatively far out are Manhattan Beach, 
Borough Line, FPountein Avenue, Flatlands Industrial Area, Paerdegat 
Basin, and Stillwell Avenue. Six sites are in mid-Brooklyn. Two 
involve industrial areas. These are the Brownsville- “Yast New York 
site and the Old Trommers Brewery site. One site is in back of 
Kings County Hospital, and another is an urban renewal area around 
Fulton Perk adjoining Bedford-Stuyvesant and the north edge of the 
Crown Heights community. A fifth is around Ebbets Field and a 
sixth is in the Bay Ridge area over the railroad tracke at 66th 
Street. Two sites ere in downtown Brooklyn. One at 250 Livingston 
Street has »sen proposed solely as a temporary location to get the 
eollese under way quickly. The last is an urban renewal site at 
the Fort Greene Meat Market. 
Ae The Far-Out Sites 
ie The Manhattan Beach Site 
This is the site preferred by the Board of Higher 
Education. The U.S. Air Foree used this site but dis- 
continued operations. Only buildings near the entrance 
to the base are in use for Civil Defense training. The 
property comprises about seventy acres with buildings 
of vérious tenen and sizes. The nearest rapid transit 
station is about a mile and a half away. The property 
is bounded by water on three sides: Sheepsheed Bay to 
the norths Rockaway Inlet off the wall to the east; the 
Atlantic Ocean to the south, off the area formerly used 


as Oriental Beach. 
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A potential advantage of Manhattan Beach is its 
possible availability within a few months as a temporary 
facility. The ergument is that existing buildings can be 
prepared shortly for occupancy by an opening enrollment of 
400 students. Presumably this would increase to 600 as a 
twoeyeer program takes full effect in the following year. 

In the meantime, plans could be made for permanent utilize- 
tion of the site, and when construction is completed, students, 
faculty end administration would move from one set of buildings 
to incites , without disruption of the college. The natural 
beauty of the site is extolled by the Board of Higher Education, 
which states that the site is easily accessible. 

Trese claims merit scrutiny on several counts. First, 
- this site is a unique resource most suitable for use as:a beaoh. 
With the Oity's need for beach area demonstrated in the struggle 
over Breezy Point, there is no reason to let go of this area for 
a community college unless there is demonstration that no other 
lecations are equally or more suitable and available. The City 
Planning Commission believes that much more suitable locations 
can be made available. 

Second, the claim of transport convenience is in error. 
A site amile and a half from the nearest rapid transit stop is 
not easiiy accessible. Operation at this site would cut evening | 


utilization of facilities to a minimum by making too much of a 


travel demand on working students. Location of the sommunity. 


et et ttt en iin 


college here, brings such a -reat time-travel barrier into being, that it 
would deprive thousands of students, many of them minority group members, of 
the a: caetaaiiiee te expand their car er and personal horisons. 

Third, there is the matter of size. Manhattan Beach is large enough 
to take care of all co -mmity college needs of Brooklyn for many years, This 
could mean that need for co-munity college facilities eleewhere in the borough 
might be dive ted hy the argument that land was available in Manhattan Beach. 
Consequently, achievement of a pattern of equitable distribution of covaundty 
colleges throughout the borough, would be threatened scrtously by this project. 
This threat is increased by the fact that the Board has not announced any policy 
with regard to sise, function, and distribution of conmmmnity collegesiin Brooklyn. 

On ‘heen grounds, we believe that any cpening of the door to use of 

Manhattan Beach as a conmunity college, even temporarily, is dangerous. If a 
temporary facility is badly needed, other sites should be sought and used. 


2, The Borough Line Site 


This is a largely vacant area around the intersection of Linden 
Boulevard and Conduit Avenue at the prochiigntieede border. There iit @ fou 
scattered frame homes, many in ap.arently poor conditien. The land is below 
grade. An open sewer runs through the area. There are scattered residences 
and the cormmity, largely Italian, may be espnated to oppese any taking. 

A large co-wunity college plant sould be located on this site, However, 
the site has many dtondvenbagen. The land would require extensive fil) and: pre~ 
paration. Rapid transit is almost 34. of a mile away. Day ae woll as eveniag 
students would have difficulty in getting to the site, Unless other devdlopmant 
takes place in this area, we ould get a developed area surpounded by below 


grade land, 


3. The Fountain Avenue Site 


This is the Lesstiben of the prorosed State Mental Hygiene facility. 
The land is belew crade, practically all vacant with some scattered fram 
residenees in apparently poor condition. The New Lote Avenue terminal of the 
IRT is nearly a mile from the northern edge of this site. 

The reasoning used for the Borough Line site applies to this one. 
A large community eollege could be located here. However we may not want @ 
large college and site. Then we would have a developed aite surrounded sf 
below-grade undeveloped land. Land development would require extensive £413 
and preparation. The lack of nearby rapid transit plus the far-out location 
would result in major use of the college as a day facility, and minimise its 
use fr evening study. Inquiries made to the state in eonnestion with a proposed 

Mitchell Lama development resulted in a firm refusal on their part to relinquish 

their hold, even though the land is City-owned. 


4. The Flatlands Industrial Ares Site 
| No speaific area was indieated by the proponente of this location. 
Although scattered vacant land is available, none of it appeare suitable. Trens- 
portation is generally poer although a portion of the larger area is served by 
rapid transit. 


5. Paederset Begin ols fx 
saree choug f : 
| With the unfortunate-denise-ef the Paedergat Basin housing proposal, / 
ae i wor Ary 7h eh that , 
, City-owned land may be available... In view of transportation considerations, 


however, this loeation has little te recommend it, being about 2 miles fran 


the nearest subway. In addition, mash of the City~omed land is apparently 


the chew Mmbuse s the seep of te moponel + 
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committed to a wluntary hospital and for public school facilities {2 woth 60 heuiinicl 


6. Stillwell Avenue i 
‘The Stillwell Avenue area has been designated in the 1962-63 Urban Renewal Program. 
The recent decision to build the Shorefront High School on the site has reportedly 


destr qed the housing and redevelopment potential of the larger area. with ee 
passage of Amendment 5 exempting sanitary and combi sed sewer construction from 
the debt limit, the filling in of Coney Island Creek and the possible assenblage 
ef up to 85 acres becomes feasible. If such could be the case, sufficient land 
ideally located with respect to transportation and the future community college 
pattern would be available to permit housing, a ‘commnity colleze, and other 
facilities. The problems are tcse of time sime 5 - 10 years would be required 
to process the site and make it available under Title I, Still, if a leng-term 
plan for more than one community college were developed, the mass transit netwerk 
around this location would make it ideal for serving southwestern “rooklyn, 

The “onely Island branch of the Independent Subway, and the Sea Beach and West 
Red lines of the BMT converge on tis site. However, since land processi rm 


would teke much time, this site snould not be the first one developed for a new 


\ 
: community college . 


B. The Mid-Br-eklyn Sites 
Six: mid-Brooklyn sites have been suggested for the community college. 
Twe ere mainly industrial areas. A third is the old Kingston Avenue Hospital 
just nerth of Kings County. ‘he fourth is the ‘ulton Park Urban Reneval site. 
A fifth is aroun! Ebbets Field. A sixth twrders on the Bay Ridge-Sunset Park even, 


1. The Old Trommer's Brewery ite 
This is ea large block bounded by Broadway, Jamaica and Bushwick Avenues 


and bordering on fvergreen “emetery to the northeast. the site is now ocoupied 


«1 Je 


by a large New Yor« “ity Transit dathiiees garage, repair shops :nd storage yards 
for the Transit Authority's BMT Division and a large Safeway gas station with 
parking lots. The site is well served by transits; the “anarsie and Broadway 
lines of the BMT and the Fulton Street line of the Independent. 

Transitewise the site is easily accessible to many areas of Brooklyn 
which have been requesting a commurity college. these areas include East New 
York, Brownsville, @usiwick, Bedford-Stuyvesent. However, a number of factors 
militate against selection cf this site. First, the existirg transit uses can- 


not easily be duplicated or relocated elsewhere. Second, the site is practieally 


at the intersection of major traffic arteries leading to the Interboro Parkway.. 


These arteries are Last New York Avenue, Jamaica Avenue, Atlantic and “ushwick 
Avenues and Pennsylvania Avenue. If a Bushwick Expressway is built, it may 
tuptuee on the site. This confluence of avenues and traffic creates obstacles 
to easy pedestrian access. Moreover, the site appears to be hemmed in by the 
cemetery and elevation of BMT lines around it. ‘Thus the site appears as an 
isolated piece of land in a non-residential setti 1m, with little room for 


expansion. 


2. The Brownsville-E-st New York Industrial Area Site 

This site is bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue, Junius Street, and Atlantic 
and 4elmont Avenues. It is an area of mixed residential and industrial eccupancy 
in which many minority persons work and live. Many of the buildings are in 
poor coniition. Stops ma the Canarsie and ‘roadway lines of the BMT and the 
Fulton Street line of the Independent system, serve the area. 

Undoubtedly transportation to the arca is good, and many Queens students 


could get to a community college at this location. The pocr condition of many 


buildings makes clearance feasible. There are two major factors adverse to 


ole 


loeatio: of a comminity college here. First, it is one of the important de- 
centralised industrial areas of the city. This function should be increased 
in the future, ont in recognition of this the Planning Commission has soned it 
fer industrial use. Second, many ef the jobs here are held by minerity peeple 
ond are bedly needed by them. Substantial clearance for a college would reduce 
their employment and increase our inmediate welfare ecsts. | 


3. The Kingston Avenue Hospital Site 

Thies is a thock of aboutiscres bounded ty Winthrop Street, Rutland Reed, 
Kingsten end Al tany Avenues, just to the north of Kings County Hospital. 4 
little over three-cuarters of an acre has been turned. over to the League Scheel 
fer Seriously Disturbed Children. ‘The property also has . a new $8,000,000 
gentral laundry which serves the City's entire public hospital system a surses 
dermitory; a mental hygiene clinic housed temporarily in a milding on the 
property; a emall residence area for other hospital personnel. There are in 
eddition a nenber of unused nineteenth century buildings in poor condition. 
The State recently considered rehabilitating and re-using these buildings, but 
decided that it was uneconomic to do se, Downstate Medical University is just 
acress fron Kings County Hespital on Clarkson Avenue. To the west of the alte 


is the Wingate High School. The nearest subway stop is on the IRT Flatbeh 
Avenue line about half e mile away. | 

| Mr. Richards of the Uepartment of Hospitals was questioned about ree@se 
ef this site. A study has just begun on future program needs of Kings County 
Hospital. This study will take out a year to complete. Until then, they will x 
mot know whether or not this land is needed for the hospital program, and they 
‘are unwilling to let go of the property at this time. 


as. 


The things that. recommend Kingston Avenue are the followings the major 
part of it is available for re-use without extensive demolition or relocation 
of residents, It is a pleasant site, with some trees and grass area, It is. 
situated among a number of institutiois with which it might interact functionally, 
and also could relate to the surrounding residential community. It is possible 
that with the surrounding medical facilities, a specialized community college 
of medical technology could be advantageously located here. 

There are einetreitngee. The property is not well located in relation 
to mass transit. Therefore any proposel for a specialised facility such as 
medical techmlogy would have to be evaluated carefully. This need fer evaluation 
is more pertinent as Wew York City Yommunity Vollege already has a medical tech- 


nology prograr: under way. If serious consideration is given to this idea, cou roe 
ordination would have to be arranged among the Downstate Medical University, 
Kings County Hospital, the Board of Higher Education and the New York City 
Community “ollege., All of this presumes that the Kings County Hospital study 
shows or allows for such use of the Kingston Avenue icaiantey. | | 
Use of the property for a liberal arts junior college would offer dif~- 
: ferent advantages and preblems. It is probable that a college at this lecation 
would be supported enthusiastically by the surrounding white middle-class popne 
lation, and could quickly become a commnity resource as well as an educational 
center. However, a number of problems are posed by the nature of the property 
and its location. It is not a large area and unless a decision to tuild high 
were made, it could not accommodate a large enrollment. If there were a large 
enrollment, much additional traffic,neise and need for commercial facilities | 
might be generated, to the detriment of the immediately surrounding residential 


area. These possible problems would require careful study. 
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he The Fulton Park Site 

This is part of a renewal area in the City Planning Comaission's 196) 
program, The area, 56 ecres suitable for clearance, is between *ulton Street 
and Atlantic Avenue, Albany and Ralph Avenues, excluding the block occupied 
by St. John's neapited. There are also eight acres in bad condition on the 
north side of Fulton Street between Fulton Park and Brevoort Houses, The area 
is mainly residential with stcres on Fulton Street. Pepulation is mainly Negro. 
The Independent subway runs along Fulton Street with stops at Utica and Ralph 
Avenues, Students from Queens can reach the site via the Independent line, 
Students from northern Brooklyn, using the BMT lines can transfer to the 
Independent system at mreeiiii Junction and reach the site in two or three 
stops. The site is on the southern edge of Jedford-Stuyvesant and the northern 
edge of Yrown Heights. 

Problems of the site arise from need for substantial relocation which 
will take time, and from the cost of land acquisition. However, the site will 
be cleared for rebuilding anyhow, and start of new construction does not have 
to wait for total clearance, ‘he expense may be offset by Federal write-down 
on land, and construction subsidy for the colleze. Some advantages not found 
in most of the other sites may be found here, <A commoity college in this 
lecation can be a symbol of the City's determination to combat poverty induced 
by disaimination and segregation, It may aid in the educational saturation 
campaign being planned for areas like Bedford-Stuyvesant and follows the Mayor's 
purpose of providing avenues for economic and cultural advance through improved 
youth services. In addition, it can stimulate improved land de velopment and 
home maiffnance in the Bedford-Stuyvasant and Crown Heights neighborhoods; areas 


like the one around Fulton Park and the nearby Children’s Museun. 
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S. Ebbets Field Area 

The Ebbets Field Area was designated by the City Planning Commission 
as part of the 1962-63 Urban Senewal Program. The project area is generally 
bound by Empire Boulevard, Sedford Avenue, Carroll Street, Franklin Avenue, 
President Street and the right of way of the Franklin Avenue shuttle. 

This area is in close proximity to Prospect Park, the Brooklyn Botanic 
Gardens, major recreational, cultural and business facilities. It is served 
vy both the BMT and IRT subway lines, and connection with the IND is made via 
the Franklin Avenue shuttle. | | 

With the demolition of the stadium, many of the uses and services linked 
with that facility have been terminated. ‘he result is that the area is menial 
characterised by vacant or rigder-utiisaee land and structures, many in a dilapidated 
condition. #In addition, intensive non-r: sidential uses have created a blighting 
influence the basically sound residential core, The total area recommended 
for redeveldpment by the City Planning Commission, including street closings, 
totalled 20 acres. | 

A portion of the redevelopment area may be required for gc'iool and - 


playground purposes. It may be possible for the balance to be divided between us 1 


housing and a community college. As in other Title I proposals, a delay of fron 2 
5 years upwards would be involved before the site could be made available. Se- 
cause of the uncertainty regarding the availability of construction funds howeve:. 
this seeming delay may not be any longer than that experienced on any other site, | 


no matter how readily available TOW » 


6. Bay Ridge | 
The “ity Planning Commission has been giving preliminary consideration 


to a proposal for a State-aided Mitchell Lama development utilizirm the air 


rights over the Bay Ridze Division of the Long Island Rail Road, Some doubt 


ey 
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exists as to the desirability of having housing at this location, however, ‘to 
date, no satisfactory proposal has been submitted which meets the minimal require~- 
ments of the City Planning Commission, The site in question is bound by 65th 
Street, hth Avenue, the prolongation of 66th Street and 2nd Avenue, and comprises 
Tel acres, 

Violent community opposition to the housing propesal has been indicated, 
and the opponents have advanced altomate proposals including one for an inter 
city and local bus terminal and shopping center. A community college may prove 
to be an acceptable use to the community. The area is servwd by one rapid transit 
line on Fourth Avenue. ‘he obvious advantages are that neither relocation nor 
delays such as those characteristic of litle I projects are involved, On the 
other hand, no write~down is available and the cost of olatforming may be high, 
Ample precedent however exists in the expansion of Groox.yn College and tne air 


rizghis developent for Bronx Commu ality Colleve near Hunter College, 


C. Dowtown Brooklyn 


Two sites in downtown Brooklyn were suctgested. Comment on both follows. 


1. 250 Livingston Street | 

This structure, presently in use by the Federai Government tut soon to 
be released, has been proposed for temporary quarters for the Kingsborough 
Community College. No assessment has ‘een made of the physical plant. The 
location in downtow, Trooklynis excellent with respect to transportation. Un- 
fortunately this locat ion 4s also the closest to the New York Vomnunity Collece, 
and while the representatives of the Board of Hizher Education have stated that 
the curricula of the two colleges would be different, the expansion slans of 


New York Comau nity College definitely include an expanded literal arts provram, 
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2. Fort Greene Market Area 

This area was designated in the 1963-6, Urban Renewal Program. The area 
‘consists of 18 blocks totalling some 85 gross acres of which approximately 9 
involve air rights over the Long Island Rail Road, “he area is ideally located 


at the nub of transportation facilities. Other educational, cultural, recreational 
and commer cial facilities make this site ideal. Although Title I write-down 

- can make a site available at reasonable cost, a delay of at least from 5 to 10 
years from now would be involved before the site alone become available. The 


major disadvantage - this location apart from time is its proximity to New 


York Community College. 


Two Unreviewed Sites 
Two additional sites which may be suitable mt which have not been 


reviewed are: 1) the area bound by Livonia Avenue, Hopkinson “venue, Riverdale 
| Aveme and Strauss Street. this area is served by the New Lots line of the 
IRT. Clearance through Title I would be required with one attendant delays. 

2) fhe area bound generally by Van Sinderen Avenue, Sutter hvawee P Christopher 
Avenue, and East New York Avenue. ‘his arca is characterised by high deterioce 
ration, vacant tuildings and empty lots. Again Title 7 would be required bee 


cause of the magnitude of the clearance problem and the necessity for land write+ 


dow. 


Recommendation 

The site recommendations follow the conclusions listed in the previous 
section, The immediate proper ccurse of action is to have Rings torough Cosmunity 
College locate temporarily at 250 Livi mston Street or som ie eeiheel site. 
| The Ebbets Field and Fulton Park sites merit serious consideration as locations 


ordi the northern part of the borough and the advantages of each in relation 
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to the City's needs deserve the fullest discussion. Stillwe:l Avanue is well 
located to serwe the southwestern part of the borough but because of time lags 
in land preparation possibilities should be seen as a second priority in new 
community college development in Srooklyn. On the vasis of its standard of 120 
square feet of gross floor area per day session pupil and its projected 1975 
capacity of 3,000 for the Kingsborough Comm nity Sollege, the Board of Higher 
Edueation requires a gross floor aree of. 360,000 square feet or approximately 
9 acres of floor space. Uepending upon dieign, considerably less or more than 
9 acres of site would be required. The 60 acres at Manhattan Beach appears 


unduly excessive even for the most optimistic projections of future enrollments, 
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MEMORANDUM 
| | Date: Jan. 14, 1964 


To: Members = Civil Rights Housing Advisory Council 


. 
~~ 


From: Housing Division, CCHR 


| oo 
Subject:_Minutes of December 17, 1965 Mating . 


The second meeting with the leaders of the civil rights organizations and 
other agencies engaged in programs to accelerate housing integration, 
was held on December 17th at 4 P.M. in the Conference Room. 


Mire Jack Wood, Chief of the Housing Division gave the following resume of 
the Division’s activities: | 


Real Estate Boa rds 


On December 12th, representatives of the Reel Estete Boards of Brooklyn, 
Bronx and Queens met at the Commission to discuss proposals for a closer 
working relationship and a cooperative effort to insure application of the 
FoHeP. Law throughout the entire city. Two major points which were fully 
discussed at the meeting will have a significant effect on the housing 


probiems of the minority people. 


i- It was agreed by those present, that CCHR should be the agency to 
press for unifor. mity of Real Estate policy and practices as required by 
several city and state agencies with enforcement powers. The Real Estate 
Board representatives contended that it is confusing to the men in the 
real estate business to be accountable to the demands end compliance 
requirements of several government agencies with housing functions because 
each operates in a different way and there is some overlapping of functions. 


z= The second item of importance which will have bearing on the 
implementation of the Law, was a proposal that CCHR teke the initiative in 
setting up 4 city-wide series of workshops on the buying and selling of 
property, to be scheduled for each of the boroughs. This would be a 
community educational program supported by the Trade and those present 
thought that it would be possible to have wide participation from the 


Boards as speakers, and consultants. 


Metropolitan Lifes 


CCHR recently held 4 conference with Mr. Frank Lowe, and Mr, Raymond 
Reingler, vice-presidents of the Company. The purpose was to obtain a 


progress report on their policy of integration in all of their housing 
facilities. 


CCHR suggested that a series of seminars for their rental 
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azents und Men:zgeient persons be held at the Commission. The purpose of these 


sessions vould be to focus om the human rights aspects of the Law, to 
intercret the housing problems of the minority, and to throughly discuss the 


responsibility whick they have to carry out the FeHeP. Law in all of 
their properties. 


CCHR Complaint Centers: 


Mr. Wood advised the group that in response to demamds, the plan to 
expand CCHR Complaint Facilities was being prepared am by the time of 
the next meeting of this group, he hoped to announce a complete design, 
with agreemmts and operational details so a worked out and ready 


to be put into operation. 


| Sub-Comni ttee om Housing Integration - - bie Fran Levemson: 


The sub-committee met to discuss am exchange plans for am acceleration 
of integration im housing. The Urban League has more direct contact with 
the Negro community end receives more requests for rent controlled aparte 
ments with reasonable rentals. The Urban League hopes to meet this need 
by making referrals in the parts of the city where this property exists, 
but they want to protect the applieant from discrimination, therefore they 
will work closely with the resources helping to bring about a wider 
acceptance of the law. 


CCRM will continue its program as in the past, but will also make direct 
contact with community groups to interpret the Law, encourage and support 
those who are seeking housing outside the restricted neighborhoods, The 
information that CCHM receives on listings, etc. will be made available 


to other agencies. 


The American Friends Service will cooperate with this cityewide drive and 
will arrange for speakers to meet with groups of Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 


The New York State Committee Against Discrimination in Housing, has a 
two pronged apyroach. They will work in the neighborhoods now ali white 
and they will also make a special effort to meet with the Negro groups 
in the commnity to encourage them to move into the open city. 


At the conclusion of this report, it was agreed thet there would be 


subsequent progress reports to this body. 
CCHR agreed to prepare a pamphlet discribing the services each agency has 


to offer the community. 


4 portion of the meeting was devoted to a discussion of a name for this 
groupe Several suggestions were offered. The one which seemed to most 
adequately express the function of the group was, "The Civil Rights 


Housing Advisory Council.” 


The function of sub-committees dealing with various facets of housing was 
discussed and the names of several committees with potential members were 
offered. Some of the committees that were suggested and the members who 
either volunterred or were recommended are as follows: 


COMMITT:# ON L2GIS LATION COMMITTEE ON PUBLICLY aSSISTED 
| HOUSING _ AS 
Eleanor Vaughn, CHPC John Hyman a 
Barbara Reach, ccs Bill Valentine 
Fran Levenson, NYSCADH. Ste Claire Bourne 
Joe Robison AeJd eGo Ernestine Friedlender 
Representative NAACP Legal Comm. John Taylor 


COMMITTEE ON TRAINING SEMINARS 


Bob Rendall Bill Valentine 
Morris Sass Dre Daison 
: Rage: Schaffer Ruth Senior 


It was understood that membership on all of the sub-committees would remain 
open to council members unable. to attend the December meeting. Other items 
which were proposed and will be given further consideration deals with: 


1) A review of new techniques and strategy to accelerate integration in 


housing and, 
2) A review of CCHR investigation and enforcement procedures. 


In response to questions regarding the role and responsibility of the 
sub-groups, Mr. Wood indicabed that it was not intended that the sub- 
groups engage in specific programs since such efforts would only serve 
to duplicate programs being carried out by member organizations. The 
Community Service Society and NCDH, for example, jointly provide very 
effective services in city and state housing legislation. The value of 
the committees instead would be to bring to the attention of the wole 
advisory council, matters which, in their judgement, require the review, 
support or concerted action of the advisory council as 4 whole. 


Members of the Advisory Council are requested to note that the next 
- regular meeting of the Council will be held on Jenuary 28th at 4:00 P.M. 


This change from the customary schedule of meeting on the third Tuesday 
in every month has been made to enable us to provide the Council with a 
full report on housing matters which will be taken up by the Come ees on 


at its regular monthly meeting on January 200d « 


, 
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10:00 A.M. 


I Old Business 


It 


A. 


C. 


New 
A. 
B. 


C6. 


D. 


Be 


Statistics Requested pots” 

1. Distribution. ¥ 33> 

2. Explanation and answering of questions by Dr. Larry Kaplan, 
Director of Bureau of Research, Planning, and Reporting. 

Report by Jack Wood of City Commission on Human Rights 

1. Informing relocation tenants of rights and procedures for 
open occupancy in rentals. 

2. Encouraging minority group relocation tenants to seek 
apartments outside the ghetto. 

3. Requiring landlords in difficulties with CCHR to list 
vacant apartments with Department of Relocation as a 
sign of good faith. 

Report by Vincent Mace of Local 32B on Superintendents aiding. 

Finders Fee Program. 


Busi ness plead eaghf / / bf ys 


Finders Fee Program. 

Staff Training Programs for Departments of Relocation and 
Real Estate. 

Questions and Suggestions from Committee on other topics. 
Next mocting: February 19th because second Wednesday of 
February is a holiday. 


Closing Remarks. 
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Clty Planning Commisston « Department of City Planning 
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January 17, 1964 


Hon. Abe Stark, President 
Borough of Brooklyn 
Borough Hall 

Brooklyn 1, New York 


Dear Mr. President: 


Following the public hearing on the proposed site of the 
Kingsborough Community College at Manhattan Beach at the last 
meeting of the Site Selection Board, you asked me to review this 
problem and submit recommendations to you prior to thé next meeting 


on January 20th. 


| While the time has been short, our previous knowledgs — 
and studies of this matter, and the work we have been doing in our 
on-going planning and urban renewal programs have permitted NT to 
review the salient aspects of thé situation, On the basis af thia 
review, our recommendations are 4s follows? 


1. Manhattan Beach is totally unstiitable as 4 site 
for a Community College. Even if there were no Other considerations , 
this site would have to be ruled out on the grounds of its inaccessibility 
to mass transportation, a prime requisite in considering the location 67 
a Community College. In addition, its potential for recreational ise 
is exceptional and it should be developed as a publio beaoh and reores~ 
tion area as a matter of sound and forward-looking City policy, 


2. On the basis of the best knowledge presently 
aveliaiie to us, and: after having reviewed 4 number of potential sites, 
we believe two sites best.méet present criteria for location of the 
Community College. However, we think the City would be ill-advised 
to make a final determination on the location of & permanent home for 
the Kingsborough Community College before the Board of Higher Educa~ 
tion spells out in more detail its total program for community college 
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development. The sites we favor are the Ebbets Field Urban 
Renewal Area and the area around Fulton Park which-we are 


considering for the 1964 renewal program. In addition, the 

Atlantic Terminal Renewal Area with its great accessibility to 

all parts of the Borough needs further consideration, even veh 

it is located close to the existing New York -Ci 

College, and the Stillwell Avenue Re should be explored 

as a future site if there is to be a decentralized program with more 

than one college. While the sites above listed have, in each case, 

some disadvantages, as well as advantages, they are on all counts 
| a to eee tases Beach for a Community College. . 


3. The establishment of the Kingsborough College 
should not be. delayed by the above considerations. We strongly . 
recommend that it be established at the earliest possible date in . 
rented quarters, preferably in Downtown Brooklyn, pending 
determination and development of its permanent site. S 


. Each of the points discussed above merits turther 
explanation for your consideration. 


| 1, A community college must have easy mags _—C 
transit access. A public college in the City of New York serves 
many thousands of students from every part of a borough as well 
as the city. These students include the rich and the poor, the 
white and the black, those who go to school by day and those 
who work by day and study at night. In New York City, a community 
college should provide maximum opportunity to all of these students, 
to all segments of the population. We should not ask many of them — 
to pay double fares to go to school. We should not ask the thousands 
who must work by day and study at night, to go from one end of the 
borough to the other to further their educational aspirations, In a 
city like New York with a population constantly striving to improve 
itself, it is unthinkable that we would put a community college 
anywhere but on a mass transit line. For these reasons, the 
added travel and expense imposed by an isolated location, such 
as Manhattan Beach, should be avoided at all costs. 


| The potential and need of Manhattan Beach for 

recreation use is well-known. It is a unique area which cannot 
be replaced or located elsewhere. The existence of this beach 
would greatly increase the alternative choices for those who do 
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not want to go to recreation areas which are very heavily 
utilized because of easy access to mass transit, True, 

lack of such easy access can be regarded as a handicap, 
but it is not so serious for a beach when there are a number 
of alternatives available, and many of the City's families 
can use automobiles to reach the area. Further, a family 
has a choice of whether it wants to make the trip to a beach, 
but a student has no choice. He must go to his class. 


| 2. The Commission reviewed a number of sites, 
some suggested by outside groups and agencies, and some 
by its members and staff. On the basis of sound land-tse | 
and locational criteria, it found that many sites were not. 
suitable. In listing the acceptable sites for the Kingsborough 
Community College, the major criteria were mass transit — 
accessibility and the potential for using the great vitality .. 
of a higher educational institution to meet the needs and | 
desires of the City's people for more learning, more training, 
a better life. Here, the City Planning Commission cannot 
view the opportunity for higher education in a narrow perspective. 
It believes that wherever higher educational institutions exist 
they must be geared to serve all the people in their vicinity . 
and not just their immediate students. In New York City 
where there are so many poor people, discouraged people, 
where so many believe that there is no place and no chance 
for a better life, the community college can be a center of 
inspiration, an educational force in the broadest sense, 
reaching out with all its resources to bring an added word 
of hope and a new vista »i opportunity. The college can work 
with high school students, with drop-outs, with adult 
education, with vocational training and retraining, with many 
ways of opening up the culture and advantages of a larger 
world to the people around it. It can deal with the young, the 
not-so-young and the aged as a major force in community life. 
Clearly, these possibilities would be minimal in the isolated | 


Manhattan Beach location. 


Ae The Commission will not make a definite site . 
recommendation at this time as important information must be 
secured from the Board of Higher Education in regard to the 
future size, function, number and location of community 
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colleges in Brooklyn, If there will be just one more community 
college in the borough, providing both liberal arts and technical 
training, a central location for the college is imperative, If there 
will be more than one college, a decentralized pattern of location 
is possible, but the need for location on mass transit lines is not 
removed. Further, coordination of the Board's plans with those of 
the New York City Community College is desirable so that the City 
can be certain that both the liberal arts and the technical training 
needs of the borough's students will be satisfied. ; 


In accordance with the requirements outlined above, 
the Commission finds that there are four sites which may be 
suitable for a community college. These sites are described | 


below e 


Ebbets Field Area 


_ The Ebbets Field area was designated by the City 
Planning Commission as part of the 1962-63 Urban Renewal Program , 
and recently the Board of Estimate authorized the Housing and 
Redevelopment Board to apply to the Federal Government for study 
funds. Part of the redevelopment area has been designated by the 
Planning Commission for school and playground use. A lasger area . 
_ has been recommended for a conservation program, A community 
college would be consistent with the broader purposes of this area 
development program, which also would include new housing. 


The project area is generally bounded by Empire. 
Boulevard, Bedford Avenue, Carroll Street, Franklin Avenue, 
President Street and the right-of-way of the Prankiin Avenue | 
shuttle. It is in close proximity to Prospect Park, Brooklyn Rotanic 
Gardens and major recreational, cultural and business facilities, 
It is served by both the BMT and IRT subway lines and connection 
with the IND is made by the Franklin Avenue shuttle. Withthe — 
demolition of the stadium, many associated uses have been tériifiate? 
Consequently the area is. presently characterized by vacant or under» 
utilized land and structures, many in a dilapidated condition. In 
addition, intensive non-residential uses have created a blightiig 
influence on the basically sound residential core. The total area 
recommended for redevelopinent by the Commission, including 
street closings, totalled twenty acres. 
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Fulton Park Area 


This is part of an area being considered for the City's 1964 
renewal program. There are more than 50 acres, much of which may 
be suitable for clearance in the blocks between Fulton Street and 
Atlantic Avenue, Albany and Ralph Avenues, excluding the St. John's 
Hospital block. The area is mainly residential, with stores along 
Fulton Street. Population is largely Negro, The IND sybway-runs 
along Fulton Street with stops at Ralph and Utica Avenues, Students 
from Queens can reach the area via the IND, and from northern | 
Brooklyn there is a transfer to the IND &t Broadway Junction. . The 
site can be reached also from the eastern part of the borough by 
mass transit. Thus because of its location this site can serve a 
broad central and eastern area of Brooklyn. Further, a community 
college here can act as a focus for 4 total educational program 
which the City in any case is determined to undertake in areas like 
Bedford-Stuyvesant and surrounding communities. As indicated 
earlier, the contribution of a college in the area to this program 
could be of incalculable value. Moreover, the colleges would 
stimulate improved home maintenanéé and land development in the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant and Crown Heights neighborhoods; areas like 
she one around Fulton Park and the neatby Children's Museum, 


Atlantic Terminal Renewal Area, 


This area was designated in the Commission's 1963-64 Urban 
Renewal Program and subsequently approved for renewal planning by 
the Board of Estimate. It consists of eighteen blocks, totalling some 
eighty-five acres, with nine acres involving air-rights over the 
Long Island Railroad. From a Borough=wide point of view, there is 
no better mass transit location. The BMT, IRT and IND ali have 
station stops in the area. Further, the Long Island Railroad has its 
Brooklyn terminal there. The existence of a network of surrounding 
educational, cultural, recreational and business facilities, makes 
this site an ideal one in many ways. However, complex renewal 
planning for this area is likely te require more time to work out than 
plans in cther renewal areas including the relocation of thé Fort Greene 
Meat Market, the possible'reconstruction of the Long Island Railroad. 
Station and an overpass and grade separation of Atlantic and Flatbush 
Avenues, In addition to the time factor, another element to be. con- 
sidered is the relative proximity of this site to the New York City | 


Community College. 
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gtillwell Avenue 


The Stillwell Avenue area was considered in the 
Commission's {962-63 Urban Renewal Program. The Commissicn 
also held a public hearing on housing for this area, but a recent 
decision to build the Shorefront High School on the site has 
complicated the development problem. Consequently, the Com- 
mission is now studying the possibility of enlarging the area. 

If this can be done it will make a suitable site being well-served 

by mass transit lines.. The Coney Island branch cf the IND and 

the Sea Beach and West End lines.of the BMT ccnVerge on the 

Site. With this network, the site is ideal for serving southwestern 
Brooklyn. However, under the best of circumstance, land develop- 
ment would take a considerable amount of:time and we wsuld recommend : 
this site only if more than one community cc sHlege is needed, : 


| 3. The City Planning Commissicn strongly supports 
the Board of Higher Education's request that we move quickly to 
open a Kingsborough Community College in temporary quarters. 
While the determination of other factors leading to a permanent 
location for the college is being made, there is no reason why we 
cannot press the search for a temporary central! location which is 
accessible to all. The Commission believes that a location central! 
to mass transit is as necessary for temporary quarters as for perm- 
anent ones. The Board of Higher Education, itself, has. suggested 
the possibility of securing such a facility at 250 Livingston Street. 
It is an eight-story fireproof building on Livingston Street with a 
twelve-story extension through to Schermerhern Street, in downtow- 
Brooklyn. . The building, occupied by the Veterans Administration, 
was scheduled to be vacated by the beginning of 1964. The total 
area of the building is approximately 300,000 square feet, with : 
seven elevators and a modern heating plant, all in reportedly good | 
condition. We urge that this building and other central area. 
possibilities be quickly investigated so that the college can get 
underway without delay. We do not see temporary rental of such 
quarters as an obstacle to such action, as other schools have 
gotten underway in similar circumstances. 


In conclusion, the Commission appreciates the 
opportunity afforded to make known its views on this matter. 
We are ready at any time to discuss this subject further, in any 
manner or form you deem advisable. 


Sincerely, 


CO Dol allan. 


Chairman eee - 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 10, 196, ~ wy OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner and Milton Mellen, Chairman of the Housing and 
Redevelopment Board, today announced the Board's plans te create a new middle income 
community of 1,600 families complete with school, recreation, parking, shepping and 


commercial facilities, plus major expansion of Pace College and Beekman-Downtown 


Hospital, in the Brooklyn Bridge Southwest urban renewal area bounded by Beekman, 
Fulton, Pearl, Frankfort and bdeeais Streets. 

Calling for an estimated public and private investment of approximately $80 
million, the development will replace vite 15 acres of blighted commercial and indus- 
trial buildings in an area long rere | in the City's history but virtually stagnant 
since the turn of the Century. 

"This development," said the Mayor, "marks a major advance in my comprehensive 


program to achieve maximum increase in housing supply, and to create new, healthy com 


munities in the neglected backwaters of our City's older sections. The plan is an 
integral part of the many public and private activities which have made the burgeening 
growth of Lower Manhattan one af the most impressive development stories in our City's 
history. It provides for the expansion of two major institutions which play vital 
roles in the area's life, and is designed as a majer enhancement and support of such 
future developments as the Civic Center Complex, the World Trade Center, and the Steck 
Exchange-Battery Park development. 

"The Housing and Redevelopment Board's thinking also foresees future develep— | 


ment of the area to the East, which will be undertaken after the Fulton Fish Market, 


slated for relocation in the City's coordinated program of markets medernization, has 
been eStablished on a new site." 

Mr. Mellen, commenting on his agency's proposal, said that it is alse 
"designed to previde a link among the various present and preposed major developments 
in adjoining areas, and to inject a whele new element into the life of the Lewer og 
Manhattan area. ce | 

"Acress the street from the seat of the City's government, and within walking 
distance of other major developments and the downtown business and financial hub, it 


will provide a housing resource that will serve all of them. It will bring the 24-heur 


activity of community life to an area already notable for its daytime viger 


a Pe 


"The development site itself is rich with historic associatiens dating from 
the City's earliest days, when it was known as the Great New York Swamp, first a hunting 
ground, then a semi-rural neighborhood, and later the home of the tanning and leather 
industry. It embraces the sites of the Tammany Wigwam Hotel and the first Tammany Hall, 
and includes what was once the City's great Newspaper Row. Today, virtually all of 
the physical relics of this colorful past have been replaced with effice and loft build- 


ings that are largely substandard and blighted. For more than a half-century the site 


has been in a decline. Now, in tempo with the resurgence of the entire surrounding 


area, it will be reclaimed to the residential uses for which it was once preeminent, 
and for institutional uses wil complement the Civic Center and the center of the 
nation's finance and commerce." | 

Mr. Mollen said the site presently contains 171 commercial and industrial 
structures of which 143 are deteriorating or dilapidated, housing approximately ‘700 
business concerns. There are approximately 15 dwelling units, all in non-residential 
buildings with deficiencies, and all housing single persons. 

In place of these, the plan provides for a complex of residential, institu- 
tienal, and commercial structures of varying heights. A sharp drop in grade from 
Park Rew toward the East River is used to establish terrace levels or "podium" struc-— 
tures for service and other facilities, with major structures and landscaped open 
recreation and community areas above. Major development features contemplated under 
the plan are: | 

A major new residential development in the ll-acre parcel generally bounded 
by Fulton, Pearl, Frankfort and Gold Streets. Dominating the site will be five tower 
buildings, each between 25 and 30 stories in height, and containing appreximately 
1,6CO middle income apartments ranging in size from efficiencies to three bedroom 
units. All will be oriented to provide sweeping views of the East River, The Harber, 
er the Civic Center. A twe-story, 640-car parking garage will extend through the 
center of the site, its roof landscaped and developed as a public plaza and pedestrian 
thereughfare, with recreation and cemmunity facilities including a restaurant and eut— 
door cafe, and providing a focus for the residential section as well as a continuation 
ef pedestrian malls which will extend through the balance of the site to the Civic 
Center. 

Also provided are: 1) additional local retail shopping at various points 
throughout the development, with a total of 42,000 square feet of shop space; 2) Three 
landscaped playground areas of approximately one acre each; 3) A three-story 
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retail shopping center structure to serve the surrounding area, at the corner of 
Fulton and Pearl Streets; 4) A six to eight-story office building at the corner of 
Gold and Frankfort Streets; 5) A small office building on Gold Street between Beekman 
and Ann Streets; 6) An elementary school for grades K2. 

The housing pertion of this site is proposed for State mortgage and City 
tax auni oteine under the Limited Profit housing program. Total cost of developing 
the entire parcel is estimated at approximately $42 million. Sponsor is Tishman 
Realty and Construction cukenies 666 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and architects are 
Kelly and Gruzen. 

meter new educational complex on the parcel generally bounded by Gold, 
Frankfort, Nassau and Spruce Streets. Sponsor is Pace College, a 57-year old Down- 
town institution which grew from an evening school of accountancy and business law 
to a college of liberal arts and business administration with a present enrollment of 
1,500 daytime undergraduates, and some 4,400 evening students including 425 in the 
graduate division. Presently housed in its own building at 41 Park Row and adjacent 
annexes, Pace also has a branch in Westchester County. It plans on the new site te 
develop a two-story podium, surmounted by two taller structures, one five stories and 
the other 11 stories, which will contain new Graduate School quarters; a 200,000 vol- 
ume library, microfilm and recording center; a 600-seat theater; a 2,000 seat gymna- 
Sium; educational television and communications, language, mathematics, science and 
student personnel centers; dormitory space for 560 students and faculty members; some 
60 classrooms; a cafeteria; and faculty and student commons and conference rooms. 

The roof of the podium will be landscaped and used for assembly and recrea- 
tion. A central sunken courtyard will provide additicnal assembly area and exposures 
for the cafeteria and lounges. Theater, gymnasium and other appropriate facilities 
will be available for community use. 

Total development cost of the Pace expansion is estimated at approximately 
$12 million. Architects are Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. 

--Expansion of Beekman-—Downtown Hospital from its present 200-bed capacity 
to 300-beds with all necessary ancillary facilities and services, tentatively planned 
as a two to three story building atop a low platform on the easterly portion of the 
block bounded by Gold, Spruce, William and Beekman Streets. This is adjacent to the 


hospital's present ll-story building on the westerly portion of the same block. 
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The hospital, housed in its present quarters since 1953, is the successor 
of institutiens which have: sunied the Lower Manhattan cieenity since 1906. It is 
the only institution of its kind below Canal Street, and serves an area with a day- 
time population of some 650,000. In 1962 the hospital admitted 4,869 patients and 
registered more than 6,500 ambulance trips, nearly 20,000 emergency visits, and more 
than 18,000 out patient visits. 

Tetal development cost of the hospital portion is estimated to be apprex- 
imately $4 million. Architects are Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. Planning consultant 
is Edwin A. Salmon. 

The block bounded by William, Beekman, Spruce and Nassau Streets, also 
within the site area, has been dnuiginted: tue future institutional or educational use, 
but no spensor has as yet been designated. Two office buildings at the westerly end 
ef this bleck, fronting on Nassau Street, are excluded from the development. Also 
excluded is a Transit Authority pewer substation in the southeast corner of the site, 
on Cliff Street between Fulton and Beekman Streets. 

Over-all architectural design of the development will be coordinated by 
Housing and Redevelopment Board staff. A major feature will be pedestrian bridges 
cennecting the various parts of the development to separate vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic. The entire development will be joined to City Hall Park by a distinguished, 
sculpted pedestrian bridge across Park Row which will be designed so as to enhance 
the Civic Center area, and prefide a continuous flow of pedestrian traffic from the 
park to all parts of the development. The plan calls for street widenings where 
increased vehicular traffic flow is anticipated, on Fulton, Gold and Pearl Streets, 
and creates superblocks by closing pertions of William, Cliff, Spruce and Beekman 
Streets. 

Total cost of planning and site acquisition for the Brooklyn Bridge 
Seuthwest development is estimated to be $21.7 million. Proceeds of sale of parcels 
to the sponsors is estimated to be $5.5 million. Of the remaining $16.2 million 
estimated net preject cost, it is anticipated that the Federal Government will pay 
$10.8 million, the State of New York $2.7 million and the City $2.7 million. The 


Federal Government will also provide a relecation grant of $1.6 million. 
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Taxes on the site, even after partial tax exemptionfor the middle income 


housing and full exemption for institutional uses, are expected to rise from a present 


annual return of $465,000 to an estimated $1.8 million, or a gain of approximately 


$1.3 million per year. 

Permission to apply for an advance of Federal funds to plan the Breoklyn 
Bridge Southwest development was first granted by the Board of Estimate in January, 
1960. Planning was completed in June, 1963. Preliminary approval of the Federal 
Housing and Home Finance Agency was received in December 1963. The plans are now 
subject to review and action, after public hearings, by the City Planning Cemmission 
and the Board of Estimate. They have been transmitted this week to the Planning 


Commission, with a request that the Commission set an early date for a public hearing. 
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FACT SHEET 


BROOKLYN BRIDGE S.W. 


ESTIMATED CONSTRUCTION COSTS: 


ESTIMATED PROJECT COSTS: 


TAX GAIN: 


PROPOSED FINANCING: 


PROPOSED TAX EXEMPTION : 


BUILDINGS PROPOSED: 


PARKING : 


SITE: 


RELOCATION : 


SCHOOLS : 


An urban renewal plan to redevelop a blighted section of 
downtown Manhattan te provide housing for approximately 

1,600 families under provisions of the Limited Profit Housing — 
Companies (Mitchell-Lama) program; to previde new commercial 
development; to provide for the expansion of Beekman Downtown 


Hospital and Pace College. 


residential (Limited Profit) $29.7 million 
commercial | 12.4 million 
institutional (hespital ) 4.0 million 
institutional (Pace College) 12.0 million 


Gross Project Cost $21,757,883 
Disposition Proceeds 5,500,000 
Net Project Cost 16,257,883 
Federal Capital Grant 10,838,589 
City and State Share 5 5419,294 
Federal Relocation Grant 1,600,000 
Present Real Estate Tax 165,000 


Estimated after development 1,800,000 


Gain (approximate ) 


residential (Limited Profit).... 


residential (Limited Profit).... 
commercial 
institutional ooo ogogqgqgqgoqogceoeeaeoaeee8 8 
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residential (Limited Profit).... 


1,335,000 


90 per cent mortgage lean from 
New York State for 50 years at 

initial interest rate ef 34 ; 
per cent | | 


50 per cent for 30 years 
none 
100 per cent 


5 25-30-story buildings; 
2-story podium 


COMP OGIE Ss és 6:6 6enue ee weet ce L 2-8 stories 


institutional (hospital )......0.. 
institutional (college)...o.c0c0. 


extension, 2-4 story 
5-story administration bldg. 
ll-story dormitory building 
2-story podium 


640 enclosed spaces for residential; additional space for 
institutional and commercial users. 


General location in lewer Manhattan, Civic Center area. 
Beunded by Beekman Street and Fulton Street on the South; 
Pearl Street on the East; Frankfort Street on the North and 


Nassau Street on the West. 


residential (including some local commercial) 7.04 acres 


commercial 
institutional 
Total Area 


residential: 
commercial: 


3.96 acres 
4.64 acres 
15.64 acres 


approximately 15 single person heuseholders 
appreximately 7700 business concerns 


Public and parochial elementary schools nerth of project area, 


within walking distance. 


A K-2 school propesed as part of 


residential redevelopment for kindergarten through second grade. 
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TRANSPORTATION :; 


SPONSORS : 


ARCHITECTS 
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All rapid transit facilities are within walking distance of 
project area. Several bus routes on Park Row, one block 
from site. 


residential (Limited Prefit)... Tishman Realty & Const.Ce.Inc. 
commercial.coccoccccccooccccoccce Tishman Realty & Const.Ce.Inc. 
institutienal (hespital)....... Beekman Dewntewn Hespital 
institutional (college)........ Pace College 


residential (Limited Profit)... Kelly & Gruzen 
COMMETPCIAls.cccccccccccccccccce Kelly & Gruzen 
institutional (hespital)....... Skidmere, Owings & Merrill 
institutional (college)........ Skidmere, Owings & Merrill 


Brooklyn Bridge Seuthwe st Urban Renewal Area 
SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENT PROPOSALS 


(to accompany concept plan and composite view) 


The plan for the Brooklyn Bridge Southwest urban renewal area establishes contrels which 
will permit the residential and institutional sponsors to develop a new cemplex of 
housing, community facilities, commercial and institutional structures designed to serve 
the growing Lower Manhattan community and provide a link between adjacent present and 
proposed development areas. These include the Civic Center and Dewntown business and 
financial center, and housing north and east of Breoklyn Bridge. Major overall features 
include use of a sharp drop in site grade from Park Row toward the East River te permit 
development of two-story terrace or "podium" structures for service and other facilities, 
topped by some taller structures, and landscaped open space for recreation and community 
activities. The plan also provides for separation of pedestrian and vehicular traffic 
flew. Various parts of the development are connected at terrace level with pedestrian 
bridges, and the whole is linked with City Hall Park by a pedestrian overpass. 

Vehicular traffic flow is accemmedated by widening of Fulton, Geld and Pearl Streets, as 
well as the already widened Water Street. The plan alse calls for clesing portions of 
William, Cliff, Spruce and Beekman Streets. 


‘The following summaries provide further detail as to the major features of development 
contemplated under the plan by the various sponsors? 


Residential and Commercial Development (Bounded by Fulton, Geld, Frankfert and Pearl 
Streets). Sponser: Tishman Realty & Construction Ce., Inc. Architect: Kelly & Gruzen 


In plans for the housing, commercial, retail and community facilities 
the sponsors and architects are placing emphasis on the relationships ef the propesed 
facilities te major projects slated for adjacent areas. The plan is aimed at creating 
a distinctive urban community which will be related and linked effectively to surround- 
ing areas and proposed new projects. 


Principal features of the prepesal call for: 


* five housing towers, each between 25 and 30 steries in height, proe 
viding approximately 1,600 apartments, units ranging in size from efficiency te 3 bedreems. 
All apartments are being oriented to provide sweeping views of the Fast River, Harlem 
or Civic Center. (#3 on concept san) 


%+ three landscaped playgrounds of appreximately one acre each. 
(in epen areas en concept plan) 


#* a 3-story retail shopping building to serve the develepment anc 
surreunding areas, with approximately 146,000 square feet of space, plus other retail 
shepping at various points for lecal shopping cemprising 42,000 square feet. 

(#6 on concept plan) 


% ga 2=-story, 640 car cevered parking garage, extending across the 
center of the site. The roof of the garage will be developed into a public plaza and 
pedestrian thoroughfare to establish, in effect, an extension ef the system of pedes— 
trian malls which are to run through the Ciwic Center te this site. The reef will alse 
contain recreational and community facilities, a restaurant and outdoer cafes te serve 


as a focal point of the entire project. (#8 on cencept plan) 


# an elementary school for kindergarten through second grade. (#4 en 
concept plan) | 


# a 6-8 story office buidling of approximately §00,000 square feet. 
(#5 on concept plan) 


* a 6-8 story office building of approximately 44,000 square feet. 
(#5 on concept plan) 
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Institutional Develepment (Beunded by Gold, Frankfort, Nassau and Spruce Streets). 
Sponsor: Pace Cellege. Architect: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


Plans for the expansien of Pace Cellege call for the construction ef a 
250,000 square feet low base or podium, acress its entire site, tapering from ground 
level at the portion fronting on Nassau to a height of 20-feet above ground level at 
Geld Street. Rising out of the podium will be a 5-story administration building and 
an ll-story dermitory building. The upper part of the pedium will be landscaped and 
used for assembly and recreation. A central courtyard will previde additional assen- 
bly area and an exposure for a cafeteria and lounges. (#1 on concept plan) 


Principal features of the proposal call for: 


Pedium 


# science and mathematics center containing laberateries, classroems, 
faculty research facilities and faculty offices. 


+ language center with electrenic language laberateries and classreoms. 


# gymnasium with facilities to seat 2,200 for general meetings and 
1,000 for intercollegiate basketball games. 


* theatre with seating facilities for 600, plus studies and workshops. 


% cafeteria with accemmodation for 700. 


# student personnel center with effice for admission and registration. 


Administration Building (westerly structure) 


%# library with facilities for 200,000 velumes and seating for 700, plus 
a microfilm library and a recording center. 


# graduate school with facilities fer 1,500 students, including class= 
reems, seminar rooms, faculty offices, a business reserach center and administrative 


effices. 


# cemputer center to serve the mathematics, science and business research 
areas ef the college. ~ 


% general faculty center for 150 full—time and 250 part-time faculty. 


# educational television and communication media center, with studio and 
workshops for a clesed-circuit televisien system. 


t+ a Hall of Management henering outstanding business leaders chosen by 
the Aavisery Council of the College for its annual "Man of Magagement" Award. 


Dermitery Building (easterly structure) 


* rooms to house 450 to 500 students. 


%# student and faculty center with conference roems, leunges, dining areas, 
mecting rooms ané club and recreation rooms. 
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Institutional Develepment (bounded by Gold, Spruce, William and Beekman Streets) 


Spenser: Beekman—Downtewn Hespital. Architect: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


The additions and improvements toe Beekman-Dewntewn Hespital are being designed to util- 
ize a site of approximately 22,000 square feet, and will extend the present building to 
eccupy the entire block bounded by William, Spruce, Gold and Beekman Streets with a 
ene-story terrace structure, topped by a two-story extension architecturally compatible 
with the existing 10-year-old white brick building (#2 on concept plan). It will add 100 
beds to the present 200, and will increase the space available for acute care of patients, 
Ceupled with construction of the extension will be a remodeling of present hospital facil- 
ities which will permit expansion of various departments and services. Ancillary services 
will be expanded and out-patient facilities increased to accemmodate up to 300 ambulatory 


patients per day. 
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Minutes of the Housing Advisory Council Meeting - 
February 18, 1964 - 4:00 P.M. 
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Organizations Present: 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico National Committee Agdinst 
Corona, East Elmhurst NAACP Discrimination in Housing 
Greenwich Village, NAACP Committee on Civil Rights 
Astoria Branch, NAACP in Metropolitan New York 
Brooklyn Branch, NAACP Community Council of Greater 
NYC Branch, NAACP New York 
Anti-Defamation League Queens College, CORE 


The fourth meeting of the Housing Advisory Committee was held on 
Tuesday, February 18th in the Conference Room at CCHR. Mr. Wood briefed 
the conferees on the press release conference which had been held at the 
Commission's offices at 10:00 a.m., February 18th. Mr. Madison Jones 
announced to the press that the City Commission is going into a coop- 
erative agreement immediately with ten civil rights agencies. The 
immediate result will be the opening of seventeen housing complaint 
offices in the four boroughs. Complaints may be filed at these 17 
offices which will be staffed by 19 private agencies including; 


The American Jewish Congress 

The American Jewish Committee | | 
The Urban League of Greater New York 
The Anti-Defamation League ; 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 

The Congress of Racial Equality . 

The Congress of Puerto Rican Hometowns 
CCRM 

NAACP 

NYSDH 


This all came about on November 19th, when the Housing Division convened 
the first of its regular monthly meetings with representatives of local 
Civil rights agencies. Since that time, the Commission has engaged in 
working out the details of a series of agreements with a selected group 
of private civil rights agencies with staffed office facilities in 
in New York City. The Commission has been approached by several private 
Civili rights agencies interested in the possibility that their offices 
might join with CCHR in a cooperative effort to accelerate racial 
integration in housing. As this program proceeds, however, and as 
minority families expand their interest in the City’s entire housing 


C 
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borough or neighborhood in which they live. 


procedures etc., they would be welcomed by the Commission. 


suggested that something be done about the telephone directory. 


"present expressed their interest in going into this agreement. 


original ten. 


: program with several other municipal agencies including: 


The Department.of Welfare 
- Neighborhood Corservation 
The Department of xelocation 
NYC Rent & Rehabilitation Administration 


Sub-—Commi ttee 


: motivate the minority community. These organizations included: 


The Urban League of Greater New York 
The NYS Committee on Discrimination 
In Housing 
The Committee on Civil Rights in 
Metropolitan New York 
The American Friends Service Committee. 


It was agreed that, for a more effective service to the minority 


community, some plan of coordination should be worked out between the 


supply, the volume and frequency of housing complaints are expected 
to increase. Expanded complaint facilities would make it easier and 
more convenient for families who may encounter discrimination in the 


All of the staff persons from offices participating in this agreement 
| were briefed by Mr. Witner of the Enforcement Division of CCHR and 
i, Mr. Gomez of the Legal Division in a half day seminar. These persons 
were informed about how to take complaints, the complaint forms, the 
provisions of the Law, etc. Mr. Wood announced that the agreements 
were finally in operation and would appear in most of the NYC news- 
papers. CCHR also plans to advertise the opening up of the complaint 
offices on T.V., Radios and subways. It was indicated to the conferees 
that if they had any ideas in which CCHR can help in this connection; 
such as ways CCHR can give support - refining the complaint forms or 


There was lengthy discussion concerning the agreements. Betty Hoeber 


ac 


is extremely difficult to get in contact with CCHR or the agencies 
that are entering into this agreement. People are misled about the 
agencies. They think Housing deals with the problems of the Housing 
Authority. Mrs. Hoeber suggested that there should be a heading in 

: the telephone book marked “Housing Complaints." Several of the agencies 


| Mr. Wood stated that if these additional agencies maintain regularly 
staffed offices, the Commission would consider adding them to the 


Mr. Wood indicated that besides the agreement with private agencies, 
the Commission, in the next two or three weeks, would discuss this 


At the first meeting with the Housing Advisory Committee, it developed 
that several agencies were planning programs designed to reach and 
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respective organizations and that CCHR should convene this sub-group 
for that purpose. 


The sub-committee has held two meetings, one in December and one in 
January. Each of the organizations has prepared a brief resume of 

its current program to implement the FHP Law through direct action 

in the minority communities. It was decided by these four organizations 
that pamphlets a nd application forms will be carried by each of them 
on their speaking engagements and passed out to the public. The 
Commission will produce a brochure describing program activities of each 
of these agencies. The booklet will inform prospective renters and 
buyers that the civil rights groups and fair housing committees in the 
metropolitan area, with the backing of the City Commission, are ready 

to help them take advantage of the Fair Housing Practices Law. In 
addition, the Commission has agreed to produce a common application 
form for use by all agency members of the CRHAC. 


The purpose of using @ common application form is to make certain that 
all twenty members of the council will be recording the essential 
information required of families in order to help them obtain housing. 
The use of the common application form also will simplify the 
interchange of information as various agencies refer applicants to one 
another for assistance. The Public RelationsStaff of CCHR also is 
engaged in the preparation of both the “Open City" brochure and the 
application forms. This material will be distributed in volume to all 
members of the council as soon as available. 


Kingsboro Community College 


There also was considerable discussion on the possible designation of 
Manhattan Beach as a site for the construction of the new Kingsboro 
Community College. Members of the CRHAC unanimously agreed that this 
was a matter affecting housing as well as educational interests and 

that the desienation of the Manhattan Beach by the Site Selection 
Board would be a serious blow. Most of the representatives indicated 
that in behalf of their agencies, they would either write letters to the 
si te Selection Board or present testimony in oposition when the Board 
held its hearing on Feb.. 27. Most of the organizations appeared to 
favor Fulton Park as the most favorable site. 


The next regular monthly meeting of the Civil Rights Housing Advisory 
Council will be held in the Commission's offices on Tuesday, March 17th 


at 4:00 PM. 
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CITY PLANNING COMMISSION 


February 26, 196 


MEMORANDUM Regarding Proposed Site for the Kingsborough 
Community College, Borough of Brooklyn (SS 113) 


Background: 


The matter under consideration by the Site Selection Board 
constitutes a planning decision of major proportions affecting 
the future growth and development of our City's higher education 
program, and the determination of how a valuable 65-acre beach- | 
front shall best be used. 

It has been proposed that this site, at the tip of Manhattan — 
Beach, be purchased at a token price from the Federal Government 
to be used for a two-year community college. This proposal came 
many months after the Department of Parks submitted a plan for 
the use of this area -= once known as Oriental Beach =-=- as a 
park and beach extension of the heavily used Manhattan Beach which 
lies due west of it. aS 

While the branch proposal has never been directly resolved 
as a matter of public policy, the Board of Estimate passed a 
resolution on November 21, 1963 recomieniins that the former 
Air Force Base at Manhattan Beach be acquired for the Aevelameuan 
of a community college. The matter was referred to the Site 
Selection Board for action, and public hearings were held 
December 20, 1963, continued on January 20, 1964, and then 
continued to February 27, 196i. 

The Capital Budget, as submitted by the City Planning 


Commission on January 3, 1964, set aside $632,000 in City and 


State funds for the Kingsborough Community College with the. 


following cautions; 


"The new Kingsborough Community College has funds 

in the Proposed Budget to equip rented quarters, 
pending the acquisition of an appropriate permanent 
Site. At the request of the Board of Estimate, the 
Site Selection Board currently has before it a 
proposal to use the abandoned Maritime Base at the 
tip of Manhattan Beach for the new Community College. 
tt has been proposed that the deteriorating barracks 
and facilities on the Base be used as temporary 
headquarters for the college. The Commission has 
stated that this 65-acre waterfront site is particu- 
larly ill-suited for a community college -- e& conten- 
tion that was strongly upheld by speakers at the 
public hearing. The Commission is preparing its 
recommendations for aiternate sites for the College. 
Meanwhile, we would urge that the funds assigned to . 
the Kingsborough Community College be used to equip 
appropriate space elsewhere for initial operations 
until &@ more accessible, more centrally located 
permanent home is found.” 


This item has been continued in the Mayor's Executive Capital 


Budget of February 1; 196. 


Prior to the Site Selection Board's January 2Oth meeting, 
the Chairman of the City Planning Commission advised the 
Borough President of Brooklyn of his opposition to the Man- 
~ hattan Beach Site for a community college and agreed to submit 


a report on alternative courses of action: 


In a letter dated January 17, 1964,, the Chairman wrcete to 


the Borough President of Brooklyn, in summary: 


"1. Manhattan Beach is totally unsuitable as a site 

for a Community College. Even if there were no other 
considerations, this site would have to be ruled out 

on the grounds of its inaccessibility to mass trans- 
portation, a prime requisite in considering the loca- 
tion of a Community College. In addition, its potential 
for recreational use is exceptional and it should be 
developed as a public beach and recreation area as a 
matter of sound and forward-looking City policy. 


2. On the basis of the best knowledge presently 
aveilable to us,’ and after having reviewed a number of 
potential sites, we believe two sites best meet present 
criteria for location of the Community College. How- — 
ever, we think the City would be ill-advised to make a 
final determination on the location of a permanent home 
for the Kingsborough Community College before the Board 
of Higher Education spells out in more detail its total 
program for community college development. The sites 

we favor are the Ebbets Field Urban Renewal Area and 

the area around Fulton Park which we are considering 

for the 196) renewal program. In addition, the Atlantic 
Terminal Renewal Area with its great accessibility to 
all parts of the Borough needs further consideration, 
even though it is located close to the existing New York 
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City Conmunity College, and the Stillwell Avenue Renewal 
Area should be explored as a future site if there is to 
be. a decentralized progrom with more than one college. 
While the sites above Listed have, in each case, some 
disadvantages, as well as advantages, they are on all 
counts superior to Manhattan Beach for a Community 


College. 


3, The establishment of the Kingsborough College 

should not be delayed by the above considerations. 

We strongly recommend that it be established at the 
earliest possible date in rented quarters, preferably 

in Downtown Brooklyn, pending determination and develop~ 


ment of its permanent site." 


These points were re-emphasized and elaborated upon 


in a subsequent exchange of correspondence with the Borough 


President. 


There are two major and overwhelming considerations which 
argue against this site for the Kingsborough Community College: 

1. An unpolluted, oceanfront beach is a precious resource 
in this -- or any City -- and logic, as well as the public 
interest, would dictate that such waterfront lands be held in 
public ownership for recreational purposes. The City of New 
York is not so rich in beachfront resources that it can afford 
to develop on its beaches other uses which can be sited elsewhere. 
This is especially true in view cf the intensive summertime use 
of our City's beaches, 

2, The Manhattan Beach Site is probably the worst possitle 
location for an educational facility tie eebve large numbers of 
students who must rely heavily,.on the City's transit system for 
transportation. In this time of crisis in our City, when we 
are involved in an all-out wer against poverty; when we are 
straining all our resources to discourage school drop-outs <- 
to whet the intellectual appetites of our young people and 
raise the hcrizons of the deprived residents of our City, it 


seems wholly illogical and somewhat rash to seek out a remote 
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location. A two-fare, or sometimes even a three-fare, trip. : ! 
to a remote "community" college can severely penalize youngsters 


from poor homes and also the ambitious adults who seek to amprove | 


their lot by studying at sna while vorking during | the dey. 


Poor Transportation Access 


We believe that the ipiisportbibiion: difficulties posed by 
the Manhattan Beach site would be significant in discouraging 
a large number of students from attending this college. | 

An analysis was mede by the Planning Commission of the travel 
time of almost 300 Brooklyn students enrolled in the evening * 
liberal arts program at New York City Community College in Down- 
town Brooklyn. It should be noted that this educational facility 
has a very high proportion of students from lower-income and ) : 
minority fsmilies, and that the sampling taken by the City Planning 


Commission study was representative of these BrOUPse 


| It was found that the average student would be required to 
travel 55 minutes from his home to the college, and that almost: 
forty per cent of this sampling would. require more. than an. ‘hour 
and a quarter travel time to get home. One out of every six | 


students surveyed would be reauvired to pay three fares to get 


from school to home. In contrast, sites recommended by the City 
Planning Commission for this college would cut average travel 
time by from 30 per cent to 50 Yer cent and save the evereze 


student from $60 - $100 a year in cerfares. 


Educational Opportunities 
Closely related to the accessibility problem is the matter 


of the working student who cannot afford day study. Inspection 


of enrollment dats shows that colleges with good mass trensit 


accessibility have a high ratio of evening to day enrollment. 
Brooklyn College, with good accessibility, has over 18,500 evering | 
enrollments compared to 9,900 day enrollments, almost two to one. 


Queens College with poor mass trensit access, has 10,450 evening © 


and 7,400 day students, a ratio of less than one and a half to one. 
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These statistics can be reinforced by data from other City 
colleges. They point to two facts. First, out-of-the-way 
location discourages the working student, and can be said 
to discriminate against him. Second, such location does 
not make full use of facilities in the evening. Apparently 


evening sessions can accommodate two to three times day 


enrollments. When there is no such ratio of use, the ia | 


facilities are being underutilized. At the January 20th 
hearing, Board of Higher Education officials announced that 
the anticipated enrollment at Manhattan Beach would be 
5,000 evening and 5,000 day students. In this location 
their forecast of this one-to-one ratio is likely to be 
correct. Unhappily, this would be an underutilization of 
the facilities and is an acceptance of a low return on the 


City's huge investment in higher education. 


Questions on Educational Policy 

In its January 17th memorandum, the City Planning 
Commission pointed out that there are fundamental questions 
relating to the future size, function, mumber, and location 
of community colleges which have yet to be clearly resolved 


by the Board of Higher Education. 


We wish to re-emphasize our belief that higher educa- 


tion must not be viewed in a narrow perspectivee We believe 


that wherever higher educational institutions exist they 
must be geared to serve all the people in their vicinity 
and not just their immediate students. In New York City 
where there are so many poor people, discouraged people, 
where so many believe that there is no place and no chance 
for a better life, the community college can be a center of 


inspiration, an educational force in the broadest sense, 


reaching out with all its resources to bring an added measure 


of hope and a new vista of opportunity. The college can 


work with high school students, with drop-outs, with adult 
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education, with vocational training and retraining, with many 
ways of opening up the culture and advantages of a larger world 
to the people around it. It can deal with the young, the not- 
so-young and the aged as a major force in communi ty life, 
Clearly, these possibilities would be minimal in the isolated 
Manhattan Beach location. i 


The Need for Rapid Action 


There is no dispute on the need for added community college 
facilities and the desirability for starting to acquire both 
temporary and permanent quarters as quickly as ‘possible. We. 
believe the construction of permanent facilities at the Manhattan 
Beach site for community college use will require many deerial and 
could proceed not much faste® than any of a number of other sites 
Suggested by the Planning Commission. In addition, the cost of 
ultimate development on this 65-acre site would be substantial, 
and it raises questions which must be resolved in terms of future | 
Capital Budget outlay for higher education and the relative worth 
of this single project as compared to the total ieite for higher 
education in this City. We are fearful that the surface attraction 
of a site which seemingly can be had for a bargain price may prove 
to be an extremely costly detour in Bt Mivei opment of a sound 
educational and capital construction program for the Board of 
Higher Educatione 

We also believe that suggestions that the present facilities 
at Manhattan Beach could be used for temporary college use are not 
based on full appreciation of existing conditions. Members of 
the Planning Commission over the past years have inspected the 


site carefully and it is our judgment that the deteriorated 


condition of the structures and the physical plant is so acute 


<t“ 


that the proposed renovation to accommodate 00 students 

could not possibly be completed by September for the money 

now proposed in the Capital Budget. Further, we would strongly 

recommend against investing further in the attempt to salvage 

structures that were built twenty years ago for temporary use. 
We believe the fastest and wisest course of action is to 

rent temporary quarters as quickly as possible for the Kings- 

borough Community College while a decision is made regarding 

a permanent site. <A number of suitable rented facilities are 

available, including 250 Livingston Street which had been 


suggested earlier by the Board of Higher Education. 
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To: 


From: 


Subject: 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN KIGHTS 


8O LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


MsMOR ANDUM 


Members of the Civil Rights Housing 
Advisory Council 


Jack Wood 


Electchester Houses 


On March 26, the CCHR Housing Department convened a mediation 
conference between members of the Mid-—Queens Citizen Committee 
representing several Long Island civil rights agencies and 

Mr. Harry Van Arsdale and members of the Board of Directors of 


Electchester Houses. 


At issue was the racial character of 


occupancy in Electchester Houses and the establishment of 


policies and procedures to bring about a constructive change. 


A working paper was prepared by the Housing Department to make 
clear the position of the City Commission and to recommend 
certain techniques and procedures which might be used to 


promote and maintain a pattern of integration im Electchester. 


The meeting ended with an announcement by the Electchester 
management that it would work vigorously to promote broader 
integration in its development and that it would accept and 
follow the CCHR recommendations for implementation. A copy of 


the recommendations is attached for your review. 


Your agency has a very important role to play in guaranteeing 


the success of Electchester's new policy. 
of this effort will depend on the support that ib receives 


from the private agencies. Electchester is an extremely 


attractive and desirable low cost cooperative. 
charges for four room apartments after down payment run as low 


as $80.00 per month. 


I hope that you will do your part by making known the availabil 


The effectiveness 


Carrying 


of EBElectchester as a housing resource and by encouraging 
minority families to apply. 


Requests for applications should be directed to 


f 
f 


/ 


7 


~~ 
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Mr. George Link, Chairman 
BElectchester Renting Committee 
161-04 Jewel Avenue 

Flushing 65, New York 


ity | 
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COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


80 Lafayette Street - New York, N. ¥. 10013 - Tel, 566-2121 


Seamer H, Lowes Sosant F Wiss 
a tome: agente 

iamsor S. Jorzs 
Es:ecusive Director 


AFFIRMATIVE STEPS AND PROCEDURES RECOMMENDED BY CCHR 
TO INSURE THS EPYECTIVENESS OF AN INTEGRATION - 


PROGRAM IB MIP RE 
de Secu cant a 
a ane.e gh GEES of the mpetho@se that Electechester 


wA11 esploy to =e prospective applicants in the 
minority community. Pig pet tg techniques would include 
advertising in Negro & Puerto Rican nowe media and the > 
establishment of a ee relationship with offices ef 
the Urban League, NAACP, New York State Committee on 

Di scrimination in lousing, The Committee Por Civil Rights 
- Metropolitan Hew York and the Cogmonwealth-ef Pucrte 

GO o 


Evaluation & Revj ove | | 
epresentatives o wagoment end the Mid-Queens Committee 


should meet at re ar intorvels in order to evaluate the 
effectiveness of Eleotchesater efforts to secure minority > 
applicants. The City Commission recommends that such 
conferences be held on a quarterly beats. Reports should 
inolude the number ef applications received from minority 
families in the preceeding three month period. On the 
basis of these figures, tho Commission shall determine 
whether there is a need for Electehester to expand ite 
efforts to inelude other types of publici tye 


3e Vacancies ang Asai gumente- 
As a measure of the sincerity of Electchester’s offorts, 


2 


reports shall include a statement of the number of units 
that have become available in the preceeding period 
together with a statement of the number of non-white 
applicants who were assigned dweliing unites during the 
same period. 


4 
y also be interested in receiving 


y 
aetian of per problems or difficulties arising from the 
implementation of this agreement. The timely receipt of 
such information will help to insure the absence of tensions 
in intra development human relations, 


Appa 3/26/64 


cole A Hepes Seve racial” Ads — 


COIR had been disturbed dein” some time iy the increasing use of the term’! ‘imterracial” 
state advertising.) It appeared, after checking, that this had become a clear - 
ism for “Negro” housing, and that it was contributing to the pz ation 
and development of’ segregated hous Upon passage of the municipal Fair Housing 
ractices Law, we felt that the term served as a direct contradiction 1 to the’ spirit i 


and letter, ‘of the. law. 


fe 


It was decided first to discuss the matter fully with representatives of the newspapers, 
to present our views and solicit their reactions and suggestions. A letter was sent to 
advertising managers of all daily papers, expressing our general concern and inviting 
their participation in a meeting to discuss the problem. Representatives of most of 
the papers attended this meeting, in July 1958, in COIR's offices. There was good 
and free discussion with general support for COIR's position, and agreement that if 
ail papers dropped such terminology there would be no serious repercussions. Some 
papers said they already refused such ads; others. said they had instituted or reinsti- 
tuted the practice upon pressure from outside sources. 


COIR offered its services to the papers in feild any complaints which might arise 
from discontinuance of this practice. Upon this basis all present indicated that if 
COIR would formally request discontinuance of the practice in letters to their 
publishers, they believed the papers would comply. 


Such formal request was sent to all publishers, ‘in a letter outlining the concensus 
of the meeting: The letter expressed confidence that newspapers would wish to 
support the official city policy of non-discrimination, It was not phrased as a 


"demand," | 


By mid- -September, ‘all New York daily papers had informed ¢ that they had dis- 
continued use of such terminology. These papers included: 


_ Brooklyn Daily | . Newsday | 
Civil Service Leader == ~~ New York Post 
"Daily Mirror | | New York Times 

Daily News Star Journal 
Herald-Tribune Staten Island Advance 
Journal-American The Chief 
Journal of Commerce Wall Street Journal 
Long Island Press World Telegram & Sun 


COIR believes that the prompt voluntary compliance on the part of the newspapers is 
very encouraging, pointing to other areas where voluntary compliance with the Fair 
Housing Practices Law may be sought without resort to enforcement powers. 


COIR has asked that any complaints be referred to this agency. A number of complaints 
from advertising agencies, builders, and brokers who sought to place "interracial" ads 


have been referred, 


Pi 


Personal conferences with such complainants have stressed COIR's basic position: 
that all housing is equally open to all under the Fair Housing Practices Law -- hence, 
such designations are superfluous if meant in good faith, and harmful if used as a 
synonym for "Negro housing, "' 


Some complainants have been trying to protect an investment. in what was obviously 
inferior quality housing geared to the restricted Negro market; others maintain that 
COIR is depriving Negroes of the opportunity to locate housing which is open to them. 
The Negro home-seeker, they charge, does not go out into the general market, despite 


his legal right to do so. 


COIR is now directing a considerable part of its educational program toward informing 
the minority citizen of his rights in housing, and encouraging exercise of these rights 
to bargain in the open market for housing. 


However, ‘responsibility for this educational job, and the overall enforcement program 
on the Fair Housing Practices Law, cannot rest with the Commission alone. The 

full cooperation and support of the general public and of community and civic organ~ 
izations is needed to make the law effective. There are several ways in which 
community organizations can support COIR's program: 


Keep us informed of activities which appear to violate the Fair Housing 
Practices Law, (Example: After the agreement to stop use of "inter- 
racial” ads some advertisers sought to substitute other devices such as 

‘integrated'', or ''Attention Harlemites,'' Alert readers in civic groups 
have helped us to track these down, Civic or ganizations can help COIR- 
by informing newspapers of their opposition to such practices. ) 


Help COIR convey its "knock on any door" concept to minority groups 
-who have been conditioned to look for housing only in restricted areas. 
Encourage them to use the open market, and to refer complaints and 
difficulties to COIR. | 


Help develop an open market through educational programs designed 
to affect practices of the real estate industry, tenants, and apartment - 


seekers. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F, R. BALLARD 

CHAIRMAN , CITY PLANNING COMMISSION 

AT MEETING OF SITE SELECTION BOARD ON 
MONDAY, APRIL 20, 1964 


REGARDING KINGSBOROUGH COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


I am not pleased at the prospect of the City Planning Commission's becoming the 
City's newest minority group -- at least so far as this Site Selection Board is concerned. 
Nevertheless, I have no alternative but to cast a firm "Nay" to the proposal to acquire 
idenhaeben Beach Maritime Base property for the Kingsborough Community College. 

The position of the Planning Commission has been unequivocal in this matter: 
(1) the proper land use for the area in question is for public recreation because of its 
shorefront location and relative inaccessibility for regular everyday travel. (2) the site 
involved is so poorly located in relationship to public transportation facilities that it 
will serve to discourage daily attendance by young people who work during the day or 
who live in areas like Bedford-Stuyvesant, Bushwick, Greenpoint, and other two-fare or 
three-fare zones; a community college should be sited to bring maximum educational 
opportunity to the whole community, and this site could not be more remotely located. 

_It is most unfortunate that Federal policies are so tangled that lands can be acquired — a 

for $1 for educational purposes -- but not for public recreational use -- at a time when - 


the Department of the Interior is carrying out a vigorous campaign to conserve beachfront 


lands for public use, even at the cost of acquiring vast tracts of such land for national 


beaches. el 
P 


i 


It is apparent that a $1 lure has trapped the City into another act of expedience. I 
suspect that this attractive no-down-payment offer will require us to build an excessively 


costly facility unrelated to proper land use or to common sense goals for future develop- 


ment of the City. 


Neither I nor the many residents of Brooklyn who are dubious about Manhattan Beach 
as a college site can find much solace in any proposed compromise which will provide a 


second community college in another section of the borough, presumably located in 


rational proximity to subways. 


Incurring the expense of a second college to compensate for the improper location of 


this one is a weird sort of planning indeed. 
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NORDLINGER, RIEGELMAN, 


Honorary Trustees 
MRS. YORKE ALLEN 


Trustees 


CLIPFPORD L. ALEXANDER, SR. 


LEE 6. BICKMORE 


ARTHUR G6. BOARDMAN, JR. 


JAMES OC. BOIS! 
JOUN ©. BUTT 


CLARENCE H. GIFFORD 
PETER GRIMM 

THOMAS W. KEESER, JR. 
Swit .. KLINEMAN 
DANIEL L. KURBSHAN 
JOnNM W. LARGEN 
SAMUEL J. LEFPRAK 
ARTHUR D. LEIDESDORFKF 
SAUL LEVY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 10017 _ ce 


ARga Cove 212 
TELEPHONE: 687-1390 


June 9, 1964 


Mr. Sidney Rivkin 

Chairman, Citywide Housing Committee 

Urban League of Greater New York 

204 West 136th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10030 | 


Dear Mr. Rivkin: 


Enclosed you will find a letter addressed 
to Mayor Wagner setting forth the opposition of the 
Citizens Budget Commission to the use of Manhattan 
Beach for the proposed Kingsborough Community College. 


I would hope to be able personally to give 
this letter to the Mayor on June 16 at 4 p.m In 
any event, should I be unable to be there, we shall 3 oe . 


take the necessary steps to get the letter into the - 
Mayor's hand by the time of your appointment with 

him, 

Sincerely, =a 

hn M. Leavens 


Executive Director 7 
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June 15, 1964 


Hon. Robert Fe Wagner 


» City of New York 
City Hall 
New " werk, NeYes 40007 


Dear Mr. Mayer: 


The City-wide Housing Committee of the Urban League 
ef Greater New York has asked us te join them in appealing to 
you te reverse the decision to "boents the propesed Kingsberough 
Community College at Manhattan Beach, 


The ebjection of the Citizens Budget Commission te 
the use of the dilapidated barracks at Munhkett ch fer college 
purpeses rests on a simple premise: t) 
property, potentially availabie for pu 
exclusively for purposes of recre 


ollege, both absolutely, 


particularly ill-suited fer a ¢ 
ly, in relation to the 


in physical lecation terms, and 
residences of its potential , 


e City's Higher Education 
| assigned to it,~ But we 
sentrally lecated both with 
1 with respect to convenient 
ach fits none of these criteria, - 


We agree tha 
system deserves the top 
feel that a new college 
respect te where i 
subway transporta 


Nequire the apprepriate City agencies 
ecation for the new community college 
acrease the higher education opportunities 
the same time, preserve sound land use, 


speedily to find 
that will mere effect} 
for our young people janx 


Respectfully, 


Robert W,. Dowling 
President 
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MAYOR'S ie CONFERENCS SCHEDULE 
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DATE & SUBJECT 


First Session * 


2:30 Monday, December 2nd 


the Tenant and 


The City 
andlord 


the 


Second Session 
2:30 Monday, December 9th 


Code Enforcement 


Third Session 


2:30 Monday, January 6th 

Urban Renewal & Public 

Housing - Planning and 
Implementation 

Fourth Session 

2:30. Monday, January 20th 


Social Services in 
Housing 


«* 


Fifth Session 


2:30 Monday, February 3rd 


Plans and Legislation for 
the Housing of the Future 


PLACE - 


COMMISSIONER & OEP.RTMENT 


Milton Mollen-Housing Policy Board: & 


Housing Executive Committee 
Frank Lazarus-Vepartment of Heal state. 
Hortense Gabel-City Rent & Rehabilitation 
Administration | 


Harold Birns-Department of Buildines 
Or. George James-Vepartment of Health 
Frank Lucia-Department of Sanitation 


William Ballard-City Planning Commission 

Milton Mollen-Housing & Redevelopment 
Board 

William Reid-City Housing Authority 


James Dumpson-Department of Welfare 


Herman Badillo-Department of Relocation 
Stanley Lowell-City Commission on Human 
Rights 


All of the above Commissioners 


City Council Chanfders 


City Hall 


we 
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sseuming, for the moment, that the legal court appearanse 
ef the tenants and rent strikers are important for the purposes of 
the rent strike iteeif, — ae would appear that the necessary 


There gheuld be @ list ef a1} buildings in 
the ren} strike, perhaps seme indleation as to the nunber of 
apartments in the building as a whele and hew many of those are 
actually teday withholding rent. 

it should be erdered teday the repert fron the Building 
‘Department as to vielations presently on record for each of these 
buildings, 

Meview ef the violation records which I returned for 
the Building Hepartment {which would include the violation 
index of the Health Departmént) there should be made to see that 
the violations are of a nature to support a suceessful defense in 
court of “eonstiuctive eviction" (that is that the tenant has been 
substentially deprived the beneficial use of the apartment). In 
the event that ie not so from the record and the conditions of 
the tenant's apartment or the building overall suenx warrant «a 
re-inspection to adequately raise defense of “constructive evistion" 
then a reeingpection should be ordered and a search ordered to 
cover that re-inspestion report. It will be noted thet finding 
whether the viclationsf¢ on the initial report cover the conditions 
‘at the premises themselves, will require some interviewin: or 
discussion with tenants or their representative as to the particular 


apartment or building. 


CRT MER, oe ah Ra aR ae oy de 
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To the extent necsesecry that kind or review oc the 
gurveys must be held tightly in reign 90 that the reports theaselves 
ere not lest, dsatreyed er »nfindable, set at the same tine the 
building opganiser of the  evante suaukdéxeamkentx will have te be 
sontested saxbeat® in order to themselves undertake Gurden of thet 


wo #ile 


X forace that the last ites is = formidable job requiping 
slese survetilanse and repeated fellerenp, The chart should be 
é@vewn eo that viaually one ean eee the stetus ef the building in 
terms of violations cf resora, YTeu'd have te think it through te 
find out hew magy eclwene, plus a couple of extra you need se thet 
you. Gan #5! a6 8 glance if © supwy search report hae been ordered, 
the date of ordering £0, the date 18 wae retumed 
whether reeinepeetion wae n-eescary to establish ape repriate 
"“sonstractive evietien” vicoletiens, If the mewer i¢ yes and 
whether ve-inapestion was ordered, date vhen it was ordered, date 
the second survey search of violations waa ordered, whether we 
weovlved it bask an4 whether it wae cheaked over to see if ite 
violation aneuwnted te constructive eviction. The cht oucht te be 
given te tie feet that viether furtier health inspection would be 
BRO SSAPT o 


In the survey of violations any reordered gurvey would 
need te te exanined to see if the violations 
statue of “sonstreuative evietion?, 


Legal 


If we can't defend a case in court at least semething 
@ught to be done with 1t in terme of negotiation if appropriate 


with the lendord, rather than heaving an invitation to « law auit 
which we could not suceesafully defend, 

In diapossesses, that ie a court process starting « 
aunery proceedings to eviet the tenant fer non«payment of vent 
which some inte our hende, should be listed the date when ve 
get <t, the anewer form: typed in dupiicate, the present 
tine o legal deck auxtk placed on 18 on one copy and ny form 
for certification ef mailing alee inserted/ The dispessse should 
be written the date that the anewer is filed with the vieible 
fille index te a good ons, using hnnemmnanntnms the carde back 
fron the court which state the date of the trial this should be 
put on to the vieible file showing attorney for the oppesine sids 
index number, landlord's name, tenant's nase, tenant's apartrent 
the address of the prenises, ancount of rent per month and tetal 
@ving, & space ieft towards the right so to be able to write the 
 @&iepesition of the aatter. The post~-oard ue receive from the 
court sheuld then be inserted inte an envelope and wuaiied to 
one of the tenante affeeted, if the péat card covers more than 
one address a second poatecard should be made up fer eseh additional 
address and be gent out to one of the tenante with a note on it te 
please centast the others in the bulilding of the triel date 
except fer such and such anc they should be in court at that time, 
Gomeons should be involved with the tenants who get dispocees 
to be given « form, a fairly good one which has been prepared 


whe 


om pink paper 20 that they oan fill out their sompiainte ec that 
in court we can negotiate er use if on the defense of the action 
without heving to eontinue te prese the tenant at that tine in 

the midet of all the confusion an te what their partieul er 
complaints are, At the time we get the dispoxsesses the apartsent— 
and the edéreas should be veveiwed with the list of survey reports 
already in our possession to sce if we cover the situation of that 


perticouler building as well ee that partiouler aparteent. in the 
event thet we don't then we must if we are to defend the caze 
invedietely have « kuildin: teparteent seareh ordered and search 
of violations and for the Health Cuperteent te sake an exenination 
inspection fortinith. That would put is in ea position of being ables 
if we have four or five daye to do se, of getting « health inspestion 
made, At thet time a subpeene should be made up for the buliding 
anelucinc the particular apartment, perhaps even served upoh the 
epartment at that time if they will arrance for us to make it on 

a “basie, rf the Health Department won't make &t on euch a 


basia then we muat wait until we get the pest«card back stating 
the date of the trial and at thet time serve the subpoena with 
the §2,00 cost upon the Health Department. I an talking these 
eituetéons where our records already in our pessession are ine 
edequate. 

There must be a felleweup with the Health Department 
in pereon te see if we have obtained violations which would 
atand up in court for there is no sense going inte the ocourt~ 
yoom with violations whieh are ingubetential. This is «ll a 
matter of personal contact ané 


so that we can cot te knew 
I should have one. They should be able to be submitted as of 
a certain dete for the next week or so and think they should be 
munbered with addition te date seo that we keep track of then 
and think they sheuld be posted, I guess, in the Community Council 
op wherever else they want to do with 1%, twe days before « person 
cee to trial there should be « felleweup to thea of the necessity 
@f their being in court on that day. There will be some instances 
where there will be en adjournment, generally known the day before 
they heve to be in court whieh will have to te communiesnted to 
these people so thet they doen't make a uselese trip to the eowt- 
hovge. The ehart ahould be able te reflect that the tenant hee 
initiseliy been contested and thet there's been a felleweup sontact 
and thet the @enant has actually been edvised. 

All court workers shoulda ve in court no later than 9130. 
While I reeegnise that the court may not start for 1/2 beur after 
thet there are judges who call the Calencar promptiy at thet hour. 
If you are around you ean control the situstion eo that 11 your 
eases co out te the sang/part of the court, Ze: and you don't have 


te attexpt the impossible of flying -etween three and four different 


trials simultaneously. 

Do not mention the situation where it may be neceamr y 
to subpeens the Building Departuent reeords. If they bave been 
subpoenaed, and as a ceneral rule all subpoenas should be civen 
at least 2 workin: days before the City ageney hes te appecr in 
court, to the Building Departuent these will be found in the 
recc:rd room, Room 927 of the court. The worker gets inte court 
and such records needed for that day it would tbe a cool idea for 
him to verify the day befere we get to court ig such a case 

S- 


if 
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whether records have been subpoenaed and the Departsent of Suildings 
yecords have been subpeenved end they bave setuaily been received 
by the Record Boom. The Ceparteent of Health records will cet ever 
there if they have been subpeensed by « meenenger Ruma or inspector 
fpor: the Department of Realth cemerally not before 10 + 10130. te 
Arter the trial of other dispositien of the case I feel 

@ peet~-ecard sho.ld be sent te the tenant by us advieing the tenant 
ef the euteone even though the tenant han been in court. Poat- 
eerde could, therefore, Le nade up in advance po while the workers 
ape in the courthouse awaiting events, At the courthouse there 
should be en orderly procedure for the Zu ageortuent of answers 
thats Aave been prepared for filing thet day, envelepes shenid heve 
been addressed te the attornersa to whor the copy bes to go and a 
punning liet of diapessesgses thet we have in our possession vith 


& notation sede as te the fact that the ¢isposuess was filed. 

There must be some follow-up within « matter of say, 
ewe-depe, three days, thet we heve been netified as to the trial 
date of the ease. There does ocour at times, and ithes happened 
to us siready, where the court fails to notify the attorneys 
involved that the matter 22 hes been placed down for a date on 
the trial eslendar. 

One way to avoid this embarraggnent is to note after 
three days that we have not received a card and make inguiry at 
the elerk's offiee as to whether a date has been set. Yor these 
purposes the index number will be of utermest sonveniense in aaking 
inquiry about « ease. 

A seeoné eheek and fellew-up to be dane about 1 o'clock 
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@n the court day fe te the furthest end of the landlord § tenant 
‘Clerk's office that a Calendar for the next dey is mace wp and 
to review the eases on the Calendar to see if we have % missed any. 

Geing back toe the point of wailing a pest-card to the 
tenant as to disposition of the case in the event thet the money 
ie to be paid im court this ean be done by cash in the Landlord and 
Tenant's Clerk's Offies @n the ist floor or by aconey order, bank 
check ete., anie out to the Clerk of the Civil Court of the City 
of ew York that the order should bear the index nusber of the 
siinihemeventiie the names of the parties involved. Zaynent 
ean be then made through the mail direeted to the Landierd & Tenant 
Clerk, 111 Gantre Strect, New York, BY 10023. 

The disposition of the ease should be noted on the files 
themeelves and a tally kept both by |§ in that way also independently 
ae to the nunber of #/ canes hakdled, settled, tried and the cuteom 
by the depesit under section $5 of the Neal Property Actions and 
Proceedings Law wheather or not we have to pay costs. “court costes 
in the lendlord end tenant cases is currently ceing axzsessed at 
Gi, At the present Sida eehiunery for higher amount which 
hae not been exercised te ay knowledge. 

Por the moment that winde up the handling of the court 
ease from beginning te «end in « sore or lees normal situntion. 

Time is a factor in getting the answer in to the 
Landlord end Tenant Clerk. You will note on the precept that 
there is « date on which the Slerk issued the decument. We 
should figure to give ourselves the least amount ef tine thet 
the document wae served, the date as given ty the Clerk of ieeuance. 


ate 
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In that event we have 5 dsys to anewer, that is, by our answer 
being at the Clerk's office within § dpys, not counting the date 
the document was served. You cannot go by che date thet the 
tenant saye he got the papera,. Fisying it safe we must go by 

the date that the doaument wae inaued, If sore than 5 dgys have 
elapsed the time 1t would appear thet we can file the answer after 
the itasuance of the document an inquiry should be made by telephones 
or in person es to when the landlerd agleges that the document 

wae served and the cancer o° service, You will find this in the 
affidavit in the file of the Landlord's precess server, Either at 
wii) be by perscnal service, that fe giving it direectiy to the 4 
tenant or ty <elivering it to someone else at the tenant's apartment, 


by aubsetituted services cy by posting it at the tenant's apartsent 
and mailing him a copy. In amy case where sore than § days have 
elapsed before we wan get the anewer into the court and eireg/tne | 
anewer haa to be filed on a 2aturday or Sundayin counting the 5& 
daya the next Monday ia fine, that cannet be sscomplished unless 
you are prepared te get out an order te show eause in the event 
that we ave going te contest Gr defend the lendlord's vsiaiea that 
the rent ie owing end the amount set forth. An order to show cause 
muet be prepared and affidavits generally of the tenant KE thenselves 
ae to why they have not timely cone in before the court to answer the 
precept sumeary possession and thet the tenant ie willing 
to pay the vent oy bes a weritorious defense to paying the rent 
euch as numercue violations vhieh asouht to constructive eviction. 
we should keep order to shew causes to « minimum letting the tenant 
pay if the 10 day period fros the tice of the issuance | 
(from tine ef service and that fe clearly established) has not 

ote 


Onee the warrant ef eviction hae been given by the 
landierd and Tenant Clerk we are in trouble. It will te neceusady 


to get out an order to show eause and have the Judge sign it at 
any tine bearing in mind that a marehal cannet eviet before the 
hour of aunrise and after the hour of sunset. For exemple, if we 
first know thet a tenant is coing to be put out the next norning 
an’. we learn this after $ o'clock that evening we must cet cut an 
order to show ceuge which we cen have a judge sign. There are 
Judges who will do thie ‘vor we, 

we are bound te get inte “eaergency” situations and we 
shouid be prepared way before tand to meet them, or that purpese 
T heave drawn a stendard order to show sause which we een adopt 


Qs sppears necessary. X heve 
avoided the whole iceus of any @ispute as to the amount of rent 
owing. two ways as to the sonthly charge iteelf 


me being lecel or not under our rent control laws and the mgx 
mucber of nonthea whieh the rent is claieed te te owing te the 
‘landlord. We eannot wait wntil the inet aunes to find out 
what the naxioun rent ia, That information auct be ordered from 
the Kent Commission at 1 vest 145th Street and the tenant's 
diputes anounted goes te the landlerd, The Bent Souchsion must 
ebtain a certified sepy of their maximum rent they have eutabiiahed 
for the apartwent. ‘teneraliy there will be no dispute ae to the 
maximum rent owing on apartnent, of oourse there may be situations 


«Feo 


when that ia not the ease. 

(mleses £0 fa essential that we have mere dieeussions 
ebout thie «2: thie tine itd much prefer 90 see a worting wocel 
of the fompme required an¢ te further @iseuce the watter, 
exzeppt on a very limited Desis. 


FAIR HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES— 


Chicago is experimenting in two renewal projects 


FERD KRAMER, President of Draper and Kramer, Incorporated—the firm managing 
two Chicago Title I developments being leased on an open-occupancy basis (Lake 
Meadows and Prairie Shores)—presented the following address at a November meet- 
ing of NAHRO’s Potomac Chapter. Mr. Kramer's talk touched off a lively question- 
and-answer period; some of the questions Mr. Kramer answered are reproduced on 


pages 32 and 34. 


For the past 30 or 40 years, we 
urban dwellers have been pursu- 
ing the most wasteful, ridiculous 
way of life that one can possibly 
imagine. We have done so for a 
variety of reasons, two of which 
are: a reluctance to accept the an- 
noyances of bad municipal house- 
keeping and a fear of the unknown: 
that is, apprehension about living 
in the same neighborhood with a 
member of a minority group. We 
have given up a convenient, eco- 
nomical place to live, which also 
has at hand the long list of cultural 
advantages to be found in a great 
city—art, music, theatre, museums, 
the stimulation of great universi- 
ties, and so on—for expensive sub- 
urban living, with its relative 
dearth of cultural advantages. . . 
and with the fatigue of commuting 
daily added on. 


It has been only recently that ex- 
perience seems to show that it is 
possible to replan and rebuild our 
cities so that most of the people— 
that is people in the middle-income 
bracket—can again live in a con- 
venient and economical location. 
And I believe it is being proved 
that, without coercion, such city 
living can be brought about for all 
people, regardless of their race, 
creed, or color. 


For what it is worth, I will give 
you a brief sketch of what has been 
happening in one centrally located 
area in Chicago. I do so with some 
trepidation because the experiment 
is not complete. It hasn’t been in 
existence long enough to prove 
without a doubt that it will be suc- 
cessful. And it still does not en- 
compass the broad spectrum of the 

opulation that is necessary for the 
uilding of a whole new commu- 


nity. 


Early Days 


At the turn of the century, one 
of the finest places to live in the 
entire city of a was the near 
south side. In a relatively concen- 
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trated portion of this near south 
side lived many of the people who 
made Chicago great: the Pullmans, 
the Armours, the Swifts, and the 
Fields. (I might add that the 
Kramers lived on the fringe of this 
area.) It was an ideal location: on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, with- 
in easy access to the Loop, and just 
midway between the Loop and the 
great University of Chicago. In this 
area, there grew and flourished two 
important institutions: Michael 
Reese Hospital and Armour Insti- 
tute, which later became the IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology. As 
the neighborhood grew older, its 
fine homes became obsolete. 
Negroes, imported from the south 
by the packing companies, started 
moving into the Epis ooo of the 
neighborhood and soon there was 
a general exodus of white people 
from the area, generally to the 
edges of the city. The downward 
change in this neighborhood began 
about 1915. 


To Stay or Go? 

The deterioration took place rap- 
idly, so that, in the 1940’s, both 
Michael Reese and the Illinois In- 
stitute of ‘Technology felt that their 
situations were critical. At that 
time, they felt they had to decide 
whether or not to flee this neigh- 
borhood. ‘The majority opinion of 
the directors of one of these insti- 
tutions was that, since their insti- 
tutions had indeed been entirely 
engulfed by the slums and by the 
Negro ghetto, they could not hope 


to survive in this area; therefore, 


they would have to move. How- 
ever, when the costs of moving, 
the costs of replacing all the pres- 
ent buildings, plus the costs of the 
additional facilities that were so 
badly needed were added up, both 
institutions discovered that a move 
would be so costly that it would 
be impossible of accomplishment. 
They decided the economical pro- 
cedure would be to stay and use all 
their resources, financial and polit- 
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ical, to improve the areas in which 
they were located. 


Momentous Beginning 

Two momentous things hap- 
pened almost at the same time. 
One, Michael Reese Hospital de- 
cided to hire a full-time planning 
staff and, two, in 1945 the Illinois 
Institute of Technology and Mi- 
chael Reese jointly decided to form 
the South Side Planning Board, a 
citizens’ organization to replan the 
area from the New York Central 
tracks just west of Illinois Tech to 
the lake, and from 12th Street to 
47th Street, an area of about seven 
square miles. These decisions were 
all made before there was either 
state or federal redevelopment leg- 
islation, which, of course, would 
be necessary to implement any 
plan that these organizations might 
draw up. 

The most important and signifi- 
cant step that was taken was the 
publishing of a brochure entitled 
An Opportunity for Private Invest- 
ment in Chicago, which was largely 
the creation of Reginald Isaacs, 
then planning director of Michael 
Reese Hospital and now head of 
the department of city planning at 
Harvard University. This booklet 
set forth a detailed plan for the 
redevelopment area. It showed the 
individual buildings that might be 
put on the land. It even had de- 
tailed statements on costs of land, 
utilities, and construction; on rent- 
als; and on operating expenses— 
all designed to show that the real- 
ization of the plan was economi- 
cally feasible. The interesting and 
most unbelievable part of this story 
is that there is a striking similarity 
between this plan, drawn up in 
1945, and the actual developments 
that have been constructed and are 
now actually being used. 

A four-pronged attack on the re- 
development of the area was m. 
in 1945. One, a 30 million dollar 
rebuilding as am, pushed with 
great vigor by the Illinois Institute 
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of Technology; two, a 20 million 
dollar rebuilding program for a 
completely new campus for Michael 
Reese Hospital; three, a 35 million 
dollar, 100-acre Lake Meadows de- 
velopment, consisting of 2000 dwell- 
ing units, a shopping center, and 
recreation facilities, now completed, 
by the New York Life Insurance 
Company; and, fourth, a 20 million 
dollar, 1700-family dwelling unit 
project known as Prairie Shores. 


The satisfactory accomplishment of 


each part of this program was es- 
sential if the entire program were 
to prove successful over the years. 
In other words, it would have been 
throwing money away for either 
Michael Reese or Illinois Tech to 


puses unless the surrounding areas 
were to be improved, so that stu- 
dents and patients and employees 
alike would not only feel safe going 
through the area to these institu- 
tions, but, what is just as essential, 
that there would be modern living 
accommodations close to their work 
at rentals they could afford to pay. 
The interdependence of these proj- 
ects, one upon the other, is illus- 
trated by the fact that neither the 
New York Life Insurance Company 


nor the investors in Prairie Shores | 


would have started their projects 
had not Illinois ‘Tech and Michael 
Reese embarked upon theirs. 
Housing Goals 
The developers of the two gi- 
gantic housing projects in this area 


pour more money into their cam- 
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FERD KRAMER TURNS "ANSWER MAN" 


What kind of promotion campaign did you have? 


We put on a real campaign to secure a more balanced occupancy, 
i.e., a greater proportion of white tenants at Lake Meadows. 
(a) Two able young men with master’s degrees were hired; (b) 
we canvassed employers, institutions, public school teachers; 
(c) we distributed brochures; (d) we held special open houses 
for special groups; (e) we advertised on the local FM radio sta- 


tion, which carries cultural programs—poetry, music, drama, and 


the like: this last approach produced greater results than any 
other technique. 


What did you mean when you said you had “a quota system 


in reverse?” 


There was no nonwhite quota system used at Lake Meadows 


or Prairie Shores. At this time, Prairie Shores is so popular that 
we have all of the white applicants needed and a priority is 


"|. given to qualified Negro applicants in order to keep the balance 
of about 80 per cent white and 20 per cent nonwhite. The non- 


white lag came about because of a very substantial expansion 
in the past five years of housing opportunities in Chicago for 
Negroes with adequate income. 


If a quota on nonwhites were found necessary, when should non- 
whites be admitted? After the white residents have been housed? 
No, there should be open occupancy from the beginning. 


Has there been a shift in the ractal balance of the buildings? 
No. 


Has there been an effort to raise the low white percentage in the 


first Lake Meadows buildings? 
‘While additional buildings at Lake Meadows and Prairie Shores 


were being constructed, no effort has been made. Now there are 
some opportunities for this. 


How does the rate of turnover compare with that in other prop- 
erties your firm handles? 

At Prairie Shores, priority was given to Michael Reese internes 
and residents. This means substantial turnover every guy for 
this group. The rate of turnover for the other units is about the 
same as in buildings elsewhere. 


had a number of things in mind. 
One, they wanted planned develop- 
ments that would provide the light, 
air, and greenery that had never 
been made available in the city 
before; two, they wanted the rent- 
als to be such that the projects 
could be made available to middle- 
income people; three, they wanted 
their fine modern apartment devel- 
opments, which would be replacing 
a Negro slum, not to become a 
Negro ghetto; and, fourth, they 
wanted ancillary facilities to be 
provided to make this area an at- 
tractive place to live: they wanted 
WAY educational, and recre- 
ational facilities. 

In the early stages, by far the 
most difficult objective to attain 
was a fully integrated neighbor- 
hood. This program, certainly dif- 
ficult as it was, was made more 
difficult, I believe, by fortuitous 
circumstances. The original plan 
provided for clearing the entire 
area to be developed by the New 
York Life Insurance Company. Un- 
fortunately, a small adjoining area 
that was to be developed by other 
people was cleared and made avail- 
able first. But, when the land was 
offered to these people, they de- 
cided not to go through with the 
deal. The city then asked the New 
York Life Insurance Company to 
take over this area and to start 
building at once. The New York 
Life Insurance Company complied 
with this request, with the result 
that we were trying to rent apart- 
ments in a sea of rubble, with part 
of the slums nearby still standing 
and occupied. Thus, it was very 
difficult, almost impossible, to get 
white people to move into this area. 
The only reason we (my firm was 
active at this time as management 
agents for the New York Life In- 
surance Company) could get self- 
respecting Negroes to move in was 
because, at that time, they were so 
desperate for decent housing that 
they would rent good housing in 
any kind of a neighborhood. 


First Open Occupancy Effort 
In an effort to stimulate white 
occupancy in these first 500 units, 
we ran advertisements setting forth 
the attractive features of these 
apartments and the extremely. fa- 
vorable rent scale. We gave the 
address and telephone number of 
our Loop office and kept the office 
open on Saturdays. We hoped to 
get the opportunity to talk to the 
ople who might respond. We 
new that, if we just gave the ad- 
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dress of the property, of course, it 
would immediately identify it as a 
Negro slum. Our switchboard was 
flooded with calls because of the 
attractiveness of what we were of- 
fering: apartments in an elevator 
building, a view of Lake Michigan, 
rentals 40 per cent. below anything 
comparable in the city. We did get 
many interested people to come 


into the office. We got a few to go 


out to take a look. But most of 
those who telephoned, when told 
of the address, would say, “I’m 
broadminded, but not that broad- 
minded” ....and then hang up. 

In the first 500 units, I believe 
there were only a dozen white fam- 
ilies: a very dismal start. However, 
as the area was further demolished 
and as the next buildings were 
built, a larger number of white 
tenants moved in. The first 22-story 
buildings ran about 25 per cent 
white occupancy; the last 22-story 
building, about 50 per cent white 
occupancy. 

Prairie Shores 

After the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company project had gone 
well past its mid-point, the Prairie 
Shores project got under way. 
When its first building came on the 
market, one could already see the 
beautiful new campus of Michael 
Reese on its eastern border and 
the magnificent New York Life In- 
surance Company project on its 
southern border. ‘Therefore, Prairie 
Shores found it a great deal easier 
to attract white tenants than had 
been the early experience at Lake 
Meadows. 

The Prairie Shores development 
is now running about 80 per cent 
white occupancy. This percentage 
was attributable, I believe, to one 
additional factor. At Prairie Shores, 
we give a priority of occupancy to 
staff and employees of Michael 
Reese Hospital. We held an open 
house for the Michael Reese peo- 
ple before we opened it to the pub- 
lic. As a result, about 45 of the 
first 50 approvable applications 
were white. Therefore, when it was 
opened to the public and a white 
applicant asked us what the per- 
centage of Negroes would be in 
the project, we could say that “at 
the present time, it is running over 
75 per cent white.” We found this 
answer to be tremendously impor- 
tant in giving white people the kind 
of assurances that they thought 
they should have. The first build- 
ing of 342 units, when rental was 
completed in 1958, had 77 per cent 
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Prairie Shores (above) and Lake Meadows (below) are the open-occupancy 
developments managed by Ferd Kramer’s firm on Chicago’s south side. 


FERD KRAMER TURNS “ANSWER MAN" 


What about schools and other community facilities? 
Adequate community facilities, ready on time, aie most im- 
portant. Lack of these facilities, especially schools and recreation, 
was a problem. In this area were the worst schools—old, anti- 
— buildings; overcrowded classes; low quality of teaching. 
oards of education do not seem to want to provide schools in 
advance; they want to wait until they can count the children. 
We did succeed in getting an elementary school built on the 
development, with grades 1 through 6. The development has its 
own cooperative nursery school. 
After waiting a long time for park and recreation officials to act, 
we purchased land for recreation facilities, to be operated by us 
in cooperation with Michael Reese. 


Do you plan to build three- and four-bedroom apartments for 
large familtes? 

I don’t believe high-rise developments are suitable for families 
with children. These families should be housed in single-family 
units or garden apartments; some of both of these are planned. 


Is a public housing nearby? If so, what effect, if any, has 
it had? 

There are two public housing projects quite close by, which 
have had no effect on the success of our development. Public 
housing, per se, is no hindrance as a complement to middle- 
income housing. But thousands of public housing units, in one 
area, is deplorable. In the past ten years, all of Chicago’s pub- 
lic housing, planned as well as constructed, is on the south side. 
Regardless of the factor of race, this is socially not good either 
for the total community, the immediate neighborhood, or pub- 
lic housing residents themselves. 


You said the less fanfare, the better. What was the attitude of 

the press? 

The press in Chicago was fair with publicity and pushed the 
roject. It mentioned, but did not fuss over, the open occupancy 
eature. 


What about suburban bars against nonwhites? : 
Relaxation of the bar against nonwhites in the suburbs, to ac- 
complish more housing at the middle-income level in inlying 
areas would be of great help. There is no argument about it. It 
is coming about. But it is a slow process. 


If your housing hadn’t been a bargain, would it have been a 
success in open occupancy? 

It is hard to say that the price of the housing is the biggest suc- 
cess factor but certainly economic advantage is most important. 


Do the tenants participate in various community activities, on 
an integrated basis? 

While our tenants, as a group, are not organization joiners to a 
large extent, they do participate, together, in the development’s 
programs, such as the nursery school and similar activities. 


What can the federal government do for such developments? 
What the federal government can and should do for faster prog- 
ress with developments like Lake Meadows and Prairie Shores 
is not a difficult question. Norman Mason knows my position on 
this. It is to make mortgage money available at rates making for 
rentals to serve such a market. 


Is tt true that you moved to Prairie Shores? 
Yes, we sold our home in the suburbs and moved in. It’s very 


good’ living! 
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white occupancy. Two more sim- 
ilar units have been completed and 
they are running about 80 per cent 
white occupancy. Many people ask 
if we have a quota system. The 
interesting thing is that now we 
have what you might call a quota 
system in reverse. The occupancy 
could easily run over 80 per cent 
white (which we do not want) be- 
cause we have so many more qual- 
ified white applicants than we have 
Negro applicants. We have, there- 
fore, made a special effort to pro- 
cure qualified Negro applicants. 

We are now in the final stretch 
of completing the Prairie Shores 
project, with two more buildings 
under construction. Complete as- 
surances of success cannot, in my 
opinion, be achieved until all the 
slums in the area have _ been 
squeezed out and many more build- 
ings constructed. The vast majority 
of apartments so far built have 
been efficiencies and one-bedroom 
and two-bedroom apartments—plus 
a few three-bedroom units. If we 
are to have a stable neighborhood, 
we must have more apartments 
suitable. for family living, partic- 
ularly for families with children. 
This means many more garden- 
type and rowhouse developments, 
many with three and four bed- 
rooms. We must have more schools, 
particularly high schools; more 
churches; and more parks and rec- 
reational facilities. We hope to em- 
bark on a development of this type 
in the very near future. 

One last word. This is the first 
speech I have made on this subject 
and I thought quite awhile about 
it before I accepted the invitation. 
I believe firmly that the less fuss, 
the less of a spectacular that one 
makes of this pioneering effort, the 
easier it is of accomplishment. The 
people who live at Prairie Shores 
do not think of themselves as pio- 
neers. They are a group of solid 
citizens, 80 per cent of them with 
incomes from $4500 to $8000, who 
recognize the great advantages of 
living in the central city, who know 
a good buy when they see one, and 
who take pride in the fact that, for 
the first time, they have the oppor- 
tunity of residing in an apartment 
development where the facilities 
and maintenance are comparable 
to the finest buildings on Lake 
Shore Drive, our Gold Coast, and 
where the tenant selection policy as- 
sures them of neighbors who appre- 
ciate fine living accommodations. 
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Non-White Population Changes 1950-1960 


Introduction 


The Commission on Human Relations has prepared 
this special issue of Human Relations News to analyze 
the changes in the non-white population which occurred 
between 1950 and 1960 in the State, the Metropolitan 
Area, the Suburbs and the City. The study is based on 
the official figures of the U. S. Bureau of Census for 
1950 and 1960. Maps are included which illustrate the 
distribution of Negroes in 1950 and 1960 by Census 
tract. 

Noted in this report are shifts of population from the 
center of the city to outlying neighborhoods; the impact 
of this movement on the composition of the population 
in the community areas; a consideration of the compa- 
rable rates of growth between the white and non-white 
population (97 per cent of the non-whites in Illinois are 
Negro), and a comparison between the relative growth 
of non-whites in the state, the suburbs, the metropolitan 
area and the city. 

Illinois 

In 1910, when there were 9,800,000 Negroes in the 
United States, the eleven states of the Old Confederacy 
claimed 81 per cent of the Negroes. Today, fifty years 
later, these same southern states have 52 per cent of the 
nation’s 18,900,000 Negroes. In 1960, New York led 
all fifty states in Negro population; Illinois. with 
1,037,000 ranked not far behind Texas, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and Louisiana. Between 1950 and 1960, Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi suffered a net loss in Negro pop- 
ulation. Under present conditions this northbound mi- 


gration of southern Negroes—and whites—is expected 
to continue. 


Suburban Non-White Distribution 

The overwhelming majority of nonwhites in Illinois, 
920,001 according to the 1960 census,’ lives in the state’s 
six northeastern counties, Cook, DuPage, Kane, Lake, 
McHenry, and Will, comprising the Chicago Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (CSMSA). In Cook 
County, including Chicago, there are 888,852 non- 
whites. Excluding Chicago, Cook County has 51,196 
nonwhites. 

Within the six-county metropolitan area, sixteen 
suburbs had a Negro population of more than 1,000: 
Aurora (2227), Chicago Heights (6529), Dixmoor 
(1855), East Chicago Heights (2794), Elgin (1595), 
Evanston (9126), Harvey (1986), Joliet (4638), La 
Grange (1084), Markham (2505), Maywood (5229), 
North Chicago (4577), Phoenix (2744), Robbins 
(7410), Summit (1870), and Waukegan (4485). 

Metropolitan area suburbs with a nonwhite popula- 
tion of more than five per cent in 1960 were Chicago 
Heights (19%), Dixmoor (60%), East Chicago Heights 
(86%), Evanston (12%), Glencoe (7%), Harvey 
(7%), Joliet (7%), La Grange (7%), Markham 
(22%), Maywood (20%), North Chicago (23%), 
Phoenix (65%), Robbins (99%), Waukegan (8%), 
and Zion (5%). 

Only six suburbs with a population of 10,000 or more, 
Villa Park, South Holland, Rolling Meadows, North- 


1Because 97 per cent of Illinois’ nonwhite pe ulation are Ne- 
ia 


groes, nonwhite population figures are a reliable index to the 
number of Negroes. 


POPULATION OF ILLINOIS AND CHICAGO BY RACE 1950-1960 
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ILLINOIS CHICAGO 
| 1960 

Total Population 10,081,158 8,712,176 3,550,404 3,620,962 
White 9,010,252 8,046,058 2,712,748 3,111,525 
Non-White 1,070,906 666,118 7,656 509,437 
Negro 1,037,470 645,980 812,637 492,265 
Indian 4,704 1,443 3,394 n.1.* 
Japanese : 14,074 11,646 11,375 10,829 
Chinese 7,047 4,207 5,082 3,334 
Filipino 3,587 n.i.* 2,725 u.° 
All Other 4,024 2,842 2,443 3,009 


*not listed in 1950. 
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(Continued from page one) 
lake, Lansing, and Dolton, had no Negro residents 
according to the 1960 census. All suburbs of 10,000 or 
more reported some non-whites. During the 1950-1960 
decade many suburbs received nonwhite residents for 
the first time. 

The Negroes who reside in the metropolitan area out- 
side Chicago include servants who live on the premises 
(as in River Forest and Lincolnwood), workers who 
live and work in industrial suburbs (as in North 
Chicago and Harvey), and second and third generation 


_ Negro families (as in Evanston and Maywood). Nearly 


Negroes and the Suburbs 


“The pattern of almost complete residential 
segregation is rapidly breaking up. A suburban- 
ward movement of Negroes is only a short time 
away. As a lower income group, Negroes have 
been forced to live in older, less desirable housing. 
As a group of working people who must rise early 
and come home late and who cannot afford to pay 
high commuting fares, they need to live near their 
work. With rapid urban renewal inside Chicago 
and a gradual aging of suburban housing, the 
metropolitan area’s supply of cheap, overage, or 
invadable housing is concentrating more and more 
in the older suburbs. : 

“Moreover as the income level of Negroes rises, 
this group is able to compete with the white pop- 
ulation for all but the most upperclass neighbor- 
hoods, for Negroes have long been accustomed to 
forking over a very large part of their income for 
rent. Only a few years ago, real estate operators 
were able to count on high rent levels to dis- 
courage potential Negro tenants. That is coming 
less and less to be true. Once the population pres- 
sure and the economic potential reach the ‘break- 
through point’ the suburban shift will very likely 
be remarkably rapid. This is happening in some 
. cities now. For example, in the New York metro- 
politan area such former ‘all-white suburbs as Yon- 
kers now have very large Negro populations. 

“The suburbanward drift of factories, shopping 
centers, and service establishments that employ 
Negroes in large numbers is providing an added 
incentive to the suburbanization of the Negro pop- 
ulation. Many of the neat, little suburban cement- 
block cottages built for World War II veterans are 
now 20 years old, and are sufficiently depreciated 
‘dated,’ in need of repair, and undesirable in com- 
parison with other suburban homes to make them 
‘ripe’ for non-white occupancy. The 1960 census 
will almost certainly show a sizeable upturn in the 
amount of Negro suburbanization when the tabula- 
tions are available. The decade of the 1960’s 
should see an ever greater movement of this type.” 

From a recent address entitled “Who will live 
in Chicago during the 1960's” by Prof. Donald J. 
Bogue of the University of Chicago at the Univer- 
sity’s Downtown Center. 


15,000 Negroes lived in four suburbs, East Chicago 
Heights, Dixmoor, Phoenix, and Robbins, each more 
than 50 per cent Negro. Located in South Cook County, 
the four are primarily residential suburbs. 


Suburban Non-White Growth 

Between 1950 and 1960 the nonwhite population in 
the metropolitan area outside Chicago increased by 83 
per cent, while Chicago’s nonwhites grew by 64 per 
cent. This reversed a 1940-1950 pattern when nonwhites 
increased by 78 per cent in the metropolitan area and 
81 per cent in the city. Within each of the six counties, 
in 1960, the nonwhite rate of growth was higher than 
the white. 

By and large the nonwhite growth took place in those 
suburbs which had relatively large Negro populations 
in 1950: Chicago Heights, Evanston, Maywood, Robbins, 
Waukegan, for example. 

In 1950 the metropolitan area outside Chicago had 
44,958 nonwhites; by 1960 it had 82,345. In Cook 
County, outside Chicago, nonwhites increased from 
29,481 in 1950 to 51,196 in 1960. While the number of 
nonwhites in the metropolitan area is much smaller, 
when compared to Chicago, all signs indicate the rate 
of nonwhite growth will continue to be higher outside 
the city than inside. 

While the proportion of nonwhites to the total pop- 
ulation in the city rose sharply (14 per cent in 1950 to 
24 per cent in 1960), the rapid movement of whites 
from the city and into the suburbs kept the nonwhite 
proportion in the suburban area almost stationary. In 
1950 nonwhites were 2.9 per cent of the six-county 
metropolitan area around Chicago and 3.1 per cent in 
1960. In the Cook County suburban area, nonwhites 
made up 3.3 per cent of the population in 1950 and 3.2 
per cent in 1960. 


Lake County, Indiana 

Because the Census Bureau did not include neighbor- 
ing Lake County in Indiana in the Chicago Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area in 1960, its population was 
not included in any of the figures given above. However, 
the racial composition of Lake County is important in 
trying to understand racial changes taking place in the 
entire Chicago area. In 1960 Lake County, Indiana had 
a Negro population of 87,109 or 17 per cent of its total 
population, an increase of 72 per cent over the 1950 
total of 50,726. Negroes were located mainly in three 
industrial cities: East Chicago with 13,766 Negroes or 
24 per cent of the city’s population, Gary with 69,123 
Negroes or 39 per cent, and Hammond with 2,434 or 2 


per cent. 


Changes in Chicago 

In 1960 the Bureau of the Census reported 3,550,404 
persons in the City of Chicago, a decline of 70,558 
persons, or about two per cent, from the 3,620,962 
persons reported in the 1950 census. 

While the city’s total population dropped slightly, the 
population within the city shifted considerably. Com- 
munity areas in the outlying sections of the city in- 
creased their population, while those close to the city’s 

(Continued on page three) 


(Continued from page two) 
center generally declined in size. 

These changes are fully charted in the April 1961 In- 
formation Bulletin of the Department of City Planning 
entitled “Population Changes in the City of Chicago 
1950-1960.” The bulletin contains two maps indicating 
the changes by. census tract and community area.” 


Increase of Negro Population 


Between 1950 and 1960 the city’s white population de- 
creased from 3,111,525 to 2,712,748, continuing a de- 
cline which began in the 1940’s; however, the city’s 
Negro population rose from 492,265 to 812,637. The 
white decrease was 398,777 or 13 per cent; the Negro 
increase was 320,372 or 65 per cent. Thus in 1960, 
Negroes accounted for 23 per cent of the city’s popula- 
tion, compared to 14 per cent in 1950. 

Census data for 1960 and the latest figures on births 
and deaths from the Chicago Board of Health destroyed 
a popular misconception about the major reason for 
Negro population growth in the city between 1950 and 
1960. 

Negro births in Chicago increased from 15,705 in 
1950 to 30,764 in 1960. In 1960, 33 per cent of all 
Chicago births were Negro compared to 20 per cent in 
1950. 

The natural increase of Negroes (births minus deaths) 
for the 1950-1960 decade totaled 170,468. Thus 53 per 
- cent of the decade’s Negro gain came from natural in- 


2This bulletin can be obtained from the Chicago Commission on 

Human Relations. The Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area 
Planning Commission (72 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois) 
describes the metropolitan population change in Planning In- 
formation Bulletin No. 1 and 2 entitled respectively: “Popula- 
tion Growth, 1950-1960: Municipalities and Townships of North- 
eastern Illinois—Northwestern Indiana” and “Shifts in Suburban 
Population Distribution, Northeastern [Illinois Metropolitan 
Area, 1950-1960.” 


crease. For the same decade the total Negro population 
increase as a result of in-migration was 149,904 or 47 
per cent. The comparable figures for 1940-1950 were 
43,346 or 20 per cent from natural increase and 171,188 


or 80 per cent from in-migration. 


From these figures, two conclusions may be drawn: 

1. For the first time, since the beginning of the 
major migration of Negroes to Chicago, natural increase 
rather than in-migration has become the major factor 
in Negro population growth. 

2. Negro in-migration to Chicago, which had reached 
a peak in the 1940-1950 decade, began to taper off 
during the 1950-1960 period averaging out to a net in- 
crease of 13,000 Negroes a year. However, despite an 
annual in-migration of about 30,000 persons of all races 
(an estimate from the best sources available), the city 
lost population because of the movement of Chicagoans, 
mostly whites, from the city. 


Race and Geographic Distribution 


Census figures show that in 1950, 435,761 or 89 per 
cent of the Negroes lived in 105 census tracts* of high 
Negro concentration (tracts 40 per cent or more Negro). 
In 1960, 769,532 or 95 per cent of the total Negro popu- 
lation resided in 194 tracts of high Negro concentration. 
However, in these same tracts the number of white resi- 
dents also increased: from 55,436 or 2 per cent of the 
total white population in 1950 to 94,865 or 4 per cent 
of the white population in 1960. 

(Continued on page four) 


3A census tract is a small area, having a population usually be- 
tween 3,000 and 6,000, into which certain large cities have been 
subdivided for statistical and local administrative purposes. 

A community area may be regarded as statistical unit made 
up of census tracts but having, in the main, a history of their 
Own as a community, a name, and an awareness of the part of 
its inhabitants of some common interests. 


POPULATION BY COLOR, FOR THE CITY OF CHICAGO, COOK COUNTY, 
COOK COUNTY OUTSIDE CHICAGO, 
CHICAGO STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREA (CSMSA),* 
1960, 1950 AND 1940 


3 10-Year Change 
Number and Per Cent 
Area and Year by Percentage 
Total White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
1960: ) 1930-1960 
CSMSA 6,220,913 5,300,912 (85.2) 920,001 (14.8) 14.7 65.9 
Outside Chicago** 2,670,509 2,588,164 (96.9) 82,345 ( 3.1) 71.2 83.2 
Cook County 5,129,725 4,240,873 (82.7) 888,852 (17.3) 6.8 64.9 
City of Chicago 3,550,404 2,712,748 (76.4) 837,656 (23.6) —12.8 64.4 
Outside Chicago 1,579,321 1,528,125 (96.9) 51,196 ( 3.2) 78.0 73.7 
1950: 1940-1950 
CSMSA 5,177,868 4,623,473 (89.3) 554,395 (10.7) 8.5 80.3 
Outside Chicago 1,556,906 1,511,948 (97.1) 44,958 ( 2.9) 31.8 77.9 
Cook County 4,508,792 3,969,874 (88.0) 538,918 (12.0) §5 80.2 
City OF Gibenew..... <<... scsi 3,620,962 3,111,525 (85.9) 509,437 (14.1) —0.0 80.5 
GCuteide Chicage: ....i:.4....i...0.0ee 887,830 858,349 (96.7) 29,481 ( 3.3) 32.1 75.9 
1940: | 
CSMSA 4,569,643 4,262,122 (93.3) 307,521 ( 6.7) 
Outside Chicago 1,172,835 1,147,558 (97.8) 25,277 ( 2.2) 
Cook County 4,063,342 3,764,342 (92.6) 299,000 ( 7.4) 
City of Chicago 3,396,808 3,114,564 (91.7) 282,244 ( 8.3) 
Cteide CRACONO  .-ninicictccciccicncccaee 666,534 649,778 (97.5) 16,756 ( 2.5) 


* As defined by the Bureau of the Census in 1960, including Cook, DuPage, Kane, Lake (Ill.), McHenry and Will Counties. For reasons 
of easier comparison this designation is also used for 1950 and 1940. 
** The six county area outside the City of Chicago. 
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(Continued from page three) 


In 1960, Negroes were residing in 554 or 64 per cent 


of the city’s 862 census tracts; whites in 860 tracts. Of 
the city’s 75 community areas* Negroes lived in all but 
six. At least 300 whites were found in each community 
area. 

In 1950, Negro residents were generally concentrated 
_ south along State Street from the center of the city to 
71st Street and west along Roosevelt Road to Ashland 
Avenue. By 1960 some of these areas decreased substan- 
tially in Negro population because of urban renewal, 
for example, Washington Park (—12,868), Armour 
Square (—5,960), Douglas (—28,390), and Grand 
Boulevard (—33,837). The largest increases in Negro 
population occurred in North Lawndale (-+100,681), 
Englewood (-+57,359), Greater Grand Crossing 
(+50,682), and Woodlawn (-+-41,068) communities. 
In 1950 other areas of Negro residence were located on 
the Near North Side, East Garfield Park, and in the 
southside community areas of Riverdale, Roseland and 
Morgan Park; except for East Garfield Park, Negro 
population in these communities grew slowly but stead- 
ily during the decade. 


In the past, areas of Negro concentration in Chicago 
have been identified with the southside of the city. To- 
day, because of population shifts and growth more than 
250,000 Negroes reside on the west side and near north 
side. In the ten year period, while many whites moved to 
the suburbs, many Negroes moved farther South (from 
71st to 101st Streets), Westward (between Grand Ave- 
nue and Cermak Road west of Western Avenue), and 
North (along the River north of Chicago Avenue). Most 
of the expansion during this decade occurred largely ad- 
jacent to the traditional Negro-occupied areas. 


The nine community areas (East Garfield Park, Near 
West Side, North Lawndale, Fuller Park, Kenwood, 
Woodlawn, Chatham, Englewood, and Greater Grand 


4The Chicago Commission on Human Relations has published a 
table showing white, Negro. and other non-white population in 
each of the city’s 75 community areas for 1950 and 1960. Copies 
are available upon request. Actually, the Census Bureau desig- 
nated 76 community areas in 1960. But in area 76, the site of 
O’Hare Airport, no population was recorded. 


Crossing) where the majority population by 1960 had 
shifted from white to Negro extended the existing areas 
of Negro concentration. Fifteen of the city’s 75 com- 
munity areas now have a majority of Negro residents. 
In some other community areas (Near North Side, Lin- 
coln Park, West Garfield Park, South Lawndale, South 
Shore, Garfield Ridge, West Englewood, and Washington 
Heights) Negro population growth was impressive. 

Several areas close to Lake Michigan and to the city’s 
center have become established as interracial commu- 
nities, Douglas (Lake Meadows and Prairie Shores 
developments), Kenwood, and Hyde Park; making this 
possible were various programs of urban renewal. 

There is some movement of Negroes into predom- 
inantly white areas not adjacent to the traditional south- 
side and westside Negro concentrations. Some are lo- 
cated north along the Chicago River, and some are 
public housing projects, for example, Lathrop Homes on 
Diversey Avenue. A few census tracts, such as 298, 299, 
and 309 in the West Town community on the near north- 
west side and census tract 23 in the Uptown community, 
have had relatively stable bi-racial populations over 


many years. 
Other Non-Whites 


The increase in the non-white population other than 
Negro,° i.e., “other races,” has not been large. “Other 
races,” mostly Orientals, gained 7,911 or 46 per cent 
during the decade to a total of 25,019. Within the city 
there has been a definite dispersal of Orientals from 
the Near North side, Oakland, Kenwood and Hyde Park 
communities, into one southside community (South 
Shore) and into three northside communities (Lincoln 
Park, Lakeview, and Uptown). In 1960 non-whites 
other than Negroes were located in 718 census tracts 
and in all but one community area. 


5The population designated as non-white consists of such races 
as the Negro, American Indian,. Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, 
Korean, Asian Indian, and Malayan groups. Persons of Mexi- 
can or Pyerto Rican birth or ancestry who are not definitely 
of Indian or another non-white race are classified as white in 


the 1960 U. S. Census. 
Prepared by the Department of Social Research, Chi- 
cago Commission on Human Relations. 
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Reprinted from 
TRENDS IN HOUSING 


Published by NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 


SCOREBOARD 


Laws Affecting Discrimination in Housing 
As of September 15, 1961 


STATE COVERAGE iii 
Enforce- 


Public |Urban FHA Private Real Est. Mort Adver- ment 
Housing Renewal & VA Housing Agents Lendess’ tising Agency 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Indiana 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota2 
. Montana 

9. New Hampshire 
10. New Jersey 
11. New York 
12. Oregon 
13 
14 
33 
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. Pennsylvania 

. Rhode Island 

. Washington 
16. Wisconsin 
1By ruling of the Michigan Corporation and Securities Commission. 


*Minnesota’s FH law becomes effective Dec. 31, 1962. 


Note: Illinois prohibits restrictive covenants on urban redevelopment land. 
Kansas and Alabama prohibit racial zoning. 
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City Measures 


Forty-nine cities have laws or resolutions affecting discrimination in hous- 
ing or have taken action covering specific projects. In addition to New York 
City and Pittsburgh, which bar discrimination in private housing (see Digest 
below), they apply as follows: — 


Public Housing—Thirty-two cities have provisions applying to this area: Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Fresno, Richmond and San Francisco, Calif +» Hartford, Conn.; Wilmington, Del.; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Chicago, Ill.; South Bend, Ind.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Detroit, Hazel 
Park, Mount Clemens, Pontiac, Saginaw and Superior Township, Mich.; Minnea and 
St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo.; Omaha, Neb.; Newark, N.J.; Cleveland 
and Toledo, Ohio; Chester, Delaware County, Erie and Philadelphia, Penna.; Providence, 
R.1.; Pasco, Wash.; and Superior, Wisc. 

Publicly-assisted and/or urban redevelopment housing—Twenty-five cities have ik A 
sions applying to this area: Los Angeles, Oakland, Sacramento and San Francisco, Calif.; 
Denver, Colo.; Hartford, Conn.; Chicago, Ill.; LaPorte, Michigan City and Mishawaka, Ind.; 
Des Moines, Iowa; Inkster, Mount Clemens and i sae ownship, Mich.; mo om 
and St. Paul, Minn.; Fargo, N. D.; Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton and Toledo, 


Ohio; Providence, R.1I.; Madison and Milwaukee, Wisc. 


DIGEST 
Of the 11 Laws Covering Private Housing 


W YORK CITY. Signed into law Dec. 30, anywhere in the city; residential building lots; all 
1957; Effective Apr. 1, 1958. Amended 1961. Cov- activities of real estate operators and mortgage 
erage: Sale or rental of all housing accommodations lenders; advertising. Enforcement ¥ the Pittsburgh 
except the rental of an apartment in an owner- Commission on Human 18 City-County 
occupied duplex and the rental of rooms in private Bidg., oe) 19, Pa.—AT 1-3900. 
residences; activities of. real estate operators and COLO . Signed pe: 10, 1959. Effective 
mortgage lenders; advertising. Enforcement by the May 1, 1959. Coverage: Sale or rental of all hous- 
New York City Commission on rn Rela- ing accommodations ‘ maintained by 
tions, 80 Lafayette St., New York 7—WO 4-5656. the owner or lessee as the household of his family’; 

PITTSBURGH. Signed Dec. 8, 1958. Effective vacant land; activities of real operators and 
June 1, 1959. Coverage: Sales or rentals by persons mortgage lenders in all transactions involving hous- 
who own or control five or more housing units, ing covered by the statute; advertising. Enforcement 


« cons eon umn comm emi cme sem cme nis enim comune sium cies i ec sa ie suas Gee a atias sane sales unsure 
National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 

426 West 58 Street, New York 19, New York be 

(J I enclose $2.00 for a year’s subscription to TRENDS IN. HOUSING. 

] To help support the fight for a free housing market, my contribution of $ 


is enclosed. 
(Contributors of $10.00 or more receive a year’s subscription to Trends without charge.) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


oeBBr Ge) (Please include postal zone number.) 


ee the Colorado Anti-Discrimination 
328 State Services eg 1525 Sherman St., 
: 3 Colo.—AC 2-9911, ° 2621. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Signed Apr. 22, 1959. Effec- 
tive July 21, 1959. Amended 1960 and 1 
Coverage: Rentals and sales apartment h 
with three or more units and sales of homes 
developments of ten or more contiguous 
(Also applies to housing which was at any 
one of ten or more lots on a tract which was 


ageee gs 


estate operators in all transactions invol 


covered the statute. Provides for ve re 
pending of a complaint, after 
investigation establishes probable cause to credit the 


charge of discrimination. Separate statutes 1 
all activities of mortgage lenders; and 2 
for the revocation of real estate licenses when 
brokers are found guilty of discriminat practices. 
Enforcement by the M Comeninaion 
i Discrimination, 41 Tremont St., Boston 8, 
ass.—CA° 7-3111. 


CONNECTICUT. Signed May 12, 1959. Effective 
Oct. 1, 1959. Amended 1961. Coverage: Sale or 
rental of any h accommodation which is 
owned or controlled persons owning or con- 
trolling three more residential 
an lots, Commission on Civil Rights has 
ruled that real estate and institutions 
fall within the scope the accommodations 
statute. Enforcement by the Commission 
on Civil ts, Office Bidg., 


Room 537, State 
Hartford 15, Conn.—JA 7-6341, Ext. 2310. 


OREGON. Signed May 27, 1959. Effective Aue- 

, 4 pagers Coverage: : gaged in ae 

ness of selling or leasing real property, ludin 
; advertising. 


ocation 
licenses of real estate operators who violate the fair 
housing law. Enforcement is by the Civil 
Division, Oregon State Bureau of Labor, 1216 S.W. 
Hall, Portland 1, Ore.—CA 6-2161, Ext. 421. 


_ PENNSYLVANIA. Signed Feb. 28, 1961. Effec- 
tive Sept. 1, 1961. Coverage: Sale or rental of all 
housing accommodations except owner-occupied one- 
and two-family houses and saoeet the rental of 
rooms in private homes; residential building lots; 


activities of real estate operators and mortgage 


lenders in transactions involving housing covered 
by the statute; advertising. Enforcement by the 
Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission, 1401 
Labor and Industry Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa.—CE 
8-5151. Ext. 3679. 


NEW YORK STATE. Signed Apr. 11, 1961. 
Effective Sept. 1, 1961. Coverage: Sale of homes in 
developments of ten or more houses located on 
contiguous land; rentals in buildings with three or 
——— h units, except those in owner 


mercial space and housing covered by the statute; 
activities = mortgage | nnd - Semenetions involv- 
ing any housing or comm ; ertising. 
Enforcement by the New York ‘State Commission 


MINNESOTA. Signed Apr. 17, 1961. Effective 
Dec. 31, 1962. Coverage: e or rental of all hous- 
ing accommodations, with the following exceptions: 
1) tal of an apartment in an owner-occupied 

rooms : 


nation (now State Fair Employment 
rere aaa State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minn.— 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Signed June 30, 1961. Effec- 
tive Aug. 29, 1961. Coverage: Bars discrimination 


‘tin the matter of rental or of a dwe 
in a building containing more than one dwe 


vided. : 
NEW JERSEY. Signed Sept. 13, 1961. Effective 


the same date. Coverage: Sale or rental of houses 


in developments of ten or more located on con- 
tiguous land, and sale or rental of apartments in 
buildings containing three or more units, exempting 
owner-occupied three-family houses. Also excludes 
rental of rooms in private residences. Covers vacant 
land and commercial space. Previous statute cover- 
ing all publicly-assisted housing, including FHA 
and VA, re in force. Applies to real estate 
brokers and mortgage lenders the handling a 


. discriminatory 
ment by the New Jersey Division on Civil 
1100 Raymond Blvd., Newark 5—MA 4-1414. 


- 
ae 


Addendum to SCOREBOARD as of June 30, 1962 


TOLEDO, Ohio. Signed Sept. 25, 1961. Effective Oct. 25, 1961. Coverage: 
All sales of real property. Rentals in buildings of 5 or more units. SEnf 
by the Toledo Board of Community Relations, 565 N. Erie St., Toledo 2 — CHerry 4-1961. 


(NOTE: The Toledo law has been stalled by a temporary injunction since Nov. 2, 1961.) 


_ VIRGIN ISLANDS. Signed into law June 9, 1961. Coverage: Provides that no 
person “engaged in selling, leasing, or renting" any item of real estate shall, 
directly or indirectly, deny any other person the right to buy, lease, or rent any 
item of real estate on account of race, creed, or national origin. Prohibits the 
use of the "private club" device for evasion of the law. Provides for punitive 
damages up to $5,000 and/or a fine of not more than $2,000. Enforcement by the 
Commissioner of Public Safety. ) 


ALASKA. Adopted Apr. 3, 1962. Effective Apr. 4, 1962. Coverage: "Public 
housing, all forms of publicly-assisted housing, and any housing accommodations 
offered for sale, rent, or lease." Violators are liable to 30 days imprisonment, 
or a fine of not more than $500, or both. No enforcement machinery is provided. 


(NOTE: The Alaska law, an amendment to the state's public accommodations act, is 
the only all-inclusive anti-bias housing law to date.) | 


CALIFORNIA. On March 26, 1962, the California Supreme’ Court upheld the cmsti- 
tutionality of the Unruh Civil Rights Act (adopted in 1959), and found its prohibition 
of discrimination in "all business establishments" applicable to real estate brokers 
and salesmen. This action of the high court, in effect, gives California similar 
coverage to that provided under the Oregon fair housing law. However, no enforcement 


machinery is provided in California. 


NEW YORK CITY. On Apr. 4, 1962, Mayor Robert F. Wagner signed amendments de- 
signed to facilitate the enforcement of New York City's pioneering fair housing law. 
The amendments provide that the city's Canmission on Human Rights (formerly COIR) may 
seek a court injunction to hold the wit at issue available during the pendency of a 
complaint; that the facts in a case may now be made public after efforts to comciliate 
fails and the Fair Housing Practices Board, which formerly reviewed Cammission 
findings before cases were referred to court, has been eliminated. 


WASHINGTON STATE. On Apr. 2, 1962, the U. S. Supreme Court refused to review 
a Washington State Supreme Court decision which held, 5 to 4, the state's law barring 
discrimination in publicly-assisted housing unconstitutional. The majority of the 
State Supreme Court held that limitation of the statute to "publicly-assisted housing" 
was an unreasonable classification, denying equal protection of the laws. 


‘In June 1962, a lower court ruled that the Washington public accommodations 
statute covers real estate offices. This decision is on appeal. 


# # # 


For 
the 
first time 
in history, 
mankind has dared 
to believe 
that the benefits 
of civilization 
could be made available 
to the 
entire 
human race 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


KANSAS CITY 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


CITY, MISSOURI 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RELATIONS 
25TH FLOOR CITY HALL 
KANSAS CITY 6. MISSOURI 
BALTIMORE 1-1400 
EXTENSION 437 


ROBERT T. ADAMS 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Dear Citizens of Kansas City, Missouri: 


Under the direction of the Commission, this publication has been 
prepared and is made available to answer the ouestion: 


"WHAT DOES THE KANSAS CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RELATIONS DO?" 


Will you take time to read of our work? In fact, it is your tax- 
- supported work! The Commission seeks to fulfill the mandates of 


| Ordinance #15091, adopted in 1951: 


"There is hereby created an Advisory Commission on 
Human Relations...composed of fifteen members... 


"to promote, foster, encourage, and stimulate the 
sympathetic understanding, harmonious relationships, 
a spirit of charity, and a program of practical co- 
operation among all groups and individuals to the end 
that Kansas City may grow and advance in peace and 
wholesome collective achievement and in the field of 


individual opportunity." 


Funds are being soucsht with which to continue and to expand the 
Commission program. Kansas City has made considerable strides in 
human relations, but as our City has grown, intergroup problems 
have become more complex. 


The coal of the Commission is that Kansas City may grow and advance | 


in peace, harmon nd good will. 
| the Re Oe 
1) Seas James Daleo, Chairman 


Annual Report Committee 


~€ George, fica 


a aes on Chairman 


Votul- 7. Gllaorr 


Robert T. Adams, 
Bxecutive Secretary 
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GENERAL PROGRAM SUMI"ARY 


January 1, 1960 - March 1, 1962 
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INTERGROUP RELATIONS CONSULTATIONS : 


Other cities seeking help with intergroup problems 3 
Neighborhoods undergoing intergroup problems ; 
City Departments 

College and High School Research Teams 20 
Local proprietors and citizens 500 

COMMUNITY INTERGROUP EDUCATION: 

Intergroup Programs, Addresses, Panels 214 
Citizens in Attendance 18,748 
Basic Human Relations Courses (City Employees) 6 


Copies of “Human Relations News" and other reprints 


prepared and handed out at speaking engagements 20,000 
COMPLAINT INVESTIGATION AND COKCILIATION: 

Anti-Semitism 1 Law “nforcement 2 
Education 2 Mass Media 5 
Employment 9 Neishborhood Relationships 8 
Health and Welfare 1 Public Accommodations L5 
Housing 2 Recreation 2 
Inter-Religfious 1 


COMMUNITY INTERGROUP COORDINATION: 


Cooperation with business, professional, educational, health 
and welfare organizations and groups. 


Working relationship with 35 local Human Relations groups 
through the Coordinating Council on Human Relations. 


Cooperation with State and National groups through the 
National Association of Intergroup Relations Officials. 


OVERSEAS VISITORS PROGRAITIING AND INTERGROUP BRIEFING: 


Overseas Leaders and Specialists 3ilL 
Countries of origin eal 


INTERGROUP RESEARCH: 


Conducted intergroup surveys in high education institutions, 
restaurants, hotels, motels, bowling lanes, theaters, skating 
rinks, amusement parks, hospitals, and intergroup problems of 
churches in changing areas. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN HOUSING 


Neighborhood changes to a resegregated pattern jeopardize 
property values, neighborhood stability, and the strength of 
all sociai institutions. 


One out of five Kansas Citians is restricted in his freedom 
of choice in housing because of race, religion, or nationality. 


Neighborhoods are changing from all-white to all-Negro occupancy. 


Some real estate agents are using harassing techniques to sell 
property in changing neighborhoods. 


Many real estate agents refuse to show homes to some prospec- 
tive buyers because of unwritten restrictive agreements. 


ACTION TAKEN: 


Investigated and processed complaints of intergroup tensions 
in the Meservey and other neighborhoods where minority group 


members had purchased homes. 


Conducted a Public Hearing into real estate agent panic tactics 
xr. the Meservey neighborhood. This hearing brought together 
citizen groups, VA and FHA officials, Real Estate Board officers, 


City Planning department , etc. 


accepted the Mayor's request that the Commission establish a 
Committee on Mircrity Housing Problems, a requirement of the 
dousing and Home Finance Agency of the Federal Government. 


Reprinted and distributed the Laurenti Study, which showed that 
as long as neighbors do not sell in panic, Negro home purchases 


do not lower property values. 


Purchased the .Race and Housing Series of Studies (University 
of California) for use by city officials and concerned citizens. 


UNMET NEEDS: 


More funds and additional personnel to comply with Mayor's 
recuest to the Commission that it establish a Minority Housing 


Committee: The Committee to assist the minorities to have 
ecuitable access to housing, loans, insurance and mortgages. 


Funds and personnel to work intensively in changing neighbor- 
hoods which are subjected to panic sales tactics. The urgent 
needs are to stahilize such areas ani to reassure citizens 
requesting aid of the Cammission. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN BDUCATION 


PROBLEMS : 


segregated commercial schools and apprenticeship training 
programs restrict vocational advancement of individuals of 
minority groups. 


Restricted neighborhood housing limits actual desegregation 
of public schools. 


ACTION TAKEN: 


Initiated a Higher Education Survey to discover what schools 
accept students on the basis of academic merit. 


Endorsed the School District of Kansas City action restricting 
high school fraternities and sororities because of their 
divisive and discriminatory practices. 


a] 


Provided information reouested by-a citizen group as to the 
percentage of a minority group employe as administrators and 


teachers in a local school system. 


UNMET NEEDS: 


To assist in making commercial education and training available 
to all citizens. 


Greater cooperation with educational organizations ‘toward 
merit employment and assignment of teachers, administrators 
and librarians, and adequate instruction in human relations. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN =MPI OYMENT 
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PROBLEiiS : 


Discriminatory hiring practices persist in many phases of 
focal industry, commercial and public agencies affecting 
individuals in minority groups. 


Discrimination in employment resuits in inadequate use of 
available manpower, low morale, poor citizenship, and causes 
citizen protests, picket lines, boycotts, and economic 
depression in the community. 


ACTION TAKEN: 
Supported Missouri Fair Employment Practices Bill. 


Helped avoid a nationwide boycott against one of Kansas City's 
largest home industries. Assisted in arranging a negotiation 
which resulted in merit employment by the firm, 


Offered Commission's services to a citizen's group and the 
downtown department. stores in order to end discriminatory 
hiring practices, retaliatory picketing and boycotts. 


“Provided information on employment practices of the Kansas 
City Public Library and Police Department at the request of 
citizens and were assured of merit employment, upgrading and 
placement. 


Assisted business firms and the City Administration with 
intergroup problems and compliance with the Missouri Fair 
Employment Practices Law. 


Conducted a survey, in cooperation with Area Hospital Associa- 
tion, as to the intergroup policies in hospitals. 


Prepared and distributed a digest of (1961) Missouri Fair 
Employment Practices Law (Senate Bill No. 257). 


UNMET NG&EDS : 


Help employers initiate merit employment programs. 


Develop a working relationship with the Missouri Commission 
on Human Rights in the application of the State Fair Employ- 


ment Practices Law. 


HUMAN RELATIONS - LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE MATTERS 


Missouri is deficient in human rights lefislation in compari- 
Son to many other states. 


The Kansas City Public Accommodations Ordinance #24250 (1960) 
reiating to nondiscrimination in motels, hotels and restaurants 
in presently before the Supreme Court of the State of Missouri 


involving its constitutionality. * 


ACTION TAKEN: 
| Supported passeize of Public Accommodations Ordinance #24250 
because of the failure of educational programs to change dis- 


criminatory practices. 


Conducted tne Basic Human Relations Course for Police Recruits, 
founded in 1952. 


Arranged closed sessions with the Police Board and Negro 
Community representatives to consider intergroup tensions. 


NiGDS s 


Initiate study of the adequacy of intergroup training of 
Police Officers. A study of the degree to which race, 
environment and other factors are the causes of crime. 


A State of Missouri Public Accommodations Law. 


A study to ascertain whether Missouri real estate laws might 
be amended to effectively prohibit panic sales tactics. 


*Since this Report was prepared, the Fair Public Accommodations 
Ordinance has been upheld by the Missouri Supreme Court and with 
the Mayor's appointment of a Fair Public Accommodations Committee 
from the Commission the Ordinance will be placed in operation. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


PROBLEMS : 


Discrimination in public accommodations affects our businesses, 
citizens, and visitors to Kansas City. 


Lack of understanding and progress in public accommodations 
desegregation results in demonstrations such as boycotts, 


picket lines.and sitins. : 
ACTION: 


Investigated complaint of discrimination and received assurance 
from a city-wide baseball league that they would no longer 
exclude youth by reason of race or national origin. 


Arranged conferences between representatives of a minority 
group and Restaurant Association officials which resulted in 
a recommendation by the Association that member restaurants. 


desegregate, 


Arranged conference between representatives of a minority 
group and an amusement park's officials to resolve intergroup 
tensions surrounding discriminatory policies. 


Evaluated the desegregation experience at Swope Park Pool, 


Conducted surveys as to discrimination by local restaurants, 
hotels, motels, bowling lanes, skating rinks, theaters and 
amusement parks upon the request of the International Conven- 
tion of Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ), in contem- 
plation of their convention which was later held in October, 


1961. 


Distributed lists of desegregated restaurants, on citizen 
request. 


Responded to inquiries from several national organiZations 
concerning the extent to which local convention facilities 


were desegregated. 
UNMET NEEDS : 


Desegregation of motels, small hotels, bowling lanes, skating 
rinks, amusement parks and small restaurants, which jeopardizes 
community harmony and economic welfare, 


Prevent embarrassment to visitors and Kansas Citians attending 
conventions and/or local meetings who encounter discriminatory 


practices. 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND OVERSEAS VISITORS 


PROBLENS ; 


Overseas visitors often have distorted pictures of U.S. inter- 
group relations, and little awareness of either American 
community intergroup progress or remedial programs. 


Lack of opportunity exists for many Kansas Citians to "build 
bridges of understanding" with persons of other lands. 


Jeopardization of U.S. foreign policy and world leadership 
occurs when overseas visitors encounter discriminatory rebuffs 


in Kansas City. 


ACTION TAKEN: 


Provided programming and intergroup briefing for 311 overseas 
visitors from 51 countries. 


Received tne cooperation of the Greater Kansas City Committee 
for International Students in providing home hospital ‘y so 
leaders and specialists from other countries could visit 
typical American homes. 


Participated in the Pecple People Council, a coordinating 
body of organizations inter ed in oe relations. 


UNMET Ne&DS: 


Fu..ds with waich to more effectively conduct this International 
i~-ergroup Program. 


To alert more citizens to what is being done in human relations 
in Kansas City so that they can better inform visitors to 


Kansas City. 


COMMUNITY INTERGROUP SDUCATION 


PROBLEMS : 


Kansas Citians' lack of knowledge of existing Intergroup Pro=- 
blems which their fellow citizens encounter. 


Fears, myths, rumors and misstatement on whatever basis they 
arise take their soll on community harmony when citizens do 
not have clear understanding of intergroup relationships, 
tension, and situations. 


Denial of equal rights and full respect for all citizens 
weakens our American system of government, its democracy and 


Civic strength, 
ACTION TAKEN: 


Conducted Basic Human Relations Courses for the Police, Fire, 
Recreation and other municipal departments and employees. 


'ihyman Relations 


Provided 214 programs for 18,748 citizens on 
within the 


in Kansas City", and established a Speakers Bureau, 
Commission. | 


Sponsored a Bill of Rights Day luncheon, at which time retiring 
Commission Chairman Lee Reeder was honored. 


the 1961 and 1962 


Cooperated with local groups in promoting 
lations conferences 


Freedom Fairs, which consisted of human re 
for community leaders. 


Cooperated witn the Missouri Commission on Human Rights in 
their preparation cf a Human Rights Unit for public school 


teachers. | 
Participated in City Hall High School Day. 


Made available numerous articles of interest to citizens on 
zerneral human relations topics. Prepared and issued the 


"ZYunan Relations News". 


UNME™ * SeDS: 


i oateeensiaiineeemmmnsdanieaiaiademmammnnateene cnet ante 


ec Human Relations Course, 


Kevision and expansion of the Basi 
ity patterns and existing 


im accordance With changing commun 
~opulation tensions. 
Commission's "Human Relations 


_.oadening of distribution of the 
ial which has been restricted 


-cws' and other informative mater 
because of lack of funds. 


Development and sponsorship of an Annual Conference on Commu~ 
nity Understanding for leaders in the fields of commerce, 


religion, education and planning. 


Additional staff to provide resources for the increasing number 


of requests from businessmen, colleges, PTA, school and 
community groups for intergroup aducational programs. 


OTHER AREAS OF INTERGROUP CONCERN 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


Cooperated with local officials in investigating the 1960 anti- 
semitic bombing cf Kehilith Israel Synagogue. 


Counseled with two neighboring familiés to resolve their inter- 
religious and inter-personal problems. 


FAIRPLAY IN POLITICS 


Commended the local chapter, National Conference of Christians and | 
Jews for their Fair Campaign Practices program during the recent | 


Presidential Campaign. 
CITIZENS OF MEXICAN DESCENT 


Processed cases of employment discrimination involving U.S. citizens 
of Mexitan ancestry. 


Investigated complaints of housing discriminaticn brought by citizens 
of Mexican and Spanish ancestry. 


Counseled with community leaders of Mexican ancestry to help them 
with minority youth motivation. 


CITIZENS OF ITALIAN DESCENT 


Assembled evidence of mass media stereotyping in which citizens of 
Italian ancestry were indiscriminately linked on unfounded evidence 


to local and national crime groups. 


Received information that some law enforcement discrimination exists 
against citizens of Italian ancestry. 


MASS MED PROBLEMS 


and commended a daily paper 
dvertisements and news stories. 


Monitored newspaper race labelling, 
when they lessened such labels in a 


POLICE-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Conver.ed two private consultations between representatives of the 
Police Department and Negro Community to discuss inappropriate 
police officer conduct and lack of adequate citizen cooperation for 


feneral jaw enforcement, 
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COMMISSION BUDGE? AND FINANCES 
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PROBLEM: 
The 1961-62 Budget makes no allottment for: 


Community Intergroup Education Programs 

Committee on Minority Housing, extra Staff and Program 
Overseas Visitors Intergroup Briefings 

In-Service Training, Conferences and Conventions 


| Present Budget Allottments are inadequate for Postage, Equip- 
| ment, Local Transportation, Program expenses and Salaries. 


The 1961-62 Budget is $13,309 as compared with $15,000 in 1952, 
Costs have risen 14% since 1952, the Budget has been cut 11%. 


BUDGET NESDS: 


Cne Intergroup Specialist whose primary responsibility will 
be nousing desegregation and the curbing of neighborhood 
panic. 


One Intergroup Specialist to'develop a more adequate Community 
Intergroup Education Program, Investigate con ee and re- 
vise the Basic Human Relations Course for Police Academy 


recruits and other groups. 
additional Senior Clerk-Stenographer. 


réplacement of obsolete office equipment and provision for 
additional files. 


Equitable salaries for present employees, 


Program funds for a Committee on Minority Housing Problems 
with which to fulfill the Federal Governments requirements 
for Kansas City certification for urban renewal funds. 


Sufficient funds with which to implement needed enlarged 
programs. 


*Since the preparation of this Report, the 1962-63 Annual Budget 
has bean set at $13,250 
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The foregoing material was prepared by the Annual Report Committee 
consisting of Commissioners James Daleo (Chairman), Floyd Early, 
B. J. George, Sr., Charles Hipsh, Mrs. A. Harold Schmidt, Mrs. 
Edward A. Smith, and Dr. Earl D. Thomas, and Executive Secretary 

- Robert T. Adams. It was approved for aistribution, subject to 
the wishes of Mayor H. Roe Bartle, at the March 14, 1962 meeting 

- Of the Commission, and under the direction and supervision of a 
subcommittee in accordance with the directive of the Commission. 


The Commission is not the partisan advocate of any group, whether 
minority or majority. It does not condone: 


1. Actions of extremists, either of the left or the 
right 


2. Violence 
3. The breach of the laws, and 


4, The violation of individual rights, whether by 
representatives of the majority or of the minority 
involved in an issue. | 


It does not initiate or create incidents and cases for any groups 
or individuals. 


The Commission is concerned “that Kansas City may grow and advance 
in peace and wholesome collective achievement and in the field 
of individual opportunity,” within the framework of our laws. 


The Commission, having neither law enforcement powers nor judicial 
powers, must necessarily act through the use of cocperation, con- 
ciliation, investigation, report, education, and such -- the only 
tools at its command. To that end we seek the help of all citizens 


who have a sincere desire and a willingness to work toward the 
purposes of the Commission through the means available to it from 


, time to time. 
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COMMISSION PERSONNEL 


H. Roe Bartie, 
Mayor of Kansas City, Missouri 


B. J. George, Sr., 
Chairman 


Dr. Earl D, Thomas , Mrs. Maurice O'Sullivan, Chester K. Litman, 


First Vice-Chairman second Vice-Chairman Third Vice-Chairman 
James Daleo Charles Hipsh Edward H. Pate 
Mrs. Dwight Davis Mark J. Merehisic Roy E. Pell 
Floyd Early Dr. John J. Miller Mrs. A. Harold Schmidt 
Clarence ‘W, Head” Samuel A. Montague Mrs. Edward A. Smith 
Robert W. MacNeven, 
Ex-Officio 
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Rovert T. Adams, Mrs. Carl W. Clark, 
Executive Secretary Senior Clerk-Stenographer 


ek ok OK Mk ee Rk ek eR Ok ek ek Se he Oe Oe Se oe ek Oe ee ee | 


During ‘ie period, January 1, 1960 to April 30, 1962, the following 
person: served as members of the Commission on Human Relations, in 
addition to the active Commissioners listed above. | 


Major Henry H. Fox, Sr. Charles E. Fiddler 
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During the fiscal year 1961-1962, the Commission appointed the proper 
committees, wrote and adopted a set of working mdi which were 


officially approved April 11, 1962. All Standing Co ttees are 
presently being reorganized to couply with the newly approved By-Laws. 


“ Since this Report was prepared, Commissioner Head resigned on leav~ 
ing Kansas. City, and BE. A. Weishaar was appointed in his place. 
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The Growing Negro Middle Class in Chicago 


(The following is a research report on “The Growing Negro 
Middle Class in Chicago” prepared by the Chicago Commission 
on Human Relations.) 


Public discussions of unemployment, dependency, and 
juvenile delinquency among Negroes frequently over- 
look the presence of a continuously growing, numeri- 
cally important, middle-income Negro population in 
Chicago. 

The 1960 census figures point to a remarkable growth 
of a Negro middle class in the City of Chicago. All 
available information since 1960 indicates that such 
growth continues. 

By using available 1960 census information we esti- 
mate that at least 35 to 40 per cent of Chicago’s Negro 
families belong to the middle class; and at least 65 to 
70 per cent of the city’s white families. These standard 
indexes to middle income or middle class status were 
used: college education, occupational status, income, and 
home ownership. 

The growth of this middle class comes at a significant 
hour in Chicago’s history. The large migration of 
Negroes from the South, which reached its peak in the 
late 1940’s and early 1950’s, has now begun to taper 
off. As a result, the major source of Negro population 
growth in Chicago and its suburbs during the 1960's 
will be through natural increase and not in-migration. 
These recent Negro migrants to the North—like other 
migrants—generally have been unskilled, rural, and by 
northern urban standards, poorly educated. The growing 
middle class reflects the rise of a second and third gen- 
eration among Negro Chicagoans, whose progress is 
worth noting in considering the future of the metro- 
politan area. It is with this group of Chicagoans that 
this report is concerned. 


Non-Whites and Negroes in Chicago 


1950-1960 
Per cent 
1950 1960 Increase 
Negro Persons 492.000 813,000 65% 
Non-White Persons 509,000 838,000 64% 


Throughout this report non-white statistics for Chi- 
cago and the suburbs are used because for most of the 
middle class indicators used in this report specific census 
data for Negroes is not available. Since Negroes make 
up 97 per cent of the non-white census in Chicago, the 
non-white data can be used, for all practical purposes, 
to describe the Chicago Negro population. 


Number and Proportion of White and Non-White 
Families in Chicago Earning $6,000 or More 
Annually—1950 and 1960 


, Per cent 
1950 % 1960 % Increase 
Non-White Families ........ 5,100 44 63,100 34.1 1137% 


White Families 190,000 20.9 468,000 64.5 146% 


The above table indicates that one out of every 25 of 
the city’s non-white families had an income of $6,000 or 
more in 1950. By 1960 this proportion had jumped to 
one out of three. Since the cost of living in Chicago 
went up approximately 25 per cent during the. decade, 
the 1950 figures can be adjusted to take into account 
this change in dollar value. The closest approximation to 
a $6,000 income in 1960, using available census data, 
is an annual income of $5,000 or more in 1950. In that 
year the Census Bureau counted 10,200 or 8.9 per cent 
of Chicago’s non-white families earning $5,000 or more 
a year. 


Median Family Annual Income of White and 
Non-White Families in Chicago 1950 and 1960 


Per cent 

1950 1960 Increase 
Non- Whites $2.500 $4,700 88% 
Whites $4,2 $7,200 71% 


As the above table indicates, the income of non-white 
families grew at a faster rate than for white families. 
In the 1950-1960 decade the income gap between whites 
and non-whites in Chicago narrowed. The median in- 
come of non-whites was 60 per cent of the white median 
income in 1950. In 1960 the median family income of 
non-whites was 65 per cent of that of whites. 

The 1960 income figures for both whites and non 
whites are all the more impressive when we consider the 
following factors. First, between 1950 and 1960 an 
estimated 157,000 non-whites, most of them earning 
low incomes, came to Chicago from the South. Secondly, 
during this same decade many higher income whites 
moved into the suburbs. (Between 1950 and 1960, ac- 
cording to Professor Donald J. Bogue of the University 
of Chicago, nearly 30,000 non-whites migrated from 
Chicago to the suburbs and in the 1960’s, he says, 
“there will be an even greater movement.” ) 

In four Cook County suburbs with the large Negro 
populations, the median income for non-whites was: 
Evanston ($5,675), Maywood ($6,478), Chicago Heights 
($4,746), and Harvey ($5,467). 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Home Ownership Among Whites and Non-Whites 


Chicago and Cook County Outside Chicago, 1950 and 1960 


Home Owners 
Chicago 


Cook County Outside Chicago 


Median Value of Homes in Chicago 


Percentage of home owners among white and non-white families 


Chicago 


Cook County Outside Chicago 


Per cent 
1950 1960 Increase 
White Non-White White Non-White White Non-White 
314,000 15,900 360,000 36,700 14% 131% 


161,800 2,700 409,400 5,900 154% 119% 


$12,200 $9,200 $18,000 $16,700 48% 82% 
32% 11% 38% 16% 
67% 47% 79% 52% 


(Continued from Page 2) 

In 1960, 11,800 non-whites and 172,600 whites in 
Chicago.owned homes valued at $15,000. or more. If we 
take the twenty year period between 1940 and 1960, 
home ownership among non-whites rose 544 per cent. 
In 1940 there were 5,700 non-white home owners in 


Chicago. | 


Number and Proportion of Whites and 
Non-Whites 25 Years and Over with High School 
and College Education in Chicago 

1950 and 1960 ‘ 
er cent 


1950 % 1960 % Increase 
Four Years of High School 


Whites 447,700 22.7 371,900 21.7 —l17% 

Non- Whites ........... 46,000 15.6 76,300 18.0 66% 
One or More Years of College 

Whites 273.600 13.8 258.400 14.9 —5% 

Non- Whites ........... 26,100 8.8 46,600 10.8 79% 
Four or More Years of College 7 

Whites. 125,600 6.3 112,900 6.5 —9% 

Non- Whites ........... 8,900 3.0 15,200 3.5 70% 


The proportion of non-whites 25 years and over with 
some college education did not rise sharply during the 
decade because of the influx of many adult Negroes from 
the South who had not finished high school. The white 
figures on education dropped during the decade because 
of a total decline in Chicago’s white population of 
399,000, chiefly because of suburban migration. Also a 
factor is the post war migration into the city of southern 
whites, many of whom have not completed high school. 


Number of Non-Whites in Chicago with 
““Middle Class” Occupational Status 
1950 and 1960 
Per cent 


1950 1960 Increase 
6,864 14,135 106% 


Employed professional 
and technical, etc. 


Managers, officials, 


proprietors, etc. 4,650 5,241 13% 
Clerical, etc. 18,713 37,250 99% 
Sales Workers 4,721 5,727 21% 
Craftsmen, Foremen, etc. 14,923 18,860 26% 

TOTAL 49.871 81,213 63% 


In 1950 about 26 per cent of the non-whites in the 
working force was in the five occupational groupings 
listed above; in 1960 the proportion rose to 29 per cent. 
What about whites? In 1950, 64 per cent of the whites 
in the working force was in the five occupational classes 


listed above; in 1960, the proportion was 67.2 per cent. 


To take another view of the Negro middle class in 
Chicago, it would be useful to take an area in the city 
which is predominantly made up of Negro middle-income 
families. For this purpose census tract 648, located in 
Chatham, was selected. This tract is bounded by 79th 
Street on the North, 87th Street on the South, South 
Parkway on the East, and State Street on the West. It 
contains 47 blocks almost entirely made up of single- 
family and two-family dwellings, except for retail sec- 
tions along 79th Street and South Parkway. 


In 1950. this tract had more than 5,000 residents all 
of whom were white. By 1960 this tract had 6,000 resi- 
dents most of whom were Negro. The next table illus- 
trates the income, education, and property characteristics 


of the residents of this area in 1950 and 1960. The pro- 
portion of persons 25 years and older with one or more 
years of college education rose from 23 per cent in 1950 
to 28 per cent in 1960. 


Selected Characteristics 
Census Tract 648 in Chatham, 1950 and 1960 


1950 1960 
Population 
White 5,294. 399 
Non-White 0 5,978 
Median Income 
For Families and Individuals .. $4,457 $7,668 
Persons 25 Yrs. and Older with One 
or More Years of College 785 ° 1,181 
Housing 
Number of Owners 712 1,102 
Median Value $14,580 $22,000 
Number of Renters 844 854 
Average Monthly Rent $59 $110 
Employment 
Professional, technical and 
kindred workers 368 452 
Managers, Officials, and Proprietors 
including Farm 361 160 
Clerical and kindred workers : 499 907 
Sales Workers 244 113 
Craftsmen, Foremen, and kindred workers.... 344 174 


There is a direct relationship between the growing 
Negro middle class and the future of the low income 
sector of the Negro population in Chicago. The Negro 
middle class sets the pace, shows what can be accom- 
plished, and helps raise the vocational and education 
horizons of the latest arrivals to the city from the South. 


What of the future? For European immigrants who 
came to the United States in the last one hundred years 
northern cities like Chicago were convenient step ladders 
into the middle class. Does the Negro find the same step 
ladder available to him? 


The existence of racial discrimination against non- 
whites creates many barriers which did not exist for 
most European immigrants and their children. Despite 
this, Negroes are finding the same step ladder available 
to them. 


John Justin Smith, left, columnist for the Chicago Daily 
News; Warren Lehman, center, housing specialist of the 
Chicago Urban League; and Edmund J. Rooney, Jr., 
right, OSC resolutions chairman, took part in a panel dis- 
cussion on race relations in southwest Chicago at a meet- 
ing of the Organization for the Southwest Community. 
The resolutions committee will ‘present its proposals for 
OSC’s overall program at the organization’s annual con- 
vention November 4 in Calumet High School. : 


Reprinted from HUMAN RELATIONS NEWS, Vol. 4, Noe4, October 1962 by the Chicago 
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Chicago Now Has A 


Fair Housing Ordinance 


The City Council of Chicago, by a 30-to-16 vote, 
adopted September 1] a Fair Housing Ordinance. Its 
preamble declares: 

“It is . . . the policy of the City of Chicago to assure 
full and equal opportunity to all residents of the City 
to obtain fair and adequate housing . . . without dis- 
crimination . . . because of . . . race, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry.” 

The ordinance amends the Municipal Code to pro- 
hibit real estate brokers licensed by the city, and those 
operating in Chicago but licensed elsewhere, from dis- 
criminating against a prospective home buyer or renter 
because of his race, color, religion, national origin or 
ancestry. 

On September 12, the Chicago Commission on Hu- 
man Relations, whose duty it is to carry zout the pur- 
poses and provisions of the ordinance, indicated it 
would “consult with interested groups in determining 
rules and regulations to carry out the letter and spirit 
of the ordinance.” 

To speed up preparation of such procedures, Ely M. 
Aaron, chairman, appointed a special Commission sub- 
committee which will go to work immediately. Dr. 
Marshal L. Scott, dean of the Presbyterian Institute of 
Industrial Relations, chairman, and Attorneys Jerome 
J. Friedman and William R. Ming, Jr., are on the sub- 
committee. __ 

The ordinance prohibits real estate brokers from: 

1. refusing to sell, lease or rent any residential real 
estate, 

2. exploiting or overcharging any person for resi- 
dential housing accommodations, 

3. discriminating or participating in discrimination 
in connection with borrowing or lending money 
or accepting mortgages, 

4. refusing to show a listing 

because of race, color, religion, national origin or 
ancestry. 

It also outlaws “panic peddling” in racially changing 
neighborhoods by prohibiting real estate brokers from 
soliciting residential real estate on the grounds of loss 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Commission Seeks Nominees 
For Seven Annual Awards 


Nominations are being sought by the Chicago Com- 
mission on Human Relations for its seven annual 
awards in human relations. 

Lee Schooler, chairman of the Awards committee, 
inviting persons throughout Chicago to nominate can- 
didates for the awards, said: | 

“We need your help in locating those who deserve 
to be so honored. Your nominations are the basis for 
our selections.” | 

Six awards are given to individuals and organiza- 
tions that have made outstanding contributions to the 
improvement of human relations in Chicago. A sev- 
enth award, a memorial to the late Thomas and Eleanor 
Wright, is given to a professional human relations 
worker. Thomas Wright was at one time executive 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Owen F. Lee, second from right, chief examiner of the 
Department of Financial Institutions, State of Illinois, 
presents credit union charter to a committee of tenants 
of the Frances Cabrini-William Green Homes. Eugene M. 
Johnson, right, president of the Cabrini-Green credit 
union, accepts charter, as George W. Tynes, Mrs. Augusta 
Cunningham and Andrew F. Johnson, from left, look on 
approvingly. This is the second credit union to be organ- 
ized in a Chicago Housing Authority development under a 
pilot program developed by the Mayor's Committee on 
New Residents in cooperation with the Illinois Credit 
Union League. The first was formed last November at the 
Rockwell Gardens-Maplewood Court project on the West 
Side. (Chicago Daily News Photo) 
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~ Roundup of Illinois’ 
New Rights Legislation 


The 1963 session of the Illinois General Assembly 
approved legislation which marked some progress in 
human relations. 


A roundup of bills passed and signed into law shows: 


—Swimming pools were added to the list of places of 
public accommodations where it is unlawful to practice 
racial discrimination (House Bill 93). 


—The Fair Employment Practices Act was broad- 
ened to include the State of Illinois as an employer and 
all other political subdivisions and governmental agen- 


cies (House Bill 137). 


—Hospitals are now required to give emergency 
treatment or first aid to persons suffering serious ‘medi- 
cal disability as well as to the injured (House Bill 106). 

—School boards are required as soon as practicable 
to change boundaries of school districts to take into 
account the prevention of racial segregation (House 


Bill 113). 


—Business schools may suffer suspension or loss of 
certificate if they refuse to admit applicants on account 


of race, color or creed (House Bill 849). 


—Reimbursement to the counties for care of chil- 
dren will be made only for care in those institutions 
which admit children on the basis of need without re- 
gard to race or ethnic origin (House Bill 54 and Sen- 
ate Bills 310, 312). 


—An Illinois Emancipation Centennial Commission 
was established for the observance of the Century of 
Negro Progress and was appropriated $73,350 (House 
Bill 783). 

—A Commission on Spanish-speaking Residents was 
established to study the problems faced by Spanish- 
speaking peoples and make recommendations to lessen 
these problems (Senate Bill 919). 


The proposed Fair Housing Practices Bill (House 
Bill 755), which failed to pass, generated the most ex- 
citement in the area of civil rights. It would have made 
racial discrimination unlawful in the sale or rental of 
all housing units in the state except owner-occupied 
dwellings with three units or less, and housing owned 
and operated for members of religious bodies and 
bonafide private clubs. It also would have established 
a Fair Housing Practices Commission empowered to 
investigate complaints, conciliate and persuade for a 
_ solution, and to seek court orders if necessary to carry 
out its decisions. This bill failed of passage in the 
House by just two votes. A similar bill was introduced 
in the previous session of the legislature and received 
71 favorable votes as compared to the 87 this year. 


Meanwhile, Governor Otto Kerner of Illinois has 
called for the elimination of racial and religious dis- 
crimination in all phases of state government. He issued 
a Code of Fair Practices as an executive order govern- 
ing state services and facilities, employment, licensing, 


_ Negro Population in Chicago 
Suburbs Shown on New Map 
— 


The map on the opposite page shows the distribu- 
ton of Negro population in Chicago’s suburbs in 
1960. It was produced by the Community Renewal 
Program of the City of Chicago, and published in “An 
Atlas of Chicago’s People, Jobs and Homes.” The atlas 
is available from the Community Renewal Program. 

The map is based on the 1960 United States Bureau 
of Census’ official tabulation. The census disclosed that 
30 Chicago suburbs in Illinois, out of a total of 253, 
have 100 or more Negroes. In eight of these, the Negro 
population is swelled by resident domestics and care- 
takers or persons in state institutions. 


Survey Finds Job Agencies 
Still Accept Biased Orders 


Most private employment agencies in Chicago still 
accept discriminatory job orders, according to a survey 
conducted by the American Jewish Congress. 

Elmer Gertz, local Congress president, said members 
of the Women’s Division had contacted by telephone 
122 private employment agencies in Chicago to find out 
whether they would accept a job order for a “white 
Protestant stenographer.” 

Of 95 agencies which gave clear-cut responses, 86 
accepted the discriminatory job order in spite of the fact 
that nine of these believed the practice to be illegal. 
Only nine agencies refused to accept such an order, 
five of these specifically stating that they believed it 
to be illegal. 

Results published in the report covered “usable” 
responses — that is, those in which the employment 
agency either accepted or refused the discriminatory 
request. “Non-usable” responses, which were not in- 
cluded in the final results, consisted of agencies that 
could not be reached or did not supply stenographers, 
or whose answers were ambiguous. 

Chicago was one of six cities in five states where the 
survey was conducted. 
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Commentary Available 


Edward Marciniak’s annotated commentary on Elinor 
Richey’s article “Splitsville, U.S.A.— An Ironic Tale 
of Urban Renewal and Racial Segregation” has been 
reprinted in the June 28 Congressional Record. 

Miss Richey’s article first appeared in the Reporter 
magazine. Copies of the commentary can be obtained 
from the Commission office. 


contracts for public works, financial assistance, state- 
supported training and apprentice programs, employ- 
ment services and professional training. 

Governor Kerner requested all executive agencies to 
post the Code in a conspicuous place and report to him 
by January 15 of each year on steps taken to implement 
its provisions. 
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Commission Awards 
(Continued from Page 1) 


director of the Commission and his wife was director 
of public information. 

Mr. Schooler, president of the Public Relations 
Board, Inc., heads the committee of 16 distinguished 
_ Chicagoans who will select the winners. — 

The awards will be presented at the Commission’s 
Eighteenth Annual Awards Luncheon which will be 
held at noon Friday, December 6, in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Palmer House. 

Get entry forms from the Commission office, Room 
1310, 211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, 60606, 
Telephone 236-4912. No nomination can be made after 
Friday, October 11. 

Who is eligible for an award? 

Any business or industrial enterprise, any civic or 
community organization, religious institution, organ of 
communication, government department, trade union, 
or any individual who has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to good human relations. Human relations 
agencies and organizations are not eligible. 


Chicago Fair Housing 
(Continued from Page 1) 


of value due to the entry into the neighborhood of any. 
person of any particular race or religion. © 

Under its provisions, the Chicago Commission on 
Human Relations can initiate, receive and investigate 
complaints charging unlawful housing practices. It can 
seek conciliation of the complaints, hold hearings and 
make findings of fact, and has the power to subpoena 
witnesses and documents. 

The Mayor is empowered to suspend or revoke the 
Chicago city license of any broker found guilty of vio- 
lating any section of the ordinance. He also can direct 
the Corporation Counsel to seek suspension or revoca- 
tion of the state license issued to a broker. 

Brokers affected by such action have the right to 
appeal the decisions in accordance with procedures 
specified in the Administrative Review Act of Illinois. 

Copies of the ordinance can be obtained from the 
Commission on Human Relations. 


Awards for national leadership in civil rights were pre- 
sented by the Second National Methodist Conference on 
Human Relations which met in August in Chicago. Bishop 
Charles Brashares, of Chicago (center) and Bishop 
Matthew W. Clair, Jr., of St. Louis (second from right) 
presented citations to awardees, left to right, Aaron Henry, 
a layman, of Clarksdale, Miss.; Bishop A. Raymond Grant, 
Portland, Ore.; Mrs. Marion Downs, concert singer, of 
Los Angeles; Albert Cardinal Meyer, of Chicago; Rabbi 
Julius Mark, of New York City; Miss Thelma Stevens, 
Methodist women’s executive, of New York City; and 
Bishop Charles F. Golden, of Nashville. Cardinal Meyer 
was cited for leadership in “ceaseless pursuit of fairly 
established and enforced civil rights,” and for “forthright 
and incisive statements of concern for social justice.” 


Human Relations Subject 
Of Teachers College Course 


A course in human relations is being taught this Fall 
at two branches of the Chicago Teachers College. 

“Human Relations—Sociological Insights,” is offered 
Mondays from 4:30 to 7:30 p.m. at the South campus, 
6800 S. Stewart Avenue. “Human Relations in the 
Elementary School” is offered the same time Fridays 
at the Crane Branch, 2240 W. Van Buren Street. 

In addition, “Human Relations for Principals” is 
being taught two afternoons a week at 228 N. LaSalle 
Street. 
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Commission Names More Near North Housing 
1963 Award Winners Opening up to Non-whites 


Substantial advances in equal opportunity in hous- 
ing in Chicago’s Near North Side were revealed in a 
study by the Chicago Commission on Human Relations. 

An increasing number of Near North Side apartment 
developments and apartment buildings, including the 
more fashionable ones, are renting to all qualified ap- 
plicants, regardless of their race, creed, color or na- 
tional ancestry. 

Marina City, Carl Sandburg Village, Outer Drive 
East, DeWitt-Chestnut Apartments, Old Town Gardens 
Apartments, and a number of miscellaneous apartments 
: on North Lincoln Avenue, East Oak Street and North 

Mayor Richard J . Daley will present the awards at LaSalle Street are being offered to all qualified ten- 
the Commission’s Eighteenth Annual Awards Lunch- pri ie acted cuiaae Seal 

qual opportunity basis. 

eon at noon Friday, December 6, in the Grand Ball- Hal M. Freeman, coordinator of housing and com- 
room of the Palmer House. munity services division of the Commission, said the 
major developments had adopted a non-discriminatory 
policy even before passage of the new Chicago Fair 
Housing Ordinance, which prohibits racial or religious 
discrimination by real estate brokers. Some voluntarily 
set up such a rental policy; others acted in compliance 
with President Kennedy’s Executive Order on Equal 
Opportunity in Housing to admit Negro tenants. 

Freeman said, “These apartment developments are 
paving the way for owners of various sized apartment 
buildings on the North Side also to offer vacant apart- 
ments to all qualified applicants on a non-discrimina- 
tory basis.” 


The Chicago Commission on Human Relations has 
announced the 1963 recipients of its human relations 
awards given annually to individuals and organizations 
who make outstanding contributions to better human 
relations. 

One hundred twenty-eight nominations, more than 
ever before, were received this year by the 14-member 
Awards Committee, according to Lee Schooler, presi- 
dent, The Public Relations Board, Inc., and chairman 
of the Committee. 


Reservations can be made by sending check or 
money order to the Commission on Human Re- 
lations, Room 1310, 211 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60606. Cost per person is $4.00. 
Tables of eight or ten can be reserved. Late res- 


ervations can be made by telephoning 236-4912. 


James C. Downs, Jr., chairman of the Real Estate 
Research Corporation, will be luncheon chairman. 


| Ely M. Aaron, Commission chairman, and Edward Marina City, a 60-story twin tower apartment com- 
2 Marciniak, executive director , will report on human plex at 300 N. State Street, has 896 apartments. It was 
| relations in Chicago during 1963. privately developed by the Building Services Employ- 
: Award winners for 1963 are: | ees of America, AFL-CIO. The first tenants moved in 

The Reverend J. Hugh Anwyl, 8158 S. Kimbark October, 1963. Marks and Company, Real Estate, is 

Avenue, former pastor of the Avalon Park Community the managing agent. 

Church, “For his courageous attempt, in the face of Carl Sandburg Village is situated at 1455 N. Sand- 
| dismissal from his pastorate, to have his church take burg Avenue, on land cleared and sold by the city’s 
: the lead in solidifying racially changing North Avalon.” Department of Urban Renewal. When completed, Sand- 
| Mrs. Laird Bell, civic leader, chairman of Women’s burg Village will contain six high rise and two low rise 

Board of Opportunity Centers, 746 E. 63rd Street, apartment buildings, and sections of town houses — 

“For her long and energetic efforts to help disadvan- a total of 1,875 units. Tenants now are occupying four 

taged peoples in the central city, and her forthright completed high rise buildings. Arthur Rubloff and 

stand for equal opportunity in housing.” Company manages the development. 


(Continued on Page 2) (Continued on Page 4) 


1963 Award Winners 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Mrs. Madeline R. Stratton, 5142 S. Ellis Avenue, 


teacher at Arthur Dixon School, “For her devotion, as 
a teacher, to the mutual understanding of peoples and 
for her efforts to make Negro history a part of public 
school curriculum.” 

Honorable James B. Parsons, executive chairman of 
the Chicago Host Committee to the National Conference 
on Religion and Race, “For his dedicated leadership 
in launching a national movement by the three major 
faiths in the United States for joint action to remove 
racial discrimination and segregation in the nation.” 

Rabbi Ernst M. Lorge, honorary co-chairman of the 
Chicago Host Committee to. the National Conference 
on Religion and Race, “For his dedicated leadership 
in launching a national movement by the three major 
faiths in the United States for joint action to remove 
racial discrimination and segregation in the nation.” 

His Eminence Albert Cardinal Meyer, honorary co- 
chairman of the Chicago Host Committee to the Na- 
tional Conference on Religion and Race, “For his 
dedicated leadership in launching a national move- 


Church Home for Aged 
Affirms Non-Bias Policy 


The Rev. John H. Scambler, vice president of the 
board of trustees of the Church Home for Aged Per- 
sons, 5445 South Ingleside Avenue, formally announced 
a non-discriminatory admissions policy in a letter to 
the Chicago Commission on Human Relations. 


The letter came following a Commission investiga- 
tion of charges the Church Home practiced discrimina- 
tion in its admissions. The Department of Urban Re- 
newal requested the investigation after objections were 
made to the possible sale of city-cleared land to the 
Church Home because of the discrimination allegations. 
A city ordinance states land cleared and resold in urban 
renewal projects must be used in a non-discriminatory 
manner. 

Established in 1885 by the Episcopal Church Dio- 
cese of Chicago, the institution provides a home for 
aged persons. 
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Todd Holding Parsons 
ment by the three major faiths 
in the United States for joint ac- 
tion to remove racial discrim- 
ination and segregation in ‘the 
nation.” 

Mr. George F. Sisler, honor- 
ary co-chairman of the Chicago 
Host Committee to the National 
Conference on Religion and 
Race, “For his dedicated lead- 
ership in launching a national 
movement by the three major 
faiths in the United States for 
joint action to remove racial discrimination and seg- 
regation in the nation.” 

Northwestern Students — Sears YMCA Tutoring 
Project, with headquarters at 3210 Arthington Street, 
“For the direction and leadership it gave to populariz- 
ing volunteer tutoring by college students of potential 
school dropouts in Chicago.” Accepting the award for 
the Project will be: John Todd, member of the Sears 
Roebuck YMCA board of directors and chairman of its 
Executives’ Service Club, sponsors of the Project, and 
Robert L. Holding, director of the Project. 

The Thomas and Eleanor Wright Memorial Award 
to Mrs. Jane Weston, 1730 N. LaSalle Street, director, 
Housing Opportunities Program, American Friends 
Service Committee, Inc., “For dedicated leadership to 
expand housing opportunities for minority families 
throughout the Metropolitan Area and for encouraging 
them to take advantage of non-discriminatory hous- 
ing opportunities.” 


Mrs. Weston 


The Wright Award is given for extraordinary pro- 
fessional performance in the field of human relations. 
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Sisler 


Cardinal Meyer 


Rabbi Lorge 


Housing Body Endorses 
Policy of Fair Housing 


The Metropolitan Housing and Planning Council has 
issued a statement, adopted by its Board of Governors, 
endorsing the policy of the City of Chicago as declared 
in the Fair Housing Ordinance. 


The Council is a non-profit, non-partisan citizen or- 
ganization concerned with improvement of housing and 
neighborhood conditions through code enforcement, 
urban renewal, new construction and sound metropoli- 
tan planning. 

The Council’s statement called the ordinance “a step 
in the right direction.” It said, “The Council endorses 
and supports the policy of the City of Chicago as de- 
clared in this ordinance, that all people should be as- 
sured full and equal opportunity to obtain fair and 
adequate housing without discrimination and that no 
person should refuse to sell or rent or otherwise deny 
housing accommodations to anyone on grounds of race, 
color, religion, national origin or ancestry.” 


But the Council stated, “No matter how fairly and 
vigorously the law is enforced however, the ordinance 
will fall short of achieving its declared policy for two 
principal reasons: 


“First, the prohibitions laid down by the enactment 
apply only to licensed real estate brokers and the only 
direct penalty it provides is a suspension or revocation 
of the broker’s license. Other persons who are in- 
volved in the market for housing accommodations in- 
cluding home owners, landlords, rental agents, building 
managers, mortgage companies and other lenders are 
beyond the reach-of this law unless they also happen to 
hold city licenses as real estate brokers. At best, there- 
fore, the ordinance is only a partial remedy. 


“The second shortcoming of the law lies in the fact 
that as an ordinance of the City of Chicago, it has no 
effect in the metropolitan area beyond the city limits. 
The problems of adequate housing for people of all 
races and religions are not confined by the municipal 
boundaries. An effective solution will require unified 
action throughout the metropolitan area. 


“We recognize of course that both of these limita- 
tions are beyond the control of the city government. 
However, the ordinance as passed cannot be accepted 
as a final solution. We therefore urge, as in the past, 
a vigorous campaign in the next session of the Illinois 
General Assembly for legislative action at the state 
level to assure by legal means full equality of hous- 
ing opportunity.” 


League of Women Voters Survey 


The League of Women Voters of Chicago has com- 
pleted a survey of the rental housing market as it re- 
lates to racial discrimination in housing. 

Copies of the complete survey report are available 
for 15 cents each from the League office, 67 E. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60603: 


Mayor Richard J. Daley of Chicago, third from right, pre- 
sents proclamation designating Saturday, November 9, 
Civil Rights Day in Chicago in recognition of the Ninth 
Labor Conference on Civil Rights held in the Sherman 
House. Receiving the plaque in the Mayor’s office is 
Jacob Siegel, second from left, chairman of the Jewish 
Labor Committee, sponsors of the Conference. Others at 
the presentation are from left: Aaron Aronin, field direc- 
tor of the Committee; Theodore Robinson, program chair- 
man of the Conference; Paul laccino, who was master of 
ceremonies; and Morris Bialis, Conference chairman. In his 
proclamation, the Mayor urged all citizens “to give heed 
to the deliberations and determinations of the Conference.” 


Ralph D. Robinson, secretary of the Chicago Commission 
on Human Relations and assistant coordinator of the 
National Organizing Department, United Auto Workers, 
leads a panel discussion at the Ninth Labor Conference 
on Civil Rights. On the photo are left to right, Eugene 
Tournour, field secretary, CORE; Robinson; Byron Mil- 
ler, president, Bureau on Jewish Employment Problems; 
and Cecil Partee, Illinois state representative, 21st dis- 
trict. The Conference attracted 600 persons, the largest 
delegation in its history and of any similar labor civil 
rights conference in the country. 


Rights Laws Sent to Hospitals 


A compilation of equal rights laws that affect Chi- 
cago hospitals has been sent to all of the 84 private 
and public hospitals in the city by the Chicago Com- 
mission on Human Relations. 


The printed statement summarizes for the first time 
laws that have been passed at various times by the 
Chicago City Council and the state legislature. 


It covers measures on patient care, opportunity for 
physicians, emergency care, legal penalties, tax exemp- 
tion and racial information. 

The Commission has requested it be posted at the 
hospitals in compliance with the requirements of Sec- 
tion 137-13.4 of the Chicago Municipal Code. Copies 


are available from the Commission. 


Near North Housing 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Outer Drive East, at Randolph Street and the Lake, 
is a 40-story apartment building owned and operated 
by the Jupiter Corporation. The first tenants recently 
began moving into the exclusive new building which 
has 940 apartments. 

DeWitt-Chestnut Apartments, a 43-story high rise, 
currently is under construction at DeWitt Place and 
Chestnut Street, and eventually will contain 407 units. 
Initial occupancy is expected in the Fall, 1964. 


Old Town Gardens, formerly known as the Mar- 
shall Field Apartments and later as Town and Garden 
Apartments, at 1448 N. Sedgwick Avenue, has long 
been recognized as a fashionable apartment develop- 
ment on the Near North Side. It was built in 1927, 
and, along with the Julius Rosenwald Apartments on 
47th Street, was one of the first privately developed 
slum clearance projects in the country. 

Old Town Gardens continues to attract middle-income 
white families who prefer to live close to the Loop. 
The block-long five-story building contains 628 units 
and is owned and operated by Hanover Equities Cor- 
poration of Bayside, New York. 


Women’s Club Tells Of 
_ Non-Bias Admission Policy 


The Eleanor Association has adopted a non-discrim- 
inatory policy in the admission of residents of its clubs, 
officials of the organization informed the Chicago Com- 
mission on Human Relations. 


Mrs. Beth Middleton, executive director, told the 
Commission, “We accept colored girls as we accept 
white girls; that is based on compatibility and socia- 
bility. We reserve the right to interview and screen 
all girls.” 


The executive director’s statement followed a com- 
plaint filed with the Commission charging racial dis- 
crimination. The Eleanor Association is a privately- 
endowed Chicago organization which provides housing, 
meals and recreational facilities for employed women. 


City, State Laws Bar 
Bias in Barber Shops 


In response to questions directed to it following an 
incident involving musician Dizzy Gillespie, the Chi- 
cago Commission on Human Relations recently stated 
that both the Municipal Code of Chicago and the IIli- 
nois Revised Statutes bar discrimination in barber shops. 

Ely M. Aaron, chairman of the Commission, said 
the city and state designate barber shops as “public 
accommodations” and as such guarantee full and equal 
use of them by all citizens. 

In addition, Aaron said the state Department of 
Registration and Education uses the same examination 
for every applicant and issues the same license or cer- 
tificate to each successful candidate. 

“Furthermore,” he said, “Rule I for the Illinois Bar- 
ber Law makes it clear beyond doubt when it says 
the ‘holder of a license or certificate of registration 
issued under the provisions of the Illinois Barber Law 
shall not refuse to render service to a person solely on 
account of that person’s race, religion, color or na- 
tional origin . . .’ and provides for revocation of the 
barber’s license if he should discriminate.” 

Frank Katsis, a teacher-manager of one of the seven 
Moler Barber College schools and a past member of 
the Barber Committee of the Illinois Department of 
Registration and Education, says every Moler student 
cuts the hair of Negroes and whites before he leaves 
school and no special instruction is needed or requested 
by students. 

“If you blindfold a barber and tell him the kind 
of hair his customer has — straight, wavy or kinky, for 
example — he could not tell you the race of that cus- 
tomer,” Katsis said. 

Earlier a report reached the Chicago Commission on 
Human Relations indicating Gillespie had been denied 
a haircut by a loop barber. The Commission staff went 
to work, and that afternoon the internationally known 
musician had his hair cut and the Commission was as- 
sured the barber shop would not discriminate. 
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This issue of Human Relations News contains reports 
made by Ely M. Aaron, chairman of the Commission, and 
Edward Marciniak, executive director, at the Commis- 


sion on Human Relations Eighteenth Annual Awards 
Luncheon on December 6. 


Mr. Aaron’s Report 


This year marks the 20th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Commission, and the 18th anniversary of 
the Commission Awards. 


The Commission was created by City Ordinance in 
1947 as part of the city government, but its immediate 
forerunner was the Mayor’s 
Committee on Race Relations, 
* which had been constituted by 
—— Mayor Kelly in 1943 because 
- of the threat of conflict and ra- 
| cial riots in the city. Its pur- 
| pose was to find ways and 
' means of alleviating this threat 
} and maintaining the peace of 
_ the community. Its underlying 
principles were that equality of 
opportunity and equality of 
yo treatment were the proper pos- 
M : sessions of all citizens and that 

ry, 

the much repeated phrase, 
which is never a cliche, that “our government is a gov- 
ernment of laws and not a government of men” applies 
equally to all Americans. 
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There was a recognition that unequal rights and 
privileges existed in our community, and that some 
persons were the recipients of superior rights which 
they sought jealously to maintain, and others had no 
such rights and were trying to obtain at least some of 
them, and the conflict arising between these groups had 
to be contained. 


This problem of equality is the ever present Ameri- 
can goal, which started in 1776 and the complete 
attainment of which has not yet been reached. How 
much or how little equality is not the answer; just 


Trends in Human Relations, 1943—1963 
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equality, and the means to achieve it should be the 
determining factor. This task calls for educating the 
general community as to its need and also calls for 
participation of people throughout the community in 
action programs to bring it about. 


The Commission in 1946 determined that each year 
awards should be given to those individuals, groups 
or enterprises who furthered these programs, and it is 
interesting to view this development. Most of those 
who received awards in 1946 would not be eligible for 
them today because what was accomplished then is 
commonplace in our living today. 


For example, a radio station was given an award 
for programming about democracy. Today, democracy 
forms the themes for documentaries in numerous forms 
and almost daily programs appear on television and 
radio using democratic actions as their central point. 
Today Negroes are seen on camera not as “Exhibit A 
Negroes,” but as people just doing a job, which has 
nothing to do with race. 


In 1946 a restaurant was awarded for serving all per- 
sons without discrimination even though the Illinois Pub- 
lic Accommodations Act prohibiting such discrimina- 
tion had been on the Statute Books since 1885. But its 
enforcement had been honored in the breach for so 
many years that just following the law was considered 
sufficiently outstanding as to merit an award. 


An important award in 1946 went to Roosevelt Col- 
lege for “attracting a student body, faculty and Board 
of Trustees without discrimination and without quotas.” 
Such an award would not be given this year to any uni- 
versity or college in Chicago since none discriminate. 


All of these 1946 awards were proper because they 
were granted to people who were pioneers in their day, 
and though these acts may seem commonplace in 1963, 
they were actions which were taken beyond the call 
of duty and merited the community recognition which 
they received. 


Through the years following 1946, recognition of 
the work of the Commission and the growth in com- 
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HUMAN RELATIONS HIGHLIGHTS OF 1963 


Mr. Marciniak’s Report 


The place is Chicago — where local events pack a 
_ national wallop. The year is 1963 —a hundred years 
after the signing of the Emancipation Proclamation. 

In January the National Conference on Religion and 
Race makes history in Chicago. 

In February the Chicago Real Estate Board admits 
its first Negro members. | 

In: March the Commission’s findings on cemetery 
bias are given to the City Council and an ordinance 
is passed. 

In April the Chicago Urban League joins a skilled 
job bank. 

In May the Co-ordinating Council of Community 
Organizations is formed. Negro medical students or- 
ganize to encourage Negro youth to enter medicine 
in Chicago. 

In June Mayor Daley launches a series of top level 
discussions with business, union and religious leaders 
to multiply employment opportunities. 

In July the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People convenes in Chicago. 

In August the Second National Methodist Confer- 
ence on Human Relations meets in Chicago, and the 
League of Women Voters announces the results of its 
survey of the rental policies of 695 Chicago landlords. 

In September the American Negro Emancipation 
Centennial Exposition concludes in Chicago. 

In October the Chicago Fair Housing Ordinance be- 
comes law. 

In November the Jewish Labor Committee sponsors 
the largest civil rights meeting ever held anywhere by 
organized labor. 

And now it is December. 


New Spirit Emerges 


Our national movement for human rights is not new. 
What is new is the spirit and determination to move 
forward. Gone are the hollow years when human rights 
were hedged by “if,” “maybe,” or “later.” The year 
1963 ushered in a new era of the “shall” and the “now.” 
It was a year of boycotts, picketing, marches, demon- 
strations, and court suits. It was a year with moments 
of panic, fear, threats, and violence. It was a year 
which produced fresh and courageous leadership. It 
was a year in which we strode forward. It was a 
tumultuous and tragic year. 

The new spirit was immortalized by our late Presi- 
dent John Fitzgerald Kennedy. Last June, he said about 
civil rights: “We are confronted primarily with a moral 
issue. It is as old as the Scriptures and is as clear as 
the American Constitution.” 

To review our steps forward is not any empty salaam 
ress. An honest look at the record tells us what 
direction_we have set for ourselves; what we have in 


fact accomplished; and, finally, what still needs to 
be done. 


It was a great boon for Chicago that the National 
Conference on Religion and Race chose Chicago for its 
historic meeting. That conference catapulted the major 
religious groups into the center of the civil rights 
movement in this nation. 


The renewed religious conscience was evident among 
the priests and ministers who patrolled the race- 
troubled sidewalks of Englewood last August, among 
volunteers from Catholic and Protestant colleges tutor- 
ing on the West Side and other neighborhoods, and in 
the solid backing religious leaders gave to fair housing 
practices for the city and suburbs. In 1963, home visi- 
tations between Negro. and white families expanded 
into a national program with the aid of religious lead- 
ers, and, thanks to Chicago’s Friendship House, which 
had cradled the program locally for many years. 


-  Merit-Employment Program 


This past summer under the Mayor’s initiative and 
in his office, special meetings were held with the city’s 
top business, union and religious leaders to develop 
“A Chicago Plan” for employment. The three-point 
plan calls for — 1) extending fair hiring practices, 
2) full employment in the Chicago metropolitan area, 
and 3) adequate preparation and education of our 


young people. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
responded by setting up a full-employment committee 
to follow through on this three-point program. This is 
an important task, and we look forward to results. 


Nowhere else in the country has there been such 
close day-to-day co-operation among city, state and 
federal agencies to extend job opportunities for minor- 
ity youth so that public money does not subsidize racial 
or religious discrimination. Thanks to such co-ordi- 
nated action, old recruiting patterns were remodeled 
and new opportunities for Negroes were opened up 
during 1963 in many skilled trades, including boiler- 
makers, sheet metal workers, sprinkler fitters, elevator 
constructors, machinists, hoisting engineers and as- 
bestos workers. Our job isn’t finished, the Commis- 
sion’s recent survey of unions showed. 


The establishment of the Chicago Urban League’s 
talent bank and the League’s pact with eight top Chi- 
cago banks for merit recruitment and employment 
forcefully demonstrates once again that the opening up 
of new jobs for minority youth and adults must be 
matched by a recruitment campaign to get nonwhites 
to qualify and apply for these positions. 


Important are the practices and policies of private 
employment agencies. For 1964 we plan to marshal 
their support for merit placement of Negroes, Mexi- 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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cans, Puerto Ricans, Orientals, American Indians, Jews, 
and others. 

In neighborhoods all over Chicago, college students 
have volunteered to teach children and adults in a 
mass effort to raise educational skills. We now have 
a genuine, home-grown peace corps. The tutoring pro- 
gram is exploding in all directions. Hundreds of col- 
lege students are now tutors — and adults are joining 
in. By the end of next year we hope to count on sev- 
eral thousand volunteer tutors, using their God-given 
talents to help those in need. The Mayor’s Committee 
on New Residents will continue to give this project 
full support. 

This year saw the realization of a long sought Com- 
mission goal when the Cook County Board of Com- 
missioners moved to relieve overused facilities at Cook 
County Hospital by taking advantage of underused beds 
available at private hospitals. Under this program, pa- 
tients — many of whom are Negro — will be referred 
to private hospitals which will be reimbursed by the 
Cook County Department of Public Aid. The result 
is a major breakthrough in nondiscriminatory patient 
care in private hospitals. 

This year saw Negro medical students organizing a 
special committee to encourage. young Negroes to pur- 
sue medical careers and to take advantage of the 
increasing opportunities for Negroes in medicine. 
Forty of Chicago’s private hospitals now have Negro 
physicians on their staffs. For the first time in twenty 
years there has been an upturn in the number of Negro 
physicians practicing in Chicago. 


The School Issue 


In every large, northern city across the land the 
school issue remains a feverish concern. No large city 
has solved the problem. What is involved is the qual- 
ity of education being given our children, particularly 
in the city’s older neighborhoods and:a debate about 
racial discrimination and segregation in the schools. 

There can be no doubt that educators are being 
challenged to improve the education being given in the 
inner city. There can be no doubt that Chicago is com- 
mitted to giving such education free of racial discrimi- 
nation and segregation. 

One important step taken in Chicago was the ap- 
pointment of a five-man panel which will report on the 
schools attended by Negro children, in an effort to 
resolve the tangled and thorny issues which beset the 
city’s public schools. | 

Scheduled to report next March, the panel’s findings 
should provide recommendations to guide the Board 
of Education in giving all our children the finest edu- 
cation available. 

The Commission recognizes the need for members 
of the Board of Education and citizens’ groups to con- 
tinue their serious discussions about the character and 
climate of the education to be given our children. Any 
rupture in such conversations should be avoided. If 


such a possibility is imminent, the Commission repeats 
its offer of services in any way, including finding an 
acceptable intermediary, to continue the conversations 
and resolve the issues. 

The new Fair Housing Ordinance enacted by the 
City Council says — “It is . . . the policy of the City 
of Chicago to assure full and equal opportunity to all 
residents of the City to obtain fair and adequate hous- 
ing for themselves and their families . . . without dis- 
crimination against them because of their race, re- 
ligion, national origin or ancestry.” 


Fair Housing 


It was the Commission’s announced goal at the be- 
ginning of 1963, to create a single real estate market 
throughout the metropolitan area so that all families 
can locate a home or apartment with equal opportunity ; 
in other words, to take questions of race, religion, and 
nationality out of the housing market. 

Early in the year, two reports prepared by the Com- 
mission provided a factual base from which to con- 
sider appropriate public action. 

The first report outlined the changing situation in 
mortgage availability for Negroes. The second report, 
prepared with the co-operation of the Department of 
City Planning, surveyed the effectiveness of fair hous- 
ing legislation in other cities and states. 

After the Illinois Legislature failed to pass a fair 
housing law which would have applied to the entire 
state, the City Council adopted the Chicago Fair Hous- 
ing Ordinance. | 

The Commission has responsibility for the ordi- 
nance’s implementation and has started processing 
complaints. The Chicago Ordinance is but one of the 
many steps that must be taken to protect the right of 
people to shop for housing. If citizens can shop for 
furniture or automobiles without fear of racial, ethnic 
or religious barriers, they should be able to shop for 
housing in any real estate office under the same 
conditions. 

We have called attention to the fair housing achieve- 
ments of Hyde Park, Kenwood, Lake Meadows, Prairie 
Shores, Marina City, Outer Drive East, Carl Sandburg 
Village, Old Town Gardens and others. 

Today a word of special praise is due the city’s 
hard-working community organizations — and there 
are dozens of them — who strive to upgrade their 
homes and neighborhoods without downgrading any- 
body. The communities which they represent have suc- 
cessfully attracted middle class dwellers of all racial, 
religious, and ethnic backgrounds. 

This list is incomplete, but we point with pride and 
encouragement to organizations like the South Shore 
Commission, the South East Community Organization, 
the Organization for the Southwest Community, the 
Lincoln Park Conservation Association, the Marynook 
Homeowners Association, and others. 

These organizations, and others like them, are the 
hope and pride of Chicago. They have encouraged us 
far more than we can encourage them. 


Mr. Aaron’s Report 

(Continued from Page 1) 
munity understanding of what it sought to accomplish 
has been manifested by aid given to public housing, 
opening of hospitals, opening up of employment — all 
on a non-discriminatory basis — and cooperation with 
the Police Department, which especially in the past 
years under Superintendent O. W. Wilson’s direction, 
is consistently carrying on and is committed to pro- 
grams of integrated personnel and understanding hu- 
man relations problems. 


We know that minds do change and have changed, 
that people do learn and that because of the on-going 
battle for freedom and equality we have achieved gains 
which are permanent and by reason of their very per- 
manence are accepted as a matter of course. 


All of these rights which we here in Chicago have 
accepted as our due, are in fact, in different parts of 
the country, being denied to millions of Americans for 
differing reasons, but in reality for no reason at all, 
other than for physical or religious differences. 


We must all be emancipated from limitations on some 
of us, in order to assure equality to all of us. 


No Reason in Violence 


No American since the assassination of President 
Kennedy can ever be the same person he was before 
that day. The utter irrationality of conduct, the waste- 
fulness, the feeling of numbness, of horror, of. outrage 
and the eternal questioning of the reasons why this 
had to occur, will be with us for many days to come. 
We have been priding ourselves on being the leader 
of the world, on the physical aspects of our existence, 
and suddenly we are faced with questions as to whether 
our guidelines, our faith in the democratic process, our 
belief in the supremacy of law are understood by many 
segments of our community, and when so misunder- 
stood we see that they are doubted and the doubts are 
flaunted before us. 


In the last analysis as the oldest existing Republic 
in the world, the outstanding contribution the United 


States has made to civilization is our belief in the 
supremacy of law through our written Constitution as 
interpreted by the courts. We have constitutional guar- 
antees protecting us as individuals; we have the right 
of petition, of peaceable assembly, and we also have the 
right to seek in proper legal ways to urge changes in 
our laws and to have them changed by legislative action 
or by constitutional interpretation through the courts, 
but we have no right to resort to violence which leads 
to lawlessness. Acquiescence to illegal methods affect- 
ing constitutional rights of individuals in the North as 
well as the South have made us too complacent of 
violations of law which can only result in anarchy. 


Racial Justice a Must 


A few days ago former Governor Leroy Collins of 
Florida speaking in Washington called for the need 
of Southerners to change the image of the South so 
that it can become a full partner in this nation “in 
which racial justice is recognized as a national com- 
mitment and a national necessity.”’ He decried the fact 
that the South has allowed extremists to speak for it. 
The words he used were “How many Sunday School 
students have to be dynamited to death; how many 
leaders have to be shot in the back; how many Gov- 
ernors have to be shot in the chest; how many Presi- 
dents have to be assassinated?” 


Violence is violence wherever it occurs and laws 
restricting violence must be upheld, and the constitu- 
tional guarantees protecting individuals and granting 
the right to urge changing of laws by proper legal 
means must also be upheld. 


We of the Commission stand ready to aid all the 
citizens of Chicago in every way we can, to carry out 
the intent and mandates given to us by the various City 
Ordinances for providing equality of treatment, equal- 
ity of opportunity for all the people of our city and 
to aid in maintaining the peace of our community. 
We bespeak your cooperation and the cooperation of 
all citizens and all citizen’s groups in this effort, and 
we ask it NOW, for as President Johnson has said 

“100 years is too long to wait” — and so is 20! 


; Hua Revitioss Vews 


Telephone: 236-4912 


Richard J. Daley, Mayor 


Ely M. Aaron, Chairman 
Ralph D. Robinson, Secretary 
Morris Bialis 
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Lester Crown 

Jerome J. Friedman 
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Daggett Harvey 
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QUICK FACTS ON KANSAS’ PROPOSED 
' HOUSING BILL 


THE KANSAS FAIR HOUSING BILL 


A bill will be introduced in the Kansas Legisla- 
ture. It is popularly known as the “Fair Housing 
Bill.” 


THE NEED FOR A HOUSING LAW 


Some may wonder why such a law is needed, 
especially in view of the President’s recent exec- 
utive order on housing. Although the President’s 
order will be helpful, it has limitations in cover- 
age and enforcement, which need to be strength- 
ened on the state level. 


@ UNIFORM COVERAGE 


*The executive order applies only to certain 
types of houses, which not only is incom- 
plete for minority group citizens, but poses 
problems for realtors. The proposed Kansas 
Law would provide more uniform coverage. 


@ DECENT HOUSING 


Decent housing ranks with good jobs as one 
of the two things most badly needed by 
minority groups today. 


@ EXAMPLES IN KANSAS 


— Numerous examples in Kansas of re- 
spected minority group citizens unable to 
secure decent, modern housing, per 1959 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission Report. 

— Housing developments since World War 
II have intensified segregation patterns. 
— Results of factual studies verify above 

statements. 


Such developments are in contradiction not only 
to general American traditions but also to those 
of our state. Remember that Kansas’ birth was 
a victory for those who were fighting slavery. 
Two years later President Lincoln signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and it has now 
been 100 years since the slaves were freed. By 
joining with mid-western states which have al- 
ready passed Fair Housing—such as Minnesota 
and Colorado—Kansas will continue to be in the 
vanguard of the fight for equality. 
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WHAT THE BILL PROVIDES 


The Kansas Fair Housing Bill would prohibit 
discrimination — because of race, religion, color, 
national origin or ancestry — in the purchase; rent 
or financing of real property. In its declaration 
of policy it declares equal opportunity for housing, 
without discrimination, to be a civil right of every 
citizen. 

The law covers real estate transactions carried 
on by an owner, lessee, sublessee, assignee, manag- 
ing agent, real estate broker, real estate salesman, 
bank, banking organization, mortgage company, 
insurance company, savings and loan association, 
and other related persons and institutions. 


Not all real estate transactions are covered by 
law. These are the exceptions: 


— The rental of a two-family dwelling when the 
owner occupies one part. 


— The rental of less than four rooms in a one- 
family dwelling occupied by the owner. 


— The rental, lease or sale of property belonging 
to a religious organization which has been set 
aside to promote its religious aims. 


WHAT THE LAW WOULD NOT DO 


The law does not force the owner to sell or 
rent to the first person who comes along. Normal 
standards of acceptable credit ratings in the case 
of buyers or acceptable behavior standards in the 
case of renters would still apply. 


HOW THE LAW WOULD BE 
ADMINISTERED 


The new law would be administered by the 
Kansas Commission on Civil Rights, using the 
same administrative procedures it has used suc- 
cessfully under the Kansas Fair Employment Law. 
A citizen who felt he had been discriminated 
against in seeking housing could submit a com- 
plaint to the Commission. The Commission would 
then use its regular procedures of investigation, 
conference and persuasion. If these should fail, 
the district court in the county where the discrim- 
ination occurred would have the power to grant 


wigs 


PP ies 


injunctive relief, upon request of the Commission 
and on application by the Attorney General. The 
Commission would make final adjudication of the 
matter and where. definite discrimination was 
found would issue an order to terminate and rem- 
edy the discriminatory practice. 


A FURTHER NOTE 


Probably the most commonly voiced fear is that 
the entry of a non-white family into a neighbor- 
hood will cause property values to fall. Solid facts, 
such as these, show that to be a misconception: 

A comprehensive study on property values* 

covering 10,000 real estate transactions in San 

Francisco, Oakland and Philadelphia revealed 

this: The odds are about four to one that house 

prices in a neighborhood entered by non-whites 
will keep up with or exceed price in a compar- 
able white area. Specifically, the study showed 
that 85% of the neighborhoods entered by non- 

whites showed either no change in prices or a 

comparative rise of from 5% to 26% of price; 

only 15% showed a comparative decline from 

5% to 9% of price. This and other studies in 

Chicago, Kansas City, Detroit and Portland, 

Oregon revealed no single or uniform pattern 

of non-white influence on property taxes. 


It should also be pointed out that minority group 
members who move into new neighborhoods would 
have jobs, educational backgrounds, and income 
level comparable to others in the community. 


*Property Values and Race, by Luigi Laurenti, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1960 
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Additional information may be obtained by con- 
tacting: 
Kansas Advisory Council on Civil Rights 
Mrs. Nathan Shechter, Chairman 


5723 Windsor Drive 
Mission, Kansas 


Atty. Samuel Jackson, Vice-Chatrman 
514 Kansas Avenue 
Topeka, Kansas 
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Edward Marciniak 


(Reprinted from The Commonweal) 


Breaking the Housing Barrier 


In the dual housing market both the 


seller and the buyer are victims 


NEGROES claim they pay high prices when they buy 
property in previously all-white neighborhoods. Whites 
claim that housing prices are depressed when Negroes 
move in. How can both claims be true? 

During the past year at public hearings in New York 
City, Chicago, and Detroit, three cities with large and 
expanding non-white populations, witnesses testified 
that a third man, the speculator, takes out the difference. 
He buys at low prices from panicky whites and resells 
at high prices to incoming Negro families. 

Item: In a New York City block twenty-five of its 
fifty-seven houses were bought up by speculators from 
old-time white residents for $7,000 to $11,000 and re-: 
sold to Puerto Rican and Negro families for $12,000 to 
$14,000 and as high as $18,000. 

Item: A study by the Chicago Commission on Hu- 
man Relations of a block in the Englewood neighbor- 
hood on the southwest side found that speculators were 
buying cheap (from whites) and selling expensive (to 
Negroes )—with a resale mark-up of 35 to 115 per cent 

Item: In a special survey of real estate transfers, the 
Greater Milwaukee Council of Churches uncovered a 
case where a house purchased for $8,000 from a white 
owner was resold the next day to a Negro for $11,500, 
another where a white-owned house was sold for $5,035 
to a speculator who within two months found a Negro 
buyer for $13,000. 

According to Chicago realtor John W. Baird, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Housing and Planning Coun- 
cil, the “speculator is able to make these high profits 
and continues to make money because there are two 
housing markets—Negro and white. Who are the victims 
of this dual housing market? The white home-owner 
who sells his property to the speculator at less than 
its fair market value is one victim. The Negro purchaser 
who buys the property at a price exceeding its value 
is another.” | 

In the urban centers of the North and West, the 
speculator, who may be white or Negro, makes his liv- 
ing by transferring real estate from the white market 
to the Negro. To obtain housing, whites have only to 
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shop in any established realty outlet. Since the same 
outlets are generally closed to Negro buyers, the specu- 
lator specializes in locating homes—inside the white 
market—for resale to Negroes. The Negro who wants to 
own a home but finds his opportunities restricted con- 
siders the speculator a blessing. The white home-owner 
who wants to channel Negro movement elsewhere re- 
gards the speculator as a rascal. 

A Chicago speculator rationalized his operations in 
these words: “Sure I deal in the black market. If I 
didn’t, someone else would. I give badly needed service. 
I find homes for Negroes willing and able to buy. Be- 
cause my risks are high, I need higher returns. As long 
as white realtors are allergic to Negro business, I’ve 
got a future. I live off segregation. When it goes, so 
will I.” | 


THE MAJOR social engineers of the dual housing 
market are the local real estate boards, joined together 
nationally in one of the nation’s most influential trade 
groups, the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
By refusing to do business with Negroes (except oc- 
casionally in all-Negro areas) and by restricting their 
multiple listing service to whites (and occasionally to 
gentiles), local boards have institutionalized the dual 
market. With rare exceptions, they exclude Negro 
brokers from membership, thus denying Negro brokers 
the copyrighted title of realtor, a privilege of board 
membership. Inevitably, Negro brokers have set up their 
own trade association (with the same initials) the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Brokers, copyrighted 
their own title, realtist, and developed a duplicate mech- 
anism to serve the Negro home-buying market. 

In self-defense, realtors protest that it is not their. 
business to remodel local prejudices and that in re- 
fusing to show homes to Negroes (and on other occa- 
sions to Jews, Italians, Orientals, or Catholics) they 
merely reflect the community consensus. Without doubt, 
their appraisal of neighborhood attitudes towards Negro 
neighbors has usually been correct, though today there 
are hundreds of successfully integrated communities 
where realtors’ attitudes lagged behind those of the 
property owners. To no avail have realtors been re- 
minded that they have not been reluctant, on the other 


hand, to launch a well-organized campaign to reverse 
prevailing opinion friendly to public housing. 

The dual housing market, which acts as a gigantic 
sorting machine to assign Negroes and whites to their 
proper places, has had the support of lending institu- 
tions, which seldom provide mortgage money for 
Negroes outside well-defined geographical areas. Build- 
ers generally accommodate themselves to tHese selling 
and lending practices. Many nation-wide insurance com- 
panies, operating through local mortgage houses, will 
not approve loans to Negroes but will sell them life 
insurance. Similar inconsistencies exist among those 
banks and savings and loan associations which accept 
deposits from Negroes but deny them mortgage money. 


WHAT has elevated the dual housing market into a 
social institution of major consequence has been the 
rapidly expanding Negro population of metropolitan 
areas. By 1960 nearly thirty per cent (six million) of 
all U.S. Negroes lived in the nation’s twelve large metro- 
politan areas, all located in the North and West. By 
1970 that figure is expected to reach eight million. 

Most of this Negro population is concentrated in the 
older neighborhoods of the central city. To escape 
these overcrowded ghettos, the growing Negro middle 
class has either bought new homes in newly created all- 
Negro neighborhoods (or in all-Negro suburbs!) or 
purchased existing homes in white communities. It is 
the latter real estate transaction, in a racially changing 
neighborhood, which the speculator knows how to ex- 
ploit. 

How does a broker locate property in a neighborhood 
that is off limits to Negro buyers? He can find a white, 
third party to front for the Negro. In older white neigh- 
borhoods bordering Negro areas, he can wait for fam- 
ilies to move out and gradually take over. To hasten 
the succession, he can sow rumors, excite racial fears, 
imply that Negroes have already bought into the block, 
and thus frighten white owners into selling “before it 
is too late.” 

As long as Negro demand for housing persists the 
basic strategy of the speculator remains the same: to 
panic enough white home-owners to list with him so 
that he can “turn the block.” After whites start moving 
out, further sales to nonwhites are handled rapidly, but 
more normally. In neighborhoods slated for change, the 
speculators main job, whether white or N egro, is to 
acquire listings. 

Panic peddling and blockbusting are the terms most 
commonly used to describe speculator activity. Panic 
peddling is the more accurate because it highlights 
tactics designed to arouse racial fears (Do you want 
your daughter to walk to school with a big Negro boy? ) 
and to harass white owners through telephone calls at 
all hours, repeated door-to-door solicitation, and sharp 
use of the mail. Blockbusting, of course, is the more 


colorful word, but it is used to label everything—from 
a bona-fide transfer of the first property in a block from 
white to Negro (without any panic-hawking involved) 
to calculated terrorism designed to break down the re- 
sistance of whites hypnotized by the belief that “it 
will never happen in our block.” 

As long as an accumulated demand for homes exists 
among Negroes, the mechanics of the dual housing 
market work against successful integration, i.e., a situa- 
tion where both Negroes and whites continue to move 
into the neighborhood. If a neighborhood becomes 
available” to Negroes, operators in the Negro housing 
market, starved for listings to satisfy the demand, try 


to turn every piece of property over to Negroes. Under 


these circumstances, any effort to achieve neighborhood 
integration is undermined. 

In a neighborhood or suburb where a Negro family 
has bought a home for the first time, the dual housing 
market usually creates a realty vacuum which draws 
panic peddlers. Realtors who sell to whites in such a 
block pull out temporaily to see whether the neighbor- 
hood “will go colored.” When enough Negro families 
move in so that the block can be written off as-Negro, 
some realtors may return to deal with Negroes, only 
to find that speculators have skimmed the cream off the 
market. Two suburban experiences will illustrate the 
inability of the dual housing market to adjust to a mixed 
neighborhood. 

In a suburb along Chicago's north shore, a white 
lawyer three years ago found a large house for sale 
located in a block with one Negro homeowner and 
within walking distance of a Negro neighborhood. To 
get a mortgage, he visited six nearby lenders who re- 
fused him solely because “that block is going Negro.” 
None of the lenders could understand the lawyer's re- 
sponse: “That block won't go Negro because my family 
will move in.” He did finally find a lender. Today that 
block has not gone all-Negro. In fact, other whites have 
bought into the block as has another Negro family. 

In an adjoining suburb, where a first Negro family 
had bought a home, town officials found they had to 
exert all kinds of pressure to persuade local realtors to 
continue showing real estate to whites in the block. 
Never having sold in a block with whites and Negroes 
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in it, the realtors’ standard reaction was simply to pull 
out. The turning point finally came when a white family 
bought a home in the same block. Since then, two other 
Negro families have moved into different sections of the 
same suburb. Even though no all-Negro blocks have 
been created, local realtors will still not show property 
to Negroes; they are, however, ready to show property 
to whites in the three blocks where Negro families have 
moved in. 


WHAT the public hearings in New York, Chicago, and 
Detroit also revealed, however, is that for the first 
time in the twentieth century the established practices 
uf the twin housing markets are being challenged from 
within the industry and from without. 

The single most important fact has been the re- 
markable surge of a Negro middle-class in the nation’s 
urban areas, resulting in 630,000 more Negro home- 
owners in 1959 than 1949. A special study by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency of twenty-one metro- 
politan areas (containing seven million of the nation’s 
nineteen million Negroes) disclosed that the number 
of nonwhites earning $4,000 a year or more multiplied 
nearly fifteen times between 1949 and 1959, from 59,000 
to almost 940,000. There was an even greater increase— 
nearly seventeen times—for those with incomes of more 
than $6,000. A survey, released in December, 1962, by 
the Advance Mortgage Corporation of Detroit, pro- 
jected a nonwhite housing demand for 850,000 more 
homes during the 1960's in all urban areas of the United 
States. 

This multi-billion-dollar business—and multi-million 
dollars in brokers’ commissions—has not gone unnoticed. 
As the postwar housing boom began to recede in the 
late 1950's, major lending institutions began to provide 
money for the expanding Negro market—mostly on a 
segregated basis. Where in 1949 only a handful of lend- 
ing houses, often Negro-owned, served a local Negro 
market, today each big city has a score or more of 
financial institutions competing for Negro home buyers. 

Having found no special troubles with mortgages to 
Negroes, some large banks and mortgage houses moved 
to extend such loan operations only to discover that 
they could no longer serve two masters in the dual 
housing market. To observe the ground rules of a segre- 
gated housing market, they would have to reject solid 
loans to good Negro risks in substantial neighborhoods. 
Understandably, some chose to be good businessmen 
first. 

Earl B. Schwulst, chairman of the board of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, the largest savings bank in the 
world, recently said: “Lenders and builders are be- 
ginning to realize that loans to nonwhites, if subjected 
to the same screening process as other loans, are sound. 
This has been our experience and is borne out by other 
lenders.” Several years earlier, in 1958, as chairman of 


the Commission on Race and Housing which produced 
five landmark housing studies, Mr. Schwulst recom- 
mended that “mortgage lenders should singly or col- 
lectively discontinue the practice of limiting loans to 
nonwhite borrowers in certain residential districts. Mort- 
gage credit should be extended to nonwhites in any 
location on the same terms as to other borrowers.” 

Though concerned by the ever-increasing volume of 
Negro home purchases, which passes them by, local 
real estate boards have found themselves stymied by 
their allegiance to the dual housing market. A realtor 
still finds it hard to understand why he cannot juggle 
two listing services, only one of which is available to 
Negro customers, without antagonizing them. A hand- 
ful of realtors, chiefly in metropolitan areas covered 
by fair housing practices legislation, have learned how 
to merchandise real estate to attract both white and 
Negro buyers or renters. 

When the Commission on Race and Housing made a 
nation-wide survey of interracial housing developments 
in 1955, it could only identify fifty such projects. Today, 
in metropolitan New York alone there are over one 
hundred such developments or large apartment build- 
ings, in which Negroes or Puerto Ricans live, none of 
which is all or predominantly Negro. 

Ferd Kramer, national president of acrior INC. 
(American Committee to Improve Our Neighborhoods ) 
and president of the large realty firm of Draper & 
Kramer, says that Chicago can now “point to certain 
areas where white and nonwhite families live together. 
in harmony. This fact undoubtedly will influence not 
only other areas in Chicago but also other parts in 
the metropolitan area and, for that matter, other cities 
in the United States. This dispersion of nonwhite middle 
income families in the better neighborhoods and sub- 
urbs is healthy economically and socially. Moreover, 
it is inevitable.” : 


IN EVERY major city there is a growing number of 
solid, well-respected community organizations whose 
primary aim is to stabilize their neighborhoods by keep- 
ing property up and overcrowding down, all the while 
remaining color blind. The pendulum of power and 
influence in the neighborhood is slowly swinging from 
the old property improvement associations (often 
formed to keep Negroes out) to community organiza- 
tions which are ready to accept Negroes as neighbors 
provided that the entrance of a Negro family does not 
bring “inundation.” 

Some of these community groups have successfully 
enlisted realtor co-operation not only in preventing 
panic among white owners upon the entrance of Negro 
families into the neighborhood, but also in making the 
community desirable enough so that whites will con- 
tinue moving in. In any given period of time families 
will move out for reasons having nothing to do with the 


race of their newest neighbors. Their homes or apart- 
ments will all be occupied by Negroes if no white fami- 
lies are interested. Inevitably, such a neighborhood be- 
comes predominantly Negro. Slowly but surely, realtor 
experience with neighborhoods and suburbs that have 


integrated. without being inundated is finding its way 


on the agenda of local real estate boards. 

As the chemistry of housing supply and demand has 
started to dissolve the dual market from within, gov- 
ernment action from without is now hastening the pro- 
cess. For decades federal, state and city money has 
been used to bolster the double market. As recently 
as twenty years ago, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion recommended race-restrictive covenants in develop- 
_ ments which it insured. Since then, the federal govern- 
ment and state and local bodies in the North have 
done an about-face. 

Twelve states and three cities, since 1955, have 
adopted legislation to curb racial and religious dis- 
crimination in the private housing market. President 
Kennedy's executive order, issued last November, 


banned discrimination not only in the government's own | 


housing activities but also by private builders and 
lenders who benefit from federal aid. It is too early 
to measure the effect of the federal decision to market— 


without racial restriction—tens of thousands of homes_ 
repossessed through FHA and VA foreclosures. Already, 
alert brokers have hustled such properties and pro- 
duced, for the first time, “salt and pepper” suburbs in 
some metropolitan areas, notably Detroit. 

However, no revolutionary impact upon the dual 
housing market is expected. Earlier experience with 
federal executive orders and state laws dealing with 
fair employment indicates that such government action 
prompts and ensures steady progress but, even after a 
decade, does not succeed in wiping out racial and re- 
ligious discrimination. Furthermore, while deeply con- 
cerned about their right to purchase anywhere in the 
metropolis, middle-income Negroes have yet to demon- 
strate any widespread willingness to exercise that right— 
once it is established—by buying into all-white suburbs 
when quality homes are also available in all-Negro 
neighborhoods. The dispersion of Negroes throughout 
the metropolis will come faster than realtors expect but 
slower than civil rights advocates urge. 

Government action is a public vote of no-confidence 
in the future of the dual housing market. It will en- 
courage other builders and brokers to emerge and 
cater to a market in which buyers and sellers alike 


ignore race and religion. 


Reprinted with permission from the March 1, 1963 issue of 


THE COMMONWEAL 


the weekly journal of opinion edited by Catholic laymen 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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‘TO SPEED HOUSING 
‘aww | Tei 
[(nmES 71272a7/3 
Use of Air Space Stressed 


—Governor Sees Benefit 
to Minorities. on Jobs 


-By LAWRENCE O’KANE 
. A program to speed middle- 
income housing and urban re- 
newal construction here was 
recommended yesterday by 
Governor’s committee of hous 
ing and construction experts. 

The committee was created 
by Governor Rockefeller last 
July when demonstrations over 
racial discrimination at con- 
struction sites in the city were 
at their height. 

The committee . was ‘Gurgea 
with finding ways of improving 
the Housing supply and of bene- 
fiting workers from minority 
groups by “offering equal oppor- 
tunity through fuller employ- 
ment in the building trades.” 

New York is a city of scarce, 
and. expensive, vacant land, 
where new project construction 
usually means destroying exist- 
ing buildings. Concern with this 
problem was prominent in the 
recommendations. 

If the program were fully im- 
plemented New Yorkers would 
probably see considerably more 
housing built on new areas 
created by putting platforms on 
stilts over places like the en- 
trance to the Holland Tunnel, 
railroad yards, subway storage 
tracks, bridge entrances and 
schools. 

The program, which would re- 
quire action at the city, stat 


Continued on Page 15, Column 1 


STATE GIVEN PLAN 
10 SPEED HOUSING 


Continued From Page 1, Col. 7 


and Federal levels, calls for the 


following: 

GA broadening of Federal 
slum clearance philosophy to 
help finance air-space construc- 
tion. 

GAn easing of City Planning 
Commission policies to make 
such projects possible. 

g in the city zoning 
law to permit the construction 
of more apartments in middle- 
income projects. 

q¥Federally assisted pilot pro- 
grams to find out whether 
rehabilitation of rundown resi* 
dential structures is an eco- 
nomically sound alternative to 
the bulldozer. | 

GA promotional program to 
encourage industry to we some 


of the eye Powe, e money 
the state m le _for| 
‘industrial. | ‘projects. 


The committee consists of 
James W, Gaynor, State ‘Com- 
missioner of Housing and Com- 
munity Renewal, chairman; Mil- 
ton Mollen, chairman of the City 
Housing and Redevelopment 
Board; Harold Jerry Jr., direc- 
tor of the State Office for 
Regional Development; Peter 
Brennan, president of the New 
York Building Trades Council, 
and H, Earl Fullilove, chairman 
of the Board of Governors of 
the Building Trade. ‘Employers 
Association, 

In Albany yesterday, Gover-. 
nor Rockefeller said that the 
implementation of the recom- 
mendations would “bring about 

a sharp increase in the amount 

of construction activity in New 
York City.” 
As a result, he said, the con- 
struction unions and industry 
will have the opportunity to ad- 
mit “many new members” to 
their ranks. 

The Gevernor said he hoped 
that many of the openings 
would be filled by minority 
group apprentices, 

The committee reported that): 
wide use of air-rights construc-)| 
pe had Poe et the/ 

cant cost building the spe- 

cial foundations and platforms 

a by limitations oe tn 

existing zoning law an e 
City Planning Commission: 

It observed that the problem 

of cost could be overcome if 

Federal: money were available 

: for these air-space sites, as it 
is for urban-renewal sites. ~ 

One of the purposes of urban 

renewal is to develop under- 

utilized land and to eliminate 

conditions that have a blighting 

effect on neighborhoods, as .a 

railroad yard might have, the 

committee said, 

Therefore, it argued, the use 
of Federal slum cicaranred 
money to help pay for the cost © 

of creating the air site does not — 
seem inconsistent with the basic 
goals ~ the Title rT | m. 


te 
os re “O80. paar dese a. aod oe me's 


-_ - ak a ~~ 
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| Without. Wis“ sha clearance 
aid, the beopleeative 
would cost $650 a room and 
would have ca ig charges of 
$30.14 a room. a urban re- 
newal assistance, these figures 
would be $407 and $26.15. 

The committee saéd the Plan- 

Commission should be 
asked “to adopt a flexible 
attitude” toward government- 
financed air rights projects. 
financed air-rights $rojects. 
kind of housing construction 
under way, it urged. relaxation 
of zoning rules that would get 
more houses and people up on 

. the platform arovid ease require- 

» ments fon viding off-street 

A ee and recreational facili- 
es 

The committee made a simi- 
lar point with regard to ‘on 
the ground middle-income hous- 
ing developments. The zoning 
restrictions “slow down the 
pace of needed middle-income 
housing construction,” it said. 

The city has an abundance 
of land zoned for two-family 
row houses or three-story gar- 
den apartments, the committee 
explained, These districts are 
limited to 252. rooms (55 apart- 
ments) an acre. A 12-story 
building may only cover 9 per 

. cent of a site. 
New Classification Urged 

7a The report recommended 
creation of a special classifica- 
tion for some of this land, per- 
mitting 75 to 80 apartments an 
acre. It would also permit tall 
buildings to cover 20 to 25 per 
cent of the site. 

Without these changes, the 
committee said, most land in 
these districts is not economi- 
cally feasible for middle-income 
projects. Such projects can be 
built in other zones that permit 
greater-land use. But such sites 
are becoming scarce. 

The committee also reported 
that “industrial renewal, a po- 

' tential major urban renewal 
activity, is at a standstill in 
New York City.” 

Several attempts to interest 
industry leaders in industrial 
projects, such as the Washing- 
ton Market project in lower 
Manhattan and the Flatlands 
Industrial Park in Brooklyn 
“were not successful,” the re- 
port said. 

It urged an information pro- 
gram to tell industry that it in, 
obtain low cost mortgagee loans 
from the State Job Develop- 
ment Authority for such efforts. 
Such loans may be made at 2% 
per cent in high unemployment 
areas, and 4% per cent in most 
other areas, 

The committee stressed the 
need for Federally supported 
experiments to determine the 
value of rehabilitation because 
of “the lack of any substantive 
evidence of the financial, tech- 
nical and social” value of this 
attack on slums. 


9 States Accept Nasser Bid 


‘BEIRUT, Lebanon, Dec. 26 
(Reuters )—The Cairo radio said 


a 


pony that nine states have so 
ar agreed to President Gama 
Abdel Nassers’ proposal] for a 

Arab heads-of-state meeting. I 
would consider action on Israel’ 
project to divert water of th 
‘Jordan River. 
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‘Court Rules Out 2d 
- Continued From Page 1, Col. 3| re 


statements on the conduct of| 
- the prosecution. 
ineer, ‘is the 23-year-old son) 
of Acting State Supreme Court) 
. Justice Joseph 
was sitting in 


construction ‘ 


A. Martinis, 7 
ag ss 
Court at the time his son w 
acquitted in another courtroom. 
Martinis requested. a) 
out of the Bronx court 
when it was) 
g Martinis would) 
3 there for vehicular) 
‘homicide. The request was 
made to avoid embarrassment, 
it was reported at the time. 
Three Criminal Court judges), 
heard three days of testimony 
e and cleared artinis| 
® after deliberating five minutes. 
| The decision and the rapidity 
with which aa Rad rendered 
irred wide criticism. 
renee bar association said later 
% that despite “glaring contradic- 
® tions” in testimony, the acquit- 
= tal was consistent with the 


in late August 


& facts. 

District Attorney. Dollinger 
. have Mr. Mar- 
for vehicular 


lent, which tee 
cars, one driven by R 
ed at about 


then moved to 
indicted 


_ Martinis, occurr 
_° 9:30 P.M. on May 19 on the 
Hudson Parkway at 
232d Street, in the Riverdale 
@ section of: the Bronx. 
» Accor to the testimony 
* in Bronx Criminal Court,. Mr. 
; Martinis’s car struck the rear 
* of another auto, which went 
wes of control and swerved 
across the highway into a 
™ third car. Five Yonkers resi- 
Aents in the second car—a man, 
‘amen and a 6-year-old 


+ ye » 


Associated Press 


Gareth Martinis 


flicting testimony to the effect 
that Mr. Martinis appeared un- 
steady on his feet, as if under 
the influence of alcohol, after 
the accident, while other wit- 
nesses Said he appeared sober 
and normal. — : 

_ After his 


counts, five dealing with crim- 


juries sustained by the Bronx 
driver. A jury trial was recom- 
mended. een 
Maurice Edelbaum, Mr. Mar- 
tinis’s: lawyer, appealed to the 
" Avnnellate Division to prohibit 
“\& trjy, which x © postponed 
Vers oe S euee 


Mattinis Trial 


Mm ithat to prove vehicular homi-! 
jcide, the Bronx District At- 
‘jtorney would have to retry and 
‘|prove the earlier charges of| 
|drunken and reckless driving, 
and his client would be forced 
|to take the stand to defend 
thimself against those same mis-} 
|demeanors, i 


|been exactly opposite on the 


‘tpreferred, that individual is be- 


New York State Constitution. 


of a judgment being imposed 
acquittal, Mr.jagainst him based on the sam@ 
Martinis was indicted on Aug./facts.” - : 
2 by a Bronx grand jury on six} , On Jan, 20 Mr. Martinis wil 
be sentenced in Bronx Criming 
inal negligence in the operation}Court on one charge of assault 
of a vehicle resulting in the fiveling a newspaper photographe 
deaths. The sixth count chargediin a police station house th 
assault as a result of the in-|night of the accident. | 


feller appointed his 
Commissioner of Investigatiog, 


all aspects of the case. The in- 
vestigation, which is still undqr 
way, has been.criticized by Mr. 
Edelbaum: and. others, who sag 


The court.limited its decision 


The 10-page decision said that} 


same occasion in order to con- 
vict on a charge subsequently 


g exposed to double te ate 
In, granting Mr. Edelbaum’s 
writ of prohibition, the court 
cited the protection against 
double jeopardy that is guaran- 
teed by Article V of the Con- 
stitution of the United States 
and Article 1, Section 6 of the 


No individual, the court af- 
firmed, can be “twice exposed 
to an evaluation of his conduct. 
and twice exposed to the risk 


On Aug. 21 Governor Rocke 
Special 


Herman T. Stichman, to studs. 
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rict At- | : “the ‘ppropriete au- terday that an: 
retry and ( WEE ee ary nes 
arges of State Says. $440,000 Was fe keaman foe District oa Pee z 

- Bel 7 into Coast Realty -Ithe pion hismeatl, ‘wan ooking owns 
agencies into the matter to determine! “Th 
> defend {whether a criminal indictment|/™ 


ame mis-| The State Attorney General's s|by. a’ grand Jury would be| 70 ch will 'T 
: ‘office. alleged yesterday. that oa nthe. ES eon 
had t ‘The Attomes, General's. in: ae ea 


- decision 


riving t0lme to-use re arutions and. > we 4 BSE Of: Ftane 
sida that! lf¢r rnia real estate venture. _ _|which is headed by David Clur-|WoU¢ — to a % 
udicial |. |The company, Development. man, assistant” gt Fs eg gen- meee a 
Ry : t|* Services, Inc., was the sales. eral. “os 
of a(4eent, or managing agent for| According to Mr. Lefkowitz,|™ 
ne oo ne co-ops, all of which are in\the matter came to Mr. Clur- 
f opera-|' he metropolitan area, man’s attention a few-days ago 


The company’s offices are at/when investors called up com- 
35-14 Northern Boulevard, plaining that checks from De- 
Tlushing, Queens. velopment Services had bounced.) .4:4 tno Dar ; 
Attorney General Louis J.| He said the investors had|,.., quarters «. 
sfkowitz said that one of the|changed their minds about buy- Street” with abi 
wo officers of the company had ing cooperative apartments and/, mount of spact . 
admitted under questioning that/nad been granted refunds of $40,000 a year ré 
he funds were taken. for use|their down payments present offices. © 
n real estate deals in the Santa| Mr. Lefkowitz said the $440, “| Meanwhile, Mr. 


to have 
on the 
to con- 
equently || 
= is be- 

opardy. ” 
elbaum’s 
le court 


against onica, area 

e ee, , 000 allegedly ‘missing from notice with the ; 
e pres The Attorney General declined | escrow or trust accounts repre-| his intention to < 
3 of the|#1 the complaint were, ,Anthony from prospective tenants and| oppose approval § 
tution. pis rogeal , 5 Straight Lane, maintenance payments, or rent,|nel Department’>’ 
yurt af- pom y ae president, and/s-om present tenants in the| when it comes beig 
exposed td dstein, 50 Con- following cooperatives: of Estimate tomo# 
conduct |§ able Lane, Levittown, -Secre+/ Wast River Terrace Coopera-| Frank J. Lazar 


-treasurer, 


issioner of Real ‘ 
Mr. Pelleti was saig to|tive Corporation, 306. Hast 96th|/™ 
Have been ogg in pasthachta! Street; Lincoln Guild Housing the charges. He Si 


: building w 
y the Attorney General’s of-|Corporation, 303 West 66th sdesiate. ne a. 


Ace and was said to be on his|Street; and Cedar Manor! +, Ungar sf 
vay back. Mutual Housing Cooperative, o> ; ngerviat 
Mr. Lefkowitz said an order|114-1131 Foch Boulevard, Jar fre a Ti ET he A 


900 signed Monday night by|maica, Forest: Park Cooperatives that wa: 8 cz canceled - 
4|State Supreme Court Justice| Apartments, : 8355 > Wooeh rat ‘ago. His “loar ” 

George Tilzer directing the two|Boulevard, ‘Woodhaven, — r atest E. Jack led % 
‘Rocke. | Officials to appear in court on/Towers Cooperative, njouster as Borou® 


Speci! 0 fp a the. company’s | Street and Bist Road, Flushir g,|in 1961. 
igation, on Lindenwood Village Coopera- 10 Venezu ola Te 


Pending a final ruling, the; i 

The in- order baYred the two men from naga tery i ih epee ron ons an AG RACAS, Ve 
: | jhandling any of the funds or|,,— ns yO 

4 une@ \taking part in the management Boardwalk Cooperative Apa¥t- 17—Two houses 
by Mr. ments, 210 Shore Road, Lo heado 
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Spo 
apartment is overrun with rats 


lem and Bronxville, in the 
South Bronx and in Bedford- 
Stuyvestant, but few of them 
have - retained Mrs. - Davis's 
sense of humor, and many of 
them long ago gave up trying 
to keep. nee spe as 


ey but ei “few can find 


would - 


This will continue hs dg 
era 
situation for - . "of the eur 


““When we put that cond 
in two years ago, we thought it 
would save money, not cost 
more. It’s obvious now that we 
didn’t know then that this ter- 
mendous ‘backlog was going ‘to 
develop.” .. 

Since the turn of the century. 
the Mayors of New York have’ 
been declaring war on the slums. 


They have’ won a few skirm-} 


ishes, but most of the slums 
have remained, sitet Be wer 
with éach month. ws 


with incomes. ‘under. $4,000 must 
still spend their lives in circum- 
stances that would startle those 
accustomed to the bounty. of an 
affluent society. 


sates. Covers Yara 


When it was her mother’s place, 
-she Byres the ore was 


| 


| 


the. ‘othar® judges involved. | 
‘There is a consensus among F 


"Restoration ‘Is ‘Key 


“The city: eannot. tear down 
the slums; nor. can it” allow 


too. amet; ‘they breed crime and 
‘disease, encourage alcoholism 
and ‘narcotics addiction, © ag- 
gravate racial.tensions.. 
‘Worst’ of ‘all, slums have a 
tendency to blight the neigh- 
borhodds that surround them, 
turning good housing into bad 
the way cancer spreads into 
healthy tissue. 
The challenge, then, is to 
restore the buildings now 
standing. To do this, the. city 
has devised a number of new 
‘rehabilitation plans, including 
the Neighborhood Conservation 
‘Program. But the basic tool is 
still the oldest one oer en- 
forcement. ~~ 

“Almost always,” conceded a 
spokesman forthe Housing and 
Redevelopment Board, “exten- 
sively remodeled buildings are 
too expensive for the poor. It’s 
a, matter of economics. So the 
burden falls on the Buildings 
Department and the others who. 
enforce the codes.’’ 


Fines Do Little 


Among’the most important of 
the “others” are the courts. It 
is their responsibility to penal- 
ize those who refuse to correct 

deficiencies in their buildings. | 

‘Under a reform put into ef- 
fect. last year, special housing 
courts were set up in Manhat- 
tan and in Brooklyn. It was 
hoped that having a panel of 
judges with daily experiences in 
landlord-tenant problems. would 
bring about sterner treatment 
for habitual offenders. 

-It has» not worked out that 
way. ‘The fines are not heavy 
enough: to be a real threat. 
. “It’s Cheaper for. these guys 
to pay the fines than to fix their 


‘| been considered for action under 
this law. - 


|recéivership law is that, 


peg ae we asserted Commis- 
sioner Birns. ‘They. consider 
the fines a; cost of doing busi- 

—just ‘like Ce and 


it Anouk introduce too many 
possibilities for corrupton. Not 


of the Buil 
“we should give a 1 a 
mons ° ascerow: ey Gene 
months from now, - ae often, 
we i up POU: Bee dead 
horse. 9 Ses : 


are. that rll find: somecne fter 
and get off witha smaller Laacoll 
In an effort to mivent: 
some: of the difficulties - nher- 
ent in the court. process, the: 
city has developed a, number . 
other. techniques to force land- 
lords to. make needed repairs, ~ 


rent reduction, | 
Rent - and labili 
partment, and the 

bill, enacted last. year 
Legislature after years. ofc 
agitation. Already, 280. 


deteriorated buildings nave > 


One of the strengths. ‘of the 
Penge 
any other sanction available t 


jthe city, it makes. possik 
jattack not only on: the 
jowner ° 


“put “also” on bi fia 
lending companies. with.a large 
financia] a a slum pile 
ings.: °° Man tae te 
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for Action voluhteers, man mar tele-| 


larly on WMCA. 


|them angry, o esig 
call: to describe their 
| ‘ree’ erst Agi e jane; I 


30. pe 
calls aide 4 his” inspectors are 
futile, - 

“But we can t do things over 


pectnant “OR a Peraoaaiocrvt 
basis.’ 7. 
Two hours each weekday, Call 


phones” to talk to t tenants a about} 
conditions in their® ‘apartments. 
A special telephone number for 
this purpose is announced regu- 


Fifty reel a day—some-of 
ed— 


mye rn 


|what it terms the first list ever 
made of the city soerterentt 


Call for Action: has pee 
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responsible for each type. 
: complaint. The eeallers to t it 
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ner’s chief housing a 
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of pe pense 9 ‘inspectors. ca 


good idea to 


gy vc work to 


Tied propose’ air | 


be: jean, 
Mollens: walt and Seo : 
Milton’ : Gllen, Maye ) 


bas 
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knowledged 1 ‘that it might be 2 a 


give one 


ment full jurisdiction over ‘code 
enforcement. “But let’s wait for 
the stud: 


y and see what it says,” 


Of the. the departments | now tal 
sin’ poli ne a ee Bsus, 


A ee 
"This peeeabiare 3 has not, h 


‘ever, brought about the di ; 


pearance of the icy Scene at 
Harlem gree ak 


adequately discharge its Heimat 


aecelerated rate’... 
- His request was rejected, the 
administration approving . ‘only 
$200,000 in additional funds. — 
‘Last-month, Mr. Birns again 
asked for more money—for ‘al- 
most $5 million in. tion to 
his regular, budget | request of 
$10- a ie Mia emmr _con- 
front y ng rem 
‘strike = and increasing — | 
about Deb eeiis the Ma- 


ditions lout ‘ail | : 
of the city, jn many of: which 
deterioration is appearing at an 


gat “Nba” Bie oes at 
gl? SRE aS, te 
7 


ment has no validity. “From 
1950 to 1960,” she said, “rents 


on -control haps mn on eg 
Proper’ incentives have’ be been t 
ifered.” 


| City officials are .-more in- 
clined: to. agree with- another 
recurring argument of the land- 
lords: that some of the fault 
lies with the tenants. 

“A lot of these tenants, ” said 
\Mr. Mollen, “contribute to the 
‘deterioration of the buildings. 
|Many of them have just given 
up. “They’ve been’ battered 
around by life—especially the 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans— 
and their pride is gone, - 

“So they throw garbage out: 


ot to break. windows. It's not! | 


to see why.” 
An im 
ants’ attitudes is the changing 
character of the slums. Early 
in the century they were a 
‘kind of way station for am- 
bitious immigrants on the way 
up. It was from this environ- 
ment that Alfred. E. Smith and 
Irving Berlin sprang. . 
Now the bulk of the ag 
population is-caught there, in 
a culture of poverty. Some few 
slum-dwellers do manage to 
pass into mainstream of 
American life ‘but most do not. 
“These people do not. partici- 


4 ! a PSS. 
wa Rena that: ‘this argu- 


+.factor in ten- 


pate ' in the culture of | aspira-| 


“The Other America.” | 
| “This new type of slum,” he; 
continued, “groups 
failures, rootless people, ‘those| 
born in the. wrong time, those: 
in . the. ig? id amin ¢ the: 
minorities.” pa are | 
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2 Theater Guild offerings ~ 


a ee ve 
Burton. 8 & be Theater Guild 


Th 


| subscription . 


offerings. Alexan-| 
der H. Cohen is the producer 


of both, “Rugantino” is due 
Feb. 6 at thee Mark Hellinger 
Theater and © “Hamlet” ‘on 
ial 1 at the Lunt-Fontanne 


to 


: 


together| 


> city must 


imit that the 
ment has been 


ages, the heads of two other 
city departments also concerned 
with housing insist that Build- 
ings does not make the best use 
of the resources it has. — 

“I wouldn’t go to a meeting 
over there if they paid me,” one 
of these officials said: “The dis- 


know they don’t get enough 
money, but neither do I. The 
difference is that. I: mate do 
with what I have.” 

This view is endorsed by Mis. 
R. Peter Straus, one of the co- 
chairmen of Cail for. Action, a 
new housing group formed early 
last year. “That place,” she as- 
serted, “is full of maladminis- 
tration and nonadministration.’”” 


Lucky To Do Anything — 
Deputy Commissioner ~ Judah 


L- 8 putaing| 
it the penal-™ 


hindered by manpower short- 


organization is unbelievable. I} 


Persie, normally ‘a quiet. but. 
intense. young man, reddened 
with anger. when asked about 
these charges. ‘Mal 


‘@ 
a et CS ALL 


tion!” he shouted. “wii ‘what 
they give us to work. with, we're 
lucky to get anything @one?ex>: 
Mrs. Straus's organization | 
underwritten by radio station 
WMCA, of which her husband 
is president, The station spent 


vba last yea on 65 ROMP S s 


and social connections. - The} 
have spent a year cre Be the 
city’s. code-enforcement activi- 
ties in minute’ 

Some~ of the’ Buildings De: 
partment’s most serious pr 


ra 


Hn to g0 


| fore it can Ho 


it is capable. 
srmation wait- 
‘into the machine is 


iiiheld up for 13 working days by 


poe “backlog... There are often 


as six. -or seven pro- 


jias many as 
| cedural and legal steps between 
ithe receipt of a complaint and 


the appearance of a landlord in 


| 


| 


Hi; 


tt 


I\by-block, 
}}| tion. 


\25 years, and two and a half 


| ised that every multiple dwell- 
l\ing in the city would be in- 
| spected every six months. 


| court, and the delay is repeated 


Because the backlog is so 


vast, inspectors find themselves 


rechecking violations already 
iiremoved by a previous inspec- 
tion. They have not been deleted 
from the files because the re- 
port of the first inspection is 


Iicaught in the paperwork pipe- 


line. 

“athe situation has been further 
aggravated, ironically, by the 
computer’s own versatility. Its 
installation has made possible 
the inauguration of a cycle 
inspection program — a block- 
roof-to-cellar opera- 


Some sucn system has been 
required by law for more than 


years ago Mayor Wagener prom- 


The new program is not near- 


ily that comprehensive, but it 
Hidid increase the number of de- 


‘Hi tected violations from 195,000 in 
1/1962 to about 300,000 in 1963. 
1:Almost 8,500 buildings were 

-Hi| covered between J uly 15, when 

it began, and the end of last 


rele inspections have also 


| burdened ver Kem undermanned cler- 


ical staff with a load utterly 
in the de nent’s offices 
) 20th floor of f the Munici- 
a ‘stacked with 


| ea its ‘capacity. Table after 


e name. of the. owner 
uilding in the city are 
hs "inaceurate, making it 


13 waco | 


;murder, assault, rape, armed 


jample, failure to provide hot 
judges, they may be prone to 


atin a “whole eavien” of judiciat ft iano tena as 25. 
procedure to find the best and/s,4: tha 


One study, to be’ conducted: by 
Columbia University, was -an- 
nounced last week. The Mayor 
said the study findings would 
come out “in a year os so.” 
Mayor Wagner appeared on 
the program “Open End.” The 
interview with David Susskind, 
the moderator, was: taped. 
ensier in the week, .... 
-When asked why fines to land-| _ 
lords’ for “serious housing vio- 


Mayor said:he agreed that many 
of the fines’ were ‘far too low.” 
One result of the low. fines, 


“slumlord -will say—if you can 
find him—‘I ‘would ‘rather pay 
that low fine than all the money 
I would have to to make these 
places proper.’ ”’ 


Higher Fine Backed 


The Mayor said he had 
pressed for. legislation in Al- 
bany to raise the minimum fine 
but had.had no success. He said 


be levied for many violations, 
and: he: recommended jail sen- 
tences after “a’ certain num- 
ber” of ‘such vidlations. 
The Mayor said judges trying 
housing cases ought to be “deal- 
ing with. these cases-day to 
day.” Then, he said, they can 
“understand. the problems bet- 
terres 

Under present practice, when 
a city inspector finds violations 
of the health, building or other 
city codes in’ a dwelling, the 
landlord is brought before theio 
housing part of Criminal Court. 
If the code violation is a mis- 
deameanor, the landlord can 
waive trial by one judge and re- 
quest a three-judge panel.: 

Criminal Court Wridets can be}: 
shuttled among the various 
parts of the court—housing, traf- 
fice, -youth, felony—from week 
to week, Particularly on the 
three-judge mange the judges 
are likely to have spent most of 
their time hearing felonies — 


jrobbery. 
Critics “believe. that when a 
housing case involving, for ex- 


water,.comes up before these 


er it insignificant by com- 
son. 

The problem is not as serious 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn as 
in the rest of the city: because 
the two boroughs have a special 
housing: ‘part of the criminal 


court. These. two. sestions are}, 


lations” ‘averaged only $30, the and 


Mr. Wagner said; is that. the} 


‘a minimum fine of $100 should ti 


swiftest course of court action| wa. , 
for dealing with slum problems: |; 


with the best seri “nite 


| world,” he said, but “what 


is it’ unless there is going to 
be a certain amount of 


arictt _ city h 
jaures cae housing a 
on 

often hard on nadiebie | 
owned» t atlont buildings i: 
could not afford to repair 

He said very few owners of 
old-law tenements made 
mioney from them... 

‘Sterling, a landlord ! 
executive director of the Ameér-e 
ican Property Rights Associa- 
tion, also’ was critical of city 
and court practices toward land- 
lords. He said tenants were re- 
oe for many slum Copa 
ons. 


_ Rent Control Assailed 


: Mr. ‘Sterling said that the 
landlords’ strike” at: City. Hall 
on Jan. 23—the same-day that 
a march of the rent strikers is 
se ad -plapned was. to -“fight 
hous en 
that brou ght: on rent. gm 
was a end it ought to aban- 
on | 
In @ statement issued ’ yester- 
day ; Counciiman-at-Large ‘Paul 
O’Dwyer, Manhattan Democrat, 
said that decontrolling apart- 
ments renting- for more’ than 
$250 a month would reduce the 
hopes of urban’ renewal “‘to 
aie inet oo ondeod : 
e- rang eroups: ‘scur- 
rying to suburb | 
Failure 


Report Called. 

He said the report submitted 
in connection. with: the proposed 
rent-control : abatement. ‘“fails 
utterly to establish the necessi- 
ty for this legislation.” = 

“Neither -has. it - been. shown 


~w 


\|that any property owner: is fail- 


ing to obtain a just and fair re- 
turn on his invested : capital,” 
Mr. O’Dwyer added. .- 

On the “Page One” television 


trator, said. she thought. the. 
idea, of -decontrolling’ luxury 


units. was. basically ssound, She — 
stressed; however, that: tenants 


with children: ‘should. ‘be exclud- 


s made|: 


- 
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| ene of Dozen Agences| | 
~ Overlap—Fines Fail af | he 
ee Violations | 
| - Continued. From Paps 1, Col, 6 : 


1 ithe duties assigned to it ty ; ee 
Turisdiotions Jlimieadt 


’ 
Deteiag en 


eg araia 


ie to 


ber R. Peter times, \ Jotk oo chshemeioh Geek ta 

‘aed mamtbrs of Cho: Mahl Si:work ta take Secbebehent ns Wage colle ame a og 
group receives complaints on slum conditions and disseminates Bae verges 3 ~ 
agencies to be notified. Mr. _Mr. Straus, president of the station, stands behind 


ilvail in the city’s slums. 
r: department’s job has been 
| almost impossible by @ lack o 
& fy money. 
| Hi And even if it were ce g 
lijout its responsibilities with the 
uiefficiency of General Motors, it 
}:could not alone rid the city of’ ; 
| liidecaying tenements. There ex- 
iliists too many problems over 
| fi witich the Gepartment has me 
Hicontrol.  — 
li A dozen city agencies are iris 
iiivolved, in one way or another, 
| with the slum problem. Their 
|||Jurisdictions overlap and some~ 
t times conflict, .and ‘the tenant 
liiwith a@ problem often takes. it. 

to the wrong Place, 

| Respite yeti Teargapiza ion af! 


A ct Nea, 


1 

| Hilare still ahaplant with minute 
li fines. Many of them admit that 
iit is cheaper to go to court 
iithan to maintain ‘their build- 


| 6 4 the face of thése difficul- 
ties, the number of rental units 
H\Officially termed substandard 
iby the Census Bureau has de- 
iclined—as a result of massive 
Hipublic-housing projects and 
Hiother measures—from 322,000 
ii!in 1950 to 222,000 in 1960. 


Wasteland Remains 


~ Yet large sections of the city 

jiremain a bleak wasteland of 
jibroken plaster and fetid: hall- 
‘ways, where every day children 
aré bitten by rats.\In these 
backwaters of despair more 
than a million people live—a 
number equal to the = entire 
|population of Baltimore. 

At the core of the problem 
llare 43,000 old-law tenements, 
j;all built before the passage of 
j\the state’s first housing law in 
1/1901. The elimination ‘of these 
jjbuildings has been a goal of 
city. administration's for de- 


Bent Ete: 
ent lanog 


cades, but their number has |, We've. spent = 

been reduced by only 23,000 in ner landlords that 

25 years. = athe ans f 
For most of the people wine never exis 


live! in these and. other slum 
\huildines, there is no escape. 
wreetey. 18 of everv 1°49 one-t- 
in the ci’ 
va tiny 
the r 


i 


Sol» Katz o of Meee d listed as/ 
Grant ‘Highway. ‘in the ral 


ey 


2-Part Campaign Is Aimed 


at Improving Conditions - 


~ 
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in Bedford-Stuyvesant _. 


BLOCK GROUPS FORMED 


Small Homes Deteriorated 
as Well as Tenements on- 
Main Thoroughfares-::- 


By JERRY MILLER ~~ 
‘Bedford-Stuyvesant, Brook- 
lyn’s “Little Harlem,” is at- 
tempting to cure its affliction 
ae overcrowded and deteriorat- 
In keeping with neigh- 
borhhood's dus! Character cf tor 
gested tenements. and carefully 
kept. rows of brownstone and 
whitestone homes, a campaign 
to upgrade living conditions is 
centered on two fronts. 


where 

reich anys ey ge one, 

o or three floors dilapi- 

dated dwellings. . 

There, city and community 

efforts to enforce building, 
sanitation codes. 


owners, tenants and landlords 
to maintain and improve “the 


across & rough triangle ex- 
red Bigg! ' Broadway and 

oc Street -on the north, 
St. Mark’s and Atlantic Ave- 
nues on the south and Bedford, 
Nostrand and Marcy Avenues 


I DP Oe eee aie oe a 


_ area is its overcrowded and di- 


- and the almost complete ab- 


‘landlords to help ‘rehabilitate 
«the area, is helping to restrain 
‘the spread of slums, * 


>= eee | 


According to the 1960 census, 
about 72 per cent of the 3 
‘than 250,000 


area were eo A mounting 
for 15 per cent-of the section’s 
000 hous- 


Of the more than 66, | 
ing units that the 1960 censys 
counted in the area, more than 
+ gad cent were built before 


Frame Houses Sprang Up _ 


In the late 19th century, the 
neighborhood was the tee 


rw 


many of "S prominent 
families. They lived in one-fam- 
ily or two- as fin 


Bedford, to the west. of Nas- 
trand Avenue, and in 
vesant Heights to the east, 
Before World War I, immi- 
grants from Italy and Ireland 
flocked to the frame houses that 
were hastily built along -the 
area’s avenues to accomm 
them. “ye 
Then in the Depression, and 


the section’s gaunt 
In the successive waves of im- 
migration, a low-income group 


Today, the same pattern: 
sists. Middle-class Negroes 1 
to other areas of Brooklyn while 
low-income families fill the va- 
cant apartments left by them. 
Most residents of the neigh- 


——_—__ 
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HOUSING WORSENS 
INBROOKLYN AREA 


Contisued From Page 1, Col. 8 
borhood earn. less than $5,000 
a year. Except for Harlem, the 
area has the largest number of 
unemployed in the city. | 

Real estate men, residents,| 
clergymen and city and. com- 
munity officials agree that one 
of the greatest problems: of the 


lapidated housing. ) 
Studies by the Community 
Service Society report that a 
Statistical average of one and 
a half persons live in éach room 
in the area. 
The neat facades of the two- 
story and three-story houses|| 


— 


ee 


Sence of rundown six-story tene- 
ments belie the fact that nearly 
a third. of the area’s homes 
have no private bathrooms.), 
Many ‘homes also lack hot wa- 

ter,, are rat-infested and fail to! 
keep out rain and wind. 

In contrast with many of} 
Manhattan’s slums, the area ap- 
pears clean, quiet and almost 
suburban in character. 

But the city’s Department of!’ 
Buildings reported that of the}| 
2,544 buildings along 86 square) | 
blocks in the area visited by] | 


ait at —— i ai alaiall , 
FE ie, 


| 


alt ee Cs ee —s 


its inspectors between July 15\' ————— 


and Oct. 31 this year, 22,908}class residents are fleeing the 


violations of the building code), +o,’ oe 3 
were found. The agency referred rani? sepuynien phd vibe 
on buildings to the Rent and Re- using pattern, 
hhabilitation Administration for|4re Moving to Brownsville, East 
rent reductions and recommend-|New York, Queens and Long 
ed that 53 buildings be held in/Island. Woe eee 
receivership by the city. 
Efforts at Improvement orhor 
What is being done to correct/rents there are generally lIow.| 
these conditions? The city says|Apartments of three, four and 
that its Area Services Project,|five rooms ‘can be had for 
which works with tenants and/monthly rents’ of less‘than $80. 


CORE Organizes Ténknts: 


Robert Service, president ofjity is organizing tenants in slum 
the Bedford Young Men’s Chris-|buildings to petition landlords 
tian Association, says that too|for repairs. If an appeal to. the 


‘The Congress of Racial Equal-| 


A 


me 


tenants in a house on Gates| 


"Avenue. He had heard of Har- 
lem’s bad reputation before he 


left. North Carolina, and had). 
determined not to live there. | 
|The man came 


in the neighborhood agree that? 


little is being done. on points|landlord fails, CORE refers the) 
e class|case to the Department of Build-|) 


out that the area’s midd 
is leaving and that without its/ings for action. 
leadership the neighborhood is 


" Mr. Service notes that of the|paint. 
six public housing projects in 


‘come developments. All thejlittle choice in finding apart- 
7,859 apartments in the projects|ments in other areas of the 
-are rented to low-income fam-|city, where they say they face 
ilies. racial discrimination. — * 

With no retaining wall of| “It’s a choice between living 
. government - subsidized middle-|in Harlem or living in Bedford- 
‘income housing, many middle-|Stuyvesant,” said one of the 


Many of the apartments are 
powerless to combat the further|shabby and contain leaky plumb- 
decay of housing. ing, falling plaster and peeling | 


However, some of the resi-| 
-the area, none are middle-in-jdents complain that they have/ 


& 
é 


et 


4 ing through the walls and oth- 
"jer serious faults, without re- 
‘\pairs being made. Other ten- 


{Says Tenants Need Not Pay 
| Unless Refiairs Are Made 
| and Hazards Ended 


By CHARLES GRUTZNER 
Civil Court Judge Fred G. 


5. 


|| It went beyond that of Judge 
week ‘upheld the right of 13 
|Harlem tenants to withhold 
|rents from the landlord but di- 
“'rected that they deposit the 
_-money with the. court;*which is 
_ to release it to the landlord onl 
_ for making repairs. z : 
_ It also went beyond a similar 
_ proposal by Mayor Wagner last 
' Sunday. - He ealled for legisla- 
_ tion that would permit a major- 
sity of tenants in a building cer- 
stified as a threat to. public; 
? health to pay their rents-into a/ 
' special fund. The city would 
_ use this fund to make the neces-! 
sary repairs. | 
| _ Serious Defects Cited | 
In yesterday’s case, involv- 
ing five tenants in a dilapi- 
tdated building at 137° Coffey 
Street, Brooklyn, Judge Mor- 
Hitt ruled that the tenants did 
not have to pay anything to 
‘the landlord nor deposit any 
‘rent money with the court. The 


‘ilandlord had sought. to evict 


|the tenants for nonpayment of 
/|rent. 

Mrs. Barbara Carlson, wife 
jof the superintendent, testified 
|that she had told the landlord, 
‘|Herbert Epstein, repeatedly 
‘labout fallen plaster, rain seep- 


jants told about lack of heat 
: and hot water, of cracked walls, 
'jmice and other conditions that 
_|they substantiated with photos. 
‘| Mr. Epstein conceded some 
; Continued on Page $8, Column 5 
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month, for four rooms. Tt 
tenants admitted they had ag 
held rent but contended ‘the 


remises were not fi hu- 
EE cc: sess 
dge Moritt, after hearing 
‘ruling: — made the following 
“The law is e Mey ae 
any act or default on the oats 
of the landlord which deprives 
the tenant of the beneficial -en- 
joyment of his premises consti- 
tutes, in the eyes of the law, an 
v.ction. A wrongful eviction by 
e landlord, whether total. or 
partial, has an effect of termi- 
8 pd the tenant’s liability for 


“I find there is constituted 
the law, from the facts in the 
record, a partial eviction, abat- 
ing the rent. Petition is dis- 
missed on the merits.” : 

7 | : 


In an. intervi following : 
in ew | th 
trial, Judge ‘Moritt said he had 
Similar in 


clared. “Some of. the’ buildings 


Fi clin am merely applying the 


| 


*| was cepdaianes ‘by’ David Sal- 
a | 


: Sallovitz . 
teaeh to Gadiies 


"ixteeipale 


L 
jin the corporation, but a check 
lof city records later identified 


A 


&e « 


a ee 


*" 


a 


that she was 
water He mi. She also declined to 


comment on the: settlement in 
court. 


apartments. But the court had 
been alerted to this possibility 


by newspaper. 

day, and 16 court officers guard- 
ed the entrance to the court- 
house, at 111 Centre Strett, 
with instructions not to: allow 
ayone in with rats, dead or 
-lalive. —~ 


g geea : 
ie 
8 
bt 


the Pag ae cS Ruth Zalaznick 
of orth = Road, 
‘Teaneck, N. J. The managing 
ge for the = 


Street. 


esis Sam- | 
Hawkins of: 71 Weat 125th 


Reached at her home, Sri. 


an 
ii 
ie 
Fe 


Rats Taken to Court 


* ‘The tenants took’ éight dead 
y as évi- 


Three. tenaints were stopped 


cloakroom. But five other ‘ten- 
ants smuggled in the dead rats 
‘l\under their coats and in a hand- 


bag. 
| - Despite the deception, the 
rats were not introduced as evi- 


dence, for Mr.:Sallovitz conced- 
ed the deteriorated condition of 
the buildings. 

The two five-story, | old-law 
tenements ‘contain a ‘total: of 
157 violations, a¢cording to he 
Health and Buildings Depart-' 
ments. The violations include 


rat infestation, failure to pro- 
vide adequate heat, broken 
plaster and general disrepair. 

The tenements, built around 
the turn of century, have a 
leng history of. violations. A 
walk through their littered and 
dark, dank halls indicates that 
few, if any,* violations have 
been corrected. 


Tenant Misbehavior Cited 


Mr. Sallovitz charged outside 
of court that the conditions 
in ‘the buildings were created 
jin many instances by the ten- 
ants. He said, among, other 
things, that they threw garbag e 
bulbs from sockets in the hall- 


and generally mad 
| managing agent’s life miserable. 


;/nounced after the hearing tha 
.|he was quitting. 


out of the windows, Mere light 
e.the 


The agent, Mr. Hawkins, an 


“Tt is impossible to keep those 


: 


~puildings in ore isinaai eSPe- | 


East 117th Street. 
Change of Owners. 


“The Ore Can Realty Cor 
ration has controlled the 
117th Street 


as “care of Robert 
156 East 52d Street.” 


mer owner of “running 
the buildings. ir. 


Judge Holds Discussion 


Before ‘proposing the set 
ment, Judge Ribaudo discus 
the: nonpayment cases and th 
general ‘situation in the pro 
erties ‘for 45 minutes. in hi 


tz and - three lawy 
representing the tenants: 
He announced in court tha 
he : did . not condone the 
strike. - 


hazardous violations existed. 
Judge Ribaudo added that “i 
the facts are so, conditions a 
16 and 18 East 117th Street 
shocking, and these conditio 


and Mr. Sallovitz see that th 
money be used by the landlor 
for repairs. 

However, Mr. Gray and th 
attorneys for the tenants, Irv 
ing L, Feder, Thomas C, Mur- 
ray and Bruce Jay Gould, re- 
fused. Mr. Feder said it w 
the responsibility of the land 
lord, not the tenants, to correc 
the violations. 

os ee two dozen tenants an 
— spectators who 


_ Money Agreement Reached 


- After some haggling, the ot 
yers for both sides and Mr. Gray 


‘Mr. Sallovitz said. outside of 
.court. that he ho 
would work, “for 


{n9. tightly,” the 
nave to be ebandoned. re sid 


ent records. The for- 
mer owner was Robam Equities. 
Inc., whose address -was A aby 


properties sin 
Oct. 23, according to Building 
Departm 


with Mr. Gray, Mr. 


ist.’ 


18 East 117th Street. 


the rent ‘c 
ent a vic 


nounced later. se Pig rent) 


strike,.now involving :58 -build-. 
ings; would: 
ings ‘by tomorrow and’ to 2,000 
‘ ‘by, Jan. pa be 


ants now know they coe bine! 
to pay rent to landlords who do 
nothing for them, No services, 
no payment.” 

The settlement yesterday, to 
which the lawyers for. the land- 
lord and’ tenants. agreed,. end- 


where hazardous violations ex- ft 


Siding! Gli Gilbert Ribatido ‘ 
directed the tenants ‘to. turn 
over all rents due the landlord], 
—about $2,000—to the court.|’ 
Hé- said the landlord could ap-|7 
ply to the court for the money, |! 
‘but only for use to correct viola-| 
tions in the buildings, at 16 and)” 


is exdbodied th tie law of tila atate 


Actions and -Proceedirigs Law pro- 


e = 


_ Jesse Gray, the organizer of 3 
strike, Hed 


b to. 300 build- 


ed nonpayment proceedings 
brought against the tenants by 
the landlord, the One Can Real- 


ty Corporation. The rere | 


| Continue on Page 32 Column 2| 
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| must pay the rent: into court. After 


The ‘cincept:-¢ekthibebling ‘rent 
from a landlord: who does not comply 


w  respectin the. main- 
on gr ateed pra 


Section 755 of the Real Property 


vides as: follows: When. 8- landlord 
brings @ court proceeding to evict a| 
tenant of a dwelling in New York 
City for honpaymertt of. rent and the | 
tenant furnishes. the court with} 
proper proof: that a notice or‘ order | 
to ‘remove -or:cease“a huisance or’ 
vidlation or to. make ‘necessary and) 
proper repairs has been made by the | 


_ {appropriate New York City depart- | 


ment or departments with respect to | 

the dwelling: and the landlord has not. 

complied with such notice or order, | 

the court may stay the. eviction: pro- 

ceeding until there has been ‘compii- | 

ance ‘with the. notice or order, — 4 
_ Determination by Court - 

In order to bring the sanctions of 
this statute into play; the. condition | 
against which the notice or order is 
directed must-be found by the court 
to: be sufficiently serious. to consti- 
tute what is known in the. law as the 
constructive eviction of the teriant. | 
The ° court: ‘cannot. grant such stay 
“where. it, appears that the condition | 
in question ‘has: been created by ‘the | 
‘willful or negligent act of the tenant. 

While the stay. of the eviction pro- 
contig: is. in effect. pending the. 
landlord’s compliance with the notice 
or order, the tenant, under this law, 


— 


the notice or order is complied with 
and’ the court vacates the stay the 
rent. is paid over .to the landlord Shed 
the court. : | 
So we see that the law of this state : 
does provide, subject to the proceed- | 
ings’ mentioned ‘above, for the’ with- | 
holding. of rent. from .a: saadtont ‘toll 
eliminate housing abuses that cannot : 
be brea weg ‘such -procedure is { 


”" ROBERT MARTIN Davis. 


“\ New York, ‘Dec. 27, 1968. 
a 
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Christians With wreour-.. 

America and they were entirely - 

the Christians our parents spoke about in the 

ghettos of Europe. Our parents, too; seemed to 

sense this and it was not too long before they 

came to regard these teachers as our pateway 

to the open society of the American civilization. 
And so at Christmas time’ our parents, who 

could not yet write “thank you” notes in the 


— Ail made an effort to express their 


ce Jesse Gray, fiery 
- Harlem rent -strike 
” leader, has been on the 
ie. == slum front for a long 
<a time, and unless there's 

. 7...” a sudden magical trans- 


’=<© formation of his battle-. 
: ground from hellhole 


to paradise, he'll be 

around a lot longer . 
campaigning - for doesent housing. 

“I want to see mass improvement and rehabili- 
tation of the ghetto,” he says firmly. “What we 
need is mass funds—state and federal money— 
to do the job. And the city must give the leader- 
ship.” 

- Gray is. slight, 39, .and a bundle of action. 
He is usually in ‘shirtsleeves without a tie. At 
his desk in the storefront office of the Community 
Council for Housing, 6 E. 117th St., he manages 
to talk on the plone, hand out instructions to 
lieutenants, and, at the same time, answer a 
flood of questions from tenants. who drop in. 

His-enemies are poverty and decay. He wants 
~them dealt with now. There has been too much 

pussyfooting by city officials and Negro leaders, 
he says. 

“Let’s get poing before the floodgates give 
way. Our people have, had it. We won't wait 
while the rats eat us be ” 

*% i % 

So far, Gray as council director has organized 
tenants in 59 violation-riddled buildings for the 
rent strike and. more are joining every day. He 
believes the strike has reached the conscience of 
the city. 

a cbenhionticn hopes the present strike will 
result in stricter building code enforcement, rent 
reductions, stiffer fines and _ jail sentences for 


negligent and indifferent landlords, and more use 


by-the city of the receivership power which en- 
ables it to take over @ property and make repairs 
out of rent money. 

On the long-range housing ‘front Gray favors 
more low-rent housing. However, with funds from 
Washington running out and a shortage of space 
in the city, he sees rehabilitation as the only im- 
mediate remedy. He is convinced that the cost of 
rehabilitation, now- passed on to tenants in in- 

_ creased rents, should be government subsidized. 

To Gray, housing is an “acute” problem, while 

discrimination in employment—is “more subtle.” 
.“{T kmow a lot of folks who have good incomes 
but still live in bad housing,” he says. 

One of the basics for decent maintenance is 
regular garbage collections. “It. should be. col- 
lected at the door six days a week, r Gray eXx- 


| 


sil "Say. 


covered my teacher .. 

I was not alone in the v 
teachers were sexless Sa.. 
“even a usual first name. 


JOSEPH KAHR 


plains, “but some  gaiiaiilinls don’t come 
_around for weeks. Landlords won’t hire good 


" supers. They pick up a bum and throw him a 
couple of bucks. That’s why buildings become 
rundown. There’s nobody around to take care 
of them.” 


. Gray suggests that the city set standards for 
superintendents. “They are just as important 
as taxi drivers and they can be more hazardous. 
They should be licensed and supervised,” 


The slum fighter was not a city boy. The 
youngest of 10 children, he was born in a small 
Louisiana town. After graduating from Baton 
Rouge HS, he attended Xavier University until 
the start of World War It, when he entered the 


merchant marine. 


He has tried his hand at tailoring and at sell- 
ing advertising. In 1952 he came to New York 
and joined the Harlem Tenants Council. Five 
years later he opened the Lower Harlem Council, 
now the Community Council. In 1958-59 Gray 
sparked a rent strike of 15 buildings and drove 
several esau 2 out - business. 

+ 

Politically, Gray es he has consistently 
backed men on critical issues rather than political 
affiliation. In 1958, he supported Communist Ben- 
jamin Davis’ candidacy for state senator: Two 
years later he was questioned by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. He denied being 
a Communist, but refused to answer other ques- 
tions, claiming his right under the Fifth Amend- 
ment. 

In 1961, he ran against Hulan Jack in the i 
Democratic primary for leadership of the 14th 
AD West. “I didn’t do badly,” he says, “even 
though I lost.” | 
. Gray lives in Harlem, a block north of Central 
Park, with his wife, Rosalie, a son, 13, and a 
daughter, 6. In his free time he reads about poli- 
tics and housing, and sees an occasional foreign 
film. He plays tennis and softball in the city 
parks, doesn’t smoke’ and is a moderate drinker. 

Keeping the Community Council running 
smoothly is sometimes a 20-hour-a-day job. There . 
are 2,000 members, who pay $1-a-month dues. 
Gray is the only paid staff member. His Salary 
S we a week. 
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‘When you see a man with a gun on his arm “J 


going out to hunt deer, you see a man who has 
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This working sida ds: -oemted fy. re all inclusiy 3 nor does’ at even . 
include materia. on all: the issues end-areas yhich need to be .QOK 
when proposing : thet American metropolitan sreas and isolated ruré 
areas need the asvention “of the nation and stwilents to begin. the . ee 
work in community develoumexit, The paper could ’include maay more ... lta 
statistics citing the uaemploynent which ‘deastically effects young ... 
people in our slum areas;: it:does nos insiude the necessary pdr neo - 

and discussion o:. hous! tig, adu.t unemp..oj* rent. delinquency, ma ae 
families, or cubecison., or anoint 0” money spent in slum schools versus. 


AE Ripe 


that in suburbax:. schools. Nox dces the parar include sufficient mat- 

erial on migre it labor problem: > Nolelachess, I think that the paper §=.—«-.—s—i«Cws 
begins to deat sin sou7%- of thes problem= that face our ‘depressed — ee a iene 
areas and At PLCs des wre ster for a. ci tcussi0n: ‘of: 4. recat | mp ie * op eae 


When studen™:: said othars: thisu of she. edvevse iedbbaoie an urban * an 
slums, the first taines. thet spring to mic ers bad housing, cheese 
ment (yout! ond 3.603). y ee jueves Te Gnlincuoney and <inadequate education 
systems, ‘Those, 2.°5 oa fost glavicg examples of the problems faced 
by the inhabit be 8.08 . dur sums. Wa would be w rceng, however, to only” 
look at these p:¢>iam: wher, 4 gtermining “ays of waging war on “those 
conditions which are promoving the incressing “social dynamite" in. 

our slums, Tho xseec is .to. wore chan nerely better houses » more 
jobs, and more money | S i edneriion.. -The‘nced is for an examina . ue te 
tion of that society. s tintin - » ond GnED 2 trem. sndous effort on al sae wun Syl 
levels to bresk down the viexions orene whieh now exists. aie mete 


David Berkman in “Yor. Cam's, Make. Them os: sen 2 ftlantic September 1962, oe er 
wrote about: the’ educa: “hor syssan 02 New York city alam -Bevkmen' is 9 jn 49 
not the first’; nor wit. i 3 the. Lag. b. a puint to the home" environment _ | : 
as the root of thé nrobdlem: Dut. ‘ie d ,ez. perhaps: j make this ims 

more drawaticelis ney Gunes. £6 16 "Rip anc @aucurate to say seats sei Pa ae 
that here, in uvban scyms, it As. 057 Gciear thet education ‘Cannot, be. os eee 
divorced iron Uhie S08 l8t: 1, Ak: | Jame: 2h: te command, tu". See “ 


Consequently. t Wat CS Malte Some brsf coumerts about ‘urban ai | 
Until recently. uh 8: beet, O° UTRED SX: _ — e primarily immigrants | 
from Europe; may usiatiy nad notmetabpL.e j8 and competitive 
spirits, Pew of thé vi SUIS. the et oe, ves as 90 ng permanent slum — 
dwellers. Dareng,. tke twentisth century, particularly since the ~— 
World War T,° tas stuns of our vu cban areas: have been filled by a Negro 
immigration, @rcm * he South. to the North and from rural Southern areas | 
to Southern urban, centers, Meay of -ne3e people nav2 little if any . 
high schoo] adic iticn ond few ere sikiized laborerss Discrimination 


in housing and emp] ogusnt > has kep> ihe Negro from moving out’ of the. 


slum area. 21in ov ph a Paqas. ay HIE, eT move ircim neighborhood to nelgneaehoed. 
in the same sium sorcral tise. a years: Housing .onditions are crowded i 
with several néo.fcs to a= LU - she parents: may not be able to ‘read 2 - encuee ear? 


or at lees: seldo &2. The 290k: , magazine s and nevspapers which we 
are accursoued to ére nov: zeouwid i: the sium areas. Row houses leave 
no room for lis “0 Jay ou: conscquentiy > strests become 

the children's pi HJET ‘aride Cc3 Lae algrow np" in a world in which ideas 
are foreign arc piivsid£ proiu8, reigns supreue, The mother of the |. . atin 
family may ofte:, worl: and 71 more then the father, if he has a job . ee ‘ 


at all. The m jority Ty of. “hones” if you can call them homes, do have 
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T.V. sets. Television. seldom shows Negroes or. members of other minority 
groups in advertizements o% on programs. For the most part, the T.V. 
viewer, slum or otherwise, sees. 4 "white world". The person in the — 
Negro slum area finds ‘Little to aspire to, ‘little reason to feel he 

will someday work his way to a better neighborhood. The drop out rates . 
among school age youth is high. ‘Unemployment among youth: age 16-21 
usually runs between 258. and 50%. Slum area youth, finding no room 

or acceptance inthe home and findin 
with or any.means of determining and achieving aspirations geared 

to the adult’ society, turn to the streets. In regard to school drop- 
outs, researchi® shows: that the most common factor is their lack of : 


reading skill. 


Suffice is*to say, the sinibadiee of urban slum areas are complex: in 


addition to this there is an increasing trend in northern urban slums, 
for Negroes to identify with other Negroes and Negro causes, merely 

- because they are Negro. White people in Harlem or other Negro slums 
are immediately looked at with suspicion by the community. The Black 
-Muslems have increased both in membership and in following, The 
Church is perhaps the institution mos deeply rooted in Negro slum 
areas, but until recently and in many areas, the Church still remains 
unconcerned: about combating social ills in the society. 


The. problems found in urban slum areas are nearly ovestielaine, gle 
responsibility. demands that we attack them. More import-nitly, 
am convinced, as are others, that students and others can na: eee 


and significantly to confront the issues involved. 


The University has the potential to join with the community in confronting 
the problems discussed briefly above. Let me repeat, however, we would 
be mistaken to view only the problems of se housing, and 
education. The problems are much deeper,.. 


Let me now turn to. community development projects. It is important 
that the goal is community development. This implies working with 

and developing leadership presently existing in the slum areas. The 
paper outlines many of the steps that should be taken. Let me emphasize 
the importance ‘of working in the conmmunity--at first, perhaps, merely 
walking through the slum areas and talking with people. Work can 
engage all segments. of the university—engineers, psychology and 


sociology students, physical education majors and all others for specific | 


tutorial project as signments or general development work. Real emphasis 
needs to be placed on increasing reading skills of children in grades 
one through four as well as with older youths. Parks need to be built, 
not by university. students, but by the childeen and adults in the 
community with the guidance of university students. The example of the 
Children's Theatre which is included in the paper is exciting. Its 
success in finding a key to the interests «“ youngsters and then using 
this to improve skills and increase its instructive. Tutorial 
programs for elementary and secondary students, slow learners and 
talented, can use the talents of all members of the academic community. 


In many high schools their is a need for job placement services, Work | 
is needed to bring parents closer to the educational work of the 
schools and to improve PTA's. In addition there is a need for adult 
education. Students | and faculty members can play an important role in 
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g nothing in the schools to identity | 
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nan 


each of these areas. 


In many slum areas the rate of unemployed dropouts runs as high as 70Z%-- 
With unemployment for high school graduates this high there is little 
incentive to continue school, Selective patronage campaigns can break 
down discrimination barriers in employment. Business may be convinced 
to provide part time, in-service training, jobs for Negroes in high 
schools. In these efforts, students can do important research, help 
with organization and with negotiation. 


Success will not be achieved unless housing conditions are improved, 
Many times, rentors do not know of or understand housing standards 
and codes that landlords have to legally maintain. Community action 
may be necessary to produce appropriate action, other times threat of 
legal action by an individual renter will bring results. Improvement 
of back yards and extra space along streets, planting of trees, etc. 
can do much to improve neighborhoods. The brunt of the work must be 
done by the community itself, but university students, seeking out 
community leaders in churches, barber shops and perhaps bars and 
taverns can serve as catylists to action. 


Solutions to problems faced by those in slums can not be disassociated 
from their present lack of political power or knowledge. Voter ed- 
ucation and registration can be the beginning of developing full 
participation in the political process, but it is only the beginning. 
Political issues must be defined and political action built upon 
organization. Indigenous leadership must. be developed to probide the 


stimulus to action. 


I have not discussed the problems faced by depressed rural areas and 
migrant laborers. Their conditions are similar, wages unbelievably 
low--aberage annual income is less than $1,000--housing and health 
conditions terrible, illiteracy high, education level low, and the 
possibility for good education of youth is not promising. Migrant 
families travel from early spring until fall. Not only does this 
interupt normal school, but continual travel makes it difficult to 
provide schools for migrant children during the harvest season. 


Students in areas of migrant labor camps can provide the basis for 


significant programs to improve housing, playground facilities, 
education (youth and adult) sanitiation and home health standards. 


There is no doubt that responsibility demands our concern and action, 
Programs must find unique methods of improving education, aiding the 
development of creative talents and community and individual prides. 


Much of the following material is the result of the work of the Northe 
ern Student Movement. Their example shows that. action is necessary 
and possible. In addition, I suggest the following books: 

"Growing Up Absurd" by Paul Goodman 


"Slums and Suburbs" by James Conant 
"The Negro in America" by Arnold Rose (a condensation of "The American 


Dilemma by Gunnar Myrdal with an introduction by Myrdal). 


"The Other American" by Micheal Harrington 
"Black Nationalism" by E.U. Essieu-Udam 
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THE NEGRO DILEMMA 


The question, then,’ is posed whether this unparalleled alienation 
and our partial.entrance into what is termed the mainstream of American 
life precludes our exploration of our identity as a minority of African 
descent .and our recourse to the African heritage as a ah source 


of our —- endeavor. 
cee ne ay Samuel We Allen* 


A century un the nenniiinietonis nineteen million black Americans » robbed 
of their traditions and of a pride in their past, are still seeking accep- 
tance by the white majority but are continuing to live in semibondage on  _... 
the fringes of American society. They are Lye for a way out. of this - 
dilemma, but no way is clear, certain, oF easy 

Few middle-and:- upper-class Negroes have escaped the cultural oo 
subordination and degradation of the Negro masses. Some have striven to  ~ -:;:. 
become "white middle class," believing and -cting as if they were exempt es 
from the open contempt in which whites hold their race. Their world | 
view and philosophy is a naive individualism, The road to success for the i 
majority:..of:them lies in trying to escape psychologically from their som rand | 
as Negroes and in practicing an unmitigated opportunism. | 

Until the early part of his century, most Negro leaders and many 
individuals among the. first generation of educated Negroes proudly ga 
themselves "race men" who were avove all concerned with reconstructing . 
the economic, moral, and cultural life of their people. Today, however, 
such a reference is:not only shunned but repudiated. The identification of 
middle-class. Negro leaders with.the.masses of their race has grown 
increasingly tenuous and weak, They appear no longer to be seeking the 
dignity and the integrity of their:race in America, but rather the political .. 
rights of Negroes: as- American citizens--a valuable goal but only one aspect: .. 
of the Negro's experience and goals in ‘American life.* The bonds of race 
which bind them to the masses are increasingly loose and involuntary. , 
: They are no longer the leaders of their race, for they have arrived, 
| ie@e, gained entrance into white middle-class society.3 They cannot, 
| however, take the millions of other Negroes along with them. They reject 
and despise the Negro masses, whom. they deem responsible for what they 
know to be a continuiing rejection by the whites, into whose society they are 

. -“s “ae 9 why i t™® -* ° 2 


«°° | 
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on 
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* The American Negro Writer and oe Roots (New York: American Society of: 


African Culture, 1959), pe 1h 

le. For a most: illuminating study of the Negro middle class, see E. 

Franklin Frazier, Black Bourgecisie (Glencoe, Ill,: Free Press, 1957 ). tae 
2. For a good discussion.of "race values" and " race ends" among Negroes, ee. 
see James Q. Wilson, Negro Politics: The Search for Leadership (Glencoe, -- — 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1960), chap. XIII, "Goals of Negro Leaders." See 

also Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New York: Harper, 19) for the 
ambivalences in Negro behavior concerning "race ends"; Frazier, op. cite, 

ppe 216 ff.3 R. Kinzer and E,. Sagarin, The Negro in American Business: The 
Conflict Between Separation and Integration (New York: Greenberg, 1952); 

| St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton, Black Metropolis (New York: Harper, 19)5) 

| 


pp. 71 716-5h. 
3. The term "white middle class" is used here as the norm of individual 


social attainment in the United States. 
h 


not really assimilated. 

White middle-class society, in reality, is not, and for a.long time... .. 
to come may not be, open to the millions of black Americans, But,: in fact, . 
neither is Negro middle-class society open to them. The inferior. material . yey, 
and cultural standards of the Negro masses prevent them from entering either - Ha AGt 
society. Their economic status, their moral habits, and the image they have - - 
been given of themselves, condemn them to live and die trapped in the Negro 
ghettos of the urban centers of America. ‘In all probability, most will 
remain members of the lower class, despised by white and Negro middle-class... 
society alike. The overwhelming objective limitations placed on their: ) 
cultural, economic, and political aspirations make it impossible for. them to 
escape from their comunity; they cannot wish away their racial identity... .° 
Whether they view it positively or negatively, they cannot be indifferent. Be. 
it. It is the stuff of their lives and an omnipresent, hageh reality, For :, 
this reason the. Negro. masses are instinctively "race men." 

This feeling of being "race men" as opposed to racists is an senetdehiiathe 
but common one among the Negro.masses. It was: particularly exemplified in . — ) : 
the lives and teachings of the Negro leaders of: the nineteenth and early GS var 
twentieth century, for these men identified themselves with, and were “gama (ih pe 
uously involved in, the fate of the Negro masses: without developing Borys eccrine. -.: =. 
racist ideology. The intelligentsia of the present, however,:have lost 
touch with this concept.in: their concern over the legitimate importance of. _ 
integration, In their anxiety not to appear racist in their thinking, 
have repudiated all racially conscious: movements and organizations,. but at. | 
the same time, they find themselves, ‘because of this repudiation, power-. . Wt 3 Ges 
less to move the Negro masses. toward, their..professed goals. Their attempt - pute 
to be at once.Negro and non-Negro is:an insoluble dilemma. To some | | 
extent it. accounts. for their disdain and rejection of the black nationalist 
movements Oo It also explains. their: failure to appreciate the as yet in. | 
precise and gontlicting a of the Negro masses for racial definition 


and integrity. 


— | 
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he We do oe ‘deny ats there. is greater oading mobility. among none at. eter 
the present time than. in any other time in their. history.: Infact, itis... 

for this reason that class distinction within the Negro group is acquiring. 

new social signifieance. It makes the disparity obvious between the 

"fortunes"of the lower classes and those of the middle and upper classes. 

5S. Cf. David Riesman, Faces in the Crowd: Individual Studies if ‘Character ” 

and Politics (New Haven: ‘Yale Unversity Press, 1952), pe 91 = att. 3 
*6. For attitudes of middle-class Negro leaders and intellectuals one ees: 
the Garvey movement, the only truly.nationalist movement among American agen 
during the tyenties, see Edmund D,,Gronon, Black Mosdés (Madison, Wisc,; gpaee” 2 
University of Wisconsin. — rs ‘PPe nS. son ean op. cit., . Pe: 


ppe 121-23. 


enn we ee ~ 


The nationalist leaders contend that the Negroes must become consciously 
aware of their identity as a group in America; they mist realize their - —= 
degradation and strive. ty individual ‘and collective effort to redeem their 
communities and regain ‘their human dignity. The Negro masses, unlike the 
middle and upper class, are seeking a way out of a sociocultural environ— 

ment, a spiritual and psychological impasse, fostered by the stubbornly. 
lingering mores of slavery and complicated during the present century by 
the urbanization of American society. The vast majority of black Americans > 
however, do not. know how to liberate themselves. They look forward to’ that © — 
day when they. ‘will find thémselves in the "promised land" without. making ~ ” ssi 
any effort to bring it about. | ie. Sa 

This book attempts to record the striving of thousands, and: 

unrecorded millions, of American Negroes to reclaim for themselves and their - 


group the normalself-pride and confidence which their history in America has - ‘ 


denied them. It is an account of their struggle to recover, even to 
reconstruct, a world in which they can enjoy an unashamed sense of —! 
and to vindicate their honor as black Americans. 

The focus of the study is the Nation of Islam, a movement led by . 
Georgia-vorn Elijah Muhammad, who is known to his followers as the Messenger - 
of Allah ard whom they believe to be divinely chosen and divinely inspired 
to unite American Negroes under the Crescent of Islam. In the early 
nineteen-thirties, the Nation of Islam was led by Prophet W,.D. Fard, who 
is said to have come from Arabia. His organization first concentrated on 
Detroit Negroes and gained an estimated membership of perhaps 8,000 during 
the critical years of the depression, Late in 1933 he disappeared and | 
Elijah.Muhammad became the leader of the movement. Prophet Fard is acknowl. 
‘edged by Muhammad and his followers as the Mahdi, He is "Allah in the — 
Person of Master Wallace Fard Muhammad,"? (The Mahdi occupies the same © 
position of Messiahship in Islam as the person of the Christ in Christianity.) ~ 
Between 193), and 1916 Elijah Muhammad also organized follewers in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Washington, D.C. Prophet Fard's initial success in Detroit, 
however, was not matched at that time by comparable successes in any other 
large city. In fact, in 19,2, when Muhammad and his followers were indicated 
and imprisoned for violations of the Selective Service Act, the tutal member- 
bership of the movement came to only a few hundred. Today, it is estimated 
at a quarter of a million, and follo pyere are organized in twenty-one , 
states and the District of Columbia. : 

The movement is organized about Temples, each known as. "Muhammad* 8 
Temple of. Islam. m . BY December, 195°', there were said to be —* such 


“*- - a se - 
” 
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7 The ‘title ir, " preceding the present leader's name distinguishes ~ 

him from "Allah in the Person of Wallace Fard Muhammad, " for whom the title 

"aster" is reserved. . 

8. Membership has been | estimated variously bt the following publications: .- 

at 70,000 (Timé, August 10, 1959; p. 25); at 200,000 (Sepia, November, 

1959, "De2le . Muhammad is quoted in Time as claiming a total membership of 

250,000, — US. News and World Report notes ‘that "ottier’. sources place its | 

size at ariywiiere from 10,000 to 70,000" ‘(November - 9,: 1959, pe 1E2)e- a 

9. Renamed "Muhammad's Mosque" in "19605: However, they shall bé designated .. 
as "Temples" throughout this study, the name by which these organizational .- -- 

“au are widely known. 


Temples’ in various parts of the United States. Each Temple is under the 
direction of a minister who is directly xesponsible to Muhammad. The: - ig 
present study is based on an intensive examination of Muhammad's “Temple - No... 25° 
in Chicago, which was established in 193 and now has a regular membership ~~ 
of nearly 1,000- adults. Li functions also as ‘the headquarters— "the Mecca" 
—Of the mov vement. é 

For more than two- decades the Nation of “Islam was’ a small, highly.” 
secretive group kuown to few Negroes. Its activities and influence sik 
expanded immensely during the years 195-61, however, and Muhammad now 
bids openly for the alleziiunce of the Negro masses of the country. His 
name is wi cay known ameng Negxoes, not only because of the activities of : 
the Muslims, + but also because of weekly columas which he writes for nationally 
circulated Negro newspapers; and le has also come to public notice through | 
alarmist white newspaper, 2 adis,and television publicity. The movement is 
under police surveillance in every city where there is a Temple, and the” . | 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is said to have closely watched it for | oe | 
possible subversive tendencies, in 1959 the American white public became : 
aware, to some extent, of this movement's existence and of the name of its . _{ 
spiritual | leader. It can be asserted with some confidence that the Nation nae : 
of Islam is now the most important black nationalist movement in the 
United States. 4 

Elijah Muhammad claims that "Allah in the Person of Master Wallace 
Fard Muhammad," or Prophet Fard, confronted him in 1930 and for the following 
- three years ‘explained to him the history. and significance of the "Black 
_ Nation." He taught Muhemmad his beliefs concerning theCaucasian race, the . 
religions of Islam and: Christianity, as well as the "truth" about the beginnings 
_ of creation, the "impending" destwuction of the Causasian race and its “ 
-- civilization, and the final overtnrow of white rule over the black peoples. 
Furthermore. » Allah revealed to him that the United States would be ‘i 
. destroyed in 1970, After this apocalypse, the Black Nation--the entire 
world population of the "black, brown, yellow, and red" races--would 
emerge as the sole ruler: of the world under Allah's ee and righteous ; 
guidance, > : 
The Nation of: Islam, however ; is distinguished from the Black Nation in that 
it is a chosen people within the Black Nation, elected by Allah as His — 
special instrument for the entire redemption of the Black Nation. In | 
theory the Nation of islam consists of the Negro population of the United: 
States; but in practice and for the time being, it is confined to the’ 
followers of Elijah Muhammad, © Muhammad proclaims that his mission on ‘earth 
is to deliver this message to the "so-called American Negroes," who until 
the coming of Master W.F. Muhammad had no ikmowledge of themselves or of their  __ | 
enemy (the Caucasian race and its. Christianity), their religion (Islam), or ] 
of their God (Allah). For the present he is soncerned with organizing. — 3: : 
so that’ they may. return to their own relition and their own kigqd in > | : 

fulfillment of the covenant-which he believes Allah.made with their"patriarch," 
Abraham of the Old Testament. But he is also bent on moral reform and — , 
dedicated to the cuitura!. cid economic advancement of his followers.- 
Present membership in the Naticn cf: Islam, which is strictly limited te 
non-whites, consists almost | éntirely of Amsrican Negroes. Belief in-Allah: 
and acceptance of Islan as. qanent by Muhammad are miaimum requirements for 


membership. : 


—_ 
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10. Followers of Muhammad profess faith in islam as they understand it. They 
refer to themselves as "Muslims." Jn order to avoid confusion with other 
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The concept -of nationalism, which is. germarie to this Study, may-be -* 
thought of as the belief of a group that it pessesses, or ought to. Pommece;: 
a country; that:it shares, or oughi to share, a common heritage of = * 
language, culture,and religion; and that its’ heritage, way of life, and " 
ethnic identity:are:distinct from those of other groups. Nationalists. 
believe that they-ought to rule themselves and shape their own ‘destinies, P 
and that they. should therefore be‘in control of their social, economic, — 
and political institutions. Such beliefs among American Negroes, ” particularly 
among the-followers of Muhammad, are haré called black nationalism. 

It must be.admitted at the outset that neither the Nation of Islam 
nor any other..black nationalist organization wholly conforms to this definition. 
Nonetheless, it may be helpful, in compreliending certain patterns of beliavior 
among the black nationalists, to observe-the degree to which they incorporate 
nationalist symbols,.and in remarking deviations from the ideal type. -—s. 
Although black nationalism shares some characteristics of all nationalisms, 
it must be considered a unique type of separaiist nationalism seeking an _—Ss«— 
actual physical and political withdrawal from existing society. Apart from — . 
the unifying-symbols of race and religion, it employs the heritage of 
abuse and indignity to which the Negro people in the United States hkve 
been subjected and, perhaps more importantly, their common desire for 
self-improvement. Although most nationalisms involve the idea of race, 
they are able: to develop historically within a definite geographical terr- 
itory and can therefore easily evoke the common. traditions and symbols of 
that region. ‘The Nation of Islam, however, lacks both a territorial base 
and the symbolism drawn from either the Negro's past in the United States 
or from his African origins... This peculiar nationalism.has placed its 
antecedents. in what it. believes to be "Arabian civilization," the highest 
development of which was re*shed in Egypt. It is also extraordinary that 
its belief in itself: as a definite nation of people has produced absolutely 
no political program for the establishment of a national home, Rather, the: 
final national homeland is guaranteed solely through eschatological ssciepeaessel 
taken from Old Testament: prophecies. 

The ideas of. an. eventual return to a national homeland and of black» 
redemption after the apocalypse (the latter .a version of the Armageddon .. 
of the Book of Revelation) lend the movement two foreeful ideological ~—: 
dynamics and inform it with an abstract world view, Both ideas have ~ 
inspired religious zeal, loyalty to the movement.and its leader, and 


believers in Islam who go. by the same name but whose creed is different, . ae td 
the English spelling "Moslem": is used: to distinguish these other believers — ety 
from Muhammad's-followers. —. 

11. For an excellent discussion of canbihelinns: see Norman Cohn, The 

Pursuit of the Millenium (London: Secker.and Warburg, 1957), Pexiii. In 
Christian doctrine, the final struggle is.to be between the hosts of Christ’ eae 
and the hosts of anti-Christ,- -In- Muhammad's teaching, the struggle ll ¢ ota i5g 
to be between the -Black Nation and: the Caucasian race-—the world of . 

Islam and the world of Carietdantty. 


personal sacrifices for the common good. The Muslims’ sense of we. sr dl 
aids them.in perserving and in sustaining their hopes. | 

However, the religious teachings of Muhammad do not fully explain the 
behavior patterns of the Muslims, Esoteric in nature, centered upon 
eschatological and apocalyptic hopes, they are too removed from the | 
present realities of the Muslims' lives to account for the sincerity of 
their daily practices, their ethical and cultural prescriptions. Although | 
extremely important as a psychological factor.of unity .and hope, they mst. 
be distinguished from the exoteric teachings of Muhammad, with which they. 
of course interact. The exotekic forms of the religion stem directly from ©. 
Muhammad's attempt to cope with the social, cultural, and psychological Ee 
environment in which the Negro finds himself, They offer. the believer a . 
set of incentives and a definite discipline which enable him to transcend 
the common plight and degradation of the Negro masses, and they, the 
Muslims, are laying the foundation for.a nation, even though it is now . 
only a imation within a nation." Second, they believe that in Islam, and 
particularly ir the Natinn of Islam, they now enjoy freedom, fraternity, 
justice, and equality under their own goverument. Third, they affirm 
that their lives have been morally and materially bettered since’ they 
accepted Islam as a way of life, As shall be shown in later chapters 2 this 
last belief is an immeasurably strong motivation. ; 

Muhammad's exoteric teachings emphasize the techniques for attaining the 
good life in the "sweet here and now" and not in the "sweet bye and bye." - cael 
Heaven and hell are thought tc be "two conditions on earth which reflect 
one's state of mind, his moral condition and actions." Knowledge of one's 
identity--one's self, nation, religion, and God--is considered the true 
meaning of the Resurrection, while ignorance of it is the meaning of hell. 

An interplay between the esoteric religious beliefs and the techniques 

for rising above the environment and attaining the good life has Significantly 
limited the lack of discipline and the other-worldiiness which the Muslims si 
déplore as characterizing the religious life of the Negro masses. 

Similarly, it serves as an antidote tc the intense messianic expectancy — 

which often informs chiliastic msvements. The Muslims have gained an 
enthusiasm for acting together tc achieve their ends without necessarily — 
sacrificing the mood of "watchful waiting," 

The history of the alionatjon of Africans from their homeland and of 
their subsequent. subordination and humiliation in the New World for over 
two centuries is weli imown, Equally familiar is the contributiop of 
slavery to family disintegration and to cultural disorientation, <2 2a 
The result is that Negroes have acquired what appears to be an appalling 
sense of inferiority anc even of hatred for their "Negro-ness,." This 
heritage of,slavery, as well as their continuing subjection to abuse and 
indignity, must be fully re cognized and appreciated before the problem | 
which black nationalism seeks to resolve can be understood. iz 

Elijah Muhammad makes: his appeal primarily to the urban lower-class 
Negroes, who are for~-the most part migrants from southern rural sections 
where they had been accustomed:to a way of life markedly different from 
that encountered. in: the city. In common with the white working class, _ 
they share the frustra tions, anxieties, and disillusionments of contempory — 
urban life; but the Negroes’ experience in adjusting to city life is addition- 
ally complicated and aggravated by their srecial status in American society. 


_—— 


12. See E. Franklin Frazier, The Negrc Family in the United States 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939). a 
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Black nationalism has. ite roots. ini these urban terisions aid if the hope- 
less frustration: which; the. Negroes experience in trying to ide! 
selves and their aspirations-with white society. ~ Compelled by, 7 segregation, wee 
discrimination, poverty, and ignorance to remain on the ery of white’ ~~~ 
society and to live and die within the sub-culture of the Negro ghettos, 
the Negro masses have. had to disassociate themselves: from white. society. 
At the same: time, however,.they are compulsively attracted to it, since. 
power, status,security, even. beauty. remain white priorities, “white. ‘Possessions. 7 
This conflict in Negro’ thinking is further disturbed by the demand of. - 45. 
white society. that the Negroes conform'to its material, cultural, ‘and moral. 
standards while denying them the gcotiomic and social resources ‘for sO Sais 
Thus, the burden of .a final irony is added to the Negro's dilemma, ~ - TH cai 
White saciety assumes that the Negro will almost always act in accor~ ° co Eee 
dance with the stereotypes of Negro behavior which it has evolved. ey er Soy 7 
Thus, in its view, the Negro. will. alwayes act as a paragon of almost — i Thane pons 
supine patience and reasonableness; he ‘will not:be subject to the human “ * * 
emotions. of hatred, anger, and love, nor of personal and group pride. oy “3 Sie 
He will be content with employment which. does: not challenge his ioe: hey 
and which pays: hi ‘only a subsistence wage; he:will be happy to live’ and ~ v 
raise his family"in:patently inadequate housing: within a. congested ghetto; 3 
and send his children to schools which add to confusion. and rations . 
rather than. elevating human intelligence, talent, and dignity. ; 
Faced with these stereotypes and rebelling against them Uedetne | 
of their untruth and hostile intent, the Negro also. ‘unconsciously rejects 
the standards of the ruling white society which has foisted them upon hin. . yd 
In doing so, he succeeds merely: in perpetuating the stereotypes‘andin~ © ** + 
incurring: the added opprobriun . of white society, which sees: in this rejection ry ene 
a confirmation of its. unflattering views. Eee. 
This. dilemma, so fraught with paradox, is pebpennihle: for: the attempt ES Pig 
by middle-class: Negroes to conform in-detail to white standards and Se. eee 
separate themselves frcm.the Negro masses. The black nationalists, =<: . aire 
however, though they too seek to differentiate themselves from the Negro. ei 
subculture, have eschewed all rapprochement with white society. .-: Sse 
However » the majority of Negroes accept their "place" in:white — . 
society and in the Negro subculture as inescapable while at-the:same- time. eee 
: unconsciously rejecting the subculture because of its low prestige, ees ae 
| insecurity, and futility. Consequently, most Negroes live and die without ~~". ~ 
| ever achieving. a :unified:consciousness of their membership in the — 2 a 
| community or in the larger American society: ee 
It is a, peculiar sensation, this dotible«consciousness, this sense of . 
always lodking at one's self throught the. 6yes of others, of measuring ~ 
one's soul by the. tape. of a world that lpoks ‘on' in amused contempt and: oT 
pity. One ever feels his two-ness--an American, a: Negro; two souls, ‘two: tig a 
7 thoughts, two unreconciled strivings; _ two’ ideals in one dark nit 
’ —_ whose aa —" alone keeps it ‘from: ‘being torn asunder. a sage 
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136 cf. James Be Caen Slums and Suburbs : - e Commentary on Schools | see at 
Metropolitan Areas. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book“Company, 196%); pp. 2 » 3; sayy 
li. W.E.B. DuBois; The Souls. of Black Fold, Tth ed. (Chicagos men : 
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- The Negro cannot choose both the. dominant white culture and his own 
subculture... This. ‘sense of suspension ‘between two societies and of dual 
membership presents. enormous impediments to the process of adjustment. © 
Negroes are involved, subconsciously though it may be, in assértion of. 
membership in one and in denial of membership in the other, or in a feeble 
assertion of both, or in the denial of their affinity with both. In 
- consequence no. Negro "ethos" has developed, noe c and institutional. om 
loyalty aiding Negroes in pursuing common goals.~? Involved only. ee 
in the American ethos, they are thus only partially inspired by it. .. 
Black nationalists have in general attempted to dedi with the - - 
problem. of the Negro's ethnic identity by inisiéting that "what the Negro. : 
needs" is complete separation from the white majority and the’ establishment: 
of a national home. Unlike the vast majority of American Negroes, 3 the - : 
nationalists maintain that a positive identification with ‘their’ "Negro-ness," 
-or with their ancestral homeland, is a prerequisite to both'‘personal | Srons 
dignity and effective social actions. There is, however, » nO agreement. 
among them as to what their ethnicity is. They are not even agreed upon : 
a name forithemselves. Some prefer "Afro-Americans," others "Aframericans, " 
"Africans Al " "Persons of African Descent," Msiatics, "or simply 
"black people."15 ‘Thus when the word "Negro" is used by the Musline, 
which is rarely, it qualified by "so-called" or used contemptipis;u 
tp dofferemtoate Megrpes mpt be;pmgomg tp tje ,pve,emt frp, tje,se;ves/ 
They are also careful about the word "race" because they believe themselves 
to constitute a "nation." It is the Caucasians > they believe, ee. : 
with time," who forma "race.: _. 
This lack of consensus about the Negro's ethnicity appears also 
among noh-nationalists. Although the majority of Negroes accept their 
American nationality and patiently and hopefully await the ‘day when ua 
citizenship will neither be qualified nor’léft in doubt,’ there is no’ tis? 
consensus as to the terminology by which they wish to’ be known. They a are: Pere 
still ambivalent toward the term "Negro} even though both’ "colored"’ and. i 
"Negro" are most widely used. The intellectuals as well’ as the oxdinary’ set 
Negroes frequently assert that since there is no complete biologican te 
unity within the group, the very term "Negro" is a Se comme — than 
a racial- classification in the United States. 17 - 


. 
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15. W. G. Sumner d@ofinee the word "ethos" as: the ‘sum of ‘thie: seeaentiianaitie say 
usages, ideas-standards, and codes by which a group was differentiated nt 
and individualized in character from other groups." Folkways’ (Boston: 

The Athenaeum Press,.Ginn and Cony 1906),.p. 36, ‘The writer is especially 
indeisted to Professor Edward C. Banfield's application of this concept 

in his analysis of an Italian community. See The Morel Basis of a. Back~ 
ward Society (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958). c 
16. Although the controversy” 6ver the use of the word: ‘Negro " weaned? 
is now less frequently voiced, the use ofeither word in oon, lions different 
Negro audiences continues to evoke a lively agreeable or disagreeable 
emotional reaction. The controversy finds guarded expression in print. “See ~~ 
JeA,-Rogers, Africa's Gift to America (New York: Futuro Press, Inc., 
1959). Although Rogers prefers to use all the prevailing names,such as. 
Negro, colored, black, African-American, he has suggested that ae. fi gs 
"correct" term. would be "African-European-American-Indian,."~ -7* .:3 +: 
17. James W. Ivy, "Le fait d'etre Negre dans les Ameriques," presence 
Africaine (Paris), No. 24-25, Fev-mai, 1959, pp. 123-2); also E. Franklin 
Frazier, "What Can the American Negro Contribute to Africa?" in Africa 
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Some duattenisni ‘the feak that ihabenrhaisl édccunstences, ie elie. ge pees ea 
Negroes a "nation within a nation, " and have evolved an indigenous wks fe 3 
"Negro culture" baséd upon oheli* experieaces in America or on their 
African origin, or on both.2° Dr. W.E.B.Dubois has been foremost : | 
among those who emphasize this dualism (Negro-Americanism) in Negro 
thought--a nation without a polity, nationals without citizenship. 
F His writings, strongly tinctured with nationalism, represent the effort 
of a highly sophisticated man to resolve these dilemmas and, in effect, 
they parallel afforts of others who seek resolution in black nation- 
alism. Negro fraternal, philanthropic, an’ business associations are 
practical responses to ‘the dualism of loyalty arising from the tensions 
of black-white relationships. | 
Black nationalists insist that these dilemmas, confusions, and 
: the absence of internal ‘cohesion are largely responsible for* the failure 
: of Negroes to_exert concerted pressure for the things that.they: demand 
| _ from’ society.19 - ‘They élaim that the solution to the problem of the 
Negro's identity and to internal constraints which arise from it is a 
prerequisite of all: other solutions. They seem to believe that these a 
internal constraints. are overlooked by “any Negroes (especially the a | 
middle class) and, consequently, that most Negroes tend to perceive * Ns 8 : 
their problems::as well. as :their communities solely as the creation of 
white society. They come to the inevitabie conclusion that their © 
efforts must be directed to making white society recognize and assume 
full responsibility for the solution of these problems. The-nation- 
! alists admit that attitudes and: actions of white society are powerful 
obstacles to their solution, but they point out that the level of 
: community involvement among the urban Negro masses--other than for 
"funerals, food, and fun" —ts either nonsrsstent or absolutely minimal, « 


seen by heititiaats: eee doihel: Seles: of Riiteiie Africaine, ed. 
JeA. Davis,. August, 1959,-pp. 275-76. Cf. WeE.B. DuBois, An Appeal to the 
Worjd (New York: N.A,A.C.P., 194.7) p. l. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. DuBois again discussed the 7 
problem of terminology for the Negro in a speech before the Seventh Annual © 
Conference, the All~African Student Union of the Americas, Inc., 
held at the University..of. Chicago, June 18-21, 1958 (mimeographed), 
ppe 2-3. See.aiso George 5. Schuyler, "The Caucasian Problem," - 

What the Negro Wants;.ed, Rayford W. Logan (Chapel Hills: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 19), P. 284: "The term Negro itself is as 
fictitious as the theory of white racial superiority on which Anglo- 

Saxon civilization is based,. but it is nevertheless one of the most 
effective smear devices developed since the Crusades. It totally disregards 
national, linguistic, cultural and physicai differences betweea those 
unable to boast a porcine skin, and ignores the findings of advanced 
sociologists and ethnologists..o." 

18. Cf. The American Negro Writer and His Roots for this subject in 
general. eee 
19. Aside from their antagonism toward the ‘National &ssociation for an: | 
Advancement of Colored Peopie,*the nationalists point out that it does 

not receive the support of the Negro masses, The NAACP, which is the 

most "militant" organization seeking full citizenship for Negroes, cain 
only boast a total membership of 33,000 as of December 15, 1959. Tho 
increase over the previous year is said to be a little over nine psr 

cent. Considering the importance of the objectives of the organization, 
this is a rather small number out of a total population of Negroes 
estimated at nearly 19 million. It should be added that the membership 
also includes whites. See the Chicago Daily Defender, January 11, 1960, 

pe 7, for membership figures. 
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The writer has been: impressed by the ‘absence of internal cohesion... 
and the low level of comminit¥nvolvament among the urban Negro 2. see. 
masses, These explain in ‘part the inabiiity of -Negroes to. have a “ + etc 
nificant say concerning the economic and -political norms of their. an a 
communities. Furthermore, the Negro commmity provides few or no 
criteria by. which its-members. can meaningfully interpret and relate the. 
dominant white culture-and the realities: of American society to their . 
specific experiences . ‘The Negro masses cannot participate fully ane: be 
respofgibly in’ their communities > Perhaps more than is generally . 
admitted, the internal constraints account for the Hegroes P: general» 
lack of a’ sense of commor. need. 

It is no wonder that so many Soe repart to mere opportunism and: 
bec ome totally preoccupied with immediate survival values (shelter, 
clothing, food, and recreation) or that they are easily swayed to. 
seek salvation in escapist or ‘purely diversionary activities such as -- -- bt 
alcoholism, drug addiction, gambling, spiritualism and conspicuous display. ok 
Many Negroes, ; however, hope that eventually the American Dream will:be. miei. 
fulfilled for them as individuals, “at — Waroagn their own, af forte; ; then ear: 
by "good luck." °° ~ a Garten Sf 

Black nationaliem has brotight thaws problems. Sito sharp Deind 7 
especially ‘those internal cons traints and divisions which prevent.” 


Negroes from acting in. unison or even in. seeking individual self. 
improvement. . Although in would be hard to, determine how much of 
Muhammad's effort is deli berai ce. and how much ‘is unconscious, the. 
impression is..given that. he is trying to create a Negro ethos arid hence . 
a self-consciously, unified Negro communi ty o Examining his exoteric 
teachings reinforces this. impression, . a 
| Because it symbolizes the oppression of the Negro, » the white cul-* © 
ture's political and selizgious basis is rejected: the Muslims do not 
vote in local or national elections; they resist induction -into the. - 
United States..military services:..and they categorically reject Chris- 
tlanity as the "graveyard" of the Negro people. The Negro subculture _ 
is as well rejected as "uncivilized." and .as impeding their material, | 
cultural, and moral advancement. .. : 
' n- order. tO. create, GQ. fashion a unified ‘community, Muhammad first ba 
directs his attack against. those forces Wiiich have so disastrously — ais sgt 
atomized and; weakened: Negro. scciety. He seeks to provide the Negro  =§ ~*~ 
with a spiritual and moral context within which shaken pride —. 
confidence may ba restored and unused or abused. energies directed — 
toward an all~encompassing gos: to heal the wound of the Negro's 
dual membership ia American society. Specifically, Muhammad denounces _ 
the matriarchal character of Negro society; therrelative lack of ... 
masculine parental authority which makes the enforcement of discipline | =. 
within the family difficult; the traditional lack of savings-and capital-- 
accumulation habits; and: the folk belief that "white is. right, " which ie 
leads to a dependence upon the initiative of the white man. Personal 


indolence and laziness are sternly deprecated. Habits of. hard work. and. 
rare are oe epeame | 


20. s2ttiough this vs View does not iis the eetgrendes or mavertal 
resources available tnth the Negro community, it emphasizes the absence’ 


of a psychological "lev srage " necessary for mobilizing whatever 
resources are may bes . 


The Muslims disapprove of the expression of undisciplined, spontaneous 
impulses, The pursuit of a "righteous" life as prescribed by the "Laws 
of Islam" and by Muhammad's directives is seen as the major purpose of 
existence. These laws and directives prohibit the following: extra- 
marital sexual relations, the use of alcohol, tobacco, and narcotics, 
indulging in gambling, dancing, movie-going, dating, sports, long vacations 
from work, sleeping more than is necessary to health, quarreling be- 
tween husband and wife, lying, stealing, discourtesy (especially toward 
women), and insubordination to civil authority, except on the ground. 

of religious obligation. Maintaining personal habits of cleanliness 
and keeping fastidious homes are moral duties, The eating of pork, 
cornbread, collard greens, and other foods traditional among southern 
Negroes is strictly proscribed. No one is permitted to straighten | 
his hair. Women may not dye their hair or conspicuously use cosmetics. 
Intemperate singing, shouting, laughing loudly are forbidden. Violation 
of any of these or other rules is punished immediately by suspension from 
the movement for periods ranging from thirty days to a maximum of 

seven years, depending on the gravity of the offense. The most important 
sanctions which appear to regulate the behavior of Muslims are loss 

of membership in the movement and the chastisement from Allah. 

Muhammad's effort to inculcate a sense of self-esteem in the Muslims 
by encouraging them to practice and assimilate habits that we associate 
with the middle class is obvious in his teachings. The quest for 
respectability within and without thei:Negro ccmmunity’is a primary. goal. 
Their enthusiastic desire to be independent of white control is 
demonstrated partly by their willingness to overstretch their resources 
in order to maintain private elementary and high schools in Chicago 
and Detroit. The effort to strengthen the Muslims' sense of pride is 
apparent in Muhammad's emphasis on the "glorious" past of the Black 
Nation: the special relationship between the Muslims and Allah and 
their connection with "Arabian-Egyptian" civilization, 

It should be stressed however, that Islam is not offered to Negroes 
merely as a divisive symbol. To the believers it is a living faith 
and a positive way of life, enabling them, in unacknowledged ways, to 
follow with devotion moral values reminiscent of the New 
Puritans and to aspire to a style of life usually associated with the 
middle class. The Muslims, bé¢ing the elect of God, are obligated to 
pursue a righteous life which would justify their special status in 
His sight. The pursuit of wealth is good ‘only in so far as it enhances 
the common good--the elevation of the Nation of Islam and, in general, 
the masses of American Negroes. The Muslims are determined to rise 
on the social scale by their own efforts. Imbued with a common purpose, 
the Muslims appear to drown their fears, frustzations, anxieties, and -- 
doubts in the hope of attaining a national home and in the promise and 
assurance of redemption now in the "New World of Islam," purged of the 
suffering and corruption of the world about them. Such is the sense 
of "tzagic optimism" which has characterized the organized effort of 
the Negro nationalists to assert their identity and to discover their 


human worth and dignity in American society. 
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Reprinted from Slums and Suburbs 


By James Conant 


Elementary Schools in Negro Slums 


With this background sketched in, I can now take up the educational 
problems in the Negro siums of certain of certain of our largest 
cities.. I wish that I could do more than take them up. What I 
should like to do is to create in the reader's mind a feeling of 
anxiety and concern. For without being an alarmist, I must say | 
that when one considers -the total situation that has been 
developing in the Negro. city slums since World War II, one has . 
reason to worry about. the future, The building up of a mass of . 
unemployed. and frustrated Negrs youth in congested areas of a 
| city is a social phenomenon that may be compared to the piling 
up of inflarmable material in an emoty building in a city block. 
Potentialities for. trouble--indeed possibilities of disaster-- 
are surely there. , : 


Let me describe a slum that might be in any one of several of the 
. large cities i have visitec. ‘he inhabitants are all Negroes 

and with few exceptions have entered the city from a state in the 

deep South anytimée;within the last month to the last three years, 

Often the composition of a school grade in such an area will alter 

so rapidly that a teacher wiiti fina at the end of a school year 

that she is teaching but few pupils who started with her in the 

fall. I recali che principal of one school stating that a teacher 
absent more than one week wiil have difficulty recognizing her 

class when she returns. This: cones about because mothers move with 
their offspring from one rented room to another from month to 

month and in so doing. often go from one elementary school district 

to another; I am told that resident tenements look more like | 

transient hoteis, I,write "mothers" advisedly, since in one neigh- 
borhood by no means..the worst i have seen, a questionnaire sent 

out by the. school authorities. indicated that: about .a third of: the 

pupils came from family units (one hesitates to use the word - 

"home") which had no father, stepfather, or male guardian. This 
particular section was by. no means homogeneous, of course, For. 

while many moved about from.room to room, a quarter of the parents 
reported that they owned their homes, Only 10 per cent of the a 
parents had graduated from high school and only 33 per cent had SP Tyce: 
completed the eiementary school. Contrast the situation in bet Bi a 
which a third of the parents have completed .glementary school eae A 
with that in a high~income suburb where 1s many as 90 per cent okey 
of the parents have bachelor's degrees, if wt graduate degrees 

from..a: wahwegnT ee ° 


These Negro pS seem .to vary considerably with resmeadll to 

the social mores. .in some there ,.are very bad gangs with gang. warfare 
) among the boys.. There arc also vicious fights outside of school 

| between Negro girls. The condition in one such neighborhood was. 
summed up to one of my staff by a principal of a.junior high os 
school who. said even he was shocked by the answers to a questionnaire |: 
to the girls which asked what was their biggest problem, The 
majority replied to the effect that their biggest problem was 

getting from the street into their apartment without being molested 
in the hallway of the tenement. He went on to say that the area 

had a set of social customs of its own. The women, on the whole, 
work and earn fairly good wages. but the male Negro often earns 


L5 


less than the woman and would rather not work at all than to be in 
this situation, As a consequence, the streets are full of 
unemployed men who hang around and prey on the girls. The 

women are the ceriters of the family and asa rule are ieee 
extremely loyal:to the children. The men, on the other baba are 
floaters, and mary ‘children’ have no idea who their father is, 


- Similar reports from principels and teachers can be heard by the . 
attentive and.sympathetic visitor to the Negro slums of any one = 


of several cities. Racial discrimination on the part of 
employers and labor unions is certainly one factor which leads 
to the existence of so many male Negro floaters. What is — 
terrifying is that the number of male youth in this category 
is increasing almost —" | o 


I have so: far refected: onky to white and Negro slums, A few 
words are necessary to point out that in some cities, New York 
in particular, there are.‘slum areas inhabited by recent  § | 
arrivals from Puerto Rico. In these sections, the Giles 
are similar to ‘those I have been describing but complicated 

by the difference in language. Unlike the American Negro _ 
from the South,.these recent arrivals bring with them a set | 
of social mores closely associated with their own methods of — 
communitcation, At the same time, they often, if not always, 
come with children whose schooling has been bad. Clearly the" 
task of educating these Puerto Rican children involves both a | 


reading and“a foreign language problem, These problems are so ~*~ © 


special I shall not‘attempt to discuss them here. One hardly — 
needs to point out-that their existence adds one more complication 
to the tasks confronting the administrators and teachers in the © 


New York City schools. Add to these problems the possibilities 


of interracial hostility and gang warfare between Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans and the resentment of both toward the whites, and — 
one has a veritable witches’ brew which comes to boil with | 
unsavory violence in-certain schools in certain areas--parti- 
cularly in the junior high school yéars. The amazing feature 

of the whole situation is that pupils make any progress in 
‘schools in some areas of ‘the vai bal z 


One needs ae to visit such a school | to whe convinced that the’ 
nature of the conmunity largely determines what goes on in the 
school. Therefore to attempt to divorce the school from the 
community is tc engage in unmreelistic thinking, which might lead 
to policies: that could wreak havoc with the school and the lives © 
of children. The community and the school are inseparable, ©“ 
For example, I have: waiked through schooi corridors in slum areas. 


and, lokimg into classrooms, have séen children asleep with their — 


a-** 
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heads on their hands... Is this situation the went at poor iis - De 
teachers ‘without, either: disciplinary. control or. teaching ability? : e4 
No, the ‘children. asleep. at. their desks have been up-all night =» +.” 
with no place to sleep, or else have been. subject.to incredibly: 
violent family fights and horrors through the night.” Checking... = 
into ome case, a principal ‘told one of staff that after climbing 

six flights of a tenement. he; found. the boy's home--one filthy. 4 
room with, ; a bed, a light, bulb, and.a sink... In the room-lived.. © 4.0: 
the boy" £. “mother. and | her. four children,. I might add that:4t_ ani 3 
not. uapsual for teachers. in these schools to, take home. with hen 
children, with, no place to go at. night.. The social attitudes. D0 _ Se 


found in this. kind of slum neighborhood are bound to. affect: -: » a 
the atmosphere of the school, As one Negro. teacher: said tp meg! ti 
"We do quite qell with. these. children in:the lower.grades.:: = 3 .:! 


Rach of us is, for.the few hours of the. school day, amecceptable. 
substitute for the mother. But when. they. reach. about.10,:11, or: : 
12 years of | age, we, lose them., At that time the ‘street: takes: :.:0-9~ 
over. In. texyms | of school work,.. progress ceases; indeed many :..2 i: ise:. 
pupils begin to go backward in their studies." 

“so ees py. baectep se 
I ask the readers ‘of this ‘wietes many of tee im ‘te: aopgied feos see 
wealthy suburbs, to. ponder the contrast between the. pass and: sett fs 
the education, of. their. children. and the. lives ‘and. education. - Le iaba Age 
of the boys. and girls. in the. neighborhoods | Ei have been:- tS? Gh tayes 
describing, It is. after visits to. schools like :these that - SiGe toe Gl) EES 
I grow impatient. with both critics and defenders of public education 
who ignore the realities of school situations to engage in | Ee, teenies, 
fruitless . debate about | educational philosophy, . purposes, and:: ROPE 
the like. These situations | call for. coats not ‘habe-apliceing - | 
arguments. ; .. a) _ ao hee ts 


3 a ie ts ale 
Those who are “deeply ‘concerned with ‘the. ‘education. ~ the. SET AR TABS 
children An these slum. areas are. not; waiting for. others. Leng rea 
to change the social setting. in which.the schools. pennies: ae ps 4 
are tackling the problem | of. getting the. boys and-girls |...: -- mee ey 
from the poorest’ famijies to. learn to. read and write and :do-- fbr 
arithmetic, ., Foreign languages in grade /7 or algebra in (930: 2: “eiGeo 
grade 8 (recommendations in my junior high school report) bes 2080, 
have little place in a school in which half the pupils 
in that grade read at the fourth grade level or. below. °.Homer -~=:.:° =‘! 
work has little relevance in a situation where home is 
filthy, noisy tenement... Discipline, of course,.is problem: he $3.4 
Many educators. would doubtless. be. jshacked by the: practice =.= 9° i: 
of on-the-spot “demotion. of one. full academic year, with $349 . 
no quebtions | asked, for 2}1 participants in fights, In. . 
one junior high school I know. Of, avery, able principal eimai 


so intolerable. a agemation that. he. ‘Mr sa age aque very aahiex 


PF 
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trouble with ‘the police. In this nae team ona: in many. okinawa! 

like it one finds. the boys wearing ties and. jackets to. calibeks. ae 
if not their 6ne Sunday suit. When spoken to in the classroom, 
they rise to recite, Passing time between classes may be as short 
as one minute in order to preserve order in the halls. The 

school attempts to bring some kind of order to otherwise 

chaotic lives. And what is important, this formal atmosphere, 


oi 


at least in one school I know of, appears to work. School 
spirit has developed, and efforts are now being made to enlist’ 
the interest of the parents in the education of their children, 
who must stay in school till they are sixteen and whom the 
school will try to keep in school till graduation to prevent 
unemployed, out-of-school youth from roaming the streets, 


In contrast to what one hears about "blackboard jungles," I 
think I am fairly safe in saying that::the outward manifestations of © 
discipline,: order, and formal dress are found to a greater degree - 
in the well-run slum schools of a city than they are in the. wealthier 
sections of the same city. The contrast is: especially noticeable — 
between city:.slum schools and wealthy suburban schools, where © 
informality in dress, deporitment, and classroom procedure is the‘ © 
rule. I doubt that many suburban parents would stand for the é 
regimentation and, formal discipline meted out in many slum ° 

schools... It is not accidental that that part of the progressive 
movement in education which, rebelled against formalism and | 
authoritarianism found root. in the suburban and private schools, 


I should like to record at this point my impression of what 

my colleagues and I have seen in slum sections of big cities. 
Almost without exception we have seen white and Negro teachers 

and administrators,-struggling: tenaciously and bravely against the 
adverse influences of the home and.the street. ‘As one of my — 
associates who had spent the best ‘years of his life asa =. | 
principal of a suburban public high school put-it, "I visited se 
junior high schools in New York. City in some‘of the worst 
areas, I expected to find bleckbeard jungles; instead } found © 
schools with high morale,-tight. diseipline, imaginative « a. 
principals and teachers. My visits to New York City junior high 
schools,"’ he went on to say, "have provided some of the most 
interesting and exciting experieaces I have had. In bad 
neighborhoods with children from hopeless backgrounds these schools — 
are really doing.a magnificent job," My own visits were 
largely confined to similar schools in Chicago, Detroit, and cet BEd 
Louis, and my admiration for what is being done in:those “i | 
cities is equal to that of my its ie 5 2 for’ what he : ‘saw in New 


York City. 


The Importance of the Home 

In the slum school, the development of: reading skills is © ‘x 
obviously of first importance. The earlier the slow readers |. 
are spotted and remedial measures instituted, the better. Indeed, © 
the same rule applies as well to any school, but in the heavily — 
college-oriented suburb, the number of slow readers if 
relatively small and teaching children to read by no means 

looms so large and difficult a problem as it does in the slums, 
Some commentators. have failed to recognize the relation of the . 
reading problem to the socio-economic and cultural level of the — 
home. Evidence on this point is found in the large cities, 


a 


Essentially the: same methods ar* used in all the elementary 
schools in a city, and yet the average grade level of reading in 
the sixth grade, for example, may vary as much as two:grades from 
one school to another. Concern with improving the reading of the 
pupils, particularly the slow reader, must continue well — 
the elementary school. 


Different adsinistrators. and teachers in various cities are 
tackling the problem of teaching reading in somewhat 

different ways, My associates and I were very favorably impressed 
by the effort that was being made in many of the cities we 
visited.. .Just how far up the reading scale one can hope to 

bring the majority of pupils in a slum neighborhood is an 


_ open question. The factors working against all forms of 


intellectual effort are powerful negative influences 

to overcome, Since the degree of influence of these .- 
negative factors varies from child to child even in the 

same neighborhood, and the neighborhood's social climate 

changes from year to year, sometimes from month to month, 

it would be very difficult to obtain significant figures if 

an analysis of the social factors were attempted.. One can 

only report that in spite of the Herculean efforts which are 
being made, there are many ninth-grade students in certain 

large city schools-~in some ws many as half--who are reading at 
a sixth-grade level ‘or lower. It must be remembered, however, 
that because of: the high family mobility very few of these youth > 
have had tha advantage of the svecial attention given to reading 
in ene Lower: grades ve the same city. 


In one evan’ t wisited,. the teachers themselves, mostly 

Negroes, felt that the-only way to improve the reading of 

the children in the first three or four grades was to do something © 
with their mothers, If the head of the family unit+could be located 
and brought into coamunicati.on with the school, attempts were ) 


made to stimulate an inverest in aewspapers, magazines, and seeusbiy ae 


even books. One of the troubles, the teachers said, is that when 


the childrén leave the’ school they: mever see anyone read anything=-- — 


not even newspaper, "If we ‘could change the family attitude toward — 
reading, we could accomplish much," With this statement one must ts 
heartily agree and likewise agree that even a slight change, ~— 
which was all that was expected, ‘wovld pean a be reftected in 
the he aparety’ of the childten, 


In other’ alii tease een e > thé -§ point was andi again oan pre 
Therefore: many such schools use social workers or visiting teachers 
to keep the parent or parents in touch with the school. This is not: 
always an easy.task, for the almost illiterate parent may be 3 
frightened: of anyone officially connected with educatién. But if © 
the parents can be indticed to adopt a positive ‘attitude: toward the 
school, a first step has been taken. If the reading of some 

sort of printed material can be started, the way is open for the 
only by a greatly increased expenditure of funds on adult 

education can the present blocks to children’s educational 

progress be removed in the most depressed areas of the large 

cities. Trials of new procedures and imaginative approaches 

to a complex social and educational problem are certainly in order. 
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In connection with the difficult task of teaching reading, it 

is well’ worth pointing out that without the development of 

modern testing what is now. being accomplished would be quite | 
impossible. IL am convinced that fifty years. ago in all communities, _.. 
and even fifteen years ago in many schools, the slow reader was . MiG 
not identified or, if identified, was just ignored. Today in-all | 

the larger school systems, reading tests are given in most grades, 

and the reading level of each pupil and the average of each grade 

are carefully recorded. This procedure has proved its value, 

Unlike’ the. =.Q, scores it is clear what the reading level tests 

try to measure, Furthermore there is a mass of evidence that, by 
remedial work, a.child may improve his. standing on such a test, — 

What is of prime significance in all the larger schools is that 
remedial measures are taken to improve the reading level of those 

who have some ability but are far behind the average for their 


age. 


At the risk of being unduly repetitious, I must emphasize that 

for the last few pages. I have been discussing, for the most part, | 
Negro slums,: To suppose that all Negroes live in such neighbor-' 
hoods, even in. the large cities, would be to make a totally 
unwarranted,imference from what I have reported, -A trained 
sociologist would peshaps he able to.characterize every block of 
city tenements in terms of a series of concepts developed in 

recent years by his colleagues, Presumably to do go would 

require an.extensive survey. As a tirst approximation to the date 
which would be thus obtained, one can use the information 

supplied by the principals of thepublic schools serving the 
different, and usualiy adjacent, Negro neighborhoods, Particularly 
significant are the reading levels, the scholastic aptitudes and . 1 
achievements in. grades 7 and 8, and the droppout rate after grade8, . 
Using .such criteria, I know that one will find gradations of Negro 
neighborhoods in a number of the large cities, just as one finds 

a similar gradation in white neibhborhoods-~-running from slums to. 
well--do--dq residential sectioas. Furthermore, in some sections 

of scme cities, at least the upper grades wiil be mixed white ... 
and Negro, xeflecting, of course a mixture of. races in the larger... 


geographic area from which the upper grades draw their ae {|- 


In such schools, I-am toid, itis usual to find far more whites ..-;....- 

than Negroes. in.the group that. scores high on aptitude and. ihe se ) 
achievement;.tesis, . At: first sight such facts might be taken |... ° 
as evidence as to the inherent superiority of the white children 

for academic work, but anyone who has observed even casually the 
situation of the Negro in the Large cities gnd who knows the influ-~ 
ence of the family on the school performance of the children will - ..: 


see the faliacy of any such conclusion, The position of the 

family in the total. community, in this case the entire city, and 
the past performance of the friends and relatives of the family. 
in getting a job and obtaining recognition enormously affect the | | 
attitude of the parents toward intellectual tasks and the desires . | 
and ambitions of the children. - 


"process. 
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The Economics of. ‘Michael Harrington (Reprinted from Commenweal . 
,: ie July —— : 

If all the 1navtilbtinatiiie laws *- ae ‘Taited States were imm~’& ' '~ ~Hpeaited, 

race would still remain one 01. “5 ee »>ssing moral and political problems 


in the nation. S03 A : 
Negroes in’ eats cauntry are not simply the victims of a series of iniquitous 
statues, <The Amerioan economy, the American’ society, the American uncon: ious 
are all racist.’ “If suddenly all the laws were framed to provide equal oppor- 

‘. ‘tunities, a majority of the Negroes would no! ‘se able to take full advantae 
.. of the _chahge.: There would still be the vast, silent, and automatic system — | 
directed against men atid women of color. For to belong to a racial mino~ity 
is’ to be poor, and poor in a ‘special way. It is to live within a vicious 
circle of poverty whith has been institutionalized for well over a century. | 
Legislation which segregates buses or lunch counters is only part of this 


- Some optomistic pepple do not understand how deeply racism is established in 
American life. Given time, they argue, these peopbé will rise in the society’ 
like the Irish, the Jews, the Italians @rd all thé rest. But this notion = 
misses two decisive facts? that the Ne Po: 48 colored, and no other group *” . aa 
the United States has every really. fated ‘this problém; that the Negro of te'ay 
is an ifiternal migrant who will facé ras Sm.wherever he moves, who cannot leave 
his oppression behind like’a Czar or a- potato famine. To be equal, the Negro 
2quLres Something much more profound than a way "into" the society; he needs 
a transfoomation of some of the basic institutions of the society. 


Perhaps the simplest way to point up the racism of the AmeriGan economy is to 
recall a strange case of jubilation. Late in I960, the Department of Lahr 
issued a study, "The Economic Situation of Negroes in the United States." | 
noted that in 1939, non-white workers earned, on the average, forty-one per 

nt as muchn as whites; and that by 1958, their wages had clim! + to fifty- 
eight per cent of those of whites. Not a little elation greeted this ='nounce- 
ment., with some editorialists citing these statistics °-= indicating that slow 
and steady progress was being made. (At this raté, the Negro would reacl: 
parity with the white some time well past the year 2000.) 
To begin with, the figures were somewhat more optimistic than the reality 
of the Negro gain reflectdd the shift of rural Negroes tc cities, and Sov'’ =n 
Negroes to the North. In these Gases, the people involved increased *: : 
come by going into a iniore™ ee ae section of the” economy as a whole. | 
within each area - Northern ity, § tern city, agriculture, - their rr! == ve 
position remained the same: " at the do - Part of the gain, then, was the 
result of ecdnomic geography rather than of the workings’ of the aeeeetys ; “Then 
taking a depression year (1939) as a base and comparing it to a year of “~~ - 
ion (1958) also tended to exaggerate the advance, for Negroes in 1939 were 
particularly vic timized. 


Another important aspect of the problemwas obscured by the sweeping comparison 
nost editorialist iiade between the 1939 figures and those of 1958. Even the 
Department of Labor figures themselvés indicate that the major gain was made 
during World War II ( the increase from 1939 to /19h7 jas from I. per cent: 

for Negro males to 54.3 per cefit.) “In the postwar period, the rate of advance’ 
slowed down by two-thirds. Moredver, most of the optimism was based upon figures 
for Negro men. When the women are! — and one takes a median family 


any cape: hired last and fired first. 
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income ikea: the Current Population melorts. Negroes - from .51 csi of 
white family income in 1947 to 57 per cent in 19 and then See hinen back’ : 
to the 1947 levels by 1959! | ae 


But even without these Qualifications, the fact is stark. enough: . that “the 
United States fouiid cause for celebration in the fact that Negro workers — 
had reached 58 per cent of the way to the wage lével Of white workérs. And 


' this situation is deeply imbedded fn * the very structure of the American 
, economy. / 


es --s. _— ; 


For ofie thee. Negroes in the United States are concentrated in the worst se : 


A third continue to lire in the rural South, most of them merely subsisting © 
within an ecomomy of p.véerty and a society of more or less open terror, The 
third who live in Southern cities, and the third who livé in Northern cities, 


“have bettered their position when compared to the sharecropper. But' they are 


in the lowest paying jobs, the jobs hardest hit by recession, and. they at in 
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‘Thus, iecording to the Department of Labor, ini960 four ‘ear cent of Negro efipLoy- 


ees were "professional, technical and kindred workers" (compared to'11.3 per P er 


cent f6r the whites), 2.7 per cent were "manage: 8, officials and proprietors® , - 


(compared to 176 fo¥ the whités). At the econamie-and status tor oT the 


_ occupational structure, in short, there were 6.7 pe~ eout of the Negr -S - and | ) 


25.9 per cent of the whites. “And this, in ites?*, ~~---sented cons: ~sble 
gains for the Negroes as compared ta 19 Q. 


Going down the ocCupational scale, the Negroc ‘re primarily Erommee se 


lowest-paying, dirtiest jobs. In 1960, 20 per cent of the whites had | o 
skill industrial jobs, while the Negro share of this classification was .- '* 


cent. Semi~ski lied mass production workers and laborérs constituted aroun 

8 per cent of the Négro male populatién.(and 25.3 ner cent of thé while maias.) 
vhen it cones to Negro women, oné confronts a discriminated minortty within a 
minority. According to a New York State study, Negro female income as a 
sertentage of white actoally déclined between 1949 and 195i ( and, in 1960, 

over a third of Negro women were still employed as domestics..) 


in part, this occupational structure of the Negro community in the United 
States is the inheritance of the past. It reflects what happens to a people 
iho have been systematically oppressed and denied access to skill.and opporta- 


ity. If this exhausted the problem, there would be a basis for optimiam. -One 


could assume that the Negro would leave behind the mess of pottage which the 


white American has bequeathed him, aind'’move into the future at a much improved 


rate. But that is not the case. For the present position of the Negro in the 
economy has béen institutionalized’ Unless something basis is done, the situa- 
tion will reproduce itself for years to come. 
Take, a8 an exaiiple, the problems of auttmatitn. This has caused "structural" 
anemployment through-out the American work force, i.e. jobs have been destroyed 
and not just temporarily Suspended, When this happens, the blow falls dispro- 
portionaiely upog the Negro. As the a4ast” significan group to enter the factory, 
the, Negroes have. low seniority (3f they are luck enough tobé in union occupations 
and they are laid off first.” As one of the least.skilled groups in thé work” 
force, they will hive the hardést time getting enotber ‘job. The "older" Negro 
(that is, above forty) will certainly néver find another job as good, and he may 
well be condemned to —— 2a amie for Ane i of his life. 
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means, in some cases, wiping out the: ; 


} ; 


All of this-is.immediate and automatic. Jt is done without the intervention of 
a single racist; yet it is a profound part of racism in the United gestae In 
thé lotig run, however, automation will pose an even larger problem. Thr: 
structiire’ of American ‘industry is doing away with semi-skilled jobs and dividing 
the workers into polar groups: the higtily skilled technicians; the unskilled . 
sweepers and janitors, the low-paid ‘workers of various service industries, the 
unemployed. At, this particular point in time, the deficiency in skill and edu- — 
cation @hich America has imposed upon the Negro becomes a special burden. It ) 
gains made by semi-skilled workers in mass; 
oduction industries., Genérelly, it “points coyavd the concerntration of © 
Nebroes: in even lower sectors: of the Roonomy 


) 
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-Much of this i3 "autanatic", that is th consequence of an economic Se ae 


which fias absorbed the cotisequences of racism and thereby hurts the Negro 


whether there is malice or not. HoWever, there is another aspect of the situ- 


ation’ which does involve cénsciovus racism. In 1960, according to the report _ 
of Herbert Hill, Labor Secrétary of the National Asstciation for the Advance-" 
ment of Colored People, Negboes made up only 1.69 per cent of the total number 
of apprentices in the economy. (The exact figure offered by Hill “has been dis- 


puted; | the” ‘shockiiig fact which he describes is agreed upon by everyone.) In 


hort, Negroes weee being denied the possibility of changing their plight. 


The main Cause of this problem is the attitude of management, whicha fundament~ 
ally detérmines hiring policy. “But in the case of apprenticeship programs, — 


the labor movement and the Federal and state agencies involved also bear part. 


of the responsibility. The exact assignment of blame has been a controver- 
sial subject” recently, yet no one has really questioned the existence of a 


_ problem of tremendous magnitude and: ' consequence. 


Thus enim in the United States” are concentrated in low payinr i*>*. in non- ~ 


union jobs, in*jobs without seniority. Where they sve union mem ‘they \ 
have low seniority. They suffer discrimination in both filring and ‘ ~ing, and . 


they tend to be grouped in dccupations which dre pecuiiarly vulnerabie to un- 


employment {in the current recession, the Negro anemployment rate is over 
ourtéen per cent, i.e. about twice that of thites). And they are not becoming 
@ prime vic~-ims of the revolution in technology taking place in th: United 


‘§tates. 

These facts should make it possible to define the peculiar characteris of 
Negro poverty, itS special miserable place in the general American c" o of 
poverty. The Negro finds himself in this plight because of what has ': 

done to him throughout Ame~ican history: he has been systematically pr: od 


for taking the lowest position within the economy. In this context, th :i-ist 
weighs upon the Negro present. But at thé same time, the Negro arrives a'. this © 
iiipasses at’a particular time in Afierican history; not, as was the case !nr the 
great immigrant wives, during 4 period of movement west, of growth aiid expansio 
but rather whén growth rates aré slackening, when automation is destroying the 

mechanism whereby a man could gradually work’his way up the skill laddér even i 
he lacked education. In this context, the present weighs upon the Negro future. 
If the “automatic" trends are left to themselves, American industry will contin- 


ue to produce racism as a basic cammodh ty . 
It would, howeve¥, be a mistake to reduce the plight of the Negro to a ctnse- 
quence of the workings of tinconsious- economic laws. The attitudes and preju- 
dices, of American Society reinforce the tendency to keep the Negro at the bot- 
toi of the occupational structure. And the fact that the Negroes have the — 
a -_ the lowest incomes, the most. miserable neighborhoods , in turn 


Li - 
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reinforces racist attitudes. It confirms all of the stereotypes: that Negroes 
are 12Zyy inéfficient, stupid, and so forth. Not only ate ,these people held ~ 
_ down,a majorit¥ of them at levels well below any. standard ra peony s ord are 


then reviled for being where society put them. 


Perhaps the easiest way to pinpoint the Sffect of a non-automatic and conscious ; 
recism is to see what happens when a Negro does get an education atid begins to © 
_ Move up.githin the economy North, South, East, and West, the pattern is the 
same: NebrSes. are paid Less ‘than whités "with the same educatiofal ba¢kground ; 
and the moré educated’’a Negro, the more he is discriminated against in this 
regard. Herman Miller, one of the best know &uthorities on income statistics 
has computed that the white Soutlierfi college graduate’ receives 1.85 times the 
compensation of his Negro counterpart; and'in the North, the white edge is. 
1.59. This kind 6f situation is theresult of momething more than automatic laws 
of the market, for it demonstrates that the Negro is paid less even when he has 
the skill, ca that cat aspect of ne; imamate increases as he — educa- — 


ted. =: | | 
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Indeed, the office is One of the main problem areas’ in the system of diseriit: 
tion. Office work is regarded as more perscnal, more social than the factory. 
To at least some of thé peoplé involve, integrated Working verges on the inte- 
gration of the néighborhood or the™home, and it is resisted mightily. The re-~ 
sult is that Negroes are cut off from advancement into the better paying, bigher 
status jobs by a wall of management and white-collar” pre judic&. (in 1960, 5° +! 
a third of white women were in the office; the figure of Negro women was 8.¢ 


- per cent.) 


This social isolation finds its classis expression of course, in the ghetto. As 
a result of the segregation of neighboriioods, it iS possible for a city like 
New York to habe a public policy in favor of integration, and yet to maintain 

a system of effective segregation. In the mid-fiftkes, for example, New York 
public school system took a look at itself, dividing the schools into Gronp X 
with a high concentration of Negroes or Puerto Ricans, and Group Y where the 
Negro and Puerto Rican population was less than ten per cent of the student 
nody.e They dound that the X Schools which Negroes attended’ were older rid less 
adéquate, had more probationery and subbtitute teachers, more classes for re- 
tarded children and fewer for bright pupils. This situation had developed with- 
in the framework of a public, legal commitment to integrated education (some 
steps have been taken to remedy this situation, but it is ~‘‘!1 basically the 


same. ) - 


But the other groups in the United States live in ghettoes w'::n they first came. 
Isn't this simply a repetition of the pattern whétch obtained for the Irish, 
Jews, Italians, and the other? The enormous difference herve is one of ¥isibilit 
ty. The talented and adventurous ‘whité immigrant could establish a store out- 
side of the ghetto, could gett a better job outside of the ghetto, eventually 
could rise in a profession outside of the ghetto and then move. But the Negro _ 
takes the Sign of thé ghetto with him wherever he goes: like the Jew under 
Nazism wearing a Star of David, he is always identifiable, he will always bx- 


citing what prejudice there is. 


_ This becomes more of a” ‘problem the higher up in the economy one moves. The 
bright son of an immigrant family who got an education could begin to move in 
the society at large. He cold be an Irish lawyer, or a Jewish doctor and have 
white, Anglo-Saxon Protestant clients dnd patients. But, outside of government 
sefvice and a few othér areas, the Negro professional is confined to the Negro 
world. Even when ther is success, racism limits it. 


- 
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force strong enough to deal with this complex situation. 


5 


‘All of this has. had a Ko Sakina effect Upon the Negro bearable Some th--- 
rists believe that Negroes Have a lower level of appiration, of ambition, 

‘than whites because of their positon: a the economy and in the society. But in 
a Study of the New York State Commission Against Discrimination, an even more 
‘serious: situation was described: one i which Negro: children had more aspira- 


. tion’ than whites from the ‘game income level- but less of a chance to fulfill. 


| the ir ambi ti on. 
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In this pr a autos “Antonoveky and Melvin Lerner described the result as _ 
pathological, condition . . . in our society." The Negro child, coming from. a 
‘fatiily in which the fatke?* occupied a miserable position ifithe occupational 


| Structure, was forced to reject the parents, and to put forth new and different 

- goals” for himself. At the same timé as the level of aspiration Was thus 
highér thaii that’ of the white children ( who would feel ** > bittérness of | 

. théir material poverty less, Since it was fiot mixed with the degradation of — 


racism) , | their ambitions wéve much moye ufirealistic, for they continued. to live 
in essentially the same world as their parents. : aes 


In a sense, there is a symmetry in thé social impace or racism in the United 


States.‘ White American keeps the Negro down, and then uses the fact that the © 
Negro is on the bottom of the pilé 4s an argument for keeping him there,as a 


definition of that the Negro naturally is. On the one hand, the Negro is 


enough of an American to partipate in the cult of sucdess and of advar «ment 
believing that he should ~ise in the society like everyone else. Ont: Sd 
other hand, the Négro is not enough of an American (because bhhe whites il not 


‘let him be) to participate in the fact of success and advancement in pr’ tion, _. 


to his numbers. Prejudite and hatred from the whites join with impossii m= 


', bition and disillusion from many Negroes and together they creaté a psyc: ry 


ec 


” of rac ism, a society of racism, even whennall the statues say very nice i. "Se 


This whole process of economic and socitl discrimination is a vicious circie 
(the Goncépt of the vicous circlé was orginally put forward in this ['rid by 
Gunnar Myrdal). In thé last quarter of the nineteeftith «: -, yvacisi. laws 
played an important part in extablishing this pattern by effectively nullifying 
the emancipatory potential. of the Civil War. Today, aliiost a century lat-~. 
the laws are a small part of the cca and the pattern has become inst. 
tionalazed. | 


AlI ‘of this can be expinased” quite simply: that America has decreed a parti::.- 


lar kind of poverty for its racial minorities, that it will not let them out 
This impoverishment breeds an inability to take advantage of the opportunities 
of the society, even when they do open up. If this situation is to be changed, 


it’ will be the result of a massive shift in public policy. That is theonly. 


ae 


Once it is realized that the probaem‘of the Negvo i8 the problem of institutiont 
alized poverty, then the fate of the Negro is inextricably mixed with the fate 
of the ppor generally. If, for instance, ‘the scandal of American housing were | 
really challenged, that could have an enormous impact upon this whole problem. 
Miserable housing is probably the largest sing&e problem of the poor generally, 
the force that created and recreates poverty in géneration after generation. — 
Sharing this plight’ witn all poor people, thé Négro adds to it the indignity of 
the ghetto. If there was a public Housing program which built the value of 
integration into its work, if it were decided that the ghetto was to be eradi- 
cated from the cities of America » it would: mean more. than décent housing for 
the’Negro. It would mean a frontel agsault on one: of: the prime mechanisms 


of racism in American eget 
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On the job, the situation is perhaps even fiore difficult. The Negro is the 
‘most injured vittim of automation: the Negro "type” of job is being destroyed 
at a much faster rate’ than those in which white workers are concentrated. To 
deal with tha whole problem is going to require an enormogs governmental effort, 
one whieh way inGlude funds for retraining, for a different type of education 
al system, and for some — of planning of industrial growth and locatinn. 


In a sense, \ this” ‘techholbgical crisis offers America a unique ‘opportunity. For 
‘if the mation were to attack the problem as a whole, if it were to del with 
structural unemployment, it could at the saiie time change the position of the 
Negro within the economy. Any serious program aimed at providing displaced | 
workers with skill and opportunity will automatically help the Negro as a_i 
Negro, if it does not contain racist | ooh ll The authority to act against 

. discrimination in governmental anid ent-related employment already exists. 
If it is coupled with a program to’ “ with the consequences of. automation, the 


doc ial gain would be. ‘enormous. « ez 7 
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Yet, one wontlers. Nousing ‘and automation are taro of the mpst oveotal and con- 
tpoversial problems of American society geuerally. As they beceiie more and — 
more Obvious in iiic late fiftées,. resistaiice to the effort réquired to deal 
with them increased.* The’ forces’ of conservatism prepared for a bitter fight. 
Politically, ttie Negro is a minority and consequently incapable of ;-:!:ting 
across. these programs on His bwi. Hi fate, as so often happens in this nation 
of profound "unofficial" racism, depends Largely on what the white follts do. . 


If, as is quite possible, America reguses to deal with the social evils of: 
Structural unemployment and miserable’ housing, it will at the same ti: © have 

‘ refused to deal, with thep problem of race. There will be speeches on equality, 
. there will be good Court. decisions, and the United States will move toward a 
constitutional definition of itself as completely egalitafian.” Th°"™' cro, 
from within his world of double poverty (almest’as if thére were a race class 

_ condefined to be poor) will watch all this bitterly. There will be occasional 
| celebrations - peraps the next one will be called in twenty years when the 
‘Negro nears Spe: tits cent of the white wage level. . But moynL ng basic will 


"have changed.’ 


"The Negro in Northern — from An American Dilemna by Gunnar Myrdal 


. | (Although writtefi in 1946," Mr. Myrdal's comments have particualr significance 
» in light of the recent Supreme Court, Decision regarding rennpay amant ) . 


@- 


=e The Negro coming’ ‘from the South: re the: North was as policaliy innocent. -nd ignons 
ant as the immigrant from a country Like Italy where democratic politics was not. 
. well developed 4nd was very different from politics in the Northern United States. 
: It was guite natural, therefore, for Negro politics in the North to take’ foriis ‘. 
J - Similar to Italo-American politics. Ignorance and poverty caused a dispr oportion- 
oe ate. amount of non-voting among Negroes, although nit nearly as much as among ~ bt 
a Italian immigrants who had to become citizens before they could exercise the fran-. 
| ‘chi&e. Non-voting was perhaps accentuated aiiong some Negroes by a tir ldity caused 
by violence in the Sovth. Other Negroes, perhzps, felt a stronger urge to vote in 
‘the North because they had been disfrafichised in the South. “Like other immigrants 
since young ‘adults migrate to a greater extent than any other ‘age group, Negroes 
formed a larger propertion of the adult popolation than of the total popul on. 
Therefore they had a potential voting strength greater than their total numbers — 
would indicate. Like other tmmigrantd, they often traded their votes for these 
material favors, although they wer perhaps not as wise or successful e3 sdme of 
the other immigrants in getting a quid pro que. tole ptjer tgnorant iminigrants iS i 
they tended to follow the narvow pol. eadership of ‘those of their own group 
who sought politicéa plums for thendiiibves. Still they were not unified, partly 
because of the rivalry between the recent immigrants from the, South and those ca 
‘longe established in the North. i\ : oa 
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: In the last deeade, however, the Negro vote has shifted radically unde~ th- rull 

E. of the New Deal and the push of the lily-white movement. Atiotehr trai. ot the 
Negro vote was that it was, on the Whole, passionatciy aware of the r ‘'on of 

. a candidate or issurve to the Negro problem. Unlike other native Ameri <=, Negroes 
when. they thought politically, though first in terms of thei? ethnic ¢ » and 
>only secondly in terms of the nation as a whole. Foreigh-born citizens e | 
this tbait also, but it tends to disappear in’ the second and third gener”: . ‘n.. 


With Negroes it is tending ‘to incréase as Negroes become more organize! pOlie | 
tically conscious. “No Negro leader can expect to remain popular if he : vts. 
a white man who is reputed to be anti-Negro. A "friend of the Negro pe: ' need 


not-always have the backing of the local Negro leaders to get the Negro vote. 
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Although individual Negroes are not restricted from voting in the North, the - may 

‘ be. One Condition which limits tte infltience of the Negro's vote once it is calls 
We refer to the practice of gerrymandering - that is, of so setting the boundaries 
of election districts that the vote of a m&hnrity group is cut up and overwhelmed 
by the vote of the majority group... 


Gesides gerrymatdering, there is another way in which the Negro vote is kept from 
having its proper weight ifi the élection of candidates. “This is by neglecting to 

' vedistrict as population grows or declinés at different rates in different dis- 
tricts. The practice is especially important with respect to voting for national 
congressmen and state lIegistators, and it has some significance for the election 
Of Gity aldermen. Negroes wilI flow into a district and still have only the sam e 
representation as 4 declining rural aréa wiih perhaps one-tenth population. This 
is, of course, a problem farmore genéral than a Negroone: it is the problem of 
cities to get their fair share of representation in relation to aural aress, and 
= problem ‘of densely populated city districts to geth their fair share in rela- 

jon 
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— tion to Fotten lproughe While’ there is” ‘probably no special anti-Negro pre judice 
in the practice,;-Negroes aré hurt far more by it than most ether groups sincé 
they have béen moving to Northern cities at a more rapid rate than have others. 
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While the: practiée is clearly unconstitutional, and the state legislatures are 
guilty as they are the only ones empowered to make the adjustments, the courts 
have™been loath to intérfere. The Constitution, however, gives the United States 
Cpngress power to override the staté législatures. The neglect to redistrict 
also creates a form of "natural" gerrymandering that ‘hurtS the Negroes. ‘When mie : 
grants come to a\city ttiey usually do not. happend to distribute” themselves” | 
"according to the boundaries of certain voting districts. Asa result their vote 

ea conmreet Split. even, oo they form a ‘Single communi ty . | ee ee 


so # xe ee ee ee ee ee 
No comprehensive wtudy has yet heen made on the extent of non-voting among’ Negroes” 
in the North. The general impressions is the Negroes - like whites with the same 
average. educatiotial and economic status - afe somewhat apathetic. The. statistical! . 
evidence, hoiever ,. does not present a consistent pictiire and suggests that Negro: 
apathy is partly a fimction of local conditions. Negro apathy in Détroit seems to. 
be due to-the city-wide type of election, the non-partisan character of the elec-' . 
tion with -a concomitant weak party organization and the lack of organization and | 
my le&idership among Negroés. Negro activity in Chicago semms to be related to the © 
* partisan and close character of the election, the sdlicitation of the Negro-vote ~ 
_by white’ politicians, the Support of Negro racketeers and the strength of the 
Negro ‘porgani zations. 
The fact’ that Negroes vote to & ‘greater extent than whites in Chicago seretartling. 
All eXisting studies - nadé for a few citiés in the United States and for mat: 
demonratic countries in Europe =< show a striking relationship between nonvoting 
and poverty. The correlation may be even stronger for whites in the United States © 
since theré is no labor pa¥ty to bring out the labor vote, and the political os 
_. machines bring out ofily a relatively small selected vote. “Since the buix of the 
Negroes are very poor, we should expect them to be much more politically conscious 
. of the vote. The data do not support -so far as voting is concerned - i 2 common © 
stereotype that Negroes politically apathetic. | 
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On the whole, Negroes have come to be rather like whites in their a tea 11 be- 
havior iti the North. They vote about the same proportions as whit: ‘hry are 
no longer tied to the Republican party;"they eschew third parties; they bre 
nanan a class differéntial in their adherence to the Democratic par’ - On 
ey other Hand, most Negro voters aré moré keenly aware of a candidates attitide 


toward their group than are most other Americans - perhpps only because they are 

one of the few ethnic groups against whom politicians ever discriminate. Fven ~ 

though Negroes are seeking only their rights as citizens and a proportionai.r share 

rod the political spoils, they find they have to be choosy about parties and candi- 
tes. ; 


ae rapidly; and it is nationwide...Tke membership is young, prédominantly male, 
essentially lower class, almost wholly American Negro and predominantly ex- 
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in many Negro hearts. | > 


The Black Muglim Movement: (Excerpts from The Black Muslims by 


C. F:ic Lincoln) 


The Black Muslins are probably America's fastest growing racist sect - 


100,00 militant "Black Men" who loox forward to the day when the white man in 


America will be*"treated as he ought to bé treated." The Movement is growing 


_— 


Chrisitan... In December 1960, there. sixty-nine temples or missions in twenty- 


~. seven states, from,California to Massachusetts and Florida. Under the leadership 


of Elijah Muhammad , who has been hailed by thousands inside and outside the Move- 
ment as "the most fearless Elack Man in America," the Black Muslims are demanding 
and getting a hearing from a significant element of the Negro community. Their 
ultimate demand- ‘that Black Men be allowed to:set up a separate’ Staté within the 


-. United States, occupying ‘as much as one-fifth-of the nations territory - commainis — 
little or no atéention aiiong non-Muslim Negroes.’ But the lashing indictment of 


. / 


the white man that su 


ports the demand st~ikes a responsivs, if reluctant, chord 
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~ » The Black Muslims“are neither pacifists nor apgressors. They pay zéalous 4 


attention. to the requirements of the letter of law regarding peace and order. 


They engage in no"sit-ins", test ‘no segregation statutes, participate in 


"marches oh \Washington". or anywhere else. But they do believe in keeping the 8 


scores even, and they have ‘warned all Americe that "an eye for an Bye and 1 
tooth for a tooth" is. the only effective way to settle racial difference::... 
~The, Black ‘Muslims aré convinced that they have learned the ultimate truth 


and ready to make any sacrifice it my derand of them. Theirs is not a "Sunday 


religion": “ Phe Muslim temples hold frequent meetings, and” every Muslim is re- 
quired to attend two (and often more) meetings a week. Nor is it a religion that 
Spares the bilfold.. The mass of Muslims are from the Negro lower class, witi. re- 
latively ‘low incomes, and they are encouraged to live respectably and pro: 

for their families. But the men are urged to hold steady jobs; and all 

are forbidden’ to gample, smoke, drink, overeat, indulge in fripperies or 


| ecredit.’’ A$’.a result most Muslims enjoy a healthy standard of living and 


have’ enough cash left over to swell the Movement's coffers. 
- “Every Muslim” is expected to givé a fixed percentage of his income to 

Movement eacti ‘year. In 1952 this percentage was set at one-third of all e 
but the figure i8 probably not always so high. In addition, the temples « 
contributions for a variety of funds, many for local purposes and at leasl<« — 
the use’ of the naticnal headqua~ters at Temple No. 2 in Chicago. Of the six 
known National furds, four are earmarked fo~ real eztate, public relations, © 
official travel and new ca~s; one is an anmal/collection on the anniverSary oi 
Fard's birthday, February 26th, with no purpose ‘designated; and one is a "’ 
cretionary fund, the "No. 2 Treasu~v ana Central Point Fund," for Muhammad to 
use as he ‘sees fit. “The incyrease in the total funds available to the Movement is 
suggested by the increase in its realestate, holdings in Chicago in the last 91x 
years ‘A from-an estimated$150,000 in 195) to an ‘gtimated $500,000 at the end 
of 1960... , ge . ee 

Thé Muslims demand ‘an entirely'separate black economy, arguing that . ' until 
the Negro is economically independent will he*be,,in any real senSe, free. The 
total annual incéme of the American Negre:, they point Gut, is more than $20 
billion - greater than the tct?21 income Of Canada and greater than that of several 
European states. Such’a purchasing powér, if Spent among Negro businessmen and 
invested in Negro enterprises, would earn the-respect of every nation in the 
world. |The Muslims concede that the white man has,\for thé moment, 4n edge on 
technical and commercial know-how. (The Black Man must ‘learn whatever tte white 
man can teach him and then outstrip the white man in productivity and trade. 
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2 In elabdraténg their doctrines, the Black Muslims have achieved what ‘seems 4 
- to be @ paradox: a rigorously high moral standard of perSonal: and group behvior, 
laced with a consuming and potentiallyviolent racial and religious hatred. For - 
th Muslims, however, this is no parcic :. They urge "y4ace among brothers". — 
‘nt out that thé white man, having scorned brotherhood with non-whites,; |. 
“on only 'be‘a brother to himself." They urge submission ‘to.all autho~ity' except — 
'o the authority of the white man which, ‘they assert, is not legitimate but is : 3 
sirply “imposed by force and maintainéd by intimidation". The Muslims' social 
aorality is, in short, an ifi-group morality. They find no mandate, exce>* that 
of temporary expediency, for peace and submission between whites ‘and ‘blacnks. | 
: A powerful and long-range recyuiting device of the Movement is its parochial 
schoals, with their massive emphasis on education about the Black Meh ~ his res- 
‘plendent ‘past, his divine nature, his tr iumvha>+ future... There are iicw' two active 
parochial schools (known as Universities of Islam) in Chicago and Detroit, and | | 
‘plans, Have been made to havé a school attached to each temple. The Jniversity of a ee 
Islam in Chicago includes grades one to twelve and is accredited by, the agencies — eek 
which’ rate. the city's schoolS. It is housed in a4 mode~n building and has an en- , 
roliment of about three hundred students.” The University of Islam in Detroit hes | 
about one hundred sttcerts. In ooth the Chicago and Detroit schools, the "Future — 
_, Leaders of’Islam" attend classés fifty weeks a year. Both ave staffed with | 
Christian aS well as Mislim per3onnel... in poth schools Arabid is, taught fro: eee 
the third gradé on, for « mastery, of his, lat aggeis held’ ‘to ‘be the Black Man's ‘ 
key to a knowledge of his ::35t and to acceptabili ty in the universal ' »>therha. 
| ; ; a bi: 6 ieee 
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HARLEM ~+ Carl Anthony 


\ You know. after a very harassing wectine with some of the young 
people of the Harlem Educational Project Peter Countryman, Kathy : 
Rogers and myself went to Kathy's house to talk and we were talking - 
about nationalism. We arrived at a point where Peter said, "You — 
know maybe I shouldn't say this, but frankly 1 think this business 

f the white man ) feeling guilty is for the birds. It just doesn't 


mean anything." 


: So I said, "Well, the truth of the matter is, if you want to 
Be technical about it, the business of me feeling three hundred years 
f oppression is for the birds too. I mean I'm only 22 years old, 
how can I .feel three - - you know, it doesn't make sense. I think 
maybe what I want to talk about is ambivalence. Maybe that's it. I. 
want you to feel what I feel. I'm asking you to feel what I feel. 
And yet by my very being here, asking you to feel what I feel as 1a 
black man, by the black man's definition in Harlem,is Uncle Tomism. 


A paradox. 


| I was in the room last night as you began to sing and I had a 
feeling which i didn't understand. I wrote some things about it 
which I'd like to read since I probably will forget them. Maybe 
you'll understand. Last night as the music welled up in the room 
Something began to happen, something inside of each of us which no 
man can explain. I looked about the room and saw tears in the eyes, 
tears streaming down the faces of people who had smiled earlier in 
the day, or who had looked bored. And I knew that some of you were 
experiencing a great liberation. You felt a warm and deep love for 
the students in the South who do what they do for all of us. And 
then suddenly I was depressed. I should have felt a great release, 

a great freedom. I was depressed and I couldn't understand why. The 
feeling worsened, and I went over to the piano and scribbled something 


on a piece of paper: 


'My friend was thirsty and I went down to the bank of the 

river and knelt down and fetched up the water in imy hands 
to bring it to him. And when l neturned to him the water 
had drained away and my hands were ary. 


I was to bring a message about bitterness, about hatred be- 
cause you wanted to hear, because you needed to hear, not for the 
sake of black people who are oppressed, but because as Hmerson says, 
"He who has never seen the house of pain has only half lived." 


| The river was a place calied Harlem where I spent many of my 
waking hours last summer. But suddenly I had no message. The free- 
dom songs had purged my insides of every ounce of identification I - 
had with the people there who hate you, who hate those of you who’ 
are white. And so Il had nothing to say. I should have been free, 
but i wasn't. There was a sense of responsibility. I had to get 
across to you all of the ugliness, the bitterness, and the hatred 
wrich I've had myself for you, but which momentarily had no meaning. 


I thought about Plato's Republic, about the myth of the cave... 


The prisoners are chained; their heads are held fast and there is a 
great fire behind the prisoners. The fire casts their shadows on 

the wall. This is the only reality that they know. Behird them is 

a pathway which leads up to the light. Last night with the singing 

I climbed up that pathway, climbed up with you. And I felt depressed 


because I knew today my job would be to drag you back down that path- 


way, to see those shadows’ and somehow make it real, which is a 
difficult job. I don't know whether I can or not, but I want to. 


I read an article not too long ago. The man's name I can't 
remember, but it was about the Rosenberg case. if you remember in 
maybe 1953 three Jews were convicted of spying, convicted to death. 
The judge was a Jew. This man conducted a survey of some firty- 
eight Jews to find out what their reactions to the case were. The 
Jews felt a great anger, not at the judge, not at those who convicted, 


but at their fellow Jews for having committed this terrible treason, — 


because they had made life a little more difficult for Jews. Think 
about that. 


Now I'd like to compare that just quickly with a recent inci- 
dent ,with two recent incidents. The first one,which I'm not really 
familiar with in great detail, of a black man who was charged with 
spying. It was in the NEW YORK TIMES. I didn't read about it, but . 
I heard about it. And I talked with some of my friends about it. ; 
You know what they said? "It's too bad that he got caught’ I :hink 
this is an index of what's happening in Harlem. 


Another index. Wiiliam Worthy. Some of you may not know 
William Worthy. Wiliiam Worthy is a correspondent for the Baltimo.e 
Afro-American. Wiliiiam Worthy went to Red China four years ago wi:: 
there was a travel ban to get news about what was going on inside «. 
China. The Justice Department revoked his passport. He was not p: - 
mitted to travel unless he promised that he would not travel in 
those places where there were travel bans. William Worthy said, "I'm 
going where there's news and there's news in Cuba. He went down to 
Cuba four times without a passport. He came back last December. 

Not too long ago William Worthy was convicted of returning to this 
country without a passport. First time in the history of the United 
States. For returning to his own country without a valid passport 
because he went out to gather the truth, = :.-.:: 

President Kennedy. . . or excuse me Robert Kennedy is going 
to be receiving a: reward next Sunday from somebody. I1 think it's 
the United Jewish Appeal or something. I don't know what it is, CL.. 
the people in Harlem are going to picket: that meeting because of wi. 
Bobby Kennedy did in the case of William Worthy; or what he didn't 
do. The award is going to Bobby Kennedy for his activity in civil . 
rights. This is a: index of where the people in Harlem are going. 
They stuck by him not only because he went out to get the facts, .but. 
because he was a black man. 


I walked to Jim Monsonis about two weeks ago. We got in a 
little discussion about William Worthy and his philosophy and Jim 
said, "I don't agree with William Worthy because William Worthy sees 
things in too simplistic terms. He sees the world as a struggle 


=e 


«aa « 


Struggle. And we have hints of a belief and hope on thepart of a 


_ really making progress. Where's Joe Louis now? What does he sym- 


between. black-and white and it's not that simple. It's more compli- 
cated than that." And perhaps Jim was right because he's spent a 
lot of time studying polities. The point that I'm trying to make is 
that something is happening in Harlem which is causing black people 
to reject your kind of analysis. It's as simple as that. 


-William Worthy made a speech also not too long ago about 
Cuba and he pointed out that when a man plays poker and every time 
he plays he finds the cards stacked against him, if he's a sensible 
man he does: one of th. 7-e things. He either quits, changes the rules, 
or draws from the hip. - This is what is going on in Harlem right now. 
People are changing the rulew. Soon they'll be drawing from the hip. 
This is what you need to recognize. 


I'd like to take just a minute to ask the question -. how? 
How in the Northern community where people arenot being castrated, 
where people are not being lynched as they are in the South, how 
this has come about? Why is it when a man like Sherrod can speak as 
he does in the midst of a kind of inhumanity that people in tie 
North speak a different language? is is the question... 


: I read enother statement which was made by Wyatt Walker in 
the Southern G6rristian Leadership Conference newsletter. Wyat: T. 
Walker said thz ~ the real significance of what is going on in -.bany 
is a significanve something like this. Albany, what's happeni: § in 
Alaany is something which the emancipation proclamation coul9d 1. : 
do. The emancipation proclamation freed men's bodies, but it gsu 
not free their souls. But in Albany what is happening. is that we 
have men with their souls free and their bodies still in chains. Now 
'2t's go up in Harlem and see what's happening. First let us 
recognize that a community in Harlem came into being as a result of 
an assertion of freedom. People came from the South to the North 
because they believed that: - when they got to the North there would 
be freedom. This was for y years ago. Forty years ago. This was 
not last week, two months ago,. or since the Supreme Court decision. 
This was forty years ago. What has happened? \Weli, for those of 
us who belong to a younger generation perhaps I1 can't really say 
what has happened. We only have hints of the past, of a past long 


people that one day they would be free. And yet when we walk the 
streets of Harlem we find that it really has not occurred. Condi- 
tions are still as they were. During the war years, for example, 
when Joe Louis was champion everybody would say, "Yeah." There's a 
man. He's a symbc. of fair play. We're making progress. The 
black man is making progress. He's a symbol of fair play. He's a 
Symodol of everything democracy represents to the black man. We're 


bolize? What does he symbolize not to the biack man, but to him- 
self? Then what does he symbolize to the black man? 


Jackie Robinson. Jackie Robinson is running down to Albany 
now and he's a spokesman for black people in the North who're going 
to raise money and give it to the people in the South. He's a 
spokesman for the black man. What would happen if somebody like, 
I can't even think of a name. Give me the name of a white baseball 


Player. [Mickey Mantle] | What would happen if he went over to Africa 
to negotiate for America? You'd say, "Mickey Mantle? What does he ~ 
know? — | Aaa 


ce Let me tell you what the black man in Harlem feels about 
Jackie Robinson. Just recently there was a pig struggle on led5th — 
St. about a black man who opened up a steak shop. 125th Street, | 
This is the 42nd St. of Harlem. And up to this time no black man — 
, Owned a store on 125th St. This man opened up a store. A big . 
. Squabble resulted because the man across the street tried to put 
him out of business. And the Harlem Consumer's Committee got a 
big picket line and they started raising hell on 125th St. Jackie 
Rcbinson stepped in because somehow he had an interest in the affair | 
So they started to picket Chock Full of Nuts. They said, “We like 
you playing baseball, but we don't like you talking for us." Why? 
Pecause Jackie Robinson is personnel manager for Chock Full of Nuts, 
fnd why is he personnel manager for Chock Full of Nuts? Because 
most of Choek Full of Nuts employees are black and just about the 
time that they began to get interested in forming a union the man 
downtown decided well maybe I'd better get Jackie Robinson and make 
him personnel manager. That's why. These people are not blind. | 
They know what's going on and they need somebody who can talk the 
Same language that they talk. Now unless you people can talk the 
same language that they talk, they gonna tell you, "Go back to your 
own community and straighten out, and when you came down to Harlem 
we don't want to see you." This is what I'm trying to impress on 
you. I don't know whether you can understand this. — 


_ 


I made a long iist of things that I'd like to say. Id 1't 
think I'll be able to tell you about them all, but just in pas -.ng 
I'd like to mention one or two more things. Black man works S.:ie- 
where near 42nd St., maybe in the garment industry. He's tircd. it's 
3 o'clock Friday afternoon. He wants to come home, but he knows « 
about the rats, about the dirty dishes, about the children run:. 
all over the place, about his wife going to ball him out because . 
ain't a man and he can't stand up and do what the white man can do 
So he doesn't want. to go home, What does he do? Goes after work. 
Gets drunk. Saturday, with whatever little bit he has left he goes. 
and Buys himself a new suit, a new pair ‘of shoes. Goes out and 
has a good time. Spends more on liquor. Then Sunday morning he 
goes to church and the man takes what he got left and runs down to 
Albany to build a church. And then Monday morning he got to get up 
and go to the pawn shop with the suit that he just bought to get 


carfare to go to work. a 


Chuck is right. The system is using us. It's using us in 
ways which we can't realize. Creating divisions in the ranks of 
the Negro community. And so there emerges in Harlem black nationa- 
lism, black muslims. They say,"it ain't going to work, baby. The 
white man's a blue-eyed devil. You can't. show me one of them that's 
any good." And I say well, I can, I can... I have a friend over 
here who's . . . I mean you know, pretty nice. Maybe a girl. ‘ 
“Blue-eyed devil. If you get interested in them you're not going 
to be able to tell the truth. You're not going to be able to tell 


the truth." 


‘ 


So this is what we're -p against. I don't know what kind ol 
_ message I can reallj leave except a tragic one. I wrote an essay 
. about a year ago in which I made a comparison between the tragedy 


of the American Negro and Oedipus. I got a D for the paper. May- 
be it was poorly written. I had a feeling that the instructor who 
marked my paper was kind of panicky. You see Oedipus was destined 
to kill his father. He was destined to violence. Now I made a 
Point of the fact,.for example, that my own great grandfather 
happened to be a slave, that his mother was a slave woman ana ne 
diun't know who his fathe:> was. And finally when he got fed up ne 
killed »° «= master from whom he took his name, but he didn't know 
whether tnis was his father. And this is his éragedy 1n a isuvsiecai. 


But the tragedy that I'm talking about is much larger than 
this. That's in the past. What I'm talking about is what we're 
auirz to. And we‘re going to struggle. Those of you in the south 
ave going to try to avert it, but you're going to have to try 
harder, because it's coming. 


A WHITE MAN'S BURDEN OF CONRUSION - Peter Countryman 


| I'm afraid I'll have to..be more personal than Cliff suggested 
and talk aboutthe militiancy of the Negro: and how I fit into this. 
There's been a mt oe talk about the confusion of the Negro in our _ _. 
society. I quoted. that guy from Nashville who talked about the. ~— 
children down there who are taught. to believe they're as good as 
white people. They're taught to believe ‘that the white world is the 
way to live, and.yet are totally excluded from that. world. And these 
kids are confused. Well, I.tell- you that if this movement really . 
begins to roll like it's rolling now the people who are really going 
to be confused are us people; and. probably anyone who is more confused 
than me at this point is hard be. find. The more oa this, 


the more confused I get. 


The first thing ts this very basic auestaine of color. ‘Ican . 
feel very deeply that what brought me into this movement and what _ 
keeps me here is not a struggle to attain the rights of Negroes or 
any other particular group of people, but that it's for me, for my . 
parents, for the nation, that it's for everybody, for each person — 
regardless of his color. I can feel that discrimination against the . 
Negro is a-symptom of a deeper distortion of man's concept of dignity, 
that somehow we have to place ourselves above another group of people. 
in order to alleviate our own fears and our own insecurity, and that 
this very basic value distortion alienates all men one from another 
whether they are both white, or white and Negro. But I still have | 
to face the fact in the day to day work in the movement that every- 
body in the movement is aware of his color. We can't forget it. We 
won't forget it for a long, long time. I think this awareness of 
color and the difficulty it represents is more evident in the North 
than in the South, and this perhaps points up that the North is in 

a more potentially dangerous position than the South. Because we > 
white people have been protesting for a long, long time that we 
believe in equality, that we welsome all people to share the concept 
of freedom with us, that we are willing to give to each human being — 
the basic things that he as a human being deserves, and yet for the 
Same amount of time we have systematically denied the Negro these 
very basic things. All of us in this room have done it. All the 
white people here, whether it was when you were eight years old and 
you didn't want to play with the Negro kids, or whether it's because 
you live in a suburb which does not allow Negroes to live in it, what- 
ever it is. It may be directly an action of yours, it may be in- 
direct. But it doesn't really matter. It's there. And now they 

are saying (and these are just the people who can verbalize it, how. 
many more are there that can't verbalize) that they don't want any 
part of it any more. They don't want to listen to it. They don't 


need us, 


I got it this summer from tiie Negro students who were living | 
with us in-Philadelphia. You know, the most sensitive, more hope- 
ful Negro students living with a group of white students who, as | 
Jenkins says, should be the salt of the earth.What better place to 
see an example of integration, expecially when you pack twenty=+two 
People in one house. © Andvyet it came out there.very, very strongly, 
meeting after meeting. "You don't understand me. You'll never .- 


understand me. I'm not in this tutorial program to build an inte- 
grated society. I'm in this program to build my people up so they 


can be independent. of you." e / 


| I got it at this meeting Carl referred to in New York. Couple 
kids from Harlem asking me about the NSM and ¢~ said that we had : 
several staff workers one of whom was in the field. They asked me 
who this was. I said it was a boy who had grdtivated from Morgan 
State last June. They asked me how old this person was. 1. said-he 
was 22 or 23. Very quietly they said, “Well then he's not a boy, is 
he?" Not ttuch I could say to that. They proceéded to tear down 
the whole concept of an integrated movement, white leadership attemp- 
ting to bring white students into a place like Harlem, to change 
Harlem. "We don't need it. Forget it. 


I heard it at a party ina slightly different form about a 
week ago here where I was the only white person, with Joanie. We 
were pretty much out of it because I don't twist too well. I don't 
twist at all. Finally a guy from New York pulled me in and taught 
me how to do the waddle, and I was really, you know it was great. 
All this release. Then we sat-down and he started to talk to me. 
Wanted to know where I was from. I said I was from Chicago. He 
said I'm from Chicago where did you go to high school. "Morgan 
-Park" He aaid, -"Morgan Park, I. went to Morgan Park. It turns out 


he graduated with my brother. 


Ll introduced Joanie as my wife; told him I was working in the 
civil yeeehts movement. All he could say about every five minuées 
was, "Man, you're a long. way from Chicago. You're a long way from 
. home. Man, you are a freak. What are you doing?” 


And we talked some more. He told me he was going to tell me, 
this poor white toy from Chicago a long way from home,what the facts 
were in Harlem. He was a welfare worker on the East Side of Harlem 
who probably day after day after day sees more of the guts of Har- 
lem than anybody else does except the people who live there. “What 
are you fighting my battles for? What do you want here? We don't 
need you. I iike you. t respect you. But there's no sense in 


what you're trying to do.' 


2 said the reason I was in this, and I'm not sure I can arti- 
culate it very well here, any better. than I did there, that people 
like me, and the Negro people in this movement have cut themselves 
off from most of the security measures that they have been taught to 
live by and protect themselves with. Whether it's Ralph Allen in 
Albany or Chuck. Sherrod in Albany, or Carl Anthony in Harlem or 
Kathy Rogers in Harlem. We're all out on our own, and we can't say, 
"I'm a good man because I got a good business,"and deeper than that, 
"there's no Negroes or Jews living in my neighborhood and I'm on top.’ 
We've cut ourselves off and what it's forced us to do is to be our- 
selves. And what it's forced us to do it to be free, whatever that 
“means. At least to be free of the 6 cated — vals jumping on 


someone else, 


Now he came back at me with this, and it surprised me very 
much, "I'm throwing these things at you, not because I don't like 
you, or because I think you shouldn't be doing what you're doing, 


” 


but because you'vé got to believe very strongly in what you're doing. 
You've got to know what you believe in, because it's going to be 
tough before you really get anywhere." And he said, "Even if you 
', get somewhere, even if you believe in what you believe in, you can't 
.help these people..’ These people in Harlem are happy. They get their 
. welfare checks evepy week, enough to get enough to drink, to get - 
_. that fix. Now what’ go you want,man? Have. you ever been in a Negro 
-church in Harlem? They sing much happier than they do in the white | 
churches. . These reople are’ happy. What do you want to do in there? 
You can't change that situation., The three hours in church every 
Sunday is enough to face the rest of the week and the rats and the 
six children and the fact that you can't help your children cause 
you can't get a job. What are you going to do in there? Because 
it's theirs, and they don't want you, and you know it. 


What I tried to say is that I had been in Albany and I had 
seen the people there. The guys that own the real estate in the 
Negro neighborhood and the guys that play checkers all day on the 
Sidewalk. I'd seen all these people going to jail,cmming back with 
a different life. They had dignity now because they could act out 
and they could change, and they could make the world believe that 
what they wanted was right, that what they wanted was worthwhile, 
that they themselves had dignity. And I said <ouldn't the same 
thing happen in Harlem? Couldn't the people there push out, act out 
against the situation and change it, and know that by their power 
to change it they have changed themselves. They don't need anybody 
else to give them dignity. Nobody else can give it to them. By | 
acting out and changing they can find their own sense of niin tea in 
the community and in the individual. 


Two or three kids who were with him and he himself saw it, 
but they didn't think it could happen in Harlem, and they didn't 
think white students could do it. I'm not sure. I really am not 
sure. There are people down in Harlem and there people in civil | 
rights organizations who say that all white students can do is per=- 
petuate that paternalistic relationship. All they can do is rob 
those people of their desires to make of themselves what they want 
to be. To rob bhose people of the knowledge that what they want 
to be is good and should be gotten. Maybe not only are the students 
going to be ineffective there, but they're going to hurt the situa- . 
tion. I don't know, but it occurs to me that if the civil rights 
movement is attempting to work with people in their desires and | 
their strivings, then it cannot and should not for pragmatic reasons 
make a differentiation between men on the basis of the color of 
their skin. Because if they are, as Sherrod says, the system is 
using them at that point. Now this does not mean that you don't 
use stzwategy, does not mean that if it does not look like a white 
person is going to be able to move in a situation you don't send a 
Negro in there. But I think the principle holds, that if what we 
want is an integrated society, if there is the possibility of 
people living together and accepting each other as people, that 
white students, first of all can be used to build that community up, 
give it the sense that it can move and change, and give its leaders 
the senssthat they can move the community against the system. Second- 
ly that if this has happened, if that community begins to move and 
break out, and bust down the system, there have got to‘be white 


‘ people who understand, people who are going to welcome, to live in. 
respect with these people. Because if that community just builds | 
up. its power and its energy, you know, .and they force somehow a 
way to break apart that ghetto and white people are still sitting. | 
there with a big wall up, then there 1s going to be trouble. ‘Every~ 
- pody is going. to get hurt. And this nation, ‘and this community, 


and this life, isn't ‘going to be worth ‘very much at all. | 


Fuploynents Excerpts from "Negro Militants and the Unions", Commentary, -Sept.'61 


On July 18-19, 1959, seventy-five Negro tradeunionists met.in New York City at 
the request of A. Phillip Randolph to discuss the problems which confront Negroes 
in the labor. movement and thdse‘whice face the Negro union leaders within the 


Negro community. Irn $he course of his long career, ‘Randolph had made several 
” previous” attempts build ‘a mass organization rooted in the Negro working class, 
; the most notable of which was the famed March’ on Washington’ Movement that re- 


sulted in‘ati. executive: order from President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 191 to 


establish the wartime F. E.P.C. , He was unstiocessful, however - ‘along with Frank 
Crosswaith ane Others = in deve loping a more pe nent organization, under the 


- name .of the” ‘Negro Labor Committée,. the principal difficulty ineing the lack in 


that period of a sizable and: firm, base of Negro union members. But as Herbert 


Northrup, among'others, has. stiown, - ‘large numbers of Negroes entered unions _ 
‘through ‘the World War II labor shortagés and_th postwar economic boom. ‘The © 


result is that’ tod today ‘any Negro labor Grganization. has; ‘as a “potential base, some 


\ 1.5 million. Negroes. who are now members of the \AFL-CIO. ‘Moreover, a growing num= 


ber of Negroes hold posts in labo* onganizations, both large and small, and par- 


. ticipate regularly in union conve ~itions. 


Ironically -"in the light of sional events + the "committee of seventy-five" 
summoned” “in 1959 by Randolph decidéd that what t e present situation required 
was a permanent: ‘organization patterned afte~ the Jéwish ‘Labor Committee. The ~ 
NALC (Negro; American Labor Council) would speak for organized, labor in the Negro 


community just as the VYJewisti Labo~ Committee did in the Jewish community; and 


in carrying on its fight for equality with the Tabor movement, the new organiza- 
tion would ally itself; sea its Jewish. ciunterpart had\done, with other civil 
“Lights organizations.” The "committee" of seventy-five" called for a founding 


convention in a. decalration which fore-shadowed the tone and style of the NALC, 


established some ten months after this first meeting: 


“We ‘resent Jim Crow locals; 3; we décliore! the freeze-out against Negroes 
in labor apprenticébhip and training programs; we disclaim the lack. 
of upgrading and promotional opportunities for Negroes; we repudiate 
the lock-aiut ‘against Negroes by some unions; we, above all, reject 
''"tokenism" , that thin veneer of acceptance masquerading as democracy. 
Since hundreds of thousands of. Negroes are the victims of this hypo- 
crisy, we ourselves must seek the cure, in terms of hundreds of thou- 
sands, in the’ dimensions of a mass organization. 


Randolph's reasons for helping ‘to establish the } “egro American Labor Council” 


are, as he presents them, clear-cut and logicsl. He argues that since the’ trade 
unions are essentially urban organizations ard since Nagroes are moving to 
cities iti large numbe*s, it thus follows that "labor's future is tied up with | 
the future of thé Negro.", Randolph emphasized, that AFL-CIO’ president George 
Meany "is not a racist", yet Meany "hasnh'ti'a sense of the urgency of the’ question 
that is necessary in the. 20th,.century." Randolph doubts, in fact, if anyone —. 
"except a)Negro" can have that sense. The new organization over vhich pear a 
presides is, then’ a response’to the basic need of the Negro masses’ to have a 
voice of their own." And, ‘as Randolph firmly adds, "the Voice of black labor is 
not' going to be consonant ‘with. those (voices) that come from non-Negro sources , 
or from Negroes: themselves » that are non-labor." 


There. is atiotlier side to the activities of thé NALC. Randolph believés that. 
his group represents: the/last chatice of preserving the influetice of organized 
labor in Negro’affaivs. "The Negro community’ possesses two principal mass or-g 
ganizations: other than the political machine a ‘James Z. Wilson notes in his 3 
important new book, ' Negro Politics, "the labor unions, and the churches." In . 


| Employment 2j — 


~ecent years, however, the unions heve come under attack because of their dis- 
crininato~y practices, and organizaed labor has come to be viewed less as an 
instrument of Negro militancv than as a™ proper object of it. Under these civ- | | 
cumstances , the . officers of. NALC, as’ ‘veteran trade unionists, think that thei~ a 
“organize tion can save: labor's: standing within the. Negro community. . . 3 | 


\ 


ft 
Iisofa* as the NAIC was created by Negro union staffers ~ and’ not by aso. workers | 
or by rank and file union mefibers'- it might be called a "middle-class" organi-' 
zation. However, the most’ serious economi¢ consideration behind its existence © 
-the plight of the Negro worker, : . ee 


Zconomists are aren to treating unemployment in the United States as trouble- 
some "pockets" of an expanding economy. - But to Negro workers , these "pockets" — 
are a sea of quicksand sucking t5em.down. to extinction. » According to official 
Labor Department figures, snon-whites” comprise. a full 20 per cent, of all ‘the - 
currently unemployed. This figure’ “ineludes ‘Puerto Ricans as well as Negroes, 
but ‘the Department's statist vics fo~ the past TL, ais0' show tha t the Negro 


‘Aleero work force unemployed is fretuently twice ; to, three times; that” ‘of the tor bal 
unemployment raté." Thus in Chicago, where the total unemployment. rate is 5.7. 
per cefit, the percentage of Negvo jobless is 17.3; in Louisville, Kentucky, the 
total weap is 8.3 per cent while the corresponding figure’ for’ Negroes: is 39.0 
per cent; in Pittsburgh the figures” are 11.6 as ageinst 2 percent; in New Yorn 
City, 6. f per cent as against 10 percent. ': These statistics ‘also suggest why 
current unempkoyment is. rz ewed | with much ieee: -urgenty by the shite American 
community than by the Negro; 3; in St. Louis, there are 35,000 unemployed Begroes 
out of a total of 72,700 jobless; in Gav-y, Indiang - more stikingly, fe 18, 000: 

. out of 20,200; in Detroit, 112,000 out of a total of 185,000. ? 

But « even when he has a job, the black worker's position is far firom deltas. In 
1958 the median wage of the Negro male worker was only 59 per cent as much as 
-that of the white worker - $2,652 ‘as against, ‘$h, 569. (Randolph comments wryly - 
"When 'a Negro: worker goes into‘ tthe market: as’ a consumer he cannot presume to pay 
‘only 58° per cent for comparable goods® and services...purchased by white workerns. 
\The fact is, Negroes pay relatively much higher prices. nda 8 Similarly, white women 
" averaged $2, “361, a year, while Negy~o women - who, it should be be ‘added, are more 

- offen the breadwinners of the ‘family - only ea~ned #1, 055. 


, 


_ Various. staff membe~s of the Urban League all believe: discrimination to be the 
‘main cause or Negro unémploylment, | and they ail feel that: trade unions have a lot 
-to answer’for in this regard.’ Shelton Cranger, executive director of the league's 
Cleveland branch, puts it ‘succinctly: " Rage’ of; unemdloyihent high.’ Rage of = 
‘crimination higher. ‘Mayor offenders are. banks, insurange companies, retail-- 
outlets, and building trades unions." Marvin E. Jones, vocational serviees 
seceetary. of the Baltimoré Urban League, insists that "tintil ‘uniofis and employers 
‘cease to discriminate by race, thus presenting the opportinity for Negroes to. 
' Participate in apprenticeable trades, management treing proy~ams, etc., permanent 
relief'is inevitable foe the. unskilled worker. " | | 


Though this Iast point may he overstated, the fact. remains .that the pesition of | 
the Negro worker is steadily deterioratiiig. : .In manufatturing, Negroes have been 
confined by and largé to thé semi-skiller and unskilled jobs. Often these were 
dirty jobs that white workers did nat ‘want; - yet now, beceuse of the ‘drep in the 
number of manufacturing jobs (due, in turn,’ to pants recessions and the enc roach- 
ment of automation), competition for all kinds of work - - including s sémi-ead — 


a ~ % 


—— | = 


ard unskilled jobs - is cofisiderably more intense then Lt has been for: ‘some time. 
In this situation, | the. Ne egro re at a great disadvantage : 
Take, for example, the building. trates : = one of thé few areas: whew the vork force 
is expanding. Secretary ‘Of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg -«-ecen’.!y adr ated Luat the 
ATL-CIO'S Building an Construction Trades Department Weaveloy a sk; oed=" tc appen= 
_ticeship training program: He pointed out,that if "we aré to fulfill @:~ needs © 
in the construction field during’ the next ‘ten. years, ‘wewill have to px cuce +0ut; 
2.3 million additional skilled creaftemen.™ Here, assurediy is a poten‘i2! field | 
_6fémployment for Negro workers. Yet under present. practi ics thay are <il Bui 
‘parred (from {t:, ‘The NAACP- estimates that less than one per oe ryt: 3f ‘the: ¢ cprer. tices 
in the construction industry throughout the United States are Negros _g@ven in the 
wlatively Iiberal state’ of New York, the, propo~tion ‘of Neg~098 | ‘ain the building | 
_trades' apprenticeship progvans. during the last ten years haS-gone up =< exactly + 
Trom 1.5 to”2 per cent.’ Julian Thomas,” Urbati League director of Andustrial 
relations, repo*ts that in,17 out of 32 major cities, the Teague did ‘not find a' 
sngle Negro apprentice. There was one Negro apprentice electrician in-each of © 
foiir cities and one plumbing apprentice in“five. Thvoughdut, thé 32 cities su~- 
veryed, the Urban’ Beague ‘found a total of. roughly 100° Negro. apprentics - :amiong = 
all fields. “"It's difficult," says Thomas, "to encourage a Negro youngster to 
take an interest in apprénticeship training: when . it takes. us: three: years to get 
one Negro electrician hired.in the nati on'3! Gapitals". Roy ‘Wilkins of the NA AERP 
has“ remarked that: "given a continudtion of ;present’ rates ‘of advance, .it' will take 
Negroes 138 years, ‘or until the Year 209; to secure equal participatiofi in, skilled 
-craft‘training and employment," But. Thomas, adds, "Urile Ss we get, ‘that. trainings 
we're in for, becoming permanent wards of the richest c ntry in’ the: World." 


- The merger of: WheAFL and the C#6 in 1955: achieved very litte to alleviate these | 
‘conditions: - dr so many Negroes belive. , "We have. not' realized," says Dr. James 
.M. Nabritt, Jr., president of Howard University," in: this gombination of the AFL 
' ‘and :the cIo - whatj we had hoped for,in the labor moyenent..." | Randolph expresses 

the feelings of many Negroes when he. says that. "unless the AFL-CIB oan, re ‘shéken 
Loose from the position it now holds, Negro youth has, no future. np! | . 

“The question is: can the’ NALC do the ‘job? ~Perhpas this question. ‘is’ best answered 
by illiistating the powér, which the NALC seems able to wield. Secretary Goldberg 
in February of this year, accepted | an invitatiot to speak | at ‘a Washington, ‘D.C. 
conference, Sponsored by the NALC. The ‘day he was seheduled to speak’ turned out 

‘to be an extrémely busy one for the Secréta~f; so he\ suggested that William, Wirtz, 
‘his ‘under-secretary, (and a” former law, pa~tner, of. Adlai. Stevenson), would” be lappy 

to substitnte. . NALC. leaders, however,” sate that.they vould, have the Secretery of 

ae Or OF “£0 oI. } . ga weit y rae wer’ P 3 kg a4 Rae mY) fat, was. eitve ore Ki 

of the sdnsiblli tes involved to gond the conference his greetings {although % 

“ nortal st andards, such as ‘attendanca, the mas ting as’ not A success. ) In contrast 

the AFL-CIO not only did not send gree: tings or 4 “prepresentative,' .. but pointecly 

refused to send even an observer from its Civil Rights Department. — “ ; s: 
It “catinot be said,. however,’ that the NALC has won widespredd support among Negro 
workers; its growth : So far has failad’ to match the expectations of Randolph and 
his followers. The organization claims a iiembership of 7-1C ,000, and a run= down — 
_Of the various’ unions to which NALC vice presidents; bel6ng ~«, most of them aré ~ 
* paid functiGnaries =, indicates that these members are drawn ‘from the Auto Workers; 

the Steelworkers; ‘International Union ‘of Electrical Workers; . ‘Hobe and” H«.staurant ; 
_ Retail Clerks; District. 6h, of ) ‘the Retail, Wholesale and Department. Stove Union; 

the Brotherfiood of Sleeping Car. Porters; | the Longshoremén; ‘+h. Teane% vers. 

-NALC chapters have, been established in fiost, of tae major industria? cénters of 

the North - Chicago, New York , Pittsbureh; Youngstown! ' ‘These chanzers function 

ina variety of ways, which again serves to illustrate ‘certainiof the NAIC's 

—strergths and weaknesses. | 
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The Détroit chapter (called the Trade Union Leadership Counéil) is, with 2,0C0 

| members, the largest. and most active g*oup in the NALC.. It is almost exclusively 
political and, as“one might expect, largely concernéd with the affairs of the — 

United Auto Workers. One.of the TULC critics declares :: "when “a. slate for ‘union 

offices is drawn up, especially in the UAW,’ it's just: about got ty be cleared 

» withthe WULC. But ‘thére hasn't béen any’ action aimed at dist~imdnetion o* any 
effort made to ‘bust through. ‘barriers e*ected by the building trades to Negro eme 
“ploynient." The Chicago NALC, a chapter ‘of some) 700: which is less fully orientated 

‘toward the activity of a ‘singhke: -‘ubion, has tried mainly “to get a few Negro young- 
‘ sters out of the vocational schools trained” ‘in: buflding-tiiade skills." Training 

‘4s Obtained "outside" ‘the, building tradés!™ regula rly endorse Washburn School for 

Apprentices; ~ Négro non-union skilled: tradesmen'do the ‘teaching. Then, "if- 


youngsters are rejéc ted ‘ ‘hecause™ ‘Of. ‘color; we. build’ ‘up the, ~“ecord, mobilize public: | 


opinion, ‘and prepare ‘the 'way_ for a byeak-in = we’ hope."> The. New "York City group -. 

another - ‘chapter that draws | from ay wide variety of unions ~ engages. “nainly in 

fund raising activities. a cpa | 

The NALC has by-passed “the usual union steuhiure to recruit membe*s and to ait for 
‘support. It cannot, or feéls that\it cannot appeal to ution executive organs for 
support, financial or otherwise, as both the, Jewish civil. rights. agencies and the ~ 
NAACP dox . It, has® turned instead_to the Negro churchés - with what response it is | 
difficult todetermine. One thing, however, is clear: the. NALC: cannot, a& yet mount, 
.. the. kind of . community-wide . offensive. against. job“dise~imina tion that’a’ group- of: 
ainisters did” in. Philadelphia by conduttitig selective boycotts to fo~ce companies 
to open up hiring and upgrade Negro workers « } 


- 


wy has the NALC failed to achieve the status and power that, its founders were so 
confident it could have? © According to one active member Of’ the _om~ganiza tion, it | 
haS been "bugged" from the start by "confusioii aS to its role." (The labor secre- 
tary of the NAACP, fo~ example, vigorously performs, many of the functions that 
might be thought to be the special -provitice ‘of a group like the NALC). ‘andolph, 
however, argues that. the trouble stems’ from a} Wack of funds to'carry,on a 
nation-wide systematic organizding campaign" and fron the . intimidation of Negro 
unionists by white labor leaders. Still‘ others believe“ that the fault: has been 
the lack of guidance from the mational, office, the absense of program and direc- 
tion. Qne white oppenent of the NALC says. that. 4ét "diesn't fight cases, doesn't t 
try he break in, and ee send in complaints {to AFLYCIO Civil Rights. Depart- 
ment)." 


-- & Ge & 


Many nther criticisms have been macé of the NALC? On one hand, its leaders nave 
been called "Uncle Toms": one labo~ leade~ asse~ts that "the NALC is a Creature 
of functionaries appointed by white elected leaders to placate, c~ to serve as 
chennels to Negro members." And on the other hand, George: Meany has told Randolph. 
(at the February” AFL-CIO executive council dentine) : —"You've been” doing 4 job 
outside the’ labor movement,. rot” in cooperation with us." (The fear of "dual 
unionism" explains’ a number of reactions to ‘the NALC. In general, the American 
trade union) movement is highly’ ethnitized;s . many jobs even whole industries, are 
thought to be the provinces of difierent: ethnic groups’=- @.€. the. needle trades 
"belong" to the Hews and “‘transporta tioti to the Irish. | Conscious of these divi- 
sions, trade union Ieaders ferry further fractionalism. Many devout Catholic oe 
+trade~iintonists, for example, are completely. opposed’ ‘to the Association ‘of ‘Ca th- 
dlic~- Frade tind offist# » whibh acts as\a caucus within the uifions’ As Patrick E . 
Gorman, secretary-treasure of. the Meat Cutters. and Butchers Workmen,: puts, it: 
"Phere Should be jiist- one, labor movement.... The Negroes shouldn't, be gétting 
togethen:. in any ‘organization like this (NAIC).)" It has Sls0 ,been ‘charged thet 
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Le? the NALC is a ronist caucus and that one of its prime goals is the election and 
‘ ‘appointmmant of Negroes’ to union po&tss; if its leaders succeed in building a 
powerful and militant mass Organization, presumably they’ will be able to main - 
tain their position of power within the rapidly changing Negro Communi ty «. i 


-’ Bhe NALC's answer to its critics is pérhpas best: summarized by Herbert Hill, labor 
Sacretary of the NAACP, ‘who has workeé closely with thé new: organization since its 
‘Tpgtton. -Hid1 argues that the NALCO’ "had a clioice of. degenerating into an | 

apoligists for -the labor movemerit with the Negro, comiunity, or,of.pussuing a ~ 

Vigorous rolé..\) It did ‘hot: want. to compete ‘with ‘other orgenizations to give mo~e 

wa rds to’ George: Meany." It,.is this: vigor, Hill feeIs,. that 1s'resented by AFL- 

Chp leaders and, «(the Spokesmen’ ofthe Hewish’ Labor Commi ttée, and tht Naticnal - 


r 


_Eabor' Servicé of ‘the AMericen Jéwish Committee. . 


“The Npt-Buying Power % 
Of Philadelphia's Negroes | 
: by 


ae | - Hannah Lees - 


is Philadelphia 


: + 
“When four hundred ministers in one city advise, their congregations not 
ae ‘Something » 4 lot of whateve~ that — may be _— wanewges: and the company 


that makes it is gtiickly award of the fact. For a fionth and a half, starting 

_. March 19, the congregations of four hiundréd Negro churchés in Philadelphia have 
not bought Sunoco gas or oil for their cars and trucks or Sun fuel oil to heat — 
their homes. Last Jamary for exactly-.one week théy were not buying Gulf gas 
or oil. Last October for two weeks they were not drinking Pepsi-Cola. And 
last summer for two months they were not. arse oh wea cakes or ‘pies made by the 
state Baking Company. : 


'  . These periods of mass inaction have béen ithe result of a 1 fount decision 
_ reached last May bythe pastors of those four tiundred churches. They call it 
, their Selective Patronage Program and: their purpose is simple and forthright: 
to persuade=-they reject words liké "forte" or "démand"-. one company etter anow- . 
ther in Philadelphia to employ more: — in prestige ech | : co 


Their method is equally simple and forthimight. -A delegation of ministers 
sometimes five, usually four, calls on whatever cémpany the group has decided 
to investigate "and politely inquires how many Negroes it employs and in what 
jobs. The companies have given this information willingly so far, and they 
might as well; the ministers usually already know, unofficially. The first 
meeting is always exploratory, but a second meeting is then requested a week 
or two later. At this meeting the ministe*s, though still quiet, still polite, 
ave sepecific about what they want. At first it wasn't very much. Lately, 
as with the present Sun boycott, it has become a _ deal. Whether they ave 
now asking too much only time will tell. So 


With thie Tasty Baking Company the second firm they visited am the 

first ‘one where’ they encountered opposition, the’ ministe*s asked the Company 

to hire two Négro driver-salesmen, two Negro clerical workers, and three to 

four Negro girls in the icing departiient, where the workers had traditionally 
been all-white. They were not interested in the ‘fact that the Tasty Baking ~ 

Company alréady Had hundreds of Negro employees. “What they are interested in i: 

placing Negro workers in positions of digtiit¥ and ~esponsibility. Their aim | 

is to change the publi¢ image Of Negro workers. The Tasty Baking Company did 

not have any Neg~oes driving trucks or working in its office. 


"Until Further Notice" 


" When Mr. Pass,the personnel manage” of the company, and Mr. Kaisér, — 
the president, Sointed Sut that they had fio need, jist then, for more Sts ve 
salesmen or clerical. workers, the miniséers said politely but firmly that they 


still pe these people could be hired within ‘two weeks. If not, the four 
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hundred miniséérs they represented would have to advise their congregations 6n 
the Sunday folaqwing not to buy any Tasty cakes or pies until they were hired, 


Mr. Kaise¥. understandably’ ‘felt pustied and resistant. The Negro driver 
saisemen and clerks and icers were not hired within the two weeks, and the mi- 
niiters did tell théir congregations not to buy any Tasty cakés or pies until . 
further notice. ‘Pritited advertisements to this effect mysteriously appeared © 
in bars, beauty parlors, and barbershops. Nobody knows hew many thousand 

dollarsY worth of sales the Tasty Baking Company lost during those summer months, 
_ brt there are 700,000 Negroes in Philadelphia dnd a large proportion have some 
eomnection with those four hufidred churches. When the boycott was officially 
cejled off two months latér from four hundred pulpits, the Tasty Baking Company 
h:.d in its employ two Negro driver~salesmen, two Negro clerical —e » and 
some half-dozen Negro icers. 


ees The Pepsi-Cola Cofmipany, which was called ofi last September, was also — 
resistant to the ministers! requests. On October 2, a boycodt was called from 
four huridred pulpits. Two days later the spokesman of the delegation received 
a telegram saying that Pepsi-Cola had hired the requested personnel. But 
the boycott lasted two weeks, because it is 4 policy of the ministers not to 
call a boycott off until the new employees are actually at work. 


Gulf Oil, which Was approached last winter at the height of the heating 
- season, showed no interest in meeting with the ministers. When three weeks . 
had gone by.without an appointment’ being arranged, a boycott of Gulf products 
was called the next unday. The day after that the switchboards at Gulf were 
- jemmed with’calls caficeling oil contracts. Guif then. moved so quickly to meet 
the ministe7s! demands that the boycott lasted oily a weck. $$ But here a new 
factor entered* the union. One Of the ministers’ stipx.athons, that the new 
Negro employees must not be the first to be laid off, conilicts with seniority 
--previsions in Culf's union contract. Union of fic: ils met with the ministers — 
and explained that they¥ weve symapathetic with their aims, but not when they 
collided with wnion bargaining. Three Ne ogre truck driveYs had been hired 
and after thirdy days joined the tnion. “ll has been serene, bijtseasonal 
jayoffs have begun by now. If drivers with seniority are laid off first 
the union is not likely to take it lying dow. The ministers may decide 
to finesse that one. | | 
Bond Bread’, Fréihofer Bread, Coca-Cola, and Seven-Up all seem to have 
found the ministers! requestS reasonable when they were called on. 50, appa- 
rently, have Esso, Cities Service, Atlantic, and Mobil. None of these companies 
has had to cope with a boycott. ~ Atlantic, which already had some Negroes in 
clerical and exécutive jobs before the ministers came to call, says it now has 
twenty-five Negroes in white-collar jobs, including a chemeist, a psychologist, 
and a former football hero in Sales promotion. They say that they are well 
pléased with the quality of work these employees do and with the general office 
morale.” The ministers mention Atlanti¢ frequently as an example of. how smoothly 
their project goes when everyone co-operates. | 


The origin and operation of the Selective Patronage Program are somewhat 
shrouded in mystery. lt ackncwledges no leacers, and no one will sry 

' who called ths first meeting. "Some of us just got together," they say, 

“and decided we could not in good moral conscience remain silent while our 

congregations patronized” companies thatwere disc riminating against Negroes." 

The namés of the ministers who have called on the various companies are on 

public record, but theve is a different delegation for each company and a 


_ distrimination but no evidence of postiixe integration either-mentions Dr. Noah 


re « 


different spolkesman. The Reverend Alfred G. Dunston, pastor of the Wesley 
A.M.E. Zion Church, has been the spolkesman with Sun Oil. The Reverend I---" 
Sullivan of the Zion Baptist Church was the spokesman with the Tasty Baking <= - 
...pany. The Neverend Joshua E. Licorish, of a Methodist Church, was the spores- 


. man with Gulf and with the union. 


The Philadelphia Commission on Human RelA tions ‘ sition iii the 
Tasty boycott at the request of the Chamber of Commerce- and found no illegal 


Moore, a bishop in the Methodist Church, the Reverend Lorenzo Shepard, pastor 
of the Mount Olivet Baptist Tabernacle, and the Reverend. Leon. Sullivan as 
prominent in the campaign. But no ofe will say who makes up the priority com- 
mittee, which meets-always at a different place-to decide™’on the next target and 
‘ what they-will ask for. “They have, they say, no officers » no ‘by-laws » no 
minutes, no dues, and no treasury. | | 7 
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"But it is the best-organized unorganized program you"ever saw in acti on. 
one of them said to me. ~ “We can call a boycott of a quarter of a million 
people within twenty four hours and call it off within twenty four hours." 
A quarter of a million is’ probably not too high. Lined tip. solidly behind the ~ 
ministers are fraternal organizations, sdcial clubs, insurance agents, bartenders. 
beauticians, the N.A.A.C.P., and the Negro newspapers. Even local dealers 
'whosé sales have been raw, ad wae various -boycotts seem to go — with the 


program. 


Unorganized "Advice" - is 


Highhanded and arbitrary as thé Selective Patronage Progazam may seem, 
it is hard to find anything illegal or even really unethical init. The © 
ministers are simply exercising their democratic right to "advise" their frierds 
what to buy and what not to buy. They are, of. course, using their buying 
power to pressure these companies to hire employees they may not need at the 
moment, but<their position is that if they waited for any of these companies to 
need that many Negro employees they would wait a mee time. "We hav® waited 
too too “Long. ‘alweady ," one of them paid. | | | 
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A consistent complaint of both libérals and conserva tives has been 
themselves, did not exercise enough leadership in solving their own problems. 
These Negro ministers are exercising leadership and, so far, with impunity. : 
The Tasty Baking Company consulted both the Chamber of Commerce and their own 
lawyers~torsee if any counteraction were poSsible. The conclusion seemed to 
be that-it would be pretty hard to take a group of unorganized ministers, to co- 
urt, and even if they could it would not a. Tasty's position much. 


The kinisters point out that some ihtes thousand Negro boys and girls 
graduate from Philadelphia high schools,every year and usually end by taking 
the jobs that nobody else wants because they are the last to be chosen. 

Many of ‘them, the ministers admit, are not as highly qualified as they should 
be, but even the qualified ones heave to fight the preconceived idea that they 
are not qualified. This, essentially, is the battle the ministers are trying 


to fight for them. | | | can 3 ON Gaga 


There are some new elemefits to the Sun Oil boycott now in progvess. The 
ministers are feeling’ their stréngth and pushing harder thanever before. They 
May be pushing too hard, but perhaps they have to, to find out how far and how 
fast they can move. They phoned Sun at the end of. Jantiary and requested a 
-- meeting. Sun arranged a meeting for February 3 in a very relaxed mood. A 


year ago Sun.kad asked the Reverend Leon Sullivan and Dr. Jerome Holland , pre- 
sident of Hampton Institute, to advise it in setting up a program of increased 
Neg”o employment in white-collar’jobs. At that time it had hired two Negré 
clerks. It had reco~ds of hundreds of Negro: ‘employees at its Marcus Hook ref- 
inéry, sofie in responsible supe#visory jobs, ; It had just decided to include 
three Negro colleges in its se talent search. Sun felt it was in the clean. 


The fiinisters didii't agree. * They weren't. interested in the number of 
Negroes working inthe réfinery. ~ Negroes had always held jobs like that. 
"You hired two Negro clerks a year ago,. but none since," they said. "Two 
in an office forcé of fifteen hundred isn't much, is it? And yout have no ~ 
Negroes driving trucks. And even thotigh you plan to include — in your 
talent search, you. haven't. actually hives. any." , | 

Sun said businéss had falled off. ° They hed had to move more oteuli than 
they planned, but were now going ahead as fast as they could. | 


At the second meeting P ‘tuo weeks P later, the ministers quietly dropped 
what must have seemed t6 Sun & bombshell. They wanted Sun to hire twefity—four 
additional office workers, three permanent truck drivers 9 trans a motor-products 

salesman. When? Within..the next month. 


“Sun said that wasn't possible, not within a month. There would not be 
anywhere near nineteen new job Openings inthe office in that time. And how 
could it hire three new truck drivers when they were just about to lay offf 
thirty-five as the heating season ended? | | | 

It may be a coincidence that” what the ministérs have asked for at Sun is 
just about equivalent to the number of white-collar Negroes now employed dy 
Atlantic. Each of them has about fifteen hundrdd people working in its home 
office. The ministers say that twenty-five Negroes in an office force of 
that size is not much to ask; that they can be found and will have to be if 
Sun wants any Negro customers around Philadelphia. The Urban League could 
Supply them, say the ministers; they themselves could supply them if asked. 


Sun has not, so far, asked the ministers to recruit for them, but it has 
been in touch with the Urban League. By March 16, the last meeting before the 
boycott deadline of Sunday, March 19, Sug had éuterviewed nineteen Negro 
applicants for clerical work, and had hired one of them. The others, they 
said, did not haed the necessary qualifications. Sun had also hired one 
Negro salesman and upgraded one man from mechanic to truck driver. The . 
ministers had accepted Sun's stand that it could not take on new truck drivers 
while about to Tay off oldones and said théy would settel for upgrading to 
truck driver three of their men who were already employed by Sun. 


The boycott was Called on March 19 and is still in progress. As of 
laté April, Sun had hired” about half the workers requested by the ministers. 
There were seven more Negro girls in the home office, there weee two Negro 
Salesmén, and three drivers had been upgraded from work in the garage and the 
refinery. Sun says that from now on it will hire people as needed, inter- 
viewing both white and Negro applicants without discrimination. When asked 
about the loss in business, spolkesmen for the firm shrugh and say it is hard 
to estimate. Théy seem unruffled and Without resentment, but say flatly that 
they cannot do more. And there is no reason why they should if they can get 
along without Negvo customers. The ministérs estimate, however, that Sun is 
losing some $7,000 a week. And the number of Negro customers Sun may have 
to get along without ssems to be increasing. ~ ie. . 

* * Those four hundréd unorganized ministers now plan to spread their boycot 
progressively, first across the state and then, they Bay, across the countky, 


if necessary. On Sunday, April 9, they began the first part of what 
they call the second phase of their program. All the Negro Masonic 
lodges across the state announced a boycott. of Sun products. Their 
members number 25,000 and they claim to be able to influence several 
times that many. Perhaps they can. If Sun has still not hired the 

- requested twenty-four Negro workers in another couple of weeks, the 
ministers say the boycott will spread to\all the churches across : 
Pennsylvania, and after that to all the men's and eee © ‘clubs. And 


after that they will go beyond sles creo A 


Wouldn't it have been more logical, 4 asked to start with all t. 
the churches in Pennsylvania? . 

"A boycott of the Masons is easier to. ‘Aantrot, twas: told, ‘and 
easier to call off in a hurry if Sun fills its quota. We could 
easily call on a boycott of all the churches but it might take a 
while to call it off." "We don't want to hurt Sun. © We aren't mad at 
anybody. we just want to see our | “bays: and — in decent. O08 


Danger Ahead 


Do the ministers have this much power? They probably don't know 
themselves yet. They must feel there is a certain poetic justice in 
big business feeling pushed by its traditionally most subservient 
employees. They may feel there is a special poetic justice that Sun 
Oil, owned by the Paws who for. years controlled the Negro vote in 
Philadelphia by dropping money where it would do the most good, 

Should now be having to negotiate with the new Negroes. But this pro- 
posed state-wide boycott which originated with four hundred unorgan- 
ized ministers is loaded with dangerous possibilities. George Scherm- 
er, executive director of the Philadelphia Commission on Human 
Relations, has been glad to see these Negro ministers exercising 
jeadership. As long as they can function in this amorphous state, 

he is all for them, he says, but if they can make good on this 
spreading boycott, it may be hard not tto develop an overt organization 
with leaders and factions and ultimate corruption. At the very least, 
any real organization could sooner or later run into some sort of 
conspiracy suit. These are the dangers ahead of the crusading 
ministers. Se : Beak & Le 


2 "power. corrupts, you know the old saying," I reminded one of the 
ministers. “Aren't you afraid that all this mushrooming power may 
land you in trouble?" He smiled gently. "No, honey,” he said, "be- 


cause we haven't any heroes to feed on that power, we. haven't any 
leaders or bosses. And we. aren't going to have any. “As long as we 
can make out without them, we'll do fine." As long as they can, he 


is probably ‘right. 
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*KCT FINDING FOR A SELECTIVE BUYING CAMPAIGN: 
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: Discover’ where the ‘power groups are. 
a. ‘ministers. | & 
ae rights groups (NAACP, CORE) 
4 Unions, social clubs, ete. : 
Mind out what programs | already. edema ‘and how: ‘effective ‘they are 


in combating unemployment , job. discrimination, etc. Learn a00m 
these programs . | Know their Strengths and weaknesses. < 


Learn the law... te there. gre governdente2 agencies with; Fadl 
authority ‘to combat discrimination, learn, about them and: how « 
successful they have: bray ae Learn: thetk weaknesses: too. 
y | 

Try to get. the éndorsemenit of ‘4mportarit community leaders | and weli 
x<nown graups. (Sample- ericlosed) ; This is important, not primarily ~ 
because you may meet suspicion. and hostility, but. because “it will 
‘give you , the added self confidence 280: make your. Project successful 
nr what besedreh hae. "been done’already: by the Urgan’ Lesa 
and other: agencies.;"\ A-local | “Negro, Chamber ‘of’; Commerce!" may have 
information: or may. ‘be witling; vorjelb-you with, research. a 


Find out whieh. consumer: biiaindile ‘pela. best in the: einaies commulenailal 
You can. do this by, visiting grocery. stores in the. Negro communi 
and talking with clerks. You may not. be able to talk with white 
grocers, but Negro grocers will ‘be happy’ to tell,you anything you 
want to know. It is; best to.go in inter-racial couples, or per- 
naps Negro students can: taxe this responsibility. Concentrate 
on getting information ‘about dairy produets, bread and other |. 
necessityes. (if possible, youth, groups ‘in the community, at the 
YMCA,,. the YWCA, church’ groups, etc. may ‘be. able ;to help you with ~ 
research,’ ‘It is a. ggod idea -to present ‘them with the: opportunity 
even .if they cannot help you since itis’ a change for-.you to 
familiarsze them with the idea of Selective peneee - \ | 


Find out whibh cumpanies that distribute’ ‘eheue products have 
offices and'plants in or near 4 Negro community. Visit the 
plants, talk to employees, find: out how many people work at the - 
_plant,* what kinds of’ jobs ;they do.: \Found. out how many Negroes 
work’ there and what. kinds of jobs they: do.. Pay particular atten-, 
tion to the ‘so-called prestige jobs. ° Note whether | ‘Negroes are 
‘disthrboted in all, job categories. Again, Negro employees will 
“be happy to give you any in6ormation you'wa t; however, to avoid 
' unnecessary suspiciou (oh the part. of the management ) it may be © 
best not:to go.in™ inter-racial couples. _Let the Negro students 
‘talk to the Negro employees ; white students" ‘can visit plants 
where fiew Negroes work to gather. general information. BE CAUTIOUS 
IF YOU APPROACH. THE MANAGEMENT FOR. ANY INFORMATION. WHAT YOU GAY 
MAY CURTALL YOUR CHANCES OF GATHERING. INFORMATION ON YOUR, OWN. 
Visit the personnel director after ‘you have gathered information 
on your wen. He mgy be willing to give ‘you ,UnCHer _information._ 
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8. Compile the results of your ‘beudy.. Fil at with facts about the 
unemployment Situationgin the. Negro ‘community. Make comparisons > 
between the, percentage ‘of. Negro consumers a company'has and the 
' percentage qf ‘Negro, employees 'it has. _ Be concrete. Try to . | 
illustrate as much. as possible in, terms of. ‘dollars and cents, i.e. 
how much money the cmmpany. takes, out of: the ‘community; how, much | 
it puts back..-(The public ‘relations; director of: the firmwill | 
give you a prospectus of. the company's financial status, from 

'whi¢h -you\may be able to make some calculation — ‘an annual 


‘repons : OF ‘bhe.- bcs on dt 8 products. 


9. Present this ‘information, along’ with stories of successful selec- 
tive patrongge’ campaigns in other cities, to, the’ most. dynamic 
leaders in the: community. let: them’ know, ‘that as a student’ graup, 
you would be willing to help them should: they. decide ‘to: aeatiage 


a selective buying campaign. | 


yy 


NEGOTIATION 


: = attempting to. arrange ‘a meeting “ ‘with top-level personnel, 
indicate both that you ha e ‘the facts. and that -you have the. 
meeara:) of | ‘recognized insifitutions, e.g. NAACP, ministers, etc. 


ee People’ doing the ' negotiating | should preferably be leaders. ‘in “— 
| Negro :-and Puerto ' Rican Community with' student representatives. . 
If the leaders want to say out of; actual a then go 


ahead. on your own. 


a. The. eeand should incorporate. two concepts : ajenan you: are testing 
a company's; willingness to hire minérity group members where they 
have not hired before and b). you: are demanding the hiring of Negro 
or Puerto Rican personnell in ‘all'job categories. ‘Remember: you~ 
are not charging. any company with discrimination, you are merely 
asking that ‘they recognize ‘the. existence of -a social problem and 
cooperate by hiring a certain number of ‘minority: group individuals . 
and enntinue such a hiring policy.-.The demand: therefore should , 
be. a.number’ which will céearly demonstrate the -company's ‘willing- 
ness ‘to cooperate and should include ' specification of job cate- | 
gories. ‘In. New York it was- estimated that 25%. oF sealitest’s | - 
business was done in the Negro and Puerto Rican communities. Theh - 
nically they. should emply 25%. Negro. and Puerto Rican ~' the — 
was arbitraily. set at. 10% of this’or 37 out of: 1500. | 


4. A-time’ ‘limit. ‘should be. set) of from \2n4 weeks. for compiieans. 


5.In meebict sing’ affirm only your desire to. see. the company. hire, 
so many minority group members, by: a Certain date; offer. no. com- 
promises, accept none. td eed hire these ‘people af — are 


willing to cooperate. 


Selective’ Patronage 


iv Statistics on New York Sealtest 


Office 808 Seventh Ave. 


Total number of emplpyees 150 
Negroes We O 
' Puerto Ricans O 


Plant: Ice Cream Division 47th and Van Dyke Ave. 
| Total number of employees 200 
Total number of Negroes | . ee 3 


traffic department e 
ice box a | 


Puerto Ricans ) as : O 
Plant 1346 Fulton ave. Brooklath 800 

Total number of employees” = 800 

Total number of Negroes - 

| laboratory technician . 1 : 


platform workers 
truck drivers 


fO Lv 


Total. number of Puerto Ricans ~~ | 9 


kiant (Milk service) 1055 Webster’ Ave. Brooklyn 


Total number of employees 375 

Total number of Negroes 3 1 
foreman 1 

Total number of Puerto Ricans : | possibly2 


TOTAL NUMBER OF' EMPLOYEES 1575. 
TOTAL NUMBER OF NEGROES ANDPUERTO RICANS ij 
DEMAND 22 Negroes 


15 Puerto Ricans 


37 


RUNNING A CAMPAIGN 
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Involve as magypeople from the, community - as piblabte. Leadership 


~ and decision making should either be ’in‘the hands of an indigenous 


group, such as the ministers, or. in’ the hands : of committee of; re~ 


© gemma from the ministers, ¢ivil rights — students, | 


etc. 


Avenues of pubaseit:: include churches’ with the ministers sneaking 


and student hand ing . out leflets: (get' leaflets mede-in Spanish if 


there is aisizable’2uerto Rican community ) posters in barber 


oe 


Shéps,, grocery stores, etc. 


Try to:develop a, strategy which 4ndludes a numberof. stages: 
non-buy ing | generally, cancellations of contracts: os stores, 


‘Pioketing, ‘ete.’ | ae ae 


When ‘the. campaign is sudtedeful stage. short ‘but. effective 
campaign asking people to buy the’ partgouler. product. 


Y } 
¢? * / ) 


‘Start on another company. | es 


Hous ing 


The Significance of the problem 


Housing is one of the most critical areas of discrimination 
because it has. such far-reaching ramifications for other 
dimensions: of’ the race problem. Segregated residential group- 
ings mean de facto segregated schools, churches, playgrounds, 
stores, etc. Negro residential areas often receive inferior 
‘public services, - street)maintenance,. police protection, en- 
forcement of zoning laws, Tat nea, ce and upkeep, etc. 
And ‘segregation perpetuates the notinn that Negroes are some- 
how different. ree Wee. PS . 


- ; 


Some facts about theproblem: 


Housing is a severe problem’ for. Negroes because: 1) huge wav-s 
of migration have re&ulted in more inhabitants than housing 
units ‘in many. areas of the country; 2) Negroes are kept in 
‘nonwhite: ghettoes by white landlords and realtors, forced to 
live in substandard housing and to pay, in most cases, exor- 
bitant rents; 3) virtually no newly constructed housing has 
been made. available to. Negroes since World Warr IT, An under- 
lyingcause for’ such situations is ignorance on the' part ‘of white | 

property owners\ who erroneusly think that. the ‘arrival, of. one 
Negro family in a previously all-white, area' means disaster 
for property -values;! and: on ‘the part, of Negroes who do not ino 
theless oe a Actual discriminators 
include: 3 


- landlords who refuse to rent to Negroes 


- realtors who refuse to sell)(or even show) a house 
to Negroes | | . eye 


Jf 


- bankers who refuse .to loan money to Negroes 
- public officials 


- Federal ag@ncies which support home financing . 
and construction establishments which. practice 


discrimination | 


‘i local officials, who may manipulate zonong, urban 
renewal, sewage policies, tak rates, the right 


of eminent domain,’ building dodes. 


Nhat students can do 


I. Compile information 


Talk with City Planning Commission, Redetelopment Commi - 
ssions, Urban League, NAACP, real estate brokers, con- | 
tHactors, Negro clergy, other community leaders. 


ee 


Interview Negro families. They should be notified first 
and visited by integrated teams, if —— ‘(See 


enclosed sheet. | | 
Interview sample white neighborhoods, apartmentsdwellers. 


Investigate State and local laws ; enforcement Powers 
of State Commission. 


From the above compile basic information on following: 


Number of nonwhites in area; distribution; average hous- 
ing conditions; mobility; oi i Sata attitude toward 
moving. 

Why segregated communities: restrictive covenants, dis- 
crimination by landlords, difficulty in obtaining mort - 
gages, inferior treatment by realtors; hostile social 
climate. 

Indication of effects of segregated housing on taxes, 
crime, school crowding, poor productivéety of non-whites. 
Indication of misconceptions surrounding — oe 
housing. is 


ater 


Establish working relationships with ang community groups 
and if possible, serve as nucleus for formation of Fair 
Housing Practices Commission including clergy, faculty 


‘Negro leaders, businessmen, Social agency ee eesves.. 


Attempt to establish personal relationships with young 


Negroes in the community, between the ages 16-30, and 


work with them in effecting change ‘both within the Negro 
community and in housing policies. . 


iii .Sbimulating the Negro soe ty 


Work thyoough the churches, social ‘agencies and peSsonal 
relationships to: 
informhi the Negro community of. their rights and opportuni- 
ties guaranteed by civil rights laws - again by visiting 
homes in integrated teams. Note: even a general public 

me i law can-be assed against OLaCramanavory 


Gors. 


Encourage individuals to move by establishing and publi- 
“izing vehicles, for helping potential mover. 


if feasible, movilize entire community in mass demonstra- 
tions (under leadership of young Negro leaders) such as 
the sit-outs in New Haven which backed, a number of reso- 
lutions calling for :change in housing practices. (More — 
complete infommation available on request. | 
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_ IV. Changing climate of opinion in white community 


Conduct an open housing covenant campaign. An open 
housing .covenant is a pledge - usually disributed for | 
signatures by means‘ of reproduction on a 4" by 6" card:- 
that. the signer will not discriminate on the basis of 
race, creed;,'or national: origin in renting, selling, 
or welcoming neighbors, in his ‘residential area. The 
“object iof this devide.is to make'it clear to the commu- 
nity: that there. are, hundreds. of its:.citizens who are in 
‘favor of fair housing practices... This is done by pub- 
lishing a, fullpage' ad: in the local newspaper which | 
quotes’ the text of the covenant,'and lists the naems of . 


several’ hundred signers. 


Conduct ‘an opionion poll in a particular neighborhood, 
apartment house, or development to, establish the fact 
that the majority of its residents are opposed to dis- 
crimination,.*,Such,a poll jcan. cut the ‘ground out from 
under the feet of. a supervisor, or/neighbor, who says, 
"Im not’ prejudiced myself, ‘but what would the other 
people say?" It. thus: aécomplishes in a,specific way, | 
what the open housing covenant is’ intended to accomplish 
in a general way. 2, : , 


Form study. groups 'to’ increase the will to, and skill 
io action. | | aod | 


Write letters to the editor,’ hold public; demonstrations, 
‘etc., in order to icreate public awareness of the urgency 


of the problem. | 


Publish a pamphlet with information particularly rele-'- 
vant to the local situation which poses the problem, 
indicates: the difficulties ' facting the Negro who wants 
to move, and allays the fears of whites about property | 
values, flooding of community, etc. 

) ‘sat 


Action 


1. Organize a H.O.M.E. (Housing Opportunities Made 
Equal) committee with the purpose of ‘bringing minority . 
group buyers and renters into contact with’ open housing 
sellers and landlords. G | a 


2... Advertise: for white home owners, and landlords to 


regist r their vacancies, with |HOME, r 


3. Advertise in newspapers and send hoti¢es. to all 
Negro churches and organizations asking for renters 


f 


and buyers to eigheupe~ = I 


‘4 Wiméograph 1ist of homes and rents’ available and 

mail regularly to all interested Negroes. an 

5. Encourage .Negroes to:-make own contacts but offer 

to hélp as iritermediary between buyer and seller. (But 
es f Housing 3 


not in the matter of price negotiations -suggest that 
the Negro get a lawyer for this ) 


6. From lists of open occupancy pledges and interested 
students obtain housing assicstants to whom each Negro 
looking for housing is assigned. If the list of available 


housing from # 2 is inadequate then: 


a. If there is no state law on open occupancy try 
the following prodedure: First the Negro and 
assistant together select from the newspaper 
desired advertised housing. They then contact 
an open occupancy Pledge signer in the immediaésée 
area of the desired housing and ask if he will 
contact the owner to see if the Negroes will be 
accepted. Boston suburbs found nearly %50 of the 
owners were cooperative when assured by a local 
resident of the character, income, etc. of the 
prospective Negro buyer. — 


Et. If a state law covers apartments and housing devel- 
: opments, the housing assistant may follow a differ- 
ent procedure with covered housing: ~— eo 


1. Have the Negro independently make the initial 
_ contact with the advertised housing. 


2, Ie. any difficulty arises then have the white 
aassistant representing the smme type of family 
attempt immediately to secure the housing. 


3. If the white receives different treatment, re-— 
port the violation to the state commission. and > 
urge them to bring pressure to bear. 


Followup 


I. Using cases of discrimination found in committee 
work, organize petition campaigns to press: stronger 
state and local legislation. eee 


. II. work on Real Estate Board to practice open occupancy 
policies and to admit qualified Negro Real Estate 
Brokers to multipie listing Services. 


11%. Check on, Negros" treatment by banks and other lend~ | 
ing agencies in regard to the granting of mortgages. 


IV. Apply economic pressure if conditions make this . 
possible. In an apratment building,adevelopment or 
_ a neighborhood where civil rights sentiment is 
strong, the landlord can be threatened with whole- 
‘sale eviction if a racially exclusive policy is 
maintained. ‘Realtors can be picketed or boycotted. 
Rent strikes are also postible leavers to optain 
better housing conditions or practices. | 
eee eters dy 
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Work with individuals in a housing unit po protest (. 
violations of housing code. Make lists of violations 


go with residents to superintendent and then to land- 
.. lord ta demand better conditions. Stage protest if 
refused. See article on Woodlawn organization. - 
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-ccampaign with a demand for better conditions aimed 4 


at owners. Youth could be ¢ vitat force here. 
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kxcerpts I”om 
wood lawn Begins to Flex its Muscles | 


by 
Ulysses B. Blakeley 
Charles t. ‘Leber, Ire 


Reprinted courtes: of a Life 
September 15, 


On Saturday morning, August 26, 1961, the summer sun shone down on 
a group of dejected politicians standing in front of the Chicago City Hall. 
The word had been flashed from the. Woodlawn district: They're loaded.and on 
their way.". In Woodlawn forty-five rented buses, decorated with slogans such 
as "Jobs," "End School Segregation," “Stop Slumlords," aad just formed | “Bie 
cavalcade headed for downtown. . 


Two thousand members of The Woodlawn Organization(T. w'd. ) were aboard. 
‘They were going downtown in order to register en masse to vote. ‘ For Chicago 
_the date marked the beginning ,of’ a major, mass-~iiembership, (Negro ‘ciric orga- 

nization. For the civil-rights movement it marked. ‘the. appearance , in the 

, Midwest ofthe new spi*¥it of Southern Negroes. For the ‘econamic and political 
_ interests which have prospered by exploitation. Of Negroes at marked the § #3. '° 

beginning of a serious chal&enge. For the churches it marked: a new ministry 

and a new life inplaces wheré faith itself seemed doomed to die and where the 
churches had almost disappeared oyom the urban scene. 


T.w.O. is permeated with 4 Christian outlook, but it bears little 
~esemblance to the calm and ordered Christianity, of out suburbs. In Woodlawn 
the Church of Christ lives and grows in the same world that Elijah Muhammad 
and the Black Muslims do. : In Woodlawn black supremacy is preached, and 
anti-Christianity is’ openly and, militantly proclaimed~ - When Christianity is. 
castigated on the streets as a faith foisted upon Negroes ‘to hold them in sub- 
jection, | there ave some “people who listen and believe; there are more >who: | 
listen .and ponderQhow different from communities in-.which Christianity is 
accepted as’ casually as the air. In Woodlawn Chistianity must maintain a 
lively and ‘constant contact with the struggles of that community to acheive 
Justice and hope for all its residents, or die. 


Slumlords Exposed 


(Woodlawn is plagued, like all big-city "ghetto" areas, with absentee 
landlords who make huge amounts of money by running slums. No city has made 
much, headway agairst them. In Illinois they, hide their names in secret” trusts 
administered by’ réspectable banking “institutions. ° They aré ‘able to bribe 
building inspectors. . When they are final: cited for their violations of the 
law,’ they secrue endless’ delays ‘in court and laughably small fines. . R’cently 
Chicago!s outstanding alderman, Leon Despres (a& political independent) was quo- 
ted as saying, "Court fines on slum buildings ave so small that they are 
actually a license fee to continue breaking the law." 


T.wW. O., which has grown to be a federation of more than one hund7ed 
and twenty church and civic groups, voted to do something about absentee 
"landlords" and thus decide d that it wanted Woodlawn to be a different kind 
of community, ‘one in which slumlords would be brought to heel. | 


4’ bank’ vice.president looked up rae his desk one morning to see 
Standing in front of him forty T.W.O members led by a minister and a priest. 
They explained that they wanted to know when thebank was going to ~epair 


. 


an ove ccrowded, run-down apartment building in which tenants were pay— 
ing a hundred and twenty dollars a month for three-room apartments. 
(The vanker explained to the group. that the bank did not own. the 

building ang that he could not tell epee name of the owner. od.) 


The TWO members then: explained to the banker that they were eoin, ’ 


to hold the bank ‘responsible for the’ ‘slum conditions in’ the building, 


since the bask was paid by the owner to protect him from living up to. 


his legal responsibilities. | A sit-in, the committee told the banker, 


would take ‘place in his bank until the slum buildi ng. was repaired or 
the owner's name was divulged. Pleading for time, the vice president © 


left the of ffi e in order to consult with the bank's president. The | 


vice president soon. returned and asked for a twenty-four hour delay. 
After pointing out that the: bank’ had been party. to the Slum businéss. 
for years, the committee oe So, the request, ih sat a —) | 

: The next morning ve nine o! ‘clock the bank’ called to say that Le 2 
had resigned. the trust and made public the “long-hidden name of the 


building! S. owner. What, years of: ‘litigation. by city officials had not 


been able’ to produce, the people of: Woodlawn had obtained in twenty- 
four hours.‘ The owner, who was afraid that his friends and neighbors: 
would discover. that he was a’ slum ‘operator, agreed to. make the necess- 


‘ary repairs. The TWO housing committee ‘is. led:by. a. Iutheran lawman. 


It has grown to over two hundred active members ‘and has gone after 


dozens of ‘bad buildings., In dealing ‘with, some Sslumlords, who have 
~ purchased immunity from the’ law’ and have lost all sense of shame, 


these’ methods of public.exposure are the only effective way of gettin; 


results.’ In one celebrated case of\‘a dilapidated, wooden six-flat 


building without. central heating which had been erected seventy. years 
ago as a "temporary" building,. TWO resorted to a dramatic expedient. - 


’The Structure was beyond repair, and ‘although the' peopie living in it 


were in danger of being burned alive’ the city ‘would not or could not 


‘have it torn down. (The only thing left to Asie, was vacate it. Thus, 


one morning last Spring, the owner got. the ‘shock of: hig: iife. AS aa 


drove up to collect*‘the rents, he saw large signs on the front of nis~ 


building. They had been placed there | by the tenants,‘ and they read 
"Fire Trap!" "We are getting out.” Thanks to TWO members safe clean 


- apartments: have been found for the families living in the dangerous 


building. Money had been collected to rent trailers for moving the 


furniture. It was the work of a morning to get the people settled 


in their new homes . - The. firetrap 1 tments have not. been occupied. 


) By last Fall, ae people in TWO had. ee the ‘enatilenad needed - 
to face up to larger questions than those affecting their community 


‘alone. The first and biggest problem was education. Chicago's public 


schools are tragically segregated, as Federal Judge Julius J. Hoffman 


. recently: emphasized - in his Chicago courtroom. The schools the Negro 


children attend/are indescribably overcrowded. and understaffed. ‘i« 
new leaders’ of the community. who had risen: to prominence through Two. 
put the question of what the’ organizati on should do for tne schools. 


|. Segregation in the Chicago public schools is.old and entrenched. It © 


has powerful backing. Many school ‘board, suppor ters’ are important 
figures ‘in their denominations. To raise a CRY , was to invite awesome - 
opponents. The pastors, church delegations and ‘other groups connec tec 


with TWO voted to take the plunge. 


Led by the clergy, TWO joined the campaign to bring the truth 
about Chicago schools to the -attention of the city and the nation. whet 
the school board held a public hearing icon was er to air. 


greivances | | an we 
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(but was really menat to drum up support for the way things were), TwO 
acted. Hundreds of TWO members arrived early enoggh to fill the hall. 
The board president. cotintered by trying to deny TWO president, the Rev- 
erned Arthur M. Brazier, the floor. TWO members then walked out in a 
body, leaving a “half-céserted hall and an awakened school Loard in thei 
wake. Downstairs huacreds ‘cf other. TWO members. picketed the school board 
byilding. “A few weeks later,’ TWO eld its” ‘own school heariugs in a rented 
hovel ballroom. Parents and " children described the tmie conditions” in 
their echools. The highlight of the‘ ‘evening for the thousand, oy more i- 
attendence was’ evidence given by school teachers who were so afraid of re- 
prisals that they had to appear hidden in sheets. “This hearing was widely 
reported with portions appearing on national netwowk television. 


“School strikes and sit-ins broke out across the breadth of Chicagls 
Negro ghetto. Still the school’ board hoarded the empty classrooms in the 
all-white schools. For the Negro. children the school board purchased 
_ hundreds of trailers. Parked on vacant lots, playgrounds j parks--where- 

ever space was available--they appear'to the nearly nine hundred thousand 
mere citizens of Chicago as ee ala symbos]. of Segregation. 3 
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PHILADELPHIA SUMMER TUTORIAL PROJECT — 


@ ; 


Introduction | 
The Philadelphia Project was sponsored by the Northern Student 


Meyement, a coordinating body for sixty campus civil rights groups in 


my 3 t 
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the Northeast. The Project grew out of a need on the part of the 
leadership and staff of NSM to understand the problems of depressed 
communities in the North and to develop methods for students to work 
with these communities. A decision was made in March, 1962, to select 


a group of campus leaders who would live in an urban Negro community, 


participate in seminars and administer programs bringing both this 


staff group and a-large number of college students in close contact 
with people of Such a community. Philadelphia was chosen because of 


close relationships with a number of Negro clergy and educators there. 


The concept of the tutorial for "underprivileged" youngsters 
came from a project in Stamford, Connecticut, run by a Yale under~- 
graduate in the summer of 1961. ‘Similar programs had been organized 
during the academic year 1961-1962 at Yale, Simmons, the University 
of Chicago, and the University of Pennsylvania. It became our purpose 
to test the tutorial:as an instrument of massive uplift of educational 


levels and aspirations as well as meeting our own needs outlined 


above. 


Organization 


The project was discussed first with clergy and social agency 
Serconbel in the Negro community and then with individuals in the 
school system. Advice was sought from the Board of Education, the 
Center for Community Studies at Temple University, oroninest profes- 


sional people and city human relations and welfare agencies. In early 
j 


a preface .,.*°. on the problem 


North Philadelphia is 85% non-white .. . 80% of its workers 
are unskilleqd .. . half of the families are on public assistance 
. . . Some 604 of the students do not finish secondary school. . 
the average hgusehold unit consists of five adults and five children 
all living in*an apartment of five rooms .. . 50% of the fathers 
finished ninth grade or less . .. 2% went to college. 


“Public schools in North Philadelphia stand on alien terri- 
tory. They receive each year a new throng of small. children who 
are already behind their middle-class counterparts, and tne gap is 
quickly widened by large classes, inadequate teaching and a con- 
sistently uncooperative environment. By the time these students 
reach secondary school the battle has usually been lost: the 
drop-out rate rises, the disciplinary problems become more intense, 
the curriculum requirements are forced down and the number of 
potential college students dwindles. 


In this situation the efficacy of teaching large classes 
at the secondary scnool level can seriously be questioned. A large 
proportion of the students have basic deficiencies in reading and 
mathematics. The teachers. for obvious reasons, are not able to 
deal with these deficiencies and at the saine time complete a pre- 
scribed course of study. The students learn little and understand 
less of the content of these courses. Thus, education, seen as 
the communication of knowledge from teacher to pupil, becomes lost 
in mutual discouragement and uncreative mechanics. 


| Even the trade and commercial courses hold little interest 
for these students since racial discrimination in employment limits 
the possibility of a financially secure position in these fields. 
As a result the adolescents of North Philadelphia seem to have a 
tremendous drive for higher education as the only sure way out of 
their present life. For most, however, this drive only tarnishes 
the value of a non-academic curriculum. Those who do gain entrance 
to the academic course of study find themselves with the task of 
moving into the middle-class intellectual environment of college or 
of attempting to find employment without specific job skilis. | 


The dilemmas to be faced by the student in the depressed 
communities are many and one wonders at even the few who do survive.. 


id 
3 1Information Supplied by the Philadelphia Commission on Human 
Relations. | 


Prospectus for 


THE PHILADELPHIA THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


Educational Programs other than tutoring 


«-* 


1.) Study Halls. College students serve as directors of student 

student Seneers” Churches, social agencies, and schools might 

offer their facilities for study rooms for high school, junior 

high school students whose homes Pack desk space, lighting, 

quiet. Rather than act as a proctor, the college student can serve 

as a tutor, offering sporadic help to students who run into':""™ | 

occassional <ifficulty with their homework. College students 

might work in teams to cover various disciplines -- English, math, 
Science, latizgvaze, history. 


2.) Teaching. Undergraduates who are interested in teaching 
(thougn roc necessarily committed to an education major) are 

used as supplementary and assistant teachers in high schools 

and oftcn junior and elementary schools. Undergraduate . 
teaching programs serve two important functions: 1,) they help 
‘alleviate the critical shortage of teachers in overcrowded 
schools and 2.) they give college students a chance to test 

their interest in teaching. Harvard Undergraduate Teachers (HUT) 
and the Barnard-Columbia Higher Horizons programs are examples 

of this experiment .in undergraduate teaching. 


3.) Hillel-Winchester. Like the teaching programs, Hillel- 
Wincnester, a cooperative prgoram run by students at Yale 
University, works within the school system. In this under- 
graduate program in a "community school" located in a depressed 
area, college students teach after school "club" classes in 
Subjects chosen by the children. (How to read a Newspaper, 

Use a Library; Natural Science, etc.) 


4.) Reading Readiness. It has been suggested that underprivi- 
leged children enter kindergarten and thest grade already three 
or four years behind other children because of the 

absense of books, newspapers, and interest in education 

in theri homes. College students might set up, or serve as 
assistants in pre-kindergarten work with underprivileged 
children to help fill the gap between home and school. 

(cf. Detroit Reading Readiness Program., U.S.. Civil Rights 
Commission Report - 1961. Education. ) 
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_ school and in the entire sbhool system. . Finally, ‘he ean provide access to school 
facilities and: ‘serve as liason between each ar and someone in the school who 


knows his pupil , well. 


‘ ‘Tt must. be veadiitaved that you are soiplcktig with a re is run by 

; adults, not students. ° While students will want to keep the project in their 

_ contol atjall times, adult cooperatioii will be necessary. This is true not 
only in getting students for thé program, but also in'securing funds, books 
facilitiés, and community siipport. The efficiency and integrity of the staff 
of the project is.a major criteriod by which adults will make their judgements. 
Individual adults, college and university personnel, and community agencies 
can be used as advisors; at the same time it can be pos clear that their 
function is: strictly advisory. 


or The second step will be the’ ostatidiimnt of centers in which tutoring: 
will be carried on. Various alternatives include homes, schools, churches, 

and college camptises, as well as community agencies suth as sattlement houses, 
Y's, boys clubs; etc. The type of place in which tutoring is done will 

effect the nature of the program, Schools, for example, . may. be“disadvantageous 
_ because of thcir locationy Neighborhood lécations will be important if you 
wish to work with the poorly motivated student. The nature of established 
institutéons such as churches should also be conSidered as a factor detérmining 
the type’ of youth who will be’ attracted to the program. Facilities at recrea- 
tional areas and in housing projects may be Convenient. The atmosphere of 

the college campus may be advantageous in certain situations. 


v. Soliciting of tutees will not be difficult. The Philadelphia Project 
recruited both in schools and in churches. Other students will learn by 
work of mouth about the projéct. wheriever recruitment takes place 

applications should be referred to the tutee's school counselor and a 
worlcing relationship established. : 


eae General publicity, newspapers, radio, and TV will also expand the number 
;f applications. At all times’ careful control should be kept ofi action which 

will attract new tutees. A surplus of tutee applications may pressure you 
into expansion of groups of tutees beyond the point desired, or may cause 

a large Cogree of disappointment among applicants and their parents. | z. 


VII. Recruiting of tutors may be done in a number of ways. You will know 
the Student leaders and organization on campus which are likely to provide. 
interested people. Secure the mailing lists of these organizations and 
explain your program to the members. If at all possible, speak before these . 
groups. Personal contact is far iiore effective than letters. ‘General 
publicity such as school newspapers, posters, and radio, announcements » 

should also be used to secure tutors. 7 | 


VIII. If at all possible, a meeting of all tutors should be held: ‘at thie 

. beginning of the program. The meeting should attempt to explain the purposes 
of the project and its significance in social and educational terms (speakers 
from the school system and the cdOmmunity would be effective). An adult advisor 
should go over the edutational problems of the students and how they can be 
dealt with in'the tutorial sitiiations. The extent to which the tutors 
understand the intent of thé program and the problems of the students would 


_ > seem a major factor in detdrmining how effective a job they can do and are 


willing to do. This ‘is particularly true in psoas dealing with minority 
group students. The Philadelphia group uséd 4. series of seminars on problems 
faced by urban Negro youth to aid the tutors. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF A TUTORIAL PROJECT 
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. (.se2 suggestions. for, the organization of a tutorial projec. se 
deve oped ty pertiol samba: in.two programs which were in effect last 
year,.the first, a:-winter project in New Haven, Connecticut involving 
LOO high | school ’ students and 100 Yale University students; the second, 

a summer project in ‘Philadelphia in which 350 junior high and high 

school students and 175 college students participated. Given varia- 
tions in the purposes, type of students tutoring and tutored, and 

facilities available, it is assummed that there are certain ‘fundamental 
.perations which are important in any tutorial program. ) 


[. It is essential that much time be devoted to setting up the pro ect be fore 
the actual tutoring gets underway. This groundwork, once laid, can free any 
administrative staff: for fee a sia and expansion ot ‘the ‘J hoa 


II. The first step (and: the ndst, important). is bien contact. with | the community. 
Students would do well to spend a few days just walking. through the area if 
they have not done ‘so before.',' 4Ippointments should. be ‘made’ at this time with 
ministers and heads of social agencies and civic groups3. they will stecoee 
the first indication of interest | in ‘the’ tutorial programe 


te 


The communis ty! shih lays large role in the spofisorship ‘of the program. 


(The Philadelphia Project was sponsored by the ‘Northern. Student Movement 


in cooperation with tén churches and social agencies. These cd-sponsore 


“ 


served both as an introduction to the community and as en endorsement of 
the ability: and integrity of the project staff. ) See| below. oe. 


III. Once this need: for and ‘Aterest in the project has bien established _ 

by community leaders, contact &hould be made With the Board of Education. 

The objective of this contact is to form a working relationship with the 
counselors and teachers in the schools which will refer students to the 
program. - Directives from the’ central office of the school board, at least 

in the form of approval (example: a letter to‘counselors introducing: the 
tutorial: project and asking their cooperation) will facilitate communication 
with individual schools.. The superintendent of schools, therefore, should 

be the’ first school board Gontact. The person in charge of curricula is 
likely: to: ‘be’ brought™in for consultation and he can provide much needed 
information on the programs and materials used in the schools, The support 
of conmurity leaders (ministers, businessmen, prominent; citizens, college 
administrations )’ will be: helpful in gaining approval from\the school officials. 
[t is: assumed that at this time you know the educational situation well enough 
to: present the board of education with an acceptable ‘rationale for the 


orogram. 


The counselor will be useful in several ways. They not only can refer the type 


of student you desire to the program but also can provide information on the 


problems of ‘individual students; each tutée application ideally should be 
referred to the student's School counselor for coment. 


y } 


4 ‘counselor br some other ‘person in each school Should be chosen as project 


contact.’ This person can advise the tutors on problems which come up in their 
tutoring. and on methods of teaching. He also can be of aid in helping the 
tutors to understand the problems faced by the students in the particular 


*» 
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The recruitment of high school students was initiated at 
HANA's Annyal June meeting, attended by several hundred teachers, 
parents, and civic leaders. The project was announced and appiica- 
tions were distributed. This procedure was supplemented by 
individual dontacts, Some publicity, and a registration evening, 
when the program was discussed with the students. Admission to the 
project was based on the students' interest. Enrollment was 
limited to 50 to test out the program on an experimental basis. As 
the summer progressed, more students joined and many more applied 
who could not be accommodated. 

The tutors were recruited primarily through the contacts of 
the :Northern Student Movement. Twenty-five were chosen from over 
forty applicants, partly from their academic qualifications and 

previous interest in civil righ and partly from their immediate | 
interest in HEP, 

| The tutors met regularly during June to. plan the program and 
to learn about the community. The project began on July 10, with 
fifty high school students and twenty-five tutors representing more 
than ten colleges and universities. 

Classes were conducted on Tuesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7:30 to 8:30 and from 9:00 to 10:00, in the club rooms of HANA 
and the neighboring Harlem Branch YMCA. Each tutor met with from 
one to five students. Basic academic subjects were offered: math, 
Sciences, languages, English, and history. Most of the students 


chose two subjects, each of which was taught two evenings a week. 


Books and syllabus materials were supplied by the Board of Education 


and by the tutors. 


One vital and unique aspect of HEP was the Wednesday evening 
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program, ‘vhen tutors and students met together for lectures and 
discussion on Negro and African history, Negro literature, Jazz, 


and the needs of the Harlem community. 


EVALUATION 


This evaluation is based upon observation of the tutorial 
Sessions, reports of the tutors, questionnaires answered by students 


and tutors, and discussions with all involved in the program. 


A. Successes 


These sources indicate that the program was, in general, a 
success. The very fact that fifty Students in Harlem voluntarily 
gave up three summer evenings every week to study, consistently 
attended classes, and expressed great interest in continuing the 
project, indicates that HEP provided a positive educational impetus 
for the students. There were also signs of real academic achieve- 
ment -- in the study of new subjects and the review of previous 
work. Tests given by some of the tutors demonstrated that the 
Students prepared their assignments and many advanced in their 
courses. One girl remarked that her Geometry classes had improved 
her performance on the state regents examinations. 

Through classes in English literature and frequent. use of 
the small HEP library (supplied by the tutors), the students read 


many books over the summer, from Camus' The Stranger to teen-age 


mysteries. One student said that before participating in the pro- 
ject, he had not read a book for months. 

The students and tutors evaluations of HEP point to the 
program's success. In response to the question, "Do you think that 


HEP has been helpful to you?" we recefved answers like these from 


Sine ee 
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the students: ‘ 


"E think that HEP has been helpful to me. 
because I have accomplished more during the 
past six weeks than I have learned through 


my two yeams of taking Geometry.....' 


"I definitely feel that HEP has done irre- 
parable damage to my failing marks in French 


and Math...’ 


"The review I got was priceless." 
On the non-academic aspects of the program, these remarks 


were typical: 
"I have learned about college and college students. 


"It (HEP) gave me a chance to observe how a 
group of young people can promote the realization 


of their goals.... 
The students also commented on the value of the Wednesday 


night meetings: 


"T enjoyed the programs. very. much. They had 
almost the effect of a revolution on my mind.” 


One girl hopes to participate in the program next summer 


as a tutor. She writes: 


"I hope that HEP will continue its good work 
for many years. This year I will be a freshman 
at CCNY. Next summer, if another tutor is 
needed for English, History, or French, 7 


you please call on me?” 


The most common suggestion for improvement of the program 


was expansion: 
"You should have a lot more room for students 
to come,” . 


"We should have many more teachers and a big 
building to teach us in." 


As originally planned, the summer's experience also had 


Lt. 


positive effects upon the tutors. First,. At. showed then, that HEP 
was meeting a desperate need of the hoes One tutor writes: 
"I have been often overwhelmed, and depressed 
by the gravity of the educational and social 
problems’ facing the youngsters of Harlem. This 
project has made the situation all the more 


real to me, not a very Pleasant reality to be 
sure. 


~The project also awakened the tutors to the complexities of 
the civil rights problem. 
"HEP," one tutor comments, "has shown me that 
LI must be more thoughtful about racial questions 
and has left me uncomfortably, but honestly, 


confused about problems for which I previously 
had pat, unworkable, or naive answers. 


_ Another observed: 
"I found that the negro problem is far more 


complex than I believed it to be." 


HEP also stimulated interest in teaching as a career. One 


college student notices: — 

"I have become really interested in teaching 

and have begun to think about it for after 

college.” 

Another writes that: 

"Teaching has really interested and challenged 

me greatly, and I have thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Finally, the tutors came to the encouraging realization that 
those who take a responsible and active interest in their com- 


munity can bring about constructive changes. A college student who 


lives in Harlem writes: : \ 


yo 


"The project has helped me to see Harlem as a 
community of possibilities, and has shown me 
the comparative ease with which interested 
individuals can play an integral part in com- 
munity Life,” 


; 
; 
} 
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This same student worked with one oft the high school pupils | 
a a er, 


sn a special heusing program outside, of HEP. A dilapidated. apart- 
ment house was ganvassed for tenant support to improve the building. 


By the end of th¢ Summer, the tenants were behind the idea, a joint 


letter had been sent to the landlord, and the tenants were prepared 


to take further actien. 


The important theme of individual responsibility to the 
community is prominent in the comments of a Negro tutor who sums 
up the feelings of many of the college students: 


"Besides having the opportunity to work with 

a varied and really fine group of students in 
assuming responsibility for wnat happens to 
the human race, I have learned a great deal 
about the problems of the Negro in America -- 
perhaps things that I've felt for quite a 
while but didn't really understand... HEP has 
allowed me to act rather than just study; to 
give back a very small quantity of what I have 
received all of my life, while at the same time 
it has made me more aware of the complexities 
of America's race problem and has encouraged 
me ts look further and do more. It was one of 
the most memorable summers I've had." 


B. Limitations 


With these encouraging signs, there are also many areas for. 
improvement of HEP. Because there was no full-time staff, and 
because organization of the program did not begin until late in May, 
the recruitment and placement of students-was not adequate. There 
should be .closer contact with the schools than was possible this 
Summer to find out which students need what kind of assistance. The 
selection procedure also failed to reach those students who need 
help but lack sufficient interest to participate or are not in 
contact with the community agencies used for recruitment. 


Again, closer contact with the schools would help. There 
f 
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Sheule also be more individual recruiting through visits to homes, 
Sc-.0o0ls, and. community centers. The present high school students 
could also be.effective in recruiting others. More publicity would 
also help. 

Once students are recruited, there must be a more efficient 
machinery to make sure that there are not great differences in the 
grade levels of Students working with the same tutors. 

Similarly, HP's ombiekeatibe did not permit the most 
efficient selection procedure fer the tutors. lt was difficult to 
assess their abilities with any certainty. biracst withoub’ exception, 
however, the tutors Cid a sadeibent end often sensitive job. They 
prepared for their sidbies wile areht enthusiasm and imagination, 
responded to the students with sensitivity, and willingly gave many 
hours of their free time to the:projéct. Many of them will tutor 
during the school year. This is probably an. exceptional group. and 
recruitment in the future might be more selective. Applications, 
supplemented by interviews, should seek more information about 
abilities and experience in tutoring. 

Tne non-academic activities of HEP have not lived up to 
expectations. The Wednesday night meetings -- while attended 
regularly by almost all the tutors -- attracted only half of the 
high school stucents. 

' Those that came showed interest but most did net partici- 
pate actively in the discussions. There are indications that the 
program could be quite successful with more planning and azgreater 
appeal to the students. In an initial registration meeting, the 


pupils showed great interest in questions that immediately con- 


cerned them, such as why there are problems in their families and 
| f 


community, why there is juvenile delinquency, why girls marry so 
young, etc. Future programs should be adapted to these immediate 
concerns as well as to broader questions, 

The project did not give the tutors a full understanding 
of the Harlem community -- its political structure, economic 
composition, and community organizations, A full-time staff 
Should overcome this shortcoming by organizing an orientation 
period for the college students, and by introducing them to 


members of the community. 
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SUMMER TUTORIALS -- 1962 


A report on the Philadelphia Tutorial 
Project and the Harlem Educational 
Project. Northern Student Movement, 
4O4-A Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


"The building up of a mass of unemployed and frustrated Negro 
youth in congested areas of a city is a social phenomenon that 
may be compared to the piling up of inflammable material in an 
empty building in a city block. Potentials for trouble -- 
indeed possibilities for disaster -- are surely there." 


James B. Conant 
Former President, Harvard University 


Negro Family Study, Holyoke, Mass. 
Questionnaire 


contained space for answers to each question to be written by 


cample of Housing Survey: 
(Note: The following is a list of questions. 


the interviewer. ) 


cgi SO EO oat 
Interviewer | 


Family Name 
AC t2e6ss 


in this building? ()one family ()two | 


1.How many families livin 
2 family ()over 6 famaty (Ofurnished room | 


fanily ()3-4 famijy () 2 
(G other - explain 


landlord live in this building? 


O OA OWN FW np 


» Does the 
. How many rooms do you have? 
. How long have you lived in Holyoke ?. 
- How long have you iived here? : 
. How many of your faermily live here? 
. How mahy cthesslive here? 
» How mueh rent co you vay? 
. How much does your heat cost? included in rent? 
10. Do you twn yovr own home? 
11. What do you like about this neighborhood as a place to bring 
up children? Wnat don*t you like? 
12. What do you like absut this reighborhood as a place for adults 
to live? What don'ts you like? 
13. What do you or don't you like about your housing? 
14. Would you be willing to ray more money for htusin 
15. Would you rather live ‘in a () Negro peenbannoes Picened 
neighborhood ()white neighboriood? 
16. Where did you and your wife live until you were 16? 
In Holycke. In adjicining town. Other bown in Mass. OOher? 
17. Are ()stncle (}married () widowed ()divorced. ()separated? 
18. How much <¢ducaision nave you and your wife had? Gremmar cechool 
finished Sth grade. Some high school. Finished high school. 
Some college. finished college. Graduate or professional school. 
trade school. no scnool. other. | ) 
19. Do you and your wife attend church? 
20. Do your children attend church? church school? 
el. How many in keuselecld have jobs? 
22. Bhere do you (iid you) work? If unemployed, how long? 
23. What do you dc? Describe briefly. 
24. Would you rather be doing something else? If yes, what? 
25. Are you qualified for another job? if yes, explain. 
26. Where does or did your wife work? | 
ef. Describe wife*s job. 
28 would wife rather be doing something else. What ? 
29. What is take nome pay? 
30. What do you think of Holyoke - as town to live in, as town to 
work in? 
31. If you could live anywhere you wanted to in or around Holyoke 
without prejudice, where would you move? 
DO NOT ASK | 
31. General appearance of home: spotless, clean, unclean. 8» 
32. General appearance of building: d@lapidated, run down, good : 
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April, a prospectus was written and staff application forms were sent - 


to the campus groups affiliated with NSM. 


; In May, the Philadelphia Board of Hducation agreed to publicize 


7 4d 
ay 
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he program in six high schools, to instruct guidance counsellors to 


spoperate with the Project in the referral of tutees, and to allow 
gs to visit the high schools wien the full staff arrived. Letters 
were sent to some twenty churches and social agencies in the Negro 
community asking for their co-sponsorhip of the Project, financial 


supoort, the use of their facilities, publicity and the referral of 


is 


Students. An Advisory Board was formed consisting of representatives 
from the school system, the Philadelphia Commission on Human Relations, 
and professional people from the white and Negro communities. An 


attempt was made to find employment for the coming staff, but this 


was largely unproductive. 


The staff, consisting of twenty-three students from eighteen 
colleges in the Northeast, arrived in Philadelphia on June llth. We 
lived first in a state-supported vocational school but moved later to 
the parsonage of the Tioga Presbyterian Church. It was three weeks — 
before the entire staff found employment and many had to accept part- 
time work at subsistence pay. This created a situation of financial 


insecurity which persisted throughout the summer. . 


The staff was divided into committees responsible for the tutor- 
ials, seminars, publicity, and the extra-curricular programs. It was 
originally proposed that one member of the staff be hired by the 
Project as a full-time coordinator; this was changed to two, however, 
when a foundation grant was received in late June. The grant also 


provided for the hiring of a high-school guidance counselor, Mr. 
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William Cannady, as an Education and Community Advisor. The functions 


OF the two coordinators were principally the daily administration of 
‘the program and fund-raising. The Advisor counselled the tutors 

ae 

when they encountered academic or psychological problems and served 


at 


as a liason between the Project, the community and the school system. 


The first three weeks of the project idee spent in an attempt to 
recruit as many participants as possible. Interracial groups visited 
the six assigned high schools, and spoke to classes, study halls and 
individuals. Interested students were urged to see their guidance 
counselors and fill out application forms which were then sent to the 
Project. Staff members also spoke to the congregations of local 
churches, distributing application forms to parents and youth groups. 
Nineteen churches and social agencies agreed to the use of their 
facilities tio, and in some cases, four nights a week. To recruit 
tutors, staff members visited the Temple and University of Pennsyl- 
vania summer schools and talked personally with students from their 
colleges who lived in Philadelphia. Radio stations and newspapers 


were asked to publicize the Project and did So throughout the summer. 


‘In the week before tutoring was to begin two orientation sessions 
were held for prospective tutors. Mr. Cannady, the main speaker, 
discussed some of the problems which the tutors would encounter. Since 
the second of these sessions was also devoted to the final recruitment 
of tutors, matching and placement of the tutors and tutees was delayed 
until the night before the uttoring was to begin. As a result, the 
first week of tutoring was somewhat confused, with many: people unsure 


of whom and where they were to meet. Despite this, the initial loss 


of participants was remarkably low, and by the second week, the Project ~ 


—_ 
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had settled down with approximately 175 college students tutoring 375 
secondary school students. Most of the tutees were from public high — 
schools, a few from junior high schools. Approximately 85% of the tw. — 

: : 


_ tees were Negro; some 60% of the tutors were white. 


: bb 


a she project ran for eight weeks, beginning the first of July and 
“anding in late August. Each tutor worked with 1-3 tutees twice a 
“eek in the same Place. The subjects taught included English, history, 
physics, chemistry, reading, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, biology, 
bookkeeping, French, and Spanish. Books were given to the Project by 
the Philadelphia school system, the Plymouth-whitemarsh Township high 
school and the Salvation Army. The semi-week sessions lasted approx- 
imately an hour and a half. Each staff member was in charge of one 

of the tutorial centers and an attempt was made to develop a group 
consciousness among the participants of the individual centers. All 
of the tutors at each center met weekly after one of the tutorials to 
discuss the particular difficulties they were having. Seminars 
dealing with the community problems of North Philadelphia especially 
as they related to adolescents were held occasionally for the staff 
and the tutors. Information on concerts, ballgames:., plays, etc. was 
provided and groups of tutors and tutees frequently attended these 
"extracurricular" events. Several centers brought in social workers — 
and professional men to speak to the group; one center visited several 
of the Philadelphia area colleges. In august a picnic was held for 
all of the Project participants. On the last night of the Project a 
college opportunities forum was held for the tutees and their fam=- . 
ilies, the principal speakers being a local guidance counselor, and 
representatives of the National Scholarship verve and Fund for 


Negro Students, the Board of Education and the Board of Higher Educa- 


tion in Philadelphia. 


Evaluation ee 


Staff: , 
Probably the greatest deficiency in the Project was our-inability 
fo utilize effectively the staff's corporate energy and talents. The 


peasons for this were numerous. First of all, the daily schedules 


estar = 


were far too intensive. Five days per week of work followed by four 

“nights of tutoring and semi-weekly staff meetings or seminars left 

the staff too exhausted nen undertake any administrative responsibility 

beyond heading centers. The two coordinators, therefore, had to | 
adjust and expand the tutorial program, structure the extracurricular | 
program as much as possible, attempt an evaluation of the tutoring 
and also raise money . © “AS a result only the tutorials were effective- 

ly administered (and these were run as much as possible at the center 


level) and a number of other potential resources were left undevel- 


oped. These included: 


-=- the work of the Advisor. His function was: never clearly 
6utlined and his knowledge of the community and great 
sensitivity to the problems of the tutees hardly tapped.. 
While it is essential that students work closely with 
skilled professionals, respective responsibilities and 


-working relationships must be closely defined. 


-- the staff's ability to work with the delinquent youth. 
The presence of twenty-three college students in an 
interradsad berhupinad could have had a profound effect on 
the jumbled world of the adolescents in the community. 

As it was, this effect was limited to tutoring a compar- — 
atively small number of students, the weekends were spent 


in frustrated recuperation out of contact with the 


eMoney was needed for the Project suppjlies and also to cover 
the cost of food for the staff. 


A tenet 
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surrounding community, -and those adolescents who would 
not volunteer for the educational program were never 
reached. Only toward the end of the Summer were infor- 
mal relationships established with a few "gang" members 
who — to come occasionally to the parsonage. 

-- the staff's ability to develop there a greater concern 
for education. We were always in a teaching relationship 
to the community, a temporary island of people who were 
‘always too busy even to come to know the people across 

the street. . The Fro ject was co-sponsored by NSM and 
several community agencies but only two of the community 

leaders were involved enough to participate actively in 
the workings of the Project. We became merely an ex- 


tension of the public school, a service for which the 


. 
e 


community felt little responsibility. 


, Tutorials: ae 
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Considering the goal of the Project as defined early in the sum- 


‘mer, i.e., to test the tutorials as an instrument of massive uplift 
.of, educational levels and aspirations, the Project was a success. 


| There was however no way to determine how much of an uplift the tu- 


torials provided, either in terms of the abilities and motivations of 


the tutees, or the concern for education in the community, or in 


terms of the sensitivities of the tutors. 


The tutors were left, for the most part, to their own teaching 
devices. They were urged to be as sensitive as possible to their — 
tutees' deficiencies as they appeared. The process of volunteering 
two nights a week brought to the Project an excellent group of tute 


who were interested in their studies and gratified at the chance to 
| 


teac!.. The tutoars!' concern for intellectual content enabled them to 


approach their tutees on open terms rather than as subjects in need 
of benevolence or paternalism. The semi-structured relationship of 
teacher-—-pupil plus the informality of the situation and the gregari- 
ousness of the tutors led the tutees to be much more absorbed, crear 
tive and free to express themselves than they were in school. 

In most cases the sbddesicl ¥alue of the tutoring was small com- 
pared to the degree of motivation and confidence imparted to the 
tutees. This merely verifies the assertion that tutoring is designed 
to supplement the school curriculum. As illustrations of this one can 
point te the tutor who found her student's difficulty with biology lay 
in his inability to read the text, so she substituted a simpler one. 
In a number of cases the teaching of algebra became the explanation 
of fundamental arithmetical concents. (Several tutors complained of 
having trouble teaching grammar, saying that they could speak gram- 
matically but had forgotten the rules.) In other situations the work 
was more forward-looking, especially where history, Fnglish, or a 
- foreign language was taught. Here new matérial was introduced (a 
great deal of Negro history was taught; it apparently does not receive 
much attention in the Sublic sollcois) and the tutee was asked to 
write a good deal more than he does in the school. In one case the 
use of new techniques for teaching geometry induced an eleventh 
grader to indicate that she wanted to be a mathematician. 

Three attempts were made to delineate the dynamic elements in 
the summer tutorials. A forty item questionnaire was given to the 
tutees midway through the program, an evaluation form was filled out 
by the tutors at the same time, and a set of ten questions was sent 


to all the tutees with a corresponding set to their counselors early 


co & 


i: the fall. Unfortunately none of these. forms brought forth reliable 
information -- the questions put to the tutees were too obvious in 
their positive and negative values, and the tutor-counsellor forms 
‘were too vague. | i 
Several interesting concepts which emerged from these attempts 
should be noted: Educational motivation seems to be high in the 
adolescents of the community, dropping off sharply in later years. 
Parental pressure to join the program was noted in only 7% of the — 
eases. Another illustration: 90% of our tutees indicated that they 
would like to go to college -- a lower percentage, however, indicated 
that they expected to go. The tutorials, with their total emphasis — 
on academic subjects and the unconscious pervasion of middle-class 
educational values, seemed to heighten the drives for and thus 
anxiety concerning college. The following is a quote from a tutor 
who had one of the two larger classes: 
"Three of the girls have had Algebra and have 
received D's and E's. The other two have never 
had Algebra since they are majoring in dress- 
making and practical nursing. The first three 
are looking forward to going to college: the 
latter two are unsure of college and do not 
know what they want to do after finishing school. 
All five attend sessions regularly...They do ; 
not have a great store of knowledge but catch 
on to ideas very quickly. Except for future 
ambitions, the group seems to be quite homo- 
geneous and certainly functions well as a unit." 
Twenty-five percent of the tutees felt it was true that 
Negroes cannot get into many New RBngland colleges. The counselors, 
during the fall, indicated consistently that the tutees showed an 
increased interest in college and have made greater demands for 
counselling in this area. Nevertheless, one of the "limitations" of 


the summer program was that’ it created needs for greater resources 


o 
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wnen these resources do not exist. In an attempt to meet this chal- 


lenge the summer tutorial in Philadelphia is being carried on 
through the scudlitic year but this only partially meets the situation. 
The effect of the tutorials on the college students can only be. 
termed positive. For the most part they found the teaching intrigu- 
ing but demanding and it can be said that the tutorials served as a 
paactical introduction to a possible vocation. The task of teaching 
‘a particular Subject, in most cases related to their major field of 
study in college, also gave the tutors a greater insight into their 
own educational experience. Finally the close personal involvement 
in tne social and educational problems of North Philadelphia tended 
1 both disturb thé college students and %o give practical bases to 
their concern for social problems, 


Extra-curricular program: 


Unfortunately the extra-curricular program began haphazardly and 
only gained momentum toward the end of the summer. Tutors were 
encouraged at the first orientation meetings to take their students 
to concerts, plays, and other events related to the academic work. A 
calendar of events in Philadelphia was published weekly by the Pro- 
ject and distributed at each center. Center heads tried to organize 
extra-curricular programs for their own groups.. Almost every center 
attended, at least one outdoor concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Others went to baseball games, films, and in one case had "reverse 
tutoring” when the tutees took their tutors to a rock and roll con- 
cert. A Sunday afternoon picnic with sandwiches and soft drinks 
provided by local church groups drew more than three hundred Project 


participants. Without financial support, however, it was difficult 


to run a well-planned program of outside events specifically related 
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2 he Whas Vt LES. 
Again, the tutees were overwhelmingly in favor or the ectivitics 
Planned. One tutor wrote: 


"I was a little skeptical, after a particularly 
gruelling sossion on quadratic equations, about 
suggestilig that we spend any more time together 
that week? I asked, pather timidly, if any of 
them weré; interested Fin going to a Dell con- 

cert the next night. asTo my surprise aii three 
said without hesitation that they wanted to go 
and what time should they be ready." 

This enthusiasm can be easily traced to the comparative narrow- 
ness of the'lives of many of the tutees, both as adolescents and as 
members of a depressed community. But it also seemed evident in the 
Summer that the two contiguous programs,tutorial and extracurricular, 
were extremely complementary. The tutoring gave the extracurricular | 
relationship a firm, constructive base, and the extracurricular 
activities gave the tutoring both openness and relation to the non- 
academic world. Education became for the first time not a daily 
chore with vague rewards fixed in the future, but an experience 


which was untegral to the problem of living from day to day. 


Recommendations 


A number of specific recommendations have come out of the 

Summer's experience: 

1. that in future summer projects the staff number from three to 
fen students. The larger the staff the more time there will be 
le involve the community in the project. Once the tutorial is 
set up and running, the staff could spend the remainder of its 
time working to develop a greater concern for education among 
people in that area. Emphasis could be placed on developing: 
leadership potential among youth and involving present leaders 


§ 


higher education and leading discussion groups among high 


mation should be continually supplemented during the course of 
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in a comprehensive attempt to deal with the community's educa- 


\ 


tienal deficiencies. Methods might include attending social 


gatherings (church meetings, dances, etc.), speaking before 
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civic groups and ehurch congregations, arranging forums on 


school students. 


An increased staff also should be able to elaborate on cone 


cept of the tutorial, running tutorials for secondary school 
Students, adult education programs and remedial reading for 


grade school children coextensively. College students could 


also bé involved in the community in a number of non-academic 
programs such as producing a newspaper, directing plays, etc. 
that the project begin with a clear definition of the responsi- 
bilities and relationships between the staff and any profes- 
Sional help. While as much professional help as can be used 
should be sought, the students should retain their essential 
independence, both from individuals and groups. 

that some professional coldeae guidance should be arranged in 
preparation for an increased interest in higher education. 
Perhaps a study should be made of available public and private 
guidance sources and contact made with these sources before the 
natant gets underway. 

that an erientation program for tutors should be planned care- 
fully with much emphasis placed on tutees' environment as it 


relates to their education and educational needs. This infor- 


the summer by. well-planned seminars, possibly including high 


school students. 


WI 
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that the energies of high school students be used in setting 
up the preject. These students can help with recruitment in 
schools, churches, and social groups, and with tutoring 
younger children. | | 

that the extra-curricular program be more closely integrated 
with the tutorial. A substantial item in the budget is re- 
quired to finance such a program and some time should be spent 


with the tutors in planning at the beginning of the project. 


that a system of evaluating tutee progress be set up and 


carried on throughout the program. Attention should be paid 
both to academic progress and increased motivation of tutees. 


A university research staff might be interested in running 


such an evaluation. 
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HARLEM EDUCATIONAL PROJECT 


OBJECTIVES 
The broad purpose of both the Philadelphia and Harlem pro- 


jects is similar: to help overcome the sduuGational disadvantages | 
of minority-group secondary school student needs. More specifically, q 
HEP was initiated with these objectives: 1) to improve the academic 
performance of the students; 2) to give the students some contact — 

with college men and women and thereby interest them in higher 

education; 3) to expand the pupils! awareness of their community, = 
their history, their culture, and educational, vocational, and | 
cultural opportunities available to them; and, 4) to give inter- 
ested college students an opportunity to observe the complex social 
problems of a large northern city. 

The last two objectives were set as a part of a conscious 
effort to develop informed and sensitive leadership in both the 
college and high school students, and to encourage responsibility 
for what happens in the community. The summer's experience indicated } 


that the development of youthful, responsible local leadership is 


essential for progress in Harlem. 


ORGANIZATION 
HEP was organized in May of 1962 by college students working 
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with the Harlem Neighborhoods Association (HANA), a community 

organization with 80 church and civic group affiliates. The college 
students realized from the beginning that any such effort must have 

the acceptance and active support of the community. The planning | 
and administration of the project was the responsibility of two! 


co-chairmen, a secretary, and a steering committee. All work was 
| 


done on a part-time, voluntary basis. 


EVALUATION OF THE 1962 SUMMER PROGRAM 


! 


A list of the achievements of 10] pupils this summer will not provide 
an evaluation of the first season of the Philadelphia Theatre for Chi Idrep,; 
nor will the account of how ten people transformed an abandoned Slated 2) 
into a theatre and a school. These things -=- the exposure of idpaieerishel 
children to the arts and the realization of a brighter present and future 
in a neighborhood which offers them neither hope nor beauty -=- are noble, 
according to current versions of charity and progressive education. 

Mi isoceiaaal an evaluation of what the Philadelphia Theatre for Children 
has achieved requires One to look beyond the socially comnendabile gesture to 
a very real transformation, the evidence of which was unfortunately obscured 
from the public eye because of the dramatically squalid environment in which ; 
it took place. 

In fact, none of the poor became rich, nor were any suppressed truths 
retimoreery nor was a social theory proved. The change was less transparent, 
more profound. | 

The genesis of the theatre was conceived by its director, Christopher 
Speeth, in the fall of 1961. Mr. Speeth, a fifth grade teacher at the 
Chester A. Arthur School in South Philadelphia, inaugurated an advanced teaching 
program. Algebra was taught in special classes after school. Greek History 
and Mythology, Astronomy, the Literature of Shakespeare, Yeats, Sappho and 
Eliot became part of his curriculum. | 
“The children's mastery of algebra and history dispelled nlssbnbenciona:: 


about the "inherent limitations’! of children in vwunderprivi leged areas. 
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But their enchantment with the poets revealed a susceptibility to 
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ooysteries more compelling than problems, a response to forms more permanent 
than facts. Pupils began to research artists and compose lyrics on their 


own initiative. From one ten year old girl comes this statement on ‘What | 


| want to be when | grow up.'! 


| haven't yet decided what | «ant to be. 
Sometimes | want to be a secretary or a nurse 
and sometimes a doctor. Perhaps | would like 
to be a teacher and a principal. Sometimes | 
feel that | want to be a reporter. Most of all 
‘| want to be a writer. A writer can learn a 
lot of things. J learned a lot of things about 
poems. Sometimes | want to be a poet like 
William Shakespeare. William Shakespeare wrote 
plays too. So | want to write some plays. 
Sometimes at night | write plays. But | really 
don't know what | want to be. 


In December, the class presented an uncut performance of Menotti's 


t 


Amahl and the Night Visitors. The opera, despite dramatic ~sughness, drew 


its players together in an interaction s:nich is rare in any staged pagentry. 


In April, the children began to rehearse r Midsummer Night's Dream. 
And as the play, designed to show the children's capabilities, began to cast 
its spell, the players became posts an. the cast, both in-and out of school, 
grew into a vibrant organism. Children studying their roles learned more 
then line, discovered more than characters, expressed more than themselves. 


When the play was presented in full at the Arthur School, and in exerpts 


at Drexel Institute, Germantown Friends School, and at the Van Pelt Audi torium 


S of the Art Musuem during the Philadelphia Arts Festival, it was acclaimed 


‘incredible.' 


Its presentation was not entirely smooth, the diction of the players was 


sometimes indistinct, the timing not always right. But the children created | 
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much more than a diverting spectacle. They made the-stage alive and 


“Tavested 400 year old words with strangely current meanings and with a 


humor which provoked an outstanding Shakespeare scholar from the University 
of Pennsylvania to say, Now, for the first ‘ides inderichiel how Shakespeare 
so successfully use. .  .<ren tin his plays.'' 
The niin of the Philadelphia Theatre for Children === in terms 
of communi ty applause -- was assured before the theatre opened. By late May 
only the lack of funds and community support stood between the realization of | 
the theatre and its founders. The loan of an abandoned six-story bub iding | 
From the African Methodist Episcopal Church was secured by the prontse of the 


building's improvement. The walls were scraped and painted, the windows re- 


placed and the rooms lighted for the first time in six years. The Theatre 


was incorporated on a non-profit basis by a generous attorney who volunteered 


his time and services. Neighborhood residents offered their efforts. Glass 


and paint were contributed by local firms. Several area churches took up 


collection for the Theatre. The founders spent about $2000 of their own for 


books and materials for the children. 


Between July 5th and August 22nd over one hundred children attended 


. classes in dramatics, poetry, dancing, music, science and literature for six 


hours a day, five days a week. The children staged three productions: 


Cocteau's Orphee, Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, and Kleinbard's The Silver Feather 


of the Bennu Bird. 
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'- At the end of the season the Theatre received praises from Time 
Magazine, The Evening Bulletin, the Bhi ladelphia inquirer, United Press 


International and from commentators around the country. Fhe approbation 4 
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betrayed amazement that underprivileged Negro children were able to read 
sophocles or listen to Mozart. But that is neither the purpose nor the 
revelation of the theatre. What the theatre does, in fact, reveal is thay 
one invention of man is capable of instilling in his children a vision more 


vivid than appearances, and artistic vision. 


PART Uf 


| . : 
BENEFITS AND REQUIREMENTS OF A CONTINUED THEATRE SCHOOL ; 


A bright object in the distance may be viewed with greater clarity when 
the observer is shrouded in the shadows. This principle led the Renaissance stage= 
director Leone De'Somi to initiate the technique of placing ''the Sinise 
possible lights in the auditorium, while simultaneously endeavoring to 
illuminate the stage brightly."' Audiences have, more or less, been sitting 
in the dark ever since. The wihdintound of this technical device are obvious 
when the play is the thing of importance. But this is seldom the case as may — 
be witnessed in the rush for first performances, membership in the theatre 
bar, green rooms, and society nights. 

The theatre is, in fact, an extremely exclusive enterprise. Depending 
_ On the organization, the theatre may promote : gregartous elite, deve lop 
demigods, capture a conscience, sell soap, Or serve to encourage a great 
variety of worthy and unworthy causes which may or may not include causes 
related to the art of the theatre itself. 

iDuring the past year, we of the staff of the Philadelphia Theatre for 
Children have endeavored to brightly illuminate our stage to perfect an 


effective educational program for talented children of -an economical ly 
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depressed idea while placing the ae possible burdens upon our 
Phi isdel phi a°eudbenele Our resources were exhausted with the last curtain 
call, and with them the light returns figuratively to the audience to : 
decide whe they the show is over. Let us suggest that the decision which 
favors a continued theatre school for children such as ours is deceptively 
easy. This is because of the overlapping nature of social and educational 
quests which it undertakes. “Many of the causes which presently argue for 
the theatre would be dispelled in a continued theatre. | 

The true benefits of such a venture cannot be seriously considered in 
terms of changing race relations nor in proving educational theories. These 
are merely effects. When several children voluntarily submit themselves to 
the arduous and rigorous discipline of producing a play, it is in this very 
process that a value may be attached to the theatre. For the space of the. 
play, they have created their own culture. If this culture is more exciting, 
more imaginative, more intense than their off-stage environment, how can they 
help but return to their ordinary lives with something of the greatest value. 

It is because the process of culture is necessarily a continuous effort 
that we urge the permanent establishment of a children's theatre. To this 
end, we have approached the great architect, Louis Kahn, who has enthusiasti- — 
cally endorsed our project adding to its design, the design of a theatre 
building especially for the children of this area. if realized, it would be 


a palace in the slums and a place of enchantment and mystery for the children 


of Philadelphia for many generations. 
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PART 311 


PROPOSED ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF 


Aside from the non-salaried officers of the corporation (President, 
Vice President, Secretary aid Treasurer) the Theatre will employ a staff 
of three administrators and three maintenance people during the entire year. 

The Director will be paid an annual-salary of $4400. This will be paid 
at the rate of $125 per week during the twelve summer weeks and at the rate : 
of $80.50 a week during the forcy winter weeks. 
; The Assistant Director and Business Manager will each be paid annual 
salaries of $4200. They will be paid $115. per week during the twelve summer * 


“weeks and $70.50 during the forty winter weeks. 


The:maintenance man will be paid $2600 a year at the rate of $50 per 


week for:a six hour work day. 


Two cleaning women will be paid $520 a year:at the rate of $10 per week 


for working 10 hours a week. : 


During the summer thirteen teachers are to be paid $2 an hour for six |: 


hours of teaching a day. This‘would amount to a total of $4680, at the rate 


of $60 a week. 
The teaching staff will include: 


Ve Four English teachers to be selected from Graduate Schools of 
English in the Philadelphia area, pending letters of recommendation 
from the Chairmen of their departments.and approval by the Board 


of Governors. | 


Ze “Two dramatic teachers to be selected at the discretion of the 
director and subject to the approval of the Board of Governors. 


3. One science teacher to be selected from a Graduate Schoo] of . 
Science and to be approved by the Board of Governors. : 


ai: 


4, One teacher of Classics who Is fully qualified as a teacher of 
Greek ‘and Latin and is familiar with classical mythology. 


Se One music teacher to be selected from the student body at the 
Curtis Institute of Music. 


6. One music teacher (to be filled by a composite of members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra)who will give music lessons to 
are pupils. 


7. One art teacher to be selected from the Pennsylvania Academy of 
_the Fine Arts. 


8. One radio and television teacher to be selected from the Annenberg 
~ $chool of Communtcations of the University of Pennsylvania. 


9. One teacher of the dance, pending audi tions and to be stiotend by 
it the director. 
PART IV 
PROPOSED CURRICULUM AND DRAMATIC SCHEDULE 


SUMMER . 5 July through 16 Auqust* 


One hour courses from 11 A. M. to 6 P, M. will be taught Mondays 

‘ through Fridays in the following: Poetry, English Literature, Diction, 
Creative Writing, introductions to Dramatics, Theatre Design, Introduction 
to Radio:.and Television, Music Appreciation, Dance, Classical Studies, 

" $elence and Art. 

In addition to the class schedule, students wil} sudi tion for and perform 
in four productions, including one opera, now being written by David Diamond 
forthe Philadelphia Theatre for Children, one classical play, one 
Elizabethan play and one modern scales All of chiene will be selected | 
by a meeting of the di rector and the offtenrs: 

-*The opening and closing dates .of the Theatre are subject 


‘to change before the season opens. In any case, the Theatre 
will hold six weeks of classes with an addi tional two weeks 


for productions. 
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WINTER 
During the winter, courses will be taught in the following: | 

Diction, Poetry, English Literature, Introduction to Drama and Theatre 

2 Design. For eligible youngsters there will be advanced courses given in 


English Literature, Drama and Theatre Design. 


Several plays, still to be announced, will be performed during the ; 


late fall and spring. 


PART V 


PROPOSED ATTENDANCE AND CLASSROOM SCHEDULE 


SUMMER 


During the six-week summer session, iT Pussén: teachers will teach 

250 students. The student body will be divided into a:morning and after- 
moon group, each of which will receive three hours of training five days a 

week. Rehearsals for produc tions will be held on Saturdays and during the 
early evenings with the consent of the parents. An additional two weeks at 
the end of the season will be alloted for the performance of the four 
selected productions. 
WINTER 


During the winter season classes will be given from 9 A. Me. to noon on 


Saturdays to a maximum of 100 students. * 


The four dramatic and six English courses will be taught by ten Graduate’ 


students of English. These teachers will be designated by the Director, 


following letters of recommendation from the chairmen of their departments. 


Rehearsals will be held on Saturday afternoons and after school five days a 


week, 
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PART VI 


_ PROPOSED THEATRE AND' SCHOOL BUILDING 


According to Louls Kahn, the theatre and school would be built in 


“ steaks one uhit which would’ be housed in a shell very like an enormous truncated 


of ~ pear. The ten classrooms would face each other overlooking the stage, 


2 separated by a gallery which would lead onto the stage from the rear and 
center. The aggregate of classrooms in two steties; would serve as the 
back wall of the stage. The audience would sit in tiers molded into the 
general outline of the building and facing the classrooms. The roof would 
be equi pped tee wou Id slide open and permit natural light to fiood 
“thea ahaa during rehearsals and musical recitals. The seating capacity 
would be 150 arranged in balconies with several entrances. There wou | d be 
a few special pockets in the structure to accomodate adult seating and the 
entire interior would structurally have the aspect of a labyrinth or a cave. 
it would also have an appearance reminiscent of ea rococco opera house with 
its red felt and interior decoration. 

The stage would be designed to accomodate various techni ques of 
| direction including all of the advantages of the Greek, Elizabethan, and 
ot otantin Stages without sacrificing its own unique attributes. - 

The building wi ll occupy: 6000 nee feet of land probably on one of 
| three sites along Washington ‘Avenue between 17th and 22nd streets in 
‘Philadelphia, but definitely on one of thirteen sites between Bainbridge 
Street South to Washington Avenue and between I17th Street West to 24th 


Street. The cost of the building would be $200,000. 
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-MELON NEIGHBORHOOD PARK 


The 1962 Budget M essage of Mayor Dilworth bd Philadelphia 
calls al ae 


“|. . the creation of a permanent unit, consisting of seven 
persons, to assemble tax-delinquen} properties for conversion 
to appropriate public use, such as play lots, parks, etc. The 

rogram wili <iso eliminate properties whose condition endan- 
ers a neighborhood. The pilot project of this program, com- 
pleted this year, was the Melon Play Park, created from 22 
tax-delingueni properties. This was an outstanding success 
in the exercise of neighborhood leadership and city-communtity 
group cooperation. In this instance, the groups were the West 
Poplar Neighborhood Guild and the Department of Landscape 
Architecture of the Unwersity of Pennsylvania.” 


The author of this article, a Member of ASLA, is design 
and technical consultant to the Philadelphia program. 


By KARL LINN 


“When I saw a group of little girls sweep and then sit on our 
worn white marble steps before we had really started to build 
our amphitheater, I knew that they had known these steps be- 


en. s 


A living city needs the omnipresence of its past at street 
corners and public’ squares. Unless the worn steps, the 
mossy sidewalks, the cracks in walls, and the assertive 
weeds and trees are integral experiences of our urban en- 
counters, the city will cease to be a regenerative man-made 
organism. We need our ruins to give continuity to our ur- 
ban life just as much as woods need their fallen trees for 
their self-perpetuation. 

Philadelphia is recognized as a pioneering metropolis in 
urban renewal. Ever-expanding planning efforts led to 
passage of Public Bill No. 3224. This bill made it possible 
for the City to acquire tax-delinquent properties at sheriff’s 
sales and lease them to responsible neighborhood organiza- 
tions for nominal charges, to be used for neighborhood recre- 
ation. Heretofore, such cleared tax-delinquent properties 
became garbage dumps or unofficial parking lots. 


. 


Under sponsorship of the West Poplar Civic League, jugt 
such a property became the Melon Neighborhood Park. 
There were three raw materials: historic building materials, 
the labor of the people in the neighborhoods, and the, aé 
thetic and muscular efforts of a design corps made ups 
students from the Department of Landscape Architecture 
in the School of Fine Arts of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, under the direction of the author, who was also their 
professor. 

Our aim was to create a park that has a ‘‘sense of a place”’ 
to which people like to come. The sense of accomplish- 
ment that the citizens experienced, as young and old joined 
in this self-help effort, will, we hope, be essential building 
blocks of urban renewal reinforcing the morale of the peo- 
ple. Our teen-agers, whom we equipped with an old pick-up 
truck, are already industrious scavengers of the city’s his- 
toric building materials. | 

We dismissed the use of new materials partly for lack of 
funds, but primarily because in these old parts of the city 
new materials would constitute an affront to the existing 
crumbling structures. Our sense of rootedness, of belong- 
ing to our city, is undermined and violated if our entire 
link to the past is limited to a few historic buildings which 
are isolated in oceans of new concrete pavements. Wecan- 
not afford, not only for reasons of economy, to discard, _ 
destroy, or virtually give away these precious age-old ma+ 


terials. 
We looked for materials which were part of the lives of 


.the neighbors of this community so the areas being created 


were already imbued with an air of familiarity. We wanted 
to show that materials which bear the imprints of use and 
weather, when put together anew, will emanate a sense of 
relatedness to human and physical environment which one 
SO misses in all construction that is new. To tie’in our en- 
tire scheme, we deliberately utilized one remnant of an ex- 
isting foundation, to show that one need not always start 
from scratch. 

The idea of self-help, vacant-lot development through 
volunteer citizens’ labor is doomed to failure if old building 
materials are not readily available. The endless efforts 
that are required to get hold of a few old railroad ties, flag- 
stones, or cobblestones are so discouraging that if citizens 


Since the accompanying article was writ- 
ten, Melon Commons (formerly Park) 
has become an irreplaceable asset to its 
neighborhood. Its equipment has stood the 
test of rough and constant play. The 
author has been invited to Boston, New 
Haven, New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 


Louisville and Seattle, where enthusiastic 
citizens have sought his knowledge as a 
starting-point for similar local programs. 
The nation needs such down-to-earth-pro- 
jects: tangible, feasible, and visible, and 
created by the people with help of e¢::;:cri- 
enced designers. And the world needs 


leaders trained in the daily experience 
which these projects offer right at our 
own ‘doorsteps. This can become grass- 
roots neighborhood renewal at its best. 


Grady Clay, Editor 


Reprinted from LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE Quarterly January 1962 
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meet the same obstacles with each new lot, soon the va- 
cant-lot program will be abandoned. 
It is common practice today to allow demolition con- 


tractors to salvage whatever material they want for their 


own use. This is considered part payment for their work. 
Only a small fraction @f material is usually salvaged, while 
pavement materials are ruthlessly churned up. To prevent 
this thoughtless waste,'T. recommended a program of stock- 
piling historic building materials, beginning with a careful 
inventory of demolition. aes of ‘these precious materials. 
This has been adopted. | 

If any city will coordinate the stockpiling of its historic 
building materials, the deep-seated desire of citizens to con- 
tribute to the improvements of their neighborhood will be 
tapped and made available as one of the most vital, though 
still latent, forces of urban renewal. We have found proof 
in Philadelphia. 

We made our colored mosaics of tile fragments, consider- 
ing them integral surfaces of our old walls, because we be- 
lieve that the joy of art should be part of our daily lives and 
not restricted to museums. Once Marvin Street is closed, 
we expect to surface it with colored tile mosaics. The street 
will be flooded for boating and cooling off during the sum- 
mer and for skating in winter. This reflective sheet of 
water will help to separate our elevated stage from its audi- 
ence, thereby giving greater drama to the amphitheater. 
The trees that we selected are those familiar to the neigh- 
bors, such as ailanthus trees which grow in so many of their 
backyards and alleys. These trees are hardy in city condi- 
tions and really look like ‘‘happy, thriving urbanites.” 

All during-construction, children found so many exciting, 
unexpected uses of the park and its walls, steps, and build- 
ing materials that we look forward to more imaginative uses 
once construction is completed. These children—aged 5 
to 10—not only helped us physically, but also kept us com- 
pany. And they taught us much about playground design. 

The trenches that we dug were to us only necessary evils 
of construction procedures. Now, we will always recom- 
mend for playgrounds at least shallow trenches because 
children love to jump across them. The sunken sandbox 


brought forth much speculation of its possibly being a. 


wading pool. No wonder! Once completed and filled with 
sand, ‘‘sand diving’’ became an activity that won much 
acclaim. 

We had a notion that undulating terrain adds an impor- 
tant dimension to children’s activities which level, scraped 
earth does not possess. However, we never envisioned the 
fun that the children had scooting down our mounds in old 
baby carriages or other wheeled contraptions. We have 
modified our scheme in such a way that our mounds are 
linked together by a narrow undulating path for roller skat- 
ing. 

One left-over jalopy served as a holdout for knights who, 
armed with wooden shields made of bottoms of tomato bas- 
kets, fought off enemies attacking with wooden swords. 
The roof of this jalopy also served as a satellite station, 
once the gang decided to descend from the lofty height of 


an adjacent garage. Being made of tin, it literally added 
extra “‘bang’”’ to this pursuit. 

We know now that children need more than level as- 
phalt-covered play areas that are imprisoned by chain-link 
fences. These so-called “safe’’ level play areas are much 
less safe in the final analysis than one might think. In the 
past, children not only suffered fatal head inju jeg on these 
hard’ pavements, but the endless uninterrupted, glaring, 
monotonous, and stupefying surfaces do not ‘offer oppor- 
tunity for the development of muscular coordinaéign. They . 
bring about hazardous awkwardness or dare-devilishness. 

Every day there were children playing away from the 
commotion and noise of construction, sheltered by a few 
slum buildings. Amidst debris and rubble, they planted 
twigs to gardens, cooked spinach-weeds in frying pans on 
brick hearths. Although these frying pans later became 
drums, providing music for a wildly jumping troop, these 
children found their peace in these secluded areas. 

Children asked us often whether there would be fences or 
limited play hours, which they were accustomed to in other 
play areas. With relief they receive: cse reply that there 
would be no restrictions. If boys are destructive, not they 
but the designers are to blame. We had not a single viola- 
tion in this area, which is supposedly a tough one, except 
that one contractor dumped junk on our site after we 
cleared it. But since his rubble was full of cobblestones, I * 
am still not certain whether this might not be considered a_ - 
good deed. If the spaces we design are simple and strong * 
and if they grow out of the real needs of the people, they 
will be understood and respected by any community. 

All of us who design «>aces for others should never forget 
that we fulfill our professional tasks only if these spaces are 
cathartic forces helping people to fuller realization of their 
potentials. In this so-called slum area, how much vitality 
and mental and physical agility we witnessed! How much 
there was for the children to do as construction progressed! 
All day long, they went from one activity to another. I 
hope that when completed, this playground will offer crea- 
tive challenge and will have enough building material left 
over for the children’s use. It would be an irony if a fin- 
ished playground had less to offer than those under con- 
struction. | 

I am afraid, though, that this is often the case. Instead - 
of creating spaces which activate the imagination of young 
and old, our spaces and recreation equipment are too static 
and overdesigned. Even our elaborate and expensive 
sculptural playground equipment is so contrived that, ex- 
cept for motor activity, it leaves little to children’s fantasy. 
Would not a huge gnarled tree root sitting on the ground, 
like an octopus perched on its tentacles, do much better? | 

It was wonderful to see daily more children flow into our 
emerging spaces, emptying the dangerous streets of the 
fragile little bodies. The last few days our sand circle was 
filled with children to the extent that one could barely see 
any sand. And suddenly one became plagued by the 
thought of how minute our new facilities are and how stag- 
gering the need. 
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WENTY-THREE years ago John 

Steinbeck shocked the nation 
with his story about the “Okies” who 
barely kept alive as migrant agricul- 
tural workers in California. A gen- 
eration has gone by since he wrote 
The Grapes of Wrath, and while the 
living and working conditions of in- 
dustrial employes have improved 
greatly in that span, little change 
for the better has taken place among 
the agricultural migrants across the 
country. The Joad families of today 
are nearly as submerged in poverty 
and squalor as were the Joads of the 
Great Depression. 


In the present era of prosperity 
and high employment, the plight of 
farm migrants stirs few Americans 
to wrath. Only a handful of state 
and national legislators have sought, 
in vain, to put ‘through measures to 
help the three million men, women, 
and children whose labor feeds us 
but scarcely keeps them going from 
year to year. 


I had heard tales of how today’s 
Joads work and live, but the wretch- 
edness did not really touch me until 
I went through the backroads of 
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California's San Joaquin Valley and 
saw for myself what their days and 
nights! were like. My guide was a 
young labor contractor who wanted 
me to know the migrants’ world, per- 
haps to share his guilt, perhaps to 
expiate it since he directly* profited 
from the labor of a score or more 
farm workers whom he supervised. 
As the contractor, he retained a share 
of their wages. 

I left Los Angeles at two in the 
morning, in order to meet my friend 
at Bakersfic' by four. His day al- 
ready had ~: un, and after he greet- 
ed me we went down to Cottonwood 
Row, a street that cuts across the 
Negro community of Greater Bakers- 
field. The sky was still black except 
far in the east where the faint begin- 
nings of light were creeping over the 
Sierra Nevadas. 

In almost any other place the only 
sign of life in the pre-dawn hours 
would have been a stray dog worry- 
ing a garbage pail, or perhaps an old 
drunk, rolled into a ball, insulated 
internally against the cold. Things 
were different on Cottonwood Row, 
as they must have been in the dozens 
of other gathering areas for mi- 
grants up and down the valley. 


All around were people, hundreds 
of them. Most were men but here 


RBOTTEN ones 


and there I saw women and young- 
sters. Congregated in small groups, 
they kept their voices low, as if talk- 
ing full-voice might be considered 
indecent at this early hour. Many 


were thinly dressed and were stamp- . 


ing their legs: and swinging their 
arms to ward off txe chill. Some 
looked as if they <.— not eaten; 
their lips were wis and they 
swallowed constantly. A few, who 
knew my friend, asked if he could 
advance them breakfast money. He 
gave fifty cents each to two, a quarter 
to another. 

Most of those waiting were Ne- 
groes. There were some Mexican- 
Americans, some Caucasians. Differ- 
ences in ethnic background were for- 
gotten in this sad place. Men grouped 
with those they liked; race apparent- 


ly meant nothing here. My friend in-. 


formed me there were gathering 
places of a similar nature in the heart 
of the Mexican community and on 
the periphery of Caucasian communi- 
ties in the cities, towns, and hamlets 
up and down the iength of San 
Joaquin Valley. 

As I stood there, trying to under- 
stand what I was seeing, buses began 
to roll up. Each man headed for the 
bus that represented the job he pre- 
ferred. Some were chosen, others 
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- Eric in The Atlanta Journal 


Displaced Persons 


were turned away. Hands were need- 
ed to pick plums, peaches, and nec- 
tarines, to chop cotton and top sugar 
_ beets, to thin grapes and pick pota- 
toes. A few specialists would be work- 
ing in the rose fields. 


Cne dollar an hour was the pay; 

. u0urs the workday. Lunch would 
o¢ thirty minutes, and the labor con- 
tractor would bring preserved meats 
and bread for those who could not 
buy their own in advance. At the 
end of the day he would take back 
his cost from the men’s wages before 
the payoff. If a worker picked pota- 
toes, he was paid seven cents a 
“stub.” A stub was sixty pounds, but 
he picked eighty: The difference 
went to the labor ‘contractor. Al- 
though picking potatoes was perhaps 
the hardest job of all, it was the one 
job most eagerly sought after, be- 
cause if a man worked hard and fast 
enough he could make more than 
a dollar an hour. 


I stood on Cottonwood Row until 


the sky was light. Most of the people . 


were off to the fields' but enough re- 
mained to constitute a tragedy. The 
fifty or so who could not get work 
would be forced to return home, and 
try to exist without money and fre- 
quently without food until the next 
day. Some of those left were young- 
sters. They tried to be casual, to pre- 
tend they did not care. The older 
men, those who were family men, 
wore their rejection like a cross of 
lead. One old fellow, who might have 


been sixty, or maybe a broken-down 
forty, came up to my friend. “I need 
breakfast,” he said. My friend nodded 
and gave him fifty cents. One of the 
responsibilities of a labor contractor, 


_it appeared, was to meet the daily 


emergencies that dogged the men he 
supervised. Theré were no banks to 
lend a man the price of a breakfast. 


After all the buses had gone and 
the unwanted men had shuffled off, 
we went to the cafe across the street. 
All twelve stools were filled, but, as 
if by magic, two men slipped off and 
walked over to the juke box, making 
room as we. entered. My friend 
boucht coffee for several men. They 

. at the counter, smoking and 
cuddling the thick mugs in their 
hands. This cafe did most of its 
business in coffee. I saw no food be- 
ing eaten, although some of the men 


looked as if they needed eggs or 


bacon. Something about this place— 
the obvious poverty, the subdued 
voices, or perhaps the presence of a 
dozen full-grown men, dressed for 
but without work—made me feel the 
utter hopelessness more acutely than 
when I had been among hundreds. 
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We drove east for some ten miles 
and stopped to watch potatoes being 
picked. I saw families working— 
father, mother, older children, and 
youngsters who could not have been 
more than eight or nine. Hanging 
down from their belts and between 
their legs were open sacks into which 
they thrust potatoes with unbeliev- 
able speed. The hands of the adults 
moved like machines, each hand 
seemingly guided by a separate force. 
Some moved so rapidly it was hard 
to follow them. The young children 
worked at a slower pace, and as the 
sacks grew heavy they found them 
more and more difficult to drag. Fre- 
quently an older child would help 
a younger one to unhook his sack 
when it was filled and set it up by 
the edge of the row. The smallest 
children ran free and ‘played close to 
the work area. They never interfered 
with the workers. They never went 
out of sight, and although they were 
having fun, they were careful not 
to let their high spirits carry them 


away. They knew they were on the 
land of a stranger. 


I saw two teen-age girls working 
side by sje. They were barefoot, 
wore jeans, sweatshirts, and broad 
sun hats/ but their faces were care- 
fully made up with lipstick and eye. 
shadow. While they worked, they . 
whispered and giggled. f 


Another girl nearby was working 
like fury. All her movements were 
rhythmic. I walked near and heard 
music. She had a little transistor | 
radio placed on a piece of newspaper 
at the edge of the row. Whenever she 
moved, she carefully placed it in a 
new spot. She handled the radio like 
a precious jewel. It probably cost 
twenty dollars and represented two 
ten-hour days of back-breaking work. 


If I had been working beside these 
people, bent over, with the sun beat- 
ing down, I doubt that I could have 
lasted thirty. minutes. It must have 
been more than ninety degrees and 
before noon it probably would top a 
hundred. The choking dust alone 
would have stopped me, yet here 
were children, teen-age girls, and old » 
people working ten hours a day for 
seven cents a stub—eighty pounds of 
potatoes. To earn ten dollars, they 
would have to pick 11,400 pounds, 


_ nearly six tons a day. As 1 watched 


them work, my companion told me 
that several weeks earlier a baby had 
died in a prune orchard. Its parents 
had been picking and the baby, a six- 
weeks old infant, was lying on a 
blanket nearby. The coroner said 
death was from malnutrition and too 
much exposure to heat. 


We left the potato fields and start- 
ed driving up a side road. We drove 
several miles and suddenly my com- 
panion stopped the car and pointed 
to a grape arbor. I was puzzled be- 
cause there did not appear to be any 
sign of life. We walked up a row 
along an irrigation ditch. The only 
sounds were from insects and from 
the rustling of leaves, and the wind- 
less, sweetish air was oppressive. My 
companion pointed to a row of vines 
heavy with foliage. I stooped down 
and saw a man on his knees, almost 
hidden by the leaves, busily thinning 
the grapes with a pair of hand shears. 
He moved from vine to vine on his 
knees and only at the end of a row 
was he able to stand up for a mo- 


ment and stretch before starting the 
next row. The temperature under 
the vines must have been upwards 
of 120 degrees. It was like being in- 
side a hothouse with the sun beating 
down on the outside. 


I looked around and noticed other 
men and women all busily engaged 
in the same task. My companion said 
under. his breath, “They are bra- 
ceros—laborers brought in from Mex- 
ico. Most of the work on grapes is 
done by them.” 
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The braceros, my friend told me, 
are given better working conditions 
than are the American migrant labor- 
ers, since there are' certain rules and 
regulations concerning their employ- 
ment. For example, the braceros must 
be provided with adequate housing 
facilities on the land where they 
work. These requirements do not ap- 
ply to the American workers. 


Before we left the grape arbor, my 
friend, who had been intimately in- 
volved in farm-labor contracting for 
a number of years, said he could not 
understand how anyone could work 
all day underneath the vines. He 
said, “I'd rather starve or go to jail 
than be cramped down on my knees, 
sweating and having insects crawling 
down the back of my neck.” “How 
much are they paid?” I asked. “A dol- 
lar an hour, like everyone else,” he 
said. “Nobody gets more than a dol- 
lar an hour in this work.” 


It was getting close to noon, and 
the sweat was pouring off my face 
and shoulders in little rivulets. I had 
not done a stroke of work, yet I felt 
slightly dizzy and nauseated. “How 
do these poor people survive?” I 
asked myself. Then I remembered 
the disappointed people who were re- 
_ jected for work that morning. 


We traveled about the valley all 
that day. I saw rows of men and 
women chopping cotton. I learned 
that this had nothing to do with 
chopping down cotton, but was the 
task of removing weeds from the rows 
so the plants could grow to maturity. 
Unless the cotton fields were weed- 
ed at least three times a season, the 
crop would be ruined; thus all during 
the summer men and women would 
woe needed to hoe the fields under 
the blazing sun. 


There were only men working in 
the peach, plum, and nectarine or- 
chards. Picking fruit involves climb- 
ing up and down ladders and the 
California law expressly forbids 
women from doing this kind - of 
“hazardous” work. At the edge of a 
peach orchard a labor contractor sat 
at the wheel of a truck. Men would 
jog up with filled buckets, empty 
the fruit into wooden lugs on the 
truck’s flat bed and jog back to the 
trees. Everything was done “on the 
double” in spite of: the hundred-de- 
gree heat. It was not enough just to 
pick the fruit. The fruit had to be 
handled with care to avoid bruises 
and only a certain size and degree of 
ripeness would pass the inspection 
of the State Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The hands of the pickers 
seemed to have a sixth sense. They 
knew which fruit to pull and which 
fruit to let alone. 


We traveled more miles. The sun 
had passed’ its zenith and the heat 
hung heavy and choking over the 
great San Joaquin Valley. We came 
up to the rose fields, where men 
worked in pairs; one man trimming, 
the other tying the rose bushes. The 
scent of the flowers lay like a blanket 
over the fields, and after awhile 
filled your nostrils and made breath- 
ing difficult in the over-heated air. 


By now the workers had been at 
their various tasks some seven hours. 
Rivers of sweat had ‘poured down tens 
of thousands of bodies laboring in 
this great, sweltering valley, yet they 
worked on. The sun’s glare had de- 
veloped bright spots before my eyes, 
and the faint nausea of several 
hours earlier had changed to acute 
discomfort. I suggested that we find 
some air-conditioned restaurant or 
tap-room where we might recover, 
but my friend held'up his hand and 


said, “Please. I just want to show you 
where some of them live. Then you 
‘will know and can tell others, and 
maybe do something.” 


We went up back roads to remaje 
places far away from the regul Fly 
traveled highway and came up tp: 
double row of shacks. One-room? 
fairs, set on concrete blocks, they 
were made from wooden packing 
cases that are used to crate, auto- 
mobiles. Each had a stovepipe thrust 
through the roof and a single electric 
wire attached to the lone electric fix- . 
ture on the inside of the shack. About 
a dozen children were playing. All 
were barefoot; all were covered with 
filth. 

When we drove up, a fat woman 
with flat, glazed eyes came out of one 
of the cabins. She wore a housedress 
partially open in front. Her gray hair. 
hung disheveled and her bare feet 
were black with dirt. She asked if we 
were “from the County.” When we 
said, “No,” she shook her head and 
said, “I'm expecting someone from 
the County.” She looked at us for a 
moment, puzzled, her mouth showing 
broken; discolored teeth. Then she 
turned and walked back to her shack. 


“She's waiting for some kind of re- 
lief or aid from the County,” my 
friend told me. “You can’t get regu- 
lar relief until you've been a resident 
of this state for at least three years 
but sometimes they’ll give you food 
orders so you won't actually starve. 
Come on, let me show you,” and he 
beckoned me to one of the shacks. 
When no one answered his knock, 
he pushed the door open with his 
foot and we went in. It was dark in- 
side, and like walking into an oven. 
The stench turned my _ stomach. 


There was no running water. Several 


beds crowded together, and several 
old mattresses lying on the floor were 
the only furniture. In the center of 
the shack was an old-fashioned, pot- 
bellied stove. , 

“Do people actually pay for these 
places?” I asked. My friend nodded. 
“They charge a dollar a day, some- 


‘times ‘more. There are places like 


this all over the valley. A lot have 
been torn down but plenty still re- 
main. The farm workers are glad to 
find them because it’s better than 
sleeping out in the open.” 

There was one central wash house 
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. sleep in automobiles, camp ou 


for all the inhabitants of the thirty 
or more shacks. 
odor defied description. “Are they all 
like this?” I asked, referring to the 
other settlements where f laborers 
live. “Some are a little better, some 
are worse,” my companion teplied. 

Moreover, many migrant’ workers 
live without any shelter at “ They 

under 
‘trees or on roadsides, without a mini- 
faum of sanitation or privacy, 

Late in the afternoon we started 
back toward Bakersfield. As we passed 
the fields of cotton, roses, the grape 
arbors, the potato fields, the fruit 
orchards, we saw men, women, and 
children still working. Day ‘would 


soon be over for them. They would - 


be able to rest and sleep and tomor- 
row they would‘have a chance once 
more to line up and beg for jobs. 
We rode together in silence for 
awhile, and: then I asked, “How do 
they stand it?” My friend shrugged 


The Pe Adwleery Guanine 3 on 
Farm Labor is @ fact-finding, reporting 


agency. It provides information regarding 
the problems of farm workers to aid con- 


cerned persons in taking effective action. 
You may write to the NACFL for more 
information on this subject, for a list’ of 
other literature available, and for names 
and addresses of other groups concerned 
with this issue. If you wish to be kept 


~ posted on the status of farm labor legisla- 


tion, write to the National Council on 


Agricultural Life and Labor, 1751 N St. 
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his shoulders. “Aren't they trying to 
organize them in some kind of un- 
ion?” I inquired. 

He nodded, then said, “As long. 
as they bring in the Nationals—the 
braceros—they'll ‘never be able to 
form a good union. Any time you try 
to ask for better conditions or for 
more money, the growers say, ‘If you 
don’t like it, we'll bring in the Na- 
tionals.. When they had the big 
strike of the lettuce workers down 
in the Imperial Valley, they used 
braceros to break the strike. Last 
year, up in Marysville,” he contin- 
ued, “they organized a strike, but 
they wouldn't let the workers picket 
because it was private property, and 
they brought in guys to break the 
strike. One man said he was going 
to picket anyhow, and was shot by 
a deputy sheriff. They killed him. 
Said he was trespassing. These poor 
people need help. They need it bad.” 

“How come you work with them? 


I mean, why do you contract their 
labor?” I asked. 

“I have to live, man. I got a. wife - 
and family too. I’m just a little fel- 
low, Sure I make more than they do, 
but I've got to live.” 

He was torn between the necessity 
of ‘earning a living and acute aware- 
ness of the kind of business hé .¢n- 
gaged in. Later I found out thes or 
small labor contractor seldom . | 
more than seventy-five or eighty” : 
lars a week, and was required to be 
out in the fields with his men all 
day. If anything went wrong, it was 
on his head. 

Just before we parted, my friend 
looked at me and said, “There’s plen- 

- sore you haven't seen. I know 
every inch of this valley, and all over 
:.’s the same or worse.” He looked at 
me in silence for a minute, then said, 
“How come they let this kind of 
thing continue? Why don't the gov- 
ernment do something?” 
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This memo was originally prepared for East 


River CORE of New York City. The lezal as- 

pects of rent strike need to be discussed 

with good housing lawyers in your commun- 

ity. The method is applicable for any sin- 

cere civil rights group which will stay in a given 


neighborhood over a period of time. 
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There are two objects of the housing program, The first is the job 
of organizing tenants so that they 


A. provid their own leadership 
B. have a structure to solve their own problems 


CORE members act as resource people to these tenant councils. CORE 
members help them focus on specific problems which the group can deal 
with, such ag how to get a play street. The second, as a result of 
the first, is to prdssure slum landlorés into repairing and maintain- 
ing their apartments. 


'.The CORE organizer should have a knowledge of the housing code when 
he enters the bullding, so that he may inform the tenants of his rights. 
This information can be obtained from: 


280 Broadway 
RE 2 90112 


and the rehabilitation office uptown Manhattan, is 


FO 8-5100 


The first step in organizing the teaant. council is the taking of 
houging violations. CORE enters a building. either through a complaint, 
or with someone from the neighborhood who has friends or relatives 
in the building, or "cold” because the building is on his biock to 
be organized. 


Enter the building with the housing violation forms, and some CORE 
literature wihh the office address and phome number on it. You may 
also take buttons. It is wise to have some kind of identification 
which is visible, such as a plastic name badge, with the mame of the 
chapter. Buildings may be entered by one person, there is no par- 
ticular danger. It is faster to take a team of two. It is best for 
the team to remain in permanent contact with the building and the 


‘block to avoid confusion and to maintain CORE's relationship with 


the tenants. During the first meeting inform the tenants of what 
CORE is, what the chapter is doing and look for two things. 


1. An apartment with space and chairs 
for meetings. 

2. A strongperson who will act as your 
building contact, and perhaps, as the 
tenant council representative. 


Perhaps you can line up the apartment and set a time and date for 
the meeting on the first contact with the building. 


Take the forms back to the office and file them immediately. Then 
immediately: 


1. Draft a letter to the landlord list- 
ing the violations and inviting him 
to a meeting or into negotiations with 
you, a tenant committee and a lawyer. 
(He probably will not answer the letter.) 
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2. Fill out the rent reduction forms for 
each apartment and send them to the 
Rent and Rehabilitation office; (East 
River, through Lisa Gross). 


3. Demand inspectors for violation from 
the following city agencies where 
evidence of such violation is 
apparent. 


a) Building violations 
Municipal Building 
566-3438 


b) Health Department (Rats) 
wo 4 3800 


c) Fire Department 
(the nearest fire station) 


| it. 
The tenant council meeting. 
Explain again the tenants’ rights. 


lL. painting every two years 

2. locks on the front door 

3. plastering 

4. extermination once a month 

5. responsible janitor service 

6. courtesy 

{- receipts for rent 

8. a new stove or refrigerator only increases 

the rent by $2.00 apiece a month 

9. hot water and heat , outlets in every room, etc. 
Impress the tenants with the necessity to complain as a group rather 
than individually. Individuals can be lied to and intimidated, the 
whole building provides strength to the individual. 


What can the tenants do? 
1. Take out a summons in criminal court. One tenant 


can act for the whole building but CORE cannot. Have 
this summons made out in the name of Mr.(s) X. et. al 


This is done at: 
52 Chambers Street (behind City Hall) 


Arrive there at 9:10 A.M. and you will not have to wait too long. 
Say you are taking out a complaint against landlord X (or realty 
company) if necessary for: 


FAIIURE TO PROVIDE ESSENTIAL SERVICES UNDER THE 


©2040 PENAT, CODE AND LIST THEM ON THE COMPLAINT, 


2e 


(3) 


Iack of essential services includes: bad pipes, no heat, no hot 
water, poor janitor services, unsafe wiring and unhealthy condi- 
tions created by rats. (The complaints under 2040 technically do 
not include plastering, painting or holes.) This summons is serv- 
ed on the landlord by the tenant and you, (and you aan get a po- 
liceman to come with you) or just by you if you have the summons 
made out in your name AS A THIRD PARTY. Try to have the tenant 
organizer present when the summons is presented to the landlord. 
You do not need a lawyer in these court proceedings, but it is 
very helpful. 


When you go to criminal court, have a list of the flagrant vio- 
lations with you. Take as tenants as possible to court so 
they may testify.The landlord probably will not be there. Take out 
@ second order _ or if posbible, a warrant for his 
arrest. The warrant is served by the court and will not actually 
put him in jail but orders him to appear in court. The hearing, 

in the case of the 2040, talkes place in the civil court and the 
District Attorney will be the lawyer there. Be sure to have the 
list of flagrant violations with you. 


Here is where the order to repair is made. 
Rent Strike 

All rent is witheld from the landlord. It is not kept by the ten- 
ants but is given to the CORE organizer in the form of a money 
order made in the name of the tenant and placed in a safety 
deposit box. Welfare clients must tell their wotkers to withold 
rent and the organizer must also tell the worker to withold rent. 
Inform and impress the tenant that a dispossesS will be sont. Let 
them know that the eviction is illegal if they are under CORE 
supervised rent strike. We WANT a dispossess because: 


CORE, the tenant and the lawyer go to the clerk of the court and 
take out a "show cause” at: 

Landlord and Tenants Court, ist floor 

lll Center Street 
This STOPS the eviction proceedings. 


The tenant wha got the disposses and as many other tenants as 

possible go into court to testify against the landlord.(This is 

also where theorder to repair is made.) When the show cause is 

taken out, CORE and the lawyer must subpoena the department of 
buildings, the fire department and the health department to have 

the city records in court the day of the trial.. It cost $2.00 

for a subpoena. Be sure to take the escrow money, a list of the 
flagrant violations, as many tenants as possible, and a Jawyer. A 
lawyer is needed for every step of the proceedings in rent strike cases. 


The third method to have repairs made is under direct confrontation 
with the landlord. His office may be picketed until] he agrees to | 
negotiate. The landlord shoukd never be given money to repair , but 


rent money should only be handed over after repairs are made to the 
satidfaction of the tenants. 


(4) 


III. 


CORE's role is not to have buildings repaired through our "help". 
The organizer must always keep in mind the overall goal: pro- 
viding a way for tenahts to organize themselves in terms of 
neighborhood problems and in attacking the sources of gheéto 
conditions. The tenant council is the basic building block. The 
tenant representative should be the building co-ordinator call- 
ing the meetings, collecting the escrow money and informing the 
offive when dispossesg¢es are sent.The organizer develops the 
tenant as a leader in as many ways as possible. It may be pos- 
sible for the organizer to meet with the tenant council repre- 
‘sentative to draw up an agenda before the second meeting. Then 
the tenant can chair and ask for additions to the agenda.Tihe 
organizer is present to clarify and keep order. In the early 
Stages the organizer will probably be the focus point of these 
meetings, by informing the tenants and by encouraging everyone 
to speak to issues not concerned with the stage of rent strike. 
The organizer must work within the framework of: 
l.clarifying enough issues into projects..so that the tenant 
council will continue to exist after the building is repaired. 


2.considering himself part of the community. 
_3-eventually leaving so that the organization runs itself. 


IVé. 
When several buildings on a block have been organized, repre- 
sentatives and committees can form themselves into block councils. 
These councils can focus on such issues as: 
A. The neighborhood school conditions. 
 B. Poor police protection and brutality. 
C. After school projects with children: 
1. A study club 
2. A teenage recreation center and library 
3. Tutoring programs 
D. Conditions of street sanitation 
E. A block newspaper etc. 
Here again, the organizer must be flexible. He develops leader- 
ship from the block to take over the administration of shese 
projects. He moderates between tenants unused to formalized structure 
It may be necessary to promote issues that everyone can work on and 
deal with certain people directly if they oppose projects brought 
up by other members. | 


A tenant council takes from four to six weeks to create, A block council 
may take up to six months. A number of people will move, and extra problems 
will arise from addicts, local politicians, conflicting organizations, 
and interpersonal conflict. Feople do not want addicts in their homes 
for the tenant council meetings, therefore you may have them in the hall, 
or an empty apartment. Tenant council projects force the local politi- 
cians to take a stand, and brings their real worth to the eyes of the 
public. There are two implications: 
1. local politicians can be pushed to take more constructive stands 
2. newly developed leadership will take over. 
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There will always be Other organizations competing for loyalty. CORE may 
be in a position of: 


1. strengthening their efficiency 
2. coordinating with them on common projects 
3. explaining why they are not useful in the long run 


It is important for the organizer to forsee these problems and to expect 

to spend a considerable period of time befor concrete organizational results 
are obvious. The prize is a good one, for such connecting block councils 
can change local political clicks of graft and do-nothingness, generate 
community pressure to upgrade and integrate education, run irresponsible 
landlords out of business, provide a vehicle for cooperation between 

people who have had no contact with each other although they are neigh- 


bors, and give people self respect. 
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Report on the First Meeting of 


Human Relations Advisory Committee 


Department of Relocation 


to 


December 11, 1963 gu ® 
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The meeting was attended by the following members of-the Committee: 


Robert Paul 
Vincent Mase 
Morris S. Sass 
Frances Levinson 


Raymond A. Pickard 


Joseph B,. Robison 
Allyn P. Robinson 
Norman Hill 

Allan Hoffman 

Jack E. Wood, Jr. 
Alice B. Arrington 
James G. Farrell 
Rita Smollens 

Jane P, Mills 
Norman Uris 


. Archdiocese of New York & 


Local 32B Building Service Employment Union 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai Brith 

N.Y. State Committee on Discrimination in 
Housing 

Community Council and Civic Organizations, 
Staten Island 

American Jewish Congress 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 

CORE 

CORE 

City Commission on Human Rights 


YWLC.A. 


Wakefield Taxpayers and Civic League, Inc, 
Urban League of Greater New York 

West Side Urban Renewal Area 

Department of Real Estate 


The following Committee members were not able to attend the meeting: 


Adele Tunick 


Rev. Philip S. Hurley, 


Joseph Morales 
Paul Gibson 

Cyril Tyson 
Livingston Wingate 
Elizabeth Kempton 
Emanuel Muravchik 


United Parents Association 

Sede - Catholic Inter-racial Council of 
New York 

Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 

N.A.A.C.P. 

Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimited 

Association of Community Teams 

Housing and Redevelopment Board 

Jewish Labor Congress 


The Department of Relocation was represented by Commissioner Herman 


Badillo, Mr, Frank Arricale, Jose J. Torres and Norman Shubert. 


At this initial meeting Commissioner Herman Badillo and Mr. Frank 


"standard neighborhoods 


ghetto environments. 


. 


Arricale explained to the representatives of the various human relations 
organizations the reason for the formation of the Advisory Committee, 
The basic purpose is the solution of the human relations problems which 
rtment in its attempt to relocate tenants to 

as well as standard apartments, The problem of 
the physically standard apartment has been solved: the relocatees move 
to safe, clean, and adequately spacious apartments with central heat and 
hot water, private bathroom, and adequate ventilation. But the Depart- 
‘ment would like to go a step beyond this and be able to offer more apart- 
ments in good rent-controlled neighborhoods with low rent ratios, low 
delinquency rates, low rates of structural deterioration, and adequate 
In short, the Department is trying to lift the families out of 


ds 


It is also important to encourage relocation tenants who are members 
of the minority groups to seek and accept apartments in hitherto all 
white areas. Relocation personnel must be helped to encourage tenants 


in this matter. 
There are three inter-connected human relations problems here: 


1. The landlords who list apartments under the Finder's Fee Program 
do not give enough listings in the good low-rent areas, such as Staten 
Island, Bushwick and Brooklyn Heights. Pressure from the City upon the 
landlords results in token cooperation, and so there must be additional 
pressure from civic organizations and from the neighborhood residents 
themselves. These people must convince the landlords that they would like 
to have Negro and Puerto Rican neighbors who would be able to rent apart- 
ments without experiencing discrimination. 


The present residents of these neighborhoods must be helped in 
learning these changes, and the new-comers must be helped in adjusting to 
the area. 


2. There is the problem of achieving economic integration as well 
as racial integration. In each of the new middle-income apartment buildings 
projected for the West Side Urban Renewal Area, approximately 20% of the 
units will be offered at the low-income rental of $18 per room, The pro- 
blem is to achieve tenant acceptance of this "skewed rental” program, 
especially as it becomes an actuality; hypothetical acceptance of "economic 
integration" is a far simpler matter. The Department of Relocation and 
the Housing and Redevelopment Board are currently working to determine 
the criteria of eligibility for “skewed rental” tenancy. The criteria 
of the Housing Authority are being used as a guideline, but it is hoped 
that greater flexibility will be possible so that stable families ineligible 
for public housing could be eligible for this type of housing. It is 
intended, however, that financial eligibility will conform with the stan- 
dards used by the Housing Authority. 


3. The third problem is the necessity of instilling in the Real 
Estate Managers of the Department of Relocation a greater sensitivity to 
the human values involved in their work. Because the relocation staff 
came from the Department of Real Estate and the private real estate field, 
the orientation of the men had previously leaned toward the brick-and- 
mortar aspects of housing problems. The Advisory Committee could help the 
Department stimulate greater human awareness in the employees. 


During the discussion period, there was a request for the fol- 
lowing statistics: the annual relocation load; the percentage of tenants 
who fall into the middle-income category; the percentage of tenants using 
the Finder's Fee Program; and the percentage of tenants who are Negro or 
of Puerto Rican origin. Approximate figures were given, but the full 
statistics will be presented at the next meeting. 


The problem of the ineligibility of many families for public 
housing was discussed. It was explained that one method of achieving 
greater eligibility is "Operation Phoenix," a tenant education program 
to instruct the tenants in the basic skills of housekeeping and treatment. 
of property. This program is to be carried out by Goddard-Riverside 
Neighborhood Center through a contract with the Department of Relocation. 
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Another program on the West Side that could lead to increased eligibility 


is the diagnostic study being carried out by Greenleigh Associates. This 
study will produce a social work evaluation on every family. In January 
there will be an initial report on the findings, which are now in the 


process of tabulation. 


[It was suggested that the Commission on Human Rights can be of help to 
the Department of Relocation. Landlords who have been found guilty of 
discrimination should be required to list their vacant apartments with 
the Department of Relocation's Central Vacancy Unit as evidence of their 
good faith. In addition, relocation tenants should be made aware of the 
Commission's facilities in the event that they have difficulty obtaining 
apartments on their own initiative in private housing. Mr. Jack Wood of 
the City Commission of Human Rights said that he would meet with Reloca- 
tion personnel very shortly on both these matters, and would report to 
the next meeting of the Advisory Board on what steps will have been taken 


to implement these suggestions. 


It was decided that the Advisory Committee would meet regularly on 
the second Wednesday of every month at 10 o'clock, 


NEXT MEETING, WEDNESDAY JANUARY 8th, 196), 10 o'tclock 
THIRD *FLOOR CONFERENCE ROOM 

2 LAFAYETTE STREET 

NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


MINUTES OF HUMAN RELATIONS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
i. 
DEPARTMENT OF RELOCATION 
March 11, 1964 


PRESENT : Frank Arricale, JOIN 
Herman Badilla, Commissioner. of. Relocation 
Reverend William J. Cullen, Church of: St, Peter Claver 
Maurice Callender, Deputy. Commissioner, Dept... of Relocation 
Mildred B. Fisher, Community Council of. Greater New York, Inc, 
Mrs. HN. Friedlaender, Women's City Club of New York, Inc, . 
John V. P. Lassoe, Jres Episcopal Diocese of. New York 
Rae Lesch, Department. of. Relocation 
David Levidow,: National Conference of. Christians & Jews 
Jane Mills, West. Side Urban Renewal Area 
Edna A. Merson, Committee on Civil Rights in Metropoliten New York 
Norman Uris, Department. of: Real Eatate-. 


The meeting, was. opened. by. Mr. Frank. ae who made known his 
resignation as Director of Public Information: and..Community. Services- of the, Depart- 
ment of Relocation and his appointment as Staff Director of JOIN. He announced 
that Assistant Commissioner Maurice Callender will take over his. former duties until 


a@ permanent successor is appointed, 


Assistant Commissioner. Callender: informed: abe: Committee that the 
Department of Real Estate had taken title. to the P.S. 149. site.on.March 10, 1964. 
Fifteen minutes before title was. taken, an explosion occurred.in which one child 
was badly hurt and which could necessitate: the..emergency relocation of several 
families. If this is required, these families will be temporarily rehoused on site, 
but eventually permanent. housing will have. to be found for then off site. A total 
of about 800 families are to be relocated during the next year from this site and 
from the oe P.S. 56 site on West. 116th. Street. 


The. tad dines. on. these sites are.in particularly poor shape, as 
they are located in the heart of the area of concern. to.Jesse Grey. Many of these 
buildings have not had services for two years and the. tenants. themselves have been 
maintaining them. Specific data on family composition, income and housing needs 
are being secured and will be available within the. next week... 


It was recommended that the Human Relations. Advisory Committee 
concentrate on the relocation of families from this one area in order to implement 
the departmental goal of opening up formerly: all-white neighborhoods. to. minority 
families. A two-pronged approach to the problem was suggested; ‘(1) to concentrate 
on opening up a selected number (5 or 6) specific neighborhoods » and (2) to approach 
the problem on a city-wide basis. | 


| After considerable discussiaon,.the following agreements were 
reached. First, it is essential to coordinate this program of the Department of 
Relocation with similar programs. of other City. Departments. Second, families re- 
quiring relocation services are usually low-income families and sare generally not 
the ones best prepared to move into formerly allaite neighborhoods, > In all 
probak : gthem to neighbor- 
hoéds in which (a 2} penits families are already living. 


With this latter point. in.mind,. Mrs. Jane.Mills was appointed Chairman 
of a Sub-Committee to develop a. program for opening.up specific neighborhoods 
to these families. Such a program.could include working with local contacts 
of member organizations of the. Advisary. Committee to.secure new listings and 
_ to prepare the community to accept these families through the development of 

educational programs. The following neighborhoods.were suggested: 


Inwood, West Brighton, Tremont.and Bensenhurst. 


The next meeting.of the.Human Relations Advisory Committee will 
_be held on Wednesday, April &th, 1964, at 10:00 A.M. in the third floor 
Conference Room at No. 2 Lafayette Street. An agenda item of this meeting 
will be a report from the Sub-Committee, 


y' 


The City of New York 


Department -of Relocation 


2 Lafayette Street, New York 7, New York © WOrth 4-5656 
HERMAN BADILLO, Commissioner . MEYER KAILO, Deputy Commissioner 
TO: Members of Human Relations DATE: April 10, 196) 
Advisory Committee 
FROM: Jane P. Mills SUBJECT: Agenda for Human Helations 


Meeting on Wednesday 
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The agenda of the next meeting of the Human Relations Advisory 
Committee to be held at 10:00 a.m., on Wednesday, April 15, 1964, Third-Floor 
nference Room, 2 Lafayette Street, will include the following items: 
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Brita me pr mara gee nein 
“Le A report from the Sub-Committee to Open Up New 
Communities. 2 
2 Further means of expanding the Finder's Fee !rogram, 
as 
36 Skewed Rental Program of the West Side Urban Renewal 
Are&ao 


“Eke Proposed NCCJ = Board of Education Program related to 
™~ the schools of the West Side Urban Renewal Area. 


Since these are all highly important items, I sincerely hope that 
you will be able toattend this meeting. 


Report on New York Dept. of Relocation 


Meeting, April 15, 1964 


: The first item on the agenda related to the work done so far 
toward opening up new communities (i.e. integrating white communities) 
- with people who live in urban renewal area. The first project will con- 
sider relocating 10 - 20 “pioneer” families out of the 500 families who 
have the choice of dept. help in moving from the PS 149 site, in lower 
Central Harlem. (Jesse Gray's area) The reason for so small a percen- 
tage is in order to get the landlord's trust, so that the program can 
continue on a much larger scale in the future, and the landlord will con- 
tinue to list his vacancies with the dept. of Relocation under the Finder's 
Fee program; and also to carefully detail the methods used for other 


cities and agencies. 
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The Method: ‘ 


A. Explore white neighborhoods for suitability. The criteria 
are not 100% white; not violently opposed to integration, or desegregation. 
The neighborhoods chosen in the first breakdown for this project are: 


Inwood, and perhaps Washington Heights, in Manhatten; 

Tremont and Highbridge in the ei : 

Bushwick, in Brooklyn, 

Ozone Park, Queens; 

and Staten Island. (The bridge to Staten Island opens 
in the Fall) 


B. A screening of tennants from the SOR card (Site Occumpancy 
card, see ex.) for suitability in the project. The specific criteria are L 
that the family has no more than five persons, and the ability to pay the 
rent in the chosen area. 


C. A listing of the key contacts in the white neighborhoods for 
community relations programs. nese contacts have been submitted by Mildred 


Fisher. 


Implementation: 


Jane Mills has been hired head of the project under Commissioner 
Badillo. Seven white people are on her staff: three young women and one 
young man who are field personnel. 


The first community meeting was already held on Staten Island with 
community leaders. They pledged themselves to integrated neighborhoods, and 


set up su-committees to continue on the nighborhood level where there are 


Relocation Meeting Report mm. April 15, 1964 


rent controlled apartments. 


There was discussion about the validity of all the questions on the SOR 
card, particularly in reference to the questions on welfare and marital status. 
These were held to be necessary because welfare pays the rent and further housing 
negotiations go on with that department once the relocatee has approved an apart- 
ment. Marital status is relevant in applications for Public Housing under the 
Housing Authority Code. In the future, prospective "pioneer projectees” may be 
given a different form, to be drawn up, but the SOR interviews have already been 


held for the PS 149 area. 


The second item covered on the agenda was the skewed rental program of 
the West Side Urban Renewal area. A law was passed in the State Legislature allow- 
ing middle income projects to subsidize 20% of its units for for low income people. 


This opens up approximately one thousand apartments in the West Side 
Urban Renewal site. The point worth noting is that these low income apartments will 
NOT be under the jurisdiction of the Housing Authority, with their codes, but the 
Dept. of Relocation with qualifications for residence being more flexible. Com- 
missioner Badillo suggests that welfare clients and women without of wedlock 


children be accepted. 


A subcommittee of Mr. Levinard from ADL, and East River CORE member from 
AJC, and Dr. Horn, HA director, was created to insure fairness in choosing the 
tenants who will be a part of the West Side UR skewed rental program. 


These middle income units are both coops and apts. The apt. rentals will 
be subsidized--(low income units range from 12-18 dollars per room, middle income 
up to 35 dollars per room)--and financing for coops is under negotiation in Washington. 


Commissioner Badillo hope that mortgages will be extended so that these 
tenants will eventually own their own apts., just like everyone else in the building, 
rather than through a sub lease arrangement with the Housing Authority holding the 


deed. 


The other items on the agenda were not covered. A fact sheet on the Finder's 
Fee Program was handed out for our information. This sheet was suggested by the race | 
and religion dept. of the National Council of Churches and handed out to 200 congre- 
gations. Each congregation was to submit one apt. for non-white occupancy to the 


Dept. of Relocation. 


Meeting adjourned. 
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CITY OF NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF RELOCATION 
2 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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MINUTES 


meee pee 
HUMAN RELATIONS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
TO 


DEPARTMENT OF RELOCATION 


The meeting was attended by the following members of the Committee: 


Rita Smollens - Urban League of Greater New York 
Raymond A. Pickard - Community Council of Staten Island & 
Congress of Staten Island Community Organizations 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith | 
American Jewish Congress 
Archdiocese of New York 
City Commission on Human Rights 
New York State N.A.A.C.P. 
Community Council of Greater New York 
Commission on Civil Rights Metropolitan New York 
Commission on Civil Rights Metropolitan New York 
Jewish Labor Committee 
West Side Urban Renewal Area 
— Committee Against Discrimination 
RE 
Department of Real Estate 


1 Morris S. Sass . 
| Joseph B. Robison 
| Robert Paul 

Jack Wood 

Dave Gibson 

Mildred B. Fisher 

Jean Kawesch 

Edna A. Merson 

Emanuel Muravchik 

Jane Mills 

Sally Olds 

Norman Hill 

Norman Uris 


The Department of Relocation was represented by Commissioner Herman Badillo, 
Messrs. Frank Arricale, Jack Puente and Dr. Lawrence J. Kaplan. 


A statistical report was submitted by Dr. Kaplan which gave information on 
the number of residential tenants relocated from 1961 to June 1963 by the 
Department of Relocation and other Governmental agencies. The report also 
indicated the type of accommodations obtained by these tenants and the ethnic 
and racial composition of the tenants relocated by the City's Department of 
Relocation. A statistical chart gave the annual income by ethnic — of 
Stage I West Side Urban Renewal Tenants. 


Dr. Kaplan discussed and explained the report with the Committee. 


Dr. Kaplan explained that prior to the HHFA approval of applications for ; 
the granting of Federal funds, the Housing and Redevelopment Board sub-contracts ~ 
with the Department of Relocation to do a planning survey of the areas intended 
for urban renewal. The survey enables the HRB to know exactly the character- 
istics amd composition of the tenants in the Urban Renewal Areas. Facts, 
such as, income, size of apartments occupied, rental ranges, eligibility for 
publicly assisted low and middle income housing, are among the important data. 
covered by the survey. At the present time, the Department of Relocation has 
completed surveys on the proposed Tompkins Square and Bronx Park South Urban 


Renewal Areas. 


During the discussion, Relocation Personnel disclosed that in order to 

enable families to move to better neighborhoods legislation was submitted 

last year to the State Legislature to increase bonus payments to families over 
a five-year period. The proposed bill recommended by Commissioner Badillo 
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never came out of committee. It is expected that President Johnson's 
Housing Program will contain similar recommendations. 


The assistance of the Advisory Committee is needed to determine the 
guide-lines establishing the definition of a standard neighborhood. The 
Department of Relocation should like to introduce a program which would 
enable its personnel to encourage families to find apartments outside of 
ghettos and outside slum areas. Just as the Department has succeeded in 
upgrading living conditions of families by paying bonuses only for standard 
apartments, Commissioner Badillo stated that he should like now to have the 
Department goa step further either by paying bonuses only for standard 
apartments in standard neighborhoods or by paying higher bonuses for standard . 
apartments in standard neighborhoods. 


The Committee was given a "homework assignment" for the next meeting. 
The Committee is expected to offer suggestions on the elements going into 
S definition of a standard neighborhood. 


Mr. Jack Wood of the City Commission on Human Rights gave the following 
report: 


1.. The Commission wants to join with the Department of 
Relocation in its frequent meetings with site tenants in 
order to encourage these tenants to avail themselves of 
their rights and privileges under the anti -discriminati on 


laws. 


25: The Commission wants to train relocation personnel on every 
site to enable them to accept and process all complaints 
from relocation tenants in their areas concerning discrimination 


in housing. 


3. The Commission will accept the Committee's suggestion of 
having guilty landlords, as a sign of good faith, list their 
vacant apartments with the Department of Relocation's 


Central Vacancy Listings Unit. 


The next meeti of the Advisory Committee will be held, iene, 
February 19, 196k, at 10:00 A. M., Third-Floor Conference Room, 


2 Lafayette Street. 


AGENDA 
1. Definition of a standard neighborhood 


2. Human Relations Staff Training in the Department of Relocation 
and in the Department of Real ‘Estate 


3. Proposed Human Relations Programs for skewed rental buildings in 
the West Side Urban Renewal Area. | 


THE CITY ¢ 
Site , DEPARTMENT? 
A/C No. a D.P. No. wi easy wh 
Block. Lot 
Area Code SITE OCCU 
LAST NAME FIRST NAME 4 
APT, | FLOOR | PHONE | NO.OF | MONTHLY Check Items Included in Rent: 
NO. ROOMS _ RENT Heat [] Gas [J 
7 _Mo. Cost of Utilities Not in Rent ¢ 
FAMILY COMPOSITION—EMPLC 
NAMES RELATION- | YEAROF| BIRTH- | WE 
(All Members of Family) SHIP BIRTH PLACE | INC 
d : . 
; i 
3 
4 
: i 
2 aie 
: ‘ 
8 
9 
10 
NEXT OF KIN: NAME AND ADDRESS: 
MARITAL STATUS LENGTH OF RESIDENCE ‘GROUP || WELFARI 
A < A s Teens oe WH ( ) Amount R 
Legally Wed Beh —- N Eo Case No. 
Not Legally Wed... ee a Welfare 
O. W. Child fs) Veteran: Yes ( ) No ( ) ae Phone:___ 
Other | Citizen: Yes (_ } No ( ) OTH ( ) Investigat 
ON SITE: OFF SITE: Date Informational Letter Served: 


Inspected on: 


Inspected on: 


-— 


Date Notice to Vacate Served: 
Date to Vacate Notice Expires: 


Vacant and Secured: [] Stand. [] Substand. 7 
Date of Court Proceedings: 
(Sian) { Sign) Date Court Order Effective: 


Tenant_ 


| certify that the above information is true to the best of my knowledge. 


eee 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
‘MEN? OF RELOCATICH .. 


Date Vacated:__ 


Termination Date: 
Relocated by: 
SCUPANT RECORD PBR 
ADDRESS BORO. 
Rent: Apirtinat Hote (.) 1-Famit (1 
| Hot Water |] Electric[_] ee ee : 
Rooming House....ccccccnencnees mie Sa 2-Family se 
>in Rent $ Roomer ee lf sharing, check S.J 
—EMPLOYMENT AND SCHOOL RECORD : 
TH- | WEEKLY| ANNUAL STATUS: Name and Address of Employer, School, Hospital 
CE INCOME| INCOME (Specify Own Business, Pension, Retired) 
BORO: 
"WELFARE. ASSISTANCE: Full Part [] |] FAMILY RELOCATION PLAN: 
oe Will self-relocate C] 
Amount Received Monthly $ i ee 0 


Case No.: 
Whites Contes No. Rooms Required: 
Monthly Rent $ 

Phone: 
: Boro. Desired: 
aa Private Apt. ........ = Public Hsg. ........ a 
sc Pur. Home ........... (.) Furn. Room ........... tJ 
jed: Nursing Home....(  ) Old Age Home..( ) 
ass Other: 
e. 

Interview by Date 


—~ See eee: 
ee Ue 
ge: 


MOVE-OUT DATA: RELOCATION BENEFITS: 


‘ ADDRESS: -_ | Bonus % nn 
\ | Sent to Unit Clerk on: Finder's Fee . 7 eee 
4 Apt. No.: | Mo. Rent: $ | No. Rms.: 


RELOCATED TO: Tenant Found 
Sponsor or C.V.L. Found 
Public Housing { } —Furn. Room 
Purchased Home ........(. }) | Out of Town 
Temp. Location ( ) Sharing Apt. Painting $ — 
END Be ( ) Other | Total s 


HOUSING CONDITIONS | SITE | NEW | Rent Arrears . $ fe 
BATH AND TOILET FACILITIES: Actually Paid , 


Complete Bathroom { abr 


Private 
Shared 


Moving Expenses $ a 
If assigned, check { ) 


Reloc. Allow. $ ial 


a n,m, ee 


REMARKS: 


Separate Toilet 


sii Private 
Outside Facilities { Shared 


COOKING AND REFRIG. FACILITIES: 


Gas or Electric Range 
Coal Stove 
No Cooking Facility - 
Gas or Electric Refrigerator : 

Ice Box. 


No Refrigerator Facility 


HEAT AND HOT WATER FACILITIES: _ a E 
Central Heat | 


Individual Apartment Heat 


No Heat poh 
Central Hot Water. 


Individual Apartment Hot Water 


No Hot Water 
_ APARTMENT CHARACTERISTICS: 


Gross Rent $ 


Number of Rooms 
Overcrowded 


Interior Rooms 


Adequate Light and Ventilation 
Needs Major Repairs 


APTS. OFFERED: — ADDRESS DATE | apt. # | # RMS.’ RENT 

$ * 
2 $ a 
3 ~$ 

4 ne = 

5 + 

& $ 


; 
' 
|_ PUBLIC HOUSING: Fligible: Yes { } No { }) | Date: | 
Application Filed on: Application No. __ | 
a _|| PROJECTS OFFERED | DATE | REASON FOR REFUSAL 
| 
Remarks: 
Claim Filed on: for $ 
To C.O. on: Pd. $ , on 


RENT BATE ACCEPTED REFUSED (WHY?) 


NEWSPAPERS (Library - Newspaper Section) 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS (Library - Government Publications Section) 


BROADSIDES, CIRCULARS, AND PRINTED ADS (Library) 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND PRINTS (Museum ~ Iconographic Section) 


ARTIFACTS (Museum) 
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The National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing, organized in 1950, 


is a non-profit organization composed of thirty-three major civil rights, | 
religious, labor, and minority group organizations which seek to eliminate racial 
and religious restrictions from the nation's housing market. Member organizations 


are as follows: 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, AFL-CIO 

American Baptist Convention, Council on Christian Social Progress 

American Civil Liberties Union 

American Council on Human Rights 

American Ethical Union 

American Friends Service Committee 

American Jewish Committee 

_ American Jewish Congress 

American Newspaper Guild, AFL-CIO 

American Veterans Committee 

Americans for Democratic Action 

Anti-Defamation League of B*nai Bfrith 

Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Labor, Migration Division | 

‘Congregational Christian Churches, Council for Social Action, and Race Relations 
Department, Board of Home Missions 

Congress cf Racial Equality 

Cooperative League of the USA 

Friendship Houses, USA 

Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO 

International Ladies* Garment Workers’ Union, AFL-CIO 

International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine — AFL-CIO 

Jewish Labor Comittee 

League for Industrial Democracy 

The Methodist Church, Woman's Division of Christian Service 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 

National Association of Negro Business and Professional Women's Clubs 


National Council of Churches of Christ, Department of Racial and Cultural Relations 


National Council of Negro Women 

National Urban League 

Presbyterian Church, USA, Office of Church and Society 

Protestant Episcopal Church, Department of Christian Social Relations 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 

United Auto Workers of America, AFL-CIO 

United Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 
426 West 58th Street New York 19, New York 
JUdson 6-34.60 


September 22, 1961 


The President 
The White House 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. President: 


Pursuant to our letter of August 22, 1961, we are enclosing herewith 
a brief, prepared by the National Committee Against Discrimination 
in Housing, which deals with your planned Executive Order to bar 
discrimination in Federal housing programs. 


Incorporated in the brief are: 1) a statement presenting the case 
for the Order; 2) a proposed Executive Order; and 3) a Memorandum 
of Law on the authority of the President to issue such an Order. 


We hope you will agree that this is a most timely opportunity to 
show the world and our own people that the Government is setting 
its own house in order in this most crucial area of civil rights. 


We hope, also, that you will find it possible to confer at an 
early date with a small delegation representing our Committee in 
order that we may discuss with you personally the proposal we are 
submitting. 


Respectfully, 


/s/ Charles Abrams 
Charles Abrams 
CAzeh President 
Enc. 
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C NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 
O 426 West 58th Street New York 19, New York 
P JUdson 6-34.60 | 


November 1, 1961 


The President 
The White House 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. President: 


We were extremely gratified by the October 6th housing report of the U. S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, which paralleled to a remarkable degree our 
recommendation for an Executive Order to ban discrimination in all 
federally-aided housing operations. 
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We had hoped to confer with you personally on September 27, when our Board 
met in Washington, in order to discuss our proposed Order which had been 
submitted for your consideration on September 22. A supporting brief and 
memorandum of law accompanied the draft Order. Harris Wofford kindly 
advised us of your inability to receive an NCDH delegation on that date. 


The Attorney General has graciously granted us an appointment for November 8, 
at which time we anticipate a full discussion of our recommendations and 
those of the Civil Rights Commission. : 


However, we are again requesting the privilege of meeting with you personally. 
Representing, as we do, the major civic agencies and leading experts in the 
housing-civil rights field, we believe much can be gained in substance and 
interpretation as a result of such a conference. 


The National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing fully supports the 
finding of the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights that: 


"For full effectiveness, an Executive order should extend to 
all Federal agencies concerned with housing and home mortgage 
crecit, including those agencies which supervise the mortgage 
lending community. It should apply to all federally assisted 
housing, including housing constructed with the assistance of 
Federal mortgage insurance or loan guaranty, as well as federally 
aided public housing, elderly housing, and urban renewal projects." 
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The draft Executive Order prepared by NCDH will, we believe, accomplish this 
goal. It is designed to apply to the financial community aided and supervised 
by the Federal Government, as well as to the Federal Government's actual 
housing activities. This Order would require that all Federal laws providing 
for assistance to housing shall be administered so as to insure equal oppor- 
tunity. The Federal programs covering banking institutions provide substantial 
aid to both banks and to housing. 
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November 1, 1961 


2--The President 


Approximately 90 per cent of the home mortgages throughout the country are 
affected by some Government activity. About 30 per cent are insured or 
guaranteed by FHA or VA. More than 60 per cent of the non-farm home mortgage 
debt is held by financial institutions that are benefited in varying degrees 

by the Federal Government and closely supervised by one or more of four 

Federal regulatory agencies - the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, and the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Federal savings and loan associations operate under Federal charter and are 
subject to the exclusive control of the Federal Government. In addition, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board exercises authority over state savings and loan 
institutions that become members of the Federal Home Loan Bank System. These 
institutions issued 50 per cent of the non-FHA and -VA mortgages under $20,000 
in 1960. The mortgage field for lower-priced homes is completely dominated by 


the savings and loan associations. — 


In addition, the Federal Government plays an equally substantial role with 
regard to commercial banks. The Comptroller of the Currency charters national 
banks. The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System supervises the 
activities of all national banks and also of those state-chartered banks that 
are members of the System. Finally, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
has jurisdiction over both national and state banks that qualify for deposit 


insurance. | 
As the Civil Rights Commission pointed out, 


"Federal involvement varies in degree according to the type 
of credit institutions and the precise nature of the transaction, 
but it is clear that the Federal Government is the Atlas of the 
Nation*s home finance community, supporting the entire structure 
with its resources, its prestige, and its blessing. In this role, 
it has significant power to help shape the Nation's housing 


future.* eeee 3 


"The resources of the Federal Government, then -- its credit, 
its sponsorship, its very name -- are involved in virtually all 
aspects of mortgage credit, and yet racial discrimination is a 

- widespread practice among the enterprises which enjoy these Federal 
resources." 


There are some differences between the administration of Government housing 
programs and Government banking programs. The rules and regulations affecting 
access to Federal housing aids are spelled out in minute detail in printed 
manuals by the Federal housing agencies. The regulation of financial insti- 
tutions by Federal agencies, while extensive and firm, is remarkably informa]. 
Administrative procedures and detailed rules have been avoided. The methods. 
of supervision have been kept extremely flexible. 


The Federal housing agencies have evidenced concern with the problems of 
discrimination and evinced a desire to remedy the situation » once policy is 
established by the Chief Executive. However, the Federal agencies which 
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3--The President November 1, 1961 


supervise financial institutions, with the exception of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, have condoned the use of race as a criterion in the issuance of 
loans and have indicated hostility to the enunciation of any policy of non- 
discrimination by the President. 


A broad array of means to insure nondiscrimihation is available to each of 

the Federal agencies supervising or providing benefits to the housing industry 
and financial community. The housing agencies operate through rules and 
regulations and contractual arrangements. Therefore, NCDH in its proposed 
Order details the procedures that should be followed by the housing agencies 
to insure equal opportunity, including a contract clause requirement. 


But the NCDH proposed Order avoids specific provisions dealing with banks. It has 
been pointed out that all of the Federal agencies which supervise the banking 
community enjoy high prestige among the institutions they supervise, and much 
of their authority is exerted effectively through essentially informal means. 
Given a clear-cut policy, and a determination to carry it out, the Federal 
supervisory agencies could quickly and quietly end the racially discriminatory 
practices of lending institutions. The NCDH Order, therefore, would give 
responsibility to the President's Committee on Discrimination in Housing, set 
up under Section 4, to work with the Federal agencies involved to develop 
effective procedures to bring financial institutions into line. 


It is clear that the Federal Government, through a variety of programs, aids 

and supports both the home building and home finance communities. A clear and 
unequivocal nondiscrimination policy must be established, applying equally to 
all segments of the real estate industry - the developer, the builder, and the 


lender. 


We earnestly submit that there is great urgency for the immediate issuance of 
a broad housing Executive Order. We believe that the country is expecting it 
and is ready for it. 


Respectfully, 


/s/ Charles Abrams 


Charles Abrams 
President 
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A CALL CN TES PRESIDENT CF THE UNITED STATES 
for the 
Issuance of an Executive Order Ending Discrimination in 
All Federal Housing Programs 


Almost two decades ago, Gunnar Myrdal, in his monumental study, An American 


Dilemma, charged that "Government policies have, on the whole, served as devices to 
strengthen and widen rather than to mitigate residential segregation."' (Page 625) 
Despite the vast advances that have taken place in civil rights in the past 
seventeen years, despite progress in employment, in schools, and public accommoda- 
tions, this indictment of the Federal Government's role in extending housing segre- 
gation is as true today as it was in 1944. The evidence is clear and irrefutable: 


Item - 1958: "The policies and actions of government agencies and public 


officials must be counted among the principal influences sustaining residential 


segregation in housing." (Report of the Commission on Race and Housing, Where 


Shall We Live?, conclusions from a three-year investigation of racial discrimination 


in housing conducted by an independent citizens group chaired by Earl B. Schwulst, 
president of the Bowery Savings Bank, and representing leading figures in industry, 
finance, publishing and education - page 29.) 


Item - 1959: "But Federal mortgage loan insurance still goes unquestioningly 


to builders of great projects and new development towns who openly plan to, and do, 
exclude Negroes. Public housing projects in many parts of the country are in fact 
segregated either by declared city policy, as in Atlanta, or by the process of site 
location, as in Chicago. Urban renewal projects are in some places accentuating or 
creating patterns of clear-cut racial separation."* (Report of the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights, page 459.) 


Item - 1960: "Discrimination continues to be the rule in most of the housing 


produced with the assistance of goverrment."' (Residence and Race by Davis McEntire, 


published by the University of California Press, page 298.) 


The Role of the Federal Government in Housing 


The Federal Government is the single most important factor in the housing 


market. Housing is no longer a strictly private undertaking. There is probably no 


other aspect of our economy where the Federal Government has given more assistance, 
exercised more controls, and brought about more changes, than in the field of ews 
Since 1933, Federal housing programs have been directed toward stimulating the 
economy and bolstering a faltering real estate industry during the depression, 
clearing slums during the '30's, meeting defense needs and housing war workers 
during the "40's, accommodating returning war veterans after World War II, beauti- 
fying and renewing our cities since the beginning of the 150 's. 

These various purposes have been furthered by extension of Government credit to 
aid people in buying their homes, by Government Sesarence of mortgages and deposits | 
in savings and loan associations, by Government benefits to builders, by grants of 
Federal monies for the write-down of the cost of land, by grants of Federal funds to 
local communities to tear down slums and evict their residents and build public housing. 
In short, housing has come within the ccmpass of public interest and is conceived 


as an essential of life which the private builder is no longer able to provide unaided. 


The Scope and Effect of Government Housing Programs 


The housing market and the face of America have been transformed in the past 


25 years by the programs of the Federal Government. These programs have made rossible 
the emergence of the large-scale builder, the vast new suburban subdivisions, the 
amortized mortgage marketable on a national basis, long-term credit and low down 
payment, and large-scale slum clearance and renewal of our cities. 

But the benefits of these programs have been largely denied to a major segment 
of our population - to Negroes and persons belonging to certain other ethnic minorities. 
This group, the nonwhite population of the United States, mmmbers some 20 million 
persons. 

The vast scale of Government housing programs is immediately apparent. The 
Federal Housing Administration, through July 1959, insured mortgages on 6 million 
homes in an amount exceeding $46 billion, and insured over 24 million repair and 
improvement loans totaling over $11 billion. Housing with FHA- and VA-insured mort- 


gages has accounted for the major portion of all non-farm housing constructed in the 


United States since World War II. 


_ The Public Housing Administration has provided over 600,000 units of public 
housing in approximately 1400 communities. An additional 15,000 lcw-rent hcusing 
units are in the planning or construction stage. 

_ By the end of 1960, Federal grants totaling $1.9 billion had been expended by 
the Urban Renewal Administration to assist in meeting the costs of 870 slum clearance 
and urban renewal projects in 475 different communities. In addition, 1500 small 


localities in 39 states were benefiting at the close of 1960 by URA grants for com- 


prehensive urban planning. 


More than 200,000 units of Federally-—financed college housing had been completed : 


by 1960 and over 43 yOOO were under construction. 


At the end of 1960, Federal financial assistance had been approved for approxi- 


mately 10,500 dwelling units for the elderly. 
With the passage of the 1961 Housing Act, it is expected that activities will be 


increased under each one of these program. 


Federal Housing Programs Are Extending Segregation 


Housing, despite the involvement of the Federal Government in the housing picture, 


is the one commodity where the race, religion or national origin of the purchaser 
determines what he may buy and where he may buy it, regardless of his ability to pay. 
In this aspect of our economy, the free enterprise system has broken down and private 
prejudice has determined public policy. 

There is massive evidence that the Federal Government is actually promoting and 
strengthening nationwide patterns of residential segregation, and is violating clear 
constitutional principles by practicing racial discrimination in its own programs. 

Federal housing programs are made possible by Federal funds drawn from taxes 
imposed on all Americans alike. Segregation in any of them necessarily reflects 
sanction by the Federal Government itself. 


The Federal Government has become both the architect and enforcer of segregated 


‘ccr~~unities: 


-proscribing government sanction of race restrictions, the Federal housing agencies 
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¢ Over eighty per cent of federally-sponsored public housing is operated on a 


segregated basis. New segregated public housing projects continue to receive Federal 
approval. 

e The Federal Government approves urban renewal projects, despite exclusion of 
minority families from the new housing and wholesale displacement of minority 
‘families fron areas of long continued occupancy. Urban renewal projects are, in 
Some places, accentuating existing residential segregation and in others creating 
new patterns of racial separation where none had existed before. They are resulting in 
both the curtailment of living space available to minority families and increasing 
segregation. Entire Negro neighborhoods are being cleared to make room for housing 
restricted to whites only. Even some presently integrated areas are being "trenewed" 
on a segregated basis. 

@ FHA and VA continue to underwrite racially exclusive suburbs. New all-white 
towns which could not have been built without FHA and VA financing assistance 
surround all our major cities. Less than 2.per cent of the new homes insured by FHA. 
have been available to nonwhite families. FHA‘'s own analysis of neiatiiiee occupancy 
of newly-constructed private housing in selected Sticuecl ites areas — 1950 through 
1956 underscores the infinitesimal amount of new housing available to nonwhites: 


Boston - 0.2%; Philadelphia - 0.7%; Detroit - 1.4%; Los Angeles - 1.9%; Seattle - 0.8%. 


Action by Federal Agencies Affecting Discrimination Under Government Housing Programs 


The actions taken to date by the Federal housing agencies in the race relations 
field have been clear indication of an a of their responsibility to act. 
However, the picayune nature of such actions has made them exercises in futility. 

Government policy can be broadly divided into three phases: 


Phase one, from 1933 to 1948, was the period when the Government followed a 


positive policy of promoting separation of the races. For example, FHA included a 


model race restrictive covenant in its underwriters’ mamal. 


Phase two represented a policy of strict neutrality. Following court decisions 
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scrupulously expunged references to race from their rules and regulations, closed 


their eyes and ears to any problems of race, and took refuge in the concept of 


local autonomy. 
The current phase, starting in 1951, can be described as one of pleading and 


exhortation to local agencies and the industry to "do the right thing‘? and build on 
an open occupancy basis. Thus, the Goverrment of the United States has placed itself 
in the untenable and ccntradictoryposition of subsidizing and otherwise supporting 
segregation while deploring its existence. 

A rundown of the actual steps taken demonstrates their peripheral character: 

@ FHA and VA will not grant mortgage insurance if there is a recorded restric- 
tive covenant on the property. FHA and VA will and do grant mortgage insurance on 
property which is blatantly restricted as to race, as long as the words are not written 
on the deed and recorded. Race restrictive covenants may be a thing of the past; race 
restricted property, aided by the Federal Government, is a fact of everyday life. 

FHA and VA have agreed to "cooperate" and obey the law in those states which 
have found it necessary to enact legislation outlawing the discriminatory practices 
prevalent in federally-assisted housing. 

.® Since 1951, FHA and VA have stipulated that housing which they repossess and 
offer for resale shall be available for purchase by all, regardless of race. Yet 
exclusive contracts for the sale of these generally attractive buys are still given 
to brokers who deal only with the white market. By and large, nonwhite access to this 
hcusing is minimal, and depends upen local egrcups fighting all the way down the line. 

e After exposure of the fact that allocations of FHA’s Section 221, 100% insured, 
relocation housing were being made on a racial quota basis, the agency in 1959 ordered 
that a policy of nondiscrimination be followed. 

# Discrimination is barred in the FHA‘’s direct loan program for housing for the 


elderly . 
@ PHA has a "racial equity't formula. As stated above, PHAts official reports 


indicate how it works: 80.5% of all public housing is segregated. 
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e Urban Renewal follows FHA and VA and bars recorded agreements restricting 
occupancy. This agency has shown as little concern with de facto restrictions as 
have FHA and VA. 

e In addition, assurances are supposedly required frcm local fublic agencies that 
the project will not result in a reduction of the supply of dwellings available in a 
community to minority families. URA*s own figures reveal the meaningless character 
of this regulation. Seventy per cent of the families displaced by urban renewal are 
nonwhite, while at the same time the program has resulted in a reduction in the total 
housing supply of more than 75,000 dwelling units. 

® In order to be eligible for urban renewal grants, a local community is re- 
quired to establish a citizens advisory committee with mincrity representation. 


There is no evidence that these committees have accomplished anything of significance. 


Thus, in only two minor Federal housing programs, Section 221 housing and housing 
for the elderly, is nondiscrimination required. No other meaningful action has been 
taken by any arm of the Federal Government to prohibit denial of equal access to 
housing aids provided by the Federal Government on the grounds of race, religion and 
ethnic origin. 

This ‘hands off" policy with regard to who is qualified to live in the housing 
is in sharp contrast to the concern displayed by the Federal housing agencies regard- 
ing the physical attributes of the housing made available with Federal aid. Detailed 
regulations blanket all the Federal programs, prescribing the character of the site, 
the manner in which it may be developed, the architecture and kind of construction - 


room size, number of trees, type of building materials, grade of plumbing, electric 


wiring, etc., etc. 


Commitments by Federal Officials 


For the past fifteen years, the highest Government officials - the President of 
the United States, Housing and Home Finance Agency Administrators, Federal Housing 


Administration Commissioners, the Solicitor General of the United States, Senate and 
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House committees - have admitted the fact of racial discrimination in the Federal 


housing programs, deplored its existence, and promised remedial action. 


‘President Kennedy dramatically pointed up the situation during the recent 


election campaign when he said: 


"The Administration could now make a real political contribution to civil rights 
progress by issuing the Executive Order against discrimination in Federal housing 
programs which the Civil Rights Commission proposed eleven months ago. I renew my 
call on the President to issue that order. If he does not do it, a new Democratic 
Administration will." (Press statement, Aug. 9, 1960.) 

And on Oct. 12, 1960, in deploring the failure of President Eisenhower to issue 
such an Executive Order, President Kennedy said, "One stroke of the pen would have 


worked wonders for millions of Negroes who want their children to grow up in decency." 


Party Platform Pledges 


Both major political parties are committed on this issue. 
Democratic Party Platform, 1960: "The new Democratic Administration will take 
- action to end discrimination in Federal housing programs, including federally-assisted 
housinge eee To accomplish these goals will require executive orders ..." 
Republican Party Platform, 1960: "We pledge: Action to prohibit discrimination 


in housing constructed with the aid of Federal subsidies." 


Ex ecutive Action in Other Areas 


As matters now stand, the President of the United States is in the anomalous 
position of barring racial discrimination in the dispensing of some Government bene- 
fits and, in effect, condoning racial discrimination in the dispensing of others. 

For example, by Presidential Order, the developer of an urban renewal project, 
in his role as builder of Government-assisted housing, must sign a ccntract which 
includes a non-discriminatory hiring provision. This same developer, in his role as 
seller of Government-assisted housing, is free to follow a pattern of rigid racial 


discrimination. 
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By Presidential Order, the Negro soldier is guaranteed service in an integrated 
Army. If he seeks living quarters -in Federal public beciii the chances are better 
than eight out of ten that he must accept housing in a segregated project. 

By Presidential Order, employees of all the Federal housing agencies are guaran- 
teed equal job opportunity and, in fact, the housing agencies follow a policy of 
positive recruitment of qualified minority personnel. For example, a Negro appraiser 
is guaranteed equal opportunity in seeking a job with the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. If, however, he seeks to buy a home in a development with a loan guaranteed 
by FHA mortgage insurance, the chances are 98 to 2 that he will be barred by racial 
discrimination, (In the eleven states with fair housing laws he has some recourse.) 

Thus, Executive action to insure equality of access to Federal benefits covers : 
many fields: employment with the Federal Government and in connection with Government 
contracts; service in the armed forces; accommodations in national parks. 

Housing remains the major Federal aid program unprotected by any requirements of 
equal opportunity. A standard of racial equality in one Government operation, bik: 


not in all, is contrary to good morals, logic and constitutional principles. 


Open Occupancy is Feasible, Practicable and Inevitable 


It can be stated categorically, where it has been tried, that open occupancy in 
housing works. It works in public housing, in Government -assisted housing, in 
private housing. It works in apartment houses; it works in singhe-teaae neighbor- 
hoods. It works in the inner city; it works in the suburbs. It is working success- 
fully in every region of the country, including border cities, outside of the South. 
And throughout the South, racially-mixed neighborhoods have traditionally been 
soteiatett:. | 

Open occupancy has succeeded whether conceived voluntesdil or brought about by | 
legal mandate. ; | 

Furthermore, it is increasingly apparent that open occupancy in housing is 


inevitable. It is part and parcel of the inexorable movement toward full equality 


in every area of American life. 
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Experience in open occupancy in various types of housing over the past decade 


bint provided three basic guideposts for success; 

1. A firm, unequivocal policy, clearly communicated. 

2. Starting open occupancy at the earliest possible stage - preferably at the 
planning stage in new developments. 

3. An open occupancy policy covering the major portion of the housing market, 
thus placing all suppliers and consumers on the same competitive basis. 


There is massive documentation to support the above statements. The following 


are a few examples :. 


@ Open Occupancy in Public Housing. Public housing provides many striking 


examples of the feasibility of integration, even when initiated under the most adverse 


- circumstances: 


Border cities such as Baltimore, Wilmington (Del.), Louisville (Ky.), and 
St. Louis desegregated long-established segregated projects. 

"In the five years since the desegregation decision was announced, the public 
housing projects have not seen a single racial incident of any consequence. There 
has been no mass exodus of white families from mixed projects.'* (Toward Equality - 
Baltimore's Progress Report (1960), The Sidney Hollander Foundation, page 72.) 

‘We are convinced that families of the same ‘sianiisihe level can live and will live 
on an integrated basis."* (Dudley T. Finch, executive director, Wilmington Housing 
Authority, letter dated May 4, 1961.) | | 

For more than 20 years, various racial, ethnic and religious groups have lived 
together harmoniously in public housing projects in cities in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts » New York and other states. The racial disturbances widely reported at 
cadeane'e Trumbull Park project some years ago were the snotntion and authorities in 
the field agree could have been avoided. 

@ Open Occupancy in Govermment-assisted Housing. Open occupancy has proved 
_ successful and profitable in high-rent urban renewal housing in such cities as 


Washington, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, Pittsburgh and others. 
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® Open Occupancy in Private Housing. Open occupancy syburban developments 
are too numerous to list. They have been identified in over a hundred communities. 
Their numbers have been rising spectacularly. In 1946, two integrated developments 
were undertaken in the entire year; in 1950, six were built; by 1955, ‘fifty private 
interracial developments had been built. By 1960, more than 60 such developments were 
operating in New York State alone. | 

Housing value seems to override even latent prejudice - no instance is known 
where the interracial character of a development has caused it to be a business 


failure. 


Legal Mandates for Open Occupancy Have Proved Sound 
A legal mandate provides the essential framework within which the community can 


and does move toward equal opportunity in housing. Experience in those cities and 
states (ten states and two cities) teh require open occupancy by Law has proved that: 
e Inno instance has the real estate industry been adversely affected. Real 
estate values have not dropped: in areas where the laws are operating, building con- 
struction has not declined - in some instances it has increased, and mortgage money 


is no more difficult to obtain. 


e, Overt opposition from the real estate industry is less than had been expected 
In some areas, there has been considerable cooperation from the industry. 

@ The market for the housing within the scope of these regulations has contimed 
high for both whites and nonwhites. 

€ Middle-income minority families have been able to enter the housing market in 
substantial numbers and to obtain housing accommodations previously denied them. 

® Revolutionary change has not taken place. Neighborhoods have not been 
inundated, intergroup tensions have not increased, and there has been no accelerated ' 


flight of white families. 


- Action by the President is Required 


In the housing field, no change in the present pattern of racial discrimination 
‘itll by the Federal housing agencies will take place unless and until the 
President of the United States orders an end to such discrimination. The present 
HHFA Administrator stated in a Congressional hearing that an open occupancy require- 
ment in federally-aided housing should be accomplished either by Congressional 
legislation or by a directive from the President. As a practical matter, there can 
be little expectation in the foreseeable future for the enactment of specific civil 
rights legislation of this nature by Congress. This situation has been clearly 
recognized by President Kennedy. 

Furthermore, it is the Chief Executive’s responsibility to see to it that our 
laws are properly imrlemented. ‘They are not being properly administered when the 
benefits provided by the Congress are confined to one segment of the population and 
refused to another solely on grounds of race. This is the situation with regard to 
the Federal housing programs. This being the case and because of the paramount 
national importance of the problem, direct action by the President in the form of 
an Executive Order on equality of opportunity to participate in the benefits of 


Federal housing programs is required. 


Power of the President to Act 


A Memorandum of Law defining the authority of the President to issue an 
Executive Order barring discrimination in all Federally-assisted housing programs 


accompanies this statement. 


scope of Action Required 
Any Presidential Order in the field of civil rights should be predicated on 


the unequivocal principle that all benefits of the Federal Government. must be 
equally available to all citizens, without any distinctions as to race, creed or 
ethnic origin. 
An Executive Order in the housing field must cover all housing accommodations 


aided in any manner whatsoever by programs of the Federal Government. 
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A proposed Executive Order is appended hereto. This Order would require that 


all Federal statutes providing for assistance to housing of any type whatsoever be 


acministered in such a way as to insure equal opportunity for all to enjoy the 


| benefits of those statutes, without discrimination based on race, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry. The Order would seek to prevent such discrimination by 
agencies of the Federal Government, by agencies of state and local goverrments 
operating housing assisted by the Federal Government, and by private persons, corpora- 


7 tions and other agencies in the hcysing industry that receive assistance from the 


Federal Government, directly or indirectly, whether in the form of subsidy, loan, 
mortgage insurance, commitment for mortgage insurance, advice and approval on the 
selection of sites and methods of construction, or otherwise. 

To achieve this result the Order would instruct the various agencies in the 
national administration dealing with housing to adopt appropriate regulations. Among 
such regulations would be one requiring every Federal, state and local agency to 


include anti-discrimination clauses in every agreement by which public assistance or 
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credit is granted to developers and builders. 

Violations of such diiinaniints may be referred to the Attorney General of the 
United States for a»vpropriate action, if the head of the Federal agency involved | 
fails to gain compliance. 

The head of each Federal agency with any housing program would be required to 
report to the President the steps taken by the agency to comply with the Executive 
| Order on a regular basis. 

} In addition, a President ts Committee on tiibietednation in Housing would be 
established, composed of 7ix members appointed by the President, with the chairman 


of the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights as a member ex officio. The role of this 
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committee would be to evaluate the degree of compliance by the Federal agencies with 
the Presidential Order, to make such recommendations as may be required to the Federal 


agencies for more effective implementation, and to report their findings and make 


recommendations to the President «it. least annually. 
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Anticipated Impact of the Executive Order Proposed by NCDH 


It is recognized that the national housing picture will not undergo revolutionary 
change as e result of this Order. Experience under state open occupancy laws, while 


emphasizing the feasibility of public mandate, at the same time underscores the 


steady emerging progress that takes place. It is reascnable to expect similar expe- 


rience under the Order. In a country the size of the United States, the pace of 


progress will of necessity vary somewhat from area to area. 


Of first importance, a national ethic will have been enunciated and the framework 
established for the realization of the goal of the National Housing Act of 1949 of 
"a decent home in a suitable living environment for every American family.’ 

From a practical standpoint, the following specific results could be expected 


in the major Federal housing programs: 


® Public Housing. It is expected that all federally-aided public housing, 


existing and future, would be covered by the Order. It is reasonable to assume that 
compliance would be easiest and most complete in projects in planning and those not 
yet occupied. Compliance in existing projects would of necessity be slow, consider- 
ing, among other things, the low turnover rate in public housing. It is not expected 
that wholesale transfers would be made in existing projects in order to bring about 
integration. It is expected that as vacancies occur they seit be made available 
without regard to race. 

Little change could be expected in projects located in areas of minority concen- 
tration. In fact, one of the likely schemes to evade the effect of the Order would 
be to place new projects desired to be 'all-Negro' in predominantly Negro neighbor- 
hoods. The extent to which this device succeeds would depend on the effectiveness of 
the Public Housing Administration's implementation of the Order. | 

It could well be that initially there will be a temporary decrease in applica- 
tions for public housing from the South. However, a combination of factors militate 


against any wholesale application slowdown. Same of the most urgent need for low-rent 


public housing exists in the South. In addition, low-rent public housing is more 
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generally accepted in the South than in some other parts of the country. 


@ FHA and VA. The proposed Executive Order would cover the practices of all 


builders making use of FHA- and VA-insured mortgages, all housing built under the 
direct loan programs, and any housing owned or repossessed by these agencies. In 
addition, the Order would apply to the rental and cooperative projects covered by 
existing FHA-insured mortgages where FHA has a continuing supervisory relationship. 

It is not expected, however, that the Order could practically cover the 
individually-owned private dwelling with an existing FHA- or VA-insured mortgage. 

In this situation, the relationship of the Federal agencies with the individual 
homeowner is too remote to permit effective control. 

All experience with the building industry demonstrates that it can best live with 
open occupancy so long as the open occupancy requirement puts all builders on the 
same basis. The FHA and VA programs, particularly as provided in the Housing Act of 
1961, are too attractive to the industry to permit it to withdraw. As big a builder 
as William Levitt had this to say about the industry's relationship to Government: 

... no longer can we consider our housing industry divorced or 
independent of Government. We are 100 per cent dependent on 
Government. Whether that is right or wrong, it is a fact. The 
Government is in the housing picture to stay, and anybody that 
begins waving a flag and talks about free enterprise all of the 
time is merely doing just that, flag waving." (Housing Act of | 
1957, Hearings before the Subcommittee on Housing of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, House of Representatives, page 566.) 

While here, too, there might be some temporary decrease in the use of these 
Federal programs by builders in the South, this could hardly contime for any 
period of time. 

Experience indicates that the transfer of Government sanctions from segregated 
and restricted housing to open occupancy as a general requirement binding on all who 
would make use of Federal assistance can effectively serve to alter the climate and 
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rules of the housing game. The threats of open occupancy as a business deterent, 
North or South, are rendered illusory when most builders are covered. 

It is because the Negro is denied free access to any neighborhood he chooses 
and can afford that he is forced to concentrate in a few. Because he is restricted 
in his movements, he attempts necessarily to break out of his barriers, often forcing 
a change in neighborhoods, schools, Piicctat dons and institutions. This situation 
often results in fear and panic. Yet, if the Negro were free to move where he 


chooses, tensions would subside and the problems would disappear. 


The bulk of Negro families, in fact, have incomes which are 65% that of whites 
and only a fraction of them can afford new FHA- and VA-insured housing. While the 
majority of nonwhites would probably continue for some time to live in areas of 
concentration, new open patterns would emerge, and gradually nonwhites would begin 
to disperse as other ethnic groups have done in the past. There would be no valid 
threat to any community if the barriers to open occupancy were removed simultaneously 
in all. 


® Urban Renewal. This program, the keystone of Federal housing activities, is 


finally getting off the ground. The deficiencies and inequities whereby some cities 
were able to remove minority families from areas of long occupancy,use the program 
to clear out minority families, to evade the Supreme Court decision on schools, and 
to displace large numbers of low-income families and put up luxury housing are now 
being corrected. At this stage, a firm policy of open occupancy in this vast program 
is imperative. 

Urban renewal is desperately needed by the nation’s cities. It will be utilized oe 
by all cities where responsible leadership is genuinely interested in reform and 
progress, open occupancy requirements or not. Residential integration in this kind 
of housing is an inevitable as school integration. Responsible communities, like 
Nashville and Atlanta, will sooner or later accept both. Those Southern communities 


unwilling to accept the justice of open occupancy are not at a stage where they can 


properly assume the responsibilities of urban renewal. It shculd also be noted that 
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a disproportionate part of urban renewal funds has already been_allocated to the South. 
On the other hand, general open occupancy requirements for ‘Federal housing 

programs will enormously assist communities throughout the country in progressing with | 

urban renewal. Lack of living space available to minority families is compounding 


the problems of city planners and city administrators across the nation. 


Open occupancy in Federal housing programs could alleviate these difficulties. There 
can be no rational redevelopment of our cities within the framework of a segregated 


housing market. 


The Imperatives 


The time is long past due for the Government of the United States to meet its 
responsibility for the manner in which its own housing programs are carried out. The | 
record of Government involvement in the extension and perpetuation of segregated housing 
negates our nation's most basic principles of freedom and equality. | 

| Every section of the country and every segment of our population will benefit from 
the effects of an Executive Order barring discrimination in Federal housing programs. 
Such an Order will establish the standard not only for the Government's own vast housing 
operations, but for the nation’s entire housing market. 

It has been said and will be said again that the issuance of this Order will kill 
Federal housing programs, particularly in the South. Similar forecasts of disastrous 
consequences have preceded each effort by Government to bring about equal opportunity. 

® It was said that businesses would not bid on Government contracts if they were 
required to follow nondiscriminatory hiring practices. Discrimination in this type of 
employment has long been prohibited by Presidential Order, and businesses - North and 
South - have continued to vie with each other for Government contracts » whether during 
a time of war or peace. 

@ It was said that integration in the armed forces, also brought about by 
Presidential Order, would not work. It has worked, North and South, with southern 


white personnel being commended by Negro officers and vice versa. In addition, 
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on-base housing for the families of military personnel, as well as schools, are inte- 


grated — North and South. 


» It was said that southern communities would refuse to accept Federal grants if 


conditioned on a policy of nondiscrimination. Mississippi, rather than lose a new 


veterans hospital, agreed to accept racial integration in that facility. And throughout j 


the South, communities are continuing to plead for Federal airport construction grants, a 


despite requirements of nonsegregation. 


® It was said that business would flee the states which required across-the-board 


nondiscrimination in employment. Twenty states now have such laws, and they are among 
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the most prosperous in the nation. 

On the other hand, there has been a sharp drop-off of business investment in those 
southern communities which have adamantly defied the Supreme Court and held fast to 
discriminatory school practices. 

® it wos said that Washington, D. C., a city with southern traditions, would never 
tolerate integration in housing, schools, and places of public accommodation. Almost 
overnight integration has been accomplished in all these areas - from public housing to 
luxury housing, turoughout the public school system, the drugstore lunch counter and 
the most exclusive restaurant, and hotels in every section of the city. 

It can be categorically stated that equal opportunity in employment, education, 
public accommodations and housing can be successfully and harmoniously brought about 
by Government fiat and that none of the dire predictions 2f opponents such as increased 
tension or business deterioration come about. 

‘What was once considered the ultimate’ among integration goals by civil rights 4 
adherents in the South - "breaking bread together't - has been accomplished in restau- 
rants and other eating facilities in more than a hundred southern comunities in a 
period of less than a year. 

Every instance of disorder following the installation of a policy of nondiscrimina- 


tion nas been the result of failure of government to take a responsible and firm position. 
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Under no circumstances can possible reaction in one region of the-couhtrye be ‘allowed 
to determine whether the Constitution,and laws of the United States shall be followed. 
This has been succinctly put by the Southern Regional Council, a highly respected 
organization which is rooted in the South, with headquarters in Atlanta: 

“The probability of Southern opposition should not be a deterrent. 

Federal policy must be the same throughout the country, and must be 

enforced everywhere with equal firmness. If housing starts in the South 

are reduced, there is every.reason to believe they will not be for long: 

the benefits of participation in federal programs have a powerful attrac- 

tion."* (The Federal Executive and Civil Rights, January 1961, page 45.) 

In the global struggle between the forces of democracy and celia of cesabey, 
the world’s eyes rest on the United States. In this age, when mankind's freedom 
quite literally hangs in the balance, it is imperative that the Federal Government 
set a standard of the highest moral and ethical conduct for the fulfillment of the 
American people and the integrity of our nation. What is more basic to the whole 
democratic process than man's right to seek shelter for his family, without the 
artificial restrictions of race, creed or national origin? 

Thus, there are compelling reasons - moral and practical - why the Federal 
Government, through its Chief Executive, should firmly exclude discrimination from 


all aspects of its own housing programs. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 
426 West 58th Street 

New York 19, New York 
JUdson 6=3460 


PROPOSED EXECUTIVE ORDER TO BAR DISCRIMINATION 
IN HOUSING RECEIVING FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


WHEREAS the Congress in the Housing Act of 1949 declares that the purpose 


of the provisions contained therein for Federal assistance to housing was to 


achieve the goal of "ta decent home and suitable living environment for every 


American family** as well as to bring about "the elimination of sub-standard and 
blighted areas" (Public Laws 1949, Ch. 338, sec. 2, 63 Stat. 413); and 

Whereas full realization of these goals is prevented by the existence of 
practices of discrimination (which term as used herein includes segregation) based 
on race, color, religion, national origin and ancestry because those practices 
exclude minority group families from the benefits made available by the Federal 
housing laws and force them to live in circumscribed sections in sub~standard, 
unhealthful, unsanitary and crowded living conditions; and 

Whereas the segregated patterns of housing created by this discrimination 
result in other forms of segregation that impair the national defense program and 
frustrate the commands of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments: of the Constitution; and 

Whereas the use of federal funds, credits, assistance or other support for 
the construction of housing is based on the use of monies collected from all the 
people, and the Federal Government therefore has a duty to assure to all people, 
regardless of race, color, religion, national origin or ancestry, equal opportunity 
to participate in the resulting benefits; and 

Whereas the national housing program provides aids and supports to the housing 
industry, and any discrimination by such industry causes exclusion of minority groups 
from the benefits of the program, with corresponding frustration of the goals of the 
program and the commands of the Constitution; and 
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Whereas the Congress declared in 1866 that, "All citizens*of the United ‘States 
shall have the same right, in every State and Territory, as is enjoyed by white | 
citizens thereof to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, and convey real and 
personal property*t (8 U.S.C. Sec. 42): 

NOW » THERFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and 
statutes, and as President of the United States, it is ordered as follows: 


1. Discrimination Prohibited. In compliance with the Constitution and the 


stated aims of the various Federal statutes providing for Federal assistance to 
housing, all such laws shall be administered in such a way as to insure equal oppor- 
tunity for all, without discrimination based on race, color, religion, national | 
origin or ancestry. This policy shall be effectuated by preventing such discrimina- 
tion by agencies of the Federal government, by agencies of state and local governments 
operating housing assisted by the Federal government, and by private persons, corpora- 
tions and other agencies in the housing industry that receive assistance from the 
Federal government, directly or indirectly, whether in the form of subsidy, loan, 
mortgage insurance, commitment for mortgage insurance, advice and approval on the 


selection of sites and methods of construction, or otherwise. 


2. Agency Regulations. All the various departments and agencies of the Federal 
government having powers, functions, or duties under any law pertaining to housing 
(herein referred to as ‘toperating agencies"), shall adopt appropriate regulations to 
carry out the policy stated in Section 1. Such regulations 

(a) shall include provisions prohibiting discrimination on the basis of race, 
color, religion, national origin or ancestry in the sale or rental of any housing 
receiving assistance from the Federal government and aiding or abetting such 
discrimination; 

(b) shall provide that all agreements between the operating agency and state or 
local governmental bodies, private persons, corporations or other agencies providing 
for assistance or benefits from the Federal government under any Federal housing’ ons Te 


program shall contain a clause (i) prohibiting discrimination based on rate, color;~ ~°” 
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religion, national origin or ancestry by such governmental body, private person, cor= 
poration or other agency and (ii) providing appropriate enforcement procedures in case 
of discrimination in violation of the agreement, in addition to enforcement of the 
agreement, including where appropriate, suspension or termination of the agreement and 
disqualification of the party to the agreement from further assistance or benefits 

under the Federal housing program while the party is failing to comply with the contract. 

(c) shall provide that any state or local governmental body applying to the 
operating agency for assistance or benefits under the Federal housing program shall 
agree to include in any contract, deed or other instrument transferring the affected 
housing to a private person, corporation or other agency, a provision prohibiting such 
private person, corporation or other agency from discriminating on the basis of race, 
color, religion, national origin or ancestry. 

(d) shall prohibit any Federal, state or local governmental body from adopting or 
carrying out a program of public housing, publicly-assisted housing, urban renewal 
or urban redevelopment, or a program of relocation of displaced tenants in connection 
therewith, in such a way as to create, maintain or extend any discrimination based 
on race, color, religion, national origin or ancestry. 

(e) shall provide a procedure for investigating and determining whether discrimi- 
nation in violation of its rules or of any agreement has taken place, for notification 
to the affected parties of the operating agency’s determination and for the steps to 
| be taken to enforce the non-discrimination requirements of this Order and of the 
sicuidtiseitbidinat ion clause in the agreements entered into with the agency. 


< Enforcement Procedures. (a) If the head of any operating agency concludes 


that a state or local governmental body, private person, corporation or other agency 
has violated this Order or the non-discrimination provision of any agreement with such 
agency or any of its constituent agencies, he shall endeavor to end and remedy such 
violation by informal methods of conference, conciliation and persuasion. If the head 
of such agency fails thus to end and remedy such a violation, he shall refer the matter 


to the Attorney General for appropriate action to enforce the Order or agreement. 
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(b) The head of each operating agency shall report to the President, at such 
intervals as the President may establish, the steps taken by the agency to obtain 


compliance with this Order. 


4. President '’s Committee on Discrimination in Housing. (a) There shall be estab- 


lished a committee of seven members, to be known as the President’s Committee on 

Discrimination in Housing. The Chairman of the United States Commission on Civil Rights 

shall be a member ex officio of the Committee, and the other six members shall be ap- 

pointed by the President. The President shall designate the Chairman of this Committee. 
(b) To the extent necessary to effectuate this Order, the Committee shall: 

1. Examine into the steps taken by the operatirg agencies to carry out 
this Order. 

2.e Examine the rules, regulations, procedures, policies, program and 
practices of the operating agencies, and of all other government departments and 
agencies affecting the development or operation of housing. 

3. Confer with and consult any government departments or agencies, public 
interest groups, voluntary organizations and others. 

(c) All government departments and agencies are authorized and directed to 
cooperate with the Committee and to furnish such information and services as the 


Committee may require. 


(d) The Committee shall employ an executive director and counsel and such other 


staff as may be necessary. 


(e) The operating agencies shall report to the Committee, at such intervals as 


the Committee may establish, the steps taken under this Order. . 
(f) The Committee shall report to the President at least annually and at such 


other times as he may require with regard to its operations and shall also recanmend 


such action as it may deem necessary or desirable to eliminate discrimination in 


housing. 
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MEMORANDUM OF LAW 
ON THE | 
AUTHORITY OF THE PRESIDENT TO ISSUE AN EXECUTIVE ORDER 
AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION IN THE FEDERAL HOUSING PROGRAM 


This memorandum examines the power of the President of the United States to issue 
an Executive Order barring discrimination in housing receiving Federal assistance. 
Point No. I biliow analyzes the President's power to insure that the administration of 
the various housing programs camplies with the requirement of equality in the distri- 
bution of governmental benefits imposed by the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments. 

Point II avers that even if the Constitution does not require action barring discrimi- 
nation in Federal housing programs, the President and the Federal housing agencies have 
ample power to take that action in order to achieve the stated purpose of the Federal 
housing laws - assuring a decent home for all] Americans. Point III describes the 


specific provisions of the proposed Order. 


I. THE PRESIDENT HAS THE POWER TO PROHIBIT DISCRIMINATION IN ALL PUBLICLY ASSISTED 
HOUSING PROGRAMS. IN ORDER TO ENFORCE THE CONSTITUTIONAL COMMAND OF BQUALITY. 

l. Article II, section 1, of the Constitution vests the executive power in the 
President. Section 2 of the same Article sorltdrs a number of specific powers and 
Section 3 Lies various duties on the President. Among the latter is the duty to 
‘take care that the laws be faithfully executed." 

The U. S. Supreme Court has held that the President's duty to take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed is not limited to the enforcement of Acts of Congress or 
of treaties of the United States according to their express terms » but includes ‘the 
rights, duties and obligations growing out of the Constitution itself, our inter- 
national relations, and all the protection implied by the nature of the government 
under the Constitution." Cunningham v. Neagle, 135 U.S. 55, 71 (1889). 

Even without this pronouncement, it would be clear that faithful ekion of the 
laws necessarily includes due observance of constitutional requirements, and that, 


therefore, the President under the "take care clause has the duty to see to it that 


~ 


the administration of Federal laws is carried on in accordance with the Federal 
Constitution. 
2. The Fourteenth Amendment bars any state or state agency from denying a 


person the equal protection of the laws. Brown v. Topeka, 347 U.S. 483. The same 


prohibition, addressed to the Federal Government and Federal agencies, is implicit 
in the "due process" clause of the Fifth Amendment. Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 
497; Hurd v. Hodges, 334 U.S. 24. Under these provisions, any Federal or state 
action which discriminates against any person because of race, color or creed is 
violative of the Constitution. | 

It follows that Federal and state officials who carry out functions pursuant 
to the National Housing Act are, under the Federal Constitution, prohibited from 
discriminating because of race, color or creed. In all instances where an offi- 
cial of a state or local government has the power to allocate housing facilities 
constructed, improved or rehabilitated with the help of Federal grants or assistare 
under Federal laws, he is under the duty to do so without discrimination. In a long 
line of decisions, the courts have held that local authorities operating public hous- 
ing projects are barred by the "equal protection” or ‘due process" clause from deny- 
ing applications for housing facilities because of the applicant's race, nor may 
they set up racially segregated housing. Banks v. Housing Authority of City and 
County of San Francisco, 120 Cal. App. 2d 1, cert. denied 347 U.S. 974; Detroit 


Housing Commission v. Lewis, 226 F. 2d 180; Jones v. City of Hamtramck, 121 F. Supp. 


123; Vann v. Toledo Metropolitan Housing Authority, 113 F. Supp. 210; and see other 
decisions listed in Greenberg, Race Relations and American Law, New York 1959, 


p. 290, footnote 71. 


3. Only a part of the housing facilities created with public assistance under 


the various Federal housing statutes is controlled and administered directly by a 


| 
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public authority. In some, the Government participates in private housing through 
public assistance in the clearance and write down of land cost under urban renewal 
or through insuring mortgage loans given to developers avid builders by banks and 
other financial institutions. Such housing is vite and rented by private developers 


or builders. The question arises whether the constitutional prohibition of racial 


or religious discrimination is applicable to such non-governmental sales and rentals. 


The Fourteenth Amendment does not operate against purely private conduct, 


The Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3, but affects only such action "as may fairly be 


said to be that of the States." Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1. The concept of 


“state action" and the corresponding concept of "Federal action" have undergone 


considerable expansion in recent years. Courts have subjected to the scrutiny of 
the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments conduct by individuals who are not public 

officials, Federal, state or local, but whom the power or resources of the govern- 
ment have enabled to exercise functions which otherwise would have been beyond their 
reach. As the Supreme Court has said, "But power is never without responsibility. | 
And when authority derives in part from Government's thumb on the scales, the 

exercise of that power by private persons becomes closely akin, in some respects, 


to its exercise by Government itself." American Communications Ass. v. Douds, 


339 U.S. 382 at 401. 


In Kerr v. Enoch Pratt Free Public Library, 149 F. 2d 212, cert. denied, 326 
U.S. 721, the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals held that a library in Baltimore 


could not exclude a Negro from using its facilities. The library was administered 


by a private board of trustees; nonetheless, the court held that the fact that the 


City of Baltimore contributed funds towards the library's upkeep imposed on the 


group the duty to comply with the Fourteenth Amendment's prohibition of racial dis- 


crimination. 


a 


In Steele v. Louisville & Nashville R.R., 323 U.S. 192, the Supreme Court held 


that a labor union which had been recognized as the bargaining agent of a group of 


employees by the Railway Labor Act, was under the duty not to discriminate against 


The Court read such a prohibition into the Railway Labor Act 


Negro employees. 


(323 U.S. at 202): 


We think that the Railway Labor Act imposes upon the 
statutory representative of a craft at least as exacting 

a duty to protect equally the interests of the members of 
the craft as the Constitution imposes upon a legislature 

to give equal protection to the interests of those for 
whom it legislates. Congress has seen fit to clothe the 
bargaining representative with powers comparable to those 
possessed by a legislative body both to create and restrict 
the rights of those whom it represents ... but it has also 
imposed on the representative a corresponding duty. 


This reasoning was applied in Tunstall v. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 


Enginemen, 323 U.S. 210; Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen v. Howard, 343 U.S. 768. 


The cases dealing with primary elections provide another example of courts 


holding private groups bound by the constitutional ban against racial discrimina- 
tion. The Supreme Court has ruled that a political party, conducting primary 
elections under state statutory authority, could not exclude members of the Negro 


race from participation. Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649; Nixon v. Herndon, 273 


U.S. 536; Nixon vy. Condon, 286 U.S. 73. 


See also Marsh v. Alabama, 326 U.S. 501, where the Supreme Court held or A 
private company owning and controlling a company iis tees rent ee the constitu- 
tional guarantees of the First Amendment, just as the public oothiiantinn would be 
in areas they control. 

4. These principles apply with full force here where we are dealing with the 


distribution of benefits created by governmental action. The ultimate beneficiaries 


of the Federal housing program are the families who occupy the housing it creates. 
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The FHA builder, the redeveloper, the mortgage company, are conduits through which 
the benefits of Government action flow to the consumer. The Government has an 
obligation to assure that these pésiains are available without distinction basec 
on race -- that no part of the machinery for distribution operates in a discrimina- 
tory fashion. ‘te that obligation cannot be performed without laying restraints on 
the private parties that are part of the distribution procedure, those restraints 
must be imposed. 

Clearly, when the Government itself sells or rents housing, it may not dis- 
criminate or segregate. When it makes housing available through others, the same 
principle operates. Thus, to the extent that an FHA builder determines who shall 
obtain the benefits of FHA housing (low down payment, low interest, fully amortized 
long term mortgage, supervised construction, etc.), they are "repositories of offi- 
cial power .. . governmental instruments ... . . What they do in that relation, 
they must do in submission to the mandates of equality and liberty that bind offi- 


cials everywhere.'' Nixon v. Condon, supra, 286 U.S. at 88. 


That mandate is directed to those who distribute government benefits by the 
Constitution itself. It operates directly and without regard to whether the 
statutes under which the operation is conducted specifically command, permit or 
forbid discrimination. "though the law itself be fair on its face and impartial 
in appearance, yet, if it is applied and administered by public sibtnetcy with an 
evil eye and an unequal hand, so as practically to make unjust and illegal dis- 
criminations between persons in similar circumstances, material to their rights, 
the denial of equal justice is still within the prohibition of the Constitution. "' 


Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U.S. 356, 373-374. (1886). 


The cases also make it clear that it makes no difference that the discrimina- 


tion originates with a private party rather than a governmental agency. Thus, the 
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Supreme Court said in the Shelley case (334 U.S. at 20): ‘Nor is the Amendment 
ineffective simply because the particular pattern of discrimination, which the 
State has enforced, was defined initially by the terms of a private agreement. '' 
In Smith v. Allwright, supra (321 U.S. at 663), the Court held that a private 


organization, a state Democratic Party, was "'an agency of the state in so far as 


it determines the participants in a primary election" (italics supplied). So here, 


the FHA builder is an agency of the Federal Government "in so far as it determines” 
the recipients of Government benefits. 


5. It has always been assumed that the Government could not specifically pro- 


vide that the FHA or the urban renewal program was to be limited to whites, or 


Negroes, only. Yet experience shows that, by leaving private housing interests 
free to discriminate, FHA and redevelopment housing has been almost entirely con- 


fined to white families, with the small amount of housing open to Negroes being 


operated on a segregated, and hence likewise unconstitutional, basis. Indeed, it . 


can be shown that this is inevitable if the Government does not act affirmatively 
to prevent pen If each builder is free to make his housing available 
only to the majority or the minority market, he will almost always choose the 
former. That is just what has happened. 

The Government therefore has an obligation to take steps to halt this perver- 
sion of its processes. The President and the housing agencies have clear power to 
impose the requirement of non-discrimination on all those who distribute the fruit 
of Government benefits. 

It is not unreasonable to impose the obligation of non-discrimination ae 
builder. In effect, that is part of the price he pays for the benefits he obtains 
by becoming a Government agency., There is no doubt that he does benefit. For ex- 
ample, in the case of FHA saleshousing he obtains advantages not so much from the 


ultimate mortgage insurance but from the preliminary FHA commitment. He receives 
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extensive assistance in planning his housing. More important, the commitment per- 
mits him to advertise that his housing is eligible for FHA insurance. This valuable, 
almost essential, sales argument enables him to sell more homes and make more profit. 

Participation in a Government program has been recognized in the past as 
grounds for treating the participants ditferest ly from other private individuals. 
That was true, for example, in the Kerr case, supra, which held that the private 
trustees of a privately-founded, state-supported library were prohibited from en- 
gaging in racial discrimination. The court said that the original donor of the 
library ‘could have formed a private corporation . . . with power both to own the 
property and to manage si business of the Library independent of the state." In- 
stead, the donor chose "to seek the aid of the state" and hence his representatives, 
the trustees, are subject to constitutional limitations (149 F. 2d at 216-217). 

The builder who accepts aid under the Federal housing program and undertakes 
to distribute its benefits becomes subject to the Constitution and it makes no 
difference that he retains technical title. ‘Ownership does not mean absolute 
dominion." Marsh v. Alabama, supra, 326 U.S. at 506. 

6. Although the ultimate source of the President's duty to ban discrimina- 
tion in the Federal housing program is the ‘due process'' clause of the Fifth Amend- 
ment, it is also a Statutory duty based on the NHA. It is true that this Act does 
not contain an express prohibition of racial or religious discrimination in allo- 
cating housing facilities made available through public assistance and public 


credit. But the absence of an express ban cannot be interpreted as authorizing 
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builders and developers to indulge in such discrimination. Such an interpretation 


would render the NHA patently void, as no statute -- Federal or state -- may direct 


or authorize distinctions and classifications based on race. Dorsey v. State 


Athletic Commission, 359 U.S. 533, aff‘g 168 F. Supp. 149 (rehearing denied, 360 


U.S. 940). 
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In this connection, the case of Steele v. Louisville & Nashville R.R., supra, 
is instructive. The Railway Labor Act involved in that case was silent on whether 
| the labor unions, authorized by the Act as bargaining agents, could discriminate 
against Negro members of the craft the union represented. The Supreme Court in- 
dicated that an interpretation of this silence as permitting discrimination would 
render the Act unconstitutional as violating the guarantee of equal protection. 
(See also Justice Murphy's concurring opinion.) 

Acting on the wrtnndell that statutes, if possible, must be given an inter- 
pretation which is consistent with constitutional requirements, Ashwander v. TVA, 
297 U.S. 288, 346-348 (concurring opinion by Justice Brandeis, Crowell v. Benson, 
285 U.S. 22 at p. 62; see also Rescue Army v. Municipal Court, 331 U.S. 549 at 
p. 568 et seq., the Supreme Court read into the Railway Labor Act the requirement 
that the labor unions, acting in pursuance of the Act, must abstain from racial 
discrimination. 

Similarly, when the NHA authorizes the granting of public funds and the giving 
of public credit to developers ais builders to facilitate construction of housing 
facilities needed in the national interest, the measure must be understood to pro- 
hibit any act of racial or religious discrimination in connection with the provid- 
ing of housing facilities so constructed. This prohibition is not directed only 
against the Federal or state officials engaged in the administration of the Act, 
but against any person upon whom such officials, acting under the Act, have con- 
ferred the advantages of public assistance and public credit to get their coopera- 
tion in the execution of the national housing program. 

Since the Government cannot discriminate in allocating public housing, the 
same prohibition must apply to the allocation of euping made: by. gunna persons 
on whom the Government has conferred benefits to enable them to provide housing | 


facilities. "What the State may not do directly it may not do indirectly." 
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Bailey v. Alabama, 219 U.S. 219. The same principle, of course, governs Federal 


action. 


II. THE PRESIDENT AND THE FEDERAL HOUSING AUTHORITIES HAVE POWER TO PROHIBIT 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY-ASSISTED HOUSING IN ORDER TO ACHIEVE 


THE PURPOSES OF THE FEDERAL HOUSING LAWS. 


Under Point No. 1 above, we have urged that the Constitution, of itself, bars 

racial discrimination and segregation in publicly assisted housing and that, there- 

fore, the Federal Government has an obligation to see that such discrimination is 

effectively prevented. We urge here that, even if there were no binding constitu- J 

tional requirement, the President and the Federal housing agencies have power to 

‘prohibit discrimination in order to achieve the purposes of the national housing 

legislation. 

1. The National Housing ace of 1949 states that its purpose is, in part, 

"the realization as soon as feasible of the goal of a decent home and a suitable 

environment for every American family."' 42 U.S.C. Sec. 1441. The 1954 Act ex- 

_ presses the national purpose to provide "adequate housing for all people." | 

12 U.S.C. Sec. 1750aa. The Commission on Civil Rights has found, that these 

stated purposes are not being achieved as the Acts are presently administered. 

Report of the United States Commission on Civil Rights, 1959, pp. 534-535. It : 

conc luded that, to achieve that end, "equality of opportunity to good housing | 

must be secured for colored Americans." Id. at 535. Accordingly, it recommended : 

(Id. at 538): : | | 
That the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance | 
Agency give high priority to the problem of gearing : 
the policies and the operations of his constituent : 


housing agencies to the attainment of equal opportunity 
in housing. 


It further recommended issuance of a Presidential executive order to insure effec- 


tive application of this policy. Id. at 537-8. 
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2. The various housing agencies have ample power to implement the purposes 
of the statutes they administer. lor example, the statute under which the FHA 
commissioner approves mortgage insurance for private dwellings provides that the 
insured mortgages shall "contain such terms and provisons with respect to insur- 
ance, repairs .. . and other matters as the Commissioner may in his discretion 
prescribe."' i2 U.S.C. Sec. 1709 (b) (7). she Commissioner is further given 
general power ‘to make sure rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this subchapter."' 12 U.S.C. Se. 1715b. 

These and similar clauses (see, for example, 12 U.S.C. Secs. 1703(a), 1706c 
(b) (7)), give the Commissioner and other Pederal housing officials power to impose 
requirements that are cesigned to achieve effective administration of the housing 
program. They have regularly been used that way. 

Thus, the regulations issued under the various FHA programs have never been 
limited strictly to matters directly affecting the security of the individual 
mortgage. For example, they prescribein minute detail questions of architecture, 
site and neighborhood character, construction standards and landscaping. 

; 3. Anti-discrimination regulations would advance the general purposes of the 
housing laws while, at the same time, protecting the financial security of the Gov- 
ernment operations. To begin with, prohibition of discrimination enlarges the 
market for the housing in question. It adds to the pool of potential buyers a sub- 
stantial number of families now excluded. It frees the seller or renter from ar- 
bitrary restrictions that are becoming increasingly burdensome. 

Second, = anti-discrimination ordér would be aimed at achieving the statutory 
goal of "adequate housing for al! people.'' As we have noted, Federally assisted 
housing today is not available to non-white families to any significant extent, 


certainly not in provortion to their need. It is, unfortunately, only too true 
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that government ‘housing has rightly come to be known as ‘jim crow housing." Non- 
whites are either excluded or segregated. To the extent that that is so, the 
Housing Act is manifestly not providing ‘'adequate housing for all people." 

- 4. An anti-discrimination order such as that proposed would also advance the 
public policy of the United States against racial discrimination. That policy, 
which is “to be ascertained by reference to the laws and legal precedents”, 


Muschany v. U.S., 324 U.S. 49, 66, is directed against racial discrimination in 


all aspects. It finds expression not only in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments, 
but also in the Civil Rights Statutes enacted in 1866, 14 Stat. 27; 1867, 14 Stat. 
- 546; 1870, 16 Stat. 140; 1871, 17 Stat. 13; 1875, 18 Stat. 335; 1957, 71 Stat. 634; 


and 1960, 74 Stat. 86. Of the many Supreme Court decisions enforcing this public 


policy, it may be sufficient to mention Bolling v. Sharpe, supra; Hurd v. Hodge, 
supra; District of Columbia v. Thompson, 346 U.S. 100. In addition, eer the last 
decades many Executive Orders incorporating this public policy have been issued. | 
See e.g. Ex. Order No. 9808 (1946) against discrimination in the armed forces; 
Ex. Order No. 9980 (1948) and 10590 (1955) against discrimination in government 
employment ; Ex. Orders No. 10308 (1951), 10479 (1953), 10557 (1954), and 10925 (1961) 
against discriminatioa in ane loysienk by government contractors. 

It should be noted that the last-mentioned Executive Orders are not directed 
against discrimination by Federal or state officials, but against discrimination by 
private persons who are in a contractual relationship to a Federal agency. The 


rationale of these orders is that a person who reaps the benefits of a Government 


contract is and should be under the same duty to abstain from racial discrimination 
in employment as is laid upon persons on the Federal or state payroll. 


That the public policy of the United States against racial discrimination in- 


cludes discrimination in the field of housing appears from the Civil Rights Law of 
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ae 1866, providing: All citizens of the United States have the same right, in every 
State and Territory, as is enjoyed by white citizens thereof to inherit, purchase, 
: lease, sell, hold, and convey real and personal property. 11 42 U.S.C. Sec. 1982. 


And see Hurd v. Hodge, supra, Shelley y. Kraemer, supra, Buchanan v. Warley, 245 


U.S. 60. 
5. No ovjection can be raised to such regulations on the ground that they 


apply to private parties rather than Government agencies. Most regulations of the 


various Federal housing agencies apply to those private parties that deal with the 
Government. The same is true of the various Executive Orders, referred to above, 
4 barring discrimination in employment by Government contractors and even by sub- 

: contractors. Such orders have been in effect since 1940. The fact that they have 


not been challenged in more than twenty years is strong evidence of their validity. 


United States v. Midwest Oil Co. ,236 U.S. 459, 469, 472. 


A Federal authority which is empowered by a statute tc make a grant or offer 
assistance has the incidental power to fix the terms and conditions for the exer- 


cise of its power. Oklahoma v. U.S. Civil Service Commission, 330 U.S. 127, 144, 


and authorities there cited. The Oklahoma case dealt with a benefit conferred by a 
statute upon a state. The same principle applies a fortiori in the case of bene- 
fits granted private persons and corporations. 

No private person is under any duty “<o avail himself of the benefits offered 
under the various Federal housing laws for the purpose of making housing available 


i to the people. However, if such a person seeks those benefits he must agree to a 


term of the agreement setting forth his contractual obligation not to discriminate 
in selling or renting housing available as a result of such benefits. Hence, the 
obligation is not one imposed on private persons by the housing authorities, but 


one accepted voluntarily and enforceable under common law rules like any other 


contractual obligation. 
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POINT III. THE PROPOSED ORDER IS WELL WITHIN THE EXECUTIVE POWERS OF THE 


PRESIDENT. 

We believe we have shown above that the Federal Government has the power and 
obligation to administer the various Federal housing laws in a manner that prevents 
discrimination in the distribution of housing made available through Pederal action. 
The proposed Order would appropriately exercise that power and fulfill that obli- 
gation. It would generally prohibit discrimination in the administration of all 
stekwtes providing for Federal assistance to housing, including discrimination by 
Federal agencies, state and local governmental bodies and private parties and E 
corporations that receive assistance from the Federal Government and would require 


the various agencies administering the housing statutes to adopt regulations pro- 


hibiting discrimination in the sale and rental of any housing built under those 


statutes. Non-discrimination clauses would be required in all agreements dealing 
with such housing. The head of each operating agency is empowered to obtain conm- 
pliance with the Order and to refer cases of non-compliance to the Attorney General. 

A President's Committee on Discrimination in Housing would be established to 
examine into procedures taken by the various operating agencies to éibiey out the 
Order. The Committee would be directed to report regularly to the President and 
to recommend such action as it deemed necessary or desirable. 

we believe we have shown above the authority for the general prohibition of 
discrimination contained in the proposed Order. 

The requirement that the vanthas agencies adopt appropriate regulations to 
carry out the Executive Order is a proper exercise of the powers of the President. 
In directing his subordinates in the Executive Branch to take this action, he would 


be exercising his constitutional function to "take care that the laws be faith- 


fully executed. '' 
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The requirement of anti-discrimination clauses in agreements dealing with 
Federal housing is a device by which builders and developers would be put on 
notice that they are subject to the obligation not to discriadnaneeie selling or 
renting housing assisted by the Federal Government. Under it, all agreements be- 
tween the operating agencies on one hand, and state and local governmental bodies 
and private persons and corporations receiving Federal assistance on the other 
‘hand, would contain a clause prohibiting racial or religious discrimination and 
‘providing for appropriate enforcement procedure. Likewise, all agreements hetween 
“state and local governmental bodies and private persons and corporations receivint 
‘Federal assistance would contain such a clause. The authority of the operating 
: apenbaee to require the inclusion of such an anti-discrimination clause in all 
contracts and agreements providing public assistance to private persons and cor- 
porations derives from the various Statutory provisions authorizing the various 
Federal agencies to prescribe terms and conditions for the granting of public 
assistance under the law. 

The various requirements for appropriate procedural regulations and for re-. 
ports.to the President relate to matters to be carried out within the Seiiesork 
of the Federal Executive Branch. No duties are laid by these requirements upon 
other persons. Again, the function of the President as the Chief Executive neces- 
sarily includes the power to impose on his subordinates the duty to check on conm- 
pliance with the law and to report violations to higher authority. 

The provision directing each agency head to seek to remedy any violation of 
the. anti-discrimination ban "by informal methods of conference, conciliation and 
persuasion’' is merely a direction to the appropriate government official to exhort 
persons with whom he is in contact in connection with the exercise of his govern- . 


mental duties, to obey the law. Nothing more is involved in this. part of the 
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proposed Order than to require the agency head to try to bring about voluntary 4 
compliance. Certainly, the Chief Executive has the power so to instruct his 
subordinate. 

The further provision directing the agency head to refer to the Attorney 
General for appropriate action cases in which a person appears to have violated : 


the obligation not to discriminate in a matter arising under the housing statutes, 


and where conference, conciliation and persuasion have been tried without success, 
is likewise appropriate. The Attorney General's principal function is to prosecute 


violations of the law and to seek to enforce compliance with contracts to which the 


Federal Government is a party. His activities in this respect cannot deprive any 
person of any constitutional, statutory or other rights. In any proceeding he may 
initiate, the Courts will ultimately decide whether the law or contract provision 
involved is valid and whether it has been violated. 

Af¥. che Executive Order does in the paragraph mentioning the Attorney General 
is to apply in the field of administration of the housing statutes the general rule 
that the Attorney General is the chief law-enforcing officer of the United States. 
The President as the Chief Executive instructs his subordinate official to submit 
matters involving law enforcement to the Federal official whose duty it is to seek 
such enforcement. Again, no reasonable doubt can exist as to the President's right 
to so instruct his agency heads. 

Finally, the President's Committee on Discrimination in Housing that would be 


established would have advisory powers only. There can be no doubt as to the power 


of the President to establish such an agency. 
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Conc lusion 

The proposed Executive Order barring discrimination in housing receiving 
assistance from the Federal Government is well within the constitutional powers 
of the President. It would implement existing law in accordance with constitu- 
tional principles, with the mandates of the National Housing Act and with ch eee 
lic policy of the United States. Similar Executive Orders have been issued in the 
past by the President acting in the exercise of his responatbitseeie under the 
Constitution. The successful administration of those Orders and the general ac- 
ceptance they have received is convincing evidence that they are well within the 


traditions of our constitutional system. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 
426 West 58th Street 

New York 19, New York 
JUdson 6=34,60 


NEEDED - 
"A STROKE OF THE PEN? 


The drive for a Presidential Order to end discrimination in Federal housing 
operations has reached its peak. 


On September 22, NCDH submitted a proposed Executive Order and supporting brief 
to President Kennedy. 


On October 6, the U. S! Commission on Civil Rights recommended similar action 
in an exhaustive and hard-hitting report to the President. 


President Kennedy stated; during the election campaign that bias in Federal housing 
activities could be ended with "a stroke of the pen.'"* The time is now for that 
"stroke" on a broad, comprehensive Executive Order. 


Some revealing facts follow: 


DISCRIMINATION CONTINUES TO BE THE RULE IN MOST OF THE HOUSING BUILT WITH THE 
ASSISTANCE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Less than 2 per cent of the new homes insured by FHA and VA have been 
available to nonwhite families. Builders continue to receive Federal 
aid for the construction of new "all-white" subdivisions. 


Federal urban renewal is resulting in new segregated housing, often 
replacing presently integrated districts. In addition, 70 per cent 
of the displaced families are nonwhite. 


More than 80 per cent of federally-sponsored public housing is racially 
segregated, and new segregated projects continue to receive Federal 


approval. 


Mortgage lending institutions profit from Federal benefits, chartering 
and insurance, yet deny loans on the basis of race and religion. 


THE HOUSING MARKET AND THE FACE OF AMERICA HAVE BEEN TRANSFORMED JN THR PAST 
25 YEARS BY THE PROGRAMS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
HAS BECOME THE SINGLE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR IN THE NATION*’S HOUSING MARKET. 


Housing with FHA- and VA-insured mortgages has accounted for the major 
portion of all non-farm housing constructed in the United States since 


World War II. 


The Public Housing Administration has provided more than 600,000 low-rent 
units in approximately 1400 communities. 
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Federal grants totaling almost $2 billion have been expended by the 
Urban Renewal Administration to aid 870 projects in 475 communities. 


Federally-aided and supervised banks and lending institutions 
provide the major portion of all home mortgages. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS TAKEN NO MEANINGFUL ACTION TO BAR DISCRIMINATION IN 
FEDERALLY-AIDED HOUSING. 


This "hands off" policy contrasts sharply with the detailed controls the 
Federal Government exercises over physical attributes of the housing it aids. 


In recent years, the Federal Government has pleaded and exhorted local 
public agencies and private builders to "do the right thing" and build 
open occupancy housings 


But, the Government of the United States continues to subsidize and 
support segregated housing while deploring its existence. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY PROMISED TO TAKE ACTION. HE HAS SAID: 


"The Administration could now make a real political contribution to civil 
rights progress by issuing the Executive Order against discrimination in 
Federal housing programs which the Civil Rights Commission proposed 
eleven months ago. I renew my call on the President to issue that order. 
If he does not do it, a new Democratic Administration will." (Press 
statement, Aug. 9, 1960.) 


"One stroke of the pen would have worked wonders for millions of Negroes 
who want their children to grow up in decency.** (Oct. 12, 1960.) 


(Both the Democratic and Republican Party Platforms of 1960 are committed 
on this issue.) 


WHAT THE PRESIDENT SHOULD DO 


Immediately issue an Executive Order based on the principle that all benefits of 
the Federal Government, direct or indirect, must be equally available to all 
citizens, without distinction as to race, creed, or ethnic origin. 


*#This Executive Order must cover all housing affected in any manner 
whatsoever by Federal activities, including public housing, urban 
renewal, mortgage insurance or guarantees, lending institutions which 
are aided, supervised, or controlled by the Federal Government, and 
any other Federal operations which affect housing. 


*#The Order should make the same standards of nondiscrimination applicable 
to the maximum portion of the housing industry that the President's 
power permits. 
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*It should place the primary responsibility for implementation upon each 
Federal agency affected by the Order. — 


*It should establish a President's Committee on Discrimination in Housing, 
composed of outstanding citizens, empowered to evaluate compliance, make 


recommendations for more effective enforcement and report to the President. 


DISCRIMINATION IN OTHER AREAS OF GOVERNMENT ACTIVITY HAS BEEN BANNED BY EXECUTIVE 


ACTION. 


Executive and administrative action designed to insure equal access to 
Federal benefits covers many fields: employment by the Federal Govern- 
ment and in connection with Government contracts; service in the armed 


forces; accommodations in national parks, accommodations in veterans 
hospitals; facilities in bus stations » railroad stations, and in air- 


ports . 


In no instance has such action resulted in tension, loss of business or 
withdrawal from participation in Federal programs. 


Housing iments the last major area in which the Government itself is 
party and partner to practices of racial discrimination. 


AN EXECUTIVE ORDER COVERING FEDERALLY-AIDED HOUSING IS PRACTICAL AND FEASIBLE. 


Open occupancy in hisvicitine works. 


Open occupancy has succeeded, whether brought about voluntarily or by 
legal mandate. 


Open occupancy in housing is inevitable. It is part and parcel of the 
inexorable movement toward full equality in every area of American life. 


No instance is known where the interracial character of a development has 
caused it to be a business failure. 


Experience in the states and cities with anti-bias housing = iws proves 
that the real estate industry has not been adversely affected. Property 
values have not dropped; building construction has not declined; mortgage 
money is not more difficult to obtain. 


Revolutionary change does not take place when open occupancy is required. 
Neighborhoods have not been inundated; intergroup tensions have not 
increased; there has been no acceleration of flight of white families 
traceable to the anti-bias laws. 


Le-Fact Sheet — Executive Order 


THE IMPERATIVES 


The time is long past due for the Government of the United States to assume 

responsibility for the manner in which its owh housing programs are carried 

out. The record of Government involvement in the extension and perpetuation 
of segregated housing negates our nation's most basic principles of freedom 

and equality, and violates clear constitutional guarantees. 


An Executive Order barring discrimination in Federal housing programs will 
establish the standard not only for the Government *s own vast housing 
operations, but for the nation’s entire housing market. 


It will be said that the issuance of this Order will kill Federal housing 
programs, particularly in the South. Similar forecasts of disastrous effects 
have preceded each effort by Government to bring about equal opportunity. 
Never have such consequences come about. 


With respect to the South, the respected Southern Regional Council has said: 
"If housing starts in the South are reduced, there is every reason to 
believe they will not be for long; the benefits of participation in federal 


programs have a powerful attraction.* 


In any event, under no circumstances can possible reaction in one region 
of the country be allowed to determine whether the Constitution, and laws 
of the United States, shall be followed. 


It is imperative that the Federal Government itself follow the highest 
moral and ethical conduct. 


The Federal Government, through its Chief Executive, should firmly exclude 
discrimination from all aspects of its own housing programs. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


*Write or wire the President, urging the immediate issuance of a BROAD 
Executive Order encompassing the requirements outlined above. Do this 
TODAY. (Send a copy of your communication to us.) Get neighbors and 


friends to do the same. 
#Get favorable editorial comment. (Examples of two editorials attached. ) 


*Use whatever contacts you have with TV, radio, and press, to get coverage 
of the issue. 


*Have your organization officially take action, with communications to the 
President and the press. 


*Use whatever contacts you have with public officials and political and 
business leaders to have them communicate with the President. 


% % % % 4 
October 1961 
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Attached is a basic fact sheet. and reprints of editorials from The New York Times" 
and The New York Post, | vs : aX 


This is an issue on which mail to the White House is crucial. Please read the 
fact sheet and particularly “the action suggestions contained on page 4. 


Ke 


iorities: | oe roe ne 


ti 


a Immediate and continuing letters to the President by organizations and 
Key individuals. — | : See Ai 


‘ f ' 


2) Favorable editorial comment. | 


j f 


Keep us posted on what you do. 
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A far-reaching blow against racial bias in 
housing will be struck if President Kennedy acts 
to implement the Civil Rights Commission's 
recommendation in this field. He could do this 
by issuing an executive order prohibiting racial 
discrimination in Federally aided housing and 
by Federally supervised mortgage lenders. It is 
estmmated that such an order would affect about 
90 per cent of privately financed home sales, as 
well as all existing public housing, urban renew- 
al projects and housing for the elderly. 

The harsh truth is that for many years Fed- 
eral activity in the housing ficld has often re- 
sulted in actually increasing the area of dis- 
crimination against Negroes and other minori- 
ties. That blot ought to be removed from our 
Government’s and our nation’s record. We urge 
the President to act decisively in this field now. 


"One Stroke of the Pen’ 


In another trail-blazing report, the Civil Rights Commission has urged President 
Kennedy to issue a major executive order banning racial discrimination in federally 
aided housing. The commission has also petitioned the President to make non-discrimi- 
nation a requirement in all home financing by lending institutions regulated, supervised 
or aided by the federal government. 

The sweeping nature of the commission’s recommendations can be appreciated 
by noting simply that their full execution would affect roughly 90 per cent of privately 
financed home sales and all public housing and urban renewal projects. 

In 1959 the commission made similar although somewhat more modest recom- 
mendations to the Eisenhower Administration. Nothing ever happened. “The need 
still exists,” the commission has noted crisply, adding: 

Denial of equal housing opportunity means essentially the deliberate exclusion of many 
minority groups from a large part of the housing market and to a large extent confinement in 
deteriorating ghettos . . . federal programs, federal benefits, federal resources have been 
widely, if indirectly, used in a discriminatory manner-——and the federal government has done 


virtually nothing to prevent it. 
During the campaign Mr. Kennedy contended that the Eisenhower Administra- 


tion could have ended discrimination in federally aided housing with “one stroke 


of the pen.” 

He strongly suggested that the executive pen could be even mightier than the 
legislative word. Now it is his pen which can write history. His Administration has 
under study an executive order to prohibit housing discrimination but its scope and 
liming have not been resolved. The commission’s recommendations should strengthen 
the advocates of bold draftsmanship. 


National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing _ 


426 West 58th Street, New York 19, New York JUdson 6-3-2160 


Reprinted by 


“on n Federal hid and Loans. 
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vo] Some Banks Excents (9 4TN HOUSING READY) 
the} By PETER BRAESTRUP- i : 

ider-|: Special to The New. York 7 fe once From Page 1, Col. 5 
ratic _ WASHINGTON, Nov. 26—A/™ 7 coverage of all Federally super- 


npro ‘Fivised lending institutions. 
anti- to bar discrimination in Fed-|2@ | On Oct, 6, the Civil Rights 
| erally aided housing has been|the |Commission, supported by the} 
1 thejsubmitted. to eee Ken-| 1 '|National Association for 
‘said,jnedy. un: '|Advancement of Colored People,} 


Informed officials ite toahy) Le ‘Iproposed to the President an} 


‘Executive Order 


ea that the order was worked: out ‘order embracing all Federally 

| supervised mortgage lending in- 
stitutions, including the com- 
mercial banks. 

The Administration compro- 
mise was worked out after a 
month-long series of meetings. 
Among the participants were: 

Harris Wofford, special White 
House assistant on civil rights 


{ Cause the President had ot 
) monet it. : 


"fhe 
t the Essentially, the. draft order|w 
ber: takes a broad middle ‘course be-|N 
. his}tween proposals’ advanced fe- 
v. 6|cently by civil rights groups, It 
wr of|would bar ‘discrimination in 
ates,|public housing, housing for the!” 
was|elderly, _ 


ac 


mance hy. ederally supervised|°* 


eu-;mortgage lending institutions, 
e,”| With ° the major exception of me 
-he conventional (non-Government) 
m-jloans -handled by commercial we 
nd/banks regulated by the Federal |™° 
ur Deposit ‘Insurance Corporation. loo 
In its suggestions submitted|®™” 
<-|Sept. 27, the bipartisan National|‘2¢ 
‘d|Commission Against Discrimi-|#2 
ination in Housing, a private| 2’ 
e; stoup, left open the question ¢ ai 


ee ae 


OTN Se wrange 


matters; Assistant Attorney 
General Burke Marshall; Dr. 
Robert C. Weaver, head of the 


) ‘Housing and Home Finance 


Agency; Nei] J. Hardy, director 
of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, and representatives of 
the Civil Rights Commission. 
As some Administration offi- 
cials saw it, the best time to 
issue the order would be well 
before Congress returns Jan, 10. 
Such timing, officials said, will 
provide “moderate” Southern 
legislators an opportunity to go 
on record against the order in 
their home states without jeop- 
ardizing key legislation. 
However, White House aides 
charged with lobbying Admin- 
istration bills through Congress 
next year believe that such an 
order would undoubtedly pro- 


-,voke Southern retaliation. One 


suggested alternative is to push 
ahead with the upgrading of 
Dr. Weaver’s agency into a 
Cabinet-level Department of 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Dr, Weaver thus would be 
the first N egro to hold a Cab- 


' |inet post. However, he was said 


to be more than willing to forgo 


'|this honor to get a housing or- 


der, Officials of his 7, oan vd 
pressed no hope of gettin tive 
The compromise Execu ve Or- 


CABINET POST URGED: 
Dr. Robert C. Weaver, the} 
head of Federal Housing > 
and Home Finance Agency. | 


would be exceeded in scope an@ 

impact by anti - discriminatior™ 
laws already enacted by indi- 
vidual states and cities. More- 
over, the impact of existing laws 
in seventeen states has been 
relatively minor, officials said. _| 


These officials noted that the, 
proposed executive draft order 
would not affect the right of 
individual homeowners—as oOp- 
posed to Federally aided devel- 
opers—to sel] their homes to 
whomever they chose. - 

The prospect of an Dxechitive 
Order banning housing discrimi- 
nation has evoked relatively 
little formal industry opposition 
and some _ support heretofore 
lacking. Only one major group, 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, has taken a firm 
stand against ‘the order. 

Other groups, heretofore re- 
luctant, have spoken up on the 
other side. Last month the Na- 
tional Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials and 
the National Housing —. 
ence urged “equality” in. hous 
th.|ing. The National Associatior 
of Home Builders has rema: ne 


December 18, 1961 CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 


TO: CORE Group Leaders 
FROM: James Farmer, National Director 
RE: Housing Discrimination I 


The 1961 National Convention passed the following resolution urging action 
to eliminate housing discrimination: 


‘Whereas, housing is the most widespread area of overt racial discrimination 
in the United States, and whereas, the situation is growing steadily worse, 
CORE resolves to launch a nationwide campaign to secure unlimited opportunities 
for all Americans to obtain decent housing through: (1) education of the 
general public to the extent and gravity of the problem; (2) pressure for 

legal and legislative action to insure fair housing practices; (3) support 

of and cooperation with government agencies and officials---local, state, 

and national---who are working towards solutions of the problem; and (4) 

direct action in every community to open available housing to every member 

of the community." 


The President has on his desk an Executive Order which will make unlawful 
discrimination in public housing, housing for the elderly, urban renewal, 
and homes financed by Federally insured loans. The Order awaits the Pres~- 


ident’s signature. 


While we know that laws are only the first steps in transforming old prac-~- 
tices into rew realities, we believe the enactment of this Order to be a 
major step forward in the long process of ending housing discrimination. 
In keeping with the mandate of our Housing Resolution, we are urging all 
local groups to take action to prompt the President to sign this Order. 


Ssepcifically, we ask all CORE groups to: 


1. Write or wire the President, urging the immediate issuance of a Broad 
Executive Order. Get your neighbors and friends to do the same. 


2. Try to obtain favorable editorial comment. 


3. Use whatever contacts you have with TV, radio, and press, to get cover- 
age of the issue. 


4. Use whatever contacts you have with public officials and political 
and business leaders to have them communicate with the President. 


uation. This would still require direct ection by CORE groupe and © 
well ao by aittions of tnivtesats. eh anht be oe CE 


-\thte entire program is predicsted won the idee thet 1¢ is our responsibility 
& secure chenges in civil rights lows es well ae to put them inte practice. 
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Regional Office CORE 
2985 Sutter St. 

San Francisco 15, Ca:if:, 
July 12. 15962 


Memo to: Chairmen of local CORE groups in Western Region 


From: Genevieve-Hughes, Western Regional Secretary 


Res Executive Order on Housing 


cu 


The National Committee Against Diecrimination in Housing which coordinates 

housing activities of groups seeking integration in housing urges contim.ed 

pressure on the President and Congressional leaders with tno. objective of 

obtaining the much-delayed executive order after Congress ad journe bu. defore 

the November elections - in ee or Octobere 

Although we have heard this story before let us not ae up now. As long as there is 
any chance of getting the Executive Order let*& keep plugging. 


Suggested efforts: 


le Send telegrams from local chapters at the flat rate of 75/ for a 15 word 
message which Western Union has set up for messages to the President or Congrssional 
leaders to: The President, your Congressmen, especially the latter. Congress has 
not been under pressure, the Bresident has. The idea is your Congressman should 
urge the President to sign the order or prepare or support a bill which would 

take the place of the order. It is probably too late to actually get a Congressman 
to do the la tter at this session. If you wait until Congress adjourns then instead 
of writing you Congressman you should send a delegation in to see hime 


2e Ask local organizations to do likewise, among them Negro churches, liberal 
white churches, civic and social organizations, local political clubs, the NAACP, 
The Urban League, private welfare and social agencies such as YWCA's and Yi’CA's. 
Every local chapter should have a list of such organizationse If you do not have 
one now this is the time to begine A letter in most cases will suffice. If you 
have a local clearing house for civil rights activities or housinr committees check to 
be sure you are not duplicating their work. The itter groups, of course, are 
well acquainted with the drive to obtain the Executive Order. 


Se Have members send telegrams in their own names. 


4. Hold demonstrations at the local Post Office, office of the Housing and 
Home Finance Acency, or Federal Housing Administration. 


In order to keep up on developments with respect to the housing order and related 
matters I strongly suggest that each local chapter subscribe to Trends in Housing 
the NCADH's publications which costs only $2. The address is: 


National Committee Against Discrimination 
in Housing 

426 West 58Ste 

NeYe 19, NeYeo 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST Vaan 
DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING iD ae 
426 West 58th Street : il 3 | 


New York 19, New York Z J 
JUdSon 6-3460 ; 


fee 2 September 24, 1962 


TOs NCDH Board of Directors and Friends 


FROM: Algernon D. Black, Chairman of the Board 
Charles Abrams, President 
Frances Levenson, Director 


RE: CURRENT EXECUTIVE ORDER SITUATION 


Any predictions regarding the timing and coverage of the, Executive Order must be 
qualified by an understanding that, at any time, political factors may change 
what appears to have been decided. However, as of now we view the Situation with 
cautious optimism. There iS evidence that present thinking in the White House is 
to issue the Order sometime after Congress adjourns (around September 29) and 
before the November 6th election. 


While the queStion of coverage is still open, there are reasons to hope that 
existing as well as future federally—aided houSing will be affected, also policies 
of the major federally-aided financial institutions. A "watchdog" citizens‘ 
committee to SuperviSe the implementation of the new policy is also to be hoped 
for. 


In light of these factors, the NCDH Executive Committee has agreed upon the 
following action program for the next month; 


1) Continuation of the letter-writing campaign to President Kennedy. Letters 
Should come from organizations, from key leaders, and from the general 
public. 


2) Postponement of the publication of an appeal to the President, as deScribed 
in the last memo (July 18). Excellent names as potential signers have 

come in from around the country, and in about a month a deciSion will be 
made aS to the need to proceed further. 


Action Needed Now 


Letters, letters to President Kennedy? All letters should emphasize: 
1) The absolute necessity for the Executive Order to be issued Soon. 


2) That a clear and unequivocal policy of nondisScrimination in all housing 
programs aided in any way by the Federal Government be established, 
applying to existing housing with which the Federal Government retains 
a Supervisory or aid relationship, aS well as future developments and 
financial institutions Supervised by the Federal Government. 


3) That a high-level citizens’ committee be eStablished to supervise the 


implementation of the new policy. | 
ot 
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sa November 13, 1962 


vt NOV 14 1962 
East. Reg'n Field Sec, ye 
C.O.R.E. 38 Park Row onde’ 


Wew? York 38, New York 


Mr. Don Wendell 


Dear Sirg >: » 

With the passing of the elections, I find that the long awaited 
Exectutive Order is still unsigned. I'm writing to suggest that 
C.O.R.E. and other civil liberties groups sponsor a campaign of send- 


ing pens ( big pens, little pens any kind of pens ) to their local 


newspaper and to the White House, 


Yours in our struggle 


Wardell J. Lindsay 


Prince Georges County 


C.O.R.E. 


. . 


Aprii 1, 1963. CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 


38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
Cortlandt 7-6270 


ATTENTION: Housing Committee Chairmen _ ate & 
Late anuary; James Farmer, James T. McCain atid Cordon> arey met with Robert 


Weayér, Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency discuss im- 
plementation of the President's Executive Order on Housing, } 
The Execut ir is limited in its application (see t alysis by Joseph B. 
Robison which we sent you in December) and Lt will not revolutionize the patterns 
of housing available to non-whites. Still, it is important from several stand- 
points. It does put the federal government on the side of equal housing oppor- 
tunity and it also supplies CORE with another tool to use in our continuing 
battle against residential segregation. However, rather than decrease the 

need for CORE's direct action approach, the order actually makes CORE's housing 
program more viable and calls for increased CORE-type activity. 


As a result of the meeting with Mr. Weaver, CORE urges its local chapters to: 


1) Establish communications with your local office of the Veterans Administra- 
tion (VA) and the Federal Housing Adminstration (FHA). We are informed that . 
they should be able to furnish us with information on particular housing 
developments covered by the Order. 


2) Urge non-whites to seek homes in those developments which are covered. 
3) Report any cases of discrimination to the federal authorities promptly. 
4) Send duplicate copies of complaints to the Program Department. 


Filing Complaints 


Complaints involving discrimination in violation of the President‘s executive 
order may be filed with any of the following: 


a) The President's Committee on Equal Opportunity in Housing, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 


b) Robert Weaver, Administrator 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


c) the particular federal agency involved. 


Among the agencies covered by the new order are: VA, FHA, Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration, Pulbic Housing Administration, Housing and Home Finance Agency, and the 
Community Facilities Administration. It is not essential that the complaint be 
filed with the proper agency; any complaint may be filed in accordance with 
instructions above. 


The Complaint Itself 


You should try to investigate carefully and file those cases which are clearly 
cases of racial discrimination. The complaint is simply a diary of the facts, 

As much factual information as possible should be included. Whenever pussible 
there should be witnesses. It is not necessary that the complaint be in the furm 
of affidavit(s), but affidavits are helpful. The important thing to stress in 
regard to the complaint procedure is that it is simple: a record of the perti- 
nent facts including names, dates, and addresses is all that is required. 


We will have to see how effective the enforcement of the Order will be. But en- 
forcement will depend in part on whether we file complaints and push the federal 
agencies administering housing covered by the Order. When a complaint has been 
filed it will be sent to the proper agency for investigation. The results of 
this investigation will then be turned over to the President's Committee on Equal 
Opportunity in Housing. Should the investigation indicate a violation of the 
Executive Order, the agency has several means of ending the discrimination. A 
public hearing can be held, but probably the most effective weapon is the ability 
to refuse to grant further funds or guarantee additional mortgages until the 
ciscriminatory practices are enced, 


For your information you will find enclosed a reprint, of an_articla by Charles 
Abrams and a reprint from the Wall Street Journal. 
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Persuasion to Broaden 


|Kennedy’s Ban on Bias | 


Banks Face Boycott Threat 


Window Shopping at Tracts 


By RUSSELL WATSON 
Staff Reporter of THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 

‘EDGEWATER, N.J.—Mrs. Charles David 
keeps the television volume low in her apart- 
ment in this New York suburb. When her 
three young sons laugh loudly at a cartoon, she 
hushes them gently. ‘‘We don’t want to annoy 
the neighbors and cause more trouble,’”’ she 
says. ze 

The Davids are Negroes and all their neigh- 
bors in the apartment house are white. They 
moved into their fourth-floor walk-up in De- 
cémber without a lease, helped by a plan of 
deception worked out by the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), a militant integrationist 


: 


have been trying to evict them, the Davids 
have been staging what CORE calls a ‘‘dwell-/ 


in.” ; 


lunch counter sit-ins, is one of the new tactics 
integration groups are trying on the housing 


presstire on landlords, mortgage lenders, build- 
ers and government. Their aim is to broaden 
‘the impact of President Kennedy's November 
order banning discrimination in new housing 
financed with Federal assistance. 


Exploiting a Principle 
housing, such as the apartment house where 


the Davids are dwelling-in. But James 
Farmer, CORE’s national director, says: ‘‘If 


try ‘to exploit.”’ 
coming.”’ 


were told it was rented. A few minutes later 


moved the Davids in. 
week that the Davids should be evicted. 


say will take about three months. 

The Davids also have appealed to the civil} 
rights division of the New Jersey Department 
of Education to order Vesta Co., which owns 
the building, to give them a lease. The divi-] 


has been no discrimination in this case,” says} 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, Thursday, March 7, 1963 


Housing I ntegration | 
Negroes Try ‘Dwell-Ins,’} 


CORE Ruse Puts Families in 
‘White’ Apartments; Some}. 


group. Since then, while the building's owners] 


_ Dwelling-in, inspired by CORE’s successful} 


‘front. They are stepping up persuasion andj 


- “CORE says that dwell-ins similar to the one | 
in Edgewater recently have been successful in |. 
Los Angel ” : 
Oe ee would be excluded from the law. 
According to CORE; when the Davids| 
offered the building superintendent a $200 de- |: 
posit on the apartment they now occupy they }-. 


two white CORE members, following a pre-} 
arranged plan, succeeded in placing a $10 de-!: 
posit on the same apartment. CORE members} 
‘then took possession of the apartment and 


t they will be permitted to remain in the]. 
apartment pending an appeal to the Superior) 
Court Appellate division, which their lawyers] 


sion can do this if it finds sufficient evidence] 
| of discrimination by. Vesta against the Davids. |: 
Vesta officials contend, however, that the| — 
Davids’ deposit was rejected only because their} 
credit had to be checked first. ‘‘We feel there! 


The United Mortgage Bankers of America: 


(UMBA), an organization of about. 40 Negro 
bankers, plans door-to-door campaigns in New 
York and Washington to urge lenders to put 


more money into all types of mortgages for |} 


Negroes. They'll visit banks, savings and loan 
associations and insurance companies. If lend- 
ers don’t yield to persuasion, UMBA says ‘it 


‘probably will call on CORE or similar groups 


a use boycotts, picketing and sit-ins against 
em. | 

“As businessmen this would be the last 
thing we would want to see happen,’ says 
Dempsey J. Travis, UMBA president. “But at 
this point we have to recognize that the Negro 
is often short-changed by some life insurance 


- companies and banks.” 


The National Committee Against Discrimi- |’ 
- nation in Housing sponsors meetings and panel 
‘ discussions designed to encourage builders to 


operate without discrimination. Margaret 


. Fisher, an official of the committee which is 


a federation of 37 religious, labor and civic 


groups working in the field, says: ‘‘We don't 
. regard builders as ogres.’’ 7 


CORE chapters are organizing mass visits 
by Negroes to housing developments. This 


- campaign is called ‘‘operation window-shop.”’ 
. As the name implies, many of the visitors 
aren’t necessarily interested in buying a home; 
. they’re simply trying to get builders accus- 
' tomed to the idea of dealing with Negroes. 
‘The Los Angeles CORE chapter says it draws 
on volunteers from about 30 local Negro groups, 


such as social clubs, for these visits. 


Although integrauon groups don’t consider 
themselves limited by the scope of the Presi- 
dential order, they are determined that its 
provisions will be enforced. ‘‘If we think there’s 


a complaint with the local FHA or VA office 


and let them make a determination,’’ says}. 


Frances Levenson, director of the National 


Committee Against Discrimination in Housing. 


It will be about six months before a signi- 


. ficant number of new houses covered by the 


order come on the market. Meanwhile inte- 
gration groups will urge Federal agencies to 


apply the provision of the order which instructs. 
- them to use their ‘‘good offices’’ to encourage 


The ban does not directly affect existing 3 abandonment of discrimination in existing 


Federally financed housing. 


Many of these groups also plan to step up 
lobbying for tough new state anti-discrimina- 


the order forbids something in one kind of]. tion laws. In Illinois, the Chicago chapter of 


housing, it’s morally just as wrong in another } 
kind. It has stated a principle that we will] 


the National Association for the Advancement 


of Colored People and the Chicago Urban Lea-]: 


gue are backing a proposal to outlaw discrimi- 
nation in both. sale and rental of residences. 
Only home sales by resident owners and rental 
developments with fewer than three units 


_ In California the Hawkins Fair Housing Act 
already bans discrimination in publicly assisted 
housing. Negro groups are pushing to expand 
the law to cover all types of housing and to 
create a commission to handle enforcement. 
Jack E. Wood, Jr., housing secretary of the 
NAACP, says he believes new anti-discrimina- 
tion laws also have a ‘‘good chance’”’ of passing 
this year in New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, 


‘Massachusetts, Connecticut, Michigan; Mary- 
‘land and the state of Washington. He says the]. 
‘NAACP is pushing for local housing legislation | 


in a number of cities in the North and West. 

Efforts to integrate housing are limited 
mainly to these areas, explains CORE Direc- 
tor Farmer, because ‘“‘there are so many 


_ things in the South that take precedence over]: 
housing.’’ Even outside the South, Mr. Farmer} 


foresees no sudden, drastic change in housing 
patterns as a result of integration campaigns. 
“Most people are not crusaders, especially 


.in housing,’’ says Mr. Farmer. ‘‘When they’re 


denied housing, most people prefer to forget it 
and look someplace else.”’ 
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Henry C. Singer, Jr., an officer of Vesta. 
*‘We’re fighting it because our rights have been 


believe their ultimate goals are fine, but we 
don’t think the end justifies the means.” 


taken by force through CORE’s tactics. Wel. 
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CHARLES ABRAMS 


THE HOUSING ORDER & ITS LIMITS 


N NovemsBer 20, 1962—as 
CO the entire nation listened to 
hear the outcome of two events, either of 
which might have touched off a world 
war—President Kennedy read a prepared 
statement announcing that he had signed 
an Executive Order banning discrimina- 
tion in federally aided housing. Thus more 
than two years after attacking his Repub- 
lican predecessor for failing to end hous- 
ing discrimination “‘with the stroke of a 
pen,’ Mr. Kennedy finally made good on 
his own promise to do so. Yet when the 
provisions of the Order appeared in the 
press and the flurries of praise and protest 
had settled down, two questions still re- 
mained to be answered. First, what were 
the forces that had caused Mr. Kennedy 
to wait so long before taking an action 
which he had conceded to be “sound, pub- 
lic constitutional policy” from the outset? 
And second, what would the Order actu- 
ally accomplish? 
The reasons for the delay in the signing 
are tied up with a difficult ethical and po- 
litical issue which arose in 1935 when the 


CHARLES ABRAMS here offers, in effect, a fifth 
article in a wide-spaced series on discrimination 
in housing, the earlier pieces having appeared in 
our issues of May 1947, February 1949, November 
1949, and November 1951. Mr. Abrams has writ- 
ten several books on housing, and has held many 
notable positions in the field nationally and lo- 
cally. He is now President of the National Com- 
mittee Against Discrimination in Housing, and a 
visiting professor at MIT. His forthcoming book, 
The Struggle for Shelter, will be issued under the 
auspices of Harvard and MIT. 
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federal government first put its power and 
credit behind the mortgage and home 
building industries. Until then home build- 
ing had been an entirely private under- 
taking of a real estate fraternity which 
looked upon discrimination as a necessary 
element of sound business and which 
therefore spawned racial covenants 
throughout the country and threatened to 
expel any realtor who sold a house to an 
unwelcome buyer. Such practices could be 
countenanced so long as the real estate 
transaction remained private, but when 
after 1935 the government began to insure 
mortgages, to finance savings and loan as- 
sociations, and to dole out federal credit 
to builders, the question came up as to 
whether these government-assisted enter- 
prises should be required to abide by the 
same ethics of color-blindness and non- 
discrimination which properly apply to 
government itself. 

Government housing officials, however, 
perhaps because they were recruited from 
the real estate fraternity itself,* refused to 
pay any heed to this question. Not only did 
they allow builders and lenders to dis- 
criminate, but, from 1935 to 1950, they 
insisted upon discriminatory practices as 
a condition of government aid. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s official 


* As the late Herbert U. Nelson, the Executive 
Vice President of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards told a Senate Committee in 1950: 
“We put several hundred of our people, whom we 
found and persuaded to go into government serv- 
ice, into positions where they could give their 
services.” 
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manuals cautioned against “infiltration of 
inharmonious racial and national groups,” 
“‘a lower class of inhabitants,” or the “pres- 
ence of incompatible racial elements” in 
the new neighborhoods. ““The social class 
of the parents of children at the schools” 
was declared to have a vital bearing on 
whether a neighborhood was “‘stable.”’ A 
neighborhood was to be considered less 
desirable if inhabited by “‘a lower level of 
society.” (FHA added, however, that this 
could be remedied by having the children 
“attend another school with pupils of their 
same social class.””) Stables and pigpens 
were put by FHA into the same category 
as a section occupied by the “wrong” race. 
Zoning was advocated as a device for ex- 
clusion and the use was urged of a racial 
covenant (prepared by FHA itself) with 
a space for the prohibited races and reli- 
gions left blank, to be filled in by the 
builder as occasion required.* 

The Home Loan Bank System—the fed- 
eral agency which regulates savings and 
loan associations—urged similar practices, 
while a confidential report by the National 
Housing Agency (predecessor of the pres- 
ent Housing and Home Finance Agency) 
contained a foreword describing as a “‘first 
approach” the exclusion of “the clannish 
gregarious foreign-born groups, of religious 
groups, of social groups, and, most im- 
portant of all, of the great contained and 
semi-contained groups of Negroes and 
Jews.” 


or fifteen years, then—a period in 
which some 15,000,000 homes were 
built—federal housing agencies pursued a 
concerted, relentless, and officially sanc- 
tioned drive to keep people living only 
near their own kind and to get them to 
oppose intrusions by anybody who was 


different. Federally approved racial cove- — 


nants soon covered the greater part of 


* The sections of the official FHA manual in 
which these provisions appeared were Sections 
937, 310, 315, 307, 229, 330 and 255 of the 1935 
manual; 228, 252, 266, 210d, 284 and 229 of the 
1936 manual; 233, 935, 937 and 951 of the 1938 
manual; and 207 and 217 of the 1940 manual. 
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suburbia; neighborhoods were divided into 
those of the elite and the unwanted; and 
intolerance gained such rapid headway 
that men in high national office now saw 
nothing wrong in signing restrictive cove- 
nants, one of the most popular of which 
barred not only Negroes, but Jews, Ar- 
menians, Persians, and Syrians. 

It was not until 1946—by which time 
the Negro who had been moving north- 
ward had become the main target of ex- 
clusionary devices, though discrimination 
continued against other groups as well— 
that the leading national civic, racial, and 
religious organizations became fully aware 
of the implications of the situation. As a 
result of this new awareness, thirty-seven 
such organizations eventually joined to- 
gether in the National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing, and pressure 
began to mount for local and state laws 
banning discrimination in publicly aided 
undertakings. In 1950, the first important 
state law barring discrimination in subsi- 
dized operations was won in New York, 
adding to the progress that had been made 
when the Supreme Court banned enforce- 
ment of the racial covenant in 1948 and 
President Truman subsequently forbade 
its use in FHA undertakings. FHA was 
reluctant, but it had no choice other than 
to comply. 

Yet the elimination of the written racial 
covenant from FHA manuals after 1950 
by no means entailed the elimination of 
racial and religious discrimination from 
the field of housing. Not only did the fed- 
eral housing agencies fail to ban discrimi- 
natory practices by making their absence 
a condition of federal aid, but they ruled 
that so long as no state law existed for- 
bidding such practices, a builder was free 
to do as he pleased. Where housing was 
concerned, states’ rights became the new 
federal rule even while the same federal 
government was moving against states’ 
rights in school segregation. 

With the advent of urban renewal after 
1949, moreover, racial discrimination with 
federal blessing took on an additional form 
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in the wholesale evictions of Negroes from 
footholds they had established in the cities. 
Negroes constituted more than 70 per cent 
of those displaced from their homes to 
make room for more expensive housing 
developments (all financed in part by fed- 
eral aid); and a high proportion of the 
remaining 30 per cent were Puerto Ricans, 
Orientals, and other minorities. Here too, 
the federal housing agencies ruled that 
both displacement and refusal to rent 
space in the new federally aided projects 
to minorities were matters of local option. 

While the federal government con- 
tinued to sanction housing discrimination, 
however, many city and state governments 
began proving responsive to the pressure 
that was being put on them to pass laws 


against discrimination in federally aided 


housing. By November 1, 1962, seventeen 
states, the Virgin Islands, and fifty-five 
cities had enacted anti-discrimination laws 
of some sort or passed resolutions against 
discrimination in the housing field. Eleven 
states went even further by outlawing bias 
in private housing not receiving govern- 
ment aid, as well as in publicly subsidized 
housing and urban renewal. These laws af- 
fect more than 65 million people. Contrary 
to the predictions of certain real estate in- 
terests, such laws have neither caused any 
general decline in property values nor cur- 
tailed investment in housing. They have 
brought no mass influx of Negroes into 
previously restricted areas, but they have 
assured protection to those Negroes who 
wish to move and can afford to do so. 
Despite these demonstrations in the 
states and localities, President Eisenhower 
could not be moved to alter federal policy. 
“T happen to be one of those people,” said 
Mr. Eisenhower repeatedly, “who has very 
little faith in the ability of statutory law to 
change the human heart, or to eliminate 
prejudice.” He nevertheless appointed a 
Commission on Civil Rights to study the 
whole question of discrimination, and in 
its 1959 report, his Commission asked that 
the government bar discriminatory hous- 
ing practices in federally aided undertak- 


ings. Mr. Eisenhower was still unmoved, 
and thereby became the target of Mr. 
Kennedy’s barbs during the 1960 cam- 


paign. 


aD Mr. KENNEDy signed the Order 
when he was sworn in, it would 
hardly have caused a ripple, for the sign- 
ing was expected and had already been 
discounted politically. But during the 
course of his two-year delay, complications 
set in. First he felt that he had to get his 
housing bill through the Congress, and the 
Housing Subcommittees were headed by 
Southerners who might balk in retaliation 
for the signing. Thereafter, he continued 
to put off the signing for fear that the elec- 
tion of some friendly Southern Senators 
and Congressmen might be jeopardized. 
When pressed for a comment by news- 
papermen, he said that he was awaiting a 
popular “‘consensus.”” When the stock mar- 
ket sagged, he thought the signing might 
jeopardize building starts. Meanwhile, his 
delay fortified the opposition of realty 
groups and Southerners, while opposition 
also began to manifest itself in the segre- 
gated white neighborhoods built with fed- 
eral aid in the North. The Executive Order 
which had hardly been a bone of conten- 
tion in 1960 turned into a major political 
issue by 1962. 
The Order Mr. Kennedy finally signed 
was a compromise which sought to satisfy 
liberal sentiment on the one hand, and the 


realty groups, worried home-owners, and 


the South on the other. It followed almost 
to the letter the narrow recommendations 
of the two Southern members of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Civil Rights rather 
than those of the majority. The result is 
that the issue remains only partly resolved. 

The compromise Order embraces only 
mortgages hereafter insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration or the Veterans 
Administration, properties owned by the 
government or receiving direct govern- 
ment loans, future federally subsidized 
urban renewal projects, and future public 
housing. It has no application to mort- 


a 


gages still outstanding. Nor will it have 
much impact on public housing, which is 
predominantly inhabited by Negroes any- 
way. Property owned by the government 
had been barred by court decisions from 
discrimination long before the Order, 
while a California court had already held 
discrimination illegal even on FHA-in- 
sured loans. As to future urban renewal 
projects, little was added to the protections 
of minority groups, since the actual dis- 
crimination against them in this area takes 
place in the evictions, not the rehousing. 
Even here the Order provides little help, 
for it fails to bar discrimination in the 
private housing market in which most 
families displaced by federally aided urban 
renewal projects are to be relocated. 

In consequence of all this, less than 
25 per cent of all new housing construction 
will be embraced by the Order. Since 
about half of these were already covered 
by more stringent state and local laws 
banning discrimination, the Order will at 
best affect only 13 per cent of new housing 
undertakings. 

The most serious omission, however, is 
the exclusion of savings and loan associa- 
tions from the Order’s provisions. These 
associations are members of the govern- 
ment-created Home Loan Bank System 
composed of eleven regional Federal 
Home Loan Banks which make available 
to their member savings and loan associa- 
tions an unlimited reservoir of credit at 
low interest rates. The Home Loan Bank 
Board regulates these associations, looks 
into the affairs of the member associations, 
sets up rules they must observe, approves 
the “character of [their] management,” 
and can bar membership to any associa- 
tion if its policies are inconsistent with the 
law or the Board’s own regulations. It also 
has the power to establish “such other re- 
quirements as it deems necessary or de- 
sirable.” 

Another federal agency, the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
not only oversees the associations and the 
character of their management, but puts 
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the federal guarantee behind all savings 
accounts up to $10,000. This insurance 
has been responsible for the spectacular 
growth of the associations from a mere 
$138 million in assets in 1934 to about 
$80 billion in assets today and it has made 
them the most important mortgage lenders 
on homes. As the United States Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights has said, while the 
associations are privately operated, “they 
owe their very existence and a large part 
of their success to the Federal Government. 
They are creations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, chartered for express public pur- 
poses.” 


N June 8, 1961, the President’s Com- 
O mission on Civil Rights, after find- 
ing that discrimination was “widespread 
among the associations,” asked Chairman 
Joseph P. McMurray about the Home 
Loan Bank Board’s policy and he told 
them “it opposes discrimination, by finan- 
cial institutions over which it has super- 
visory authority, against borrowers solely 
because of race, color, or creed.”’ Subse- 
quently, however, the Board’s staff blunted 
this policy by stating that the savings and 
loan associations must consider only eco- 
nomic factors in making loans and there 
was now some uncertainty as to whether 
race could be considered an “economic 
factor.”’ The staff, moreover, doubted that 
the Board had the legal authority to bar 
discrimination by its associations. 

Had the President’s Order embraced 
these savings and loan associations, the 
doubt would have been dispelled. As it 
now stands, however, by being excluded 
from the Order, the principal mortgage 
lenders in the country feel themselves free 
to discriminate. In fact, some home build- 
ers who had been using FHA loans are 
already switching their mortgage applica- 
tions from FHA to these associations so as 
to avoid the Order’s prohibitions. 

The Executive Order will, in short, 
touch only a small fraction of the housing 
market. If any real gains are to be made, 
its coverage must be widened or more in- 
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dividual state laws laboriously sought. ‘The 
President’s Order is no more than a small 
first federal step toward breaking the 
bottleneck in housing discrimination. 

Nevertheless, its importance cannot be 
discounted. First steps in civil rights legis- 
lation have often led to second steps when 
the will to move ahead has been present. 
The Order affects some parks and public 
facilities connected -with urban renewal 
and will also have some value in demon- 
strating that builders who adopt a no- 
discrimination policy need not have their 
investments jeopardized. Moreover, since 
the Order authorizes “educational pro- 
grams’ and the use of the government’s 
“good offices,” some progress may con- 
ceivably be made by voluntary coopera- 
tion. 

But the most important gain represented 
by the Order is that an old principle which 
the federal government had been violating 
—the principle that government may not 
practice discrimination or abet in the prac- 
tice of discrimination—has now been par- 


tially reclaimed. ‘The long delay in signing 
the Order and the sordid history of federal 
discrimination in housing point a warning 
for all future programs requiring expan- 
sions of public power. When government 
and private enterprise combine into a joint 
undertaking with common interests and 
common drives, there is always the danger 
that the high ethics of constitutional prin- 
ciple will be leveled down to the lower 
standards of the market place. While the 
private entrepreneur is no better and no 
worse than other mortals, business is not 
concerned, as a democratic government 
must be, with such things as the equal 
treatment of minorities. A democratic gov- 
ernment must therefore beware of adopt- 
ing standards alien to its own nature when 
it enters into partnership with private 
business. 

The President’s delay in signing the 
Order only exemplified the deep roots 
racial discrimination had won in America. 
Much still remains to be done if these roots 
are ever to be destroyed. 
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/ , CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
: 38 Park Row, New York 338, New York 
a COrtlandt 7-6270 
| ( 
er Att: Marvin Rich 


SEEK MELLION SIGNATURES URCING 
KENNEPY'S "STROKE-OF-PEN"' 
New York City, November 20: Within the next 40 days CORE will be conducting 
a nation-wide petition campaign aimed at getting a million signatures urging 
President Kennedy to actually make his long-promised "stroke of the pen" 


against housing discrimination. 


By "stroke of the pen," Kennedy meant the signing of an executive order denying 
federally guaranteed loans and federally insured deposits to builders, bankers 
and mortgage companies which discriminate. During his 1960 campaign, he chided 
President Eisenhower for not having taken such action and promised to do so, 


himself, if elected. But, to date, he has failed to fulfiil this promise. 


To neptiitiete the campaign, CORE urges all interested in the campaign to order 
their petition blanks as socn as possible from the CORZ national office, 38 
Sacin: ew: New York 38, New York. The petition cempaign is also designed to 
secure the strongest possible order covering housing already built as well as 
new housing. CORE hopes also to have it include all federally financed or 


supported housing. 


CORE is calling upon churches, unions and student groups all over the country 


for support. Petition booths will be set up on street corners, super markets 


and at public meetings. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
COrtiandt 7 6270 


TO: CORE CHAPTERS 
FROM: PROGRAM DEPARTMENT 


President Kennedy's campaign pledge to issue an 
Executive Order banning segregation in federally assisted housing remains 
unfulfilled. Such an order is long overdue and becomes increasingly 
urgent with the South now using housing segregation to prevent further 
school desegregation. Reports indicate that the latest draft of the 
order for the President to sign is not retroactive and therefore would 
not affect federally assisted housing already completed or now under 
construction. Not only has the President failed to act, but the 
latest order prepared at the direction of the White House is of no 
value for existing federally assisted housing. 


Los Angeles and St, Louis CORE have picketed the 
President when he appeared in their communities, Three Los Angeles 
CORE members, Woodrow Colemafi, rbert Manor and Bruce Powsner, were 
arrested on their demonstration. 
oe, alld 
An Executive Order which will make unlawful 
discrimina in public hou ; housing for the elderly, urban 
renewal, and homes financed by federally insured loans will not 
end housing discrimination. Direct action is and will still be 
needed by CORE chapters, other groups and millions of individuals. 
Nevertheless, it is imperative that the President take this essential 
step to begin to combat the one area where segregation has increased 
in the last two decades, 


Specifically, we ask CORE groups to demand the immediate 
issuing of an Executive Order against discrimination in federal housing 
programs which covers all federally assisted housing by: 


1. Picketing and demonstrating when the President visits 
your community 


2. Send telegrams to the President urging signing of the order 


a) From local chapters 

b) Local churches, civic and social organizations, local 
political clubs, other civil rights organizations and 
private welfare and social agencies 


3. Urge CORE members to send telegrams in their own names. 
Western Union has a special flat rate of 75¢ for a 
15 word message to the President 


JUdson 6—34,60 
STATEMENT REGARDING IMPLEMENTATION OF THE EXECUTIVE ORDER 
BARRING DISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY AIDED HOUSING | 


issued by 


Algernon D. Black, chairman of the board, National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing; 

James Farmer, national director, Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 

Roy Wilkins,. executive secretary, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP); and 

Whitney Young,.Jr., executive director, National Urban League 


More than five months have now elapsed since President John Fe Kennedy, on November 
20, 1962, issued Executive Order Noe 11063, entitled "Equal Opportunity in Housing." 
The signers of this statement shared with millions of Americans a sense of gratifie. 


cation at this first step tcward.fulfillment. of one of the nation's basio. moral | 
commitmentse 


We indicated when it was issued that the Executive Order is far narrower in scope 


than is required if it is to accomplish its stated goale Nonetheless, if energetic=- 


ally and imaginatively implemented, we feel it can aid considerably in modifying 
the widespread patterns of residential segregation for which past Government 
policies bear so much of the responsibilitye 


On the record to date, however, we are forced to conclude that neither the broad 
spirit nor the limited letter of the Order is being mde a reality. Among the 


more critical deficiencies in implementation of the housing mandate are the follow- 


ings 


le The Order charges the President's Committee on Equal Opportunity in Housing 
with a broad range of responsibilitiese It is directed to coordinate and review the 
activities of the affected Federal agencies; to carry on a broad public educational 


program; and to recommend general policies and implementation procedures. 


Yet, after almost half a-year, the committee has not been formally organizede 
its chairman-director has been appointed, but the public members have note Its 
executive committee, which will be its operating arm, has not been set upe It has 
developed no staff. It has 'no.budzgeto 


2- Neither the Federal housing agencies nor the fresident’s Committee has 
undertaken any vital public or internal information and educational programse The 
individual American citizen does not kmow his rights under this directive; the 
builders, the lenders, and the brokers are not sure what is required of theme 


| Even with réspect to future construction to which the order applies, the | 
rights of the individual have not been made cleare ithat are his rights to review 
of a decision: which he considers unsatisfactory? Can he appeal to the President's 
Committee: If so, what presedures must he follow? 


, In many areas, it is impossible to learn exactly what housing is covered by 
the order, despite the fact that procedures to make this information available 
to the public were worked out years ago in New York on aFederal-State cooperative 
basise 


Se Under the so-called “good offices" section, the Federal agencies are direct~ 
ed "to use their good offices and to take other appropriate action permitted by law, 


including the institution of appropriate litigation, if required, to promote the 
abandonment of discriminatory practices* in existing federally-aided housings 


At this point, the “good offices” provision appears to be almost a dead letter 
gO 


Thers is no indication that serious exploration of ways in which it might be used 
effectively is being undertakene It is disturbing that the first complaint to be 
filed under the Executive order was dismissed by FHA, without real review by the 


President's Committee on Equal Opportunity in Housinge This was a case of symbolic 


significance, involving one of the country's largest builders of housings 


4. During recent years, departments and agencies throughout the Federal 
establishment have recognized the vital importance of dynamic intergroup relations 
programs and heve given priority to the creation or expansion of services to per- 


MORE 


erences 
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form this functione The Federal hous:ng agencies have long had an intergroup 
relations service -= yet, at its most opportune time ia history to mks a far- 
reaching and lasting impact, this servive is being under-utilized and is not 
being used to its full potentials 


Twelve years ago, the national organizations with which we are associated played 
leading roles among the group of religious, civil rights, labor, and civic agencies 
which initiated the movement for a Presidential order vanning discrimination in 
federally-aided housinge An order has now been issuede It should be put into 
eflacte 


Anything which suggests that the Govermment's interest is less than vigorous will 
reduce the potential effect of its actiono 


We respectfully call upon President Kenuedv to appoint the public members to the 
Fresident's Committee on Equal Opportunity in Housing without further deliy>s 


We call:upon the President's Committee to make immediate staff appointments; to 
establish an executive committee and put it to works; to review all activities. of the 
Federal agencies affected by the order; and to establish an q@peal procedure for 
cases filed with the individual. agencieso , 


We call upon the federal agencies involved in housing to embark now upon sericus, — 
vigorous, inaginative programs of implementation,-. encompassing information to the 


_ public and the housing industry, as well as education of their own staffs, both in 


Washington and in the fielde 


We further call upon the Federal housing agencies to fully involve their intergroup 
relations service and to use it effectively at the policy-making levele 


' We. calluupon the Attorney General's office to move forward on a considered program 


of litigation under the order. 


We call upon the President's Comnittee to initiate at once a broad nationsal_infor= 
mation program, in close cooperation with "sivic, educational, religious, industry, 
leLor, and other nongovernmental groups" -=- to quote from the order <-- so that the 
general public and the housing industry may be made aware of their rights end their 
ouligations under the terms of this mandates 


The time is long overdus for the Executive Order on Equal Opportunity in Housing 
to come @livee 
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A PRESS RELEASE from: 


NATIONAL COMMITT“E aGAINST DICCRO“INATION IN HOUSING 
426 West 58th Street New York 19, New York 
JUdsor 6-34.60 


Washington contact: Evelyn Broidy 


Mayflower Hotel 
District 7-3000 FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Implementation of President Kennedy's five-month-old Executive order barring 
d3scrimination in federally-aided housing came in for sherp criticism today (April. 


26) by four national figures in the civil rights field. 
A charge that "neither the order's broad spirit nor its limited letter is-beinr 


made a reality" was leveled in a joint statement issued by Algernon D. Black, chair-~- 


man of the: board of the National Committee Ageinst Discrimination in Housing; James 
Farmer, director of the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE); Roy Wilkins, executive 
secretary of the National ..Association for the Advancement of Colored People; and 


Whitney Young, director of the National. Urban League. 


The statement was released at-a press conference called during the nationwide 


- meeting on Equal Opportunity in Housing, held by the committee at the Mayflower 


Hotel in Washington on April 25 and 26. 

The four men listed the following charges which they termed "critical defi- 
ciencies:" 

*The President's Committee on Equal Opportunity in Housing (responsible for 
overseeing implementation of the order) has not been formally organized; its 
chairman—director, Governor David L. Lawrence, has been appointed, but its public 
members have not been; its executive committee has not been set up; it has no staff 
nor budget. 

*Neither the President's committee nor the Federal housing agencies has. under- 


taken a comprehensive public information program, nor have the. housing. agencies 


properly oriented their staffs. It is impossible to find out what specific housing 


is covered by the order in most regions of the country. 
"The individual American citizen does not know his rights under this direc- 


tive; the builders, the lenders, and. the brokers are not sure what is required of 
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them," the four critics asserted. 


*The "good offices" provision, under which the President directed the housing 
agencies to undertake to eliminate discrimination in existing federally-aided housing, 
is considered a "dead letter" thus far by the civil rights leaders. 

"It is disturbing that the first complaint filed under the Order was dismissed 
by FHA, without real review by the President's Committee on Equal Opportunity in 
Housing," they declare. 

*The intergroup relations service of the Federal housing agencies is being under-- 
utilized and not being used to its full potential at a time when it has its greatest: 
opportunity to maxe an impact on restricted housing practices, they charge. 


Farmer, Wilkins, Young, and Black call for the following immediate action: 


1. That the President appoint the public members to his committee. 


2. That the President's committee make staff appointments; set up its executive 
ccommittee "and put it to work;" review the activities of the Federal agencies 


affected by the order; and establish an appeal procedure, 


3. That the Federal agencies "beef-up" their entire operation; embark on 
dynamic information programs for the general public and the housing industry; 
use the intergroup relations service effectively and involve it at the policy 
level; and educate their own staffs both in Washington and in the field. 


4. That the Attorney General move forward on a considered program of 


Litigation. 
5. That the President's committee immediately initiate a nationwide educa-— 


tional program, working in cooperation with representative nongovernmental groups, 


as indicated by the terms of the order. 


The text of the complete statement issued by Messrs. Black, Farmer, ‘ilkins and 


Young is attached. 


# # # 


December 18, 1961 CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
. | 38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 


TO: CORE Group Leaders 
FROM: James Farmer, National Director 
RE: Housing Discrimination I 


The 1961 National Convention passed the following resolution urging action 
to eliminate housing discrimination: 


“Whereas, housing is the most widespread area of overt racial discrimination 
in the United States, and whereas, the situation is growing steadily worse, 
CORE resolves to launch a nationwide campaign to secure unlimited opportunities 
for all Americans to obtain decent housing through: (1) education of the 
general public to the extent and gravity of the problem; (2) pressure for 

legal and legislative action to insure fair housing practices; (3) support 

of and cooperation with government agencies and officials---local, state, 

and national---who are working towards solutions of the problem; and (4) 

direct action in every community to open available housing to every member 

of the community." 


The President has on his desk an Executive Order which will make unlawful 
discrimination in public housing, housing for the elderly, urban renewal, 
and homes financed by Federally insured loans. The Order awaits the Pres- 


ident's signature. 


While we know that laws are only the first steps in transforming old prac- 
tices into. rew realities, we believe the enactment of this Order to be a 
major step forward in the long process of ending housing discrimination. 
In keeping with the mandate of our Housing Resolution, we are urging all 
local groups to take action to prompt the President to sign this Order. 


Sepcifically, we ask all CORE groups to: 


1. Write or wire the President, urging the immediate issuance of a Broad 
Executive Order. Get your neighbors and friends to do the same. 


2. Try to obtain favorable editorial comment. 


3. Use whatever contacts you have with TV, radio, and press, to get cover- 
age of the issue. 


4. Use whatever contacts you have with public officials and political 
| and business leaders to have them communicate with the President. 
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Integrated Housing: 
A Matter of Timing 


J. ANTHONY LUKAS 


4 Aucust 8, 1960, a buoyant 
John F. Kennedy, fresh from 
his triumph in Los Angeles, chided 
President Eisenhower for not using 
“Presidental leadership” to advance 
civil rights. 

“Let me give one example of an 
important immediate contribution 
that could and should be made by 
the stroke of a Presidential pen,” he 
said. 

“Eleven months ago the Civil 
Rights Commission unanimously 
proposed that the President issue 
an Executive order on equal op- 
portunity in housing. 

“The President has not acted 
during all this time. He could and 
should act now. . . . I have supported 
this proposal since it was made last 
September. The Democratic plat- 
form endorses it. A new Democratic 
administration will carry it out.” 

A year and a half later, as he 
framed his legislative program, Pres- 
ident Kennedy let word leak out 
that the Executive order would be 
postponed. Reports then said the 
President’s advisers convinced him 
that the order, which would pro- 
hibit discrimination in Federally 
aided housing, would cost him 
crucial votes in Congress. Adminis- 
tration officials insisted, however, 
that the order was sidetracked only 
until such high-priority legislation 
as the tariff program could be pushed 
through on the main line. “The 
order will come,” one said. “It’s 
only a matter of timing.” 


HESE ASSURANCES were met with 

impatience by civil-rights groups, 
whose leaders had expected the or- 
der during December. 

Roy Wilkins, executive secretary 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
sent a telegram to the White 
House noting that the lack of Pres- 
idential action had produced “some 
resentment” across the country. He 
said there was “real fear that unless 
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the order is issued at this time it 
may not be issued.” Joseph L. Rauh, 
Jr., national vice-chairman of Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, called 
the Attorney General’s year-end re- 
port on civil-rights action “largely 
a cover-up” for failure to issue the 
order. 

The same disappointment was 
evident in the New York offices of 
the National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing, which 
speaks on this issue for thirty-three 
organizations, including the Nation- 
al Urban League, the N.A.A.C.P., 
the United Auto Workers, and the 
American Jewish Committee. The 
National Committee has been the 
leading crusader in this field since 
its inception in the late 1940’s dur- 
ing a legal battle against the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company’s 
plans for an all-white housing de- 
velopment in Manhattan. It lost 
that fight but soon gained passage 
of strong legislation in New York 
City and State prohibiting discrim- 
ination in both government-aided 
and private housing. 

In the past decade, sixteen other 
states and forty-nine cities have 
passed similar laws or resolutions. 
Most cover public housing and 
urban renewal. Some add housing 
constructed under the mortgage- 
insurance programs of the Federal 
Housing Administration and the 
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Veterans Administration. Laws in 
nine of these states and two cities 
also cover private housing. 

But the committee has long rec- 
ognized the limitations of state and 
local action. 

First, it is aware that all seven- 
teen of the states, and all but two 
of the cities, are north or west of the 
Confederacy. There is no prospect 
for such legislation in the South. 

Second, it knows these laws have 
little impact on the operations of 
Federal agencies. The Urban Re- 
newal Administration, the Federal 
Housing Administration, and the 
Veterans Administration have agreed 
not to do business with builders 
found to have violated state laws 
and who refuse to take appropriate 
action. But in practice, proceedings 
before state enforcement agencies 
and the courts take so long that the 
builder has usually finished the proj- 
ect with Federal aid before a final 
decision is reached. 

The National Committee there- 
fore began pressing as early as 1953 
for Federal Executive action to end 
discrimination in housing aided by 
Federal agencies. Repeated appeals 
were addressed to President Eisen- 
hower without avail. 


Subsidized Segregation 

President Kennedy’s election en- 
couraged advocates of Federal action. 
His campaign pledge was reinforced 
by his appointment of Robert C. 
Weaver, a Negro, as administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, which supervises al] Feder- 
al housing programs. Mr. Weaver 
had been a leader of the National 
Committee Against Discrimination 
in Housing since the start and was 
its president at the time of his 
appointment. 

If Mr. Weaver’s appointment 
scared the South, it bought the ad- 
ministration time. The National 
Committee, convinced that an order 
was on the way, decided not to 
make its usual presentation at hear- 
ings on the 1961 housing bill. The 
only pressure during the adminis- 
tration’s first few months came 
from two leaders of the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights, a co- 
ordinating group in the field. Last 
February, Chairman Roy Wilkins 
and Secretary Arnold Aronson gave 
the President a memorandum (later 
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endorsed by thirty-five of the confer- 
ence’s member organizations) calling 
for an Executive order banning dis- 
crimination in all Federal programs 
and institutions. 

Few expected such an order to be 
issued. Most groups concentrated 
on the campaign for a housing order, 
which culminated in the National 
Committee’s formal appeal to Mr. 

“Kennedy on September 22. The 

committee used strong terms in its 
indictment of public policy: ‘““There 
is massive evidence that the Federal 
government is actually promoting 
and strengthening nationwide pat- 
terns of residential segregation . . . 
[It] has become both the architect 
and enforcer of segregated commu- 
nities.” 


Sam SUPPORT this charge the Nation- 
al Committee cited these facts: 

“Over eighty per cent of Federal- 
ly-sponsored public housing is op- 
erated on a segregated basis. New 
segregated public housing projects 
continue to receive Federal approv- 
al. 

“The Federal government ap- 
proves urban renewal projects, de- 
spite exclusion of minority families 
from the new housing and whole- 
sale displacement of minority fami- 
lies from areas of long continued 
occupancy. Urban renewal projects 
are, in some places, accentuating 
existing residential scgregation and 
in others creating new patterns of 
racial separation where none had 
existed before...” 

The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and the Veterans Admin- 
istration “continue to underwrite 
_ racially exclusive suburbs. New all- 
white towns which could not have 
been built without FHA and va fi- 
nancing assistance surround all our 
major cities. Less than two per cent 
of the new homes insured by FHA 
have been available to nonwhite 
families.” 

It noted: “By Presidential Order, 
the developer of an urban renewal 
project, in his role as builder of 
government-assisted housing, must 
sign a contract which includes a 
non-discriminatory hiring provision. 
This same developer, in his role as 
seller of government-assisted hous- 
ing, is free to follow a pattern of 
rigid racial discrimination.” 

The committee therefore urged 


the President to issue an order in 
the housing field similar to the one 
he issued on employment, and to set 
up a committee similar to the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity to enforce it. 
Violations would be referred to the 
Attorney General for ‘appropriate 


action.” 


The Power of the Purse 


This appeal was underlined two 
weeks later, when the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission issued its long- 
awaited report on discrimination in 
housing. The commission concluded 
that the Federal government is in 
part responsible for this discrimina- 
tion because “it supports and indeed 
to a great extent it created the ma- 
chinery through which housing dis- 
crimination operates.” But the com- 
mission noted that while some 
progress has been made in the Fed- 
eral housing agencies themselves— 
FHA, for example, has moved from 
a policy of openly recommending 
racially restrictive covenants as late 
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as 1946 to one encouraging open oc- 
cupancy today—little progress could 
be reported among the Federal bank- 
ing institutions supervising the pri- 
vate financial community. 

The institutions these agencies 
supervise hold $100 billion in non- 
farm residential mortgage loans, 
which is sixty-three per cent of the 
outstanding mortgage debt. (Roughly 
thirty per cent more is insured by 


FHA and va, making a total of about 


ninety per cent affected in some way 
by government activity.) 
The commission noted that “the 


financial community in which these 


agencies play so large and vital a 
role is a major factor in the denial 
of equal housing opportunities to 
minority groups.” A witness before 
the commission’s Ohio Advisory 
Committee put it more bluntly when 
he said, “Banks dictate where the 
Negroes can live.” 

The U.S. Civil Rights Commission 
therefore urged the issuance of an 
Executive order extending beyond 
the Federal housing programs them- 
selves to include the Federally su- 
pervised commercial banks and sav- 
ings and loan _ associations. In 
October the matter was referred to 
an interdepartmental group that 
included Mr. Weaver; Assistant At- 
torney General Burke Marshall; 
Harris Wofford, special assistant to 
the President on civil rights; and 
Neil J. Hardy, director of FHA. After 
a month, the group submitted its 
recommendation to the White 
House. It called for an order broad- 
er than the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing's 
original proposal but not so strong 
as the Federal commission’s. It would 
have included public housing, urban 
renewal, FHA and VA, and the Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations, 
but not the national banks, the 
Federal Reserve banks, and banks 
whose deposits are insured by the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 


ration. 


The Present That Never Came 


No word came from the White 
House. But a delegation from the 
National Committee saw reason for 
optimism in a meeting with Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy on No- 
vember 8. They found him “friend- 
ly, attentive, and sympathetic,” and 
gathered that only the scope of the 
order was then in question. Charles 
Abrams, Weaver’s successor as presi- 
dent of the committee, told col- 
leagues as he left the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office, ““We’re going to get 
either a Thanksgiving or a Christ- 
mas present.” ; 

As Thanksgiving passed without 
an order, it became evident that 
opposition was building up. Some 
of this opposition came from the 
building and real-estate industry 
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as reflected in resolutions passed 
at the fall conventions of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards and the National Association 
of Home Builders. But there is lit- 
tle evidence of an active industry 
campaign against an order. Support 
for discrimination is not considered 


good public relations. Many build- 


ers have taken the President at his 
campaign word and accépted the or- 
der as inevitable. Many also question 
predictions that the order would 
mean the end of all Federally aided 
construction in the South. 


HESE BUILDERS concede that several 

factors would affect the impact on 
the region. Southern cities are already 
building increasing numbers of all- 
Negro public housing projects, and 
this practice probably would become 
more prevalent under the order. For 
the time being, Southern communi- 
ties could probably continue to use 
renewal programs to eliminate racial- 
ly mixed neighborhoods and thereby 
undermine school desegregation. 
Observers look for more Southern 
cities to copy Atlanta, Austin, Win- 
ston-Salem; and Greensboro, which 
have built attractive sections solely 
for Negro occupancy. As for the FHA 
and vA, relatively few Southern 
Negroes can yet afford new hous- 
_Ing under these programs. Even 
where they can afford it, social pres- 


sures would limit attempts to enter - 


all-white neighborhoods. 

The major impact would there- 
fore probably be felt first in the 
North and West, particularly in the 
vast new suburban developments 
built with FHA and vA commitments. 
(Even the order’s advocates do not 
feel that it could cover existing single- 
family homes with FHA or VA insured 
mortgages, because the Federal agen- 
cies’ relationship with the home- 
owner is too remote to permit effec- 
tive control.) Civil-rights groups 
have long argued that housing segre- 
gation in the North—typically an 
inner-city Negro ghetto surrounded 
by a white suburbia—has effectively 
hampered integration in other fields. 
It is in these Northern communities 
that the N.A.A.C.P. and the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality would prob- 
ably concentrate tests of the order’s 
effectiveness. 

Most observers agree that the 
order would set off a temporary 
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slump in building under the Feder- 
ally aided programs. To the extent 
that commercial banks are exempted, 
there would be a shift from the Fed- 
eral programs into these convention- 
al forms of financing. 

Advocates of the order don't 
believe this slump would be pro- 
longed or serious. James Scheuer, a 
leading apartment builder and pio- 
neer of open-occupancy development 
in Washington, D.C., says: “A build- 
er is in business to make shelter and 
that’s what he’s going to do. People 
aren't going to stop needing shelter 
because of an Executive order. The 
boys may sit back and wait for 
a while, but they'll start building 
again.’”” Much will depend on how 
promptly and strictly the order is en- 
forced. Even National Committee 
leaders, however, concede that there 
would probably be a “go slow” pol- 
icy in the South at first. A study 
conducted in Mr. Weaver’s agency 
last fall concluded that the economic 
dislocations would be’ minimal. 
Thus the decision to postpone the 
order was apparently based not on 
its economic effects but on what it 
would do to the President’s legisla- 
tive program. 


A Word to the Wise 


Of those who had the President’s 
ear on this subject, there were two 
to whom he listened with particular 
care, not because they told him some- 
thing he didn’t know but because 
they recalled something of which he 
was painfully aware—the slim mar- 
gin of support for his programs in 
Congress and his heavy reliance on 
Southern leaders there. Senator John 


_ Sparkman and Representative Albert 


Rains are both from Alabama. Both 
are chairmen of the Housing subcom- 
mittees in their respective houses. 
Both are typical “Southern liberals”: 
internationalist on foreign policy, 
progressive on most domestic issues, 
but responsive to the segregationist 
attitudes of their constituents. Both 
profess to believe that the Executive 
order would sabotage the Federal 
housing program for which they 
have worked long and hard. Both 
concede that they have also worked 
long and hard to see that no such 
order is ever issued. 

Last October 6, Senator Sparkman 
telegraphed the President: “As one 
who has had practical experience 


in legislating, you know that we 
could never have put through Con- 
gress this year’s great housing meas- 
ure if such an order had been in 
effect.” Recently he expanded on 
this point: “Take public housing. 
Every little Southern city has a 
public housing project, a lot of 
them for Negroes. But if that order 
came out, why would a Southern 
Senator vote for the 100,000 units in 
last year’s bill when he knew no 
city in his state or in the South 
would build a single new unit?” 

Rains, who faces a tough state-wide 
primary in May, is even more blunt. 
“I’ve reminded the President that I 
pushed his 1961 housing bill through 
the House for him. He gave me the 
pen he signed the bill with. I’ve got 
a lot of those pens. But I also told 
the President that I couldn’t have 
got that bill through if the order 
had been out. I would have missed 
by fifty votes—including my own. 
The President’s a practical man. 
He’s been up here. He knows there 
aren’t enough votes from New York 
and Massachusetts to pass a hous- 
ing bill—or any bill, for that mat- 
ier. 

These arguments were pressed at 
the White House in the second week 
of December. On the _ eleventh, 
Sparkman dropped by for “a little 
bull session with the President.” 
The next day Rains talked with the 
White House by telephone. ‘Two 
weeks later word leaked out that the 
order had been postponed. 


‘The Showdown Must Come 


Sources in the White House were 
quoted then as saying the President 
had decided to push first for crea- 
tion of a Cabinet-level Department 
of Housing and Urban Affairs 
headed by Robert Weaver. Last 
month he announced he would do 
this by Executive order, having 
failed to get a bill to create such a 
department past the House Rules 
Committee. 

White House officials now deny 
that the two decisions were linked. 
But these stories caused resentment 
among Negroes, who felt the depart- 
ment was thrown them as a sop. 
The New York Amsterdam News 
summed it up this way: “If Robert 
Weaver is made a member of the 
President’s Cabinet and _ discrimi- 
nation continues in Federal housing, 


Negroes will have won nothing but 
a dark, dubious ‘prestige’ victory.” 

Louis Martin, the Negro deputy 
chairman of the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee, says this resentment 
is still limited largely to the profes- 
sionals in the civil-rights field and 
to leaders of Negro opinion. “Don't 
worry,” he said; “‘we’ll get the order 
out before the rank and file begins 
to get restless. Of course, I wanted 
it out last tall for the campaigns in 
New Jersey and San Antonio. We 
_ just couldn’t get it then, but it'll be 
out before next November. Mean- 
while, we’ve got to explain as best 
we can.” 


HE PRESIDENT did his first public 
explaining at a press conference 
on January 15. Asked why he had not 
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yet fulfilled his campaign pledge, 
he said: “‘Well, I think that—I stated 
that I would issue that order when 
I considered it to be in the public 
interest, and when I considered it 
to make an important contribution 
to advancing the rights of our citi- 
zens ... And I am fully conscious of 
the wording of the statement to 
which you refer, and plan to meet 
my responsibilities in regard to this 
matter.” ) 

But the President insisted that 
his administration was “proceeding 
ahead in a way which will maintain 
a consensus, and which will advance 
this cause.’’ He cited progress during 
the past year through Executive ac- 
tion on voting rights, Federal em- 
ployment, and interstate travel. 

His explanation failed to satisfy 


most champions of the _ order. 
Arnold Aronson of the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights summed 
up the feeling of many: “I think the 
President has done a lot this first 
year to change the whole tone of the 
Federal government on civil rights 
and some forward steps have been 
taken. But the delay of this order 
indicates the administration has 
been fooling itself when it talks 
about the advantages of Executive 
action. It is now clear that Executive 
action is subject to the same kind of 
pressures as legislation. Ultimately, 
if we’re going to get that order, 
there’s going to have to be a show- 
down with the Southerners in Con- 
gress. The timing is up to the 
President. But the showdown must 
come.” 
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Joseph B, Robiscn 
Chaizman, Legal Conmzittee 
Naticnal Committee Against Discrimination in Hovsing 
On November 20, 1962, President Fernedy issued an executive order 

(No. 11063), barring discriminaticn in the sale or reutal of housing receiving 
fecerai assistance. The order has met with a mixed recepticn. Generaily, the 
civil rights furces have agreed in describing it as only a first step, since 
many areas that are regarded as within the reach of the executive power were 
left ‘untouched, Nevertheless, the order as it stands can substantially reduce 


the extent of segregation and discrimination in federally assisted housing. 


This report first describes the order ard then discusses what it will 


do as well as whet it wiil not do. It also covers the basic reguiations issued 
by the Federal Sousing Administration on Novambor 30. firilar regulations have 
been issued Ly the Vetarans Administration. 


The terms cf the Crider 


The purpsses cf the order are given in a series of “whereas” clauses. 
They include: achieving the goal set forth in the 1949 Housing Act of "a decent 
home anc a suitsilie living environment for every American"; assuring that bene- é 
fits mace pcssible by the federal heusing program are made availabie to ail 
Americans, without regard to race, cclcr, creed or national origin; and pre- 
venting the segregated patterns of housing that produce other forms of segre- 


gation that deprive Americans of equal opportunity. 


By, 


Section 101(a) contains the basic prohibition of discrimination: all 


federal agencies involved in housing programs are directed to prevent discrin- 
ination in the sale or rental of “residential property and related facilities," 
including vacant land. However, this provision applies only to four classes 
of property: (1) property that is operated by the Federal Government; (2) 
property that is "provided" by loans or contributions which the Federal Govern- 
ment agrees to make after the date of the executive order; (3) property that 

is provided by loans guaranteed or insured by the Federal Government or other- 
wise secured by the credit of the Federal Government after that date; and (4) 
property that is obtained from a state or local government agency receiving aid 
from the Federal Government under a contract made after that date. 

It will be noted that, with one exception, this provision does not apply 
to any present housing or even to housing built in the future if the contract 
or other arrangement for federal support was made before November 20. The one 
exception, housing owned and operated by the Federal Government, is a very 
small part of the total market. 

Section 101(b) deals with lending institutions. It directs all federal 
agencies to prevent discrimination in lending practices with respect to loans 
hereafter insured by the Federal Government. 

Section 102 covers existing housing. The Housing and Home Finance 


Agency and all other executive agencies are directed to "use their good offices 


and to take other appropriate action permitted by law, including the institution 


of appropriate litigation, if required" to end discrimination in property which 


has already been provided with the kind of federal financial assistance de- 


scribed in Section 101(a). 
Sections 201 to 203 deal with implementation of the order by the various 


federal agencies. Primary responsibility for obtaining compliance with the 
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order is placed é the various egencies fer whatever part of the: federal housings 
program they administer, - Within 30 daye efter the date of the order, each 
agency is to adopt rules and regulation and is tc "make such exemptions 

and exceptions” as may be consistent with law end necessary of appropriate 

to carrying out the order. 

The agencies, however, are to work closely with the President's Committee 
on Equal Opportunity in Housing, described below. Within 30 days of the order, | 
the agencies are te submit to the Committee reports outlining their programs, 
They must give tne Committee whatever informaticn and assistance it requests. 
They are also to cooperate with the Committee to make theiz various programs 
as consistent as possible, 

Sections 301 to 304 deal with enforcement. Under Section 301, the Com- 
wittee | and any of the housing agencies may hold public or private hearings, 
Under Section 302, if any agency concludes that any person, company or governme= 
agency has violated any rule or reguletion adopted under the order or any non- 
discrimination provision in any contract, it shall try to correct the violation 
by coneiliation. Thereafter, it may take appropriate action to correct the 
violation, including (a) cancellation of the ccntract for federai aid, (b) barri 
the violator from further aid until compliance is assured, and (c) refusing to 
approve a lending institution or a lender as a beneficiary under any program. 
Section 303 directs the agencies, in appropriate cases, to refer violations to 
the Attorney General “for such civil or criminal action as he may deem appro- 
priate." Under Section 304, any agency may invoke the sanctions ‘described abov: 
ageinst any operator that has violated the regulations of another agency. 

Section 401 establishes the President't Committee on Equal Opportunity in 
Housing. It is composed ¢f the Secretaries of Treasury, Defense and Agricultur: 
the Attorney General, the Housing and Home Finance Administrator, the VA Admin- 
istrator, the Chairman of the Pederal Home Loan Bank Board, a member of the 
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- «staff of the President’s Executive Office and "such other members as the Preside. 


shall from time to time appoint from the public." The representative of the 
President's office is to serve as the Chairman and Executive Director of the 
Committee. 

Under Section 402, each of the agencies subject to the order is to furnish 
assistance to and pay the expenses of the Committee, 

Section 501 gives the Committee the usual powers to adopt rules, to 
‘recommend programs and to report to the President. 

Section 502 directs the Committee to coordinate the activities of the 
various agencies, in order to achieve the over-all objective of equal opportunity 
in federal housing. It is to examine the rules of the various agencies and to 
make whatever recommendations it finds desirable. It shall also encourage 
_ educational programs by civic groups, 

Under Section 503, the Committee is to have an executive committee con- 
sisting of the Chairman and two other members designated by him from among the 
public members, The executive committee is to be primarily responsible for 
carrying out the functions of the Committee between Committee meetings. 

Section 601 makes clear the application cf the order to the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico and the territories, 


Section 602 directs that the order “shall become effective immediately.” 


We turn now to a discussion of how the order may be expected to operate. 
The Cut-Off Date 

As to all but federally owned and operated housing, the order creates a 
cut-off date for the application of the binding provisions of Section 101(a). 


That provision does not apply to housing covered by contracts already executed 


on November 20. However, the various agencies have power, under the "exemption" 


.Clause, to exclude some housing that was in the "pipe line” on the date of 
the order. 

The new FHA regulations exempt all housing covered by applications for 
mortgage gurantees that were on file by November 20, This accords with FHA's 
consistent practice of making rule changes inapplicable to pending applica- 
tions, Under the public housing program and others discussed below, exemptions 
will probably be given to those applications that had been processed to the 
point of awaiting final action by the national office. The exemptiens will be 
drawn in such a way as to prevent a last minute rush to get in under the dead- 
line, (In fact, it was this consideration that dictated making the order 
effective immediately.) 

For convenience in the following paragraphs, the term, "future housing," 


is used to describe any housing not exempted by the cut-off date regulations. 


Federaily-Operated Yousing 


The order bans discrimination in all housing owned or operated by the 
Federal Government. This means primarily (1) a substantiai amount of housing 
accommodations for personnel at defense bases (in which discrimination has 
already been effectively banned) and (2) about 34,000 units of housing re- 
captured by the FHA and other government agencies. Discrimination in the dis- 


position of this housing has been banned in theory but enforcement of this 


requirement has been spotty. 


Public Housing 


One of the most serious gaps in the order is the ambiguous way in which 
it treats existing public housing that was built with federal aid but is not 
now owned or operated by the Federal Gevernment. This is tas balk of public . 
housing. It is owned and cperated by local housing atuhorities established 


by state and lecal governments. Its ccnstruction was made possible by federal 


-money in the first place and all of it receives continuing support. This takes 


the form of annual payments by the Federal Government to the local housing 
authorities. The payments are used to pay their bonded indebtedness. It is 
these yearly contributions that maintain the low-rent nature of these develop- 
ments, The program at present includes 472,916 units in more than 1200 towns 
and cities. 

According to the Public Housing Administration which administers this 
program, over 80 percent of the existing housing is racially segregated, This 
segregation is clearly unconstitutional under a number of lower court rulings 
which the Supreme Court has refused to disturb. 

The general prohibitions of Section 101(a) of the order do not apply to 
the public housing already in existence or contracted for. However, it is 
likely that the provision in Section 102, providing for the institution of 
appropriate litigation with respect to existing housing, was intended to apply 
to this area. The Department of Justice has started a number of court actions 
to halt segregation in public facilities (such as parks, hospitals and schools) 
receiving contributions from the Federal Government. This would plainly suggest 
similar lawsuits to halt segregation in federally-supported public housing. 

All future public housing supported by the Federal Government will, of 
course, be covered by the terms of Section 101(a). 

Urban Renewal 

The Federal Government has had a program since 1949 for assistance to 
local governments for the improvement of atten areas. In large part, this 
so-called "Title I" program has resulted in the building of rental and co- 
operative accommodations owned and operated by private builders. This housing 


has not been subject to any federal anti-discrimination requirement and much 


of it is operated on a discriminatory basis. 


A more serious problem, however, has been the fact that redevelopment 
programs have been used by local authorities to reduce the amcunt of Negro and 
integrated housing. Programs have tended to be concentrated in Negro and in- 
tegrated areas. The new housing has often net been open to non-whites. Fre- 
quently, the relocation of the dispiaced families has conformed to existing 
patterns of segregation, with locai authorities maintaining separate lists of 
accommocations available for the displaced white arid non-white famiiies. it 
has been widely ccmaented that slum clearance is too often "Negro clearance,” 

Under the breader provisions of the 1961 Hsusing Act, urban renewal has 
become the keystone of federal housing activities. It is particularly important. 
therefore, that non-discriminatory measures. be enforced in this part of the 
federal housing pregram. 

The order clearly applies to discrimination in future redevelopment and 
renewal housing. However, as in the case of public housing, only the "good 
offices" provisions of Section 192 appiy to existing housing. 

As to future housing, the regulations can provide that companies con- 
structing housing in the redevelopment area agree to comply with the executive 
order, The agreement may be embodied in a covenant in the dee? by which the 
property is transferred. 

A serious weakness of the order is that it contains no provision clearly 
applying te the problem cf "Negro clearance," the selection of sites to perpetuat. 
segregation or discriminatory relocation practices. It will probably not be 
invoked to deal with these problems unless the public interest groups exert 
sufficient pressure to obtain action. There is no reason to believe that these 
problems cannot be covered by appropriate regulations. 

Urban renewal programs are not limited to residential uses. They may 


include schools, parks and other facilities, as well as commercial uses, The 


order applies to “housing and related facilities." The Urban Renewal Admini- 


stration, under this provision, will have power to prohibit discrimination 
in parks, schools and other facilities developed in connection with housing 
projects, 


FHA and VA 
The best know feature of the FHA and VA (Veterans Administration) 


programs is the guaranteeing of repayment of mortgages on individual homes. 
These programs have made it possible for families to buy homes with small down 
payments (and in some cases no down payment) where conventional financing re- 
quired payments of 50 percent or more of the purchase price. They tave also 
made possible lower interest rates. 

The new order, of course, will not apply to the sale or rental af any 
of the millions of homes now subject to FHA or VA guaranteed mortgages. 
Individuals buying homes with FHA or VA financing after November 20, 1962 will 
not be subject to the order when they resell or rent, even though, technically, 
such sales and rentals are within the terms of Section 10l(a). The new FHA 
regulations provide that the ban on discrimination shall not apply to “trans- 
actions involving any one or two-family dwelling which has been occupied by 
the seller.” 

It should be noted that the National Committee Against Discrimination 
in Housing, which speaks for most of the civil rights organizations on this 
| staat never asked for an order covering such sales. The small amount of 
eoumueiniiin control over the individual home owner and the difficulty of proving 
discrimination in individual resales would make it difficult to enforce such 


a provision. 


The important impact of the order will be on the builders who sell 


housing eligible for FHA and VA guarantees. These include the developers of 


‘whele new suburbs which have in the past been restricted to whites, Applica- 
tion cf the order to this type of enterprise is particulerly important since 
this has been the most notcrious abuse in the federal housing pregram. Less 
then two percent of the rew homes insured by FHA have been available to non- 
whites and much of this scart supply has been in segregated projects. 

The new FHA regulations make the crder applicable to builders from the 
earliest pcint at which they receive FHA assistance. They require that builders 
agree to comply with the non-discrimination regulaticns from the time that 
they are informed by FHA that their projact is eligible for FRA guararteed loans. 

FUA also tas a substantial program.affecting rental housing. For exampie. 
there are more than 400,950 units of such housing now in existence es a result 
of the now expired Secticn 608 program. FHA maintains a continuing control 
over this kind of housing. A represeataetive of FHA sits on the board of the 
corporation owning pon facility ani FRA has reserved power to take over the 
corporation if any of its regulations are violated. In addition, there is 
rental housing in the Section 207 nrcgram and cooperative hemes under Sec- 
tion 213. In both of these programs, FHA retaitis a continuing relationship 
with the property during the life of the guaranteed mertgege. 

Only future FrA rental heusing will be subject to the binding terms of 
Section 1C1(a) of the order, Existing housing will be covered by the "good 
offices" provision cf Section 1092. 


Other Prsgrens 


There are a number cf other pregrams that will be affected by the order. 
These include the pregram of housing for migratery farm workers, the program 
o£ loans and contributicns to universities for dormitories and faculty housing 
and the program of tecae an grants to non-profit organizations for housing for 


the elderly (which is already subject to ea non-discrimination requirement). 


ALL such housing arranged for in the future will come under the provisions 


of Section 101(a}. Housing already built or cemaitted will be covered only 
by Section 162. 


Lendine Instituticns 


The erder bars discrimination by lending institutics only as to loans 
insured or guaranteed by the Federal Government, that is, loans in the FHA 
and VA programs. Under the order, a bank that discriminatorily refuses to 
issue a mortgage cn a FHA cr VA home couid be denied approval as a lender 
for such housing. This would mean that it wouid not get the benefit of FHA 
and VA guarantees. 

Before the order was issued, a much broader coverage of lending insti- 
tutions had teen urged. In particular, the United States Civil Rights Com- 
mission had recommended that the President prchibit discrimination in lending 
by ail institutions supervised by the Federal Government, This would have 
included all federal and virtually all state savings and loan associations, 
all naticnal banks and those state-chartered banks that are in the Federal 
Reserve System and all banks under the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

The order does nct teuch discriminaticn in either the lending activ- 
ities of those institutions or the sale cr rentel of housing covered by their 
loans. The result is that the order applies, acccrding to the best estimate, 
to only about 25 percent of the total amount of new housing. 

It should be noted that, on June 1, 1961, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board adopted a resolution stating that it opposes discrimination by 
financial institutions over whivh it has supervisory authority. (These in- 
stitutions hold 97 percent ($69.5 billion) of all savings and loan assets. 
They are responsible for more than 30 percent of all home financing. Most 


important, they issued 50 percent of the non-FIiA and -VA mortgages under 
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$20,000 in 1960.) However, this order has not been implemented in any way. 
Civil rights groups will now move to obtain action under the FALEB reselu- 


tion. 


Procedural Aspocts 

A number of references have been mede above to the rules and reguletions 
that may be adopted by the various agencies to carry out the order. Those 
regulations will determine the effectiveness of the crder in a number of 
respects. 

The agencies are given power ta carve out exemptions from the scope 
of the order, This is an unusvai and petentially dangerous provision. Ae 
already noted, the FHA has excluded the resale cf singie homes. Hcwever, 
it could also exempt other forms cf hcusing and it is given no standard on 
which to base such exemptions. 

Presumably, it will be the respensibility of the new President's 
Committee to superviee this precess. Although the Committee is not given 
power to veto any agency regulations, it can be assumed that it will be able 
to prevent any serious impairment of the order, 

It is not impoesible that agency rules and regulations will aiso extend 
the prohibition ef discrimination beyond the terns cf the order. it has been 
the position of the civil rights ocrganizaticns thet the agencies have power 
themselves to prchibit discrimination withcut waiting for a Presidential 
order. That power presumably continues now that the order has been issued. 

The order does not specifically direct that anti-discrimivation 
clauses be placed in the application and contract forms used by the various 
agencies. (The executive order against discrininaticn in employment by 
government agencies and government contrectors spells out the requirement of 


an anti-discrimination clause in government contracts in gzeat detail.) 
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Fowever, the order does refer at a number cf places to such clauses and the 


new FHA regulations provide for them at a number cf points. It may be 
assumed thet they wiil also be provided fer in the regulations of other 
agencies, 

Inclusicn cf such clauses in all agreements subject to the erder is 
extremely impertant. The very fact that the erder has been couched in 
generalities makes it essential that the cbligations of those who deal with 
thin wiedient be spelled cut in detail in the agreement under which the 
receive government aid. 

the sanctions set forth in Section 302 (cancellation of coatracts and 
ineligibility for future contracts and other benefits) are appropriate and 
effective. The provision for litigation to end discrimination in existing 
hovsing has aiready been commented on. It would be appropriate fer the 
Public Housing Administration to adopt regulations baring segregation by 
lccal housing acthorities cperating existing public housing projects receiv- 
ing federal grants. Such reguiations could require the authorities to report 
on their prectices with respect tc race and te present plans for ending ex- 
isting segregaticn. They cculd also previdc for the institution of lawsuits 
if segregation exists and is not halted. 

The order does not detail the procedure for ernforcemert, other than 
to give primary responsibility to the various agencies ard to enpower them 
to hold public or private hearings. The new THA reguiations provide for a 
complaint procedure under which complaints will be investigated and passed 
on by the lecal field office director, with an appeal tc the FHA Commissioner. 
The other agencies can be expected to adopt similar reguiatiens. Yowever, 
it is not expected that the agencies wili confine their enforcement efforts 


toe the disposition of indcividusi conplaints. 
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* 


The provision under Section 303, that violators be reported to the 
Attorney General for "civil or criminal action," has been widely quoted by 


critics cf the order as threatening wholesaie jail sentences. However, this 


provision probably applies only to fraudulent statements by applicants regarding 


discriminatory practices and similar misconduct. 
Probable Impact of the Order 

Estimates vary as to the amount of housing covered by the new order, 
It is probabiy absut 25 percent of the total of the new housing that will 
come cn the market in the future. It shculd also be noted that a large part 
of this housing is already covered by fair housing lawe now in effect in 
eleven states -- Alaska, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Massachusette, 
Minne scta, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Oregon and Pennsylvania. 
Those states include 36.4 percent eof the population of this country. There 
are also a number ef states and local laws covering various kinds of publicly 
assisted housing. 

Based on experience with executive orders in other areas and with the 
many state anti-discrimination laws, it can be confidently predicted that 
the new crder will neither ruin the housing industry nor reform it cvernight. 
Predictiozws iite that of Senator A. Wiliis Robertson, of Virginia, that the 
order will curtail housing constructicn “by anywhere from 25 to 50%" are 
certainly ili-founded. Repeated studies show that there has been no curtail- 
ment of constxuction in the states andi cities that have adopted fair housing 
laws. On the other hand, the beneficial impact of the order will be felt 
only gradually, judging by the experience under fair housing laws. Much 


will depend on the vizor of enforcement and also on the scope of demand for 


good housing from minority groups. 
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. a) 


It has been widely predicted that the order will cause a shift by 


builders away from the various programs sf federal aesistance. The theory is 
that, te avoid the anti-discrimination requirement, builders will use conven- 
tional finencing rather than FHA-guarenteed loans and that they will stay out 
of urban renewal programs. Here again, the experience with state statutes 
indicates thet that is net a serious threat. Pricr to adoption of the present 
broad fair housing laws, a mrster cf states adcpted laws prohibiting discrimni- 
nation cnly in PSA and other publicly assisted housing. These iaws did net 
result in a drop in FHA construction compared with other states not having such 
laws. The reason appears to be that the benefits obtained by builders under 
the varicus federal programs are great enough to overcome any reluctance they 
may have to try to operate under a non-discri-:nination requiwetient. 

To the extent that there is a shift in the buildirg industry away from 
federal programs, it will emphasize the need for a breader federal order dealing 
with housing financed through federally supervised lending instituticns. [It 
must be noted, however, that nc federal order can reach the entire housing 
market. Hence, iesuence of the order wiii net end the nesd fer state and 
local fair heusing Isws. Many bul ldees aud othere ective in the housing ir- 
dustry have expressed the opiziten that, if there tis to be an anti-discrimination 
requirement at atl, it should be as broad as poesibie. Otherwise, it creates 
a new form of discrimination among buiiders, 

In the eleven states hoving fair housing laivs, the new order will apply 
te varying arisuncs of housing act already cevered by the state statute. As to 
housing covered by both statute and order, the order will provide an additional 
(and perhaps more potent} enforcement procedure, It is expected that efforts 
will be made to arrive at working agreements between the Federal Gcvernment and 


the varicus state enforcement agencies dealing with the areas in which they 


beth heve jurisdiction. 
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‘. The only piace whan a substantial curtailment of federal housing pro- 
grams may occur as a result of the crder is in the Deep Scuth. it is entirely 
possible that the order will halt public housing programs in the South for a 
time. Mowever, the South has always bad more than its proportionate share 

of public hcusing pregrams. Moreover, it is quite likely that the South will 
continue to use public housing to take care ef persons displaced by urban 
renewal programs. Such public housing may be technically designated as non- 
discriminatory but will in fact be used only by Negro families. Urban renewal 
programs may also be cut down to some extent in the South, FHA developments 
will probably not be substantially affected becanse socia) pressure and other 
sanctions can be counted on to block the estabiishment of integrated private 


hons:ng developments. However, as the order becomes effective in the North, 


it will gradvaliv be invoked more and more in the South. 


While the order is nct all that civil rights growps heave sought (and 
will contirve to seek), it will cextainly achieve positive gains. Discrimina- 
tion and segregation in federai housing have been fermeily declared to be 
illegal ard steps have been initiated to ond this long-standing abuse. The 
order establishes a new ethic for federal housing that should have a profound 


effect cn the housing industry and ultimately on the structure of America. 


Nevember 30, 1962 
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HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Office of the Administrator 
Washington 25, D. C. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
OF 


EXECUTIVE ORDER ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


The preamble of the proposed Order points out that discrimination, 
because of race, color, creed, or national origin in Federally-aided 
housing is unfair and unjust aad inconsistent with the public policy of 
the United States as manifested in its Constitution and laws, and thwarts 
the goal expressed by Congress in the Housing Act of 1949 -- to provide a 
decent home and suitable living environment for all American families. 

It asserts that discrimination in housing results not only in substandard 
housing conditions for many Americans 2 but also furthers discrimination 
in other fields ° ‘The preamble states that 28 is the obligation of the 
Executive Branch of the Goversment to oaunuiibiies all laws providing 
Federal financial assistance for housing and related facilities so that 
benefits under these laws will be available to all Americans without 


discrimination. 
PART I = PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION 


Section 101. Directs all departments and agencies in the executive 


branch of the Federal Government, in so far as their functions relate to 
the provision » rehabilitation, or operation of housing and related 
facilities, to take all action necessary and appropriate to prevent 
discrimination because of race, color, creed, or national origin, in 
the sale, leasing, rental or other disposition of residential property 


and related facilities, which are: 


(1) owned by the Federal Government; or 


(2) provided with future loans, advances, grants, or 
contributions from the Federal Government; or 
(3) provided by loans hereafter insured or guaranteed 
by the Federal Government; or 
(4) provided by the development of urban renewal project 
land obtained from a public agency receiving Federal 
assistance under future urban renewal loan or grant 
contracts. | 
This Section also prohibits discrimination in lending practices with 
respect to Federally insured or guaranteed loans on residential property 


and related facilities. 


Section 102. Directs the Housing and Home Finance Agency and all 


other affected departments and agencies to use their good offices and to 
take other appropriate action, including litigation where necessary, to 
promote the abandonment of discriminatory practices with respect to 
residential property related facilities previously provided with 


certain Federal assistance. 
PART II - IMPLEMENTATION BY DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Section 201. Directs the affected departments and agencies to submit 
@ report to the President's Committee on Equal Opportunity in Housing 


within thirty days, outlining current programs affected by the Order. 


Section 202. Charges the affected departments and agencies with 


primary responsibility for compliance and directs them to cooperate with 


the Committee and furnish it with information and assistance as requested. 


Section 203. Directs the affected departments and agencies to issue 


such rules and regulations, adopt such procedures and policies, and make 
such exemptions and exceptions, within thirty days from the date of the 
Order, as may be consistent with law and necessary or appropriate to carry 


out the purposes of the Order. 
This Section also directs the affected departments and agencies to 


consult with the Committee to achieve consistency and uniformity. 


PART III - ENFORCEMENT 
Section 301. Authorizes the Committee, any of its subcommittees, 
and any officer or employee designated by the affected departments and 


agencies to hold public or private hearings for compliance, enforcement 


or educational purposes. 


Section 302. Directs the affected departments and agencies to use 


informal means, including conference, conciliation and persuasion to cure 
violations by any person, firm, State or local public agency. In 
addition, this Section authorizes each department and agency to take such 
action as may be appropriate under its governing laws, including the 


following: 
(1) cancel Federal aid contracts in whole or in part; or 


(2) withhold further aid under any program affected by the 


Order; or 
(3) refuse to approve, or withdraw approval from, lending 
institutions or any other lender as beneficiary under any 


program affected by the Order. 


Section 303. Directs executive departments and agencies, in appro- 


priate cases, to refer violations to the Attorney General for civil or 
criminal action. This Section also authorizes the Attorney General to 
furnish legal advice concerning the Order to the Committee and any 


department or agency on request. 


Section 304. Authorizes the heads of affected departments and agencies 
to debar private persons and firms which have violated the rules, regula- 
tions, or procedures of other departments and agencies affected by this 


Order. 


PART IV - ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 
ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


Section 401. Establishes the President's Committee on Equal Oppor- 


tunity in Housing, which shall be composed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Defense; the Attorney General; the Secretary 
of Agriculture; the Housing and Home Finance Administrator; the Adminis- 


trator of Veterans Affairs; the Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank 


Board; a member of the staff of the Executive Office of the President 


to be assigned to the Committee by direction of the President; and such 
members from the public as the President shall from time to time appoint. 
This Section further provides that the member assigned by the President 
from the staff of the Executive Office shall serve as Chairman and 
Executive Director of the Committee. Each department or agency head may 


designate an alternate to represent him in his absence. 


Section 402. Directs each department or agency subject to the Order 


to furnish assistance to and defray the necessary expenses of the 
Committee to the extent authorized by law. 


PART V - POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT'S 
COMMITTEE ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


Section 501. Directs the Committee to recommend general policies 


and procedures to implement the Order, make reports to the President as 
required, but at least annually, and to adopt rules for its own delibera- 
tions. It also authorizes the Committee to provide for the establishment 


of subcommittees whose members shall be appointed by the Chairman. 


Section 502. Directs the Committee to promote the coordination of 


the activities of departments and agencies under the Order, taking into 
consideration both the over-all objectives of Federal legislation relating 
to housing and the right of every individual to participate without 


discrimination in the benefits of programs providing Federal aid to 


housing. 
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This Section also authorizes the Committee to confer with represen- 
tatives of Federal departments and eabuctes » State or local public agencies 
and interested private groups. It further authorizes the Committee to 
examine the rules, regulations, procedures, policies, and practices of any 
departments or agencies subject to the Order, and make appropriate recom- 


mendations to effectuate the purposes of the Order. 
In addition, it directs the Committee to encourage educational programs 


by civic, educational, religious, industrial, labor, and other non-govern- 
mental groups to eliminate the causes of discrimination in housing and 


related facilities provided with Federal assistance. 


Section 503. Provides for an executive committee consisting of the 


Committee's Chairman and two other members designated by him from among 
the public members, and directs that the Committee's Chairman shall serve 
also as Chairman of the Executive Committee. This Section charges the 
Executive Committee with primary responsibility for carrying out the 
functions of the full Committee between meetings of the full Committee 


and authorizes the Executive Committee to act for the full Committee to 


the extent authorized by it. 


PART VI - MIS 


Section 601. Defines “departments and agencies” to include 


wholly-owned or mixed-ownership Government corporations, and defines "State" 


to include the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 


the territories of the United States. 


T 


Section 602. Provides that the Order shall become effective 


immediately. 


November 21, 1962 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 
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EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


WHEREAS the granting of Federal assistance for the provision, 
rehabilitation, or operation of housing and related facilities from which 
Americans are excluded because of their race, color, creed, or national 
origin is unfair, unjust, and inconsistent with the public policy of the 
United States as manifested in its Constityrtion and laws; and 


WHEREAS the Congress in the Housing Act of 1949 has declared that 
the general welfare and security of the Nation and the health and living 
standards of its people require the realization as soon as feasible of the 
goal of a decent home and a suitable living environment for every American 
famidy; and 7 


WHEREAS discriminatory policies and practices based upon race, color, 
creed, or national origin now operate to deny many Americans the benefits of 
housing financed through Federal assistance and as a consequence prevent 
such assistance from providing them with an alternative to substandard, un- 
safe, unsanitary, and overcrowded housing; and 


WHEREAS such discriminatory policies and practices result in segre- 
gated patterns of housing and necessarily produce other forms of discrimination 
and segregation which deprive many Americans of equal opportunity in the 
exercise of their unalienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 

ness; and 


WHEREAS the executive branch of the Government, in faithfully 
executing the laws of the United States which authorize Federal financial 
assistance, directly or indirectly, for the provision, rehabilitation, and 
operation of housing and related facilities, is charged with an obligation and 
duty to assure that those laws are fairly administered and that benefits there- 
under are made available to all Americans without regard to their race, color, 
creed, or national origin: 


NOW, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in me as President 
of the United States by the Constitution and laws of the United States, itis 
ordered as follows: 


PART I - PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION 


Section 101. I hereby direct all departments and agencies in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, insofar as their functions relate to the provision, 
rehabilitation, or operation of housing and related facilities, to take all action 
necessary and appropriate to prevent discrimination because of race, color, creed, 


or national origin - 


(a) 


(b) 


in the sale, leasing, rental, or other disposition of residential 
property and related facilities (including land to be developed 
for residential use), or in the use or occupancy thereof, if such 
property and related facilities are - 


(i) 


owned or operated by the Federal Government, or 


(ii) . provided in whole or in part with the aid of loans, advances, 


(iii) 


(iv) 


grants, or contributions hereafter agreed to be made by the 
Federal Government, or 


provided in whole or in part by loans hereafter insured, 
guaranteed, or otherwise secured by the credit of the 


Federal Government, or 


provided by the development or the redevelopment of real 
property purchased, leased, or otherwise obtained from a 
State or local public agency receiving Federal financial 
assistance for slum clearance or urban renewal with respect 
to such real property under a loan or grant contract hereafter 


entered into; and 


in the lending practices with respect to residential property and 
related facilities {including land to be developed for residential use) 
of lending institutions, insofar as such practices relate toloans 
hereafter insured or guaranteed by the Federal Government. 


Section 102. I hereby direct the Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
all other executive departments and agencies to use their good offices and to take 
other appropriate action permitted by law, including the institution of appropriate 
litigation, if required, to promote the abandonment of discriminatory practices 
with respect to residential property and related facilities heretofore provided with 
Federal financial assistance of the types referred to in Section 101 (a) (ii), (iii), 


and (iv). 


PART II - IMPLEMENTATION BY DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Section 201. Each executive department and agency subject to this order 
is directed to submit to the President’s Committee on Equal Opportunity in Housing 
established pursuant to Part IV of this order (hereinafter sometimes referred to as 
the Committee), within thirty days from the date of this order, a report outlining 
all current programs administered by it which are affected by this order. 


Section 202. Each such department and agency shall be primarily 
responsible for obtaining compliance with the purposes of this order as the order 
applies to programs administered by it; and is directed to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee, to furnish it, in accordance with law, such information and assistance as it 
may request in the performance of its functions, and to report to it at such intervals 


as the Committee may require. 

Section 203. Each such department and agency shall, within thirty days 
from the date of this order, issue such rules and regulations, adopt such pro- 
cedures and policies, and make such exemptions and exceptions as may be 
consistent with law and necessary or appropriate to effectuate the purposes of 
this order. Each such department and agency shall consult with the Committee 
in order to achieve such consistency and uniformity as may be feasible. 


PART III - ENFORCEMENT 


Section 301. The Committee, any subcommittee thereof, and any officer 
or employee designated by any executive department or agency subject to this 
order may hold such hearings, public or private, as the Committee, department, 
or agency may deem advisable for compliance, enforcement, or educational 


purposes. 


Section 302. If any executive department or agency subject to this order 
concludes that any person or firm (including but not limited to any individual, 
partnership, association, trust, or corporation) or any State or local public 
agency has violated any rule, regulation, or procedure issued or adopted pursuant 
to this order, or any nondiscrimination provision included in any agreement or 
contract pursuant to any such rule, regulation, or procedure, it shall endeavor to 
end and remedy such violation by informal means, including conference, concili- 
ation, and persuasion unless similar efforts made by another Federal department 
or agency have been unsuccessful. In conformity with rules, regulations, pro- 
cedures, or policies issued or adopted by it pursuant to Section 203 hereof, a 
department or agency may take such action as may be appropriate under its 
governing laws, including, but not limited to, the following: 


It may - 


(a) cancel or terminate in whole or in part any agreement or contract 
with such person, firm, or State or local public agency providing 
for a loan, grant, contribution, or other Federal aid, or for the 


payment of a commission or fee; 


(b) refrain from extending any further aid under any program admin- 
istered by it and affected by this order until it is satisfied that 
the affected person, firm, or State or local public agency will 
comply with the rules, regulations, and procedures issued or 
adopted pursuant to this order, and any nondiscrimination provi- 
sions included in any agreement or contract; 


(c) refuse to approve a lending institution or any other lender as a 
beneficiary under any program administered by it which is 
affected by this order or revoke such approval if previously given. 


Section 303. In appropriate cases executive departments and agencies 
shall refer to the Attorney General violations of any rules, regulations, or pro- 
cedures issued or adopted pursuant to this order, or violations of any non- 
discrimination provisions included in any agreement or contract, for such civil 
or criminal action as he may deem appropriate. The Attorney General is 
authorized to furnish legal advice concerning this order to the Committee and 


to any department or agency requesting such advice. 


Section 304. Any executive department or agency affected by this order 


may also invoke the sanctions provided in Section 302 where any person or firm, 
including a lender, has violated the rules, regulations, or procedures issued or 


adopted pursuant to this order, or the nondiscrimination provisions included in 
any agreement or contract, with respect to any program affected by this order 
administered by any other executive department or agency. 


PART IV - ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


Section 401. There is hereby established the President’s Committee on 
Equal Opportunity in Housing which shall be composed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; the Secretary of Defense; the Attorney General; the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; the Housing and Home Finance Administrator; the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs; the Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board; a member 
of the staff of the Executive Office of the President to be assigned to the 


Committee by direction of the President, and such other members as the President 
shall from time to time appoint from the public. The member assigned by the 
President from the staff of the Executive Office shall serve as the Chairman and 
Executive Director of the Committee. Each department or agency head may desig+ 
nate an alternate to represent him in his absence. | 


Section 402. Each department or agency subject to this order shall, to 
the extent authorized by law (including 8 214 of the Act of May 3, 1945, 59 Stat. 
134 (31 U.S.C. 691)), furnish assistance to and defray the necessary expenses 


of the Committee. 


PART V - POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 
ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


Section 501. The Committee shall meet upon the call of the Chairman and 
at such other times as may be provided by its rules. It shall: (a) adopt rules to 
govern its deliberations and activities; (b) recommend general policies and pro- 
cedures to implement this order; (c) consider reports as to progress under this 
order; (d) consider any matters which may be presented to it by any of {ts members; 
and (e) make such reports to the President as he may require or the Committee shall 
deem appropriate. A report to the President shall be made at least once annually 
and shall include references to the actions taken and results achieved by depart- 
ments and agencies subject to this order. The Committee may provide for the 
establishment of subcommittees whose members shall be appointed by the Chairman. 


Section 502. (a) The Committee shall take such steps as it deems neces- 
Sary and appropriate to promote the coordination of the activities of departments 
and agencies under this order. In so doing, the Committee shall consider the 
overall objectives of Federal legislation relating to housing and the right of every 
individual to participate without discrimination because of race, color, creed, or 
national origin in the ultimate benefits of the Federal programs subject to this order. 


(b) The Committee may confer with representatives of any department or 
agency, State or local public agency, civic, industry, or labor group, or any other 
group directly or indirectly affected by this order; examine the relevant rules, 
regulations, procedures, policies, and practices of any department or agency 
subject to this order and make such recommendations as may be necessary or 
desirable to achieve the purposes of this order. 


(c) The Committee shall encourage educational programs by civic, educa- 
tional, religious, industry, labor, and other nongovernmental groups to eliminate 
the basic causes of discrimination in housing and reiated facilities provided with 


Federal assistance. 


Section 503. The Committee shall have an executive committee consisting 
of the Committee's Chairman and two other members designated by him from among 
the public members. The Chairman of the Committee shall also serve as Chairman 
of the Executive Committee. Between meetings of the Committee, the Executive 
Committee shall be primarily responsible for carrying out the functions of the 
Committee and may act for the Committee to the extent authorized by it. 


PART VI - MISCELLANEOUS 
Section 601. As used in this order, the term “departments and agencies” 


includes any whollyypwned or mixed-ownership Government corporation, and the 
term “State” includes the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 


and the territories of the United States. 


Section 602. This order shall become effective immediately. 


/s/ John F. Kennedy 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


November 20, 1962 


EXCERPT FROM PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S PRESS CONFERENCE, NOVEMBER 20,1962 


Question: 


Answer: 


Question: 


Answer: 


Mr. President, with regard to your housing order, could you 
explain, first, why you have taken so long to sign the 
order;:second, does it become effective tomorrow morning 

for loans and guarantees and everything else that is not 
complete .... 

Yes, that is correct. 

...and third, what assessment have you made of the possible 
economic impact? 

Well, I said that I would issue it at the time when I 


thought it was in the public interest, and now is the time. 


Secondly, it would become effective immediately. Thirdly, 


I don't think that its immediate effect--there may be some 
adverse reaction--but I think that we will be able to 

proceed in the development of our housing industry which 

is important to our economy. I know one builder the other 
day in part of New York. said that he would be very much 
against the housing order because it would hurt his develop- 
ment, and he was reminded that there was a more stringent 
law in effect in New York at the time, so that I think that 
some of the fears have been exaggerated. In any case, it's 


sound public, constitutional policy and we've done it. 


- 
f 


AMMEDIATE RELEASE NOVEMBER 20, 1962 


Office of the White House Press Secretary 


tam WHITE HOUSE 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


IL would also Like tc announce that I have today signed an executive order 
directing Federal departments and agencies to take every proper and legal 
action to prevent discrimination in the sale or lease of housing facilities 
owned or operated by the Federal Government; housing constructed or sold as 
a result of loans or grants to be made by the Federal Government or by loans 
to be insured or guaranteed by the Federal Government; and housing to be 
available through the development or redevelopment of property under Federal 


slum clearance or urban renewal programs. 


With regard to existing housing facilities constructed or purchased as a 
result of direct loans or grants from the Federal Government, or under 
Federal guarantees, or as a result of the urban renewal program, I have 
directed the Housing Agency and other appropriate agencies to use their 
good offices to promote and encourage the abandonment of discriminatory 


practices that may now exist. 


In order to assist the departments and agencies in implementing this policy 
and to coordinate their efforts, I have established the President's Committee 


on Equal Opportunity in Housing. 


It is neither proper nor equitable that Americans should be denied the 
benefits of housing owned by the Federal Government or financed through 

the Federal assistance on the basis of their race, color, creed or national 
origin. Our national policy is equal opportunity for all and the Federal 
Government will continue to take such legal and proper steps as it may 

to achieve the realization of that goal. 


raw 


FACTS ABOUT THE HOUSING OF THE NONWHITE POPULATION 
A Digest of Bureau of the Census Data 


tion: The Nation's nonwhite population has increased at a rate only 
Slightly faster than the white population. In 1920 nonwhites made up 
10 percent of the total; in 1960, 11 percent. 


Place of Residence: More than two-fifths of all nonwhites live outside the 
South; in urban areas the proportion is 55 percent. In contrast with 
whites, who increasingly tend to live outside central cities, more than 
half of all nonwhites and 70 percent of urban nonwhites live in central 
cities. Less than 10 percent of nonwhites live in suburban fringes. 


Home Ownership: Less than two-fifths of nonwhites are homeowners, compared 
with nearly two-thirds of whites. 


Overcrowding: The rate of doubling of nonwhites, about 5 percent, is more 
than twice that of whites. Six percent of urban nonwhite homeowners, 
14 percent of renters, are badly overcrowded. Comparable figures for 
white families are 1 and 3 percent respectively. 


Condition of Housing: About half the nonwhite renters and two-fifths the 


nonwhite homeowners live in substandard dwellings. Only one-fifth 
the white renters and cge-tenth the white homeowners have substandard 


quarters. 


Age of Houses: Only one in ten nonwhite homeowners lives in a house built 
since 1955; about two-thirds are in units standing in 1940. Less than 
half of white homeowners live in prewar housing. 


Value of Houses: The median value of $6,700 for homes owned by nonwhites 
is only 55 percent of the nearly $12, 230 figure for white-owned houses. 


Rents Paid: The gross rent of nonwhite renters, $58 is roughly 80 percent 
of the $75 paid by white renters. 


November 20, 1962 
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THE NONWHITE POPULATION 
A Summary of Salient Statistics 


I. Population Trend 
TOTAL WHITE NONWHITE 
% Chg. % Chg. % Chg. 
Year Millions Since 1920 Millions Since 1920 Millions Since 1920 
48 States 
105.7 - 9.8 - 10.9 me 
1930 122.8 +162 110.3 +17% 12.5 +152 
190 131.7 +25 118.2 +25 13.5 +2), 
1950 150.7 +143 134.9 +h2 15.8 +5 
1960 178.5 +69 158.5 +68 20.0 +8), 
SO States 
179.3 “ 158.8 3 - 20.5 ~ 
II. Regional Distribution of Nonwhites 
Percent distribution ) 
1950 1960 
Total Urban Rural Total Urban Rural 
100.02 100.0% 100.0% 100.02 100.0% 100.0% 
North 27.3 40.9 5 33.1 43.1 6.6 
South 64.0 9.3 87.6 56.1 45.1 85.1 
West “Set 9.8 6.9 10.8 13.6 8.3 
III. Where Nonwhites Live 
1950 1960 
Millions of Persons 
White Nonwhite White ##Nonwhite 
Total 135.1 16.2 158.8 20.5 
Urban 86.9 10.0 110.4 14.8 
Central cities 12.0 6.3 47.6 10.3 
Urban fringe 19.9 1.0 36.1 1.7 
Other urban 2.9 2.7 26.7 2.8 
Rural 48.3 6.2 48.4 5.7 
Percent distribution 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Urban 6h,.3 61.7 69.5 72.4 
Central cities 31.1 39.2 30.0 50.5 
Urban fringe 14.7 6.1 22.8 8.4 
Other urban 18.5 16.4 16.8 i13,8 
Rural 35.7 W3 30.5 27.6 


III. Where Nonwhites Live (Continued) 


Percent Increase, 1950 to 1960 


: White Nonwhite 
Urban : 27 e 1 | ; Oe 7 , 
Central Cities 13.3 (63.3 | 
- Urban fringe 81.8 ° 75.0 
Other urban 6.9 ot ae | 
Rural 0 * 2 | -8 . 8 
IV. Major Concentrations of Nonwhite Population 
Localities with largest | Localities with highest perventage, 
Number of Nonwhites in 1960 of Nonwhites in 1960 
| Area Millions %_ Area Millions % 
1 New York 1,141 15% Honolulu me . | 134 
2 Chicago 878 24 Washington 419 ae 
3 Philadelphia | 1922 —_ Richmond O2..:.... 42 
4 Detroit 487 29 Jacksonville [ee 
5 Washington 419 55 Birmingham —. 40 
6 Los Angeles | 417 7. | } Gary a 39 
7 Baltimore 328  |:°35 Atlanta 187 38 
8 Cleveland 253 29 Nashville | | o ~ 38 
9 New Orleans 235 - 37 New Orleans — ie eRe. ys 
10 Houston 218 23 Memphis 185 aa 
11 St. Louis 216 29 Winston-Salem 41 37 
12 Honolulu 214 73 Savannah | ee) 


V. Regional Net Migration During 1950's 


Thousands of Persons 


Total White Nonwhite 

United States +2, 660 — +2,685 + _-. 
Northeast + 336 - 206 + 541 
North Central - 121 - 679 + 558 
South ~1 4a at + 2 -1,457 
West +3,850 +3,518 + 332 


VI. States with Largest Nonwhite Net Megration - 1950-1960 


Number of Persons 


California | - | 354,000 
New York 282,000 
Illinois | - 189,000 
Ohio 133,000 
Michigan 127,000 
New Jersey | 112,000 
Florida 101 , 000 


Pennsylvania 77,000 


Vil. Increase in Metropolitan Area Population 
Percent Increase 1950-1960 


Total White Noradhite:. 
U.S. Total | : 
In SMSAs. 26. 24.1% AoE 
Central Cities 10. : 4.7 , 50. 
Outside c.c. 48.5 49.3 i aoee 
Northeast | 
In .SMSAs 13.0 10.5 ~i Bae 
Central cities - 3.1 - §.5 52.2 
Outside c.c. 34.7 34.2 50.3 
North Central : | 
Central Cities 4.3 - — 3.0. 62.4 - ; 
Outside c.c. 56.4 56.9 39.8 
South e 
In SMSAs 36.2 7.2 32.2 
Central Cities 28.5 25.7 37.2 
Outside c.c. 47.9 52.8 19.3 
West | 
In SMSAs 48.5 a oS 
Central Cities 31.4 oe 726 
Outside c.c.. 66.4 66.1 71.6 


VIII. Occupations 


White : Nonwhite ; 
| Total Urban Rural Total Urban Rural 
Total - 100.0% 100.0% 100.0 100.0% 100.0% 100.0%. 

Household & Service 8.9 9.3 79 30.5 Sect ie 
Operatives 18.3 17.6 20.2 19.2 20.3 1§.3 
Laborers 4.0 3.6 561 1261 11-7 «.:. 7365 
Farmers & Farm 3 

Laborers 5.9 0.7 19.7 8.4 1.3 3a 
Craftsmen 14.3 14.4 14.1 6.4 6.9 4.6 
Clerical 15.3 ge Oo eee 6.4 7.8 163 
Professional & . | 
Technical 11.9 13.3 8.1 503 5.9 3.3 
Other 21.4 23h 16.0 t1ef 13.4 5.6 


IX. Family, Income..- Medien 
United ; 
States $3,073 #3;a06 tales 


Northeast 3 y 365 
North , | 


South 2, 2h8 2,638 1,168 45465 5,009 2, 322 
Oo ‘WA WAG, 34S 6, hhh 


Total White 


ht 


#5, 460 $5, 893 $3,971 
— 


ead units 


atts "sre 354 6h (38% 


‘Renters k3 65 36 62 


_ Percent of occupied units 


Waite | Nonwhite 


White -_Nonwhite White § Nonvwhite 


32. 


e% 
- 2 


Owner occupied S 
Standard 71 33 : 90 63 
Substandard © 29 6T 10 37 


Renter occupied ois! : ca 
Standard — 65, — 25 a 52 
Substandard. ae ae > | 19 48 - 


of dwelling unite with: 
oJL OF more persons per room 


White  Nonwhite 
Owner Occupied’ 
Urban: | 56h 11.2% 1.1% 5.8%. 
Rural TT 14.6: 2.7 17.3 
Inside SMSA 569 . 11.5 1.2 5.8 
Outside SMSA 6.9. ss 2.3 14.0 
Renter Occupied ee | | | 
Urban Re. ee 3.2 13.8 
Rural | ‘1239 :; 17.4 Te 0 31. 0 
Inside SMSA 8.2, 15.2 : 3.3 13.4 
Outside SMSA 11.1 16.6 5.6 26.7 
XIII. 
1960 
on Thousands: of Families _ 
Si ae White i ____Nonwhite 
‘ecco, igh Ue 6 ee Total Urban Rural 
Married couples with | | | | 
own households “ cea 36, 356 25,279 11,077 3; 090 2; 303 T8T 
Married couples’ doubled. up: AC. rh, 2 nde. | aw th3. a 3 
Total ‘- * 37,064 25,753 11,312 3,245 2,416 830 
-sciiilaiaiinlseicisaniiias <a Percent so 
Married couples doubled. up a.  — 4.8% 7% 5.2% 


ts ioe i oS ke eee 
ey Tt Ts 


XIV. Characteristics of Urban Housing i) ahem sbitereceseema emaetea ne: 


1960 
Percent Distribution... 
White ..—"_—sCNNommvhite 
Owner Renter Owner Renter 
Ae Type of structure 
’ 1 Family 90% 36% 88% 41% 
2 Family 6 16 7 1h 
3 or more family 3 148 5 45 
Trailer : 1  & 3 + 
* Less than 1 percent 
b,. Year built 
1955 = 1960 19 NA 9 5 
1950 = 195i 18 NA 10 8 
1940 = 19h9 16 NA 16 12 
1939 or earlier 7 NA 65 75 


c. Number of rooms (median) 5.5 3.8 Me: ee 


XV. Financial Characteristics of Housing 


1960 
White | Nonwhite 
(medians ) 
Value, owner occupied housing os 
Total $12,230 $6,700 
Urban 13,088 _ 7,800 
Rural 8,695 5,000 © 
Gross rent, renter occupied 
housing 
Total $75 $58 
Urban 96 61 
Rural _ 66 7 of 
Prepared by 


Statistical Reports Staff 
Office of Program Policy 
HHFA =~ QA 
November 1962 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Office of the Administrator 
‘Washington 25, D. C. 


Back ground Statement 


rk - STATE STATUTES AND LOCAL ORDINANCES AND. RESOLUTIONS 
PROHIBITING DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING AND URBAN RENEWAL OPERATIONS 


.-Glogely : related in purpose and effect to the President's Executive Order 
on ee Opportunity in Housing are the State statutes and mame, 2°: ordinances 
and: resdlations. that have been adopted in recent years to prevent discrimination 
in various types of housings Nineteen States and the Virgin Islands and 9 


municipalities had taken such action by November 1, 1962. 


In the past five veaie 1, States and the Virgin Islands have either 
initiated or extended anti-discrimination legislation in the housing field, 
and ‘nine of: these jurisdictions have extended or enacted legislation relating 
to urban ‘renewal or publicly assisted housing. Of the 49 cities with such’ 
ordinances:.or resolutions, 28 have enacted or extended such laws in the fivee | 


y ear period.. a 


Also, during these five years, State legislation has been enacted for 
the first: ‘time to prohibit discrimination in private housing that does not 
receive’any form-of public assistance. Ten States, the Virgin Islands, and 
three cities. have enacted such laws. , 


State and local actions in this field through 1961 are summarized by a 
booklet recently issued by the Housing and Home Finance Agency, entitled, 
tState Statutes and Local Ordinances and Resolutions Prohibiting Discrimination 
in Housing and Urban Renewal Operations." Since publication of the booklet, 
the State of Alaska, with a statute prohibiting discrimination in "all forms 
of publicly assisted housing, and any housing accommodations offered for sale, 
rent or lease," has been added to the list. 


In a foreword to the booklet, Housing Administrator Robert C. Weaver 
says: 


"Our concern is with the freedom of choice in housing--with seeing 
that all citizens have that freedom, regardless of their race, their religion, 
their color, or their national origin. 


"The nondiscrimination statutes, ordinances, and resolutions relating | 
to housing and urban renewal are intended to guarantee that freedom of | 


choiceée | 


| "The extent to which they succeed will depend only in part upon the 
diligence of their enforcement, however. It will also depend upon the desire | 
and action of Americans to achieve the freedom they offer." 


The laws are summarized in three groupings: Those applicable to 
publicly owned and administered housing; those related. to urban renewal areas 
and to housing assisted by public loan insurance or guarantees ; and privately 
owned housing not assisted through public programs. 


In public housing, 17 States and the Virgin Islands, and 38 municipal 
governments have banned racial discrimination. The first such law was enacted 


by New York in 1939. 


Legislative action to prohibit racial discrimination in urban renewal 
projects or publicly assisted housing developments has been taken by 1) 
States and the Virgin Islands and by 34 municipalities. The first State 
action in this field was by Pennsylvania in 1945. 


The most recent field of anti-discrimination legislation has been that 
affecting privately owned housing not assisted through public programs. | 
New York City, in 1957, was the first of the three cities that had taken 
such action. Colorado, in 1959, was the first State, with 10 States and the 
Virgin Islands having enacted such laws by November 1, 1962. 


Attached are tables listing the States and localities, with the type 
of legislative action taken. Municipal actions may be taken either through 
ordinances or resolutions, and for that reason are given in two separate 


listings. 


a ce ne tt nee em 


TABLE I 


_ States which = Discrimination, in Housing and Urban Renewal. 


Type of Housing Covered by Statute 


. ea tel Publicly assisted Private housing — 
ve oan. ee i housing or urban without 
. . housing renewal __ Government aid 


Alaska 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Idaho 

Indiana 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New. York . 
Oregon’ 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island - 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Virgin Islands 


Dd bd Pd PS Dd bd Pd Dd De Dd be BS BG be be DG 
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NOTES TO TABLE I: 


t#While the California statute does not specifically mention 
private housing without government aid, the California Supreme Court ~ 
has ruled that operations of real estate brokers and salesmen fall 
within California's civil rizhts act. In addition, State statutes 
prohioit restrictive covenants in conveyances and void all such 
existing covenants. 


##The Indiana statute applies only to private-type urban develop- 
ment projects and merely prohibits the exclusion of any citizen from 
a zoned area because of race, creed, or national origin. 


%**The State of Washington did enact a law prohibiting discrimination 
in publicly assisted housing but it was held unconstitutional by the 
State Supreme Court. One of the principal grounds relied on by the 
Court was that the statute provided for an unreasonable classification 
as between those having a loan guaranteed by a Federal or State agency 
and those not having such a guarantee. 


is 


In addition to the above States, the State of Illinois has legislation 
bearing on the subject. Its Civil Rights Act prohibits an official from 
denying full and equal enjoyment of any property under his care to anyone 
because of race, religion, color, or national ancestry. It is assumed this 
applies to public housing which is administered by local public officials. 
Secondly, the State's Blighted Areas Redevelopment Act prohibits racial 
discrimination in the sale of land by the Land Clearance Commission, and the 
Urban Community Conservation Act also contains an anti-discrimination clause; 
the two together are thought to apply to the second category in the above 
table, pamely s publicly assisted housing or urban renewal. 


TABLE II 


Cities with Local Ordinances which Prohibit Discrimination in Housing 


Type of Housing Covered 
City Public Publicly assisted Private housing 
housing housing or urban without | 
renewal Government aid. 
Cincinnati, Ohio X 
Cleveland, Ohio Xx xX 
Dayton, Ohio Xx 
Denver, Colorado X 
Des Moines, Iowa x 
Hamilton, Ohio X 
Los Angeles, Cal. X 
New York, Ne. Ye Xx X 
Philadelphia, Pae X 
' Pittsburgh, Pae xX 
Providence, Re Ie xX X 
Toledo, Ohio X x x 


TABLE ITI 


, "ities, Counties, and Townships aiich rs spied eat tatbases — 
: ee Discrimination: in Housing | and Urban Renewal - 


Type of Housing Covered 
_ [Fublicly assisted] Private housing 
| housing or urban without 
housing | renewal Government aid 


— 


State and City - s Public 


— . aie 


ALASKA 
Anchorage X 
Fairbanks Zz 
Juneau Xx 
Ketchikan | X 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix — ; X 


CALIFORNIA 
Fresno X 
Los Angeles County X 
Oakland 
Richmond X 
x 
X 


Sacramento 
San Francisco - 
San Francisco County 


ms PsS OR PS 


CONNECTICUT | 
Hartford : X : X 


DELAWARE 4 
Wilmington a 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington | X 


HAWAII 
: : HiLo > 
Honolulu X 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago xX 
Chicago: Hyde Park URA 
Chicago: Inst..of Tech, 


PS PS 


INDIANA 
‘TaPorte: Maple Coviene 
Micnigan City: Rell URA 
Mishawaka: URA project 
South Bend | X 


PS PS PS P< 


TABLE III (Cont'd.) 


Cities, Counties, and Townships which have. Adopted Resolutions ._ 
Prohibiting Discrimination in Housing and Urban Renewal 


State and City 


Type of Housing Covered 


Public 


housing or urban 


Publicly assisted 


renewal 


Private housing 
without 
Government aid 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Hazel Park 
Inkster: URA project 
Mount Clemens URA proj. 
Mount Clemens 
Pontiac 
Saginaw 
Superior Township 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Ste Paul 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 


NEBRASKA 
a 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo: URA projects 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Hamilton 
Toledo 
Toledo: Chase Park URA 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny County 
Chester 
Delaware County 


] 


housing 
4 


x : 


Pa PS PS 


ms Os P< 


ab 


TABLE III (Cont'd,) 


- Cities, Counties, and Townships which have Adopted Resolutions — 
Prohibiting Discrimination in Housing and Urban Renewal 
| Type of Housing Covered : | 
: Publicly assisted | Private housing 
S d Cit 
oe oe Public {housing or urban without 
housing renewal Government aid 


—————— 


PENNSYLVANIA (Cont'd. ) 
Erie — | 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


PS PS PS 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence pee xX 


WASHINGTON 
_ Pasco | X 


WISCONSIN 
Madison: UR 2-1 p 
Milwaukee: UR lel X 
Superior : X 


November 20, 1962 
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Reprinted from the Washington Post Sunday, October 21, 1962 


Fair Housing Laws Bring No Revolution 


By. Jean White: 


Staft, Reporter 
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The map shows (1) states with statutes prohibiting dis- 
crimination in public housing, publicly assisted housing, 
publicly assisted urban renewal or private housing 
accommodations; (2) states with statutes covering pub: ~ 

‘lic’ housing; (3) states with statutes covering publicly 


rN. JULY 29, 1957, when the first 
fair. housing law was being con- 


sidered in New York City, the real 


estate boards of New York ran news- 


paper advertisements warning, in part: 


“This proposed law, we genuinely 


believe, will do more harm to racial 
relationships than anything else con- 
ceivably could. cert 

“The proposed law would cause more 
families to leave the city. It would 
depress real estate values. It would 
affect the basis of the city’s taxation 
and its credit. It would undo much of 
the success that we have had in ami- 
cable living.” : 
These predictions have failed te 
materialize. New York City did take 
‘the lead'later in 1957 and passed the 


first. antidiscrimination ordinance to 
enter the private (nonpublicly assisted) 
housing market. Strengthened last 
ygar, New York City’s fair housing 
statutes now cover 95 per cent of the 
housing market in the city. 


One of Three Cities 
HAT HAS HAPPENED under 
these laws? Here is how Stanley 
H. Lowell, citizen chairman of the New 
York. City Commission on Human Re- 
lations, sums it up: : 3 
“Our experience in New York has 
been that none of the fears has come 
true—drop in property values, flight 
to the suburbs by whites, inundation 
of neighborhoods by Negroes. There 
has been none of this. All this legisla- 
tion seeks is to give equality of op- 


: The Washington Post 


assisted housing: or urban renewal; (4) states with 
statutes covering both public housing and publicl 
- assisted: housing and urban renewal; (5) cities wit 
local ordinances prohibiting discrimination in 
housing. They are New York, Pittsburgh and Toledo.’ 


rivate 


portunity in choosing a place to live.” 
New York City is one of three cities 
—Pittsburgh and Toledo are the other 
two—that have enacted : antidiscrimi- 
nation housing legislation similar to 
that proposed for Washington. Toledo, 
however, has to await a court test be- 
fore its regulation goes into effect. 


In the three cities, the same argu- 


ments and fears being heard here 
came up in discussions. Leaders in 
New ‘York and Pittsburgh now can 
speak from experience. Here are some 
of their observations: © 


© An open-occupancy law does not 


work miracles; neither does it bring 


disasters. 3 

In both cities, there have been no 
wholesale changes in living patterns, 
But a law does provide an opportunity 


Redcap hag ee 


to start breaking ‘own long-entrenched 


practices of segregation. 
® There is no “inundation” of neigh- | 


borhoods by. Negroes. 
Quite the contrary, Negroes crowd 


into neighborhoods when they have no 
other choice and are funneled into: 
small areas. In the open market, they 
have the same wide choice as anyone 
else. 
have the economic price of admission 
to move into middle or upper-middle 
income neighborhoods. : 

® There is no general decline in 
property values. 

In Pittsburgh four years ago, a Ne- 
gro family moved into a previously 
all-white block. Since then, several ' 


houses in the block have been sold—to ‘ 


white famili¢és—without any drop in 
property value. 

“If white home-ownetrs panic,” ob- 
serves a former staff member of the 
Pittsburgh Commission on Human Re- 
lations, “they create their own proh- 
lem. This is the old cycle of the ‘self- 
fulfilling prophecy.’ If people act in 
the belief that values will fall, they 
will force them to fall. Panic selling 
puts an oversupply of housing on the 
market. If whites don’t abandon the 


And in the end, Negroes must | 


neighborhood, property values don’t 
decline.” 

‘More often than not, it is pointed 
- out, Negroes are permitted to enter 
only older neighborhoods already de- 
teriorating and on thé downgrade in 


property values. This is used in “evi- 
jdence” to keep the myth of Geckiaing 
values alive. 
_@ Fair housing laws do not accel- 
erate a white exodus to the suburbs. 
The movement to the suburbs in the 
past decade involves many more fac- 
tors than race, and both Pittsburgh 
and New York have found antidiscrimi- 


nation housing laws have had no in- 


fluence here. 

Both cities enacted ordinances be- 
fore laws were passed by the states 
to cover surrounding areas. New York- 
City’s broad law now covers 95 per 
cent of the housing market, while less 
than 25 per cent is covered -by the 
state’s statute in the suburbs. 

© An open-occupancy law can be ef- 
fectively administered. 

There has been no flood of com- 
plaints. In. Pittsburgh, three or four 
complaints are filed a month. In four 
years of operation in New York City, 


| documented: 


the Commission on Human. Relations’ 


has handled about 1400 charges of dis- 


criminatory practices in housing. 


_. In both cities, the majority of com- 


plaints have been settled by investi- 
gators who combine fact-finding and 
conciliation. Discrimination can -be 
if an owner pleads he 
did not rent to a Negro because the 
apartment already was leased, he 
should be able to. produce the dated 
lease. 7 

‘® The effect of a fair housing ordi- 
nance goes far beyond the number of 
complaints filed. 

Law helps to establish a climate. In 
Pittsburgh, 115 Negro families moved 
quietly into so-called homogenized 
neighborhoods without need for com- 
plaints. 

® The possibility of a public: heating 
‘can be a big deterrent to ee 
tion. 

Most people jjust don’t want to heii : 
out their prejudices in public. Pitts- 
burgh has had to go as far as the 
public hearing stage in only three com- 
plaints. Toledo’s law carries no provi- 
sions for fines or court enforcement 


and depends on public ex- 
posure as the main deterrent. 
\ In New York City, however, 
anonymity extends even to 
discrimination. There, Madi- 
gon Jones, executive director 
of the New York City Com- 
mission on Human Relations, 
feels that the public hearing 
has little effect and a means 
for court enforcement must 
be provided. 


® The best way to admin- 
fster a fair-housing law is 
through an appointed citizens’ 
commission with a profession- 
al staff. 

In Pittsburgh, such well- 


known community leaders as — 


Mrs. Jonas E. Salk, chairman, 
and Branch Rickey serve on 
the 15-member Commission on 
Human Relations. 

When outstanding citizens 
sit on a panel, they give au- 
thority and dignity to the 
proceedings. 

®©To be effective, a fair 
housing law must cover oper- 
ations of real estate brokers 
and salesmen and lending 
institutions. 

A Negro cannot buy a home 
if a real estate salesman re- 
fuses to show him a house or 
a financial institution refuses 
to give him a loan because he 
wants to move into a white 
- neighborhood, 


‘ACTUALLY, a, substantial 


part of the Nation’s popula- 
tion,now lives in areas cov- 
ered by fair housing legisla- 
tion. In addition to the three 
cities with regulations, nine 


states and the Virgin Islands 


have statutes covering, in 
varying degress, private hous- 


ing. 
Eight others have regula- 


tions covering discrimination. 


in either public housing or 
publicly-assisted housing, or 
both. In California, state civil 
rights laws have been inter- 
preted to include operations 
of real estate brokers and 
salesmen. 

New York City has the 


broadest coverage in open- 


occupancy legislation. It is, 
the only regulation that ap-. 
plies to the sale and rental 
of a single-family home occu- 
pied by the owner. (The law, 
however, exempts an apart- 
ment or room rented in an 
owner-occupied_house, prob- 
ably on the basis of the ‘“‘to- 
getherness’ involved.) 


OMISSION of the owner- 
occupied home can leave 4 
major part of the housing 
market uncovered by a non- 
discrimination requirement. 

Pittsburgh feels that it han, 
dles this problem by covering 
all real estate salesmen and 


brokers in any deals involv-, 
irig single-family homes. | 
The Pittsburgh anti-bias 
regulatior limits primary 
coverage. to owners of five 


housing units. These don’t | 
faces contempt - of - court, 


have to be in the same build- 
ing, and vacant lots are in- 
cluded in the count. Thus, 
the owner of a rented duplex, 
a vacant lot or a house with 
two roomers is covered. 
Negroes: make up nearly 17 
per cent of Pittsburgh’s cen- 


tral city population of 60,000. 


As in the Washington metro- 
politan area, the percentage 
of Negroes falls sharply in 
the suburbs around Pitts- 
burgh. 

The anti - discrimination 
housing ‘ordinance in Pitts- 
burgh, Mrs. Salk points out, 
aims at changing discrimina- 
tory patterns through concili- 
ation and negotiation and is 
not primarily punitive. 


THE SAME procedure of 
fact-finding and negotiation 
is the keystone of the New 
York City legislation. If in- 


vestigators cannot work out 
a settlement on the spot in 
_early talks, then a private 
hearing before a subcommit- 
tee is held. Finally, there is. 


‘a public hearing before the 
full citizens commission. Then, 
the commission can ask the, 
city attorney to go into court 


ito ask enforcement. . os 


A recalcitrant violator 
charges if he’ refuses to co- 
operate. 

“People never come right 
out and say why they aren’t 
renting to a Negro,” Execu- 
tive Director Jones..-notes, 


“But you can get at the truth 


if you have the right to sub 
poena records.” 


‘In both Pittsbu: ‘ and New 


York, leaders emphasize that 


fair housing laws guarantee 
only freedom. of choice in 
housing. 


“The law is not iii 
to promote _ integration,” 
emphasizes Mrs. Salk. “It is 
designed to assure equal op- 
portunity in choosing hous: 
ing. A Negro cannot be re- 
fused an apartment or house 
on the basis of color alone. 


‘The law does not say that a 


person has to rent or sell to 
a Negro. If a person wants 
neighbors all wearing mink 
coats or driving pink Cadij]- | 
lacs, that is another thing.” 


STATEMENT BY ROBERT C. WEAVER, ADMINISTRATOR 
HOUSING & HOME FINANCE AGENCY, November 20, 1962 
The Housing and Home Finance Agency intends to move promptly 
in implementing President Kennedy's order against discrimination in 
housing. 
Immediate steps have been taken to make available to the public 
and members of the homebuilding industry full information on the 
provisions of the order and its effect on programs administered by this 


agency. 


As each step is taken to implement the order additional information 
will be made available. 

The order makes clear the policy of our government in an area 
which has suffered from fear and uncertainty as well as from prejudice. 
And it alerts all Americans to their responsibilities toward their 
neighbors. 

It is my hope and belief that this:order, by removing artificial 
market restrictions, will permit that demand to achieve its natural 
growth. And I am confident that it will leadito:an even more 


prosperous and healthy construction industry. 
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HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Office of the Administrator 


Washington 25, D. C. November 21, 1962 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ON 


THE PRESIDENT'S EXECUTIVE ORDER ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


PURPOSE AND EFFECT OF THE ORDER 


Qe 
Ae 


Qe 
Ae 


What is the overall purpose of the Executive Order? 


To help achieve freedom of choice in housing for all Americans. 


By what means does the Order seek to achieve this purpose? 


By assuring that the benefits of Federal housing programs and assistance 
are made available to all on a nondiscriminatory basis. To this end, 

it directs all departments and agencies of the Executive Branch of the 
Government to take appropriate action to prevent discrimination because 
of race, color, creed, or national origin in housing that they own or 
operate and in housing assisted by programs they administer. Also, it 
establishes the President's Committee on Equal Opportunity in Housing, 
with general supervisory and coordinating responsibilities, to give 


leadership in carrying out the purposes of the Order. 


Qe 
Ae 


Q. 
Ae 


THE 


Qe 
Ae 


What forms of housing assistance are covered by the Order? 


The Order covers all the various kinds of Federal financial assistance, 
direct or indirect, for the provision, rehabilitation or operation of 
housing and related facilities, including land to be developed for 
residential use. Federal loans, advances, grants, contributions and 


insurance of loans or guarantee of loans are all covered by the Order. 


When does the Order become effective? 


The Order takes effect immediately. All applications for Federal 
housing assistance received hereafter will be processed subject to the 


Order and implementing regulations that will be issued within 30 days. 


PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 


How will the President's Committee be constituted? 


The President's Committee will include the heads of the principal 


departments and agencies of the Federal Government that provide 


assistance to housing or supervise home financing institutions, plus 


such other members as the President shall from time to time appoint 

from the public, and a member of the staff of the Executive Office of 

the President, who shall serve as Chairman and Executive Director. The 
Committee may establish subcommittees, whose members snall be appointed 
by the Chairman. There will be an Executive Committee of the President's 


Committee, consisting of the Chairman and two other members designated 


by him from among the public members. 


Qe 


Ae 


Qe 


Ae 


What Federal department and agency heads are designated to serve 


on the President's Committee? 


The Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Defense, the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of. Agriculture,. the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator, the Administrator of Veterans Affairs, and the Chairman 


of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board... 


What will be the powers and responsibilities of the President's Committee? 


The President's Committee will recommend general policies and procedures 


to implement the Order, promote the coordination of the activities of 


departments and agencies under the Order, and report to the President on 
actions taken and results achieved. It may confer with representatives 
of any Federal department or agency, state or local public agency, or 
private group directly or indirectly affected by the Order. The 
President's Committee may hold public or private hearings for compliance, 
enforcement. or educational purposese:, It.shall encourage educational 
programs by nongovernmental groups in support of the objectives of the 


Order. 


COVERAGE OF HOUSING 


Qe 
Ae 


Qe 


Ae 


What housing is affected by the Order? 


The Order applies to housing that is == 

(1) Owned or operated by the Federal Government. 

(2) Provided in whole or in:part with the aid of Federal loans, 
grants, advances or contributions. 

(3) Provided in whole or in part by loans insured, guaranteed, or 
otherwise secured by the credit of the Federal Government. 

(4) Provided by the development or redevelopment of real property 
made available by a State or local public agency through Federal 


financial assistance for slum clearance or urban renewal. 


Does the Order apply to existing housing as well as housing yet to be 


provided? 
The principal effect of the Order will be on Federally assisted new 


housing construction,,in which discrimination -on the basis of race, 
color, creed, or national:origin will be prohibited. Existing housing 


may also be affected, since the Order directs the departments and 


agencies to use their good offices and take other appropriate action 


permitted by law to promote the abandonment of practices of discrimi- | 
nation in housing heretofore provided with Federal assistance. It is 
not expected, however, that the Order will be applied to owner-occupied 


Single family dwellings. Discrimination is prohibited in all housing 


that is owned or operated by the Federal Government, no matter when 


providede 


Qe Will there be any exception to coverage? 


A. Yes, each department and agency responsible for implementing the Order 
is authorized to make desirable exemptions and exceptions, consistent 


with the law and the purposes of the Order. 


Q. Are builders or developers of housing subject to the Order? 


A. Yes, if the housing they produce is aided by any of the Federal 
Government's housing assistance programs, they will be prohibited from 


discriminating in its sale or rental. 


Q. If a person buys a dwelling that is subject to the Order, at the time of 


purchase, will he be prohibited thereafter from discriminating in its 


resale or rental? 


A. This will depend upon regulations to be issued by the operating agencies 


responsible for the Federal assistance programs under their authority to 


make exceptions and exemptions. The Order is not expected to control 


the manner in which an individual homeowner may dispose of his residence 


by sale or rental. 


Qe Does the Order apply to the rental of a unit in a two-family residence 


where the owner occupies the other unit? 


Ae This will depend upon regulations to be issued by the operating agencies 
responsible for the Federal assistance programs under their authority 


to make exceptions and exemptions. 


Seeker. ERPS a p 


Qe 
Ae 


Qe 
Ao 


Qe 
Ae 


Qe 
Ae 


Qe 
Ac 


Is public housing covered by the Order? 


Yes, low-rent public housing provided with the aid of Federal loans 


and contributions is covered. 


Are college dormitories and faculty housing covered? 


Yes, if provided with Federal financial assistance. 


Is housing for the elderly covered? 


The Order covers all housing for the elderly that is newly constructed 
or rehabilitated with the aid of loans and contributions from the 

Public Housing Administration, direct loans from the Community Facilities 
Administration, loans insured by the Federal Housing Administration, or 


loans or insurance of loans by the Farmers! Home Administration. 


Is defense housing covered? 


Yes, the Order covers all housing owned or operated by the Defense 


Department or provided with financial assistance by the Defense Department, 


and any housing constructed for defense personnel with FHA mortgage 


insurancee 


Is housing in urban renewal areas covered? 


Housing provided in Federally-aided urban renewal areas is subject to the 


Order and may be affected by it in several different ways. It may come 


umer the Order because it is provided by the development or redevelopment 


of land made available as part of the Federally-assisted urban renewal 


project; or because it is provided with the aid of a loan or other direct 


financial assistance from the Federal Government, as in the case of 


Low=rent public housing or housing for the elderly; or because it is 


financed with a loan insured by the FHA or otherwise secured by the 


credit of the Federal Government. 


COVERAGE OF LENDING PRACTICES 


Qe How will home financing institutions be affected by the Order? 


Ae Home financing institutions will be prohibited from discriminating on 
the basis of race, color,.creed, or national origin in their lending 
practices with respect to housing loans which are insured, guaranteed, 


} 
or otherwise secured by the credit of the Federal Government. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE ORDER 


Qe How will the Executive Order be enforced? 


Ae Each Federal department and agency will be primarily responsible for 
obtaining compliance with the purposes of the Order as it applies to 
operations and programs which it administers. It will establish a 


procedure for the handling of complaints of violations, and in case it 
finds a violation has occurred, it shall endeavor to bring about 


compliance by informal means, including conference, conciliation, and 


persuasion. It may also resort to sanctions. 


Qe What sanctions are authorized by the Order? 


A. Each department or agency may take the actions that are appropriate 
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under its own governing statutes to obtain compliance within its programs 
or operations. In general, the ultimate action which might be taken by 


a department or agency in a case of violation would be to deprive the 


Qe 
Ae 


ECONOMIC EFFECT OF THE ORDER 


Qe 


Ao 


as he may deem appropriate. 


violator of the benefits of future Federal assistance. For example: 

A developer or sponsor of housing might be debarred from Federal loan 
programs or might be denied the benefit of Federally insured or 
guaranteed loans. A home financing institution might be denied Federal 
loan insurance or guarantee. A State or local public agency might be 
denied further Federal aid for low-rent public housing or urban renewal. 
Furthermore, it is provided that one Federal department or agency may 
apply its own sanctions against a builder, lender, or other firm or 


person who has violated the orders or procedures of another department 


or agency. 


Might there be resort to the courts? 


Yes, in appropriate cases, deparwuments and agencies are expected to 


refer to the Attorney General violations of the Order for such action 


What will be the impact of the Executive Order on the housing market 


and the national economy? 


VN LITRE A IIE os Pe ee 


It is expected that the Executive Order will call for very significant 
adjustments in real estate and lending practices, but these are adjust- 
ments that should free the market to respond more accurately and more 


equitably to the needs of the people, and their accumulated effects 


should result in a sounder real estate market and a sounder economy. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ON 
THE PRESIDENT'S EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 11063 


ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Office of the Administrator 

Washington 25, D.C. 

February 1, 1963 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ON 
THE PRESIDENT'S EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 11063 
ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


PURPOSE AND EFFECT 


What is the overall purpose of the Executive Order? 


To help achieve freedom of choice in housing for all Americans. 


How can the Order achieve this purpose? 


By assuring that the benefits of Federal housing programs and assist- 
ance are made available without discrimination as to race, color, 


creed, or national origin. 


How will the Order be administered ? 


Departments and agencies of the executive branch of the Federal 
Government will take appropriate action to prevent discrimination 
in housing and related facilities that they own or operate, and in 
housing and related facilities assisted by programs that they 
administer. Also, the Order establishes the President's Committee 
on Equal Opportunity in Housing, with general supervisory and 
coordinating responsibilities, to give leadership in carrying out 
the purposes of the Order. 


When did the Order become effective? 


When the President signed it on November 20, 1962. 


What forms of housing assistance are covered by the Order? 


The Order covers all kinds of Federal financial assistance, direct 
or indirect, for the provision, rehabilitation, or operation of 
housing and related facilities, including land to be developed 

for residential use. Federal loans, advances, grants, contribu- 
tions, and insurance or guarantees of loans are covered by 


the Order. 


Can community or citizen groups help to implement the Order? 


Yes, They can help to dispel racial misunderstandings and promote 
public acceptance of equal opportunity in housing for all Ameri- 
cans. The President's Committee will encourage educational 
programs outside the Government to support the objectives of the 
Order. The HHFA and its constituent agencies have intergroup 
relations specialists, and other specialists and advisers, who 

can assist in planning for the dissemination of information and 
development of informed opinion in particular communities. 


COVERAGE OF HOUSING 


What housing is affected by the Order? 


The Order applies to housing -- 


(1) owned or operated by the Federal Government; 

(2) provided in whole or in part with the aid of Federal loans, 
grants, advances, or contributions; 

(3) provided in whole or in part by loans insured, guaranteed, 
or otherwise secured by the credit of the Federal Govern- 
ment; or 

(4) provided by the development or redevelopment of real property 
made available by a State or local public agency through Federal 
financial assistance for slum clearance and urban renewal. 


Does the Order affect existing housing? 


Yes. Existing housing is affected since Section 102 of the Order 
specifically directs the HHFA and other departments and agencies to 
promote the abandonment of discriminatory practices in housing and 
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related facilities provided with Federal assistance before 
November 20, 1962, by using their'good offices and taking other 
appropriate action permitted by law. In addition, the Order pro- 
hibits discrimination in all housing that is owned or operated by 
the Federal Government, no matter when provided. 


How does the Order affect new_ housing? 


Section 101 of the Order directs all departments and agencies in 

the executive branch of the Federal Government to prevent discrimina- 
tion in housing and related facilities provided with Federal assistance 
made available after November 20, 1962. The Order includes 

definite enforcement provisions for this directive. 


Are there any exceptions to coverage? 


Yes. Each department and agency responsible for implementing the 
Order is authorized to make exemptions and exceptions consistent 
with law and the purposes of the Order. 


Is new public housing covered by the Order? 


Yes. All federally assisted low-rent public housing projects for 
which annual contributions contracts had not been signed prior to 
November 21, 1962, are affected by the Order. Annual contribu- 
tions contracts signed after November 20, 1962, include mandatory 
non-discrimination agreements. The Public Housing Administra- 
tion's long-standing requirement that public housing must be 
provided in the local community on the basis of need, regardless 
of race, continues in effect. 


Are new federally aided urban renewal projects covered by the Order? 


Yes. The non-discrimination requirements of the Urban Renewal 
Administration, issued pursuant to the Order and related policies, 
apply both to housing and related facilities, and to all publicly 
owned and many other non-housing facilities, provided in urban 
renewal project areas aided by Federal loans and grants where the 
loan-and-grant contract is signed after November 20, 1962. The 
requirements apply to all facilities provided by communities as 
non-cash local grants-in-aid. This affects all new project 
applications, and all projects in planning stages as of the 
effective date of the Order. 


Is new College Housing financed with Federal loans covered by-the Order? 


Yes. College student and faculty housing and related facilities, 
and housing for student nurses, internes, and resident physi- 
cians at hospitals, financed with Federal loans from the 
Community Facilities Administration, are covered if the loan 
agreement is signed after November 20, 1962. 


Is new Senior Citizens Housing financed with Federal loans covered? 


Yes. Housing for Senior Citizens financed with direct loans 
from the Community Facilities Administration is covered by 
the Order. Housing assisted under FHA and PHA programs 

for the elderly similarly is covered, as stipulated in the regu- 
lations and instructions issued by these agencies. CFA hada 
non-discrimination policy with reference to Senior Citizens 
Housing prior to November 21, 1962. Since then, CFA has 
incorporated in its loan agreements a covenant against 
discrimination. 


Is defense housing covered by the Order? 


Yes. The Order covers all housing owned or operated by the 
Defense Department, as well as any housing that is financed 
with the aid of FHA mortgage insurance for defense personnel. 


WHO IS AFFECTED BY THE ORDER 


Are builders and developers of new housing affected? 


Yes. They are prohibited from discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing they produce under the Federal loan insurance 


or guarantee programs if applications with respect to such 
housing are filed after the effective date of the Order. 


Are home financing institutions affected? — 


Yes. Home financing institutions are prohibited from discriminating 
on the basis of race, color, creed, or national origin in their 
lending practices with respect to housing loans which are insured, 
guaranteed, or otherwise secured by the credit of the Federal 
Government as the result of applications filed after the effective 
date of the Order. | 


Are local housing authorities and public urban renewal agencies affected? 


Yes. Under regulations issued by the Public Housing Administra- 
tion and the Urban Renewal Administration such local agencies . 
must agree to prevent discrimination in federally assisted housing 
and related facilities for which Federal contract authorizations 
are signed after the effective date of the Order. 


s an individual homeowner who sells his FHA or VA-financed house affected? 


oaennindaene 


No. The Federal Housing Administration and the Veterans Admin- 
istration have exempted owner-occupants of one- or two-family 
houses from the regulations issued by these agencies to imple- 
ment the Order. Lenders, however, who do business under FHA 
or VA programs may not refuse a loan to a qualified buyer in such 
cases because of race, color, creed, or national origin. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE ORDER 


How will the Order be enforced? 


Each Federal department and agency is primarily responsible for 
obtaining compliance with the purposes of the Order in its own 
operations and programs. Each agency has, or will establish, 
procedures for the handling of violation complaints. 


How will complaints of violations be handled? 


Complaints will be handled under the procedures and regulations set 
up by each agency that are applicable to the programs it administers. 


| ‘What sanctions are authorized by the Order? 


Complaints with respect to any of the affected programs should be 
addressed to the administering agency. 


In general, the responsible agency will first inquire into the full 
facts of the complaint to determine its validity and whether it falls 
within the scope of the Order and applicable regulations. If appro- 
priate, it will try to correct the violation through conference, 
conciliation, and persuasion, as directed in the Order. In addition, 
any of the appropriate sanctions set forth in the Order may be 


invoked. 


Each department or agency shall take actions appropriate under its 
own governing statutes to obtain compliance within its programs or 
operations. Enforcement provisions of the Order include such 
sanctions as contract cancellation and refusal to extend further 


Federal aid. 


In general, the ultimate action which might be taken by a department 
or agency in a case of proven violation would be to deprive the 
violator of the benefits of future Federal assistance. For example: 

a developer or sponsor of housing might be debarred from Federal 
loan programs or might be denied the benefits of Federally insured 

or guaranteed loans. A home financing institution might be denied 
Federal loan insurance or guarantees. A State or local public agency 
might be denied further Federal aid for low-rent public housing or 


urban renewal. 


The Order also stipulates that one Federal department or agency 
may apply its own sanctions against a builder, lender, or other 
firm or person who has violated the rules, regulations, procedures, 
or enforcement provisions of another department or agency. 


What about resort to the courts? 


If legal action appears warranted and necessary, departments and 
agencies may refer violations to the Attorney General for such 


action as he may deem appropriate. 


Se ES ln eg ee - 


THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 


How is the President's Committee constituted? 


The President's Committee on Equal Opportunity in Housing includes 
the heads of principal Federal departments and agencies providing 
assistance to housing or supervising home financing institutions, 
plus such other members as the President shall from time to time 
appoint from the public. Its Chairman and Executive Director is 
former Governor David L. Lawrence of Pennsylvania who serves as 
a member of the staff of the Executive Office of the President. The 
Chairman and two other members designated by him from among the 
public members will constitute an executive committee. The Com- 
mittee may establish subcommittees, whose members are appointed 


by the Chairman. 


What Federal agency heads are designated to serve on the Committee? 


The Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of Defense, Attorney General, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Administrator of Veterans Affairs, and the Chairman 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


What are the powers and responsibilities of the President's Committee? 


The President's Committee recommends general policies and pro- 
cedures to implement Executive Order No. 11063, promotes 
coordination of the activities of departments and agencies under 
the Order, and reports to the President on actions and results. 

It may confer with representatives of any Federal department or 
agency, State or local public agency, or private group directly or 
indirectly affected by the Order. The President's Committee may 
hold public or private hearings for compliance, enforcement, or 
educational purposes. It encourages educational programs by non- 
governmental groups to support the objectives of the Order. 
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a THE MEN YORE STATE COMEREINE oe eek rrr 


426. West 58th Street: | {TES gotd 
_New York 19, New York Mods oltre | 
a Udson 6=360 °° e lesite Cipog = ietcauth 2 ae 
BP ene JES ES ABS TO | aoe. May 10, 1960 


: FINAL MEMORANDUM ON 1960 FALR HOUSING PRACTICES CAMPAIGN 


TO: - . New fork State Board and Friends 


FROM: : “Frances levenson; Director e 


I approach this repo with a deep sense of regret: and frustration - we came so 
close to resounding victory in our 1960. campaign for a Fair Housing Practices Law 
“in New York State.’ The eleventh hour passage of the Administration bill -in-the- | 
Assembly, 131 to 17, confirmed’ the fact that we had the votes. There is cnet 
question in my mind that if allowed on the floor of the Senate, the measure would 


have passed. 


As put the next das in The New York Times: "An intransigent bloc of Republican 
Senators, led by Walter J. Mahoney of Buffalo, the majority leader, refused three 
times to let the Governor's bill to reduce racial and religious dis¢rimination in 
housing out of committee for what. promised to be a favorable floor vote." ~ 


A chronology of events is interesting and instructive: 


a ea 


December 21 21. The 1960 Metical f-Baker Bill, barring discrimination in the-sale- or > 
rental of all housings with the exception.of single-family and two-family homes — 
occupied by the’ owner, was pre-filed in the New York State legislature. Intro- 
duction of the measure was covered widely by the press around the state. A press 
conference called in New York City by the sponsoring organizations was well : 
attended and well covered. The measure was sent to the Finance. Committee in the 
Senate; the Ways and Means Committee in the Assembly. _ See 


January 6. Governor Nelson A. iielaaitiy chain. in his. opening message to the 
legislature, stated that he would introduce his own Fair Housing Bill at a 
later date... eg aa | 


January 07. Senator cedeee Metcalf, chatvei of the Public Heath ¢ Committee, 
held a one-day hearing on the evils of housing segregation. In addition to the 
the usual | organizations, a wilder, a banker, and a redeveloper called for 
passage. of a Fair: ‘Housing Practices: Law. The hearing received widespread press 


co verage ; 


_ February 16. Assemblyman Bertram Baker and Senate Democratic Leader Joseph 
[ | Tereteke gave notice they’ would call for committee discharge of the Metcalf-Baker . 
; Bill the following week. 


February 19, An open letter was sent to the Governor, signed by 69 ‘distinguished 
‘citizens from 26 towns and cities in every, section of the state, urging passage 
of a strong Fair Housing Practices Law. Newspaper coverage around the state was 
excellent. | Se 


(over) 
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February 23. Governor Rockefeller introduced his own, nie! uation: Fractices. ai. 
It was estimated that the Administration bill would cover 20: per cent, of; the’: 
private housing outside New York City, while the Metcalf-Baker Bill would cover 
over O per cent. _ Recognizing that realistically the 1960 Metcalf-Baker Bill was 
dead after the Governor introduced his own bill, the organizations sponsoring ‘the 
Metcalf-Baker Bill immediately pledged support for the Rockefeller measure as a 
"minimum essential" if progress is po be made in 2 py racial ation 


from the state's housing--market. i) oe ay det, PAU TA 


: anna 


February 23. Democratic discharge motion was postponed, pending sity of the 
Governor's bill. 


March 1. The Democratic discharge petition was moved up. Assemblyman Baker 
stated if assurance would be given that the Governor's; bill.would,be reported out, 
he woild withdraw his discharge petition on his own bill. Assembly Speaker Carlino 
was unable to give such assurance. The discharge penne was defeated in both 


| the. dspembly. and Senate ona ree << a vote.. 


Merch. 18. Assembly Speaker a FY Carino, at: a eh laa pe in aeat: “Neti, 
,. pledged to use every effort to see hod it that Governor fockete sens ‘Ss Pair pousing 


Bill was passed. 


March 19, The New York Times yeveress its former opposition to the New York’ city 
, Law and ‘declared in an ‘editorial: ‘The. {NYC) law has had no discernible ill 


effect... and has’ ins téad been beneficial. The. legislation , at, Albany - even the 


broader version (Metcalf-Baker) <‘still lacks the all-~inclusiveness | ‘that spelts 
complete consistency with the humane principles advocated by..its sponsors.,% the 
Legislature can, in today's world, justify no step shorter than the advance” ~ 
agaist discrimination the Governor proposes." : i ee 


March 22... Governor Rocke feller * met with an-NYCDH delegation and dienes confi- 
dence. that the Fair Housing Practices Bili would be passed.- He Stated. -that- the 
organizations had done their bie and: server now it: was up to him. ee 
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11:00 a.m. - Caucus meeting of. all : ‘Republican ; denna 4 chaired “by Bee 
Majority Leader Walter J. Mahoney, narrowly voted’ by secret ballot 
not. to permit: the Pete: ahcoe my waned _— to come. to the floor Spr a 


vote . , 
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12:00 noon - Governor sent a special message to the Legislature ‘calling: ‘for 
iene ‘passage’ of. his Fair te mek Bill, "with adh; me — at ated 
command ." j one ot: ioe. Gah ee 


2:00 p.m. = A’ second. hes téric of the silehti can Senate caucus ‘Const ds ted & 
compromise bill worked out by the Governor's staff and voted 
i overwhelmingly not to ae wp the measure to come to a vote. 


22:30 p.m. - By action of Speaker Carline, 3 the. Governor! s Fair ‘Housing Bill was 
reported to the Assembly and passed by a vote, of 231-17. 5 


ee. 12:00 p.m. - Assembly’ bill sent to the Senate. Speaker Walter J. Mahoney 
. .. . ** announced its referral: to the. Finance. Committee... “When- asked if it 
would be reported out for a vote, he replied, No, sir." oot 


1:00 a.m. - Senate adjourned without any Fair Housing Bill bediens i enaibind to 
it. 


eRe = 
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Neither the Assembly Ways. wink edie Committee nor the. Senate Finance Committee 
ever formally discussed or considered the Metcalf-Baker Bill or the Administration 
bill. No hearings were held by either committee. Democrats in ‘the Senate, who 
lack only six members for a majority, were almost unanimously for the legislation. 
There were a sufficient number of Republicans who likewise favored the bill for 
it to have passed had it reached the Senate floor. 


It is clear that if Mahoney had given the word, the bill could have been reported 
to the floor in the Senate. While it is true that there was a vote by the 
Republican caucus against letting the bill out, it is nevertheless perfectly plain 


‘that the vote in the Finance Committee and in the Senate as a whole would have 


been for the bill. The body to which the question was presented by Mahoney was 
the one most likely to turn it down. | 


In retrospect, certain facts and impressions emerge. Governor Hockefeller's 
strategy seemed to be to work out his programs and problems one by one, leaving 
the Fair Housing Practices Bill to the very last. He evidently believed that 

his prestige and support at the last moment would be sufficient to bring the bill 
out on the floor and have it passed. He seems not to have anticipated the in- 
tensity of the last-minute struggle with Senate Majority Leader Walter Mahoney, 
nor that the Fair Housing Bill would become entangled in the fight over additional 
judgeships for New York City. One might speculate whether Walter Mahoney would 
have let the bill on the floor if the Governor were not so adamantly opposed to 
his position on the judgeships. 


What was needed was "more! - all along the line: more work and sooner by the 
Governor, particularly with regard to individual Senators; more pressure and. 
letters to the whole Senate, to Mahoney, and to members of the Finance Committee ; 
more indication of mass support; more indication of upstate. support. 


On the positive side, backing for the bill was greater than in previous years. 
Newspaper coverage was the best ever. Kditorial support was excelient. TV and 


radio coverage was good, 


Delegations from organizations and communities across the state went to Albany and 
lobbied. The Westchester groups did an outstanding job. But it was not enough. 
The’ major problem was to keep the issue alive while nothing was happening. 


While it is always dangerous to single out persons to be thanked, 1 would hazard 


that danger by expressing particular appreciation to Senator George R, Metcalf, 
.Assemblyman Bertram L. Baker, Attorney General Louis J. Lefkowitz, Assembly 


Speaker Joseph F, Carlino, and - most particularly - George H. Hallett, without 
whose constant work and counsel we could not have operated. 


WHAT NEXT? 


NYCDH wired the Governor to call a special session, but this does not seem remotely 


possible. Victory in 1961 looks reasonably possible, but it is not certain. We 


cannot wait until the Legislature convenes in January to begin work. We must 


start now. The following are suggestions: 


1) Send questionnaires to all candidates for election to all offices - local, 
state and national - asking for their position on a Fair Housing Practices Law 
to bar discrimination in private housing. Get them all on record. Hkelease 


the results to the press. 


(over) 
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2Z) Check the aes of all. ‘Abounelt Assemblymen and be guise: accordingly. 


- 3) Keep your local group together and on the. alert. Check to.see who in your 
community can act as coordinator of the campaign... | | 


l) Most important, the 1960 campaign was run, literally, on a shoestring. We 
: must build a war chest. We will need money for travel and Cage naeyon in. all 


activities. What can you do to help? 


5) Consider the possibility of a community meeting during the election campaign. 


For our records, it would be most helpful if you would fill out ‘a return. the. 
enclosed questionnaire. 


eit te t 


-. The 17 Assemblymen who voted against the Fair Housing Practices Bill: 


Name 2? Party?) County: _.. Address 

William E. Adams | a. j Bee 201. Puritan kd., Tonawanda s 
John R. Brook R New York 7 East 75th St., New York 21 
Don H. Brown R Onondaga 21 Downer St., Baldwinsville 
Donald A. Campbell R Montgomery 89 Locust Ave., Amsterdam 
Edward F. Crawford R Oswego 38 E. Bridge St., Oswego 
Harry .J. Donnelly R Kings 593 Fourth St., Brooklyn 15 | 
Louis H. Folmer R Cortland 86 S. Main St., Homer | 
Paul B. Hanks, Jr. R Monroe 317 So. Main St., Brockport 
Richard C. Lounsberry R Tioga 329 Main St., Owego 

A. Bruce Manley R Chautauqua 0 Curtis Pl., Fredonia 
Robert W. Pomeroy R Dutchess Wassaic 

irving L. Price R Suffolk 230 Fourth Tae Greenport. 
Robert ii. Quigley R Ontario 125 East Main St., Phelps 

. Mrs. Mildred F. Taylor R Wayne 35 Phelps St., Lyons 

Harry J. Tifft R Chemung 205 John St., Horseheads 
“Wilson C. Van Duzer R Orange 10 King St., Middletown 
Alonzo L. Waters R Orleans 410 West Center St., Medina 


P. S. - FY I - The constitutionality of New York City's Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs Law 
has been sustained in court. In commenting on the decision, Mayor Wagner 
called for recommendations for strengthening the statute, particularly in 
light of the’State Legislature's failure to pass a statewide Fair Housing 
Practices Law. 


The NYCDH Board unanimously voted to press for the amendment of the city 
law to cover all housing, with the exception of rentals in a two-family 
house occupied by the owner and to strengthen the enforcement procedures. 
It is hoped that these suggested changes will be enacted promptly and that 
the ew York City statute will become the example for fair housing legis- 
lation in New York State and other states across the nation. 
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Persuasion to Broaden 


|Kennedy’s Ban on Bias } 


Banks Face Boycott Threat 
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Window Shopping at Tracts 


By RUSSELL WATSON 
Staff Reporter of THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
‘EDGEWATER, N.J.—Mrs. Charles David 
keeps the television volume low in her apart- 
ment in this New York suburb. When her 
three young sons laugh loudly at a cartoon, she 
hushes them gently. ‘‘We don’t want to annoy 


{the neighbors and cause more trouble,’”’ she 


says. 

‘The Davids are Negroes and all their neigh- 
bors in the apartment house are white. They 
moved into their fourth-floor walk-up in De- 
cémber without a lease, helped by a plan of 
deception worked out by the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), a militant integrationist 


have been trying to evict them, the Davids 
have been staging what CORE calls a ‘‘dwell- 
in.” a 


lunch counter sit-ins, is one of the new tactics 
integration groups are trying on the housing 
front. They are stepping up persuasion and. 
pressure on landlords, mortgage lenders, build- 
ers and government. Their aim is to broaden 
‘the impact of President Kennedy’s November 
order banning discrimination in new housing 
financed with Federal assistance. 


| Exploiting a Principle 
The ban does not directly affect existing | 


housing, such as the apartment house where 
the Davids are dwelling-in. But James 
Parmer, CORE’s national director, says: ‘‘If 


{ry to exploit.” 


coming.”’ 
offered the building superintendent a $200 de- 


posit on the same apartment. CORE members 


+ 4K New Jersey Superior Court judge ruled 
last week that the Davids should be evicted. 


apartment pending an appeal to the Superior 


say will take about three months. 

The Davids also have appealed to the civil 
rights division of the New Jersey Department 
of Education to order Vesta Co., which owns 
the building, to give them a lease. The divi- 


Henry C. Singer, Jr., an officer of Vesta. 
**We're fighting it because our rights have been 


believe their ultimate goals are fine, but we 
don’t think the end justifies the means.” 


H ousing I ntegration j 
|Negroes Try ‘Dwell-Ins,’| 


CORE Ruse Puts Families in} 
‘White’ Apartments; Some}. 


_ 4s often short-changed by some life insurance 


group. Since then, while the building’s owners] 


. Dwelling-in, inspired by CORE’s successful} 


the order forbids something in one kind of |: 
housing, it’s morally just as wrong in another }’ 
kind. It has stated a principle that we will} 


| ‘CORE says that dwell-ins similar to the one} 
in Edgewater recently have been successful in }. 
Los Arigeles and Brookl mn : 

4 5 a ee - would be excluded from the law. 


ee SS . already bans discrimination in publicly assisted 
posit on the apartment they now occupy they]. 
were told it was rented. A few minutes later | 
two white CORE members, following a pre-} 
arranged plan, succeeded in placing a $10 de- |: 

' NAACP, says he believes new anti-discrimina- 
‘then took possession of the apartment and/. 


moved the Davids in. | | 
; | ‘Massachusetts, Connecticut, Michigan; Mary- 


But they will be permitted to remain in the} 
Court Appellate division, which their lawyers} 


sion can do this if it finds sufficient evidence] 
| of discrimination by. Vesta against the Davids. 

_ Vesta officials contend, however, that the] 
Davids’ deposit was rejected only because their} 
credit had to be checked first. ‘“‘We feel there! ' 
has been no discrimination in this case,”’ says|- 


. 


taken by force through CORE’s tactics. Wel: 
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| 


‘probably will call on CORE or similar groups. 


. nation in Housing sponsors meetings and panel 
' discussions designed to encourage builders to 


. Fisher, an official of the committee which is 
groups working in the field, says: ‘We don’t 


. regard builders as ogres.”’ 


- campaign is called ‘‘operation window-shop.” 

_ As the name implies, many of the visitors]: 
aren’t necessarily interested in buying a home; 

. they’re simply trying to get builders accus-j}: 


_-The Los Angeles CORE chapter says it draws 
- on volunteers from about 30 local Negro groups, 


. been a violation, the first step will be to file 


. ficant number of new houses covered by: the 


- ereate a commission to handle enforcement. 


‘NAACP is pushing for local housing legislation 


_ things in the South that take precedence over |! 


The United Mortgage Bankers of America: 
(UMBA), an organization of about. 40 Negro 
bankers, plans door-to-door campaigns in New 
York and Washington to urge lenders to put 
more money into all types of mortgages for || 
Negroes. They'll visit banks, savings and loan 
associations and insurance companies. If lend- 
ers don’t yield to persuasion, UMBA says ‘it 


- use boycotts, picketing and sit-ins against 
em. 7 

“‘As businessmen this would be the last | 
thing we would want to see happen,” says 
Dempsey J. Travis, UMBA president. “But at 
this point we have to recognize that the Negro 


companies and banks.” : 
The National Committee Against Discrinii- | 


operate without discrimination. Margaret 


a federation of 37 religious, labor and civic 


SO eee ae 


CORE chapters are organizing mass visits} 
by Negroes to housing developments. This 


tomed to the idea of dealing with Negroes. 


such as social clubs, for these visits. 


Although integrauon groups don’t consider 
themselves limited by the scope of the Presi- 
dential order, they are determined that its 
provisions will be enforced. “‘If we think there’s 


ee ee | ne eee 
> > CEE "> 00 Sresen, 0° 


a complaint with the local FHA or VA office 
and let them make a determination,’’ says 
Frances Levenson, director of the National 
Committee Against Discrimination in Housing. 


It will be about six months before a signi- 


— 
. -_- 
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order come on the market. Meanwhile inte-{' 
gration groups will urge Federal agencies to 


TP wwe 


' apply the provision of the order which instructs} 
: them to use their ‘‘good offices’’ to encourage 
abandonment of discrimination in existing 


Federally financed housing. 

Many of these groups also plan to step up 
lobbying for tough new state anti-discrimina- 
tion laws. In Illinois, the Chicago chapter of 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and the Chicago Urban Lea- 
gue are backing a proposal to outlaw discrimi- 
nation in both. sale and rental of residences. 
Only home sales by resident owners and rental 
developments with fewer than three. units 


ee ee 
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In California the Hawkins Fair Housing Act 


housing. Negro groups are pushing to expand 
the law to cover all types of housing and to 


Jack E. Wood, Jr., housing secretary of the 


tion laws also have a ‘‘good chance’’ of passing 
this year in New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, 


———— + ae. oe ee ee ee ee eee = 


jand and the state of Washington. He says the 


in a number of cities in the North and West. 

Efforts to integrate housing are limited 
mainly to these areas, explains CORE Direc- 
tor Farmer, because ‘‘there are so many 


2 e+ ee ee eee ne a a 


housing.’’ Even outside the South, Mr. Farmer | 
foresees no sudden, drastic change in housing 
patterns as a result of integration campaigns. 

“Most people are not crusaders, especially 
in housing,’’ says Mr. Farmer. ‘‘When they're 
denied housing, most people prefer to forget it 
and Jook someplace else.”’ | 7 
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M>. James Parmer 

The Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 58, Bele 


Dear Sir: 


The Human Rights Council of our Center was orvaniced in 
Ssentember, 196%, to stimulate action on the commurity ievel for 
the implementation of the demands of the March on Washington 
Movement for Civil Rights. | 


In addition to the demands of the March tn Wasington, we 
also address: ‘urseives to the furtner democra’ or. .¢tne 
> 
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and Voter Registration. 


A cruciai aspect of cur pr Cram concern: os WL Tm ’OoS : 
t . oy -. te _ #8 . y *, 7% « Sd ; : . : 
*action issues in tne community. We nave. trereforse roduced. inti 


the community a son thie series of lectures ard forus erich relate 
%@ gome aspect of Civili iehts. Our next 2139 ‘ation wiia be 
@ a Community Affairs Forum on Civil Rigits, 2.1.1 rv ening, danuar, 
12, 1964, 8:30 P.M. at our Community Center 
We would be deeply grateful if a representative of your 
organization could participate with us in this furum. We have aac 
invited the Anti-Defamation League, N.A.A.C.}.° he National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., the Catholic Interracial 
Council and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico Labor Deva rtment to 
be with us. 


It is of the wtmost importance that we hesr from you a3 soon 
as possible so that we may get out our publicity 
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CORE : | 
Congress of Racial Equality | ‘ 
38 Park Row, NYC 38 1 

CO 7-6270 

November 14, 1962 


New York Area Leadership Conference 


RESOURCE SHEET FOR PARTICIPANTS 
Agencies: 


American Civil Liberties Union 

156 Fifth Avenue | ee 
New York, NvY. me 
OR 5=5990 it 


| aaa EEE oh Africa 
801 S$ venue 

New York, N.Y. 

MU 67263 


AFL-CIO 

COPE (Committee on Political Education) 
Margaret T. Cronin, COPE Research Dept. 
815 16th St., N.W, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Committee on Civil Rights 
(same address) 


American Friends Service Committee 
218 E. 18th St. 


New York 3, N.Y. 
SP 78700 


American Jewish Congress 
15 E. 84th St, 

New York, N.Y, 

TR 9=4500 


515 Madison Avenue ao | nee 
New York, N.Y. : 
PL 1-1800 


Association of Fair Housing Committees 
426 W, 58th St. 


JU 6-3460 


Catholic Interracial Council 
20 Vesey St, | 


New York, N.Y. 
RE 25417 


Jewish Labor Committee 
25 E. 78th St... 

New York, N.Y, 

LE 53700 


ational Association for Advancement of Colored People 
20 We 40 th 3 


New York, 11.Y. 
BR 9=1400 


National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 


New York, N.Y. 
JU 6=-3460 | 


National Conference of Christians and Jews 
43 W. 57th St. 


New York, N.Y. 
MU 8=7530 
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E. 48th St. | : 
New York, N.Y. 

PL 1-0300 


Negro an .Labor. Council 
217 W. 125th St. 

New York, N.Y. 

UN 58710 


ae thern Regional Council 
&tlanta 3, Gai 


Young Christian Workers of New York 
381 Lafayette 

New York, N.Y, 

GR 5~8970 


State Civil Rights Conmissions 


Connecticut 
State of Connecticut Commission on Civil Rights 


State Office Building 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination 
41 Tremont St. 

Boston 8, Mass, 


New Hampshire 
no commission -~ write to Attorney General's. office, Coneord, N.H, 


New York 


State; Commission on Human Rights 
270 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 
BA 71616 


City: | Commission on Human Rights 
: 80 Lafayette St. 
New York, N.Y. 
WO 4-4700 


Hew Jersey 
State of New Jersey Department of Education 
Division on Civil Rights 
1100 Raymond Boulevard 
Newark 2, N.J. 


Rhode Island 

Rhode Island Commission Against Discrimination 
William L. Callahan, Chairman 

Offices of the Commission 

State House 

Providence 2, R. I. 


Vermont 
no legislation except in public accomodations 
for information write Vermont State Librarian, Montpelier, Vt. 


Maine 
no record 
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CORE Groups _ nil 
Affiliated: 


New Haven CORE 
Winston H. Lockett, Chmn, 
704 Orchard St. 
New Haven, Conn, 
SP 6-0598 


Boston CORE 
Alan Gartner, Chmn. 
Cambridge 44, Mass. 


Bergen County Ci 

Mrs. Sally Elliott, Chmn. 
221 Phelps Avenue 
Cresskill, N.J. 

LO 8-8630 


Newark-Essex CORE 
Robert Curvin, Chmn, 
709 Hunterdon St. 
Newark, N.J. 

BI 8-4062 


Brooklyn CORE 
Oliver Leeds, Chmn 
272 Van Buren St. 
Brooklyn 21, N.Y. 
GL 57114 


(Brooklyn SCORE) 


Eieanor Stein, Chmn. 
131 Westminister Rd, 
Brooklyn 18, N.Y. 
BU 2-8588 


City College CORE 
Terry Perlman, Chmn, 


340 W. 28th St., Apt 6B 
New York, N.Y. 
CH 2-5834 


Long Island CORE 
Lincoln Lynch, Chmn. 
970 Hillman St, 

W. Hempstead, LI, NY 
RO 4-4284 


Long Island University CORE 


Phyllis McNeill, Chmn. 
405-58 131 SCE. 
Richmond Hill 19, N.Y. 
wn Gee. ys es 


(Long Island SCORE) 


Susan Schnapf 
10 Swirl Lane 
Levittown, N.Y. 
PY 63698 


New York CORE 

Gladys Harrington, Chmn. 
_% New York CORE 

239 W. 125th St. 

New York 27, N.Y. 


~ MO 6=0400 


New York ae CORE 
David Moscowitz, Chnmn. 


New York, N.Y. 
WA 49399 


‘Rochester CORE 
Hannah Storre, Chmn. 


134 Adams St. | 
Rochester, N.¥, 


Staten Island CORE 
ctory Boulevard 


Staten Island, N.Y. 


Syracuse CORE 

Evert Makinen 

1107 E. Genessee St. 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 
476-4524 


Unaffiliated: 


Hartford C 

Elliott Watson, Chmn 
520 Garden St. 

Har tford, Conn, 
522-4562 


Jersey City CORE 
Beatrice Weiss, Chmn 
17 Dales Avenue 
Jersey City, N.J. 


Bronx CORE 


Miss Johnnie Mae Hunt, Chmn. 
734 E. 18lst St.,; 

Bronx, N.Y. , 

WE 3-0434, OR 5-1886 (work) 


Columbia University CORE 
Revel Liebert, Chmn, 


1552 W. 10th St. 
Brooklyn 4, N.Y. 
TE 7-6039 


Queens CORE 

Russell Everett, Chmn. 
97-07 34th Avenue 
Corona 68, N.Y. 


Queens College CORE 


Pat Dagler 
187-14 120th Avenue 
St. Albans, LI, NY 
LA 7-4583 
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CORE GROUPS, Cont'd 


CORE Contacts and Potential Groups 


Norwalk, Connecticut 
Rev. A. Kendeil Suith 
Mt. Zion Baptist Church 
33 Franklin St. 
Notwalk, Ct, 


St. John's University 
Eugene Murphy — 

Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 

UL 3=2051 

New Yotk Community College 
Alan R, Hipwell 

303 Pearl St. 

Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Nassau College 


Laurence Fox 
1927 Decatur Ayenue 
North Bellmore, LiI,N.Y. 


Rockville Center (hieschool grp.) 


Jonathan Moscow 
355 Merrick Road 
Rockville Center, LI, N.Y. 


Wegener College 
Louise Valuck 


GRild Hall, Rm 320 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


Douglass College 
Ann Shteir 

PO Box 418 

New Brunswick, N.J. 


Newark State College 
Katie LaMar 


Box #1087 Residence Hall 
Morris Avenue 
Union, N. pe 


Fordham University 
David Smith 

31 Trinity Place 
Staten Isiand, N.Y. 
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EDITORIAL 


PRIVATE PROTEST, PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


(nrY a few months ago, President Kennedy said, in discussing the civil rights 
issue, that an arena other than the streets must be provided if the human rights 
of all Americans are to be firmly established. His warning that the street is unsuitable 
for the solution of the problems of the commonwealth foreshadowed, with a terrible 
irony, that fact that it would be in the street itself that his murderer would seek to 
solve his own unfathomable problems. Yet if the street is not the place for effective 
solutions, it is certainly an appropriate arena in which to express a depth of feeling 
against the conditions which must be solved by application elsewhere. 


Thus, the rent strikes which have started in Harlem, and which are rumored to be 
spreading elsewhere in the city, are not themselves a solution to the conditions com- 
plained of. Withholding rent from the landlords will not cure the defects of these 
ghastly buildings, for whose demolition and replacement we have been campaigning 
for 25 years. Money is needed to cure them, more money, and the probabilities are 
that few, if any, landlords will be persuaded to invest more money in their properties 
by the prospect of concerted tenant action to withhold rent. The enforcement of 
housing and construction codes is clearly of great importance, but it has rarely been 
effective against the hard core violator on the one hand, or the benevolent but im- 
pecunious landlord on the other. Ultimately, good housing conditions depend on the 
investment of somebody’s money in the structure, and this is a most difficult activity 
to force by legislation and police action. 


Rent Strikers Hope City Will Invoke Receivership 


The leaders of the rent strikes, as well as a number of spokesmen for organizations 
sympathetic to it, understand that significant cures will come from the withholding 
of rent only if it imperils the continued profits of adequately-financed landlords, a 
condition which may be applicable to some of the affected buildings, but not all. 
For this reason, it has been suggested by the leaders that the purpose of the strike 
is not to achieve a victory on the streets, but to influence the New York City govern- 
ment to invoke on a wide front its powers under the Receivership Bill. 


The Receivership Bill was adopted by the State Legislature in 1962, with the strong 
support of Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council. The Bill gave the City of New 
York the right to take over the operation of a multiple dwelling that is in dangerous 
condition, and to repair its defects at city expense. The City’s Commissioner of Real 
Estate then operates the building in much the same way that the Receiver of a 
bankrupt enterprise may try to keep it going. From rental income collected in the 
repaired building, the Receiver is entitled to recover for the city the money it paid 
to cure the defects. 


City Pays Plumbers and Gets Work Done 


This Law is an effective instrument. When the City takes a bad building over, it 
has the money to pay the plumbers who fix it up. The work it accomplishes frequently 
encourages the tenants to take good care of the property. The threat of receivership 
is often sufficient by itself to prod owners of buildings in bad condition to make 
repairs themselves. This is all to the good, but in an area like that affected by the 
(Continued on Page Two) 


DEC. 1963 — JAN. 1964 


STATEN ISLAND CONFLICT 
OVER OFFICIAL CITY MAP 
POSES NATIONAL PROBLEM 


C ALIFORNIA law requires that every 
town have a professional city plan- 
ner — yet the new subdivisions in that 
state are as graceless and wasteful as any 
laid out in the 1920s. Federal law re- 
quires a “Workable Plan” before the cen- 
tral government may extend urban re- 
newal assistance to any city — but few 
of the workable plans have ever been 
“worked”. Why does such a chasm yawn 
between planning art and legislative high - 
resolves on the one hand, and what ac- 
tually happens in the nation’s cities on 
the other? A dramatic demonstration of 
the question was staged recently before 
the New York City Board of Estimate. 
The demonstration was brought on almost 
inadvertently. A mildly worded and ob- . 
scure item on the Calendar of the Board © 
would, if adopted, declare that the “city 
map” of the City of New York is the “of- 
ficial map” of the City of New York. In 
four boroughs of the city which are sub- 
stantially built up, this proposal was 
greeted with complete silence. In the 
Borough of Richmond, which is now un- 
dergoing rapid development, the same 
proposal appeared large and menacing. A 
delegation of Staten Islanders, represent- 
ing the home building industry, and other 
business interests connected with it, came 
to City Hall, and objected vigorously for 
almost four hours. 


Although the subject is complicated, and 
involves a long juridical history, the issue 
presented is a simple one. It boils down 
to balancing long-range values against 
immediate hardships: shall the developers 
of Staten Island be permitted to proceed 
with the construction of homes much in 
the way they are now building them, or 
shall the construction of homes on Staten 
Island be slowed, or perhaps stopped, so 
that the homes can be properly sited with 
respect to a well-thought-out street plan? 
The Planning Commission wants to stop 
the development of Staten Island until it 
(Continued on Page Four) 
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Editorial (continued) 


rent strike, fear of the law does not seem to be very effective in chastening the prop- 
erty Owner. 


The strength of the Receivership Bill to cure the defects in the rent strike area will 
depend, then, not on example but on the city’s own power to inspect, prosecute, obtain 
the court approval of a receivership, superintend and pay for the required work, 
and operate the building without further new deterioration. No one claims that the 
city’s present fiscal and manpower resources are adequate to push many more than 
fifty or sixty buildings per year through the labyrinth we have described; nor is it a 
realistic view that the labyrinth can be significantly shortened by legislative act. 
Opposing the possibility of strengthening is the specter of unconstitutionality — a 
predecessor law was declared unconstitutional — and of a law which might so dis- 
courage mortgage investment in older properties that its harm would far outweigh 


the positive accomplishments. 


Expanding Receivership Hard Job For City 

An attempt to meet this challenge solely by expanding the City’s money and man- 
power resources devoted to the Receivership Bill will certainly be a difficult and 
long-range procedure, with natural limits, set by the availability of experienced staff. 
Courts will not easily consent to the appointment of a city receiver to take over private 
property except on the sworn testimony of the city’s own officers; for this reason 
little of the work of receivership can be entrusted to private experts and private firms. 


Since the use of receivership by itself will not cure the conditions against which 
the rent strike has been called, does this mean that the strike itself is futile and mean- 
ingless? Hardly. The strike represents the dramatic expression of a protest. It is a 
protest expressed at some risk to the people who express it, the risk of possible loss 
of the only housing they can find for themselves, at a time of desperate shortage of 
low-rent housing. It is a protest against the deplorable physical conditions in housing — 
the cold, the dirt and grime that cannot be washed away, the crumbling of the 
building structure itself, the rotted pipes, leaky roofs, falling plaster, vermin and rats. 
While many people devoted to good housing are spending so much time discussing 
social aspects of housing, it is probably salutory to be forcefully reminded that its 
physical shortcomings and their other physical needs, come first with the people 
who need decent housing most acutely. 


Rent Strikers Pose Question for Responsible Public 


It is not the responsibility of the rent strikers to find the arena in which their com- 
plaints can be met. It is the responsibility rather of those of us who make the fight 
for decent housing a major preoccupation. The strikers are telling us that present 
conditions are so bad they will risk eviction in order to find something better. It is 
up to us to develop the programs for producing something better. 


A Minimum Program: 

New Public Housing 

One such program is certainly the sub- 
sidized public housing program. Provision 
must be made for more public housing 
with state and federal subsidy. Is it credible 
that popular government should discon- 
tinue the low-rent housing at a time when 
the need for decent low-rent housing is so | 
great that it has produced this strike? Even 
the most fervent supporter of the private 
landlord as the sole proper purveyor of 
housing, should recognize that public 
housing is less dangerous to his institu- 
tion than the organized refusal to pay 
rent. 


Public housing, with full subsidies, is the 
only way to provide decent housing in 
appropriate quantity. It must be continued. 


Plus Publicly Operated 
Rehabilitation 


For those low-income families who are in- 
eligible for public housing, and for those 
who prefer their present accommodations 
provided they are brought to a modern 
standard of decency, an effective housing 
rehabilitation program, big enough to do 
the job is essential. The shortcomings and 
cumbersome quality of receivership must 
be overcome. A state rehabilitation agency, 
started with state fiscal aid, and em- 
powered to acquire property by condem- 
nation and to borrow money would ap- 
pear to be a minimum essential for 
cheap and effective rehabilitation. Such an 
agency would rehabilitate and operate 
buildings either directly or by contract 
with private agencies. 


Friends of Low Rent Housing 

Other steps may be necessary, but these 
will do for a starter. Is the federal gov- 
ernment thinking of such a program? 
Some of President Johnson’s recent ut- 
terances —- to meet the problem of pov- 
erty — indicate that it might. Is the state 
government ready to do its share? We 
have heard nothing to indicate that it is. 
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Both governments are responsive to pop- 
ular demand. A federal official has asked: 
“Where are the friends of public hous- 
ing, of low-rent housing? We never hear 
from them. We only hear from the 
enemies.” The friends are being heard 
from now — the rent strikers, and their 
thousands of sympathizers in this and 
other big cities — these are the friends 
of low-rent housing. They have made the 
protest. It is our responsibility to shape 
the programs that will change the con- 
ditions they are protesting against. These 
changes cannot be found in the street — or 
even in the heart. They can only be found 
by intelligent people who have taken the 
time to study the problem, and are im- 
pelled by the determination to do better. 


PLANNING BODY DEMANDS 
FUNDS FOR MASTER PLAN 


HAIRMAN William F. R. Ballard of 

the New York City Planning Com- 
mission has put forward the Commis- 
sion’s strongest budgetary foot in a letter 
to Mayor Wagner, requesting that the 
Expense budget include sufficient funds 
for the Department of City Planning so 
that it can proceed to develop the City’s 
Master Plan. 


The New York Times supported Chair- 
man Ballard’s request editorially, but few 
words of encouragement have been heard 
so far from the officials like the Controller 
and the President of the City Council 
whose support will be necessary if master 
planning is to be of significant practical 
help to the city in foreseeing and light- 
ening long-range problems. 


It is one of the curious side effects of the 
present wave of local reform politics that 
the reformers have tended to belittle, if 
not actively to oppose, the whole process 
of master, long-range planning when it 
conflicts with neighborhood sentiment. 
This is almost precisely opposite to the 
position which municipal reformers have 
taken over the years, and since more tradi- 
tional politicians have not seen fit to 
modify their own equally traditional oppo- 
sition to planning, long-range planning has 
few powerful advocates. 

A recent book by James Q. Wilson and 
Edward C. Banfield, City Politics, discusses 


the fate of long-range planning in Ameri- 
can Cities in general. While it may not 
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encourage New Yorkers as to the pros- 
pects for master planning, the professors 
find that master planning is in equal politi- 
cal trouble in almost all American Cities. 
Essentially, master planning is the asser- 
tion that long-range needs are more im- 
portant than the decisions which seem 
immediately necessary. Since the Cities 
move from crisis to crisis, bearing the 
brunt of the country’s race and automation 
problems with daily immediacy and a 
totally inadequate bag of legal and fiscal 
powers at hand, it is not difficult to find 
excuses for preferring the immediately 
easy to the long-term improvement. 


In the New York Civic Center there is 
debate as to where to place the new police 
headquarters. In the recent report by a 
state Committee to expedite construction, 
it is urged that the new zoning be waived 
specifically for tax-abated housing (a 
proposal equally dubious on legal and 
planning grounds). And in a host of other 
questions those who want to judge the 
merits on long-term considerations rather 
than obvious immediate advantages are 
left feeling more and more lonesome, 
more and more out of step. In these cir- 
cumstances, Chairman Ballard’s call for 
Master Planning struck a welcome, re- 
freshing, courageous note. 


PASS 90% MARK IN 
FRANKLIN PLAZA SALES 


HILE some of the Mitchell-Lama 
projects in the Bronx and Brooklyn 
are rumored to be lagging somewhat in 


sales — perhaps in connection with an 
effort to assure a racially integrated ten- 
ancy — Manhattan middle-income hous- 


ing continues to move with startling 
rapidity, even when the location within 
the borough is in areas which are allegedly 
not desirable. 


Franklin Plaza, the cooperative which oc- 
cupies an East Harlem site originally built 
by the New York City Housing Authority, 
is one of the city’s most interesting suc- 
cess stories. Opened only two years ago, 
the development contains 1635 units. It 
is situated in a part of the city which has 
seen no new construction except for sub- 
sidized low-rent public housing in many, 
many years, and precious little residential 
rehabilitation: The Middle Income Hous- 
ing Corporation, which handled the con- 
version from Authority management to 


co-operative ownership, has managed in 
two years not only to sell more than 90% 
of the units but to integrate the project. 
This has taken imaginative selling, and 
great determination in the face of dis- 
couraging set-backs. 


It has also taken a persistent demand for 
Manhattan housing from the middle in- 
come group. Clearly, there is a residual 
demand of unknown size but remarkable 
intensity among middle income families 
for the advantages of close-in Manhattan 
locations. This demand underlines the ef- 
forts of a number of middle income 
groups, of which MI-Cove is an example, 
in obtaining sites for the construction of 
new developments. A pilot study, under- 
taken on a tentative basis by the Housing 
and Redevelopment Board, indicates that 
middle income developments which at- 
tract the families they are built for, exert 
an upgrading influence on the housing 
accommodations of other families of lower - 
income, because the apartments that are 
vacated by those who move into the new 
projects, are, in turn, made available to 
other, house-hungry families. 


CHPC DIRECTOR IN U.N. POST 


REDERICK G. FROST, JR., a fellow of the 

American Institute of Architects and a 
member of CHPC’s Board of Directors, 
has been named representative at the 
United Nations for the International 
Union of Architects. This adds to a busy 
roster of extra-curricular activities for Mr. 
Frost, who formerly served as a member 
of the Executive Committee of the New 
York Chapter of AIA, as well as Vice 
President of CHPC. Mr. Frost’s achitec- 
tural firm, Frederick G. Frost, Jr., & Asso- 
Ciates, is architectural consultant on a new 
building code for New York City, which 
is now under preparation by the Polytech- 
nic Institute of Brooklyn under contract 
to the city. 


In the halls of the United Nations, Mr. 
Frost may meet Charles S. Ascher, presi- 
dent of CHPC, who also has official busi- 
ness with the international organization as 
representative of the International Federa- 
tion for Housing and Planning. Mr. Ascher 
is Chairman of the Department of Political 
Science at Brooklyn College, and secretary 
to Local Planning Board #7, as well as in- 
ternational representative of the Institute 
of Public Administration. 


STATEN ISLAND CONFLICT 
(Continued from Page One) 
has a street map assuring proper drain- 
age, reasonable traffic patterns, fire safety, 
and economical provision of city services. 
The Staten Island Home Builders prefer 
to keep Staten Island free, for the time be- 
ing, at least, from the adoption of an of- 
ficial city map. 
Since the four other boroughs of New 
York City have official maps, and since 
every other city in the state has one — 
New York City, alone, being exempted 
from this responsibility, in accordance 
with an Appellate Division opinion 
handed down three years ago on an action 
commenced by the Staten Islanders for 
this purpose — it might appear to the 
outsider that no one could advance any 
substantial reason to oppose the adoption 
of an official map. The main function of 
such a map, after all, is merely to prevent 
the construction of new buildings in the 
bed of a street that appears on the map. 


Yet the Staten Island builders have a point. 
The map which the Planning Commission 
proposes to declare official covers only 40 
percent of Staten Island. In the remainder 
of the borough it will be impossible to 
construct a building (because there will 
be no official streets to which it can be 
adjacent) without obtaining a variance 
from the Board of Standards and Appeals. 
Certificates of Occupancy for buildings al- 
ready constructed will not be issued, where 
these are not constructed on streets that 
shown on the official map. They predict 
that Staten Island building activities will 
- slow down, and stop. That streets which 


have been used for years, in some cases 
hundreds of years, will officially cease to 
exist, because they have not been map- 
ped. That it will be years before a full 
map is completed, and that the adoption 
of an official map should not occur until 
the map itself has been completed. 


The Planning Commission points out that 
mapping simply cannot be done more 
quickly than it is going now; that the 
city will forever be stuck with buildings 
constructed now in places which may com- 
promise fatally the final map; that build- 
ing will be possible in the interim period 
by application to the Board of Standards 
and Appeals, where denied; and that in- 
dividual hardships are far less drastic than 
the general loss resulting from haphazard, 
sprawling development. 


How will the Board of Estimate decide 
this question? When will the decision be 
handed down? Will other vital Staten Is- 
land problems, such as the proposed An- 
nadale Urban Renewal scheme, be fatally 
compromised because of the argument be- 
tween the home builders and the Planning 
Commission, an argument in which the 
Borough President has been siding with 
the Home Builders? These questions re- 
main unanswered at the present time. One 
definitive statement can be made: plan- 
ning has not helped the California sub- 
urbs, and workable plans have seldom 
“worked”, because, in the last analysis, 
planners haven’t political muscles as big 
and strong as those from whom present 
action is important. It is easier for the 
Home Builders to stop planning altogether 
than it is for the Planning Commission 


to get the funds to finish the Staten Is- 
land map hurriedly, although the ultimate 
cost of the city of the haphazard develop- 
ment may be far greater than the cost of 
the accelerated maps. 


LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


Harold N. Vogel and Jonathan V. Pollack, 
“CON’DO’MINTUM,” Cities, U.S.A. Re- 
search Co. 126 pp. 1963. $3.50. 


Contains available references from the 
Federal Housing Administration and gov- 
ernment agencies having jurisdiction over 
condominium legislation. Special chapters 
include Puerto Rico’s Horizontal Property 
Act of 1958, New York State’s proposed 
Unit Ownership Act, non-statutory ap- 
proaches to condominiums, income tax 
aspects, and the F.H.A.’s administrative 
regulations. 


An introduction defines “condominium,” 
gives something of its history and high- 
lights experience in Puerto Rico, Hawaii 
and the United States. 


Harvey S. Perloff, Edgar S. Dunn, Jr., Eric 
E. Lampard, & Richard F. Muth, “Regions, 
Resources & Economic Growth.” Published 
for Resources for the Future, Inc. by The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 716 pp. 
1960. $12.00. 


Emphasis of this book is on causes and 
patterns of regional economic growth, 
with special attention to natural resources. 
The authors seek to explain the forces pro- 
ducing rapid growth patterns in some 
areas while other areas seem fixed in vary- 
ing stages of decline. There is a review 
of regional development from 1870. 
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NEWSLETTER 


PRESENT: 


URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER NEW YORK ‘ oo 
CITY-WIDE HOUSING COMMITTEE ~ 
MEETING | 
National Urban League Building 
14 East 48th Street, New York City 
Wednesday, March 18, 1964 - 2:45 P.M. 


MINUTES 


Edward Babb, Presiding 


Doris Beausoleil, Dohald Benjamin, St. Clair Bourne, 
Michael Coffey, Elaine Dowe, Rev. James A. Gusweller, 
Dr. Frank Horne, Joseph McLemore, Robert Paul, 
Leonard Pringleton (representing Mrs. Laura Valdes) 
Miss Rogers (representing William Valentine) 

Guests: William Goldman (Cayton-Klempner ) 

Staff; Barney Hendley, Barbara Morrison, Joan Rigney, 
Rita Smollens, William H. Toles | 


ACTION TAKEN ; 


Agreed: 


Accepted: 
Agreed: 


Agreed: 


Agreed; 


Accepted: 


Accepted: 


That the minutes of February 19th meeting be approved 

and adopted. Report on final plans for City-Wide Housing 
Workshop to be held April 25th at Ethical Culture Building, 
2 West 64th Street, New York City. 


Report on March 10th "March on Albany". 


That City-Wide Committee send wires to State legislative 
leaders in support of $165,000,000 bond issue and in 
support of Curran bill A 1955 #5891 - to grant greater 
powers to courts in disposition of withheld rents; 


That City-Wide Comuittee recommend to ULGNY Board that 
they send similar wires of support for public housing bond 
issues and Curran bill #5891, 


To recommend to Upstate Urban League affiliates that they 
support bond issue and Curran bills. (#5891) : 


Finatd report of Rehabilitation Subcommittees on Codes and 
Financing. 


Principle of Citizen participation of interim report of 
Subcommittee on Social Aspects of Rehabi litation with 
suggestion that committee bring in specific recommendations 
with regard to problems posed by August llth proposals of 
City Planning Commission on Rehabilitation, sych as relo- 
cation, tenants! ability to pay higher rentals, etc, 


DISCUSSICN : 
Miss Barbara Morrison reported on final 


City-Wide Housing Workshop: 
‘pia ns for the Uorueher to be held April 25th at Ethical Culture 


Building, 2 West 6lth Street, NYC. Four morning panels are 

scheduled: I. "Opening Up New Areas", Chairman, Mrs. Ruth Whitehead 
Whaley, Secretary; Board of Estimate; I1. "Government Housing Policies 
Low Rent and Middle-income Housing", Chairman, Dr. Edler G. Hawkins, 
Pastor, St. Augustine's Presbyterian Church; I11,. "Urban Renewal", 
Chairman, Joseph Morales, Commonwealth of Puerto Ricos IV. "Code 
Enforcement", Chairman, Howard Sauadron, Metropolitan Council, American 
Jewish Congress, After a lunch break, a general session will be 
opened by Frederick Richmond, President, Urban League of Greater New 
York, to be followed by Sidney Rivkin presiding over discussion of 
reports from morning panels, The main address will be by Algernon D,. 
Black, Chairman of New York Committee on Discrimination in Housing, 

to be followed by summation by ULGNY Executive Director, Alexander J. 
Allen, Registration, including lunch is £1.00. After some discussion 
Jt was agreed that $1.00 registration would not inhibit attendance by 
local people. Suggestions for reaching neighborhood people included 
contacting local churches, parents associations, unions, local press, 
etc. Mr. Goldman indicated that a general release on the Workshop 
would go out shortly, Joe Walker announced that there would be notice 
or the Workshop in Local #1199, Hospital and Nrug Employees! Union 
newspaper, and that participants in an April 6th meeting of rent strike 
buiiding captains would be invited to register for the Workshope 

Mr, Rosas announced that the Commonwealth of Puerta Rico would send 

ovt a mailing on the Workshop to local Spanish-speaking groups. The 
nczc for intensive activity by the ULGVY Borough Housing Committees 

wes emphasized to insure the success of the Workshop. 


Public Housing: Michael Coffey reported that the %165,000,000 bond 
yesue Dill including provision for subsidies to some low-income 
tcnants to occupy middle-income housing passed in the State Senate 

but was in urcent need of suprort in order to pass in the Assembly. 

Tt was agreed that the City-Wide Committee should wire State leaders 
to support this bill in the Assembly, and recommend to ULGNY Board 
that they do likewide, In view of the disappointing receard of Upstate 
legislators and of their crucial role in the State Legislature, it was 
agreed that the City-Wide Committee recommend to Paget Alves, Jr., 
National Urban League's Associate Director for Housing ,that Upstate 
Urban League affiliates reach their local State representatives to 
urge their support for the public housing bond issue bill and the 
Curran bill to "legalize" withholding of rent, 


Rent Strikes: It was reported that the City-Wide Committee's  . 7. 
recommended statement on withholding of rent was approved by ULGY 
Executive Committee March 3, 1964. It was agreed that communications 
of support for the Curran bill to grant additional powers to the 
courts for the disposition of withheld rents be sent to State leaders. 
It was also agreed to recommend to ULGIJY Board that they send wires 

in support of these bills, 
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Report on March on ee Joe Walker reported that the leaders 
° ée March on ny, rch 10th, including A. Philip Randolph} 
Rev. Hildebrand, NAACP; Jesse Gray, Community Council on Housing; 
David Livingstone, District #65 and Leon Davis, Local #1199, met 
with Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller to preseht their demands for 
funds for public housing, legislation to legalize rent strikes, 
$1.50 minimum wa ge and unemployment insurance coverage for 
hospital workers, but received no encouragement from the Governon 


on any of these demands, : 


Rehadilitation Subcommittees: 


ov.bcommmittee on Codes: 


Rev. James A. Gusweller read the final report of the Subcommittee 

on Codes, copies of which were distributed to the City-Wide Committee. 
~~ was accepted with commendation for the fine work of this hard- 
working commitiee. Rev. Gusweller noted that the technical experts 
cid not feel that rehabilitation could be done with tenants remaining 
in the building. It was agreed that this problem should be dealt’. 
witn by the Social Aspects Subcommittee. 


ouccommittee on Financing: Robert Jones reported for William Hudgins, 
the.:mang copies of the report were distributed to the City-wide 


Ceompicstee. Mr. Jones also reported on a meeting of Abraham Beame 

arc. Sidney Rivkin on the use of the Municipal Pension Funds for 
yenuhilitation loané. Mr. Beame agrged to consider specific proposals 
tc be drawn up by the Finance Subcommittee. It was also reported that 
tie Housing and Redevelopment small loan program for rehabilitation 
vas beginning to move along with granting loans to several individuals 
ii) Secent weeks, The Subcomnittee!s report was accepted with an 
expression of gratitude for a job well done, 


Sccta) Aspects Subcommittee: Preston Wilcox presented an interim 
report, (cples of which had been sent to all members of the City- 
Wide Committee), emphasizing community participation in the planning 
and implementation of the rehabilitation program. Mr. Wilcox 
inticated that another meeting would be scheduled, which, hopefully, 
woild involve representatives of all five rehabilitation areas. The 
report's emphasis on citizen participation was accepted by the City- 
Wide Committee. However, it was suggested that, in addition, the 
socflal Aspects Subcommittee should respond to other specific social 
psoblems raised in the August lth proposal of the City Planning 
Cummission, such as relocation of tenants, ability of tenants to pay 
prssent rents and higher rents in the post rehabilitation period, 
Mr. Wilcox noted that this interim report would be followed by further 


reports at future meetings. 


Adjournment followed, 
: | Recorded by, 


RITA SMOLLENS 
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NOTE: Next meeting of the City-Wide Housing Committee to be held 
3:00 P.M. --at the Bowery ceva Bank, 110 Fast 42nd Street,NYC 


in the Employees Dining Room (6th Floor) APRIL 15th, 1964, 


Here is how We Push for Progress... | 
F ae... 


= Fight for a strong city planning program. 


= Help groups of local citizens solve their housing and 
planning problems. 
= Demand more and better public housing for the low-income 


family. 
= insist that state and city middle-income housing programs 
be made to fit the pocketbook of the $5000-$9000 family. 


= Explore realistic ways to rehabilitate run-down buildings 


and conserve older neighborhoods. 
= Promote integration in housing. 


™ Express our independent and expert judgments 


at Public Hearings : 
in the Press, on Television and Radio 


to Public Officials. 
= Support worth-while public improvements that will 


contribute to the beauty and the enjoyment of our city. 


Our Membership is Our Strength 


The membership of CHPC represents a wide range of interests— 
professionals in the fields of housing and planning; social 


welfare and labor leaders; architects, builders and realtors; . 


civic leaders as well as citizens who simply want to improve 


their city. 


This membership of experts and interested citizens has made 


CHPC the voice of New Yorkers for a better city. 


Join Us Today 2 


What CHPC Membership means to You 


Publications:—Housing and Planning Newsletter—a journal of 
analysis and comment; CHPC Progress Report—monthly action 
reports; Legislative Bulletin—summaries and evaluations of 
pending bills affecting housing and planning; Research 
Studies—exploring special problems in the planning 

and housing field; Annual Report—year-end assess- 

ment of CHPC stands and city programs. 

Access to the CHPC Reference Library 

and special information on request. 

Membership on one of CHPC’s many active committees. 

The satisfaction of knowing that you are 

supporting a skilled professional staff 

that is constantly on the alert in 

the push for progress. 
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aul E PUSH FOR IT! 


CITIZENS’ HOUSING AND PLANNING COUNCIL OF NEW YORK INC. 


an independent, non-profit organization was formed 


in 1937 by civic-minded New Yorkers in the belief that 
A DECENT HOME IN A WELL-PLANNED NEIGHBORHOOD 


can be achieved for every citizen through 


VIGOROUS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ACTION. 
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CITIZENS’ HOUSING AND PLANNING COUNCIL OF NEW YORK, INC. 
20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


I enclose i membership dues or as a contribution for the work 


of CHPC for one year. 


[7] SUSTAINING. .... $50 or more NAME 
[_] CONTRIBUTING .. . $25 


[_] ORGANIZATIONS . . $10 or mere 
[] ASSOCIATE ..... $10 CITY 
[] ACTIVE ....... 


(available only to students and civil servants) ZONE STATE 
Membership dues and contributions are income tax deductible. 


ADDRESS 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
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& ince 1937, the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council, a non-profit, non- 
partisan organization, has combined the 
efforts of civic-minded New Yorkers 
of diverse interests in stimulating 
vigorous private and public action 

to bring better housing to 


a better city. 


Members are entitled to: 


CHPC Housing News 


Legislative Bulletins | 


Use of Library and Information Service 


CHPC’s Authoritative Reports and Studies | 


ALL ABOUT 


CCR WI 


THE COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
IN METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 


a volunteer organization dedicated 
to securing equal opportunity for all New Yorkers 
through an orderly process of research, 
persuasion and educational action 
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N June 1960, a Negro couple, Mr. 
and Mrs. A, attended the CCRM 
meeting which launched a practical 
new action plan — the Partnership 
Apartment Seekers’ Experiment. 
For more than a year, this couple had 
been searching for an apartment in 
Brooklyn. At the CCRM meeting, 
they agreed to pair up with Mr. and 
Mrs. B, white volunteers. 

A few days later, the A’s spotted an 
ad for an apartment that seemed 
suitable. According to plan, Mr. A 
promptly telephoned his partner. 
First the Negro couple approached 
the superintendent and were told the 
apartment was not available. Then 
Mr. B saw the super: he was shown 
the apartment and looked it over 
carefully, noting every detail he 
knew the A’s needed to know. When 
the team reassembled, Mr. B report- 
ed to the A’s that this was a fine 
apartment for their needs — and 
that it was available. Now the A’s 
were able to register a well-docu- 
mented complaint with COIR, the 
city agency charged with enforcing 
anti-discrimination laws.... A month 
later the Negro famiiy was living in 
the apartment of their choice. 


This unique plan was not a sudden 
brainstorm. It grew out of more than 
a decade of painstaking research and 
testing of imaginative new procedures. 
The story dates back to... 


. ve - CCRM’s BEGINNINGS 


About a dozen years ago, a small 
group of citizens set to work to im- 
prove practices in New York restau- 
rants. The inferior treatment suffered 
by dark-skinned customers was by no 
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means the most injurious form of dis- 
crimination in the city, but it did serve 
to cement a whole social pattern of un- 
equal treatment. The group that un- 
dertook this task called itself the 
Committee on Civil Rights in East 
Manhattan. It started out by consult- 
ing organizations long in the civil- 
rights field, which in turn sent 
observers, social workers, teachers and 
businessmen to help start the program 
rolling. CCRM?’s grassroots action 
plan was so contagious that many of 
these consultants stayed on as perma- 
nent representatives. Today 26 
organizations and many individuals 
comprise the ever-growing member- 
ship of the Committee on Civil Rights 
in Metropolitan New York. 
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As it tackled its first task in 1950, the 
young group developed its distinctive 
pattern of working. 


To get the facts about restaurants, 
teams of Negro and white testers sur- 
veyed midtown eating places. The re- 
sults showed that 42 per cent of the 
restaurants visited were practicing 
more or less subtle discrimination 
against Negro customers, subjecting 
them to inferior treatment in seating 
and service. 


Next, CCRM members sat down with 
the restaurant managers and union 
representatives. Soon, pledges of fu- 
ture compliance with New York laws 
requiring equal treatment of all pa- 
trons were secured. Final follow-up 
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tests in 1954 showed a vast improve- 
ment. Now it was up to members of 
minority groups to patronize dining 
places throughout the city — and 
CCRM was free to concentrate its 
efforts elsewhere. 


@> ENTERING THE HOUSING FIELD 


Next came CCRM’s entry into the dif- 
ficult campaign to overcome unfair 
housing practices in New York. As 
early as 1953—before the law afforded 
New Yorkers far-reaching protection 
against discrimination — CCRM had 
launched a series of basic studies of 
private rental housing. 


Following the design of the restaurant 
surveys, testing teams of Negro and 
white volunteers went to see real-estate 
brokers who were offering apartments, 
and answered “for rent’ advertise- 
ments in the Sunday newspapers. Find- 
ings showed clear discrimination in 
81 per cent of the team visits. Then 
calls were made on a dozen leading 
real-estate lawyers, members of the 
Real Estate Board, brokers and apart- 
ment owners. These interviews pin- 
pointed the myths on which discrimin- 
atory practices rest: the inevitable 
flight of white tenants, depreciation of 
property values, withdrawal of mort- 
gage money. 

To help overcome such fears, CCRM 
conducted two factual surveys—a ques- 
tionnaire study of successful housing 
integration in different parts of the 
country, based on responses from 80 
communities in 20 states; and an inter- 
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view study conducted in a North- 
Bronx neighborhood where Negro and 
white families had lived side by side 
for 50 years. 


Again CCRM’s preliminary studies 
provided a solid, factual grounding for 
intelligent action in the New York 
community. They indicated two main 
needs: |) to open new doors to non- 
whites in search of housing in Man- 
hattan and environs; and 2) to tell 
minority-group home-seekers about 
the new opportunities which are theirs 
for the taking. 


‘The Committee on Civil Rights in 
Metropolitan New York has scored some 


remarkable successes in helping secure 


equal opportunity for New Yorkers of all 
races and creeds. Efforts like these are 
clearly an asset to the United States in its 
foreign relations, enhancing our prestige 
as a world leader. Through my work at 
the United Nations, I have come to recog- 
nize that the case for democracy is most 
persuasive when it is clear to the rest of 
the world that we Americans practice 
what we preach.”’ 


—MariretTA TREE 
U.S. Representative,United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights 


| > PUTTING ANTI-BIAS LAWS TO WORK 


Laws for fair housing provide the 
springboard for expanding opportuni- 
ties. In 1953, when CCRM entered the 
field, the only laws on the statute books 
applied to public housing. Many new 
city and state laws gradually extended 
the anti-discrimination principle to 
encompass publicly supported hous- 
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ing and private apartments and homes. 
By 1961, the combination of state and 
city measures provided for New York- 
ers the nation’s most complete legal 
protection against housing bias. Two 
official agencies see that these laws are 
enforced: the State Commission 
Against Discrimination (SCAD) and 
the city’s Commission on Intergroup 


Relations (COIR). 


As anti-bias laws went into effect, 
CCRM recognized that many agents 
and landlords were finding subtle ways 
to avoid the final step of signing a lease 
Or contract with a Negro applicant. 
Surveys to assess discrimination in 
housing were futile if they stopped at 
any point short of actual rental or sale. 
CCRM’s search for meaningful facts 
about housing bias thus pointed the 
way to a practical action plan to help 
New Yorkers make open occupancy a 
reality for all. 


CCRM’s Partnership Apartment 
Seekers’ Experiment is a method 
which sets up teams composed of mi- 
nority-group apartment-hunters and 
white volunteers, who work closely 
together until the apartment-seeker 
has found a home. Should discrimina- 
tion occur, the applicant has full facts 
to present to the city’s Commission on 
Intergroup Relations (COIR) or the 
State Commission on Discrimination 
(SCAD) as evidence of a breach in 
New York City’s anti-bias laws. The 
more thorough and observant the 
white volunteer, the more likely that 
his partner will be successful. 
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This experiment, attracting several 
hundred applicants a year, has helped 
many people secure apartments. But 
success does not always come quickly 
and easily. Nor is the outcome of each 
search the only measure of the plan’s 
value: partnership apartment-hunting 
itself is educational — for the team- 
mates, and for the people they ap- 
proach as they ask for fair and equal 
treatment. 


‘The Committee on Civil Rights in Met- 
ropolitan New York grew out of a clear 
need for factual assessment of the state 
of civil and human rights in New York 
City at mid-century. It has hewn to its 
basic objectives sad, in so doing, has pro- 
vided both a sterling example of volunteer 
citizens at work and a body of substantive 
materials from which action programs 
can soundly emerge. There can be no ques- 
tion regarding the value of the Commit- 
tee’s service to the community.”’ 


—Roy WILKINS 
Executive Secretary, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 


wi) FINDING ALLIES 


” IN THE COMMUNITY 


CCRM has encouraged and supported 
fledgling groups eager to help lower 
restrictive bars in housing. More and 
more of these citizens’ committees are 
succeeding in breaking down rigid pat- 
terns of exclusion in metropolitan and 
suburban communities. Today a num- 
ber of active and effective groups keep 
CCRM posted on local housing op- 
portunities as they open. 


SPREADING THE WORD 


Opening new doors is only half the 
job. The other half is persuading 
people to walk in. Many minority- 
group families are reluctant to seek 
homes in the open market because they 
fear rejection. To encourage them, 
CCRM publicizes rental and buying 
prospects for minorities in metropoli- 
tan and suburban New York. 


To acquaint minority-group members 
with a new type of housing unques- 
tionably open to them, CCRM issued 
Housing Cooperatives May Be Your 
Answer, a pamphlet on the workings 
and advantages of non-profit housing 
cooperatives. [his was the first step in 
a continuing campaign to acquaint the 
Negro community with co-op housing 
as a pleasant possibility for those who 
can afford the purchase price. 


CCRM publishes listings in its bi- 
monthly newsletter, The Scoreboard, 
and cooperates with numerous Civic, 
religious and governmental agencies 
likewise interested in disseminating in- 
formation on open-occupancy housing. 


‘I am extremely pleased to endorse the 
work of the Committee on Civil Rights in 
Metropolitan New York. At this moment 
in history, it is particularly important to 
have citizens who are willing to give wit- 
ness to their belief in equality of oppor- 
tunity for all citizens. The National 
Urban League views CCRM as its col- 
league in the great crusade to make New 
York City truly the citadel of democracy.” 


—WHITNEY M. YouNnG, Jr. 


Executive Director, National Urban League 
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> cCRM NEEDS YOUR WORK 


*Board Members 


Willing hands are needed for man) 
exacting tasks — to keep CCRAIs 
important committees functioning We 
fully, to go out into the community as 
speakers, to serve as public-relations 
aides, to man CCRM’s continuing sur 
vey and apartment-seeking activities. 
Daytime and evenings, CCRM?'s buay 
offices depend on responsible agsistants, 
In short, volunteers are indispensable. 


> ccRM NEEDS YOUR MONEY 


CCRM is now calling for greatly in- 
creased support — from individual 
members and cooperating organiza- 
tions; from foundations; and finally, 
from the growing ranks of people who 
believe in fair and equal treatment for 
all New Yorkers. | 

To support CCRM, send your con- 
tribution now. All gifts are tax deduc- 
tible. Make checks payable to CCRM N.Y. 


THE COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
IN METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 


225 West 57 St. New York 19, New York 


OFFICERS 


*Mrs. Edna A. Merson, Chairman 

*Madison S. Jones, Vice-Chairman 

*Hugh J. Stern, Vice-Chairman 

*Mrs. Esther Orr, Treasurer 

*Mrs. Evelyn Bailey Miller, Assistant Treasurer 
*Mrs. Doris Wannerstrom, Secretary 

*Mrs. Olivia Frost, Assistant Secretary 


Adrian W. DeWind, Counse! 


TECHNICAL ADVISORS 


Dr. Kenneth B. Clark Dr. John A. Morsell 
C.C.N.Y. A.A.C.P. 
Dr. Dan W. Dodson Dr. Sophia M. Robison 
N.Y.U. Adelphi College 
Dr. Herbert Hyman Dr. Claire Selltiz 
Columbia U. N.Y.U. 
Dr. Patricia Kendall Max Delson 
Columbia U. Labor and Industry Advisor 
SPONSORS 
Dr. Leona Baumgartner Dr. Cecil W. Marquez 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Benjamin Dr. Alfred J. Marrow 
Algernon D. Black Jesse S. Moore 
*Mrs. Reba Bowens Allan Morrison 
Dr. and Mrs. Le Roy Bowman Mrs. Elizabeth Peacock 
Theodore Brown Mrs. Alice K. Pollitzer 
Dr. George D. Cannon Mr. and Mrs. Ted Poston 
Herbert L. Carlebach A. Philip Randolph 
Dean Chamberlin Mrs. Jary Rapaport 
Frank R. Crosswaith Mrs. E, Frank Rayner 
J. Clarence Davies, Jr. lra S. Robbins 
Judge Hubert T. Delany *Mrs. Gertrude Robinson 
Clark M. Eichelberger Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Eisner Mrs. Sanford Samuel 
Nathaniel M. Elias Vincent Sardi, Jr. 
Irving M. Engel Rose Schneiderman 
Mrs. Henry Epstein Eustace Seligman 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick Dr. George N. Shuster 
Richard S. Goldman David Siegal 
Donald Szantho Harrington “Betty J. Stebman 
*Mrs. Evelyn Cunningham Haynes Mr. and Mrs. Tom C. Stix 
Dorothy |. Height Helen P. Taussig 
Mrs. Bernard Heineman John L. Tishman 
Hon. and Mrs. Stanley M. Isaacs Mrs. Louis Tishman 
Morris lushewitz Mrs. Ronald Tree 
*Mrs. Joseph H. Jackson Chauncey L. Waddell 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph M. Kirchheimer Judge J. Waties Waring 
Lucile Kohn Robert C. Weinberg 
Mrs. Eleanor Lane Mrs. Louis S. Weiss 
Alfred Baker Lewis Roy Wilkins 
Mrs. Willard E. Loeb Mrs. A. F. Wilson 
Mrs. Richard 0. Loengard “Murray N, Wortzel 
Mrs. Madeleine M, Low Thomas G. Young 
Mrs. Isador Lubin Whitney Moore Young, Jr. 


*Board Members 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


*American Association of University Women, N.Y.C. Branch 

*American Jewish Committee, N. Y. Chapter 

*American Jewish Congress 

*American Legion, Willard Straight Post No. 842 

*American Veterans Committee, N. Y. Region 

*Americans for Democratic Action, N. Y. Chapter 

*Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 

*Benjamin Cardozo Lodge of B’nai B’rith 

*Church of the Master 

*Community Church, Social Action Committee 

*Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, N.Y.C. Alumnae Chapter 

*Ethical Culture Society, Committee on Integration 

*Gentry, Inc. 

* Japanese-American Citizens League, N. Y. Chapter 

*Jewish Labor Committee 

*Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity, Omicron Chapter 

+Local 1707, Community and Social Agency Employees 

*National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, N. Y. Chapter 

*National Conference of Christians and Jews 

*National Council of Negro Women, Manhattan Council 

*Negro Labor Committee 

+tNew Englanders 

New York City Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) 

*New York Committee of Racial Equality (CORE) 

“Phi Delta Kappa Sorority, Beta Epsilon Chapter 

*Spanish American Youth Bureau 

eUrban League of Greater New York 

TUtility Club, Inc. | 
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*Board Members 
eConsultant Organizations 
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THE COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


IN METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 
225 West 5/7 St., New York 19, New York 
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Fam: CCRM 


THE COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
IN METROPOLITAN NEW YORK- 


an organization of volunteers dedicated 
to eliminating discrimination in housing 
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You can raise the odds of finding the 
right home for you and your family 
by enrolling today in PASE (Partner- 
ship Apartment Seeking Exchange). 


White volunteers team up with 
non-white apartment seekers 

.. pinpointing discrimination if it 
occurs 

.. helping New Yorkers put fair 
housing laws to work. 


It's a simple planthat gets results. Here's 
how... 


CALL AND TELL US YOUR NEEDS 


: Telephone CCRM: CI 7-6343. 


Arrange to stop in at our office: 
225 West 57 Street, Room 403. 


Hours: 9-5 weekdays; appointments 
may be made for evening visits. 


Describe the size, price and neigh- 
borhood of the apartment you need, 
and the searching you have already 
done on your own. 


SIGN UP FOR THE NEXT 


fm = PASE TRAINING SESSION 
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One evening session provides a group 
of white and non-white teammates with 
valuable tips on the techniques of part- 
nership home-seeking: 


¢ What to look for 


* How to approach landlords and rent- 
ing agents 


° How to cope with rebuffs 


* How to work effectively with your 
partner-checker 


° How to report your findings 


You'll have a chance to act out sit- 
uations that may arise in encounters 
with landlords or renting agencies. 
You'll be given a special form for re- 
porting your experiences in detail. 


CHANCES FOR SUCCESS 


PASE IMPROVES YOUR 


The PASE progran, attracting sev- 
eral hundred applicants a year, has 
helped many people secure apartments. 
Here's one example: 

A Negro couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
A, who for more than a year 
had been searching for a home 
in Brooklyn, paired up with the 
B's, white volunteers. Seeing an 


attractive ad, the A's arranged 
to meet the B's in the neighbor- 
hood. 
First meh “econ o su- 
perintendent and were told the | 
ce a gl apartment was not available. 
i Then the B's saw. the super; 
: they were shown the apartment ) 
and looked it over carefully, 
| noting every detail they knew 
| the A's needed to know. Now 
the A's were able to register a 
well-documented complaint with 
the city agency charged with 
enforcing  anti-discrimination 
laws. A month later the Negro 
family moved in to live quietly 
v and amiably in the neighbor- 
hood of their choice. 

To get the best results, we need your 
cooperation. If you meet discrimination, 
you should be prepared to follow 
through. Present the full, documented 
facts to one of the official agencies — j 
either the City Commission on Human ! 
Rights or the State Commission for 
Human Rights — charged withenforcing | 
New York's laws against discrimination. 

We'll help you. Partnership apartment- 
seeking gives you the kind of evidence | 
these offices need. j 


YOU CAN HELP ROOT OUT INJUSTICE ‘ 


Housing discrimination is stubborn 
and deeply ingrained. Partnership apart- 
ment-hunting strikes at the very root of : 
the problem. Because each time a PASE 4 
team goes out, someone — broker, agent, 4 
apartment manager, landlord, super- 
intendent —is brought to a moral cross- 
roads. Either he gives the would-be 
tenant an even break — or faces up 
squarely to the fact that he is a law- 
breaker, deliberately blocking a citizen 
from equal treatment because of color 
or national background. 

Success does not always come easily. 
But everyone who works through PASE 
has a good chance of finding housing 
and is adding important evidence needed 
by officials if they are to enforce New 
York's laws against discrimination. 
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WORKING WITH OTHERS MAKES SENSE 


Like CCRM's other action programs, 
the Partnership Apartment Seeking Ex- 
change brings together New Yorkers of 
many races and creeds. All share one 
common goal: securing equal oppor- 
tunity for all citizens. 


OFFICERS 
Hugh J. Stern, Madison S. Jones, 
as Vice-Chairman 
Mrs. Esther Orr, Mrs. Doris Wannerstrom, 
Treasurer Secretary 


Mrs. Edna A. Merson, Chairman Emeritus 


SPONSORS 


Dr. .eona Baumgartner 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Benjamin 
Algernon D. Black 

Mrs. Reba Bowens 

Dr. and Mrs. Le Roy Bowman 
Theodore Brown 

Dr. George D. Cannon 
Herbert L. Carlebach 

Dean Chamberlin 

Frank R. Crosswaith 

J. Clarence Davies, Jr. 

Judge Hubert T. Delany 

Clark M. Eichelberger 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Eisner 
Nathaniel M. Elias 

Irving M. Engel 

Mrs. Henry Epstein 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Richard S. Goldman 

Donald Szantho Harrington 
Mrs. Evelyn Cunningham Haynes 
Dorothy |. Height 

Mrs. Bernard Heineman 

Mrs. Staniey M. Isaacs 
Morris lushewitz 

Mrs. Joseph H. Jackson 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph M. Kirchheimer 
Lucile Kohn 

Mrs. Eleanor Lane 

Alfred Baker Lewis 

Mrs. Willard E. Loeb 

Mrs. Richard 0. Loengard 
Mrs. Madeleine M. Low 

Mrs. Isador Lubin 


Dr. Cecil W. Marquez 
Dr. Alfred J. Marrow 
Jesse S. Moore 

Allan Morrison 

Mrs. Elizabeth Peacock 
Mrs. Alice K. Pollitzer 
Mr. and Mrs. Ted Poston 
A. Philip Randolph 

Mrs. Jary Rapaport 

Mrs. E. Frank Rayner 
Ira S. Robbins 

Mrs. Gertrude Robinson 
Mrs. Franklin 0. Roosevelt 
Mrs. Sanford Samuel 
Vincent Sardi, Jr. 

Rose Schneiderman 
Eustace Seligman 

Dr. George N. Shuster 
David Siegal 

Betty J. Stebman 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom C. Stix 
Helen P. Taussig 

John L. Tishman 

Mrs. Louis Tishman 
Mrs. Ronald Tree 
Chauncey L. Waddell 
Judge J. Waties Waring 
Robert C. Weinberg 

Mrs. Louis S. Weiss 

Roy Wilkins 

Mrs. A.F. Wilson 

Murray N. Wortzel 
Thomas G. Young 
Whitney Moore Young, Jr. 


THE COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
IN METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 
225 W. 57 St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


November 1962 
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Emergency pen for More Low- ent Housing 


organized by 

CITIZENS’ HOUSING AND PLANNING COUNCIL OF NEW YORK, INC. 
Willkie Memorial Building - 20 WEST 40th STREET « New York, N. Y. 10018 i 

LOngacre 3-5990 


grt 9 1963 
OCT 6 199 
CHAIRMAN 
Paul T. O’Keefe 


Dear Friend: | 


This letter is an invitation to your organization to cooperate in a giant citizens' effort 
for more low-rent housing in New York City. | 


We New Yorkers have been taking our low-rent housing program for granted for a long 
time now. We were mistaken, over-confident. 


The hard truth is that NO MORE NEW APARTMENTS WILL BE BUILT HERE FOR LOW- 
INCOME FAMILIES AFTER MARCH, 1965, unless a fresh supply of public loan and subsidy 
funds is made available. And this in spite of the fact that at least 200, 000 families desper- 
ately need such apartments. (See enclosed fact sheet). 


The Emergency Committee for More Low-Rent Housing seeks to end the human misery of 
slums and slum living in the largest city in the richest land the world has ever known by: . 


1, Obtaining federal and state funds so that many more apartments can be built 
here at rents low-income families can afford; | 


2. Supporting sound methods (in addition to traditional housing projects) of pro- 
viding families and elderly persons of low income with decent housing opportunities. 


We know that we can count on your organization to take part in this great human crusade. 
The enclosed postal card suggests several of the numerous ways in which you can work 
with us, Please return it promptly. We hope that you will also plan now to send repre- 
sentatives to an organizational meeting to be held early*in November at which further 
plans and program will be discussed. 


Cor 7 


aul T. O' Tb 


Chairman 


INITIATING COMMITTEE: WilliamF, R, Ballard (Citizens' Housing and Planning Council), 
Milton Bergerman (Citizens' Union), ElinorG. Black (Women's City Club of New York), 
James Fogarty (Community Council), Ernestine Friedlaender (Women's City Club of New 
York), Elinor L. Gordon (Citizens' Committee for Children), GeorgeH. Hallett, Jr. (Citizens' 


- Union), HelenM. Harris (United Neighborhood Houses), Trude V. Lash (Citizens' Committee 


for Children), Frances Levenson (Committee Against Discrimination in Housing), Edward S, 
Lewis (Urban League), Barbara Reach (Community Service Society), I. D, Robbins (The City 
Club of New York), Ralph S, Rosas (Commonwealth of Puerto Rico Labor Office), Roger Starr 

(Citizens' Housing and Planning Council), Jack Wood (NAACP). i 


Funds for the work of the ECMLRH were made possible by the generosity of 
Mrs. RobertA. Bernhard, a legacy from Loula D. Lasker, and the Phelps Stokes Fund. 
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THE FUND “STOR Y 
and 
NEW YORK'S HOUSING NEED 


I say to you that public housing for low-income families is a high quality, high 
return soctal investment. 


Yet the fact is that the public housing program in New York and nation-wide is 
about to be put to death unless there is emergency action in Albany and Washing- 


ton next year. | 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, at 
dedication of Cornelius J. 
Drew Houses, July 11, 1963 


There is a critical shortage of funds for additional low-rent housing. 


| nf This is no time to stop helping localities provide public housing for 
Fund Shortage their low-income families. New York City has a backlog of 200,000 
GRAVE! | families who cannot move from their present unsafe, insanitary, and 


unhealthful quarters unless and until more subsidized low-rent apart- 
ments are built. 


Source: William Reid, Commissioner, 
Chairman, New York City 
Housing Authority . 


State Funds - Total authorized loan funds for New York State's public housing pro- 


gram stand at $960 million. As of August 1 of this year, the State has 
LOW! committed a total of $894 million in loans for construction of low-rent 


housing projects on a Statewide basis. Of this amount, $730 million 


Emergency Commitice for More Low- Kent Housing 


organized by CITIZENS’ HOUSING AND PLANNING COUNCIL OF NEW YORK, INC. 
Paul T. O'Keefe Willkie Memorial Building > 20 WEST 40th STREET + New York, N. Y. 10018 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR LOngacre 
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‘or almost 82 percent have been committed in the City of New York. 
There are then approximately $66 million which are uncommitted aiid 
available for new construction. These funds are greater than the 
amount that can be committed under law during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1964. Additional funds will be required for an expanded 
low-rent housing program before the end of the following year, whether 
we proceed under the traditional public housing program or adopt a 
multi-lateral attack on low-rent housing needs. 


Source: James Wm. Gaynor, Commissioner, 
New York State Division of Housing 
and Community Renewal 


Nation-wide, unless Congress acts, all federal public housing funds 
will be exhausted by 1964. ) 


Congress has authorized no new funds for annual low-rent housing 
subsidies since 1949. However, the 1961 National Housing Act author- 


Federal Funds - ized the federal Public Housing Administration to use up whatever : 
EXHAUSTED! money was still left over from 1949 -- about 56.6 million dollars, or 
X ; enough to support a total of only 100,000 new low-rent apartments 
I 


- throughout the country. The 1961 Act also specified that no single 
state could have more than 15% of those funds. 


New York State has now exhausted its share. Five proposed low-rent 
developments for New York Sy aati recently turned down by the 
federal government for lack of funds. | | 


Source: Herman D. Hillman, Regional Director, 
federal public housing administration 


The work of the ECMLRH has been made possible by the generosity of Mrs. Robert A. Bernhard, 
a legacy from Loula D. Lasker, and the Phelps Stokes Fund. | 


To the extent that new low-rent 
bousing can be built in a community 
it will belp to remove the economic 
pressures that make the creation of 
slums profitable. And this, in turn, 
protects property values throughout 
a community. 
ona Robert C. Weaver, 

Administrator, 


Housing & Home 
Finance Agency 


A family in a cramped, unsanitary 
tenement is scarcely able to function 
as a family — to stay together and to 
pray together in the way a family 
should, 

His Eminence, 

Francis Cardinal Spellman, 

at dedication of the 

‘Cornelius J. Drew Houses, 

July 11, 1963 


OUR PRESENT STRUCTURES 


20% of all housing in New York City is still unfit to live in, in 
spite of all the public and private residential building which 
has gone on since the war. 


276,000 dwelling units (at least) are either dilapidated or lack pri- 
vate toilets, running hot water, or a private bath or shower. 


277,497 additional dwellings need major repairs if they are to con- 
tinue to provide safe and adequate shelter, 


Source of Statistics: U.S. Census, 1960 


350,000 dwelling units (at least) are in structures constructed to 
building standards outlawed since 1901. 


Source: New York City Department of City Planning 


OUR PRESENT LIVING CONDITIONS 


500,000 people {at least) live in dilapidated dwelling units or with- 
out the plumbing facilities necessary to decent family life 
and the public health of a crowded, modern city. 


825,000 people (at least) live in buildings with unsafe stairs, rotted 
window frames, plaster holes, or other potentially danger- 
ous conditions, 


50,000 additional people (at least) live in physically-sound quar- 
ters, but are too overcrowded for their physical and mental 


health, | | | 
Source of Statistics: U. S. Census, 1960 


530 babies and children (at least) were bitten by rats in infested 
dwellings in 1962. : 


198 children under the age of 7 were poisoned (9 died) in 1962 
from nibbling at surfaces with peeling, exposed lead paint, 
although using lead paint has been illegal in New York 
City for nearly 10 years. 


Source: Bureau of Sanitary inspections, New York City 
Department of Health 


7,000 children and adolescents were killed or injured in 1962 
while playing on "lively" city streets. 


Source: New York City Police Department 


Public housing is the only housing 
they can afford, yet public housing 
is too often unavailable. 

President John F. Kennedy, 

Special Message on 

Housing and Community 

Development to the Congress 

of the United States, 

March 9, 1961. 


OUR INCOME-RENT SPREAD 


‘ mateo | 


\ 


A family (4 persons) with a $6268 gross income should pay no more 
than $82 a month for shelter and utilities based on October 1962 
prices. 


Source: Community Council of Greater New York 
Family budget stondard, revised 1963 


Rents for vacant units in buildings constructed between 1960 and 1962 
were $44 a room city-wide, more than $75 a room in Manhattan. 


Source: Special Vacancy Survey 
eo U. S. Census, Dcesaher. 1962 


Middle-income housing (Mitchell-Lama) rents or carrying charges are 
averaging $23-30 a room, excluding utilities. 


Source: New York City Housing & Redevelopment Board 


52.4% of New York City families renting sub-standard apartments 
have incomes of less than $3,00 a year; 80% have incomes of less 


than $5,000 a year. 


Source of Statistics: U. S. Census, 1960 


Incomes of families in subsidized housing in New York City average 
$3, 500 a year. The families pay rents of $12.50 to $18 per room, 
including utilities. 

Source: New York City Housing Authority 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES WANT PUBLIC HOUSING 


Their faces here indicate giant 
satisfaction at this development 
in a neighborhood which has 
been so plagued with bad hous- 
ing and other difficult conditions, 
knowing as they do better than 
anybody, that decent housing is 
the first prerequisite for a de- 
cent and orderly life and a de- 
cent and orderly community. 
Senatag, desabc dti odlveiteT aft ouses, 
October 20, 1961. 


110,000 families are on waiting lists for apartments in public housing 
in New York City. 


The number of families applying for apartments to the New York City 
Housing Authority has risen regularly over the past eight years. More 
than 80,000 families applied for public housing in 1962 alone. 


Move-outs from public housing (including tenants who "graduate" in- 
to private housing or homes of their own) are at only half the rate of 


ator Jacob K. Jammove-outs from private, moderately-prived apartments. 


Source: New York City Housing Authority 
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a Emergency Committce for More Low- Kent Pousing 


crriimuier mouse site selene commen. ane 
Willkie Memorial Building - 20 WEST 40th STREET + New York, N. Y. 10018 


| = EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
gc Eleanor Vaughan 
CHAIRMAN | : December 11, 1963 


REPORT TO MEMBERS 


FROM: Eleanor Vaughan, Exec, Dir. 


I have just returned from a qwick roundup coverage of. Washington, 
D.C. to check on public housing's prospects there: What does the 
: change in the Presidency mean to public housing? How can ECMLRH 
contribute to an enlightened and enlarged public housing program 
for New York City? What is the immediate legislative picture? 


; I talked with key members of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
; on Administrator Weaver's staff, with the national professional 
housing organizations, and with staff directors -of both the 
Senate and House housing committees, 


Summed up, here's what's what: 


1. President Lyndon Johnson is pro-city and pro-public housing. 
He has consistently both voted and worked for progressive 
public housing legislation. Low-rent housing will be in the 
President's January budget message to Congress, 


2, "The formation of the ECMLRH has given low-rent housing its ° 
greatest boost in recent years, ' "Housing will depend on 
organizations such as yours." (Sorry! off-the-record quotes) 


3. The year of decision for public housing may be 1964 -- or it 
may not be until 1965. The tax cut and civil rights come 
first. With the expected short Congressional session, any 
refilling of the empty public housing and the low urban 
renewal coffers may have to be jammed through at the last 
minute on an emergency basis, Major housing legislation 
may thus be passed over to 1965. 


There are tactical factors, too, operating toward a possible 
delay in housing legislation -- the difficulty of getting 
Congressional support for "spending" legislation on the 
immediate heels of "economy" legislation: "I voted to save 
the people's money yesterday; how can I vote to spend it | 
tomorrow?" Also, in 1965, the popular FHA program will be up 


Funds for the work of the ECMLRH were made possible by the generosity of 
Mrs. Robert A. Bernhard, a legacy from Loula D. Lasker, and the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
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Charles Abrams 

Charles S. Ascher 

Mrs. Carl J. Austrian 

Miss Juliet M. Bartlett 
Mrs. Robert Bendheim 
Mrs. Jane Benedict 

Milton Bergerman 

Mrs. Robert A. Bernhard 
Murray M. Bisgaier 

Mr. and Mrs. Algernon D. Black 
William F. Blitzer 

George D. Brown 
Lawrence B. Buttenwieser 
The Vy. Rev. Msgr. Harry J. Byrne 
Mrs. Herbert L. Carlebach 
H, Daniel Carpenter 

Miss Elisabeth Coit 

Mrs. Joseph Clark 

Miss Fern Colborn 

Gerald R. Coleman 

John V. Connorton 
Thomas P. Coogan 

Mrs. Louis G. Cowan 

The Rev. Mitchell L. Curry 
J. Clarence Davies, Jr. 
Dean Fred Delliquadri 
James Farmer 

Bernard Fisher 

Mrs. B. Mildred Fisher 
James W. Fogarty 

John J. Foley 

The Rev. Robert J. Fox 
The Hon. Eleanor Clark French 
Mrs. Helmut Friedlaender 
Frederick G. Frost, Jr. 
Lloyd K. Garrison 

Paul Gibson 

M. Milton Glass 

Mrs. Elinor Gordon 

Olindo Grossi 

Miss Helen Hall 

George H. Hallett, Jr. 

Miss Helen M. Harris 

The Rev. Donald S. Harrington 
Stanley J. Harte 


The Rey. Edler G. Hawkins 
The Vy. Rev. Msgr. Edward D. Head 
James G. Henderson 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Hepner 
Arthur C. Holden 

Saul Horowitz, Jr. 

Mrs. Raymond V. Ingersoll 
Mrs. Jeremiah C. Ingersoll 
Mrs. Stanley M. Isaacs 
Morris Iushewitz 

Eric M. Javits 

Sanders A. Kahn 

Sidney L. Katz 

Miss Frances K. Kernohan 
Rabbi Edward E. Klein 
Whitman Knapp 

George J. Kupchik 

Harry W. Laidler 

Mrs. Joseph Lash 

Israel Laster 

The Rey. Vincent de Paul Lee, S.J. 
The Hon. Herbert H. Lehman 
Miss Martha Ross Leigh 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry J. Lenahan 
William Lescaze 

Miss Frances Levenson 
Edward S. Lewis 

Warren T. Lindquist 

Mrs. Madeleine M. Low 

Mrs. John F. MacGuigan 

H. Robert Mandel 

Albert Mayer 

Mrs. Edna A. Merson 
Robert K. Merton 

Philip H. Michaels 

David L. Mitchell 

Joseph Monserrat 

Rabbi Israel Mowshowitz 
Mrs. John F. Nields 
Theodore Pearson 

The Hon. Justine Wise Polier 
Miss Lillian Poses 

Jacob S. Potofsky 

Charles F. Preusse 

Henry M. Propper 


I. Roy Psaty 

Carl Rachlin 

Miss Ollie A. Randall 
Chester Rapkin 

Richard Ravitch 

George M. Raymond 
Mrs. Barbara Reach 

I. D. Robbins 

Mrs. Sophia M. Robison 
Miss Petra Rosa 

Ralph S. Rosas 

Mrs. Samuel Rosensohn 
L. O. Rothschild 
Richard C. Sachs 
Michael Sampson 

James H. Scheuer 
Clarence Senior 

Mrs. Ruth M. Senior 
Whitney North Seymour, Jr. 
Thomas V. Sinclair, Jr. 
Edwin H. Spengler 

Mrs. Herbert J. Stark 
Roger Starr 

Clarence S. Stein 

Carl S. Stern 

Hugh J. Stern 

Hope R. Stevens 

I. N. P. Stokes 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Peter Straus 
Mrs. Katherine W. Strauss 
The Rev. Gardner Taylor 
Walter Thabit 

Robert P. Trentlyon 
Maxwell H. Tretter 

Dr. Francisco Trilla 

Dr. Ray E. Trussel 
Gilberto Gerena Valentin 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Jr. 
Canon William S. Van Meter 
Bernard G. Walpin 

Mrs. Ida B. Webster 
Mrs. Vita O. Weiss 

Mrs. Helen Crosby West 
Geoffrey R. Weiner 
Miss Elizabeth Wood 


for renewed authorization. FHA might better swing public 
housing along in 1965 than the less-popular urban renewal 
reauthorizations necessary in 1964 could swing it next year. 


To get any public housing funds through the 88th Congress, 
about 20 new Republican votes will be needed in the House, 
This is to compensate for the anticipated loss of Southern 
Democratic votes -- formerly public housing loyalists but 
now ('tis feared) ready to retaliate against the cities 
because of the Administration's civil rights stand. 


Washington continues to look to New York City expertise 
"for technical leadership" in matters housing. However, 
"too much direct pressure" (mass visitations by laymen, 
for example) can swing away the delicately balanced needle 
of small town and rural-oriented housing votes," 


New York expertise is ari needed on such tricky 
matters as: 


- The real attitudes of non-white families to public hous- 
ing. Do Negroes want good housing or integration first -- 
most? "New York must eventually rationalize this conflict 
for the nation" -- but not by 1964, There is time, To 
press too hard now for an immediate legislative or admin- 
istrative solution to this knotty problem "could work in 
Congress" to the disadvantage of both integration and 
better housing objectives." 


~ The continued occupancy of over-income families, Will 
New York take the lead in using all available legal means 
to permit more such families to remain in residency? 
This is looked on as a way to siphon off some of the 
anti-public housing thrusts by certain articulate tenants 
themselves and to help to satisfy the social work and 


related professions. 


- The question of community facilities and related pre- 
ventive and curative social service programs for public 
housing tenants and their neighbors, Can New York 
expertise suggest amendments and methods to enhance 
these vitally needed social measures? What can housing 
do to make those people better, without the housing 
dollars taking too large a share of society's obliga- 
tions to the poor and nearly so? 


The immediate situation for New York City remains critical but 
not hopeless, The number of units to be up for debate this | 
session is unsettled. The ECMLRH's demand for 7,500 annually 


from the 
10 years 
is to be 
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federal government 
is not too far out 
stopgap only, HHFA 
New York) 5,000 as 


for New York City for the next 
of line. If 1964 legislation 
will probably go in to Congress 
a pipeline-refilling measure, 
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Equally critical, but still not hopeless, is the low-rent 
program's more long-range future. "Congress is extremely 
sensitive about eliminating details in the present Act," 


Unless the private sector of the citizenry, as individuals 
and in such groups as ours, articulate a strong commitment, 
public housing may get lost in a welter of political and 
more-or-less extraneous housing issues, 


On the Congressional front, the faint praise public housing 
has been getting in recent years from its old champions is 
not seen as crucially important. The lineup is still between 
those who abhor the principle of the government as anyone's 
landlord and those who look to low-rent housing as one in a 
set of aids necessary to raise up to par the more depressed 
elements of the population, If legislation can be amended 

or revived to do the job even better than it has in the past, 


well and good (but not crucial). 


The Congressional housing leadership fully expects public 
housing's old socially-conscious friends of the 1937, 1949, 
and 1961 housing acts to come forward in 1964 (or 1965) to 
stand up and be counted, without quibbling, in order to 
counteract the major opposition expected from the real 
estate boards and the home builders. 


On the HHFA administrative front, however, it's a bit more 
subtle. HHFA would like respectable public opinion, such 

as the ECMLRH represents, to marshall the kind of facts we 
have that citizens both inside and outside of public housing 
need public housing, want it, and like it. 


Such facts and convictions will serve to support Dr. Weaver 
and his people when they go before Congress to call for a 
continued and enlarged public housing program -- with an 
equitable share for New York City. Dr. Weaver's now stating 
publicly that Americans must not "foresake a generally 
effective- if less than perfect instrument while (they) 
theorize about the development of a workable substitute, 

The poor in our society cannot wait for theories To be 
translated into fact. They need housing and they need it 


now, | 
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METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING 


215 WEST 23rd STREET +: NEW YORK11I1, N.Y. : GR 6- 5161 


76 Prgram for Urban Renewal 


The Metropolitan Council on- Housing - a federation of tenant organizations - 
is dedicated to the solution of the housing problems of New York City’s ten- 
ants. The problems of slum clearance and urban renewal are, therefore, of 


Special significance to us. 


We cannot support the basis on which the City Planning Commission and the 
Housing & Redevelopment Board are planning to remake the face of the City. 
The plans offered do not make available sufficient low and middle-income 

' housing. The vest-pocket projects proposed by the Commission in many of 
the areas do not give sufficient public housing for low income tenants who 
urgently need decent housing. 


The program of the Commission and the Board is avowedly one of making 
available ‘a preponderance of middle-income housing’, to be obtained by 
‘selected clearance’ of sites. They say that a well-balanced community will 
be achieved by constructing 80% middle-income housing and 20% luxury and 
public housing combined. (Is our City so prosperous that less than 20% of our 
citizens may be considered in the low-income category?) In order to achieve 
this balance, the Board promises to relocate those tenants out of the area 
whose buildings are pin-pointed for ‘selected clearance’, using the sites thus 
obtained for middle-income housing. 


200,000 AWAIT PUBLIC HOUSING 


In a two-year period, approximately 200,000 families apply for low-income 
public housing. There is room for only a fraction of them. In the face of this 
fact, the Commission and the Board recommend that ‘vest-pocket projects of 
low-income housing be built on-each site, which would comprise about 250 
units, even in areas where the land is vacant and no buildings need be razed. 
The Metropolitan Council on Housing has no objection to a vest-pocket ap- 
proach to public housing, if enough vest pockets are provided to house all the 
low-income families wishing to remain in the area sought for renewal. 


While there are variants in the projects presently being discussed by the City 
Planning Commission, the majority of which involve ‘stemming blight , all 
reach the same end. Those living on the selected sites, in rent-controlled 
housing, will be removed from the community; the tenants coming into the 
community will occupy the new housing that is out of the reach of most of 
those displaced, because the rentals are too high. The token vest pocket pro- 


jects would not be sufficient to house all the displaced tenants wishing to return. 
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THE POSITION OF THE METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING 


There is a shortage of standard housing units to fill the needs of the City 
population. The Metropolitan Council on Housing calls on the City to devise 
an overall, coordinated program to provide housing for the low and middle- 
income families of the City. A major step in this direction should be a crash 
program of building new units in both categories on vacant and poorly used 
commercial land. This would also allow a freedom of movement out of exist- 
ing dense and deteriorated areas and make possible the eventual rebuilding of 


those areas. 


The Metropolitan Council on Housing states that when areas are chosen for 
renewal, the first and most pressing challenge of the City is to provide decent 
housing at rents they can afford for the people now living in bad housing. The 
Council stresses that only by rebuilding communities in this manner can the 
good faith of the City Planning Commission and Housing and Redevelopment 
Board manifest itself. The recent statement by the Mayor urging that the 
City should retain City-owned parcels for use by the renewal program has 
long been advocated by our Council and we look forward to its implementation. 


DOES “PLANNING” IN CITY PLANNING COMMISSION MEAN PLANNING 
BETTER HOUSING FOR THE PEOPLE OR PLANNING FOR INCREASED TAX 
REVENUES? DOES “REDEVELOPMENT” IN THE TITLE OF THE HOUSING 
& REDEVELOPMENT BOARD STAND FOR REDEVELOPMENT OF COMMU- 
NITIES FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE PEOPLE NOW LIVING THERE OR RE- 
DEVELOPMENT TO PROVIDE MORE LUCRATIVE SITES FOR REAL ESTATE 


BROKERS ? 


The Commission and the Board have stated that the practices in which the old 
Slum Clearance Committee engaged will not be carried on by them. This is 
certainly a consummation devoutly to be wished. The plans, however, would 
seem to differ from those of the Slum Clearance Committee only in degree. 
In the ten years since Title I projects have been constructed in our City, more 
low-income housing has been razed than has been built. 


, A tally of Slum Clearance Committee evictions over those years is staggering. 

| A rough estimate is at least 10,500 families cut adrift: 5,000 in Lincoln Square; 
2,500 in Seward Park; 3,000 in Chelsea. All were driven from their homes to 
make way for another economic group. A large proportion of those evicted 
from these sites were Negro and Puerto Ricans. 


To these figures should be added, at a minimum, the more than 20,000 York- 
ville families who have been evicted by private real estate interests in the 
same period, to make way for luxury housing. 


WHAT IS A BALANCED COMMUNITY ? 


The plan to ‘balance’ communities, as proposed by the City Planning Commis- 
sion and the Housing and Redevelopment, is unworkable and unrealistic. While 
protesting that every tenant who is displaced will be rehoused in far better 
housing than he is forced to leave, the plan of the Board would disperse min- 
ority groups who have found roots in old, stable communities. 


The Housing and Redevelopment Board has publicly stated that no one has a 
vested right to continue to live where he wishes. The application of this out- 
look has driven Negro and Puerto Rican families back into ghetto areas and 
destroyed previously integrated communities. 


When a community is segregated, whether economically or ethnically, this 
fact is reflected in the schools of the area. Everyone looks with horror on 
Little Rock, on Jackson, on Montgomery. The Board and the Commission must 
prepare plans to enlarge the areas of integration - not create segregated com- 
munities which, before urban renewal, were open to all. 


PRESERVATION AND RE-BUILDING OF COMMUNITIES 


The Metroplitan Council on Housing urges that the concept of a truly balanced 
community be kept in the forefront of all urban renewal plans. A statement, 
therefore, to the effect that ‘ample public housing exists in the area’ cannot be 
deemed to solve the problem. If the tenants in the area sought for renewal, 
need low-income housing, it must be built for those wishing to remain, on that 


site, jointly with middle-income housing. 


We know this approach is not the total solution for ghetto or all-white commu- 
nities, since we cannot condone the perpetuation of the pattern of segregated 
communities. The key to integrating these areas lies in the massive increase 
of the housing supply on vacant and badly used commercial land and vigorous 
enforcement of strong anti-discrimination laws. However, the application of 
the Metropolitan Council program, as described above, can be applied in those 
very areas chosen for urban renewal by the City Planning Commission. In al- 
most all cases, the components of integration are present in these communi- 
ties. Were the policies of the City Planning Commission and the Housing and 
Redevelopment Board to be followed, the Negro and Puerto Rican people would 
be almost entirely ‘renewed out’ of the newly-created communities. For ex- 
ample, the combination of housing to be set up in the West Side Urban Renewal 
is not ‘balanced’. It is not a balanced community when 7000 low-income fami- 
lies are removed from the site and only 2500 units of supposedly low-income 
housing provided. (It should be noted that even these 2500 apartments are not 
all true low-income, since 1010 of the 2500 will be $18-a-room and a large pro- 
portion of them located in cooperatives. Despite loans to undertake the buy-in, 
the installment payments to repay the loan must be figured as added to the 


monthly rent.) 


i 
viva anal 


The history of the City’s 10 years of ‘people clearance’ under the guise of 
slum clearance, has resulted in segregation; in the breaking up of families; 
in the bankrupting of small businessmen; in the demoralizing insecurity and 
resultant delinquency of many of our young people. It has brought about the 
impoverishment of displaced tenants, forced to pay higher rents and double 
fares, out of incomes already stretched to the breaking point. These prob- 


lems have been forced upon the people of our City by the City’s so-called 
housing program. 


The Metropolitan Council on Housing urges the adoption and implementation 
of a true urban renewal program for the City of New York by increasing the 
housing supply; replacing bad housing with good housing for those tenants 
living on the site at rents they can afford and by planning for construction 
with. a minimum of dislocation, displacement and disruption. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


The basic principles for urban renewal should include: 


1. Community participation by the tenants themselves in plans for their 
community; 


2. Building low-income public housing units in the area sought for 
renewal for the low-income tenants wishing to remain on the site 
while simultaneously providing additional units of middle-income 
housing to create a balanced community. 


3. Construction of the new housing first on vacant or badly-used com- 
mercial sites; the new housing to be built in stages, where necessary, 
thus minimizing the need for dislocating large groups of tenants. The 
site tenants then to move into the new housing which has been built 
with their planning and help. 


With such guarantees built into each area plan, the Metropolitan Council on 
Housing would welcome the opportunity to offer enthusiastic support to the 
Commission and the Board. Indeed, we would be proud to work for the adop- 
tion of a program which sincerely offers to the residents of our City decent 
housing, within their means, in neighborhoods where there is no bar tc race, 
creed or nationality. Such a plan will not be resisted by communities. More 
important, the tenants in those communities will give their active and en- 
thusiastic support to such a plan, because from the beginning they will know 
that the planning is for them, stemming from their needs. 


September 1961 


@- Revised October 1962 
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NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION 


A QUESTION: What is the City’ s Nei hborhood Conservation Program am? Is it the 
magic medicine that can cure our deteriorating neighborhoods is it -- as 
charged by some residents in the Chelsea Conservation area -- “definitely slowly 
destroying communities in its own special way” ? 


Just what does the public know about Neighborhood Conservation? No overall pub- 
lic report has ever been issued so that the program could be discussed and evalu- 
ated. Here, for your information, are some of the facts. Here, also, is the 
METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING’ s. ‘program for true City-wide conserv- 
ation, 
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WHAT IS “NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION” ? 


~ 3 
It is a program developed to “stop the spread of blight in New York City’s sound 
neighborhoods.” Conservation was launched in 1959 as Mayor Wagner’s answer 

to the bulldozer method of urban renewal, It is financed by local sponsors, such 
as settlement houses, churches, hospitals and educational institutions, with Fede- 
ral financial aid. The City provides the inspectors and a central staff. Conserva- 
tion’ programs are now in operation in seven areas: Chelsea, Bloomingdale, 
Morningside, Hamilton Grange, East Harlem, Carnegie Hill and Hudson, all in 
Manhattan, These areas contain 37,000 apartments housing 80,000 persons. 


In addition, Area Services programs have been set up in nine areas, This is a 
limited form of Neighborhood Conservation, and is located in neighborhoods fac- 
ing demolition by urban renewal within 10 years. It is a “holding action,” aimed 
at keeping a minimum of services going until the buildings are torn dow. 


When Neighborhood Conservation enters an area, a local office is opened, with 

a small staff. The City as signa Buildings: Department inspector and a Health De- 
partment inspector. Liaison is set up with the Welfare Department, the Rent and 

Rehabilitation Administration and other City departments, as well as wth private 


social agencies, 


Conservation tries to attack housing blight mainly through code enforceme nt and 
rehabilitation. To enforce the City’s housing laws (code enforcement), the Build- 
ings and Health inspectors make cellar-to-roof inspections, re-inspect period- 
ically and go to court when the landlord is prosecuted for failure to correct the 


violations reported. 
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Neighborhood Conservation enters a neighborhood by administrative decid on, Cit 
without public hearing before the Board of Estimate. The only public hearings _ fro 
held, either on designation as a “Neighborhood Improvement District” or a “Non- eu 
assisted Urban Renewal Area” are held before the City Planning Commission, a 
non-elective body. This procedure has been criticized by some communities, — Mr 
, ) pre 
WHAT HAS BEEN THE EFFECT OF NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION ? be: 
oT’ 
What has Neighborhood Conservation done to the people in its neighborhoods ? The 
After all, neighborhoods are basically the people who live there, not buildings, cav 
1, Relocation and Neighborhood Conservation: A large portion of the violations re- In ( 
ported are for overcrowding, that is, violation of laws against overoccupancy. Ane 
When an overoccupancy violation is found, the family is relocated. | ta 
Since its inception, Neighborhood Conservation has remov ed 1444 families from to ] 
their neighborhoods, Relocation accounted for 186 families in 1960; 368 families «Lig! 
in 1961; 695 in 1962; and 195 families in the first four months of 1963. Thus the vill 
relocation load is increased every year. There are no figures on the number of The 
families who relocate themselves and become “unknowns,” Many move to rapid- Ho 
ly deteriorating areas which face urban renewal in the near future, and from which lita 
they will again be forced to relocate, Many move into decontrolled housing, such Aut 
as two-family houses. Less than 10% go into public housing. 
This year, two new occupancy laws take effect which will cause even more viola- n 
tions and more mandatory relocation. These are the laws against childreninfur- | ay 
nished rooms and the requirement of a toilet for every 6 tenants. Bothare good a 
laws, and necessary for health and for family living. But enforcement should be ve 
coordinated with increased housing construction so that families will not be shunt- ge 
ed from one violation building to another. 
Relocation from Neighborhood Conservation started small but is increased alarm- 4.1 
ingly every year -- adding to-the mounting total burden of relocation in the whole gee 
City of almost 11,000 families per year. | peli 
ar 
2. Minority families and Neighborhood Conservation: Most of the relocated fami- Jun 
_ lies (95% or more) are Negro and Puerto Rican. They are moved from integrated = 
neighborhoods, such as Chelsea, to segregated ghetto areas in BedfordStuyvesant Nei 
or the South Bronx. ject 
Neighborhood Conservation has had the discriminatory effect of removing Negro : hess 
and Pyerto Rican families, placing the hardship of relocation on them, and making 
the Neighborhood Conservation area more “white.” The Chelsea Neighborhood 
Conservation report of April, 1961, said that, “in addition to the physical change 5. ¢ 
of the buildings, so too has there been a noted change in both the attitude and ap- cla: 
pearance of the people. They are better clothed, and judging from their appear- vio. 
ance better fed, and making better use of the health facilities.” Judging from this Har 
description, “upgrading” a neighborhood is a polite way of saying that poor people, ees 
especially Negroes and Puerto Ricans, have moved out, and higher-income whites ne 
have moved in, : pr 
The 
3. Rehabilitation and Neighborhood Conservation: The plan for City loans for re- sane 


habilitation has not worked. Not one of these loans has been made in the entire are 


City. Instead, rehabilitation and renovation has been done privately with loans 
from banks, individuals and institutions, The result has been high rents in the 
renovated units. | 


Mrs. Hortense W. Gabel, the first director of Neighborhood Conservation, and 
present Rent Director, called Neighborhood Conservation the “carrot and stick,” 
The carrot was the offer of loans, and the stick was code enforcement. The land- 
lords in Neighborhood Conservation areas, however, prefer caviar to carrots. 
They turn to expensive rehabilitation, conversions and demolition to reap the 
caviar of high rentals. | 


In Chelsea 27 out of 100 buildings have undergone conversion to high-rent units. 
Another ll buildings have been demolished for a luxury apartment house. Chelsea 
is finding that Neighborhood Conservation means a rapid change from low rents 

to high rents, Chelsea is finding that Neighborhood Conservation me ans the green 
light to real estate speculators who would like to turn Chelsea into another York- 
ville or Greenwich Village. 


The only type of rehabilitation which has produced low-rent housing has been the 
Housing Kothortiy "rekabs” on West 94th Street. In this case the cost of rehabi- 
litation was subsidized. The resulting apartments were rented by the Housing 

Authority as public housing. More of these are needed,not private rehabilitation. 


In buildings both within and outside of the Chelsea Neighborhood Conservation area, 
landlords are refusing to make needed repairs, saying, “I’m thinking of selling the 
house -- property values are going up.” Thus, tenants are not only threatened 
with future eviction, but are being denied ordinary maintenance, which only in- 


creases the pace of decay. 


4. The housing shortage and Neighborhood Conservation: One basic way to im- 
prove neighborhoods is to provide enough housing so that people will not be com- 
pelled to crowd. Yet, according to Neighborhood Conservation in New York City, 
a report by Frances Low published by Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council in 
June, 1962: “To date the Conservation neighborhoods , . . are not adding to the 
supply, in fact they are watching it diminish,” 

Neighborhood Conservation should have been preceded by small vest-pocket pro- 
jects on vacant or poorly-used commercial aikei in the Conservation areas before 
relocation of over-crowded families was begun, 


5. Code enforcement and Neighborhood Conservation: Neighborhood Conservation 
claims that compliance rate (the rate at which Iandlords make repairs and correct 
violations) is very high. A compliance rate of 94% is claimed for Chelsea. 


However, a study of buildings in a Conservation Area in 1962 by the Women’s City 
Club found a total of 1319 violations in 59 apartments, an average of more than 22 
violations per apartment. These apartments had been reported “cleared” in 1960, 
There were 347 hazardous or potentially hazardous violations with at least one in 
each apartment, The study report, Maintaining Decent Dwellings, concluded that 
“even buildings which have had the special advantage of being in a Conservation 
area are found to be in deteriorating condition.” 


Code enforcement in Neighborhood Conservation areas has not been able to over-'— 
come the handicaps to code enforcement all over the.City. These are: 1)lackof | 
sufficient inspectors; 2) overlapping departmental responsibility; 3) confused 
record-keeping; 4) and most important, judges who slap slumlords on the wrist 
and impose picayune fines instead of jailing them. 
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A PROGRAM FOR TRUE CITY-WIDE CONSERVATION 


The City’s Neighborhood Conservation Program has been destructive of moder- 
ately priced, rent-controlled housing. It has had a discriminatory effecton Negro 
and Puerto Rican families and has intensified segregation. And,its positive bene- 
fits are too few and too limited. Neighborhoods all over the City need conserva- 
tion -- but they need true conservation. A true City-wide conservation program 
would include: 


ie 


1, Stricter enforcement of noustng vas More inspectors, a centralized depart- 
ment of housing inspection; cyclical annual inspection; stiffer fines and jail 
sentences for slumlords and a speeded-up court procedure; and stronger rent 
control. The City should use both its power of receivership and the power to 
make repairs, suing the landlord for the cost of doing so. (Sec. 309 of the | 
Multiple Dwelling Law.) : 


2. More new housing at rents people can afford, constructed on vacant and 
poorly-used commercial land in congested areas, This housing should be 
built before overcrowded families are moved, New public housing should 
also be constructed in the under-developed sections of the City, such as 
Queens and Staten Island for families who might prefer to move there. 


3. A moratorium on the demolition and conversion of habitable rent-controlled 
housing, until the housing shortage is relieved, 3 


4, Rehabilitation of the worst buildings by the Housing Authority at low rents, 


These four points would go far toward preserving and improving neighborhoods 
all over the City -- by making housing better for the people now living inthem | 
and by increasing the housing supply. Instead of spending half-a-million dollars 
annually for “Neighborhood Conservation,” the City should pause, evaluate the 
results, and adopt a program of true City-wide conservation, 


June, 1963, 
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TENANT QRGANIZATIONS UNITE, 
A CT FOR RENT CONTROL 


THREE 


Three major tenant organizations-- 
the Metropolitan Council on Hous- 
ing, Organized Tenants, Inc. and 
the Tenants Assn. of New York have 
joined forces’ to strengthen rent 
control . They met recently to 
form ACT (Action Committee of Te- 
nants). 


ACT will aim its activities toward 
one big goal --a huge tenant rally 
and demonstration outside rentcon- 
trol hearings scheduled for Dec. 
at the City Council. ACT is asking 
that the rent control hearings be 
held during evenings and weekends 
so working people can attend, that 
a bigger auditorium than the City 
Hall chambers be used, and that 
separate hearings be held for 

landlords and tenants. 


The founding meeting included Jane 
Benedict and Richard L. Levenson 
of Met Council, Marcy Feigenbaun, 
Maxine Pless and Anna Bernstein of 
Organized Tenants, Inc. and Mike 
Bossinger and Sam Adelman of the 
Tenants Association of N,Y. 


Additional organizations -- civic, 
community, church and synagogue, 
labor unions’) and civil rights 
have been asked to co-sponsor.They 
will help map the pro-rent control 
campaign and will mobilize tenants 
in each community. An expanded 
meeting will be held soon. 


Petitions and rallies 

Even before the formation of ACT, 
Met Council had begun to work to- 
ward the Dec. hearings. Local af- 


Wat: 2e ee. 3 
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MET COUNCIL JOLNS WASHINGTON MARCH, 
SUPPORTS OCTOBER CITY HALL MARCH 


tT was.there in Washington!" 
Thaté ud boast can be made byl44 
members and friends of Met Council 
who filled two railroad cars on 
the Aug. 28th Washington March for 
Jobs and Freedom, Another 100 or 
more had to be turned down because 
of lack of transportation. 


Following the Washington event,the 
Executive Board voted to support 
the New York City Hall demonstra- 
tion tentatively set for Oct. 13th. 
All members and affiliates are 
urged to participate and will be 
notified of the date and hour. 


Housing is_ one of the most basic 
and serious areas’ of discrimina- 
tion. It affects segregation in 
the schools and almost every other 
form of segregation. Therefore 
Met Council has decided to make 
discrimination the central point 
in its Nov. 16th Annual Conference, 
Each aspect of housing-- rent con- 
trol, public housing, urban renew- 
al, etc. -- will be discussed with 
particular emphasis on discrimina- 
tion and what tenants, working to- 
gether, can do to overcome it. 


MetCouncil delegates in Washington. 
(Photo by Lucille Flato) 
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(cont. from page 1) 


filiates began collecting signa- 
tures on petitions. During the 
Summer outdoor rallies were held 
by the LowerEast Side Tenant Coun- 
cil,YorkvilleSave Our Homes Comm., 
RENA, & Uptown Tenant Council, 


Tenant rally at Dec. hearings 
All of these actions -- locally 


and citywide by ACT -- are pointed 
to the Dec. rent control hearings. 
The thousands of people who have a 
Stake in rent control must be at 
the hearings and demonstrating out 
Side. 


Your local tenant group’ can help. 
Attend ACT meetings, organize your 
neighborhood for rent control and 
get the tenants to ACT. 


IT PAYS TO ORGANIZE 


On March lith a basement fire at 
211 Grand St.drove the tenants out 
of the building. Most apartments 
were untouched by the fire,but the 
landlord padlocked the building 
and refused to make the necessary 
repairs to restore the water, gas 
and electricity. 


After 5 long months of appeal _ to 
every City agency and courts, the 
families were still locked out and 
living like nomads -- mothers sep- 
arated from children, wives from 
husbands, sleeping on floors of re- 
latives and friends. In despera- 
tion, 6 families, assisted by the 
Housing Clinic of the University 
Settlement, moved back into’ the 
building. They were still without 
water, gas or electricity but _ with 
their families united. 


Huge sheets were hung out of the 
windows with lettering reading: 
"Mayor Wagner, would you live this 
way7" —-— The City has the power. 
Give us services. Five months is 
too long." The courageous action 
of the tenants, led by the articu- 
late and angry Fauci family, was 
publicized by the newspapers,radio 
and TV. The result? The City took 


over thebuilding ina long overdue 
receivership action while the te- 
nants occupied their 
and supervised repairs. 


apartments 
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acancy survey _heartens tenants 
Last month the Bureau of theCensus 
provided figures to show what all 
New York tenants knew from bitter 
experience -- there are still no 
apartments to be had. Landlords, 


too, know this but are willing to 
swear that black is white if it 
will kill rent control. The lead- 


ing landlord group, the Metropoli- 
tan Fair Rent Committee, did just 
that. They interpreted the vacan- 
cy survey to show that’ there is 
plenty of vacant housing and that 
rent controls should be dropped. 


But the survey showed that less 
than 2 of every 100 rental dwell- 
ings in the city are available for 
rent -- a vacancy rate of 1.9%. 
This is far below the5% rate which 
must be reached before controls 
can be lifted, according to the 
City Rent Law. 


Tenants demand no compromise 
It is hoped that the survey will 


strengthen the hand of the RRA in 
fighting for stronger controls and 
closing existing loopholes. Hear- 
ings on rent control are scheduled 
to be held in Dec.,1963 before the 
City Council. Recent indications 
are causing concern that concess- 
ions and backtracking will be pro- 
posed by RRA officials. An arous- 
ed,articulate and organized tenant 
body can prevent any sellout and 
guarantee a stronger rent law and 
more protection for tenants, 


A joining of tenants,unions, poli- 
tical, community and fraternal and 
religious organizations can over- 
whelm any landlord coalition. The 
next two months must see the grow- 
th of such a groundswell. 


Ed. note: TENANT NEWS is, alas, 
without the pert touch of staffer 
Meryl Lewis this month. Qbey your 
doctor ,Meryl -- get back in bed -- 
and get well fast. We need you. 


CITY PLANS; 
RISE, 


TENANTS OPPOSE 


CHARGE RENTS WLLL 
COMMUNITY LGNORED 


In a 67-page “Rehabilitation Re- 
port! the City Planning Commission 
last month proposed a major rehab- 


ilitation program in 5 study areas. 


These are St. Nicholas Park and 
Cooper Square (Manh.), Children'ts 
Museum (Brooklyn),Corona-East Elm- 
hurst (Queens) and Bronx Pk. West. 
All are heavily populated with Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican tenants, 


The report shows that the City has 
learned that bulldozing is an ugly 
word where urban renewal is con- 


cerned, The new word -—- new but 
just as devastating -- is rehabil- 
itation. 


In at least two areas,local groups 
have immediately reacted. They 
charge that (1) the City has ig- 
nored the community's opinions and 
the much-touted new policy of "ci- 
tizen participation" has flunked 
its first real test; (2) rehabili- 
tation under the City plan will 
probably mean big rent increases. 


In the Childrents Museum Area, the 
MetCouncil-affiliated Tenants Wel- 
fare Committee of theParkway-Stuy- 


vesant Community & Housing Council, 


a homeowner-tenant group said: 

MWe are deeply concerned because 
of the fundamental concept under- 
lying the entire report, i.e.,that 
the improvement of our community 
Shall be financed through increas- 
ed tenant rentals of up to $40 per 
month per family per apartment,” 


The Cooper Sq. Community Develop- 
ment Committee and Businessmen'ts 
Assn., Met Council affiliate, be- 


gan alerting tenants to come to 
the public hearing scheduled for 
Sept. 23. The committee urged re- 


jection of the City proposals and 
adoption of the Cooper Square Al- 
ternate Plan instead.The Alternate 
Plan was developed bythe committee 
with the aid of a city planner and 
has attracted wide support. It is 
aimed at providing good housing at 
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MET DIARY 


July 30: Public housing received 


almost unanimous support from a 
wide range of organizations testi- 
fying at the hearings of the Tem- 
porary State Commission on Low- 
income Housing. While criticiZing 
the many shortcomings of the pub- 
lic housing program, most speakers 
urged its continuance and an in- 
crease in the number constructed. 


COUNCII 


Esther Rand,representing Met Coun- 
cil, cited the backlog of public 
housing applications and the wage 
statistics in the city as evidence 
that a continued and expanded pro- 
gram is urgently needed. At the 
Same time she argued for immediate 
correction of the faults of public 
housing -~ site selection, de fac~ 
to segregation, its design and ad- 
ministration. Her statement also 
pointed out that increased public 
housing construction would help 
ease growing unemployment in the 
state. 


Her statement and a summary of 
testimony by other organizations 
is available on request from Met 
Council, 215 West 23rd St., NY 1l. 


Aug. 25: Breezy Point Park was 
endorsed by Met Council at the Bd. 
of Estimate public hearing. Our 
spokesman,Richard L. Levenson, had 
to leave the jammed, marathon ses- 
sion and he filed a written state- 
ment. In addition to backing the 
park, he asked that the cottage- 
owners there be given life-tenure 
and adequate compensation. 


SAVE THAT DATE! 

Sat. Nov. Loth. 

YMCA. 215 west 

Annual] Conference 
discussion, 


panels, 


reasonable rents for the tenants 
in the community. Information a- 
bout the plan and detailing the 
community's case against the City 
plan are available from the Cooper 
Square Committee, 69 - 2nd Ave. 


MODERN LIVING CHELSEA-STYLE 


Have you seen the infamous “horror 
house"? of Chelsea at 221 West 21st 
St.? Earlier this year it was 
called the "“muchroom house." Leaks 
were so bad throughout the build- 
ing that a huge mushroom fungus 
grew from a rotting wooden beam in 
one tenant'ts kitchen. Ceilings 
were falling;stairs were perilous; 
one tenant caught 40 rats in 2 
months;the landlord refused to buy 
coal for hot water. A community 
campaign by the Chelsea Save Our 
Homes Committee andthe tenants 
roasted in agreement by the City 
ship. Brought. into court on “July 
10 the landlord promised to. make 
repairs within 21 days and the 
City droppé® its action. 


Two months later the house was a 
HORROR HOUSE. Toilets and bath- 
tubs were torn out and lay uncon- 
nected in the halls;walls,closets, 
and floors were ripped out; one 
tenant had to walk across a wooden 
door suspended between rooms or 
she would fall through. 


Instead of repairing, the landlord 
had begun to gut the building with 
the tenants still living there. 
The tenants feel that they are be- 
ing forced out to permit the land- 
lord to convert the 20 apartments 
into luxury, decontrolled units. 
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organization and individual! 
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Helen DeMott. 


Again the tenants and the Chelsea 
Save Our Homes Committee demanded 
that the City act. Finally, on 
Sept. 12, in an emergency proceed= 
ing the building was taken into 
receivership.But actual City take- 
over was suspended for 30 days to 
give the landlord yet another 


chance. The tenants were shocked 
at the extension of time.The iand- 
lord had already shown that he did 
not intend to make repairs and 
make the building fit to live in. 


The tenants have been forced to 
vacate the building temporarily be 
cause it is dangerous. But’ they 
intend to return. They will keep _ 
fighting to turn the thorror 
house"** into happy homes for their 
families. 
Jane Wood 


Modern toilet facilities in the "horror house". 
Photo by Dick Frazier. 
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Segregation in housing ...how does 
it affect both Negro and white te- 
nants ... what can we do about it? 
These will be the central ques- 
tions at the 5th Annual Conference 
of Met Council on Sat., Nov. 16, 
10 am—-4 pm at 215 W.23rd St. Stan- 
ley Aronowitz,national representa- 
tive of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Wkers., is this yearts chairman. 


Conference delegates will hear a 
keynote address by Oliver Leeds, 
chairman of Brooklyn CORE. Mr. 
Leeds is expected to highlight ac- 
tion needed to achieve full inte- 
gration in neighborhoods. 


| 


| 


Panels are scheduled on; 1. Hous- 
ing violations, 2. Urban renewal, 
3. Public housing. In addition, a 
special panel for Spanish-speaking 
participants will: deal with all 
these housing problems in Spanish. 


This yearts conference will empha- 
size action. The panels will dis- 


cuss what the tenants need and 
want. They will then discuss’ how 
to win these demands -—— and will 


formulate a program of action. 


Among those who will be on the pa- 
nels are CouncilmanTed Weiss,Cong. 


Leonard Farbstein and John Lindsay, 


Assem. Felipe Torres, Mario Abreu, 
organizer for Dist.65,RWDSU, Thel- 
ma Burdick, Cooper Sq. Dev. & Bus. 
Comm., Rev. Arthur Simon, Tompkins 
Sq. Hsing. Comm., GranvilleCherry, 
Harlem Education Project, Jacob 
Volkmann, Sr. Manager, NYC Housing 
Authority, Jorge RodrigueZ, chair- 
man, Carver Project Tenants Assn., 
as well as manyMetCouncil leaders. 
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Met Council'ts RentControl Petition 


campaign is rolling ahead full 
steam. Write or phone for more 
petitions. Your organization's 


name can be stamped on the bottom. 


RENA gets signatures 


The long lines of people at. 145th 
St. and Broadway and at Amsterdam 
and 162nd St. on Sept. 26 weren'tt 


waiting for free dollar bills.They 
were waiting patiently to sign an 
enormous petition for rent control 


At street rallies held by theHous- 
ing Committee of RENA (Riverside- 


+ Edgecombe Neigh. Assn.) the peti- 


tion was unrolled to permit te- 
nants to add their signatures. The 
committee plans to continue col- 
lecting signatures on § Saturday 
mornings in front of local super- 
markets and to circulate individu- 
al petitions in organized buildings 


Yorkville sees legislators 


Further downtown the Yorkville 
Save-Our-Homes Comm. has been see- 
ing its elected representatives 
to ask their support for rent con- 
trol and for more public housing. 
Most of the legislators have come 
to committee meetings to hear di- 
rectly from the tenants what they 
feel about needed legislation. O- 
thers have been seenby delegations 
in their offices. So far Council- 
men Robert Low and TheodoreKupfer- 
man,Congressman Lindsay,State Sen. 
Jerome Wilson, Assemblyman Carlos 
Rios and Councilmanic candidate 
Paul O*%Dwyer have been seen. Other 
appointments are being made. 


Yorkville is also continuing to 
circulate rent control petitions. 


a ‘a — . 
a eee le 


summed up’ the 
at the 


The New York Times 
testimony of 101 speakers 
CityPlanning Commissionts hearings 


on rehabilitation last month -- 


"they mistrusted government’ when 


it came to urban renewal." Or in 
the words of the proverb -- the 
burnt child fears the fire. 


More than half of the speakers 
opposed inclusion of their areas. 
Why? The Cityts plan was scored as 
not representing community opinion 
in most of the neighborhoods. Many 
speakers, both pro and con, showed 
concern because of the vagueness 

and unanswered questions’ in the 
CPCts published report. , 


Plan hurts low-income tenants 

The point was also made _ that most 
of the tenants who would be removed 
or whose rents would rise areNegro 
and Puerto Rican with low incomes. 
Hundreds of families would be 
forced onto welfare or "rent sub- 
Sidies." In either case,they would 
be subject to the indignities and 
humiliation of income checkups and 
welfare investigations. 


Is 25% too much? 

A new figure loomed ominously at 
the hearings. A cut-off point of 
25% was offered as the proper per- 
cent of income to be spent for 
rent. It was assumed by Rent Ad- 
ministrator Gabel and the CPC that 


families could well afford to pay 
‘up to 25%. 


Families paying over 
might be subsidiZed. 
A fa- 


that amount 
Figure it out for yourself. 
mily earning $77 per week would 
spend $83 per month on  rent,, 
leaving about$57per week for food 
clothing, medical care,recreatio 
education and other "luxuries." 
Rent control undermined 

Tenants allover the city, even 
those not in rehabilitation area 
are worried that this will be used 
to force up the general rent level 
and to undermine rent control. 


Met Council opposes City plan 
In her testimony MetCouncil chair- 
man Jane Benedict emphasiZed that 


100 new public housing apartme 
ORE alerts tenants 


Met Council does not 
idea of rehabilitation. The Coun- 
cil is anxious to see deteriorat- 
ing housing made livable -- but is 
opposed to loading the burden of 
payment on tenants.It is the land- 
lords, especially absentee slum- 
lords,who have let their buildings 
run down.Under the City plan these 
Slumlords would be rewarded with 
big rent increases and a 12%return 
on their investments. 


oppose the 


Among MetCouncil affiliates testi- 
fying in opposition were theCooper 
Sq. Community Dev. & Businessments 
Assn., the Uptown Tenant Council & 
theTenantWelfareComm. of the Park- 
way-StuyvesantComm.Council(Bklyn.). 


Rehabilitation without rent rises 

The last group offeredits own plan 
for financing rehabilitation with- 
out raising rents. Under its pro- 
posal,the City would set up a spe- 
cial bank to make 20-year loans to 
landlords and small homeowners’ at 
alow 1% interest. An owner’ who 


maintained his property would also 


receive tax benefits equal to the 
yearly cost (repayment of loan and 
interest) of the rehabilitation.It 
would thus cost the landlord no- 
thing and the tenants rent would 
not be increased. The cost to the 
City in lost taxes and loan expen- 
ses would be very small.The Brook- 
lyn group estimated thatthe City 
could rehabilitate their coy 
of almost 13,000apartments 
same price it would cost to Auild 


In the St. Nicholas Park area,Man- ' 
hattan CORE, along with Met Coun- 
cil and the Uptown Tenant Council, 
will hold a huge rally on Oct. 21 
at Edgecombe Ave. and 135th St. 


That evening tenants in the area 
will be alerted to the City'*ts plan 
for rehabilitation and rent in- 
creases in their neighborhood. The 
rally is expected to kick-off a 
continuing drive to organize te- 
nants in St. Nicholas Park for im- 
roved housing conditions without 
t increases. 
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Those who fought so hard for a re- 
ceivership law are thinking hard 
of ways to make it effective - for 
it is not now serving the purpose 
for which it was conceived. 


Crippled with a weak law, insuffi- 
cient funds and staff, the Build- 
ing Department takes from 4 to 7 
months to have a Receiver appoint- 
ed on a house which was in a haz- 
ardous and unsanitary condition at 
the start! The very intent of the 
law is defeated by this absurd 
procedure. 


In those cases when a Receiver is 
finally appointed after heroic, 
persistent fight by tenants and 
Housing organizations, the battle 
is still not won. At this point, 
tenants expect fast effective re- 
pairs, but get more delays and ne- 
glect. One tenant with a toilet 
broken for 4 months with a private 
landlord waited another two for 
the City to make this simple re- 
pair. After 3 months of City Re- 
ceivership and 52 unrepaired vio- 
lations remaining the building was 
returned to the original slumlord. 


The existence of the law has served 
as a threat to the slumlord. But 

its purpose was to provide active, 
speedy relief, as well, and this 
can be its result. There is no 
reason why a Receiver cannot be 
appointed within a month in an e- 
mergency, and all qualifying cases 
are emergencies. Repairs should 
be made within a week after the 
City takes over; rather than the 
current delay of 2 months. Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx have reported 
many buildings with disheartening 
experiences before and after ap- 
pointment of a receiver. The con- 
cept of this law is a good one, but 
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Jane Benedict ,Met 
Council chairman, last month ac- 
cepted an invitation to join the 
Emergency Committee for More Low- 
Rent Housing,organized by Citizens 
Housing and Planning Council. Paul 
T. OtKeefe is chairman, The major 
civic, housing and civil rights 
groups of the city are represented. 


Sep. 26: Immediate enforcement of 
new zoning laws was’ endorsed by 
Met Council in a written statement 
filed with the Board of Estimate. 
Public hee@rings were held on pro- 
posals to delay again the enforce- 
ment of the new regulations. Met 
Council asked for immediate en- 
forcement to stop builders who are 
rushing to tear down dwellings and 
build luxury apartments at high 
density beforethe Zoning crackdown, 


Oct. 9: Cadman Plaza -- Met Coun- . 
cil wrote to MayorWagner about the 
State turn-down of the public hous- 
ing site adjacent to the Cadman 
Plaza urban renewal area, MetCoun- 
cil had opposed Cadman Plaza asa 
whole altho, at separate hearings 
on public housing, it had endorsed 
the public housing proposal with 
criticisms. Met Council had point- 
ed out that (1) the site was infe- 
rior, (2) that it was physically 
separated from Cadman Plaza _ and 
would not provide economic and ra- 
cial integration in Cadman P]aZa 
as claimed by City officials. This 
promise of integration was used to 
win support from some civil rights 
groups at theCadmanPlaza hearings. 


Public housing: 


Met Council, in its Oct. 9 letter 
to the Mayor, asked that "even at 
this late date heroic measures be 
undertaken to include public hous- 
ing (in Cadman Plaza) by one means 
or another. Let us not have anoth=- 
er urban renewal of the kind that 


New York City has said it would 
never build again." 
its application lacks humanity. 


Discussions, conferences and open 
hearings are in order to make ef- 
fective a hard won but indecisive 


piece of legislation. 
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Continuing its pattern of mouthing 
platitudes about racial and eco- 
nomic integration--while construc- 
ting upper middle-income housing-- 
the Bd. of Estimate last month ap- 
proved the TompkinsSq. urban rene- 
wal plan. It will build 900 units 
of middle-income housing, includ- 
ing 40 town-houses for artists. 


No attempt was made to include new 
low-rent housing for the 167 fami- 
lies living on the site. Vicky Ce- 
rilo,chairman of the site tenants, 
protested the plan. Rev. Arthur 
Simon, Tompkins Sq. Housing Comm. 
chairman, also spoke in opposition. 


terrible indifference to 
needs was capped by the 
the decision to approve 
the plan was made immediately af- 
ter the hearing ended at 10 p.m. 
without pausing to think about ar- 
guments against the plan, 


TheCity'ts 
community 
fact that 


The Mayor and the Bd. of Estimate 
received much publicity during the 
March onWashington where they were 
given front row seats. But’ they 
seem to have missed the point. It 
was this type of discrimination -- 
the removal of PuertoRican and Ne- 
gro families to make way for high- 
er income white families that 
was one of the targets of theMarch. 
Esther Rand 
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twho-o-o is watching our landlord?" 
asked the live owl joining demon- 
strators in front of 221 West 21st 
St. on Wed. morning, Sept. 25th. 
Tenants of the “horror house" of 
Chelsea (see Sept.TENANT NEWS) and 
the Chelsea SaveOurHomes and Busi- 
nessCommittee used the owl as their 
watchbird in a Community Watchout. 


Forced out of the house by interi- 
or demolition, the tenants) asked 
that the City see to it that the 
landlord complete repairs promptly 
and not subdivide the house’ into 
decontrolled units. They asked for 
City receivership immediately if 
repairs are not completed within 
the promised 30 days. 


As the owl left the demonstration, 
reliable sources have told TENANT 
NEWS,he nodded and said, 
-— organize." 


"Be wise, 
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250 DELEGATES AT MET COUNCIL CONFERENCE HEAR CORE LEADER HL] 


DISCRIMINATION AND SLUM LANDLORDS; 


"Slumlords are the only merchants 
in the U.S. who can sell second- 
hand merchandise notin first-class 
condition. Even a used-car dealer 
shines up the car." These were 
the pointed words of Oliver Leeds, 
ex-chairman of Brooklyn CORE, and 
keynote speaker at the 5th Confer- 
ence of Met Council on Nov. 16th. 
His hard-hitting speech to the 250 
registered delegates and observers 
set the tone for the panel ses- 
Sions and the final plenary ses- 
Sion in the afternoon. 


The Conference was billed as an 
Naction"™ conference and it ended 
with specific proposals for strong 
action to win specific goals: 


@® From the CODE ENFORCEMENT panel, 
1. The President, the Governor and 
the Mayor were asked to declare as 
disaster areas those areas. most 
seriously suffering from lack of 
code . enforcement, such as Harlen, 
East Harlem,Southeast Bronx, Lower 
East Side and Bedford-Stuyvesant; 
2. Mass demonstrations at the rent 
control hearings before the City 
Council in January; 3. A continua-— 
tions committee to work on direct 
action such asCitywide rent strike 
*picketlines, etc. 


® From the URBAN RENEWAL panel, 
1. Organization and support for 
those tenants who refuse. to move 
from their homes and face eviction 
for urban renewal, conservation, 
luxury housing or rehabiéitation; 
2. Picketlines at the Housing and 
Redevelopment Board; 3. A March on 
Washington for rebuilding a demo- 
cratic America. 
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PLAN ACLTLON LTO WLN DEMANDS 


® From the PUBLIC HOUSING panel, 
1. A demand that New York City 
build 500,000 new units inl0O years 
or 50,000 units per year; 2.Picket 
lines at State and Federal public 
housing offices; 3. Face-to-face 
meetings between Gov. Rockefeller 
and tenants who are waiting for. 
public housing; 4. A meeting with 
Federal housing boss Robert Weaver. 


® From the Spanish panel, ACCION 
PARA VIVIENDAS DECENTES,a decision 
to form a new group, consisting of 
Spanish-speaking tenants, under 
the auspices of Met Council, to 
deal with the specific problems 
of this minority group, including 
discrimination. 


Copies of the resolutions will be 
sent to all registrants’) and to 
anyone who sends in a request. 


Who was there? 

A quick look at the registrations 
Shows delegates from Met Council 
affiliates, including the newest 
member,Ebbets Field Tenants Action 
Committee..from CORE, NAACP, Urban 
League & other civil rights groups 
- Mobilization for Youth...churches 
»--e-political clubs, both regular @& 
reform Democrats, and Republicans 
---community organizations....many 
public housing tenant associations 
..-labor unions,including Dist. 65, 
RWDSU ,Drug & Hospital #1199, Cooks 
Union #89,Fur Joint Board, as well 
as observers from other unions.... 
Puerto Rican organizations....gov- 
ernment bodies...and, finally, New 
Jersey and suburban housing groups. 
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“Oct. 22: 
Exec. Bd. 
provement 


Esther Rand, Met Council 
member, spoke at the Im- 
Assn. of the East 20°*s. 


Oct. 24; Mamie Jackson,Board mem- 
ber and exec. dir. of the Bronx 
Council on Rents’) and Housing, ad- 
dressed the Furriers JointCouncil. 


Nov. 12: Jane Benedict, chairman 
of Met Council, was guest lecturer 
at a class on "Citizen Participa-— 
tion in the Modern City," at the 
New School for Social Research. 
The class is taught by Walter Tha- 
bit, city planner and _ consultant 


on the Alternate Plan for Cooper Sq. 


Nov. 21: Jane Benedict journeyed 
out to Garden City, L.I., to speak 
for Met Council at the legislative 
program hearing of the NY State 
Democratic Committee. She urged 
strengthening of laws against dis- 
crimination in housing and legis- 
lative action to revive and in- 
crease the public housing program. 


TENANTS TALK TURKEY 


Tenants of the infamous “horror 
house" of Chelsea (see Sept.& Oct. 
TENANT NEWS) talked "turkey" at 
City Hall on Nov. 12. Disgusted at 
delay after delay in putting their 
building into receivership, they 
picketed City Hall with a stuffed 
turkey. They have been unable to 
live in their apartments’ since 
Sept. 10 because the building is 
unsafe. The tenants warned Julius 
Edelstein, asst. to the Mayor, and 
Judah Gribetz, Deputy Commner. of 
Buildings, with whom they met: We 
intend to eat Thanksgiving Dinner 
in our homes -- whether or not re- 
pairs are finished by then. 


The tenants and members’ of the 
ChelseaSave Our HomesComm. carried 
signs reading, "The landlord gets 
the turkey, We get the leavings." 
TheMayor was asked to speak out on 
court delays in putting neglected 
buildings under receivership. In 


the words of the tenants--"We have 
had enough gobble-gobble on recei- 
vershipt 


We want actiont" 


in bad housing 


- ] ia / 
. / Gad. 
by fRancea Blt 


ever since Ro- 
and 
got special permission for NY City 
to'turban renew" by selling tenants 


For several years, | 
bert Moses went to Washington 


and buildings along with the land 
to private sponsors, Met Council 
has been fighting to end this dan- 
gerous practice. Mayor Wagner has 
just announced that this procedure 
will be changed, and the City will 
relocate the tenants and clear the 
land before the Jand is turned over 
to sponsors. It may bring lower 
rents ($2.50 per room) for middle- 
income apartments in urban renewal 


Altho this is undoubtedly a timid 
step in the right direction, it is 
too little and too late and does 
nothing to solve the current hous- 
ing crisis. Unless the Mayor’ and 
our legislative bodies take some 
giant steps along three main ave- 
nues of relief,an aroused citizen- 
ry will find a way to express its 
discontent and place the blame for 
the housing crisis where it belongs. 


Three basic steps must be taken if 
there is to be any real progress: 


1. We have urged before and repeat 
now: Mayor Wagner should lead a 
mass delegation of tenants to Wash 
ington and Albany to revive’ the 
dead public housing program _ and 
demand immediate funds for massive 
new public housing construction. 


2. New housing must be built on 
vacant land or badly-used land. 
Thus every apartment built will be 
a net addition to the supply. 


3. Finally, the City must realize 
that new building must be done in 
stages, so that those now living 
can move into good 
reasonably-priced housing in 
community. Until slum 
dwellers are the benefactors’ and 
not the victims of urban renewal, 
it will be rejected by the tenants. 


new 
their own 


RECOMMENDED READING 


TENANT NEWS GETS SUPPORI! 


NREHABILITATION --— What Does It 
Mean to _ Tenants?," issued by Met 
Council in November. The basic 
question to be answered is: "Who 
pays for rehabilitation?" The an- 
swer, in the Cityts plan which is 
analysed in this report, is you -- 
the tenants?! And the cost would be 
high. Rent increases would be at 
least $15 to $40 per month, also 
according to the City*ts plan. 


The Met Council report contains 
suggestions for rehabilitation 
without rent increases. Copies are 
available from Met Council, 215 W. 
23 St., NY 11 or call SP 7-8900. 


tReport of Ad Hoc Committ on the 
West Side Urban Renewal _ Plan," 
issued by the F.D.R.-—WoodrowWilson 
Democrats, 107 W. 96th St. A de- 
tailed, serious study of what has 
gone wrong with the WestSide urban 
renewal plan; failure to provide 
low-priced housing in time, relo- 
cation snarls, tax exemption for 
luxury rehabilitation. Many of 
these faults had been pointed out 
by Met Council in its opposition 
to the plan. It is encouraging 
that a group on the Upper WestSide 
is finally taking a critical and 
thorough look at the plan. We urge 
that others study this report and 
take action accordingly. It is 
available from the AdHocCommittee. 


"Family and Social Change in an 
African City; A Study of Rehousing 
in Lagos, Nigeria," Peter Marris, 
Northwestern Univ. Press, 1962. 
Urban renewal and how and why it 
went wrong on another continent. 


—_ 


The Met Council Executive Board is 


temporarily without one of its 
most valuable members, Mrs. Petra 
Rosa. We hope that her illness 


(the all-too-common bad back) will 
not keep her from us too long. 


The ExecutiveBoard is glad to wel- 
come three new members’ who filled 
vacancies: Stan Aronowitz, Jose 
Fuentes and Bryna Zwicker. 


TENANT NEWS wishes to thank Morris 
Steinhaus for his generous gift of 
$50 in memory of Robert Wood. He 
was a former associate of Bob?s. 
We hope that other friends of Bob 
will continue to support TENANT 
NEWS in which he was so interested 


LANDLORDS RALLY 
© I’ he Inside 
ti ~beration 


politan Fair 


(Exclusive to TENANT NEWS from 
Meryl Lewis and Irene Eckstein, 
our on-the-spot observer. ) 


Sunday, Oct. 6th was the day for 
all loyal real estate and landlord 
people who believe in “restoring 
property rights" and killing rent 
control. They crowded into Manhat- 
tan Center that day and their aim 
was to soften the hearts (and emp- 
ty the pockets) of NewYork tenants. 
Their slogan was "Rent Control 
Must Go NOWt" 


Altho the chairman of the meeting 
was none other than Mr. Rex Tomp- 
kins, president of the East River 
Management Corp., the real hero of 
the day was Vito Batista, self-ap- 
pointed spokesman for the small 
landlord. The hall rang with en- 
thusiastic support when he exhort- 
ed the landlords to stop making 
repairs untilRentControl is ended. 


The meeting initiated a campaign 
to kill Rent Control when the law 
comes up for renewal inMarch,1964. 
The campaign will not lack for 
money, according to the leadership 
of real estate. Attacking the 
Wagner administration for support- 
ing Rent Control for "merely poli- 
tical reasons" the rally also dis- 
tributed petitions against control 


New York City tenants,studying the 
results of the "Liberation Rally," 
must acknowledge a debt to the 
landlords.....for we have now been 
forewarned. We must step up the 
campaign for stronger rent control 
---ewith no weakening changes. 


REPORTS FROM REHABILITATION AREAS 


Here arethe latest developments in 
two areas proposed for rehabilita- 
tion by the City Planning Commis- 
sion. For more general information 
on the City's rehabilitation plan, 
send for MetCouncilts "REHABILITA- 
TION -- What Does It Mean to Te- 
nants?," no charge, (see page 3). 


St. Nicholas Park 

A. kick-off meeting, to alert ten- 
ants of the St. Nicholas Park Re- 
habilitation Area of future rent 
increases, took place at 136 Street 
& 8th Avenue on October 21. Three 
organizations sponsored the meet-— 
ing: Uptown Tenant Council, Man- 
hattan CORE and the Metropolitan 

Council on Housing. Petitions were 
circulated, directed to Mayor Wag- 
ner, stating that tenants did not 
want to foot the bill for past 
landlord neglect and asking for re- 
pairs without rent increases. Qne 
tenant brought in over 100 signed 
petitions and 500 
by the end of the meeting. 


The rally was addressed by Marshall 
England, chairman of NY CORE, Wil- 
liam Stanley, Uptown Tenant Coun- 
cil, Eugenia Flatow, District Lea- 
der, 7th A.D., Granville Cherry, 
Harlem Education Project, Stanley 
Aronowitz, national rep. ACWU, and 
Frances Goldin, Met Council. 
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were collected 


NY CORE has decided to make the 
organization of tenants in the St. 
Nicholas Pk. area a major project. 
Met Council and its affiliate, the 
Uptown Tenant Council will contin- 
ue to work with CORE so that ten- 
ants in the area can form into a 
group to get improved housing with- 
out rent increases. 

Frances Goldin 


Childrents Museum 
Tenant and homeowner leaders in the 
proposed Children'tsMuseum rehabil- 
itation area met last month to re- 
solve their differences and work 
out a common approach to rehabil- 
itation.Meeting under the auspices 
of the Parkway-StuyvesantCommunity 
& Housing Council, the group also 
included representatives from the 
Urban League, City Commission on 
Human Rights, and Unity Democratic 
Club. The result was a program 
calling for no rent increases, tax 
abatement for homeowners’7 and sub- 
Sidies from the Federal government 
to the City to finance the progran. 
Fhe committee intends to meet with 
the City Planning Commission soon. 
Hy Bershad 
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a COUNCIL ON HOUSING 

Starting with a letter to all community, 
religious, political, civil rights and 
tenants organizations, the newly-formed 
COMMITTEE TO SAVE AND STRENGTHEN RENT 
CONTROL began mobilizing citywide sup- 
port. The letter was signed by an initi- 
ating committee of 19 individuals from 
a wide range of organizations. 


The committee included Ruth Beinart,ch., 
Housing Comm. of RENA; Jane Benedict, 
ch.,Met. Council on Housing; Hy Bershad, 
co-ch., Ten. Welfare Comm., Pkwy.-Stuy. 
Comm. Coun.; Hyman Bravin, Bronx chair., 
Liberal Party; Rev. Henry J. Browne,ch., 
Hous. Comm., Strykers Bay Neigh. Coun.; 
Rev.Eugene Callendar, Church of the Mas- 
ter; John Carro, past pres., Puerto Ri- 
can Bar Assn.; Leon Davis, pres., Local 
1199; Eugenia Flatow, Democratic leader, 
7th A.D.; Rev. Donald Harrington, Com- 
munity Church of N.Y.; Dr. Helen Harris, 
Bx. Coun. on Rents & Hsing.; Rev. Edler 
Hawkins, St. Augustine's Presby. Church; 


Nicholas Kisburg, leg. rep.,Joint Coun., 
Internatl. Broth. of Teamsters; Assem, 
Jerome Kretchmer, 3rd A.D.; State Sen. 
Joseph R. Marro, 24th Dist.; Rev. Howard 


(please turn the page) 


— 


Plenary Session of Freedom Conference of 
Met Council, Nov. 16, listens attentive- 
‘ly as Hy Bershad reports from Panel III; 
others at table, Esther Rand, Stan Aron- 
owitz, Jane Benedict, Herb Hines, Jr. 
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Velazquez is secretary. 


El establecimiento del Comité Espanol de 
Organizaci6n, el sf&bado, el siete de di- 
ciembre tuvo lugar por primera vez en el 
Metropolitan Council on Housing y quizas 
en toda la ciudad. El Comité fue el fru- 


to del mitin, Accién Para Viviendas De- 
centes. Se hablé sdlo espanol en la con- 
ferencia del mes pasado del Council. 


Segun su presidente temporal, JoséFuentes 
tratara de asegurarlas acciones de parte 
de los inquilinos puertorriquefios y los 
dem4s de habla espafiola y,especialmente, 
tratara de vencer la barrera linguistica 
que hoy en dfa divide a todos los inqui- 
linos. "Queremos empujar esta barrera a 
un lado y unirse con 1os otros grupos 
que ya tienen la experiencia y que ya 
han ganado los frutos de la lucha de los 
inquilinos organizados." 


La Senora Petra Rosa es la _ presidenta 
honoraria y el senor Efrain Velazquez el 
secretarioO. La proxima reuni6én tendr4 
lugar el viernes, el 27 de diciembre. 


A "first" for Met Council and, maybe in 
the city, was set with the establishment 
of aComité Espafiol de Organizacién(Span- 
ish Organizing Committee) on Sat.,Dec. 7 
The committee grew out of the panel, Ac- 
cion Para Viviendas Decentes, at the Met 
Council conference in November. Mrs. 
PetraRosa is honorary chairman andEfrain 


According to its temporary chairman, Jose 
Fuentes, it will try to encourage action 
by Puerto Rican and other Spanish-speak- 
ing tenants. "We want to push the lan- 
guage barrier aside and blend in with 
other groups which are already experi- 
enced and getting results." 
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Moody, Judson Mem. Church; Basil Patter- 
son, Poli. Action Comm., NAACP; Petra 
Rosa,Puerto Rican Citiz.Comm. on Hsing.; 
Congressman Wm. Fitts Ryan, 20th Dist.; 
(organizations for identification only). 


Rent control hearings in Jan. 

The letter called for 1) hundreds of te- 
nants to testify at Jan. hearings on 
rent control,2)mass rally and demonstra- 
tion outside the hearings; 3) petitions 
supporting control; 4) letters and cards 
to the Mayor and City Council. 


The committee can be reached at 23 West 
45th St., 3rd fl.; W.¥. 36, Cl. 7=tze7. 


Action spreads 

The necessity for a fighting federation 
became more obvious withRRA chief Gabels 
proposal to weaken controls by decontroF 
ling rents over $250. This move brought 
opposition from another new group, the 
Citizens! Comm, for the Preservation of 
Rent Control. The committee includes 
politicians, lawyers, clergymen and la- 
bor leaders, and is chaired by James H. 
Scheuer,real estate developer and an ex- 
president and current board member of 

Citizens! Housing and Planning Council. 


Landlords vow to kill rent control 

Despite all this support for control the 
New York Times this month editorialized 
for "gradual decontrol." E. Sulzberger, 
pres., Metropolitan Fair Rent Comm., the 
landlords! lobby of real estate boards, 
pledged to press for complete decontrol 
"a11 the way to the U.S. Supreme Court." 


Tenants face 15% increase 
Pressure on the Mayor and City Council 
is mounting -- and the tenants who, af- 


ter all, have the votes must speak up 
now. If we don't, we will face gradual 
decontrol. There are strong rumors of 


an across-the-board 15% increase on all 
apartments which haven't been increased 
by leases since 1953. We must speak up 


for stronger, not weaker control. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FREEDOM CONFERENCE OF 
MET COUNCIL, NOV. 16, 1963 

Left, top to bottom: 

1. Public housing panelists - Jorge Rod- 
riguez, Ruth Beinart, Cong.Leonard Farb- 
stein (with suspenders), Jacob Volkman, 
Herb Hines, Jr. 


2. Delegates at code enforcement panel. 


3. Urban renewal panel - Frances Goldin 
(with hat), Robert Curvin, Rev. Arthur 
Simon, Assem., Jerome Kretchmer, Thelma 
Burdick. 


4. Eager listener at plenary session. 


Right, top to bottom: 
1. Delegates at urban renewal panel. 
2. Panelists at Accioén Para Viviendas 
Decentes - Jose Fuentes,Victoria Cirilo, 
Mario Abreu, Assem.Frank Torres, William 
Stanley. 
3. Registration desk - Irene Eckstein 
(standing) and Maria Harriton. 
4. Code enforcement panel - Richard Lev- 
enson, Councilman Theodore Weiss (with 
cigarette). Dr. Helen Harris and Hy Ber- 
shad are out of camera range. 

Conference photos by Lucille Flato 


Rent strikes, as a means to win better 
housing NOW, were the center of atten- 
tion for 50 delegates from tenant groups 
civil rights organizations and labor,who 
met on Dec. 9 under Met Council auspices, 


The meeting was a continuation of the 
Code Enforcement Panel of Met Council's 
annual conference in Nov. It brought 
forth an enthusiastic exchange of expe- 
riences and knowledge. Several Met Coun- 
cll affiliates, Bronx Council on Rents & 
Housing, Lower East Side Tenant Council, 
University Settlement Housing Clinic, 
Harlem Ten.Counc., and UptownTen.Counc., 
have run rent strikes over the years, 
Now, besides the big. Harlem rent strike 
of the Community Council on Housing un- 
der the leadership of Jesse Gray, others 
such as the Harlem Action Group and lo- 
cal CORE chapters, have initiated such 
actions in recent months. All agreed on 
the need for citywide coordination of 


rent strikes as the tenants! "ultimate 
weapon," 

Gray urges strike spread 

As expressed by Jesse Gray: "We must 


create an atmosphere where the landlord 
will not take us to court"-- by striking 
in many buildings at the same time, 


Strike on "Miserable Street" 

Ed Smith and Esther Rand of the Lower 
East Side T.C. told of answering a des- 
perate plea from Brooklyn tenants on Me- 
serole Street (referred to as "Miserable 
Street" by those who have seen it)and on 
ganizing a successful rent strike there. 


Rent strikes to be aided 

The coordinating committee was formed 
on the spot. It will meet on Dec, 26 
and will compile experiences and know- 
ledge, issue instructions for running 
rent strikes, coordinate action, handle 
citywide publicity, find resources for 
aiding rent strikes and assemble volun- 
teer organizers. 


Brooklyn increased its representation on 
Met Council's executive bd. with the ad- 
dition of Robert("Skip") Moore,co-chair- 
man of the Tenant Welfare Comm. of the 
Parkway-sStuyvesant Community Council. 


"Fight the good fight, 

With all your might, 

To keep the rent down 

So that we can stay in town," 


This rhyme was sent to Met Council along 
with a donation of $10 from a Yorkville 
tenant who wishes to be known merely as 
a "great sympathizer." He dénies that it 
is a "poem" but it sounds like a Shake- 


Speare sonnet to us when it is accompan- 
Any more such poets around? 


ied by $10. 


"Let's have some real Brotherhood in New 
York City!" This was the feeling at the 
December 12 Public Housing and Urban Re- 
newal Meeting of Met Council,convened to 
follow up the recommendations of the No- 
vember Freedom Conference. 


Speaker after speaker rose to attack the 
City's urban renewal policies and to ask 
for changes in urban renewal so that it 
will benefit the low-income minority te- 
nants in "renewed" areas. They empha- — 
sized that urban renewal is hurting lgro 
and Spanish-speaking families worst and 
is doing more than anything else to in- 
crease segregation in the city. Urban 
renewal drives tenants from their homes, 
often destroying integrated neighbor- 
hoods. It offers nothing to low-income 
tenants in return since the new housing 
constructed is mainly luxury and middle- 
income cooperatives. 


Thus Brotherhood Week in Feb., 1964, was 
selected as the appropriate time to de- 
monstrate at City Hall against urban re- 
newal which is, in effect, minority re- 
moval -= and for more public housing. 


Hundreds of tenants face removal from 
urban renewal sites, Additional hundreds 
are refuséd public housing every year 
because there isn't enough. These te- — 
nants will be asked to join with other 
tenants in calling on Mayor Wagner, 
the City Planning Commission and the 
Housing and Redevelopment Board to come 
out with an urban renewal program which 
will benefit low-income minority site te 
nants first -- and to include more pub- 
lic housing. A committee, including de- 
legates from two labor unions, was set 
up to plan details. 


Anti-harassment amendment, Nov. 22: Es- 
ther Rand spoke at a public hearing and 
urged that Mayor Wagner sign the amend- 
ment to the Rent Law. She pinpointed 
loopholes and weaknesses in the amend- 
ment but supported it as a first step in 
protecting thousands of tenants against 
a handful of landlords who harass and 
evict tenants in order to demolish their 
homes or convert them into luxury units. 


Youth Action Committee of Mobilization 
for Youth, Dec. 5: Frances Goldin led 


an orientation session on action for 
improved housing. The enthusiasm and 
eagerness of the younger generation in 
recent housing activity has been a spur 
to their often weary and jaded elders. 


Chelsea-Greenwich Village Action Confer- 
ence for Civil Rights, Dec. 7: Several 
Met Council board members participated 
in Panel II, Freedom and Housing in Our 


Community. 


Ansonia Democrats, Dec. 12: Richard L. 
Levenson, MC vice-chair. and chairman of 
our Law Comm.,addressed a meeting there. 


Metropolitan Conference on Civil Rights 
Action, Dec. 14: The workshop on hous- 
ing was co-chaired by Wm. Stanley,MC bd. 
member and head of the Uptown Ten.Coun., 
and Jane Benedict, MC chairman, was one 
of the speakers. The conference, an out- 
growth of the March on Washington, set 
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Met. Council on 


up a permanent body to coordinate civil 
rights action in the New York area. It 
also voted to endorse the Brotherhood 
Week demonstration on urban renewal ana 
public housing (see page 3). 


In the continuing story of the "Horror 
House" of Chelsea tells of the tenants! 
success in finally having the building 
put under City receivership -- only to 
find that they are in worse trouble than 
before. Nothing has been done to make 
the building livable and there are addi- 
tional complications because some of the 
tenants now arein danger of losing their 
original apartments by accepting tempo- 
rary relocation. There also is some con- 
fusion in City departments over whether 
or not theCity should continue the land- 
lord's nefarious scheme to divide the 

apartments into smaller units,thus forc- 
ing the tenants out permanently. The 
Chelsea Save-Our-Homes Comm. and the te- 
nants are still trying to write a happy 
ending to this sordid story. 


—— 


The City Planning Commission this month 
approved plans for rehabilitation in 5 
areas(see Nov. TENANT NEWS and MC report, 
"Rehabilitation -- What Does It Mean to 
Tenants?"). Despite criticism the plan 
was approved with very few changes. Due 
to a vigorous battle by the Cooper Sq. 
Community Dev. Comm. some minor but sig- 
nificant changes were made in that area, 
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Spurred by the Rent Strikes in Harlen, 
tenants are acting to spread the strikes 
in slum buildings all over the city. On 
Jan. 11 the Lower East Side Ten. Council 
(MCH affiliate) ,Downtown CORE, Negro Ac- 
tion Group & the Council of' Puerto Rican 
Organizations met to form the Lower East 
Side Rent Strike. The group plans to bee 
gin by heating things up with a Bonfire 


and Rally on a vacant lot on Houston St. 


Brooklyn rent strikes 

Out in Brooklyn, another MCH affiliate, 
the Tenant Welfare Comm, of the Parkway- 
Stuyvesant Community Council has joined 
with Brooklyn CORE and the Brooklyn Ten- 
antsCouncil to form a coordinating group 
on rent strikes. 


Bronx rent strikes 

In the Bronx a Rent Strike Rally is set 
for Feb. 4, The rally will be held by 
the Bronx Council onRents & Housing (MCH 
affiliate), CORE and several political 
clubs. 


MCH supports Harlem rent strike 


Meanwhile, the Harlem Rent Strikes are 
growing and setting off a chain reaction 
of proposals and legislation(see page 2), 
A coordinating committee has been set up 
led by Jesse Gray and Rev. Hildebrand, 
pres. of NY NAACP.Nine full-time workers 
from the Northern Student Movement have 
been assigned to the committee, At a big 
rally on Jan. 12, Gray called for quick 
receivership, a vast subsidized rehabil- 
itation program, and City-operation of 
rehabilitated buildings. Stanley Arono- 
witz spoke for MCH at the rally.He prom-e 
ised support and cooperation and pre- 
sented $50 donated by MCH members to the 
Harlem Rent Strike. 


Vol. If, No. 5 
January, 1964 


City Hall was the arena on Jan. 23 fora 
full scale battle on rent control. And a 
return bout is set for Mon., Feb. 3. 


Busloads of angry tenants swarmed in and 
around City Hall on Jan. 23. # $=They de- 
manded that the City Council renew and 
strengthen rent control. Angry at the 
City's failure to crack down on slumlords 
and guarantee decent living conditions, 


the demonstrators sang, chanted, marched. 


We shall return! 

Like a well-known general, the tenants 
vowed to return on Feb. 3 to oppose the 
decontrol of over-$250 apartments. 


Among the tenant organizations outside 
City Hall on Jan. 23 were the citywide 
Committee to Save & Strengthen Rent Con- 
trol and the Community Council on Hous- 
ing led by Jesse Gray. MCH is a member 
and-one of the initiators of the CSSRC. 
MCH affiliates have supported CSSRC and, 
locally, have held dozens of local meet- 
ings and leaflet distributions and gdten 
thousands of signatures on petitions for 
rent control. They also brought several 
busloads of tenants to the Jan.23 rally. 


Support for the CSSRC came from over 75 
individuals and legislators, including 
(in addition to the list in Dec. TENANT 
NEWS): Forest Neighborhood House; NAACP 
Bklyn.; Protestant Council,Bklyn.; Local 
102,UnitedHatters U,;Queens Urban League; 
Bronx Union YMCA;East Tremont YMCA Senior 
Citizens; CSS Community Action Program; 
Bklyn. Tenants Council; Local 2,Cap Mak- 
ers U.; Community League of W. 159 St. 


Met Council studies rent control 
Copies of MCH's The Case for Strong 
Rent Control" are available on request. 
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Two reactions have resulted from theRent 
Strikes in Harlem. One reaction is shown 
in the legislative proposals and stopgap 


programs offered by the Mayor. He is 
frantically trying to prevent the spread 
of strikes with his "8 Point Program" 
and a "War on Rats." Republicans, Demo- 
crats, the Community Service Society and 
even the Bar Assn. are suggesting laws 
to avoid rent strikes. 


At the same time, the strikes are strip- 
ping away the lies and hypocrisies of 
the landlords -- and the ineptitude and 
doubletalk of the City.Tenants have been 
suffering because landlords have been on 
strike for years. They have refused to 
give tenants what they pay for. 


No rent for rookeries 

On Jan.8 Judge Fred J. Moritt ruled that 
tenants could live rent-free as long as 
landlords failed to correct housing evils 
that menaced health or safety. His de- 
cision has caused hysteria in City cir- 
Cles. He ruled that tenants are not ob- 
ligated to pay rent to the landlord -- 
or even into the court. He said, "I am 
merely applying the ancient and elemen- 
tary law that you don't owe for what you 
don't get. That is true whether it's 
Park Avenue, Brooklyn, or Park Avenue, 
New York." This forthright and coura- 

geous decision gave heart to the Rent 
Strike movement and gives some clear 
perspective to the situation. } 


What can the Rent Strikes accomplish? Do 
the Mayor's proposals answer the need? 
How can we turn this dynamic movement 
into basic changes? 


Rent strikes demand new answers 7 
Harlem has given the answer. The Mayor 
has not. Harlem places the responsibil- 
ity for decent housing where it belongs 
-- right in the lap of government. When 
landlords won't repair, the City must. 


But what are the Mayor's proposals? He 
has proposed that when the Health Com- 
missioner has declared a building a 


health hazard, the rents would be placed 
in a special fund and the City would re- 
the health hazard and be repaid. 


move 


from the fund. And what if the repair 
costs more than the amount in the fund? 
And what about the delay and red tape in- 
volved in getting the Health Commission- 
er to declare the health hazard? 


The Mayor's War on Rats shows that a di- 
rect approach is possible. Health De- 
partment exterminators will themselves 
do the job of getting rid of the rats. 
The City will then seek repayment from 
the landlords. 


Tenants want heat, also 
If the Mayor has the power to wage war 
on rats, he also has the power to wage 


war on lack of heat and other health ha- 


zards. The City should have a staff of 
boiler repairmen, plumbers,electricians, 
etc. Then in heatless slums, the City 
could repair boilers, order fuel and do 
whatever is necessary to restore heat. 
Then collect from the landlord by suing 
him. First act, then worry about’ the 
money. People are freezing! 


This is the direct approach which is 
needed. Tenants are sick of surveys, 
blanket inspections, loudly-heralded cam- 
paigns, IBM processing, larger fines, 
threatened jail sentences and even rents 
which are cut by the Rent Administration, 
What they are demanding is good, sound, 
comfortable housing, both new and old. 
And they are demanding that the govern- 
ment provide it NOW. 


The answer: Repairs and new housing 

The rent strikes have opened the flood- 
gates. The rent strikes can sweep in a 
new approach to housing. We need imme- 
diate repairs --. and we also need thous- 
ands of new apartments at reasonable 
rents, built under a crash public hous- 
ing program. Our taxes and revenue can 


be turned back to give us decent homes. 
This is where the rent strikes must lead, 


; RENT STRIKE SCOREBOARD 


Two rent strikes led by the Lower East 
Side Tenant Council received favorable 
court decisions on Jan. 10 and 15. Pay- 
ment of rent to the courts was ordered 
at 1'71 Ave. A and on Meserole St.,Bklyn. 
(see Dec. TENANT NEWS). 


send in your rent strike news for TENANT 
NEWS Rent Strike Scorecard, 
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The City administration bragged recently 
that receivership is an effective weapon, 
claiming even the threat of receivership 
is enough to make a landlord hurry up & 
make long-neglected repairs. But the 
actual experience of tenant groups is 
that putting a building into City re- 
ceivership is a long drawn-out process 
which goes on andon for months while 
tenants suffer. 


Take, for example, 827 Kelly St. in the 
Bronx. Last March a fire damaged several 
apartments in the building. The building 
was sold and the new owner refused to 
start making repairs. He had a history 
of emptying fire-gutted buildings, reno- 
vating and splitting up apartments and 
thus decontrolling the buildings. 


Under the leadership of the Bronx Coun- 
cil on Rents & Housing, the tenants took 
a summons out against the landlord and 
also filed for rent reductions with the 
RRA. But while the redtape dragged on, 
the landlord started to "renovate." He 
cut off all water in the building, a se- 
rious health hazard in the summer heatad 
July. The tenants, instead of being for- 
ced out by the lack of water, got a wa- 
ter hydrant wrench from the Dept. of Wa- 
ter Supply and opened a nearby hydrant. 


By October the tenants were reluctant to 
face awinter in the building without 
water or heat. They accepted the land- 
lord's offer of $600 each if they would 
move. On October 14 the Dept. of Bldgs. 
issued a vacate order and three weeks la- 
ter the last tenant moved. A hearing on 
receivership was finally held in October 
but, since the tenants were moving, the 
judge could do nothing but deny the Ci- 
ty's tardy application for receivership. 


Why all this delay? The endless post- 
ponements,the duplication of inspections, 
the filing cabinets of paper work, legal 
complication and yards of red tape -- 
all are devoted to protecting the land- 
lord's property rights while the tenants 
live under subhuman conditions. 


The tenants ask: "Would the City admin- 
istration choose all this red tape and 
delay for themselves if they had to live 
at 827 Kelly Street?" 


The news from Mayor Wagner on Jan. 10 
that the City will build 5 middle-income 
buildings in the City Hall-Bklyn. Bridge 
area is a disgrace. The City plans hous- 
ing anda school for the newly-created 
middle-income white community. In the 
face of the uprising for school integra- 
tion and an end to housing segregation 
such a proposal is incredible. Mr. Mayor 
--there are thousands of Negro and Span- 
ish-speaking tenants who work downtown 
as clerks, typists, cleaning women and 
messengers who would also like to "walk 
to work." Are they to be consigned to 
distant rattraps forever. NO housing 
complex dare be proposed in our city un- 
less it includes low-rent housing as an 
integral part and in large numbers. 


RECOMMENDED READING 


Copies of testimony by Hy Bershad, co- 
Chairman of the Tenant Welfare Comm. of 
the Pkwy.-Stuy. Community Council,at the 
rehabilitation hearings of the City Plan 
Commn. are available from Met Council. 
The testimony pinpoints the flaws in: re- 
habilitation and offers a new approach. 


au 
MCH's analysis of rent control, prepared 


for the hearings on Jan.23, is available 
on request, also. The 5-page study gives 
facts and figures about rents,income and 
the effects of decontrol. 


FIRST THE DAILY MIRROR, NOW TENANT NEWS? 
Ramen 

TENANT NEWS is in real danger of being 
discontinued. The cost of printing and 
mailing each month is about $90. This 
was covered each month by a fund raised 
by Robert Wood. Since Bob's death last 
May the fund has stopped and its donors 
have not responded to appeals to contin- 
ue their donations. In tribute to Bob 
and to the only tenant publication in 
the city -=- make your pledge today to 
keep TENANT NEWS going. 

I will give $ each month to 
support TENANT NEWS. 


Name 


Address Phone 
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Housing seminars,Mobilization for Youth, 


Dec. ll and 18: Richard Levenson, TCH 


vice-ch.. and ch. of the Law Committee, 


conducted seminars on the rent law and 
regulations and tenant organization. 


East Side Tenant Council on TV, Jan. 3): 
"Community Dialogue,” Channel 5 »present- 
ed a capsule view of the rent strike at 
24. Cooke St., Bklyn., led by Ed and Lu- 
cille Smith. The East Side TC is a MCH 
affiliate and Mrs. Smith is on the board 
of MCH. The film highlighted building 
violations and the horrendous state of 
disrepair in the dwelling. 


Lower East Side Rent Strike Comm., Jan. 
ee Frances Goldin, ch. of the Legis- 
lative Comm., and Richard Levenson par- 
ticipated in the founding meeting of 
this committee (see page 1). 


_ Harlem Rent Strike, Jan. 12: Stanley 


Aronowitz, MCH board member, represented 
MCH at the Harlem Rent Strike Rally (see 


page 1). 
Urban renewal hearing, Jan. 15: Esther 


Rand, MCH board member, spoke for MCH in 
opposition to opening 5 urban renewal 


-site offices. Frances Goldin also tes- 


tified in opposition as did Thelma Bur- 
dick who represented the Cooper Square 
Committee, a MCH affiliate. 


Morningside Heights,Jan. 24: Jane Bene- 


dict, MCH chairman, spoke at a community 
rally in Riverside Church sponsored by 
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the Morningside-l2l1st St.-Amsterdam Ten- 
ants' Committee, a MCH affiliate, in co- 
operation with other neighborhood groups. 
The rally posed the question: "A commu- 
nity dead or alive?", and was called to 
mobilize opposition to demolition and 
takeover by big institutions. 


Preview-- WBAI program on rehabilitation 
and urban renewal, Feb. ll, 13: Jane 
Benedict and Hy Bershad, ch. of the Ten- 
ant Welfare Comm. of Parkway-Stuyvesant 
Community Council,‘ met with Robert Sea- 
ver of the Housing and Redevelopment Bd. 
to discuss problems and future of reha- 
bilitation and urban renewal. The pro- 
gram will be aired on Feb. ll, 9 p.m. 


and Feb. 13, 3 p.m. (99.5 FM). 


Pr tT. T ATO SERIES 
BE PLANS SBALE 


Open letter to all tenant councils,hous- 
ing committees, housing clinics, and all 
affiliates of Met Council: Your group 
is urged to send a representative to the 
next meeting of the Tenant Workshop Com- 
mittee on Monday, Feb. 10 at the McBurn- 
ey YMCA, 215 W. 23rd St., 6:30 p.m. The 
committee is planning a series of work- 
shops to discuss methods and techniques 
of tenant organization. The workshops 
will give tenant leaders (both novices 
and old hands) a chance to exchange ex- 
periences, get new ideas and come up 
with effective ways of handling tenant 
problems. The first workshop is slated 
to take up "How to Organize a Building 
and Get Action Out of the RRA and Bldgs. 
Dept." Interested? Come & help, Feb. 10. 


? 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 10 -- that's the date set 
for a TENANTS MARCH ON ALBANY. The date 
was set at a rousing Rent Strike meeting 
and conference on Feb. 15. Called by the 
Community Council on Housing the confer- 
ence drew support from the Metropolitan 
Council on Housing and its affiliates, 
from the Lower East Side Rent Strike, the 
Bklyn. Rent Strike Coordinating Comm., 
CORE, Local 1199 and District 65, the 
Comm. for Civil Rights Action and many 
political clubs and legislators. 


A coordinating committee with these or- 
ganizations and others was formed to ex- 
tend and coordinate the rent strikes and 
to work out plans for the MARCH ON AL- 
BANY. On March 10, tenants will join 
forces inAlbany with civil rights groups 
and unions lobbying for the $1.50 mini- 
mum wage. 


The Marchers will have two main demands: 
1) Lots of new public housing and 2)Laws 
to get immediate repairs to emergency 
violations such as no heat, rats, and 
other health dangers. 


All MCH affiliates and other tenant or- 
ganizations are urged to make arrange- 
ments immediately to send delegates to 
Albany. Collect money for delegates! 
fares, elect delegates and, where possi- 
ble, charter buses. For information and 
details, contact the Metropolitan Coun- 
cil on Housing, 215 W. 23 St.,SP 7-8900. 
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Lower East Side Rent Strike is the name 
of a new coordinating group in which a 
dozen organizations are working together 
to show the landlords and the City -- 
"We don't pay for what we don't get! No 
services -- no rent!" 


About 50 buildings are now withholding 
rents after six weeks of organization. 
Grace Cade of the Negro Action Committee 
is chairman and Pedro Otero of the Coun- 
cil of Puerto Rican Organizations is 
vice-chairman. Coordinators in each of 
three areas direct the organizing. These 
are Genoveva Clemente of Integrated Work 
ers, Frances Goldin of the University 
Settlement Housing Clinic, and Loriman 
Rhodell of Downtown CORE. ‘Two of the 12 
cooperating organizations are MCH affil- 
iates. The LES Rent Strike has headquar- 
ters at 332 E. 4th St. 


On Jan. 28 a huge torchlight parade and 
rally was held. It was addressed by LES 
Rent Strike leaders and by Jesse Gray, 
leader of the Harlem rent strikes. After 
the parade the tenants came in out of 
the bitter cold to meet at theUniversity 


(please turn to page 4) 


Torchlight parade on the Lower East Side 
(Photo by Alan S. Gelb) 


Again this year -- on March 10 --tenants 
will board buses to Albany, armed with a 
program that can provide new housing and 
restore services and repairs in old slum 
buildings. Our program will have the 
support this year of thousands of rent- 
striking tenants.and of labor unions. 


This year, the 13 key demands are: 


* A crash program for low and middle in- 
come integrated public housing on vacant 
and badly-used commercial land. Rents 
would be no more than $25 per room. 


* Additional subsidies to allow public 
housing to rent at $10-18 per room. 


* A moratorium on the demolition of 
structurally-sound, habitable, rent-con- 
trolled housing. 


* The Wilson bill which would set up a 
City repair squad to make emergency re- 
pairs and restore heat. 


* Improve the receivership law for fast- 
er action and more effective service. 
The City should keep the buildings after 
repairs and not return them to slumlords 


* Enact Judge Moritt's decision into law 
No service, no rent -- to the landlord, 
court or anywhere else. "You don't have 
to pay for what you don't get." 


* In all publicly-aided middle income 
housing, at least 20% of the apartments 
should be allotted to the HousingAuthor- 
ity for subletting to low-income tenants. 


* Establishment of a Fair Housing Rental 
service to handle all apartment vacancies 
which would be filled on a non-discrimi- 
natory basis. 


* Other points deal with protection of 
public housing tenants from unfair evic- 
tion regulations; exclusion of majority 
of earnings of wife and children in fig- 
uring family income in public housing; 
protection of the right to jury trials 
for tenants; anda plan for rehabilita- 


tion without rent increases, 


Write or phone MCH for a more detailed 
copy of this program. 


About two years ago the tenants of six 
buildings along Morningside Dr.:and Am- 
sterdam Ave.received a surprising letter 
in the mail one morning from Columbia U- 


niversity's College of Pharmacy. They 
were asked to vacate the premises for 
the College's expansion. Four of the 


puildings were pleasant 6-story walkups, 
one boasted an elevator, one was an SRO 
(single-room occupancy). Morningside Six 
was formed by the angered tenants to 
fight the demolition of their homes. It 
affiliated to MCH and enlisted the aid 
of able MCH lawyer, Richard Levenson, 


"We lost the SRO," says Marie Runyon,one 
of the group's key organizers. "The ten- 
ants were offered $25 to get out. They 
were Spanish-speaking and didn't know 
their rights. They were told ‘We don't 
have to give you anything.! The X's went 
up on the windows, the usual thing." In 
Novenber another building was demolished, 
"Te bounty went up to $250. I guess 
we're technically now the Morningside 4." 


"Te College does not have sufficient 
funds for its new building. They don't 
even have plans approved by the Dept. of 
Bldgs. They scared tenants out a year 
before applying to the RRA for eviction 
certificates which are still pending. We 
want Columbia to meet with us instead of 
trying to steam roller this through." 


The 107 tenants in the 52 apartments 
still occupied (average residence: 18 
years) are now political veterans. On 
January 24. they held an open meeting to 
enlist neighborhood support and drew 500 
residents of Morningside Heights. It was 
addressed by Cong. Ryan,Paul Goodman and 
MCH chairman Jane Benedict. 


At a followup meeting on Feb. 13, a lar- 
ger group was formed -- Morningsiders 
United -- with Edward Simpson as chair- 
man. It aims to continue and extend the 
work of the Morningside Six. 


"George Washington fought at Morningside 
Heights. We are fighting also for our 
community -- for a balanced, integrated 
neighborhood for all, not just for the 
University, the big institutions and 
their staffs." 


Some 3,000 indignant tenants marched on 
City Hall on Jan. 23 demanding that rent 
control be continued and strengthened. 


They came from most of the tenant organ- 
izations in the city and wore signs ex- 
pressing their views on rent control, 
rent strikes, slumlords, bureaucrats and 
the present City administration. At its 
high point the line of marchers, singing 
rent control songs by Frances Goldin, 
Meryl Lewis and Bill Tatum,stretched out 
in an unbroken line aroundCityHallPlaza. 


When the tenants ended the demonstration 
and tried to enter CityHall for the hean 
ings,they found that landlords had fill- 
ed all the seats there. Hundreds of ten- 
ants, including listed speakers, were 
barred and kept out in the cold. 


As a result, Jesse Gray of the Community 
Council on Housing, after consultation 
with MCH, staged a tenant walkout. Larg- 
er quarters were demanded for such an 
important hearing as thaton rent control, 


After the walkout and a brief meeting 
outside, more tenants were admitted to 
the hearings. Jane Benedict spoke for 
MCH and other tenant organizations. She 
protested the exclusion of tenants from 
the hearings and refuséd to present her 
prepared testimony under such conditions, 


On Mon., Feb. 3 the atmosphere was less 
crowded and more peaceful ata hearing 
to consider decontrol of over-$250 apart 
ments. MCH and its affiliates were a- 
mong dozens of organizations which spoke 
and opposed any decontrol at all. 

Bill Tatum 


Tenants demand strong rent control 
(Photo by Lucille Flato) 


A NI alain a 


A Leadership Training Workshop -- or "Do 
It Yourself" course for tenant leaders 
will begin Mon., Mar. 16 at the McBurney 


YMCA,215 W.23rd St. The 5-session series 
is sponsored by MCH's TenantWorkshopCom- 
mittee. The first workshop will be held 
on "How to Organize a Building and Get 
Action Out of the RRA and Health and 
Buildings Departments." 


All workshops will begin promptly at 8 
p.m. and end at 10 p.m. Further sessions 
on rent strikes, evictions, demolition & 
receivership, on the courts —arntdt-on—ke 
to fight landlords! applications will be 
held in March, April and May. 


Your organization is urged to send new 
and experienced leaders -- no limit on 
numbers attending and no charge for the 


series. For details, contact Met Council, 


"What's going up here? 

A new house for us, I hear. 

No, it's another fake. 

More rent for the landlord's take." 


These rhymes were neatly lettered on the 
temporary wooden construction front at a 
3rd St. "renovation" job. David Gurin 


MOVE TO LEGALIZE ARTISTS! HOUSING 


On Feb. 6 representatives of 6 artists! 
housing groups got their first look at 
State Sen. Mitchell's bill legalizing 
the use of lofts by artists. The bill 
defines the word "artist" and permits 
artists to live and work in non-manufac- 
turing commercial buildings of less than 
six stories. The building must be fire- 
proof, have a sprinkler system and meet 
various fire retardation requirements. 


Helen DeMott, representing MCH, and the 
Tompkins Sq. Artists, Cooper Sq. Comm. & 
the Phoenix Reform Dem,reserved judgment 
until they had time to study the bill. 
Artists Ten. Assn. & West Village Citiz. 
Comm. approved the bill with changes. 

Helen DeMott 


SAVE THAT DATE -------- MONDAY, MARCH 30 
MET COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
215 West 23rd St. ----- reports, action! 


Housing Committee, Local 1, Dining Room 
Emp. Union, Jan. 28: Jane Benedict, MCH 
chairman, met with this union committee. 


Urban League, Jan. 29: Ruth Beinart,MCH 

bd. member, represented MCH at a meeting 
to plan the New York Urban League's 

April conference on open occupancy. 


Bronx Neighborhood Council of Hotel and 
Club Wkers., Jan. 31: Mamie Jackson, MCH 
bd. and exec. secy. of the Bronx Council 


on Rents & Hsing., addressed this group. 


Tilden Houses Tenants Assoc.,Bklyn.,Feb. 
3: Herb Hines, MCH vice-ch., spoke on 
the history,purposes and- program of. MCH. 


Local Bronx Planning Bd., Feb. 7: Dr. 
Helen Harris, ch. of Bx. Coun. on Rents 
& Housing and MCH bd. member, was ap- 
pointed to the Hunts Pt. planning board. 


MCH on the air, Feb. ll: Jane Benedict 
spoke over WWRL on Alma John's program. 


City Hall-Brooklyn Bridge Plan, Feb. ll: 
Esther Rand testified before the City 
Planning Commn,. against the plan because 
it is not economically or racially in- 

tegrated and contains no public housing. 


Artists are tenants, too, Feb. 13: Jane 
Benedict participated ina panel dis- 
cussion at the Architectural League. The 
topic was "Artists! Housing." 
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THE METROPOLITAN COUNCII 


HOUSING we lc Omes the S Uuppor' 
organization and individual intere 
"decent housing at rentals peop! 
afford. Yearly membership is $1 
organizations; $5 for individuals. 

may joinby signing this address label - 
and sending it with membership fee to 
Met Council on Housing, 215 West 23 St. 


TENANT NEWS is a publication of the 
Met Council. $1 per year for 10 issues; 
free tomembers;bulk orders, $2 per 100. 


Chairman. Jane Benedict; Editor, Ruth 
Beinart; Staff, Frances Goldin, Herbert 
Hines, Jr., Meryl Lewis; designed by 
Helen DeMott. 


Met. Council on 


RENT STRIKE ACTIVITY (cont. from page 1) 


Settlement House. There the overflow 
crowd shouted its determination to sup- 
port and spread rent strikes. 


Meanwhile in other parts of Manhattan & 
in other boros the rent strikes caught 
fire. In Brooklyn the Tenant Welfare 
Comm. of theParkway-Stuyvesant Community 
Council and the Brooklyn Tenants Council, 
both MCH affiliates,are cooperating with 
Brooklyn CORE. Their work has resulted 
in putting about 50 buildings on strike. 


In the Bronx a RentStrike Rally was held 
on Feb,13 to initiate the strikes there. 
Mamie Jackson of the Bronx Counc. on 
Rents and Housing, a MCH affiliate, and 
Jesse Gray were..among the..speakers,.. 


In Harlem the rent strikes continued and 
increased. In addition to the Community 
Council on Housing, CORE and the Harlem 
Action Group(Northern Student Movement), 
two unions have thrown their energy into 
the rent strikes. These are Local 1199, 
Drug and Hospital Wkers., and Dist. 65, 
RWDSU. A total of 300 buildings are re- 
ported on strike in Harlem. Local 1199 
has also organized strikes in the Bronx. 
Rent strikes have been started in East 
Harlem and more are expected. 


The Rent Strike Committee of MCH, under 
the chairmanship of Stan Aronowitz, has 
issued instructions for rent strikes, a 
rent strike program,and has also printed 
a rent strike leaflet which may be or- 
dered in quantity and stamped with the 
name of the local organization. 
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"We're. fighting against the slumlords, 
They shall be removed" -- sang the soggy 
and chilled marchers in Albany on Tues- 
day, March 10 as they trudged along in 
the snow and sleet. Going by bus, train 
and car and united on a program of hous- 
ing, $1.50 minimum wage and broader vot- 
ing rights,4,000 delegates spent the day 
in Albany. 


The trip meant for many delegates a days 


pay lost or complicated arrangements for 
the care of children or just a long,tir- 
ing but exhilarating day. The reception 
in the Legislature and in the Governor's 
office was as chilly as the weather. It 
consisted of a string of 'We can't do it" 
-- "We don't have the money" -- or "We 
don't control the vote." All these ex- 
cuses added up to another do-nothing leg- 
islative session. 


Each year the Legislature meets for less 
than 3 months. During those 90 days it 
is expected to map the: future of NewYork 
State -- 16 million persons -- for the 
coming year. Legislation is jammed thru 
without discussion or it gets tabled or 
stuck "in committee"and never gets pass- 
ed at all. New York City desperately 
needs legislation to legalize rent 
strikes and clean up slums, and to build 
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The complete schedule for the remaining 
Tenant Leadership Workshops is: 


April 13: RENT STRIKES 
April 20: THE COURTS & TENANTS 
May 11: EVICTIONS & DEMOLITION and 


RECEIVERSHIP 
May 18: LANDLORD APPLICATIONS FOR 
ef RENT INCREASES AND HOW TO 
FIGHT THEM. 


A panel of Rent Strike organizers will 
be featured at the April 13 Workshop. 
Other sessions will present tenant "ex- 
perts" to lead the discussions. 


The first Workshop on March 16 drew a 
full house. All Workshops are on Monday 
evenings, 8 p.m. sharp to 10 p.m.,at the 
McBurney YMCA, 215 West 23rd Street. No 
limit on attendance and no charge. 


ALBANY MARCH PHOTOS by Cordley Coit 
(left to right): 


1. It's 7 a.m. in New York City as buses 
get ready to roll. Bill Tatum and Rudy 
Henderson attach the MCH banner. 


2. Skip Moore makes a point in talk with 
Stuart. Jane Benedict in foreground; 
Dick Levenson on Skip's left. 


3. MCH delegates march to State Capitol. 
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What's another word for outrageous? I am 
so often compelled to start this column 
by describing City housing policies with 
this word that it becomes inadequate. 


The latest piece of nitwittery was the 
sidetracked auction of 29 buildings own- 
ed by the Housing Authority (21 in Man- 
hattan, 8 in the Bronx). The auction was 
set for March 10. After the sale 16 
would have remained under rent control 
and 13 would have been decontrolled. 


Slap-in-the-face to rent strikes 

It seemed unbelievable. The rent strikes 
have been demanding government takeover 
of neglected buildings -- and here the 
City was dumping the few buildings it 
already managed. 


These buildings were originally bought 
to relocate tenants from public housing 
sites. (A parallel short-sighted stupid- 
ity is the sale of land, in both large 
and small parcels, at public auction by 
the Real Estate Department because "the 
City needs the money" and then the pur- 
chase of land, sometimes the same land, 
at exorbitant prices for schools, small 
parks and vest-pocket housing. ) 


Tenants act to stop sale 

The tenants were indignant and fearful. 
Organized by Met Council affiliates they 
started a leaflet and petition campaign 
against the sale. Assem. DeSalvio was 
prepared to seek court action to stop 
the auction with tenants as complainants. 
Woody Klein, World-Telegram reporter, 
wrote an expose on the scheduled auction, 


Auction plans fizzle 

Suddenly and mysteriously the auction 
was cancelled. At this writing we don't 
know if the cancellation is permanent or 
what the plans of the Housing Authority 
are -- except that they are "exploring 
the possibility of the Dept. of Real Es- 
tate taking over these building." 


Why wasn't this"exploration" done before 
the costly preparations for the auction? 
Why should the Authority drop responsi- 
bility for the buildings? Why isn't the 
Authority exploring the takeover of many 
more neglected buildings for the benefit 
of the tenants occupying them? 


Carrying out the program for better hous- 
ing adopted by the AFL-CIO,New York City 
trade unionists have joined forces with 
tenant groups to fight for the housing 
needs of their members. 


The Feb. issue of the Industrial Union 
Dept. Bulletin of the AFL-CIO pointed 
out that a sixth of the nation is forced 
to live in slums. Almost a million New 
Yorkers are included in this figure. 
Calling Pres. Johnson's housing proposal 
a "small start", the IUD declared that 
"a massive effort ..... is in order. By 
ending the slums, the nation will be 
creating needed jobs and broadened op- 
portunity for the underprivileged." 


New York unions fight slums 

Deeply committed to and involved in the 
rent strikes are two trade unions, Local 
1199 of the Drug and Hospital Employees 
Union and Dist. 65 of the Retail, Whole- 
Sale and Dept. Store Union. These are 
unions which have always shown keen 
awareness of the needs of their members. 


The Hotel and Club WorkersUnion has long 
welcomed the assistance of Met Council's 
expert representatives, Wm. Stanley and 
Mamie Jackson, in its Neighborhood Coun- 
ceils. In a recent issue of the union's 
magazine,Stanley who is also head of the 
Uptown Tenant Council, scored the "rutn- 
ed lives" of NY citizens caused by slum 
housing. Segregated housing, he charged, 
is linked to job discrimination and seg- 
regated schools.The magazine, Hotel and 

Club Voice,won a national labor press a- 
ward for the hardhitting series of arti- 
cles on slums and housing problems in 
which Stanley was quoted extensively. 


At the City Hall rally for stronger rent 
control in Feb., demonstrators included 
the Fur Workers Union, District @5,Local 
1199, Hotel and Club, Shoeworkers, Hat- 
makers and many others. On this month's 
March on Albany the unions joined with 
tenants and civil rights groups to lobby 
for the$1.50 minimum wage,better housing 
laws, and broader voting rights. 


Thus, in New York City, the cooperative 
efforts of militant trade unionists and 
tenant organizations are bringing about 


the massive effort urged by the AFL-CIO. 


In this issue,MCH takes particular pleas 
ure in welcoming two new trade union 
affiliates (see page 3). 


"Although many property owners are steam 
ed up over Judge Moritt's decision, they 


don't intend to join any appeals. ‘We'd 
be on the unpopular side!" says an arti- 
cle in the Wall Street Journal of Feb.4. 


The issue is rent abatement. Judge Mo- 
ritt stated that if it can be shown that 
the landlord has failed to provide ser- 
vices or maintenance so that there is a 
threat to life, health and safety, the 
tenants can stay in their apartments 
without paying rent to anyone. This goes 
fay beyond previous decisions. The most 
that could be hoped for previously was 
the deposit of rent into court - and then 
only if the Bldgs. Dept. had inspected 
and had recorded the violations. 


This simple doctrine of "no services -- 
no rent" is an application of the idea, 
acceptable in every other part of law, 
that you dont pay for what you don't get 


Law group favors rent abatement 

The technique of rent abatement, the WSJ 
article reports, is supported by a spe- 
cial committee of the Assn. of the Bar 
of the City of New York. The committee 
asserts that,as an adequate means of en- 
forcing building standards, this tech- 
nigue is the "most likely to succeed and 
to provide the least likely radical 
change in the existing law.” That the 
most conservative N. Y. bar association 
takes this position is remarkable indeed! 


Of course, Judge Moritt's decision did 
not come out of thin air.The Rent Strik- 
ers have opened up this legal avenue to 
put the slumlords out of business. 


Other judges of theCivil Court have been 
more reluctant than Moritt to accept the 
principle of "no services -- no rent.” 


Tenants can put teeth in Moritt ruling 

Assem. Paul Curran introduced a bill in 
theState legislature which would put the 
Moritt decision into law and thus force 
the other judges to follow it. The Cur- 
ran bill,which died in the 1964 session, 
must be enacted next year. Increased te- 
nant activity and more rent strikes can 
change the judges! attitude now -- and 


can get the Curran bill passed next yean 
Piilani Lum 


five new MCH affiliates: 


Brooklyn CORE, Community Tenant Council 

Local 89, Chefs, Cooks, Pastry Cooks, 
and Assts., AFL-CIO 

Community Services Committee of the Fur 
Workers Joint Board, AFL-CIO 

Tilden Tenants Assn. (project tenants) 

Dyckman Tenants Assn. (project tenants) 


MARCH ON ALBANY (cont. from page 1) 


public housing. At TENANT NEWS presstime 
not one single piece of legislation for 
better housing had been passed. Like the 
Bums,we must "wait until next year." But 
cold and weary tenants can't wait. They 
must act now and get theCity to take ac- 
tion within the present laws. 


Met Council was part of theCitywide Com- 
mittee for Decent Housing, a co-sponsor 
of the March. Our affiliates sent over 5 
busloads of tenants. Among those MCH af- 
filiates which sent delegates were: Lo- 


wer East Side Ten. Counc., Uptown Tenant 
Council,Bronx Counc. on Rents & Housing, 
RENA, Brooklyn Tenant Council, Yorkville 
save Our Homes Comm., Chelsea Save Our 
Homes Comm., University Settlement House 
Clinic, Local 89, and Community Services 
Committee of the Fur WorkersJoint Board. 


Altho the March as a whole did not con- 
centrate on visiting legislators,the MCH 
delegates managed to see most of their 
State Senators and Assemblymen and urge 
them to fight for better housing laws. 


Four MCH Executive Bd. members -- Legis- 
lative Director Frances Goldin, Law Com- 
mittee chairman Richard Levenson, Esq., 
Petra Rosa and Skip Moore -- went to Al- 
bany on Mon., Mar. 9. They saw prominent 
legislators, made appointments for Tues. 
and distributed the MCH Legislative Pro- 
gram to all legislators. On the day of 
the March a MCH committee met with Ri- 
chard Stuart,counsel to Gov.Rockefeller, 
and with other legislative leaders. 
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Housing Primer by Elinor Black, publish- 


ed by the Women's City Club of New York, 
Inc., 6W. 48 St., Feb., 1964. Explains 
the different housing agencies and their 
programs with housing term definitions. 


ee 


Marches to Albany -- rent strikes -- de- 
mands for more public housing --the ten- 


ants are fighting back! Housing is one 
of the big issues of the day. It's part 
of the civil rights battle but also in- 
portant to all families who cannot af- 
ford luxury housing. 


But the housing fight takes money. MCH 
can't print TENANT NEWS, mail out infor- 
mation, organize tenants and do the many 
other essential chores unless it has the 
dough. You won't miss that $5 or $10 so 
much. Send it to MCH. When? NOW! 


Housing Rally at the Ft. Washington-Man- 
~hattanville’-Reform— Democrats, Feb. 27: 
Ruth Beinart, TENANT NEWS editor, spoke 
on tenant organizing and theAlbanyMarch. 


Hearing before Mayor Wagner on decontrol 


of over-$250 apartments, March 11: At 
a quickie’ hearing, called without no- 
tice, Dr. Helen Harris represented both 
MCH ‘and the Bronx Council on Rents’ and 
Housing. She strongly opposed the de- 
control as an insidious weakening of 
rent control. 


She pointed out that the RRA (Rent & Re- 
habilitation Admn.) had turned to the 
tenant organizations for support in de- 
feating a proposed cut in its funds. "How 
can you expect the tenants to support 
you when you deliberately do all in your 
power to destroy the Rent Control Law?" 
She cited the over-$250 decontrol, the 
new regulations giving landlords rent 


increases for heating equipment repairs, 
and the rumored decontrol of small build- 
ings as instances of RRA undermining of 
the rent law. Altho most of those at 
the hearing opposed decontrol, it is as- 
sumed that the Mayor will sign it soon. 


Dyckman Tenants. Assn., March 12: Richard 
Levenson, MCH vice-chairman, reported on 
the Albany March and on the status of a 
bill to exclude most of the earnings of 
a wife or children in figuring income in 
public housing. The bill originated from 
this project tenant group. 


Lawyers Guild, March 19: Richard Leven- 
son, chairman of MCH Law Committee, and 
Bruce Gould, lawyer for the Harlem rent 


..strikers, addressed their fellow lawyers 


on landlord-tenant law as it applies to 
the rent strikes. 


Brooklyn Rent Strike Conference, March 
al: Two MCH affiliates, the Brooklyn 
Tenant Council and the Tenant Welfare 
Comm. of the Pkwy.-Stuy. Comm. Council, 
were among the organizations sponsoring 
the conference. William Stanley and Stan 
Aronowitz represented the MCH exec. bd. 


Some of the people who see to itt that you 
get TENANT NEWS every month deserve the 
heartfelt thanks of all of us. They are 
Jean Congdon, Dolph Hazel, Clara, Eliza- 
beth and Mary Josephson and Esther Rand, 
who take care of the mailings. 
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the Mayor's proclamations of a 
"War on Poverty" and the hoopla about 
providing for the needs of low-income 
minority families --the City moved ahead 
this month to build more segregated mid- 
dle-income enclaves. On April 9 the Bd. 
of Estimate held a hearing on the Bklyn. 
Bridge South plan. The project would 
provide 1,600 units of middle-income 
housing, no low-income housing, stores, 
a kindergarten-2nd grade public school 
and additions for Pace College and Beek- 
man Downtown Hospital. At a. previous 
hearing before the City Plan. Commn.,MCH 
as well as the Women's CityClub and Cit- 
izens Housing & PlanningCouncil protest- 
ed against continuing to build one-income 
communities. The project would be seg- 
regated economically and also racially 
by virtue of income. The on-site school 
would thus be another segregated school. 


Despite 


Speaking at both hearings for MCH,Esther 
Rand called for a mix of middle and low 
income housing, which would also guaran- 
tee a racial mix. 


Canarsie project ignores low-rent, too 
Another middle-income enclave loomed on 
the horizon with the announcement. last 


month of a huge, project in Canarsie. It 
would provide 5,840 apartments and shop- 
ping center on vacant land -- with no 
low-rent housing at all. 


The story in the NY Times wryly reported 
that the developer's law firm isMitchell, 
Barker & Cohen of which State Sen.McNeil 
Mitchell is a partner; that the archi- 
tectural firm is Lama,Proskauer & Prober, 
headed by Assemblyman Alfred Lama; and 
that the developer has applied for State 
loans under the Mitchell-Lama law. 
(turn to page 2) 
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Why doesn't the Rent and Rehabilitation 
Administration cut rents in Rent Strike 
buildings to $1 immediately? Why can't 
emergency cases be handled in a few days 
and ordinary cases be handled in60 days? 
Why can't RRA offices be open on Sat.and 
at least one evening? Why are increases 
granted without hearings and without in- 
spections to guarantee no violations? 
Why are landlords given increases for 
normal repairs and replacement? Why is 
there so much redtape,confusionsand dis- 
courtesy at some local RRA offices? 


Tenants are asking these questions-- and 
they will demand the answers at Rent 
Office Picketlines on Wednesday, May 20. 


On that date tenants from MCH affiliates 
Will join with other organizations to 
picket the main RRA office at 280 Broad- 
way and four local RRA offices in Man- 
hattan, the Bronx and Brooklyn. The 
hours and locations are: 


541 West 145th St., Manh. 


260 East 16lst St., Bronx 9-11 a.m. 
81 Willoughby St., Bklyn. 

2 Lafayette St., Manh. 12-1 p.m. 
280 Broadway, Manh. 1-2 p.m. 


Picket before you go to work or while 
the kids are in school in the morning -- 
or take a long lunch hour and come out 
to the picketlines at 2 Lafayette St. 
and 280 Broadway. Bring your neighbors. 


Tenants are demanding that the RRA use > 
its power & hit landlords in the pocket- 
book. Instead of protecting tenants 
the Rent Law is being used to reward 
Slumlords for years of neglect. 


Pres. Johnson's "War on Poverty" in the 
housing field is lost -- as surely as if 
the white flag had been hoisted. 


Such a war can only be won with the lat- 
est equipment, a large army and dedica- 
ted strategy. Instead, our General of- 
fers,for the entire nation, an addition- 
al 15,000 low-rent public housing units 
per year. But 15,000 units’ can't even 
fill the demand in one poor neighborhood 
in NY City. And the backlog of applica- 
tions to the NYC Housing Authority alone 
now numbers over 100,000! 


Instead of a war for the poor,the Presi- 
dent must be on a crusade for the middle- 
income families. He proposes 103 times 
as much money for middle-income homes as 
for low-income housing. There is no 
question of the need for middle-income 
housing.Something is wrong with the pro- 
portions if the war is aimed at poverty. 


In addition, the basic dilemma on the 
housing front is the shortage. Yet the 
Federal program is based on tearing down 
as much as is built.This only guarantees 
no end to the crisis and continued power 
over tenants by landlords who will stay 
in the driver's seat. The Federal pro- 
gram should be based on massive vest- 
pocket building on vacant land. Then we 
could hope for real relief through a 
bigger supply of decent housing. 


The real beneficiaries of the Presidents 
housing program are the builders and the 
investors. . They are subsidized, loaned 
money at long term, low interest rates, 
given land with written-down costs and, 
unbelievable as it may seem,when private 
builders rush in to take advantage of 
this bonanza, and construct makeshift, 
shoddy homes, Johnson proposes’ that the 
government foot the bill to "finance the 
correction of substantial deficiencies"! 


Pres.Johnson also proposes some improve- 
ments in relocation practices and token 
experimental housing for low-income slum 
dwellers. But he is fighting this war 
with a slingshot -- in an age of atomic 
power and moonshots. Sen. Fulbright has 


proposed that we turn our military bud- 
get toward the peoplesS needs. The Presi- 
dent would do well to heed the Senator. 


Right now the fate of the Chelsea Neigh- 
borhood Conservation Program lies in the 
balance. It faces either "phasing out" 
(implying a regular reduction in its sw 
porting grant) beginning this July -- or 
extension to cover more blocks, more 
buildings and more people. 


The Chelsea Save-Our-Homes Committee has 
been fighting to tip the balance in fa- 
vor of ending the program. The committee 
says that the program is phony conserva- 
tion and has collected facts to back up 


its claims. It has drawn up a program 
for true conservation. 


There has been a great influx of money 
into Chelsea since conservation began in 
1959. Chelsea has been the scene of 
demolition and new building activity -- 
of luxury apartments. The Conservation 
Program reported 150 conversions (from 
rooming houses and apartment buildings) 
each involving many apartments. For in- 
stance, 11l apartment buildings were de- 
molished for the 16-story London Town 
House on 22nd Street and 9th Avenue. 


The result of these conversions has been 
the displacement of the original tenants 
out of Chelsea. Most moved to areas 
even more depressed than Chelsea was at 
the beginning of conservation --and more 
segregated. Approximately 85% of the 
displaced families wereSpanish-speaking, 
10% were Negro and 5% other. 


The fact is that neighborhood conserva- 
tion in Chelsea has not preserved the 
neighborhood socially or ethnically. It 
has meant the squeezing out of minority 
families and "upgrading" towards an all- 
white high-income neighborhood. 


Had the City been less concerned with 
enhancing property values (by which it 
hoped to upgrade the neighborhood) and 
more interested in conserving the neigh- 
borhood,it first would have built public 
low and middle-income housing into which 
the people affected could move. This 
could have been built on vacant and badly 
used commercial land within Chelsea. 
Then relocation of overcrowded families 
and code enforcement could have begun. 
The City should also have declared, as 
MCH has advocated, a moratorium on demo- 
litions and conversions in Chelsea. 
Piilani Lum 


MIDDLE-INCOME ENCLAVE IN CANARSIE 
(cont. from page 1) 


The developer is also seeking a 50% tax 
abatement on real estate taxes. This is 
allowed if the rents are held under $30. 
Rents in the Canarsie project have been 
estimated at $29.96. As one MCH cynic 
commented: "Why not $29.99?" 


why the City couldn't find 
of vacant land to build 
hous - 


One wonders 
those 105 acres 
a mixed-income, integrated public 
ing project? 


The schedule for the last two Tenant 
Leadership Workshops is: 


Monday, May 11 - EVICTIONS AND DEMOLI- 
TION, RECEIVERSHIP ACTIONS 


Monday, May 18 - LANDLORD APPLICATIONS 
AND HOW TO FIGHT THEM 


All Workshops are held from 8 to 10 p.m. 
at the McBurney YMCA, 215 W. 23rd St. 


The MCH membership meeting on March 30 
presented committee reports and future 
plans and elected a new executive board 
and officers. It also (to use chairman 
Jane Benedict's pun) hit a new note in 
meetings. A quartet of young folksingers 
(minimum age, 11 years), with 2 guitars, 
gave a rousing rendition of "The Faucets 
are Dripping" and other songs. The four 
were Sally Goldin, Steve and Dan Beinart 
and Bill Tatum. They promised to enter- 
tain again with more housing songs. 


Officers elected were Jane Benedict,ch.; 
Herbert Hines,Jr., 1st vice-ch.; Stanley 
Aronowitz, 2nd vice-ch.; Caroline Roest, 
treasurer; Evelyn Aronowitz, rec. secy., 
and Virginia Rosen, corr. secy. 


The new board includes: Ruth Beinart, 
Mel Beinart, Susan Brownmiller, Jerry 
Covici, Jose Fuentes, Frances Goldin,He- 
len Harris, Mamie Jackson,Richard Leven- 
son, Meryl Lewis, Robert ("Skip") Moore, 
Major Owens, Esther T. Rand, Petra Rosa, 
Ruth Rudder, Marie Runyon, Edna Slatkin, 
Ed Smith, William Stanley, Bill Tatun, 
Emanuel Vodvarka, Germaine Wasserman, 
Jane Wood, and Brina Zwicker. 


For an hour on Friday, April 3 the art- 


of New York City laid down. their 
brushes and pencils and became tenants 
first and artists second. Forgetting 
differences about art theory -- the mod- 
ern artists and the traditionalists, the 
academicians, action painters,"pop" art- 
ists, all joined with the sculptors, mu- 
ral painters,graphic artists and design- 
ers to fight for their rights as tenants 


Led by the Artist Tenants Assn. with the 
support of 15 artists organizations and 
the Met Council on Housing,1,000 artists 
and their supporters picketed City Hall. 
They demanded that the City exempt art- 
ists from zoning rules which would lead 
to their eviction from lofts. They fre- 
minded City officials of the 1961 agree- 
ment that artists would be permitted to 
live in lofts with proper safeguards a- 
gainst fire hazards. 


ists 


The artists now living in lofts face the 
loss of their studios if the new zoning 
laws are enforced against them. Few of 
them can afford to rent both a studio 
and an apartment or can pay the high 
rents in legal apartment-studios. 


The Whitney Museum of American Art has 
been giving practical support to the art 
ists, by giving them meeting space, etc. 
More than 80 art galleries closed on Apr. 
3 to show their support. Newspaper arti- 
cles and editorials have been favorable. 


The picketline was followed up with two 
meetings with City officials. At TENANT 
NEWS presstime neither meeting had pro- 
duced anything but evasive offers to 
stop evictions for two weeks and to leg- 
alize current AIR's(permits for artists- 
in-residence). Only about 10% of the 
artist-tenants have AIR cards. Thus new 
artists and those who do not have AIR 
cards would receive no protection. 


The attempt to oust the artist-tenants 
is based on the theory of "clean zoning" 
-- compared by one artist to the "clean 
bomb." Both are devastating to their ~ 
victims. When will the City officials 
realize that a city which has room for 
gigantic, expensive Lincoln Centers, for 
so many museums and galleries -- a city 
which claims to be a cultural center -- 
must also have room for the producer of 
that culture, the artist? 

Helen DeMott 


Neighborhood conservation, Apr. 6: Jane 
Benedict, MCH chairman, joined a group 
from the ChelseaSave-Our-HomesCommittee, 
including, Jane Wood, its chairman, and 
the Furrier's Union and New Chelsea Club 
which met with Milton Mollen,head of the 
NYC Housing and Redevelopment Board.They 
asked Mollen to adopt a program of true 
conservation for Chelsea instead of the 
present program which encourages evic- 


tions,demolitions and luxury conversions, 
(See story on page 3.) 


Metro North Citizens Committee, Apr. 7; 
Frances Goldin, ch. of MCH's Legislative 
Comm., and Richard Levenson, ch. of the 
Law Comm., met with Metro North, a new 
East Hariem tenant -organization.- -They- 
were consulted in mapping out a campaign 
to put 4 abandoned buildings --the "Tra- 
gic Four" -- under City receivership. 


Brooklyn Bridge Plan, Apr. 9: Esther 
Rand,MCH bd. member, testified in oppos- 
ition at the Bd.of Estimate(see page 1). 


Demonstration for Curran bill, Apr. 13: 
MCH joined with other housing groups in 


picketing Gov. Rockefeller's NYC office 
on West 55th St. They demanded that the 
Governor include the Curran bill(to leg- 
alize rent strikes) on the agenda of the 
Special Session of the StateLegislature. 


Parent Workshop, Apr. 22: Jane Benedict 
spoke at a Parent Workshop sponsored by 
the PTA's of PS 175M and 197M on "How to 
Obtain Better Housing." 
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Three 
MCH board members, Jane Benedict, Rich- 
ard Levenson, and Petra Rosa, were panel 
consultants. Ruth Beinart, TENANT NEWS 
editor, and Petra Rosa were also listed 
as consultants to the planning committee, 


Urban League Conference, Apr. 25: 


Maria Harriton 
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SAVE THAT DATE --- Sat. night, May 23 -- 
for Met Council's triple threat. For a 
mere $1.50 you will be able to watch an 
exciting folk dancing troupe(better than 
the Moiseyev Dancers!) -- listen to folk 
songs by the Met Council quartet (better 
than the Beatles!) -- and see a fascina- 
ting new experimental film (better than 
Bergmann) -- and then enjoy the rest of 


the evening dancing,gobbling & guzzling. 
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A huge Rent Strike Parade in Brooklyn -- 
and 300 buildings on rent strikes by May 
15th -- these were the goals laid down 
at the March 2lst conference sponsored 
by the Brooklyn Rent Strike Coordinating 
Committee. The conference was attended 
by over 100 representatives of trade u- 
nions, churches, NAACP, CORE and politi- 
cal clubs and tenant groups. 


The parade will be held on Sat., May 2 
and will go from Bedford-Stuyvesant' to 
the Boro Presidents office at Boro Hall. 
MCH has pledged its Support. Further in- 
formation is available from Brooklyn 
CORE, UL. 7-9200. 
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It looks as if MCH's argument that the 
City should build on vacant land has 
convinced a City official! Frank F. La- 
zarus, Commner. of the Dept. of Real Es- 
tate, has come out for building on non- 
occupied land! 


Mr. Lazarus is probably tired of trying 
to find all those empty apartments that 
the City keeps claiming are lying around 
for displaced tenants. And so he says 
that tenants should not be displaced. 


But his solution is a bit warped. He 
proposes to give us housing -- but take 
away our parks. He suggests that public 
housing be built on the north end of Cer 
tral Park. It is interesting that he 
chose the north end,one of the few large 
park areas close to Harlem. 


Why didn't he choose the south end, 
across the street from the penthouses of 
Central Pk. South? Or why not Gramercy 
Park or Carl Schurz Park (where Gracie 
Mansion already provides housing for the 
Mayor)? Could it be that Mr. Lazarus, 
along with many other City officials, 
prefers to confine public housing to the 
Negro and Puerto Rican ghettoes? 


Land available outside the parks 

Why use the parks at all? There are 
plenty of available sites for new vest- 
pocket housing and for small new parks, 
without displacing a single tenant.MCH's 
Citizens Survey of Available Land proves 
it. (See Legislatively Speaking colum, 


page 2.) 


How about it, Mr. Lazarus? 


ON THE INSIDE PAGES: 
* Call for Action booklet 
* Lawyers aid rent strikes 
* MCH gains new members 

* Workshop photo 


NEWS 


was not used be- 


"The cage of live rats 
cause a complaint from theASPCA pressur- 
ed the police into digging up a law for- 
bidding the caging and exhibition of 


wild animals. The law is part of the 
Health Code (161-01) which the police 
normally refuse to enforce." 


The above was the footnote to a press 
release about the Brooklyn Rent Strike 
Parade which took place May 2. The re- 
lease, written before the parade, men- 
tioned acage of live rats, caught in 
rent strike buildings, which would be 
carried atop a car in the parade. 


But the City -- always alert to protect 
its citizens (including rats evidently) 
responded immediately and warned the 
parade organizers not to be cruel to 
rats by caging them. Some of the march- 
ers commented that it is crueler to 
leave the rats in the slum buildings, 
without sufficient heat or services. 


So with a ratless cage and with 1,000 
determined tenants and their families 
marching and chanting, the parade took 
the three-mile route from the heart of 
Bedford-Stuyvesant to the office of the 
Brooklyn Boro President who didn't show 
up for the occasion. At times the march 

(Please turn to page 3) 


A welcome pause for the Brooklyn parade 
Photo by Bob Gregor 
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As chairman of the Citizens Survey of 
Available Land, a subcommittee of MCH, I 
plead special privilege in devoting this 
column to our newly-issued report on 
this subject. 


The report was almost two years in the 
making. It is the volunteer effort of 
dozens of citizen-surveyors,researchers, 
technicians,planners, draftsmen,typists, 
photographers, record checkers and spon- 
sors. Housewives, clerks, retired peo- 
ple, white collar workers, unemployed 
members and:professionals gave generous- 
ly of their time to produce this miracle. 
In preparing the report, MCH undertook a 
professional and most ambitious project 
--to prove to the City that our communi- 
ties can be rebuilt without displacing 
their residents. 


No legal obstacle to "vest-pocket" 

The construction of vest-pocket housing 
(single buildings) on available land, 
without displacing a single tenant,would 
not require any legislative changes. The 
only roadblock to be overcome is’ the 
City's reluctance. The City must decide 
once and for all to bypass the bulldozer 
and orient its housing policy to people, 
rather than to buildings. 


Sites were found in all five boroughs, 
altho our survey covered only a small 
protion of the City's total area. Under 
current zoning regulations, a total of 
12,050 apartments could be built on the 
sites we found and documented -- and not 
a single tenant displaced. 


Action needed to back up report 
We hope that the Citizens Survey will 
encourage all local groups to fight for 
vest-pocket housing on the land available 
-in their communities. If the,City ad- 
ministration will not point the way, the 
tenants must. To quote the report: "The 
shortage we have found is neither in 
vacant land nor in finance. It is in the 
short-sighted approach of our planners 
and housing professionals and of our 
politicians." 


The Citizens Survey of Available Land, 
published by MCH, can be purchased for a 
modest $1.50 by MCH members; $3.00 by 
others. Write to MCH for copies. 


MCH's new executive board met for the 
first time on Apr. 27. The first report 
of the evening astounded and inspired 
the entire board. Treasurer Caroline 
Roest announced proudly that MCH was -- 
for the first time in many months -- in 
the black financially! Contributions 
had, temporarily at least, brought the 
treasury out of debt. Whether or not it 
will stay that way, however, will depend 
on getting more organization memberships 
at $10 each -- more individual member- 
ships at $5 -- more renewals of expiring 
memberships -- and more sustaining con- 
tributions of $1 and up per month. 


The last of the Tenant Leadership Work- 


Shops sponsored by MCH is scheduled for 
Mon., May 18 at the McBurney YMCA, 215 
W. 23rd St. The final session will take 
up Landlords! Applications and How To 
Fight Them. Altho the series will then 
be finished, MCH plans to issue a Tenant 
Handbook, a guide to organizing and ac- 
tion, sometime in the fall. The Hand- 
book will cover some of the same material 
included in the workshops. 


The Workshop Committee wishes to thank 
those who gave their time and brains to 
lead the discussions: Frances Goldin, 
Mamie Jackson,Esther Rand,David Minkoff, 
Richard Levenson, Jane Benedict, Jane 
Wood, Ruth Beinart and Minnie Kalmis -- 
and especially to rent strike leaders 
Major Owens, Brooklyn Rent Strike Coord. 
Comm., and Joe Walker, Local 1199, who 
participated in the Rent Strike panel. 


Rent Strike Workshop panelists from left 
to right: Joe Walker, Richard Levenson, 
and Major Owens (facing camera). 

(Photo by Lucille Flato) 


MCH's Law Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Richard Levenson, Esq., has been 


performing herculean tasks in the las 


MCH's Law Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Richard Levenson, Esq., has been 
performing herculean tasks in the last 
few months. It has enlisted a panel of 
volunteer lawyers who devote one day a 
week to defending tenants in rent strike 
cases. Tenants all over Manhattan have 
been given legal help, with most coming 
from the Lower East Side and Harlem. 


The lawyers! valiant efforts are compli- 
cated by slumlords who evade the requir- 
ed legal steps in starting a dispossess 
action. These slumlords neglect to noti- 
fy the tenant and often win an eviction 
when the tenant fails to come to court. 
The eviction can then only be stopped by. 
a frantic 24-hour dash to draw up a 
"Show-cause" and get it signed and serv- 
ed before the marshal evicts. This could 
be stopped by passage of a law in Albany 
to require that a dispossess by served 
by certified mail,with a return receipt. 


But despite the shortcomings of the laws 
which hamper rent strikes, the Law Com- 
mittee has been invaluable to tenants & 
to the rent strikes.The volunteer panel, 
which includes both members and non-mem- 
bers of MCH, includes: Gene Ann Condon, 


Lester Evens, Bruce Gould, Nancy LeBlanc, 
Richard Levenson,James Prendergast, John 
Silverberg,Nathan Urdang,Leonard Wacker. 


Housing Complaints Guide, The Book You 
Shouldn't Need. WMCA: Call for Action, 
415 Madison Ave., New York 10017. $1.00 
This is the guide to the dozens of City 
agencies, departments, etc. which handle 
tenants! complaints. The guide will be 
especially useful to tenant leaders. Use 
the guide to find the proper City agency 
and then follow up complaints with lots 
of action -- letters, phone calls, tele- 
grams, delegations, picketlines-- by the 
tenants. 


The guide was compiled and used by volur 
teers at Call for Action. As the guide 
points out, tenants wouldn't need it if 
only the City would set up a single bur- 
eau to handle all housing complaints. 


BROOKLYN RENT STRIKE PARADE 
(Continued from page 1) 


stretched out for six blocks. Signs and 
chants proclaimed the theme of "No ser- 
vices -- no rent!" and "What do we want? 
-- New housing -- When? -- NOW!" 


An ASPCA truck and four ASPCA employees 
walked and rode the entire distance to 
guarantee that the marchers would not 
suddenly pull live rats out of their 
pockets and cage -- or worse -- release 
them. Some quipsters proposed the form- 
ation of an ASPCT (the T means tenants). 


Despite all the joking about the rats, 
the parade lived up to the predictions 
of Major Owens, its chairman. "Anger 
and protest will be the mood of this 
parade. We are not celebrating anything. 
This is a grass roots demonstration to 
show that an era has ended. We are serv- 
ing notice that the people of Bedford- 
Stuyvesant and Brownsville do not intend 
to be exploited and misused by slumlords 
any longer." 


The parade was organized at a conference 
of 100 tenant and community leaders from 
churches, political clubs and civic 
groups. It was led by the Brooklyn Rent 
Strike Coordinating Comm.,which consists 
of Brooklyn CORE, Brooklyn Tenant Coun- 
cil and the Tenant Welfare Comm. of the 
Parkway-Stuyvesant Comm. & Housing Counc, 


MCH sent a contingent of paraders to 
show citywide support for the Brooklyn 
group. About 30 members of MCH and its 
affiliates -- from the Bronx, Washington 
Hts., Harlem, Yorkville and the Lower 
East Side -- marched. 


The Call for Action group testified at a 
budget hearing on May 8 and said that no 
additional funds should be given to the 
Dept. of Buildings until the whole setup 
is reorganized to eliminate waste and 
inefficiency. They asked for a central 
housing agency,contending that addition- 
al funds’ to the present tangle of agen- 
cies is wasteful and ineffective. 


MCH agrees with their criticisms of the | 
City agencies but supports additional 
funds to add inspectors and clerical 
personnel to the Dept.of Buildings until 
there is complete reorganization. 


MCH vs. NYC Housing Authority, Apr. 4: 


Tenants living in rehabilitated housing 
that the NYC Housing Authority planned 
to auction met at the McBurney YMCA. Es- 
ther Rand,Irene Eckstein and Mamie Jack- 
son organized the group. A total of 29 
buildings with 239 apartments are endan- 
gered. The buildings were acquired by 
the Authority in 1947 and originally in- 
tended for temporary relocation. How- 
ever they have become permanent homes 
for many families; one tenant has lived 
there for 11 years. 


METCOP Forum, Apr. 28: Frances Goldin, 
ch. of MCH Legislative Comm., spoke at a 
forum entitled "Appropriate Professional 
and Governmental Responses to the Rent 
Strikes," which was sponsored by the 
Metropolitan Committee of Planners. 


Tenant Troubadours on WNEW,May 10: MCH's 
guitar-playing, folk-singing quartet, 
Sally Goldin, Bill Tatum and Steve and 
Dan Beinart, were part of a 25-minute 
rent strike news program on WNEW. In ad 


dition to "The Faucets Are Dripping," a 
song by Malvina Reynolds, they sang "Ma- 
yor Wagner, use your power...," a parody 
written by Meryl Lewis, Bill Tatum and 
Frances Goldin for last yearB tenant de- 
monstration at City Hall. 


The Battle of Morningside Heights, May 
12: Jane Benedict, MCH chairman, and 
Richard Levenson, Law Comm. head, ad- 
dressed ameeting of the "Amsterdan- 
119¢hn-112th St. Block Assn." This is a 
group of 7 buildings which may be torn 
down for a home for the elderly. Dozens 
of buildings are being demolished in the 
area, most for institutional purposes, 
and the tenants can be evicted without 
relocation and without moving costs. 


Rent Office Picketlines, May 20: A day 
of protest against the redtape, delay 
and landlord favoritism in the local RRA 
offices is set for May 20. As this is- 
sue of TENANT NEWS goes to press, pre- 
parations are being made to picket the 
local offices in Manhattan, the Bronx 
and Brooklyn and the main office at 280 
Broadway. The action is getting public- 
ity in the papers and support from other 
groups, including Local 1199. For a 
full story, with pictures, see next 


month's TENANT NEWS. 


Clinton Hill Neighborhood Council of 
Newark, N.J. 
Greenwich Village-Chelsea NAACP 


two of our newest MCH affiliates. The 
Clinton Hill group has been fighting an 
urban renewal plan which would uproot 
their neighborhood and replace it with 
light industry. 
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A practical way of building 100,000 new 
apartments immediately without relocating 
a Single tenant -- this is the sum and 
substance of MCH's new publication, 
A Citizens! Survey of Available Land, un- 
veiled at a press conference on June &. 


The survey shows that the City does not 
have to bulldoze a neighborhood and tear 
it to pieces to provide new housing. It 
calls for building low and middle-income 
housing on vacant or badly used land. It 
calls for building vest-pocket housing 
-- that is, small one-building projects 
which blend into the neighborhood and do 
not overload schools and other community 
facilities. 


As the survey's introduction says: "We 
must stop the thirty-year looting of our 
neighborhoods by the bulldozer, by the 
ivory-tower houser and planner, by the 
influential private real estate — 
er behind that bulldozer." : 


The volunteer surveyors were only able 
to cover parts of 22 of the city's 87 
residential districts.However,they found 
l22 excellent sites on which could be 
constructed 12,050 apartments. If the 
entire city were surveyed, space could 
easily be found for 100,000 or more. 


What are the advantages of building 
small, single buildings on vacant or 
badly-used land?: (1) It does not throw 
tenants out and avoids the heartache and 
expense of relocation; (2) It adds to 
the net supply of housing; (3) It can 
help integration by enabling Negro and 
Puerto Rican families to move into vest- 
pocket housing in all-white neighbor- 
hoods or by offering attractive middle- 

(Please turn to page 4) 
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Five picketlines in one day -- can't be 
done? Well, MCH and its affiliates did 
it on Wed., May 20. Local RRA (Rent and 
Rehabilitation Administration) offices 
in Brooklyn, the Bronx, upper and lower 
Manhattan, and the main RRA office at 
280 Broadway were picketed that day. The 
demonstrators demanded faster action on 
tenants! complaints -= and anend to 
spiralling rent increases for appliances, 
"improvements," etc. 


Fido wants low rents, too 

Despite the difficulty of organizing 5 
separate actions, the picketlines drew 
about 250 tenants inall -- 25 in the 
Bronx, 35 in upper Manhattan, 40 in low- 
er Manhattan, 100 in Brooklyn, and 50 at 
280 Broadway. At the upper Manhattan 
picketline at 541 West 145th St. people 
going to work, walking their dogs or 
taking laundry to the launderette greet- 
ed the tine—enthusiastically and joined 
it, if only for a few minutes. The line 
was graced by a large, ferocious-looking 
dog for awhile. Maybe that was the 
reason for the strong police contingent 
which stayed with the line (despite the 
much-advertised police shortage). WABC- 
TV took pictures of this picketline and 
showed them on its evening telecasts. 


(please turn to page 3) 


"Mrs. Gabel, use your power" sing Bill 
Tatum and Frances Goldin at 280 Broadway 


(Photo by Lucille Flato) 
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MCH's State legislative program this 
year contained 13 points. Those demands 
dealing with rent strike legislation and 
new housing appropriations received the 
lion's share of attention and publicity. 
Because point no. 13 was lost in the 
shuffle and because it was so important, 
I wish to single it out at this time. 


Point no. 13 proposed the establishment 
of a Fair Housing Rental Service to ef- 
fectively stop discriminatory practices 
in renting apartments. It is an open 
scandal that discrimination by landlords 
and brokers continues unabated. The a- 
gencies (State Comm. for Human Rights 
and City Comm. on Human Rights) set up 
to deal with this dilemma are almost 
powerless. Only token breakthroughs have 
been won, Most good housing at reason- 
able rents in the city is still closed 
to Negro and Puerto Rican families. 


Our point no. 13 presents a new and ef- 
fective method. All landlords (private 
or publicly-aided housing) would be re- 
quired to list all vacancies with the 
Fair Housing Rental Service. This could 
be established within the Commn,. on Hu- 
man Rights. Landlords would be required 
to rent only to tenants referred to them 
by the service. The service would refer 
tenants on a strictly non-discriminatory 
basis in order of application. Natural- 
ly, appropriate regulations would be es- 
tablished, such as allowing tenant ap- 
plicants to indicate the size, descrip- 
tion, general location and rental of the 
apartment they want. 


Method developed by trade unions 
The approach suggested is similar to o- 
pen hiring halls set up by trade unions. 
It is a tested and proven technique for 
ending discriminatory practices, 


Determined action as suggested above is 
essential to break through the iron cur- 
tain of bigotry. The anti-discrimina- 
tion laws now in effect are inherently 
susceptible to evasion. These laws must 
be changed drastically to really end seg 
regation in housing. Legislation needs 
to be drafted now for prefiling before 
the next State legislature. How many le- 
gislators will respond to the challenge? 


s 


The Dyckman Houses public housing pro- 
ject,near the northern tip of Manhattan, 
is 14 years old. And the Dyckman Tenants 
Assn., a MCH affiliate, is facing new 
problems as the project grows older. The 
group was formed in 1961 to get badly- 
needed new refrigerators for the 1,100 
tenants living there. 


The children of tenants in the middle- 
income project are growing up and get- 
ting jobs. Their added "secondary in- 
come,"along with the earnings of working 
wives, is bringing family incomes above 
the allowable limits. This forces the 
young people to leave home or the family 
to face eviction, according to Housing 
Authority rules. To change this situa- 
tion, the tenants assn. is working for a 
state law to exclude 75% of secondary 
wages in figuring incomes in public hous- 
ing. For many reasons, secondary in- 
come should not be counted fully. It is 
often irregular and much of it is spent 
on higher taxes & added working expenses, 


The tenants assn. expects to add passage 
of this law to its other victories. It 
speeded the installation of the above- 
mentioned refrigerators by 3 or 4 years. 
Tenants paid only $2 a month for 12 
months to amortize the cost. 


Other achievements include a much-needed 
master TV antenna and a Golden Age club. 
The assn. is pushing to enlarge the 
club, which now has 50 or 60 members, so 
that the Welfare Dept. will provide a 
Supervisor. Latest tenant assn. suc- 
cess, won after an extended campaign, is 
allocation of $78,000 in the City budget 
for a park across from the project. Work 
on the park is expected to start in 1964 


A project newspaper,started by the assn. 
in April, 1962, is paid for by ads from 
local merchants. Movies of interest to 
tenants sometimes are shown at the month- 
ly membership meetings. A possible sum- 
mer outing is being discussed. 


Sparkplugs of the Dyckman Tenants Assn. 
include Louis Selinsky, chairman; Keith 
P, Schaber, vice-ch. and asst. editor of 


the papers;and Stanley Weininger, editor. 
Relies 


Tenant dissatisfaction: with the Dept. of 
Buildings was the subject of a meeting 
on June 4 between Dep. Commissioner Ju- 
dah Gribetz and representatives of MCH & 
the New York chapter of CORE, 


The tenant spokesmen wanted faster ac- 
tion on emergency and serious cases, eS- 
pecially in buildings where the tenants 
had been forced to resort to Rent Strike 
action. One of the bottlenecks seems 
to be in the "machine" -- the infamous 
IBM machine which is supposed to speed 
things up by electronic data processing. 
Unfortunately, machines are without’ the 
feelings or selectivity of human beings 
and they process all cases the same. A 
leaky faucet, a balky window-sash -- or 
a Rent Strike building which is without 
heat and hot water and which is infested 
with rats and other dangerous conditions 
-- all these are sent through the slow, 
painstaking processes of the machine. 
The best that Mr. Gribetz could offer 
was that he has asked for a better mach- 
ine which may be available next year. 


Gribetz to study Brooklyn procedure 

The meeting resulted in a promise by Mr. 
Gribetz to review the procedure which 
has been set up in the Brooklyn office 
of the Dept. of Buildings to handle Rent 
Strike cases and to -try to set up the 
Same procedure in Manhattan. He also 
agreed to ensure proper identification 
of inspectors. 


Inspector's visit card refused 

MCH had urged that Buildings Dept. in- 
spectors leave a record of their visit 
as is done by Health Dept. inspectors. 
Mr. Gribetz maintained that this was inm- 
possible because of the wider variety of 
violations covered by his department. 


Write it down! 
Tenant organizers find that it is import 
ant to know which inspector visited a 


building and when. So until the Dept. of 
Buildings at least agrees to leave a 
card giving the date of inspection and 
name and badge number of the inspector-- 
tenants are advised to ask the inspector 
for this information and write it down 
themselves. 


RRA PICKETLINES (cont. from page 1) 


Gabel will meet with tenants, June 17 

At all local RRA offices, the picketers 
sent in delegations to confer with the 
District Directors. At the main RRA of- 
fice Mrs. Gabel, the head of the RRA, 
also met with a small group for a short 
time. Another appointment with Mrs. Ga- 
bel was set for June 17 to discuss the 
tenant demands in more detail. 


New Loopholes allow rent increases 

In recent months the RRA has been allow- 
ing landlords more and more excuses for 
raising the rent. Usually the increases 
are based on so-called improvements, such 
as wiring, plumbing, repairs to heating 
equipment or new appliances. All of 
these are replacements,not new services. 
A landlord should replace a worn-out 
boiler just as he replaces a worn-out 
light switch -- without a rent increase. 


Landlords get another break 


Only two days after the picketlines the 
RRA issued anew Operational Bulletin 
No. C-9, easing the requirements for 
landlords who want to apply for in- 
creases. Instead of being required to 
file a certificate showing that there 
are no violations, the landlord can file 
affidavits, statements and other sub- 
stitutes. This places the burden of 
proof on the tenant. The tenant must now 
try to get a copy of the violations from 
the Dept. of Buildings (a 4 to 6 week 
procedure) and prove that there are vio- 
lations, how many there are,whether they 
are serious or minor, and So on. Once 
more the landlord is handed an incredse 
on a Silver platter. The tenant must 
take time off from work and run around 
and try to keep his rent from increasing, 


From a headline in the NY Times: "Ex- 
City Rent Official Joins Realty Invest- 
ors." The article goes on to report 
that Mr. Matthew J. Domber, first deputy 
administrator of the RRA,has resigned to 
become executive vice-president of the 
Stanley J. Harte Corp., realty investors 
and ‘developers. 


To paraphrase the late General MacArthur: 
"Old City housing officials never fade 
away -- they join real estate firms." 


National Society of Welfare Assembly, 


May 4: Citizen participation in the War 
on Poverty was the subject of a meeting 
called by the National Society of Wel- 
fare, which was attended by members of 
President Johnson's Task Force on Pover- 
ty. Frances Goldin, legislative ch. of 
MCH, represented MCH. 


Executive bd. gets new member(?),May 17: 
Bryna Zwicker, MCH board member and one 
of the mainstays of the publicity com- 
mittee, took May 17 off to have little 
Artdrew Paul. Best of luck to you, Bryna 
and to proud papa, Alvin Zwicker. 


Tenants. fight eviction, Bellevue South, 
May 27: 2,000 tenants and many business- 
men face eviction, allegedly to make 
room for personnel of the NYU Medical 
Center,according to City plans. MCH bd. 
member Esther Rand spoke at a street 
meeting of the Bellevue South Tenants 
Association protesting this action. 


Hotel Trades Council,June 2: Bill Stan- 
ley, MCH bd. member andch, of the Up- 


town Ten. Counc., spoke on "More and 
Swifter Action on Housing." 
Yorkville, June 3: Frances Goldin, in 


her capacity as ch. of the Citizens Sur- 
vey of: Available Land Committee, briefed 
members of the Yorkville Save-Our-Homes 
Comm. The Yorkville group is planning a 


street meeting on June 20 to demand 


6- 


that available land in their community 
be used for City-subsidized low-rent 


public housing. 


Bronx honors tenant leader,June 10: The 
Bronx Council on Rents and Housing held 
a testimonial dinner in honor of Mrs. 
Minnie Kalmis. She was feted for her 
many years of work and devotion on be- 
half of tenants and for good housing. 
Maria Harriton 


ce ARNON ESS RRR 
A CITIZENS! SURVEY OF AVAILABLE LAND 
(continued from page 1) 


income apartments to white families in 


mixed neighborhoods. 


The survey disputes the claim that vest- 


-pocket housing. is expensive by showing 


that it can be as much as 1/3 cheaper. 
Housing could be built for $12-22 per 
room instead of $18-30 per room. 


Don't sell City-owned land, build on it 
To back up demands for vest-pocket hous- 
ing on vacant land,MCH picketed the sale 
of City-owned land on June 10. At the 
auction, held at the Hotel Statler, the 
City sold 82 parcels of land. Many of 
these parcels could have been used for 
vest-pocket housing or for schools or 
small parks. 


(Copies of MCH's Citizens! Survey can be 
ordered at $2 for members, $3 to others.) 
Write or phone for your copy.) 
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APPROVAL Ol 
More than 8,000 


(The Proposition will 


the right 
hand side of the voting In 1963 there was 
machine in New York TEN families who 


City. In other areas 

of the State it may. 

appear on the top line 

of the voting machine. 

Be sure to look for it.) A vot 


DISTINGUISHED CITIZENS COMMENT... 


VY. REV. MSGR. HARRY J. BYRNE, Executive Secretary, 
Archdiocese of New York, Committee on Housing and Urban 
Renewal—‘Public housing by providing people with ade- 
quate space and family privacy is a beginning towards the 
elimination of the social, moral, and emotional deteriora- 
tion which so frequently accompanies life in a sium. It is 
imperative that appropriate legislation be fully enacted if 
public housing programs are to be continued.”’ 


RT. REV. HORACE W. B. DONEGAN, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York—‘The tragedies of social 
waste and the disruption of family life resulting from the 
housing shortage impel me to urge passage of the public 
housing proposition. Christian responsibility on this issue 
seems clear—homes for our people are needed and every 
means available should be utilized.’ 


LOUIS HOLLANDER, Secretary-Treasurer, New York State 
AFL-CIO Labor Council—‘‘The New York State AFL-CIO en- 
thusiastically favors passage of the housing proposition. 
We strongly urge everyone to vote YES to ease the shortage 
of homes for low income families."’ | 
SENATOR JACOB K. JAVITS—‘‘New York's national repu- 
tation for leadership in the field of housing has been 
achieved through bi-partisan support for better housing 
programs. ! ask all our citizens to vote YES for a continu- 
ation of these programs.” 

JOSEPH MONSERRAT, Director, Migration Division, Depart- 


1—F PROPOSITION +1 WILL MEAN 
O FAMILIES can leave the slums. 


aS no room in public housing for NINE out of every 


10 applied. 
BETTER homes 
ote for public housing means BETTER cities 
MORE jobs 


ment of Labor, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico—"“in this 
election the citizens of New York have a chance to take 
a step forward in the struggle to provide good homes for 
all our people. We owe it to ourselves and to the com- 
munity to vote ‘Yes’ for housing on Election Day.’’ 


GOVERNOR NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER —“‘The low-rent pro- 
gram is the chief source of low-cost housing for the aging, 
and an essential: part of a responsible relocation plan for 
urban renewal. These are two important reasons why | urge 
you to vote ‘yes’ on the housing proposition.” 


RABBI MAX SCHENK, D.D., President of the New York Board 
of Rabbis—‘We are dy gpk proud of the social progress 
made by our State, and its recognition of the responsibility 
for decent housing where the need outstrips the capacities 
of individuals to achieve it. But pride does not mean com- 
placency. Support of the Housing Proposition is essential.” 


MAYOR ROBERT F. WAGNER —“‘Vote YES for a continuation 
of the public housing program. The indirect help for low- 
income families gives us an opportunity to clear our slums 
and beautify our city.’’ 


ROY WILKINS, Executive Secretary, NAACP—‘“A decent 
home in a decent neighborhood for every New Yorker—this 
is the goal of New York State’s housing program. Vote ‘Yes’ 
on Proposition #1 to allow the State to make progress 
toward this goal.’’ 
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EMERGENCY COMMITTEE FOR 
MORE LOW-RENT HOUSING 


A non-partisan citizens group organized to press 
for improved housing opportunities for families of 
low income in New York State. 


Chairman 
20 West 40th Street Paul T. O’Keefe 
New York, N.Y. 10018 
LOngacre 3-5990 Executive Director 


Jane McCarthy 
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CITY-WIDE ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORTING 
PROPOSITION #1 


American Institute of Architects— 
New York Chapter 
Citizens Committee for Children 
Citizens Housing & Planning Council 
Citizens Union of the City of New York 
Committee against Discrimination in Housing 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
Community Council of Greater New York 
Community Service Society 
Congress of Racial Equality 
Greater New York Hospital Association 
Joint Board of the Building & 
Construction Industry 
Metropolitan Council on Housing 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People 
National Association of Social Workers— 
New York Chapter , 
New York Tuberculosis & Health Association 
Protestant Council, Department of 
Christian Social Relations 
United Neighborhood Houses 
Urban League of Greater New York 
Women’s City Club 


Additional copies may be obtained at the Emergency 
Committee office. 
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National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 
426 West 58 Street, New York 19, New York 

© I enclose $2.00 for a year’s subscription to TRENDS IN HOUSING. 
{] To help support the fight for a free housing market, my contribution of $ 


is enclosed. 
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(Contributors of $10.00 or more receive a year’s subscription to Trends without charge.) ing all publicly-assisted housing, including 
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rokers and mortgage lenders in the handling o 
ADDRESS. transactions involving property covered by the 


statute. Bars discriminatory advertising. Enforce- 
ment by the New Jersey Division on Civil Rights, 
1100 Raymond Blvd., Newark 5—MA 4-1414. 


ESB 46) (Please include postal zone number.) 
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FOR STRONG RENT CONTROL - OPPOSE $250 DECONTROL 


ee 
Monday, February 3, 1964 =- 10;00 A.M. 
MEETING AT CITY HALL 
wv Write or wire Councilman Eric J. Treulich for time to speak - both individuals 


and organizations. Bring your members. Get to the hearing room early, 


METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING 


METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING 


5TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


FREEDOM 
... TO LIVE ANYWHERE 


... IN)» DECENT HOUSING 


... AT FAIR RENTS 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 16, 1963 


MCBURNEY  Y.M.C.A.; 215 W. 23RD ST, 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Panel I - URBAN RENEWAL 


Freedom from Minority Removal 


Panel I - URBAN RENEWAL 
Freedom from Minority Removal 
Action for Integrated Communities 


Chairman: 


Speakers: 


Reporter: 


Rev. Arthur Simon, 
Chairman, Tompkins Square 
Housing Committee 


Thelma J. Burdick, Chairman, 
Cooper Square Community 
-Development Committee 


Robert Curvin, Chairman, 
Newark CORE 


Hon. John Lindsay, 
U.S. Congressman 


Frances Goldin, Chairman, 
Legislative Committee, 
Metropolitan Council on Housing 


Se; ‘3s 8 s 8 


Panel II - PUBLIC HOUSING 
Fight for Public Housing Funds 
Build 500,000 Apartments NOW! 


Chairman: 


Speakers: 


Reporter: 


Jacob Volkman, Senior Manager, 
New York City Housing Authority 


Ruth Beinart, Chairman, 
Tenants Committee, RENA 
(Rivers ide-Edgecombe 

Neighborhood Association) 


Jorge Rodriguez, Chairman, 
Tenants Association, 
Carver Houses 


Hon. Leonard Farbstein, 
U.S. Congressman 


Herbert Hines, Jr., 
lst Vice-Chairman, 


Metropolitan Council 


Discrimination takes many form: 
it is being conducted on many | 
education, and the right to vo 


Particularly acute in New York 
discrimination in housing. Alt 
Negro and Puerto Rican people : 
hits us all--those in low-wage 
fixed incomes, and even middle: 
between the housing shortage a! 


Therefore, in a very real sens« 
this Conference concerns us al. 


Pop 0 6 RP 


9:30..- 10:19 


Regist rat 
Coffee ar 
Met ropol; 
10:19 10:20 Welcome 1 
- Stanle 
Natior 


Ama 1 gz 


10:20 - 10:45 


Keynote / 
Oliver L 
Brookly 


11:00 - 1:45* Panel Dis 


2:00 - 4:30 Plenary § 
- Jane B 
Voting c 
Adj ournn 


* Box lunches are available 
and will be delivered to ea 
so that there may be more t 
discussion. 


Panel III - CODE ENFORCEMENT 
Freedom from Building Violations 


y forms. Today the fight against Action for Code Enforcement 


many fronts--for jobs, housing, 


to vote. 


w York City is the problem of 
g. Although it affects the 
eople first and hardest, it 
w-wage brackets, those on 
niddle-income families squeezed 
tage and spiralling rents. 


1 sense, the subject matter of 
us all. 


“6 R AM 


gistration 
ffee and Danish Pastry 
tropolitan Council Exhibits 


lcome to Delegates 

Stanley Aronowitz, 

National Representative, 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
- Conference Chairman 


ynote Address 
liver Leeds, Chairman, 
3rooklyn CORE 


1e] Discussions 


2nary Session 

Jane Benedict, Chairman 
ting on Resolutions 

]j Ournment 


1ilable on order, 
1 to each Panel, 
more time for 


Chairman: 


Speakers: 


Reporter: 


Helen Harris, 
Chairman, Bronx Council 
on Rents and Housing 


Granville Cherry, 
Harlem Education Project 


Richard L. Levenson, 
2d Vice-Chairman, 
Metropolitan Council 


Hon. Theodore Weiss, 
New York City Councilman 


Hy Bershad, Chairman, 

Tenant Welfare Committee, 
Parkway-Stuyvesant Community 
Council 


Panel IV - ACCION PARA 


Presidente: 


Oradores: 


Reportero: 


VIVIENDAS DECENTES 


Mario Abreu, 
Organisador, Distrito 65 


Victoria Cirilo, Presidenta, 
Tompkins Square Site Tenants 


José Fuentes, Presidente, 
Casa de la Comunidad, 
Asociation de Inquilinos 

William Stanley, Presidente, 
Concejol de los Inquilinos, 
Barrio Alto 

Hon, Frank Torres, 
Asambleista, Estado de N.Y. 


s 
Sera anunciado 


215 West 23 ST. New Yorn 11, N.Y- BULK RATE 
U. S. POSTAGE 

PAID 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Permit No. 6383 


METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING - 215 West 23 Street, New York City 10011 


I plan to attend the FREEDOM CONFERENCE on Saturday, November 16, 1963. 
delegates to the FREEDOM CONFERENCE. 


Payment for registration(s) at $1.00, and for 
are herewith enclosed. 


We are sending 
box lunches at $1.00 each 


I (we) plan to participate in Panel I - II - III - IV. (Please circle the panel(s) 


in which you are interested) 


Fj Please send more calls. 


Name (PLEASE PRINT) Address ) Phone No. 


Organization Address Phone No. 


> 


erect ratte nn 


Hon, Robert F, Wagner, 
Mayor of the City of New York 


We are deeply disturbed by the newspaper stories which have been threaten- 
ing that the Rent Control Law will be wiped out, because the landlords say 
that it is not needed any more, 


WE NEED RENT CONTROL. WE NEED A STRONGER RENT CONTROL LAW, WE URGE YOU TC 
USE YOUR POWER TO MAKE SURE THAT WE KEEP THIS PROTECTION UNTIL THERE IS 
ENOUGH NEW HOUSING BUILT, AT RENTS WE CAN AFFORD: 


Name Address 


a } 


Metropolitan Council on Housing 
215 West 23d Street, NYC i112 
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For further suforsatton. a) 
Jane Benedict, SP 77-8900 bene Sb i 


A warning against big rent increases and weakened rent control was 
soundéii today in a report on Rehabilitation idsued by the Metronoliten Council on 


Housing, city-wide federation of tenent groups. The Warning was contained in a 


statement analysing the City: Planning ‘Commission's procram for rehabilitation 
of substandard housing in five: heighborhoods: 

es _ The Council’ s statement: pointed put ‘that under thé City’s’plan the. 
total cost of rehabilitation would: be passed on to tenants. The cost would in- 
clude construction, profits to landlord and contractor, and ‘interest charges. 
The Council attacked the proposed dnereases of $15 to $40 per month, holding thet 
Pemants could not afford ‘such® large increases. | 

According to the Metropolitan Council on iia the City’s plan would 

cause extreme hardship to Negro and Puerto Rican tenants, raise rents above 25% 
of income, and unddrmine rent levels in the entire: City. Rent Administrator 
Gabe l¢s proposal using 25% as the proportion of ®@come which should be paid for 


rent was also attacked, The Council contrasted the 2% figure with the 16% 


figure used by the Community Council of New York in its "Family: Standard. Budget”... ;.- 


Rejection of the City Planning Commission's Rehabilitation Report was” 
urged by the tenant group. An alternative: proposal for rehabilitation with gov- 
ernment subsidy to hold rents down was offered. The complete statement, 
"REHABILITATION--WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO TENANTS?” is available from the Metropoli- 
tan Council on Housing, 235 West 23 Street, New York 10011. 
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November 1, 1963 


Mrs. Charlotte Schwab 
Box 460 Cooper Station 
New York 3, New York 


Dear Mrs. Schwab: 


We have read carefully the plans developed by the 
Middle Income Cooperators of Greenwich Village — 
and are impressed by the initiative taken by 
residents of the community to organize themselves 
to secure decent housing, at moderate rentals. 


CORE is in full support of this and other efforts 
by citizens themselves to see that Urban Renewal 
takes place on a basis that insures renewal and 


rehabilitation truly responsive to the needs of 


the people involved. 


Sincerely, 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Roger Starr 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
Marian Sameth 


CONSULTANT 
Elizabeth Wood 


ESTABLISHED 1937 


November 2nd, 1962 


Mrs. Charlotte Schwab 
Box 460 Cooper Station 
New York 3, New York 


Dear Mrs. Schwab: 


I have read your letter of September I7th, dis- 
cussing the history of Mi-Cove and its plans for constructing a large 
development of moderate rental apartments in the area south of Houston 


Street in New York. 


I think the sloth demonstrated by the city in de- 
ciding how this part of Manhattan is to be treated cannot be defended. 

The time has long since past when a decision could have been made as to 
whether this area should be continued in industrial. use, or made availe- 


able for residential redevelopment. 


It is my personal impression that residential use 
~.is highly desirable in part of this area, and that the proposals made 
by your co deserve. immediate, serious, and sympathetic consideration. 


I hope that the city administration will come to 


some conclusion, and promptly. When a specific proposal has been pre- 
sented for serious consideration, the Citizens' Housing and Planning 
Counci’ will, I am sure, study it and make a formal reconmendation to 


the city. 


In the meantime, you may be interested in my 
personal views which are expressed in 4 marked articleSin the copx2edA 
of the Housing and —— News iat ae this letter. 
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PROMOTES VIGOROUS PRIVATE AND PUBLIC ACTION FOR HOUSING, COMMUNITY PLANNING AND NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION | 
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HOUSING AND PLANNING COUNCIL OF NEW YORK, INC. 


Willkie Memorial Building * 20 West 40th Street * New York 18, New York « LOngacre 3-5990 
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June 13, 1962 


Mrs. Charlotte Schwab 
MI-COVE 

Box 60, Cooper Station 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Dear Mrs. Schwab: 


The activities of the Middle Income Coopera- 
tors of Greenwich Village has just recently come to 
my attention. . 


It is impressive indeed when a group of 
interested citizens are able to organize themselves 
and through an intelligent and well thought-out 
program bring such an interesting and worthwhile 


plan forth for the consideration of our city officials. 
This is an outstanding example of responsible action . 


by interested and publice-spirited citizens. From 
all that I can read about the proposed development, 
it appears to be one which handles many of the pro- 


blems of relocation and redevelopment intelligently | 


and with planning and foresight. 
Within the framework of the program and ine 


' terests of The Protestant Council, it would appear 


that we would most certainly endorse this proposal. 
One of the great "barren spots" in housing circle 
thinking in recent years has been the complete lack 


of adequate housing for the middle income groups in 


our city. 


We send you our best wishes and our congra- 
tulations, and. shall look with continuing interest 
on the program of "MI-COVE". 


Cordially, | 


> 


DMP :rr Dan M,. Potter 


COUNCIL of the CITY of NEW YORK 


475 Riverside Drive .°.©  Suite'436 _.©-.. New York 27, New York | 
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vial = Mrs. Charlotte Schwab 


| He } . Chairman MICOVE 
fe oe - S54 East 8th Street 
iii eae ; New York City, NewYork 


Dear Mrs. Schwab: . ; 
- _ It is with deep interest that I have been following your 
untiring efforts in trying to have MICOVE, a Middle*Income Housing Develop-= 


ils as ment, approved. May I sincerely congratulate ‘you on your civic spirit. 


: Having been pastor in St. Anthony's Church for the past 
pea : ' Ffhirteen years, and having observed how my parishioners are being pushed ; 
Wek - th out of the Village by the erection of high income housing, I realize : 


“ 0 the urgent need for moderate-priced housinge Most of my parishioners 


' 
i 
} 
| 


have spent the adult part of their lives in the Village and are lost when 


he rie : _ they are compelledfor financial reasons to move elsewhere. Our Civic 


fee Leaders have held numerous meetings to discuss their cause but nothing has 
a) | oe | | 
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e i 3 oe been done to aid then Are they the forgotten citizens of our city? | i : 
i Rest assured that you have my support, as you have hdd in {ii 
: ¢ the past, in trying to get an approval for a true middle income hoysing | | : 
My 3 development in the West Houston-Broome Sts. area. Please feel free to call i 


ae - oe 
Re-aee, 


i | upon me for any aid I may be able to give you in this respect. 
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With prayers and good wishes for success in your work, Soe 
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VILLAGE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
THE BROTHERHOOD SYNAGOGUE | 
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lirs. Charlotte Schwab, Chairman 

Middle Income Cooperators of Greenwich Village 
Box 460, Cooper Station 

New York 3, meee 
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REV. JESSE WILLIAM STITT, Minister ek... WA 0.4868 ie 
RABBI IRVING J. BLOCK 139 West Thirteenth Street, New York 11, N. Y. Synagogue .... Al 5-708) i ‘f 
March 9, 1962 he 
a a 
| ae 
Dear Mrs. Schwab: th | 
At the last meeting of The Brotherhood Council, 7) be 
the question of MICOVE was discussed. iP 
It was the consensus that there is need in ak 
Greenwich Village for middle income housing and that. ia 
MICOVE should be given the support of the Council. | | bi 
a. | ‘It is our pleasure to send you this letter , alt 
) telling you that we are in agreement with your le 
a endeavors. aif 
Sincerely, 
che ~— a i 
ri CAG I 
esse William Stitt 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
THE GREENWICH VILLAGE SCHOOL 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 41, MANHATTAN 
116 WEST 1itH STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


JOAN DBD. ABRAMS 


ASGISTANT PRINCIPAL 


February 9, 1962 


Mrs. Charlotte Schwab 
Chairman, MBOVE 

54 Bast 8th Street 
New York 3, N. YX. 


Dear Mrs. Schwab; 


I was pleased to hear of the recent progress 
achieved by the hard-working members of the MI- COVE 


Committee. 


It was most heartening to learn that Borough President 
Dudley received positive action on his request when 


‘the Board of Estimate referred the MI-COVE proposal to 


the City Planning Commission and Housing Redevelopment 
Board. 


I certainly know the dire need for housing in the 
Village in general and specifically for many families 
of children attending P.S. 41. 


You and your committee have my complete support in 
your efforts to obtain low cost housing for the 
Village area. If there is anything I can do to help, 
please feel free to call on me. 


Very truly yours, 


freriy Hpac filiey 
a ae Irving oe 
Principal, P a 
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MiI-COVE 


PRESENTS 


A HOUSING PROGRAM 


[| puBLic iNnviteo ! 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5~— 8:00 PM 
ST.PATRICK'S YOUTH CENTER 
fee MULLBERRY STREET 


PRESIDING . CHARLOTTE SCHWAB, CHAIRMAN MI-COVE 


1 JOHN H. BEYER 


VICTOR GRUEN ASSOCIATES 


il 
CREATION OF A NEW COMMUNITY 


2FRANKLIN DANIELS 


ASSISTENT COMMISSIONER FOR MULT! —FAMILY HOUSING OPERATIONS 
F.H.A. WASHINGTON. D.C. 


il 
POTENTIAL OF 221(d)(@) IN URBAN RENEWAL. 


3 REV. HENRY BROWNE 


PRESIDENT : STRYCKER'S BAY CO-OP 
"A HAPPY ENDING FOR ONE WESTSIDE STORY. 


FUND RAISING RAFFLE DRAWING 


FOLLOWING PROGRAM 
RAFFLES MAY BE PURCHASED AT DOOR 


MI-COVE 


‘NEWSLETTER 


Middle Income Cooperators of Greenwich Village VOL. 1 NO.1 June 1960 


CHURCH MEETINGS 


On Tuesday, June 7, Charlotte Schwab, 
MI-COVE's Chairman, spoke at St. Pat- 
'  rick's Old Cathedral, 263 Mulberry Street, 
' at a meeting of the P.T.A. This was ar- 
ranged by Jean Ciccatelli, whose husband 
is a zone captain for MI-COVE. This was. 
the fourth in a series of talks at neighbor- 
hood churches. Others so far have been: 


1. Church of Our Lady of Pompeii, 25 
Carmine Street, arranged by Mrs. 
Viola Milano, West 4th Street. 


2. St. Anthony of Padua, 151 Thompson 
‘ Street, arranged by Mrs. Eleanor 
Guiffra, Bleecker Street. 


3. St. Alphonsus Church, 308 West 
Broadway, arranged by Mrs. Mildred 
Augresani, Thompson Street, Presi- 
dent of Mothers’ Sodality. 


ATTORNEYS SET FOR MI-COVE 


MI-COVE's attorneys in developing the co- 
operative will be the firm of Szold, Brand- 
wen, Meyer, & Blumberg. This firm was 
attorney for: (1) the first non-profit co- 
operative tobe developed under New York's 
Limited Dividend Housing Law inthe 1920's; 
(2) the first non-profit sponsored co-oper- 
ative to be developed under the Redevelop- 
ment Companies Law in the 1940's; (3) the 

-first Title I middle-income co-operative in 


(continued on page four) 


VICTOR GRUEN, 
MI-COVE's ARCHITECT 


MI-COVE has chosen Victor Gruen, of 
Victor Gruen Associates, 2 West 13th 
Street, as the architect and planner of its 
proposed cooperative. Whether the num- 
ber of Village families who want and need 
genuine middle-income housing is suffi- 


(continued on page eight) 
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HOUSE MEETINGS 


On Tuesday, April 5, Mrs. Connie Robert- 
elli, Thompson Street, held a meeting in 
her house to explain about MI-COVE to her 
neighbors. Since this meeting proved so 
successful and was written up in the New 


MI-COVE COMMITTEE 


Charlotte Schwab, Chairman 
John Piccoli, Treasurer 
Eloise Litman, Secretary 
Florence Musso, Recording Secretary 
Ann Sewell, Mailing Captain 

Pat Spanfeller, Zoning Captain 
James J. Spanfeller, Artist 
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York World-Telegram & Sun, and a press 
photographer "shot" all the ladies present, 
MI-COVE plans to continue these meetings. 
Anyone who would like to have her neigh- 
bors in should get in touch with Flonnie 
Musso, Recording Secretary, at CH 2-7799 
and she will arrange for a speaker. 


MI-COVE 
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On Tuesday, April 26, the Chelsea Voca- 
tional High School was filled to overflowing 
- 100 standees — by MI-COVE applicants 
anxious to hear Roger Starr discuss co- 
operative housing. Mr. Starr is Executive 
Vice-President of Citizens' Housing and 
Planning Councilof New York. He stressed 
the need for citizens groups like MI-COVE 
to press the City for more middle income 
housing. "Delegations of citizens who ask 
for the moon are easy to dismiss", he said. 
"When you ask for something whichis with- 
in the administrator's power to grant and 
when you show that you know itis within his 
power, your strength and effectiveness are 
immeasurably increased. A wellorganized, 
well led, determined group of prospective 
co-operators like yourselves pose an im- 
mense challenge to the City. You are ask- 
ingfor something that the City wantsto give 
you. You are taking a positive not a nega- 
tive approach. " 


Prior to Mr. Starr's talk, Irving Katz, a 
co-operator at Queensview West, showed 
slide films of many of the co-operatives 
built in New York City since the war. 


Charlotte Schwab, Chairman, discussed 
MI-COVE's purpose and future plans. John 
Piccoli, Treasurer, spoke of the need for 
proper financing during the organizational 
period. 


The audience wrote ina number of ques- 
tions they wished answered. MI-COVE 
WILL SOON ISSUE A SPECIAL BOOK- 
LET ANSWERING EVERY QUESTION 
ASKED. Inthe meantime we will touch on 
the most important: 


1. Q. What is a housing co-operative? 


A. Essentially a co-operative is home 
ownership apartment style. It is the only 
way a city resident can have a feeling of 
private ownership at a moderate price. 


= SCHWAB EAS ANNOUNCED THAT APPLICATION FORMS ARE STILL 
AVAILABLE. WRITE TO MI-COVE, BOX 460, COOPER STATION, NEW YORK 
3, NEW YORK, PIEASE ENCLOSE A SEIJF-ADIRESSED STAMPED ENVELOPE. 


MI-COVE PACKS CHELSEA AUDITORIUM 
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Q. Are there income limitations? 


A. MI-COVE's co-operative, whether 
itis built on a small site (or sites) acquired 
from the City, or on a large piece of con- 
demned land, must be governed by either 
the Redevelopment Companies Law or the 
Limited Profit Housing Companies Law. 
As the administrator, the Comptroller of 
the City of New York has been limiting in- 
comes in Redevelopment Companies to 8 
times the annual rental plus utilities. In 
the Limited Profit Housing Companies Law 
the statutory restriction is 6 times the an- 
nual rental plus utilities if there are less 
than 3 dependents and 7 times the rental 
plus utilities if there are 3 or more depend- 
ents. | 


4. 


As a matter of policy, MI-COVE 
will give preference to families where the 
income is $7,500 or less. MI-COVE has 
tabulated the incomes of the first 1000 fam- 
ilies who have applied and the median is 
under $6,000. 


2. Q. What is a middle-income housing 
co-operative ? 


A. A middle income co-operative is 
one where the median family size apartment 
is priced at a level the median income New 
Yorker can afford. This man earns about 
$6,000 a year. (One half of the families 
(earn less and one half earn more than 
$6,000.) He is able to afford an apartment 
in MI-COVE's co-operative at about $100 a 
month for a 2 bedroom, 4-1/2 room apart- 
ment. 


3. Q. Will there be apartments for singl 
people ? | 


A. Yes. Although the average 2 bed- 
room apartment is aimed at the median in- 
come family man, there will be larger and 
smaller apartments. We expect to have — 


2-1/2 room efficiency apartments ranging 


7$50 to $65 a month, and three bedroom 
apartments ranging from $120 to $156 a 
month. In all cases down payments will be 
approximately $650 a room. 
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ATTORNEYS 
(continued from page one) 
New York City; (5) the first cooperative 
_ development under the Mitchell- Lama (Lim- 
ted Profit Housing Company) Law. 


In addition, the firm is attorney for Morn- 
ingside Gardens, a co-operative backed by 
a group of educational institutions in the 
Morningside Heights area, and for the G-R- 
Housing Corp., a small co-operative be- 
ing developed in the West Side Urban Re- 
newal area by the Goddard Riverside Com- 
munity Center. 


MI-COVE 


PARTY RAISES FUNDS 


Under the direction of Ann Sewell and Pat 
Spanfeller, Zone 4 gave a fund-raising 
party on Wednesday, May 25. The party, 
held at the Stoliar's on Jane Street, wasa 
smashing success. Our thanks to all those 
who helped make this affair so enjoyable. 


As a side note, at the election meeting of 
April 4, the village was divided into9 zones 
or areas. Each zone has a representative 
and an assistant representative in charge 
of getting in applications for his area and 
answering questions. Pat Spanfeller, Beth- 
une Street, is in charge of all zone captains. 


At the same meeting Ann Sewell was elected 
Mailing Captain. Ann has the responsibility 
of answering all requests for information 
and applications received by MI-COVE. 
With the help of the volunteer mailing com- 
mittee Ann has been doing a big job and 
doing it very well. 


On Saturday, June 4th MI-COVE sponsored 
a tour of the Seward Park Cooperative on 
Grand Street which opened in the middle of 
May. Those who metin front of St. Alphon- 


sus’ Church are Lisa and Jack Giresi, Lena 
Lambert, Bertha Lennon, Ann Sewell and Ba- 
by Cornelius, Charlotte and Morton Schwab 
and Baby Rachel. Others not in the picture 
met at the Cooperative. 
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THIS IS COOPERATION” 


Esther Glenn, Sheridan Square, placed 100 
applications in the Co-op Supermarket on 
6th Avenue, and within 48 hours they were 
all gone and Esther was requested to bring 
in another 100! 


Did you know that Newsletters don't print 
themselves, mail doesn't take itself to the 
post office, and, despite those advertise- 
ments of the Bell System, telephones have 
to be answered by human beings‘: In every 
issue of the Newsletter, MI-COVE will list 
some of the hardest-working Co-operators: 


MI-COVE's BOUQUET TO: 


Millie Augresani Ida Luizzi 


Wm. Ciccatelli 
Lisa Giresi 
Esther Glenn 
Eleanor Guiffra 
Daphne Houghan 
Ilse Landsberg 
Bertha Lennon 
Al Litman 


Viola Milano 
Betty Petherbridge 
Paul Quaranta 
Alice Seitlin 
Joseph Somple 
Marion Spencer 
Jack Stein 
Joan Stoliar 

Bill Tolsch 


VICTOR GRUEN 
(continued from page one) 


ciently small to make feasible the purchase 
from the City of abandoned City property 
(schools, markets, etc.) or whether large- 
- scale redevelopment is needed to meet the 
needs, we are convinced that Mr. Gruen 
will bring talent and imagination to the task. 


In discussions with Mr. Gruen, he has said 
that he has always wanted to work witha 
- non-profit citizens group which needed co- 

operative housing at a modest price level 
(average 2-bedroom apartment about $100 
a month). Mr. Gruen is anxious to accept 
the challenge of working out an imaginative, 
creative design within the restrictions im- 
posed by the supervising governmental 
authorities. ‘We hope to be able to achieve 
something that will be in harmony with the 
traditions of Greenwich Village and at the 
same time demonstrate that good design 
need not be expensive. " 


Mr. Gruen has been the architect for a 
wide variety of residential and commercial 
developments all over the United States. 
Those MI-COVE applicants who are inter- 

ested in seeing one of his latest designs, 

‘for which he received an award citation, 

‘should get the January 1959 issue of Pro- 
gressive Architecture. On page 112 are 

_ his plans for Charles River Park, a resi- 
dential community now under construction 
in Boston. 


Wilshire Terrace Cooperative, an imagina- 
tive luxurious design by Victor Gruen in 
Los Angeles. This Cooperative is specifi- 
cally designed for the West Coast climate 
and pattern of living. 


"Neither Keligion nor Education will make 
any way, inthis nineteenth century of Chris- 
tianity, until a Christian government shall 
have discharged its first obligation, and 

- secured to the people Homes, instead of 
polluted dens. " 


Charles Dickens 
Saturday, October 7, 1854 
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MI-COVE MEETS THE MAYOR 


ee 


On the afternoon of June 20th, MI-COVE 
Chairman Charlotte Schwab and Treasurer 
John Piccoli officially presented to Mayor 
Wagner their proposal for a middle Income 
co-operative in Greenwich Village. 


At the formal hour-long meeting in the May- 
or’s private office at City Hall were Louis 
A. Cioffi, Acting Borough President of Man- 
hattan; Jacob Lutsky, legal aide to the May- 
or; and Tom Lawless, aide to the Borough 
President. Mayor Wagner and his staff re- 
ceived the MI-COVE proposal with favor and 
expressed positive interest in the plan. 


Mi-COVE 
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CHURCH MEETING 


Father Natalicchio of St. Patrick's Old Ca- 
thedral has made arrangements with the 
Borough President's office for Father Lat- 
tanzi, St. Anthonv of Padua; Father Clerkin, 


- St. Alphonsus Church and Father Albanesi 


of the Church of Our Lady of Pompeii to 
meet with Louis A. Cioffi, Acting Borough 
President. 


At the meeting the clergymen will express 
their official approval of MI-COVE's plans 
for a non-profit middle income cooperative. 


Stanley Rose, assistant to the Borough Pres- 
ident, will contact MI-COVE as to the def- 
inite date for this appointment. 


AN IMPORTANT STEP FORWARD 


J. Clarence Davies Jr., newly appointed 
chairman of the City Housing and Redevel- 
opment Board, met with MI-COVE Chair- 
man Charlotte Schwab on the morning of 
July 16. 


After listening to MI-COVE's necpeiiiies 
Mr. Davies and his two board members 
Walter Fried and Robert Weaver agreed 
that there is adesperate shortage of apart- 
ments for families in the middle income 
bracket, and that MI-COVE's plan, which 
involves virtually no residential relocation, 
would get their serious consideration when 
further Title I funds became available. 


MI-COVE'S SITE PLAN 


- cal Victor Gruen's preliminary site plan for 
VII C OV the MI-COVE cooperative shows six resi- 


dential clusters of 5 to 8 buildings around 
urban courts and plazas. The six clusters 
are separated from each other by park-like 
areas. Each contains buildings of differ- 
ing shapes and heights. Altogether, there 
are 2,500 apartments in: 15 slim towers, 
14 stories high; 8 elongated buildings, 10 | 
stories high; and 18 six-story buildings 
which are in some cases inter-connected. 
In harmony with existing Village uses, there 
are private gardens around most of the 
A ne buildings, to be used by families living on the 
a ON # ground floor. The shopping mall stretches 
| , ' gouth from West Houston. In the interest of 
ie | economy, Mr. Gruen has created the great- 

iit : est possible variety with the smallest num- 

4G ber of prototype buildings. 


- aa ff bal iste as Note: The southern boundary is subject to 
| City action on the Broome St. Expressway. 
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Mi-COVE DEVELOPMENT 


Greenwich Village New York VICTOR GRUEN architect aia. 


CO-OPERATORS MEETING | 


On Thursday, August 11, MI-COVE held its second Re- 
port-to-Members meeting. The auditorium of the New 
School for Social Research was filled to overflowing - 
more than 500 people, and latecomers had to be turned away. 


Co-operators Jack Stein and Jack Giresi showed and ex- 
plained slides of the site as it is now followed by samples 
of MI-COVE's architect Victor Gruen's work in Boston 
and California. 


Dick Joseph of MI-COVE's executive committee discussed 
the site plan (reproduced in this issue of the NEWSLET- 
TER) and pointed out its many unique and exciting fea- 
tures. 


Mrs. Schwab then touched upon some of the high points of 
Mr. Gruen's plans: the building designed for working par- 
ents with its own nursery school, school guide service, 
after-school program and low-cost cooking and cleaning 
services; the co-operative office building for profession- 
als complete with switchboard service and stenographic 
pool; the two block promenande providing stores for the 
small shopkeeper; and the co-operative loft space. 


John Piccoli, Treasurer, gave his report, stressing that 
MI-COVE's only source of income was through contribu- 
tions. After an appeal for support, the rostrum was again 
turned back to Mrs. Schwab. 


In her closing speech, MI-COVE's chairman discussed 
those city agencies concerned with housing. She read a 
letter from J. Clarence Davies Jr., Chairman of the new 
Housing and Redevelopment Board, reporting the status of 
the co-operative. Mrs. Schwab then explained the finan- 
cial arrangments of MI-COVE. 


Our project is planned to help the median income family 
with earnings of approximately $6,000. With this in mind 
MI-COVE proposes a monthly carrying charge of $22.00 - 
$23.00 per room per month. Down payments will be 
$650.00 per room. With the co-operators putting up 
$8, 000, 000, or about 20% of the total cost of the housing, 
a combination of low interest mortgage money, Title I 
write-down funds and temporary partial tax abatement will 
make these low carrying charges possible. 
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MI-COVE 


RS ES I | 


February 3, 1960 
‘Charlotte Schwab, a Village housewife, put 


THE HISTORY OF MI-COVE 


an ad in local newspapers asking all who 
were interested in a "reputable middle in- 
come co-operative to be huilt in Greenwich 
Village at $21.00 per room‘ to please write. 


February 17, 1960 


As a result of the enthusiastic interest a- 
roused by the ad, The Villager ran a front 
page story on MI-COVE. 


March 20, 1960 “ 

A feature story by Tom Ennis who lives in 

the Village appeared on the first page of the 

Sunday real estate section of the New York 

Times. + 

April 1, 1960 + 
900 Villagers mailed in their applications. 

Approximately 2500 requested information 

and application blanks. | x 


April 4, 1960 


MI-COVE held a meeting at Chelsea Voca- 


At an open meeting at the Lower West Side 
Children's Aid Society four officers were 
elected. This executive committee appoint- 
ed working chairmen and committees. 


April 26, 1960 
tional High School for the public. A full 


MI-COVE COMMITTEE 


Charlotte Schwab, Chairman 

John Piccoli, Treasurer 

Eloise Litman, Secretary 

Florence Musso, Recording Secretary 
Ann Sewell, Mailing Captain 

Pat Spanfeller, Zoning Captain 
James J. Spanfeller, Artist 


house - plus 100 standees - jammed the 
auditorium to hear Roger Starr, executive 


vice president of the Citizens' Housing and 
‘Planning Council of New York, Inc., MI- 
COVE Chairman Schwab and Treasurer Pic- 
coli. 


May 5, 1960 
tate Commissioner of Housing James Wil- 
liam Gaynor discussed tentative allocation 


of a $25, 000, 000 mortgage for MI-COVE. 


May 27, 1960 

City Board of Estimate Meeting at which 
Mrs. Schwab stated MI-COVE's position a- 
bout the controversial third parcel of land 
originally contracted for by Washington Sq. 
Village. Subsequently several City officials 
reported approval of MI-COVE'S position. 


June 16, 1960 

Official announcement that MI-COVE has 
chosen as its architect Victor Gruen, award- 
winning designer of nation-wide residential 
and commercial developments. 


MI-COVE Chairman Schwab and staff met 
with J. Clarence Davies Jr., Chairman of 


STATE AID FOR MI-COVE 


James William Gaynor, State Commissioner 
of Housing, informally approved on May 5 
a tentative, preliminary mortgage alloca- 
tion of $25, 000, 000 for the MI-COVE proj- 
ectunder the provisions of the Limited Prof- 
it Housing Companies Law. 


He urged prompt action to process the co- 
operative through City and Federal agencies 
and warned that the project would have to. 
meet the requirements of, and gain approv- 
al from the new State Housing Finance A- 
gency when that body was officially organi- 
zed. 


: * 
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the City Housing and Redevelopment Board 
and his associates. 


In the first issue of the MI-COVE NEWS-. 
LETTER the executive committee announced 
the attorneys for the proposed co-operative: 
Szold, Brandwen, Meyer & Blumberg. This 
firm has been, since the 1920s, attorney 


for many successful non-profit-sponsored — 


co-operatives. 


June 20, 1960 

Mayor Robert Wagner received the MI- 
COVE proposal in a formal meeting with 
Charlotte Schwab and John Piccoli, Treas- 
urer. 


July 28, 1960 

Under ‘the sponsorship of the Citizens' 
Housing and Planning Council of New York, 
Inc., MI-COVE met with seven other civic 
groups actively working for middle income 
housing. 


August 11, 1960 
MI-COVE held a Report-to-Members meet- — 
ing in the auditorium of the New School for 
Social Research. A ‘detailed account is in 
this issue of the MI-COVE NEWSLETTER. 


MI-COVE MEETS WITH CITY CIVIC 
GROUPS 


The Citizens' Housing and Planning Council 
of New York, Inc. , sponsored a meeting on 
July 28 to which the leaders of civic groups 
interested in housing, planning, renewal and 
redevelopment were invited. 


Charlotte Schwab, speaking for MI-COVE, 
reported on what we have done to date and 
how our progress has been accomplished. 


Among the audience were representatives 
of the Warbasse Houses of Brooklyn who re- 
cently achieved the victory of having their 
plans approved by the New York City Board 
of Estimate after a two-year struggle. 
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SHIRT TALE 


Proudly sporting MI-COVE children's T- 
shirts are: Debrah Ofrias, Vincent Scla 
fani, Barbara Pompeo, Antoinette Morale 
Nickie Siniscalchi, Frank Giresi and Bar 
bara Morale. 


These shirts, available at $1.00 apiece in 
children's sizes small, medium and large, 
can be purchased at Flair Interiors, West 
3rd and SullivanSts. And remember - your 
dollar buys not only a MI-COVE shirt but a 
sharein helping to make MI-COVE areality. 


Your brain 
controls both 


Your ears 


Your body | 
feels rhythm hear sound 


Put them all together and you hold the key 
to a quick and joyous of the mysteries of 
musical language and expression. 


Classes for Children and Adults 
Rhythmics, Ear-[raining, Improvisation, 
and Theory ° Catalogue on Request 


WORKSHOP 


THE MUS IC 
300 West 12th Street . ALgonquin 4-6744 


33$ 0 = S3S—iCSSSC(iCSHSS SSS SSS 


MI-COVE shirt sales, NEWSLETTER ad- 
vertising, contributions after public meet- 
ings and the money hard-working co-opera- 
tors take out of their own pockets, make up 
the only sources of MI-COVE's organiza- 
tional income. 


Please help insure our continued success 
by becoming a MI-COVE DONOR. Contri- 
butions of $1.00 and more may be sent to 
MI-COVE, Box 460, Cooper Station, New 
York 3, N.Y. Make checks or money or- 
ders payable to MI-Cove. 


MI;COVE'S BOUQUET 


; 2 


Our thanks to the following hard-working 
co-operators: 


Phyllis Bynum Richard Joseph 
Josephine Chalcroft Terry Levine 
Stanley Fein Frances Morale 
Jack Giresi Frances Sclafani 
Ann Joseph Louise Watts 


NOTICES 


APPLICATION BLANKS 


Flair Interiors at West 3rd and Sullivan 
Sts.,now stocks a permanent supply of MI- 
COVE application blanks. 


MI-COVE'S NEW ADDRESS 


Please note that henceforth all correspond- 
ence addressed to MI-COVE must be sent 
to Box 460, Cooper Station, New York 3, 


N.Y. 
SUPPORT OUR ADVERTISERS 


You will notice that this issue of the NEWS- 
LETTER carries advertising, as will all 
subsequentissues. These Village business- 
men are supporting MI-COVE too - they de- 
serve your patronage, they're helping to get 
you a home. ; 


. for in the near future. 
questionnaire/application will be notified. 


_ MI-COVE PRIORITIES 


WORKERS WANTED 


MI-COVE has not attained its sixth month 
of very active life by dreams and ideals a- 
lone. Application blanks, letters, notices, 
posters do not write themselves. The day 
has not yet arrived when electronic devices 
answer telephones, take photographs, ring 
doorbells, sell advertising and plan meet- 
ings. 


We of MI-COVE who have devoted number- 
less hours to the above tasks have enjoyed 
the satisfaction of working together for what 
we want. Won't you join us and help to make 
our castle in the air into a very tangible 
co-operative in Greenwich Village ? 


Please read the coupon below, fill itout and 
mail to MI-COVE, Box 460, Cooper Station, 


New York 3, N.Y. Thank you. 

Name 0 ee eee ee eee oe ee 
Bae. 6 ctw eee Cee e 6 ee ae 
PP 8 6.0 00 6 ee ee . Il am available 
the following GayB ... 6 wince ba 6 ee he 8 
SUN 6 0 0.00 6 ee Ws es ee es 6 0 ee 
I would be interested in doing the following: 
Fund-raising ..... er a 
‘Advertising ...... VRE 6 66 8 ee ewe 
Office work ....:. Other ...... (please 


state preferences, if any)............ 


The words questionnaire and application have been up to 
the present time used interchangeably. You will note that 
this issue of the MI-COVE NEWSLETTER has only used 
the word application. 


Formal applications with $500.00 deposit will be called 
All those who have filled out a 
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By direction of J. Clarence Davies Jr., Chairman of the 
Housing and Redevelopment Board, MI-COVE has dropped 
its former priority list. With the exception of the 36 fam- 
ilies on our site, applications are now on a first come 
first serve basis. In keeping with this we sent out in June 
questionnaires to all out-of-Village applications. 
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PATRONIZE OUR MI-COVE ADVERTISERS 


THE WILLOW BASIL & ANITA . Hairstylist 


‘Hotel Carteret, 212 West 23rd Street 


Gifts for the home . Jewelry 


Bleaching and coloring, Haircutting, 


182 West 4th Street . New York 14, N.Y. 
? Styling our specialty . CHelsea 3-1712 


WAtkins 4-9220 Weekdays 1 - 9 p.m. 


+7 


PLATIR ITUTERIORS. THC. LEON COTFFEURS 


A. 
‘a 


> 


Koos. 


241 Sullivan Street . New York 12, N.Y. Modern Hairstyling 
Continental Haircutting 
54 East 8th Street . New York 3, N.Y. 


GRamercy 7-4710, 4711 


GRamercy 5-$930 
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FREE: New / SCHAPIRA COFFEE COMPANY NPGAl In the Village, it's 

20-Page / ; = AQ 

Gourmet / 117 W. 10th St., New York 1l1I@AMl KOLTNOW GALLERY 

Recipe / Coffee Roasting and : ¥i for interesting 

Booklet / Tea Blending since 1903 | originals, prints, tiles, and framing. 


eA 


192 West 4th Street . CHelsea 2-1340 


~ fre@en, “Wh 
2 AI’ 
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E ORED®" SHO 


Cleaners - Tailors 


JI. BRIGNOLE, Fancy Groceries 


7 
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- 
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Fn0@0. 
Koos, 
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Delicatessen . Fruits and Vegetables 


171 West Ath Street . CHelsea 2-$232 


: , 312 Bleecker Street . New York 14, N. Y. 
Phone Orders Delivered 


CHelsea 2-6649 We Call and Deliver 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


THE WORKBENCH 


< .. 
. A. 


On display ad page, SINGLE UNIT: 


Contemporary 


1 Time Times 6 Times 
raurntenhine¢es 


$10.00 9.00 $7.50 


46 Greenwich Avenue . New York 11 


Same page, DOUBLE UNIT: 
ALgonquin 5=-1270 Pati 


$18.00 $16.20 $13.50 


252 East 5lst Street . New York 22 
PLaza 3—1173 


All other positions on editorial 
pages, add 20%. 


MI-COVE NEWSLETTER, a bi-monthly 

- publication, reserves the right to 
reject any ad not considered suit-— 
able or unreproducable by the 
photo-offset process. 


| Ad positions on the display page 
considered on a first come, first 
served basis. Checks must accom- 
pany all advertising copy, which 
must be clearly typed. 
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WRITE TO MAYOK. 


ROBT. WAGNER 
Standing behind Mayor A Car 


BR. Szold, L Mchamara, G. Coleman, 

C. Schwab “a - Blumberg, R. permer 

On Thursday, November 7, 1963, MI-COVE met 
with Mayor Robert F. Wagner to plan how to 
proceed with the development of a portion 
of Hell's Hundred Acres with a community 
for 2500 families. 


eee 


Main problem now: relocation of businesses 


on the site, bounded by Houston, Broome, 
WeBroadway, and Mercer Streets, to adequate 
quarters which they can afford. Since some 
of the businessmen and employees on the site 
are MI-COVE applicants, MI-COVE Wants to 
make doubly sure their needs are met. 

The Mayor directed Chairman Milton Mollen 
of The Housing & Redevelopment Board to con- 
vene a group representative of the City 
Agencies, including Commerce Commissioner 
Louis Broido, to discuss how to expedite the 
situation. On November ll, altough it was a 
holiday, MI-COVE met with Chairman Mollen, 
Commissioner Broido, et al in Mr. Mollen's 
office at 2 Lafayette Street. MI-COVE pre- 
sented details of the survey it has been 
making on the MI-COVE site, showing that 
many of the businessmen would be only too 
happy to move from this terribly hazardous 


area if they could get their moving expenses, 


which average between $1500 and $3000. 


Henge RYO 
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Government now allows up to 


25,000 moving expenses.... 

Sinee this is true, MI-COVE does not anti- 
cipate too much of a problem in moving the 
businessmen. 


Real Estate Board 

survey results 

revealed...ece 

On November 3, the Real Estate Board of 
Manhattan published the results of its 
1963 survey revealing 25 million vacant 
square feet of loft space in Manhattan | 
alone’ Since the total MI-COVE site is 
less than 4 mllion square feet, again, 
there would not be tvo great a problem in 
finding comparable space for all the busi- 
nessmen so that no jobs need be lost. 

As we go to press, the Mayor is about to 
meet with his staff to discuss the new 
developments concerning the loft situation 
in the City, which puts a whole new light 
on the picture. 


MI-COVE schedules meetings 


These problems will be worked outt 


with City officials..... 


You 
must back us up — show that you are 
behind your Committee! 

WRITE MAYOR WAGNER TODAY: 


Turn to Page 4 for details. 


This News letter 


(If you want an actual breakdown of 
costs, please write, enclosing self- 
addressed, stamped envelope.) 


We now need Newsletters to keep you in- 
formed as to the rapid, important devel- 
opments on MI-COVE. 
We will not be able to do this for one 
simple reason: MONEY 
This is why we may sound like a broken 

_ phonograph record when we keep request=- 
ing your contributions. 
Your moral support is wanted... 
but it is not enought We cannot exist 
without your centributions, Telephones, 
supplies, stamps all cost MONEY. Pleas 
mail your check, to the order of MI-COVE. 


Some eae renner 
Enclosed find my contribution 
of = for the continued 


work toward MI-COVE VILLAGE. 
Check one ef the following: 
- Send me _  _ cards. 
3 Do net send any cards. 


mame .«.e; e- e 
address. « e 


borough. . 
phone number 


P.S. Please enclose 10 cents 


mailing costs. 


Mayor announces new housing 
conference.... 

Leading community organizations to 
participate. MI-COVE receives invita-— 
tion. 

"..-ehousing is one of the major and most 
complex problems confronting our City 
today...I have directed my Housing Execu- 
tive Committee to set up a series of five 
evening cenferences se that you or your 
designated representative may hear direct 
ly from the Commissioners of City Depart— 
ments involved with housing." 

Chairman Charlotte Schwab will attend for 
MI-COVE. 


MI-COVE 
, @ new card 
noe ee CREATED BY KRIENSKY FOR MI-COVE 

AN UNUSUAL AND MEANINGFUL CHRISTMAS CARD... 

BEAUTIFUL NOTE PAPER... AN ORIGINAL GIFT. 

AVAILABLE ONLY WITH MINIMUM DONATION OF 2.50 FOR 10 CARDS, 
Hees ON eat Hae EEE — Oar bet te Oto Sts. 
pick up SIEGLER BROS. MOVING — PReltstes 8 Ave. 

LOBBY — see Fred — 


-_GREENWICH HOUSE 
ACE BANNER AND PLAG — 680 B’way at W. 3rd $. 


these lovely notes, 

on fine, quality paper 
may be ebiained ONLY 
from MI-COVE with a 
minimum donation of 
$2.50 fer ten cards 
5.00 for twenty-five 
9.00 for fifty cards 


this is an exclusive 
design...published in 
a limited edition 


you may alse obtain 

cards at; 

ST. PATRICK'S OLD CATHEDRAL 
RECTORY: 263 Mulberry Street 
or, by writing to: 

MRS. LILI HAGAN 
Fund-Raising Chairman 

HOX 460, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 

Be sure to enclese 10¢ for 
postage and handling 


MI-COVE announces 


éts newest 


MI-COVE BOARD 


Charlette Schwab, Chairman 
James J. Kirk, Treasurer 
Esther Glenn, Secretary 
Aldona Mikolaitis, 
Recording 
Secretary 


a= : News release en series of programs called 
2 : , "Metropolis" by National Educational 
Television (Channel 13 locally) which will 
be presented nationally: 


_per 

¥ "SHOW #5: HOW TO GET THINGS DONE (The story 
of MI-COVE) — This is the story of an extra- 
| ordinary housewife possessed by the ideal of 

, initiating a middle-income housing project in 
ve the seuth Heustén Street district of New York 
ds City, As she sets about her task, motivated 


by the idea of improving but preserving her 
neighborhood, she encounters the whole range 
of persons involved in getting things done. 
A noted architect, Victor Gruen, an architec-— 
tural critic, Ada leuise Huxtable, the presi- 
dent of the city club, and members of the 
housing and planning authority, union heads, 
—— | business men, artists, and others, join the 
ene chorus. All contribute to the discussion of 
| conflicting values in using urban space.'' 


+ 


Semio WATCH FOR OUR NOTICE OF SHOW DATE AND TIME. 
The filming is not yet complete. 
Release is estimated at early 

next year. 


Informatonal meatin§g... 


Mesos, Jae 
’ ns 


wah WSUS 


Dongs 


CAaivman 
QuestTons. 


I f you have meved,. eee 


please notify us of your new 
address. 


D If you have solved your housing 
problem....ceco 
: please let us know so that we 
may drop your name from the 
list. Many thanks, 


Cad 


Here's a eeuwie: thor: 
"Dear Mayor Wagner: 

MI—COVE has proposed a community 
for Hell's Hundred Acres. We know 
that no one will lose his livelihood 
because there is much vacant loft 
space in the city. This fact was 
published in The New York Times, Nov. 
3, 1963. It is impossible to re- 
habilitate this area for the tenants 
who occupy it. The area is ideal for 
housing. It lies in the core of 
Manhattan where the best mass transit 
exists to take these people to work 
and wherever they need to go. 
Industry hrings trucks to the heart 
of the city, clogging it up and 
making it impossible to meve. Please 
give this project your support by 
urging the City Planning Commission 
to designate the MI-COVE site for 
urban renewal. 

Sincerely yours," 


NOTE: Do not copy this letter word 
for word. Express your own 
ideas. Try to include some 
of the above facts. 


MI-COVE COMMITTEE CAMPAIGNS!!! 
Your committee is carrying on 
a telephene campaign to get 
EVERY MI-COVE applicant to 
write to the Mayor. Your 
voice does sount. 
WRITE...WRITE...WRITE...NOW...NOW...NOW 


MI-COVE! S bouquet to. eee0e 


_ Kaplan, Jim Kirk, Irene Slosser, 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TO BOX 460, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
Print Last Name 


Ann Halsall, Jenny Cepeland, Lili 
Hagan, Ann 0zol, Sam Giglio, Ruth 
Lovinger, Dorothy Resnikof, Eva 


Aldona Mikelaitis, Sylvia Maselson, 
Jess Silberstein, Sylvia Corwin, 
Norma Potter, Gertrude Herbert, 

Ann Kelber, Irene Badi, Bea Frank, 
Claire Hawtin, Esther Glenn and all 
our friends tee numeraus to mention. 


i 
© 
Oi 
Everyone can be a volunteer on 
the MI-COVE COMMITTEE. Even if 


you have filled out this slip 
before, please fill it out again. 


In order to use every available 
talent, we are bringing our list 
up-to—date. 


First Name 


Address 


Home Phone 
CHECK YOUR SKILLS: 
Fund Raising 


Office Phone Ext. No. 


Type Stencils 


Stenography Entertaining —__ | 
Adjusted Typing Mimeographing _ | 
Varityping Telephoning ___ | 
Typing sic. Meee omills =. 


UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADELPHIA 4 : 

Institute for Urban Studies | 

| oe . 
| a! | 
: . ef | 
17 i April 6, 1964. | 
Mr. Norman Hill 

New York Chapter | | 

. Congress of Racial Equality 
; 38 Park Row | 
j New York 38, N.Y. | 


Dear Mr. Hill: . 


. At Morris' suggestion, I am 
sending you a copy of my letter to Jim Farmer. : 
If you would like to receive your own copy of the 
Rapkin report, please let me know. I would be 
glad to send it to you. 


Sincerely, 
fo: e e < Zz 


—“~" (Mrs. ) Grace Milgram 
Research Associate 


Fe aie. eee 


UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 4 


Institute for Urban Studies 


Mr. James Farmer, Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear — 


= Saale emenen RAR aA dene ene, pre ger mazedt 

CORB listed mene the ereenisttions euppetting Mi-Cove'a requent for this 

gee 2M ~tincome housing project. oo a hlageadlagies- mada batanf eae ha 
ig om | Tit “Garett mes ter ' to Norman. 


I don't know whether you are familiar with Dr. Rapkin's report on 
the area prepared for the Planning Commission. I did a little work on it myself, 
so I can vouch for the care which went into its preparation, the reliability of its 
statistics and other data, and the concern with which the recommendations were 
made. There are 12,700 workers in the erea, of whom 20 percent are Negro and 

_ 40 percent Puerto Rican. I need hardly call to your attention the incidence of 
unemployment among both these groups, and the unlikelihood of these jobs being 
replaced if they are destroyed. [It is true, as the Mi-Cove people said, that there 
are 4,000,000 square feet of empty loft space in Manhatten. But aside from the 
question of the suitability of its location and rent as e place in which these firms 
might relocate, there are 5, 500, 000 square feet in use in the area. It has been 
the experience of all redevelopment areas that a substantial number of firms go 
out of business rather than move or move to suburban locations, where these 
workers would have difficulty in continuing to work; there is no reason to suppose 
that this would be an exception. 
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) The second question revolves around the use of available funds. 
The lend wrhe~doun obits MEUM quauet te cabo $6,000 6 wai, if Mi-Cove's plans 

are carried out, taking almost the entire redevelopment funds for the City of New 

York for a year, aside from the continuing subsidy in tax remission. If the people 

moving into the development were low-income families, unable to obtain decent 

housing otherwise, there would still be a question of whether this was the wisest 

| location to use. But again experience has shown that middle-income housing for 


/Continued...... 


April 6, 1964. 


housing if they went to Queens or Brooklyn, rather then Manhatten. I have no 
ection | livi Manhatten if they don't like the trip to the other 

sugh: : can afford it, but I do object to taking money which should go 

to helping real and involuntary slum-dwellers, in effect from people who do live 
otk | ia o r to make it possible for a favored few to live in down- 


New York Chapter 
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MI-COVE 
MIDDLE INCOME COOPHRATORS OF GREENWICH VILLAGE 
BOX 460, COOPER STATION , NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
CHARLOTTE SCHWAB, Chairman JAMES J, KIRK, Treasurer 


Dear MI~COVE Applicant: 


| We are happy to report on recent work done by your Executive 
Committee, as well as by individual Committees, on the final 
stages of planning MI~COVE VILLAGE, 


PRESENT STATUS | | 

MI-COVE expects the City Planning Commission to designate 
the South Houston site for URBAN RENEWAL, and to call a public 
hearing, Before this takes place, the results of the $25,000 
study authorized by the Board of Estimate must be announced, 
Every MI-COVE applicant, as well as all those interested in 
seeing MI~COVE VILLAGE built, will be notified of the time and 
place of this hearing and will be expected to appear to show 
their support, 


SURVEY OF MI—COVE APPLICANTS iiADE 

A Special Committee has made a survey of the I-COVE 
applications to obtain information necessary in the final stages 
of planning MI-COVE VILLAGE, The survey was planned and the 
results analyzed by our Chairman, with the help of professionals 
in the fields of statistics, urban sociology and architecture, 
A large part of the tabulations were done by the following MI-—COVE 
members: Jennie Copeland, Anne Halsall, Mary Pantaleo, Paul 
Quaranta, Jane Sklar, Lillian Stewart, Lillian Sykes, Dolores 
Volini, and Aldona Mikolaitis, 


Artists 

1. (A) 5% of the applicants are creative artists needing studios, 
(B) 10% are in other Arts, 

Incomes 

2. (A) 75% of families make under $8,000 yearly income, 

(B) 15% additional families make under $20,000 per year, 

(C) 10% need fully tax-paying units, These include families 
with children where both parents work, necessitating the 
special service type building with Nursery, walk to School 


Service, Simple House Cleaning, etc, 


Apartment Sizes 
3. (A) 8% need Two Room Apartments (primarily one adult), 
(B) 34% need Three oom Apartments, 


(C) 30% need TwoBedrcem Apartments, 

(D) 22% need Five Rooms, 

(BE) 5% need Six Room Apartments, 

(F) 1% need more than Three Bedrooms, | 
The above figures are based on a community of 2,500 units, subject 
to change, 


ni eh 


The study of MI-COVE applicants will contimue because of additional 
information necessary in planning MI-COVE VILLAGE to best serve the needs 
of the MI-COVERS. The questions to be asked of every applicant are: 
ages of adults; ages of children; plan to use public, private, or parochial 
schosl; specific occupation(s) of wage earner(s); where they work; how they 
get to work; own a car; would they pay to garage ew religious affiliation; 
race; do both parents work, 


VARIED COMMUNITY REFLECTS CHARACTER OF GREENWICH VILLAGE 


Since MI-COVE is not a stratified one-layer development but a varied, 
colorful community, there can be no set formula for construction into which 
people are fitted, The wide variety demands a formula which will fit the 
needs of the people. The new aids under federal law for middle income co-ops 
can be quite valuable here; co-op and rental units can be combined; a variety 
of financing tools can be utilized. (See December, 1961 and June, 1962 
Newsletters ) 


In this part of the tabulations the researchers were struck by the varied 
number of adults and children in families as well as by the varied 
occupations, The next part of the study, we are sure, will bear this out 
even more, This is, of course, true to the character of Greenwich Village 
itself from where the majority of MI-COVERS come, 


There have been many applications for shops in the area, and MI-COVE 
is still considering the type of shops which will be needed as well as 
the recreational facilities (indoor and outdoor), 


ART GALLERY 


The MI-COVE Committee has been considering all suggestions for if 
establishment of characterizing landmarks and "crystallization points" : 
fer MI-COVE VILLAGE, patterned after the philosophy of our architect, 

Victor Gruen, The one suggestion so far unanimously desired has been that | 
of an Art Gallery in M1-COVE VILLAGE, which would exist for the exhibition : 
of the work of artists living in MI-COVE VILLAGE. This Art Gallery would 

also provide lectures, movies, and the like, for which there would be a | | 
smail charge, making it.self-operative, | 


A FEW WORDS OF NEWS! 


For those who haven't been at recent meetings: 

Mr. James Felt has resigned as Chairman of the City Planning Commission, 
Your MI-COVE Chairman sent a letter to him expressing our regret and to say 
we enjoyed working with him in the past, Happily, we have not lost his 
services altcgether, as he will continue as a Member, 

Father Richard Natallicchio of Old St. Patrick's Cathedral has been 
working to organize a committee to run a raf‘le, As soon as it is formed 
we would like everyone to pitch in and help out. The expenses of running 
MI-COVE remain but we still maintain our policy ef donations in order not to 
create hardship for our applicants, However, the burden should not rest with 
those who have unceasingly dug into their pockets and given of their services, 
with a great many riding along doing nothing, Lets all ehip in - CO-OPERATE 
WE WILL SOON BE NEIGHBORS! 


~ 2 el cally SARIN aaa wn 
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A FEW WORDS OF NEWS1 (continued) 

~ The Board nf Directors sf MI-COVE, INC., formally elected 
Esther Glenn to the positien of Secretary upon the resignation of 
Eloise Litman, at a meeting held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Eloise 
and family are leaving Sullivan Street to move to Rockland County 
but will be back with us in MI-COVE VILLAGE. 


We would like to announce our new Mailing Chairman, Anne Hal- 
sall, who took over for the new year, and has been doing a great 
job. It is impossible to give enough thanks to Liz Chipura and 
Jennie Copeland, who did a magnificant job for over a year, 


In closing, we would like to take this opportunity to thank all 
of the volunteers who have been working very hard on individual 
committees and to say that this letter was necessary to keep our 
applicants informed without calling a large general meeting for which 
we have no funds, 


Sincerely yours, 


Charlotte Schwab 
MI-COVE Chairman 


ta 

a —( x“ “a 
James Kirk 

CH: ah | MI-COVE Treasurer 


LATE BULLETIN {$$ 
The Raffle Committee is organized!!! Richard Rinaldo is Chair- 


man, MI-COVE IS A VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATION, and requires no payment of 
dueg by its member—applicants, We are grateful to those _ who 
have contributed their time, effort and dollars, 
YOUR HELP IS NEELED NCW. 

Raffle Books can be obtained from Old St. Patrick's a 
a MI-COVE Committee Member, or Write Box 460, New York 3, N, Y.; 
enclosing a self-addressed Stamped Envelope, (Raffle Books cast $1.00 
Each and contain five chances at 25¢). 


SEND YOUR CHECK TO-DAY! 
CUT OUT THE COUPON BELOW AND SEND IN WITH STAMPED ENVELOPE 


; Enclosed is $.ccecceoe LOPesceecce Ralile Books. ‘ 
Enclosed is - ee one ee my donation to MI-COVE. 


I still need housing and.wish to remain an applicant. 
‘ (check one Yes - No). ‘ 


a NAMES 0 xues 6000 6 60.000 a0 bee obec 0 ten ee « 


s ADDHGte s i ciciccceces¢6oee wees ieee 6606000 | . 
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Earl B. Schwulst, president of Bowery Savings Bank, chairman; Gordon W. 


SEGREGATION: 


“Detember 1988 soho of 
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Major study raps industry practices 


Commission on Race & Housing asks 
Eisenhower to name committee 
to root out federal props to housing bias 


The biggest study yet attempted of housing segregation has 
ended with a report accusing the building industry of helping 
to thwart the nation’s efforts to overcome race discrimination 


in housing. 

A three-year investigation by the Commission on Race & 
Housing*, financed by $400,000 from the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Republic, singles out realtors, builders and 
mortgage lenders as leading roadblocks toward realizing what 
it calls “public ideals in regard to race.” 


The language of the 77-page report is temperate, its ideas crusading. 
It says: “The group prejudices of the white population provide a 
basis and support for the segregation of minority groups, but the 
actual controls and sanctions are administered largely by the housing 
industry. It is the real estate brokers, builders and mortgage finance 
institutions which translate prejudice into discriminatory action .. . 
in the main, the services of brokers, builders and mortgage financiers 
are extended to nonwhites only in limited measure and under special 
conditions. Spokesmen for the housing industry usually disclaim 
responsibility for their discriminatory practices, asserting that their 
actions are dictated by the prejudices of their clientele or the general 
public, or the imperatives of profit and loss. There is unquestionably 
some basis for this defense, but it is also true that members of the 
housing industry often lead rather than follow the public in housing 
discrimination the unwillingness or inability of the housing 
industry to make its services fully available to the members of 
minority groups has had the effect of creating, for those groups, a 
separate housing market in which only a limited quantity and quality 
of merchandise is offered for sale.” 

Federal, state and local governments come in for sharp criticism, too. 

The commission estimates that one-sixth of the US population 
(27 million people) is now subjected to housing restrictions because 
of race, color or ethnic origin. Yet it notes pointedly that the 1949 
Housing Act makes “a decent home and a suitable living environment 
for every American family” a goal of national policy. The very 
existence of such a law, says the study, when taken with the fact 
that minorities are largely confined to slum ghettos, creates “an 
expectation that government will act to help remedy the situation.” 

Instead, says the report: “Realization of these goals of national 
pélicy is seriously hampered by racial segregation and discrimination 
in the distribution of housing facilities and benefits provided under 
federal laws. Moreover, the policies of the federal housing agencies 
which encourage or permit racial distinctions in distribution of federal 
housing benefits are inconsistent with the US Constitution and the 


spirit of the housing acts of Congress .. .” 


What the Commission says about industry 


Reat EstaTE Brokers, “with occasional exceptions, will negotiate 
sale or rental of property to minority persons only in areas considered 
appropriate for minority residence, usually in areas where minorities 
are already living. To do otherwise is considered among brokers an 


unethical practice . . .” 
NAREB has substituted “some ambiguous statements” for its former 


| ethical prohibition against introducing inharmonious occupancy into 


Life—Leonard McCombe 


AMERICAN DILEMMA: Robert Herndon, a Negro aircraft engineer, house 
hunting in the Los Angeles suburbs, looked at this house, but was told by 
the lady realty broker: “The owners just won't sell to you,” which was 
what the owners had told her. 


neighborhoods, “but from all indications the re-statement has made 
little change in actual practice.” 

“Real estate men are typically convinced that to ‘break’ white 
neighborhoods would bring serious harm to their business. Damaging 
reactions are expected both from neighborhood residents and from 
colleagues. It is the latter which serves to maintain a high degree of 
uniformity in practice . . . on occasion, members who violated the 
racial code have been expelled from real estate boards.” Even if a 
home owner is willing to sell to a- minority buyer, “brokers generally 
will refuse to participate in transactions they consider improper .. . 
there is no record of any real estate board’s having announced that 
introduction of a minority buyer into a white neighborhood was 
permissible if the seller were willing.” 

Real estate boards have admitted such a tiny number of nonwhite 


members that “their exclusion testifies to the racial attitudes of the 


real estate fraternity.” Result: “Absence of communication between 
white and nonwhite interests in real estate” which “removes nonwhite 
real estate agents from the scope of ethical practice controls.” 
BUILDERS—Except where local laws limit them, “the vast majority 
in all sections of the country maintain a strict policy of racial segrega- 
tion.” Because the modern developer builds not just houses but whole 
communities, his powers to segregate have been “magnified” in the 
last 20 years. This helps explain “the paradox of increasing residential 
segregation during a period of generally weakening racial prejudice.” 
Most builders “are convinced” that too few whites will live in the 


same neighborhood with nonwhites to provide enough market for a 


Allport, professor of psychology at Harvard; Elliot V. Bell, editor and publisher 
of Business Week; Attorney Laird Bell of: Chicago; The Rev John J. Cavanaugh, 
director of the University of Notre Damé’ Foundation; Peter Grimm, chairman 


“Sof William A. White & Sons, New York; Contractoy Charles Keller Jr of New 


Orleans; President Clark Kerr of the University of California; Builder Philip 
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M. Klutznick of Chicago; Henry R. Luce, editor-in-chief of Time INC pub- 
lications; Merchant Stanley Marcus of Dallas; President Ward Melville of 


Melville Shoe Corp; Attorney Francis T. P. Plimpton of New York; President. 


R. Stewart Rauch Jr of the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society; Designer. Henry 
Dreyfus; Col Campbell C.’ Johnson, assistant to the director, Selective Service 


System; Preside John H. Wheeler of the Mechanics & Farmers Bank, 


Durham, N C., 
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Builders urged to open all tracts to all races 


tract. Builders argue that “to admit non- 
whites would be a fatal handicap to sales.” 
But “few builders have tested their assump- 


tions” that builders of inter-racial tracts will 


be stopped by lack of mortgage money or 
obstacles thrown up by local authorities. 
LENDERS “have provided major support” 
for segregation by their “common policy” of 
lending to nonwhites only in nonwhite areas. 
Not only does this “sustain segregation” but 
it also “disadvantages nonwhites” because 
property in nonwhite areas is usually “in- 
ferior.” The “racial areas” policy is upheld 
inside lending institutions by 1) a weakening 
belief that nonwhites depreciate property 
values and 2) an unweakening “desire to 
avoid the wrath of property owners, brokers, 
depositors, policy holders and other lenders 
for helping ‘break’ a white neighborhood.” 


FHA, PHA criticized 


The commission tags “policies and actions” 


of federal agencies and officials as “among 
the principal influences sustaining segregation 
in housing.” Minority groups for years have 
been trying to persuade the President and 
federal housing agencies to forbid racial 
segregation in sales of FHA and VA homes, 
it notes. But “this step the government has 
not been prepared to take. Officials offer vari- 
ous explanations but unquestionably one of 
the principal reasons is the power of the 
segregationist bloc in Congress. By endowing 
private business and local authorities with 
unprecedented power to determine the racial 
pattern in housing, and then taking no steps 
to control the use of this power, the federal 
government indirectly gives major support 
to intensification of racial segregation. It is 
fair to say that the segregationist group, 
through its power in Congress, is able to 
enforce its views upon the whole country.” 
FHA, the report complains, makes no 
attempt to control racial segregation by build- 
ers, although it has abandoned its earlier 
doctrine that “mingling of racial groups in 
residence areas was socially undesirable.” 

And public housing, even though “far in 
advance of the private field . . . has served, 
on the whole to sustain and probably in- 
tensify racial segregation.” Reason: federal 
authorities, mindful of attitudes in the South, 
have left the question of segregation up to 
local housing authorities. 

“Only government and law can be directly 


Rights commission study set 


The new Federal Civil Rights Commission 
will dig into racial segregation in housing 
and urban renewal next year. 

It has called a hearing February 2 in New 
York City to delve into such items as the 
quality and amount of housing occupied by 
minority groups, what difficulties they are 
having in finding adequate housing and the 
effect of federal housing laws and programs 
on their problems. 

Housing will play a big, but not dominant 
role in the commission’s deliberations, pre- 
dicts its Staff Director, Gordon Tiffany, 45, 
former attorney general of New Hampshire. 
The commission is due to report by next 
September on denials of voting rights, denial 
of equal protection of the laws and how 
federal laws prohibiting racial discrimination 
are being carried out. 


Distributed by National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York... 


effective on a large scale” to curtail race 
discrimination in housing, asserts the com- 
mission. But at another point, it admits: “No 
single measure can produce a major change.” 
Its No. 1 recommendation turns out to be 
that President Eisenhower should name a 
high-level. committee of federal officials and 
private citizens to purge US housing programs 
of what support for segregation remains in 
them. It also offers 33 other suggestions. 
These range from the advice that more pub- 
licity for inter-racial subdivisions would be 
helpful to a demand that state governments 
repeal all laws requiring segregation. These 
recommendations involve the industry: 


1. Realty boards should proclaim that 
“realtors should offer listed residential prop- 
erties to any qualified purchaser or renter 
without regard to racial or religious distinc- 
tion unless the principal has in writing 
directed limitation of a particular transaction 
to certain groups.” 


2. Housing trade groups should “drop color 
bars to membership.” 

3. Lenders. should drop their “racial areas” 
policies. 

4. NAHB and its locals should “take the 
lead in effecting an industry-wide policy” to 
declare all new tracts open to all buyers of 
whatever race or religion. This would, ex- 
plains the commission, lessen the “disad- 
vantage” builders feel they will suffer in tak- 
ing individual action to admit nonwhites. 


S. Builders, brokers and lenders should 
study the experience of financially successful 
inter-racial developments.* 


The commission also calls for adoption of 
state and city laws banning discrimination 
in housing built with any form of public aid 
(such as FHA). It cites New York City 
laws against bias as models for the nation. 

It calls for more emphasis on rehabilita- 
tion in renewal areas undergoing racial tran- 
sition, more public housing projects on open 
land, fewer public housing ghettos and more 
projects on scattered sites “away from slums.” 
It also advocates higher income limits for 
over-income public housing families so they 
won't have to move. 

State agencies’ enforcing anti-bias laws, 
says the commission, should be empowered 
to: 1) act on complaints, 2) investigate and 
start compliance proceedings without com- 
plaints, 3) make public results of complaints 
involving discrimination and 4) have author- 


ity and money enough to promote open occu-- 


pancy via research, information, education. 


industry & federal reaction 


Most of it has been pained, fumbling and— 
to anybody who had read the report—inept. 
At NAREB’s 51st annual convention in San 
Francisco, reporters regularly braced digni- 


taries at press conferences with embarrassing 


questions about the findings, which were, by 
rare coincidence, announced the very day the 
realtors opened their sessions. “NAREB has 
no policy in this field . . . never has,” said 
President H. Walter Graves after admitting 
he hadn’t read the report. ) 
“We were among the first to comply with 
the Supreme Court’s decrees against restric- 
tive covenants.” Asked if he could name any 


*There are only a handful and the report pre- 
sents no hint in refutation of the probability 
that inter-racial tracts make smaller profits. 
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H&H staff 


INTER-RACIAL TRACTS, like this one in Mil- 
pitas, Calif, now number about 75, report ex- 
perts George and Eunice Grier. Prices range 
from $6,250 to $25,000. Major hurdles are still 
sites and financing. This $11,750 home is part 
of tract backed by United Auto Workers to 
help house Negro workers at Milpitas Ford 
plant which opened in 1953. Now, it has only 
10% nonwhite occupancy. 


realtors who sell property on an open oc- 
cupancy basis, Graves hesitated then said: 
“I’ve never studied that. Never considered it 
any of our business.” : 

FHA Commissioner Mason, conceding he 
had read only part of the report on an air- 
plane, insisted “I did not feel it was ex- 
tremely critical of the government.” He added 
that there had been “material changes” since 
the data was gathered “some time ago.” 
HHFAdministrator Al Cole was blunter. 
Federal housing agencies, he said, have “no 
responsibility” to prevent race segregation in 
private housing, even if it is financed by FHA 
or VA.” (See Roundup for more detail.) 

At the US Savings & Loan League’s con- 
vention the next week in San Francisco, Sen 
John J. Sparkman, said he agreed. Sparkman, 
who is first a Democrat from Alabama, sec- 
ond the chairman of the Senate housing sub- 
committee, and who was Democratic vice 
presidential candidate in 1952, looked un- 
happy. “I don’t feel the question should enter 
the housing program at all,” he said. “Inter- 
jecting race will have a disastrous effect both 
in the field and in legislation.” If compulsory 
integration is written into housing laws, he 
conceded, public housing “would dry up.” 

NEWS continued on p 61 


How the study was made 


The costly study, titled “Where Shall We 
Live?”’, is the result of three years research 
by social scientists at a dozen universities 
under the direction of 
as Prof Davis McEntire, 
a professor of social 
welfare at the Uni- 
versity of California. 
= The report made 
e public last month is 
only a fraction of the 
evidence the commis- 
sion amassed. What 
Commission Chairman 
Schwulst calls “a com- 
prehensive report of 
the research,” to be 
titled “Residence & 
Race,” is scheduled 
to appear next year. 
Backing this up are some 30 studies and 
research memoranda, most of which have 
been, are being or will be published. All are 
listed in an appendix to the first report. 
For copies: University of California Press, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. Price $1.50. 
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The following is a reprint of an address by Dr. 
Frank S. Horne, Executive Director, City of New 
York Commission on Intergroup Relations, at pre- 
sentation ceremonies of the James J]. Hoey Award 
for Interracial Justice, October 25, 1959. 


The Hoey Award is presented annually by the 
Catholic Interracial Council, 
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T= VERY AIR is so disturbed by myriad tongues babbling about 

racial and ethnic relations in this city that I had resolved to be still 
and work harder at the basic causes of the trouble. However, when 
Father La Farge and George Hunton and the Interracial Council asked 
me to talk with you today, my respect for their goodness and devotion 
translates their request into a command. In this humble way, I offer my 
tribute to their leadership and the twenty-five years work of the 
Catholic Interracial Council in the vineyard of racial justice and fair 
play. 

I should like also to cite the work of Father Fitzpatrick of Fordham, 
including his recent statement on delinquency excerpted last week in 
the New York Post. I hope the Council and the New York Diocese 
will find a way to make this required reading throughout the clergy and 
laity of the Church, the parochial and public schools of the city. I 
would cite also Father Mc Peak’s “Prescription for Harlem” in the 
current issue of the Crisis, and Archbishops Hurley and McCann in 
Cape Town’s Southern Cross proclaiming racial integration in South 
Africa as the way to save Christian civilization. I pay deference to 
President Hulan Jack’s citation of the neighborhood work of the New 


York City Commission on Intergroup Relations as we seek to carry for- 


ward the promotion of neighborhood councils projected years ago in 
the ‘New York Plan,” by Father La Farge and George Hunton. 

It is in this spirit that I shall speak to you briefly on the ‘‘Immorality 
of the Ghetto” as my tribute to this year’s recipients of the James J. 
Hoey Awards for Interracial Justice. Since I have neither the goodness 
nor the scholarship of those saintly men I have cited, I am afraid that 
I shall sound at times like an angry man. But if I do, it will be in the 
spirit of Him who drove the money-changers from the temple. It 
will be my indulgence in the old-fashioned and now apparently out- 
moded virtue of moral indignation. But it will come from a heart that 
tries to beat with Him who, when pinioned-on the Cross, cried: ‘Father, 
forgive them; they know not what they do.” 

It is highly popular today to sound off about juvenile delinquency. 
Everybody is getting into the act with his own personal script. And, 
parenthetically, we have just witnessed the most brazen moral de- 
baunchery perpetuated upon the public in television’s so called quiz 
programs. This is certainly delinquency wholesale. Just as certainly we 
cannot blame this on juveniles nor Negroes nor Puerto Ricans nor the 
ghetto. We have all been concerned recently by criminal actions by 
young people, some of them with Spanish names. Some angry voices 
have labeled them ‘wild animals.” These individuals certainly are and 
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they must be caged. But I went out recently to visit our wild animals 

in the zoo. Most of the large cages ate occupied by only one or two 

lions or tigers or hyenas. Their cages open out upon patios where they 

can romp or sleep in the sun and fresh air. At feeding time, we serve 

them well with carefully selected viands. If their stomachs or teeth 

ache, we supply professional care of a higher order. Then I walked 

again through some houses in East Harlem and Central Harlem and 

the West Side and the lower East Side and Bedford-Stuyvesant in F 
Brooklyn and saw 4, 5 and 6 adults and children caged up in one room 
with something called a toilet serving 4, 6, 8 and more families on a 
floor. Who is treating whom like wild animals? Who is making whom 
wild? While we apply the night stick and the polite concentration camp 
to ghetto escapees, who is cleaning up the ghetto swamp where the 
wildness is bred ? 

Over and over, as I visit settlement houses in the ghetto areas, I hear 
workers in despair describing the wide and deep involvement of these 
young victims in narcotics and dope. As we send in added police, are 
they to give added attention to the dope pusher? Who is responsible 
for the exploitation of these young caged lions with ‘‘grass’” and 
heroin? Who makes fantastic sums of money out of this while young 
people are plied with poisons whose thrall is so terrifying as to make a 
killer out of a gentle farmer’s son? Where is the moral indignation of 
the nice people of the community? Where is the insistence upon pro- 
tection of these youngsters from this vice? Who is to take up the lash 
of public opinion to drive out the money changers who desecrate the 
temple of beings made in the image of God? Who will touch the leper 
or extend his hand to protect Mary Magdalen from the barrage of death 
dealing stones? 

Other angry men would go out into New York Bay and throw a 
shroud over the Statue of Liberty and douse the light that welcomes the 
world’s huddled masses to our shore. They would turn her back upon 
United States citizens from Mississippi or the Caribbean until we 
“clean up the ghetto.” As Father Fitzpatrick points out, we have wel- 
comed into those same slums Irish, Italian, Jew, Greek, German— 
every conceivable strain—subjected them to ghetto living, and, out of 
the brawling, competitive streets seen them build the towers that chal- 
lenge the sky. Who has gotten afraid of American adventure? Who 
will suffer little children and the heavily burdened to come unto Him? 
Are we to continue to blame our problems—our slums and ghettos— 
upon the latest newcomers? Who is to clean up the Augean stables? 
Who will realize that it is the newcomers of each wave who have con- 
tributed so largely to the muscle, the brain and the determination to 
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help solve the problems? Who built this city anyway—was it the In- 
dians, the original settlers, or the newcomers who came in later? 

Then there are some who would discourage the newcomer and slam 
the door of relief in his face. They say to him—if you’ve been here 
366 days, we shall not let you and your children starve. But if you have 
been here only 364 days, you can grovel for your crusts with the dogs. 
What kind of arithemetical morality is this? Where is the spirit of Him 
who lifted up the afflicted and fed the multitude with loaves and fishes 
and walked the streets with the poor and lowly? 

The immorality of the ghetto breeds the immorality of the segre- 
gated school. Five years ago responsible studies revealed that 70% of 
our public elementary and junior high schools are segregated. The 
Supreme court reminded us that modern psychological knowledge indi- 
cates clearly that segregated, racially homogeneous schools damage the 
personality of minority group children. White children are also dam- 
aged—-whether this segregation occurs by law or by fact. Our Board of 
Education rose to the challenge and in December of 1954 proclaimed 
its interpretation of the May 17th decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court 
as a “legal and moral reaffirmation of our fundamental educational 
principles,” declared that “racially homogeneous public schools are 
educationally undesirable” and committed itself to ‘‘approach more 
closely the racially integrated school in all localities.” 

The flesh is so often weaker than the spirit. The moral drive that 
produced the policy lags in its implementation. People in high places 
say, ‘‘after all, the segregated schools are only a little sin, and since 
we've been sinning more or less comfortably for so long, let’s don’t 
clean it up too fast.” “Let’s be practical” is substituted for “‘let’s be 
moral.”” The ghetto pattern and ghetto thinking degrades us all—those 
in the ghetto and those outside. When He said “Suffer little children 
to come unto me,” did He mean for them to march up in separate 
phalanxes—black and white, Jew and Gentile, Irish and Puerto Rican? 
In this issue psychology and morality are hand maidens. We can run 
but “there ain’t no hidin’ place down there.” Sinners may attain heaven 
if they are purged, but the ghetto is malignant immorality that eats into 
the soul and man cannot wait too long or even purgatory cannot re- 
deem him. 

Many of us have come to see that a large measure of delinquency, 
school segregation and racial tension is grounded in the racially re- 
stricted residential pattern—the root of the immorality of the ghetto. 
The President of the United States has vigorously and repeatedly called 
our attention to the depressed countries and nations of the world. (He 
has said that they will not rest content in their poverty while other 
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nations neatby are fat and privileged). He predicts conflict and explo- 
sion unless the rich and powerful nations (of East and West) increas- 
ingly share their resources and knowhow with the poor and weak. 
Certainly we have our depressed areas and districts in this (RICH) 
city, increasingly restless and discontent. Just so surely will there be 
spreading conflict and explosion within our city unless we find ways— 


more rapidly—to increase the share of these districts in the full stream. 


of our community life. Business and industry seem content to employ 
the labor of these people but take little responsibility for their existence 
in crowded tenements and stinking slums. They and government must 
share the moral and “‘realistic’’ responsibility for increases in the hous- 
ing supply at costs these workers can afford, for enforcement of housing 
codes and laws as vigorously as policing the streets, and for opening up 
the total housing supply to all people on the same terms regardless of 
their race, religion or national origin. 

Every landlord or real estate operator or mortgage lender who turns 
his back on one of these families contributes to the sharpening resent- 
ment and tension. So does every housing inspector who “‘looks the other 
way” at code infractions, every court that penalizes housing lawlessness 
by slaps on the wrist, any policeman with his hand in the “back door”’ 
of numbers gambling or prostitution or the dope traffic. The ghetto is 
to be recognized for what it really is—a stinking cancerous blot upon 
the morality of the entire community. There are devils to be cast out; 
there are money changers to be whipped out of the temple; there is 
high need for moral indignation, not at the victims but at the per- 
petrators and exploiters of the ghetto. 

And even those of us now confined to the ghetto pattern are not 
without our moral responsibilities. We are responsible to do all in our 
power to preserve the integrity of our family life, to condemn lawless- 
ness by black and white alike, to educate our children, to knock on the 
door when opportunities are opened, to organize, to vote, to fight 
despair, to join with the forces in and out of the ghetto who are fight- 
ing to eliminate the ghetto itself. Respect comes not to those who 
whimper or whine but to those who stand on their own feet and do all 
they can with what they have, little as it may be. 

Fortunately, there are arising giants, in and out of Government, in 
and out of the Church, who cry out and labor against the injustice and 
immorality of the ghetto. We celebrate today people like James J. 
Hoey and the honored recipients of the award in his name. There are 
the Cardinal Spellmans, Father LaFarges, the George Huntons, the 
Catholic Interracial Council, and growing hundreds of leaders in the 
Protestant and Jewish faiths and in their lay organizations. Mayor 
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Robert F. Wagner, in proclaiming the policy of the “Open City,” de- 
clared, “As a matter of morality as well as law, all New Yorkers must 
have the right to bargain for their shelter in a freely, open competitive 
housing market.” The “Open City’ as a moral city pervades the words 
and work of most of our leading city officials. The organization of in- 
creasing numbers of neighborhood councils of the type that Father 
LaFarge and George Hunton have advocated would provide a channel 
for citizens to support and develop the open city. 

But our time is running out. Our national and international obliga- 
tions are pressing on every side. Our leadership in the world must rest 
upon the morality of our way of life. Even the great Sir Lancelot could 
not find the Holy Grail because “his honor rooted in dishonor stood.” 
The Lord has allowed us to develop a way of life based upon the ever- 
lasting sanctity of every human being. He will not permit us to be the 
custodian of that light unless our hands are clean. Civilizations that 
have failed this trust have gone down into the dust. 

The Communists—and many of the darker uncommitted peoples— 
will not let us stand before the world in raiment of shining white 
which hides the cancers and sores and the cloven hoof of racial in- 
justice and ghetto immorality. But important as our world role may be, 
even more vital is the cleanliness and sanctity of our own nation—its 
internal moral fibre. 

They taught me an expression down South. When somebody said or 
did something bad, we chastized by shaking the head and saying, “God 
don’t love ugly.” Certainly, He doesn’t love immorality and I would 
believe He doesn’t love the ghetto. What he does not love, He may 
punish with hell-fire itself, but His compassion is great and redeems us 
when we reject the immoral and the ugly and embrace the true and the 
beautiful. 

I plead for the moral indignation and the hard, tough work to be 
done to eradicate the immorality of the ghetto. In this spirit, I salute 
the honored recipients of the Eighteenth Annual Presentation of the 
James J. Hoey Awards. 
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STUDIED IN CITIES 


Report on 8 Areas Asserts 
Realty Values in All-White 
Sections Do Not Fall 


NO PATTERN DETECTED 


But Study Says Non-Whites 
Often Bring a Stability in 
Prices to Neighborhoods 


By THOMAS W. ENNIS 

The widespread belief that 
real estate values fall when non- 
whites enter a previously all- 
white neighborhood has been 


hoods in eight cities across the 
country. 

The study’ s major finding is 
that the entry of non-whites 
into an all-white neighborhood 
was much more often associ- 
ated with price improvement or 
stability than with price weak- 
ening. 

No single or uniform pattern 


of nonwhite influence on prop- 
erty could be detected, the 


pens to prices when non-whites 
enter a neighborhood seems to 
depend on a variety of circum- 
stances which may influence 
prices upward or downward, or 
leave them unaffected. 


Factors Are Listed 


The influencing factors, the 
study finds are the following: 

§GThe strength of the whites’ 
desire to move out of a neigh- 
—" when non-whites come 


‘The strength of non-whites’ 


desire to move in. 


ENTRY OF NEGROES 


rejected in a study of neighbor- 


study says. Rather, what hap-. 


—_— 


GThe willingness of white 
families to purchase property 
in a racially mixed neighbor- 
hood. . 
GThe choice of housing avail- 
able to white families. 

qHousing available to non- 
whites. 


prices. 
GThe state of business condi- 
tions, 


erty values. 
The study, called “Property 
Values and Race” has just been 


California Press. It was written 
by Luigi Laurenti, who has 


versity of California in Berkeley. 
The study reports the find- 
ings of one phase of a broad in- 


involving minority racial and 
ethnic groups which is being 
conducted by the Commission 
on Race and Housing. 

The commission, formed in 
1955, is an independent citizens’ 
group headed by Earl B. 


Schwulst, president and chair-: 
man of the Bowery Savings 


Bank of New York. The com- 
possible by a grant from the 


jFund for the Republic. An ear- 


lier study on discrimination in 
housing, called ‘Where Shall 
We Live,” attracted wide at- 
tention when it was published 
by the commission in 1958. 


Eight Cities Studied 


Much of the new report is 
based on Mr, Laurenti’s own 
studies in San Francisco and 
Oakland, Calit., and Philadel- 
phia, He also evaluates similar 
studies made independently of. 
the commission in Chicago, 


Kansas City, Detroit and Port-. 
y |white occupancy displayed 


land, Ore. 

In San Francisco the sale 
prices of 5,417 homes in twenty 
formerly all-white neighbor- |to 
hoods which underwent some. 


compiled. 

The sale prices of 4,495 addi- 
tional houses in nineteen close- 
ly comparable neighborhoods 
which remained all-white were 
also tabulated. Neighborhoods | be 
were selected to give as much 


diversity as possible in price 


—_ 


——— 
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GRelative levels of home 


the study. 
For each pair of neighbor- 


GThe long-run trend of prop- the relationship of test prices to 


published by the University of 


taught economics at the Uni- 


vestigation of housing problems. 


degree of non-white entry were. 


were made. These were 


control prices before and after 
nonwhite entry, and the relative 
test and control 


Study of the com 
ed the following conclu-. 


GiIn 41 per cent of the com- 
parisons, test prices stayed 
within 5 per cent of the control} 
ces, indi no significant 
aigrerence MP ce behavior. 

ethos cont cf the com 

test prices were rela- 


prices by margins of 5 to 9 per} 
mission’s work has been made |= 


Relationships Varied ) 
From the Gute of the first 
non-white en at the be 


percentage 

creases for test prices than for 
control prices. The remaining 
41 per cent showed larger in- 
creases for control prices. 

Neither the price class of the} 
tést neighborhood nor its per- 
centage of non-white occupancy 
showed any steady relationship 


‘to the observed price movement. p 


All ranges of price and pnt 
behavio and inferior test price 
bier Bey, compered with con- 


pees concludes that} 
By changes which can be 


connected with the fact of non-| 
white entry are not uniform, as 


often alleged, but diverse. pn | 


pending on circumstances, racial 

peme in a 2p ge gente may| 
depressing or it may be 

stimulating to real estate — 


natin a a PE ca i be ll 
class, degree of non-white occu-; The study finds that the odds 
pancy and other factors. are about four to one that house 

The fluctuation of prices in ulead ces in a neighborhood entered 
neighborhoods entered by non-/| by non-whites will keep up with 


thoods two types of price ise ing 


4ifive nonwhite buyers, two out 


| for housing in racially mixed 


cisco area revealed the follow- 


fAlmost as many non-white 
buyers purchased for cash, plus 
a first mortgage, as did peg 
(48 per cent as against 53 per 
cent). 

GResort to second mortgages 
wag about the same for non- 
whites and whites—two out of 


of six white buyers. 

{For non-whites, cash down 
payments were 17 to 25 per cent 
less than those made by white 
buyers. 7 

GFirst xg gd extended to 
non-whites were as large or 
‘larger than those granted to 
whites, and involved the same 
‘loan-price ratios. | 

GRecorded interest rates were 
the — for non-whites as for 


are generally © 
the neighborhood studies in Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Detroit and 
| Portland. 


Demand Is Important 


The study notes that discus- 
sions of race and property 
values assume that the demand 


neighborhoods must come en- 
tirely, or almost entirely, from 
non-whites—that few if any 
whites will consider buying 
roperty in such areas. , 
This doubtless has been 4rue, 
in the past, the study says, and 
it means that the effect of ra- 


large addition to the neighbor-; 
hood supply of housing avail-{ ; 
able to non-whites. : 


and in varying degrees. 
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CONSISTENCIES IN ATTITUDES TOWARD 
NEGRO HOUSING 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 


University of Minnesota 


Much of the research: on attitudes 
has assumed that a person has a single 
attitude toward a given object. This is 
probably because most of .this research 
has been guided by behaviorist theory, 
which considers behavior a specific re- 
sponse to a given stimulus. On the 
other hand, both psychoanalytic and 


symbolic interactionist theory would 


expect many attitudes to be ambiguous 
and/or inconsistent. By . “inconsistent 
attitudes” I mean that a given individ- 
ual may hold a number of attitudes to- 
ward the same object, perhaps applica- 
ble in different settings, but logically 
incompatible if they should be con- 
fronted with each other in the same 
setting. 

The study of race attitudes has been 
partially an exception to the tendency 
of attitude researchers to ignore the 
inconsistency of attitudes. An early 
study by LaPiere’ showed that propri- 
etors of hotels and restaurants mani- 
fested one set of attitudes toward the 
Chinese (openly hostile) when asked 
by mail to hold reservations for them, 
but another set of attitudes (formally 
polite) when confronted with a Chi- 
_ Mese customer in the flesh. Levinson 
and Sanford? discovered several inter- 
esting inconsistencies in their study of 
stereotypes. They found that there was 
one stereotype of the Jew as cliquish 
and clannish, but another stereotype of 
the Jew as “pushy” and seeking integra- 
tion. In a fascinating field experiment, 


Assistance in carrying out some phases - 


of the research on which this article is 
based was provided by my students Frank 
Caro and Samuel Wallace. 


1 Richard T. LaPiere, “Attitudes Versus 
Actions,” Social Forces, 13 (December, 
1934), pp. 230-237. 


2Daniel J. Levinson and R. Nevitt San- 
ford. “A Scale for the Measurement of 
-. Anti-Semitism,” The Journal of Psychology, 
17 (April, 1944), pp. 339-370. 


Saenger and Gilbert® found that there 


was no relationship between a cus- 
tomer’s expressed willingness to be 
waited on by Negro sales personnel 
and their actual tendency to select or 
avoid a Negro sales clerk when con- 
fronted with a choice. Aurbach, Cole- 
man, and Mausner* recently demon- 
strated that different forms of a ques- 
tionnaire will elicit markedly different 
proportions of people in favor of “fair 
housing” legislation: one form present- 
ed the law as a device which “enforces 
integrated housing”; the other form 
presented the law as a protective device 
assuring the rights of individuals to 
seek housing in a free market regard- 
less of race or color. Gunnar Myrdal® 
raised this matter of inconsistency of 
attitude to a principle in the study of 
race relations. He held that there was 
a fundamental dilemma in American 
whites’ attitudes toward Negroes, that 
whereas they believed in repressing 
and segregating them, they also be- 
lieved in dealing with them in terms 
of justice and democracy. 

I suspect there is ambiguity and in- 
consistency in all but the most super- 
ficial attitudes, that we do mingle love 
and hate (as Freud said), and that we 
do respond to the varied and diverse 
aspects of experiences and situations 
(as the interactionists would have it). 
Yet so much of contemporary research 


3 Gerhart Saenger and Emily Gilbert, 
“Customer Reactions to the Integration of 
Negro Sales Personnel,” International Jour- 
nal of Opinion and Attitude Research,” 4 
(Spring, 1950), pp. 57-76. 

4 Herbert A. Aurbach, John R. Coleman, 
and Bernard Mausner, “Restrictive and Pro- 
tective Viewpoints of Fair Housing Legisla- 
tion: A Comparative Study of Attitudes,” 
— Problems, 8 (Fall, 1960), pp. 118- 
125. 

5 Gunnar Myrdal, with the assistance of 
Richard Sterner and Arnold Rose, An 
a Dilemma, New York: Harper, 
1 ; 
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still assumes that an individual can 
have only one attitude toward a given 
object, and so much of contemporary 
practice still assumes that attitudes are 
consistent. Even in the field of race 
attitudes we are likely to do surveys 
showing that such and such a propor- 
tion of whites are against desegrega- 
tion of schools, or that a majority of 
whites think that Negroes are danger- 
ous. Yet by probing just beneath the 
surface, one can find marked incon- 
sistencies and self-contradictions in 
race attitudes, as I shall demonstrate 
by using crude statistical comparisons 
of responses elicited in an interview 
survey in Minneapolis. 


TOPIC OF RESEARCH, 
PROCEDURE AND SAMPLE 


Although the Negroes of Minne- 
apolis comprise only 2 per cent of the 
total population of the city, they share 
with Negroes in other urban areas of 
the United States the problem of find- 
ing adequate housing. Among the 
causes of difficulties which Negroes 
experience in finding housing are ob- 
jections of white residents to having 
Negro neighbors. Northern whites’ re- 
sistances to living near Negroes are a 
composite of many attitudes. It was 
the original purpose of our survey to 
measure the extent of the opposition 
to mixed racial residence, and we 
sought to approach the matter with 
many different questions. The chief 
finding that emerged from our ques- 
tioning was that we could not, in fact, 
measure the extent of the opposition, 


as we got almost as many different re-. 


sults as we had approaches to the 
question. In other words, attitudes 
(and behaviors reported in answers 
tO questions) are inconsistent. 


Construction of the Interstate Free- 
way System has provided an oppor- 
tunity for studying restrictive attitudes 
under unusually realistic conditions. A 
freeway will cut a swath, one block 
wide and thirty blocks long, through 


a large Minneapolis residential area, 
and those living in the area face the 
necessity of finding new housing. Some 
of the neighborhoods crossed by the 
area studied are racially mixed. What 
makes the attitudes toward Negro 
housing of this population interesting 
is the fact that it is, of necessity, sen- 
sitized to the whole question of hous- 
ing. For the families forced to find new 
homes, questions concerning the ac- 
ceptability of Negro neighbors assume 
an unusually pertinent and present 
meaning. The study attempts to dis- 
cover the reactions of this group to 
its own housing in the presence or ab- 
sence of Negro neighbors, the manner 
in which attitudes toward Negroes af- 
fects its preferences for future hous- 
ing, and the way in which the group 
views Negroes’ problems in finding 
housing. 

The area to be taken by the Free- 
way had a population of about 650 
families, and it was planned to reach 
half of these in the study. Using a 
prepared questionnaire and following 
instructions on interviewing proce- 
dures, students in a sociology class in- 
terviewed respondents in every second 
housing unit in the area. One adult 
member of each household was inter- 
viewed. Of the original sample of 325, 
28 could not be reached in the inter- 
viewing conducted between October 
17 and November 21, 1959, even 
though the interviewers were instruct- 
ed to try on three different occasions. 
A validity check by comparing an- 
swers within the questionnaries elimi- 
nated three interviews. The sample in- 
cluded 16 Negro households which 
were excluded from the present analy- 
sis.° The final sample size was 278. 


6 The small number of Negro house- 
holds found in the original sample does 
not indicate much about the extent of racial 
mixture in the neighborhood, as the area 
studied was a long, narrow strip, and there 


- could be Negroes living across the street 


from our households without having a 
chance of getting into the original sample 
themselves. . 
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In addition to being tabulated as a 
whole, the data were analyzed separate- 
ly for those who owned their own 
homes and for renters, and for those 
who had and those who did not have 
Negro neighbors. The criterion for 
having a Negro neighbor was an indi- 
cation by the respondent that a Negro 
family lived within half a block on 
any side.’ The sample included 96 
home owners with no Negro neigh- 
bors, 60 home owners with Negro 
neighbors, 87 renters with no Negro 
neighbors, and 35 renters with Negro 
neighbors. 

In order to assess the generalizability 
of the findings, we shall report some 
characteristics of the sample. The area 


is predominantly one of single family - 


homes, with some scattered duplexes 
and small apartment houses. The 
median age of the respondents was 42 
years, and 78 per cent of them were 
married. While the typical home own- 
er was in his early fifties, the renters 
as a group were much younger, having 
a median age in the low thirties. No 
attempt was made to interview an 
equal number of men and women, and 


almost two-thirds of the respondents: 


were women. Seventy per cent of the 
women in the sample listed their oc- 


7 This is not a thoroughly reliable cri- 
terion since some whites are not aware of 
the presence of Negro neighbors. C.f. A. M. 


Rose, F. Atelsek and L. McDonald, “Neigh-. 


borhood Reactions to Isolated Negro Resi- 
dents,” American Sociological Review, 18 
(October, 1953), pp. 497-507. But con- 
scious monawareness of Negro neighbors 
might be considered as equivalent to the 
subjective absence of Negro neighbors. 
There may also be some cases of respond- 
ents who were aware of Negro neighbors 
but lied to the interviewers. However, since 
the total of those reporting no Negro 
neighbors is about two-thirds of the whole 
sample—a proportion which coincides with 
our impressions of the proportion actually 
without Negro neighbors—the number re- 
porting no Negro neighbors and actually 
having them must be small. We doubt that 
there are any cases of white persons re- 
porting Negro neighbors who actually do 
not have them. 


cupations as housewife; the remainder 
were employed outside their homes on 
a full- or part-time basis. Those with 
occupations, both male and female, 
were located most frequently in cleri- 
cal, skilled, and semi-skilled jobs. Both 
the highest (professional) and lowest 
(slightly skilled and laborer) occupa- 
tional groups were only lightly repre- 
sented (4.3 per cent and 6.4 per cent 
of the respondents respectively ). Satis- 
faction with current career, including 
that of housewife, seems reasonably 
high, with two-thirds indicating they 


would choose the same career if they 


were 18 years of age again. 


Most respondents were high school 
graduates, and approximately one-third 
reported additional education. : Three- 
fourths of the respondents reported 
that they had attended church in the 
four-week period preceding their in- 
terview. The majority were Protestants 
(67.5 per cent) with Lutheran being 
the most strongly represented single 
denomination (32.4 per cent). 


On a six-level social stratification 
scale, the respondents generally rated 
themselves as either upper-middle 
class or lower-middle class (46.4 per 
cent and 41.4 per cent, respectively ). 
Some support is given to the economic 
class-self ratings by the fact that they 
correlate closely with a furniture rat- 
ing made by the interviewer. The very 
low relationship between class self-rat- 
ings and educational level reflects the 
presence of college students of low cur- 
rent economic status among the resi- 
dents as much as it may indicate any 
inadequacy of the self-ratings. Home 
owners rated their class positions high- 
er than did renters (chi square = 


13.32).° 


8 Unless otherwise indicated, all reported 
chi square values will be for 2x2 matrices. 
All tests are two-tailed. The 5 per cent 
level of significance was arbitrarily selected. 
Critical value for a two-tailed chi-square 
test at the 5 per cent level, with one degree 
of freedom, is 3.84. 
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Home owners reported their homes 
as having a median value of about 
$15,750. Those in all-white neighbor- 
hoods reported a median value of 
$17,300 while those with Negro neigh- 
bors claimed a substantially lower val- 
ue of $13,500. Median rental payment 
was between $85 and $86 with no 
apparent difference between the two 
kinds of neighborhoods. 


FINDINGS INDICATING: INCONSISTENT 
ATTITUDES 


1. Spontaneous attitudes vs. invited 
statements of preference regarding Ne- 
gro neighbors. 

When asked a general open-ended 
question regarding the respects in 
which they were dissatisfied with their 
present neighborhood, only 7.7 per 
cent of those with Negro neighbors 
mentioned these neighbors. Similarly, 
when asked a general open-ended ques- 
tion regarding the characteristics they 
would look for in a future neighbor- 
hood, only 11 per cent said they would 
look for an all-white neighborhood. 
However, when asked specifically how 
they felt about neighborhoods with 
regard to racial composition, 74 per 
cent expressed a preference for an all- 
white neighborhood. On the other 
hand, when asked a loaded (but not 
unrealistic for Minneapolis) question 
about whether they would object to 
living in a neighborhood where there 
were one or two Negro families who 
kept up their homes and tried to be 
good neighbors, only 19 per cent gave 
negative answers. Obviously, the pro- 
portion of people who express antip- 
athy to having Negro neighbors de- 
pends greatly on the way the question 
is put. 


2. Present behavior and future pref- 
erence. 

Those who live in mixed neighbor- 
hoods are no more likely to mention 
a racial factor as one of the three main 
considerations in the selection of a 
future neighborhood than are those 
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who live in an all-white neighborhood 
(11 per cent of both groups men- 
tioned their preference for. an all- 
white neighborhood). That is, no re- 
lationship was found between the pres- 
ent behavior of having or not having 
a Negro neighbor and preference for 
an all-white neighborhood in the im- 
mediate future. This is comparable to 
Saenger and Gilbert's finding of no 
relationship between behavioral selec- 
tion of a white or Negro salesperson 
and expressed preference for avoiding 
Negro salespersonnel. 


3. Status self-evaluations and pres- 
ence of a Negro neighbor. 

Fear of loss of status, in the eyes of 
others, seems to be a major reason for 
opposing having Negro neighbors. 
(Thirty-two per cent of the respond- 
ents mentioned this when asked to ex- 
plain why they “ser aang to live in an 
all-white neighborhood.) Yet when 
class self-rating was correlated with 
presence or absence of a Negro neigh- 
bor, the relationship was so low as not 
to be significant (biserial r=.09). 
This is in spite of the fact, noted earli- 
er, that home owners with Negro 
neighbors had homes for which they 
reported a substantially lower value 
than did those who lived in all-white 
neighborhoods. Apparently subjective 
class self-rating does not suffer from 
the presence of Negro neighbors, al- 
though fear of loss of status is a major 
reason for opposing Negroes as neigh- 
bors. 


4. Fears concerning Negro in-migra- 
tion and residential stability. 

While 66 per cent of the white re- 
spondents believe the presence of a 
Negro in their neighborhood reduces 
the value of the property, and 32 per 
cent believe the presence of a Negro 
in their neighborhood reduces their 
status, these and other negative beliefs 
did not make them move away. Those 
in racially mixed neighborhoods were 
at least as residentially stable as those 
in all-white neighborhoods. Eighty per 
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cent of the white home-owners in both 
all-white and racially mixed neighbor- 
hoods reported that they had not 
moved within the past three years. 
Among renters, 40 per cent of those 
in racially mixed neighborhoods have 
not moved within the past three years, 
but only 32 per cent of those who live 
in all-white neighborhoods indicate 
this. 


5. Fears about intermarriage and ob- 
jections to Negro neighbors. 

While a major reason given against 
living in mixed neighborhoods is the 
possible consequence of intermarriage 
when white children grow up in prox- 
imity to Negro children (33 per cent 
of those favoring living in an all-white 
neighborhood said this when asked 
why they gave this preference), those 
who have children themselves showed 
greater willingness to have Negroes 
live in the same building with them 
than did those without children (chi 
square = 10.79). 


6. Negro housing needs and. solu- 
tions. 

. While fewer than 20 per cent be- 
lieved that plenty of housing is avail- 
able to Negroes, and it is generally 
known that practically no more land 
for residential construction is available 
in the city of Minneapolis, the most 
popular choice (in a checklist of pos- 
sibilities) for increasing the amount of 
housing available to Negroes (stated 
by 45 per cent) is to build more hous- 
ing in Negro neighborhoods. 


| 7. Public positions concerning an 
“open occupancy” law and knowledge 
of these posttions. 

While in fact the local newspapers 
and most clergymen have openly and 
_strongly favored an open occupancy 
law for sometime, the great majority 
of the respondents said they did not 
know the positions of these groups. On 
’ the other hand, practically all the elect- 
ed public officials have in fact avoided 
public commitments concerning the 
open occupancy bill, bue a much larg- 
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ef proportion of the respondents 
ascribed positions to them than to the 
newspapers or clergymen. A majority 
of the respondents thought that the 
mayor and their ward alderman op- 
posed the proposed law, and a plurali- 
ty thought that the governor, their 
State senator, and state representative 
were in favor of such legislation. 


8. Neighborhood integration and the 
presence of Negro neighbors. 


Considering the extensive verbal 
expression of concern about having 
Negro neighbors, their presence makes 
little difference in the extent of neigh- 
borhood integration for the whites. The 
extent of neighborhood integration 
was measured by three indices (see 
Table 1), and while there are differ- 
ences regarding these between owners 
and renters, they are little affected by 
the presence or absence of Negro 
neighbors. This finding, unlike those 
previously mentioned, is not reported 
to indicate inconsistency of attitude, 
but to support one implication of the 
finding of inconsistency—namely, that 
little is changed by the presence of a 
few Negro neighbors. Additional data 
along this line, which are especially 
interesting in view of the greater pro- 
portion of owners than of renters ex-. 
pressing antagonism toward having 
Negto neighbors (chi square = 12.06), 
are the following: two-thirds of the 
renters said that they had not gotten 
to know any Negroes in the neighbor- 
hood while only one-third of the home 
owriers said the same (chi square = 
8.71). Owners reported meeting Ne- 
groes at neighborhood meetings more 
often than did renters (chi square = 
7.00). While it appears that neighbor- 
hood integration of renters in this are. 
is basically very low, what little the: 
is. is not inhibited by the presence of 
Negro families. 


SOME ADDITIONAL FINDINGS 


A few additional findings from the 
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TABLE 1 


NEIGHBORHOOD INTEGRATION AS MEASURED BY NUMBER OF 
NEIGHBORS NAMES KNOWN, NUMBER OF NEIGHBORS EVER 
VISITED AND NUMBER OF NEIGHBORS CONSIDERED GOOD FRIENDS 


Home owners with 


3 No Negro 
Median number of: neighbors 
Neighbors’ names known 10.1 
Neighbors ever visited 6.2 
Neighbors considered good 
friends 4.4 


survey will be summarized here for the 
light they shed on attitudes toward 
Negro housing, recognizing how un- 
stable these attitudes are. 

Fear of depreciation of land values, 
“don't like Negroes,” the possibility of 
intermarriage, and fear of what friends 
think of one who has Negro neighbors 
(interpreted as “status”), are, in order 
of importance, the reasons listed by re- 
spondents for their preference for .an 
all-white neighborhood. Beliefs that 
Negroes are dirty, or that they make 
bad and dangerous neighbors were not 
frequently mentioned. Owners tended 
to give depreciation of land values as. 
a reason significantly more often than 
do renters (chi square = 15.29). 

When asked their opinion of Negro 
families who live in neighborhoods in 
which they are the only Negroes, re- 
spondents gave no clear reaction pat- 
tern. Some expected that the Negroes 
would feel uncomfortable. A number 
saw the situation as one in which the 
Negro was trying to advance himself 
socially, while a larger proportion pre- 
ferred to judge on the basis of the 
particular persons involved. A ma- 
jority (57 per cent) fele that in such 
a situation Negroes would encounter 
unfriendliness from white neighbors. 
Renters suggested this difficulty signi- 
ficantly more often than did home 
owners (chi square = 5.98). 

More than a third of the respond- 
ents thought that only a low status 
white family would live in a neigh- 


Renters with 


Some Negro No Negro Some Negro 
neighbors neighbors neighbors 
9.2 3.6 3.2 
4.2 1.6 1.7 
2.6 1.0 1.1 


borhood otherwise completely Negro. 
Over 40 per cent expressed the opin- 
ion that Negroes would cause some 
kind of trouble for such a white fam- 
ily. 

Some indication of variation in ex- 
pressed willingness to associate with 
Negroes was sought by asking two so- 
cial-distance-type questions. Response 
to these indicate that 86 per cent of 
the respondents were not opposed to 
integrated schools, and that approxi- 
mately 42 per cent thought that Ne- 
groes should be permitted to live in 
the same building with white persons. 


Partially to indicate the respondents’ 
conception of Negro mobility and also 
to get opinions on the future of racial 
integration, questions were asked about 
the future composition of most Min- 
neapolis neighborhoods. Thirty-nine 
per cent thought that most Minneapo- . 
lis neighborhoods would be mostly 
white in the future, and 18 per cent 
predicted that most neighborhoods 
would probably be evenly mixed white 
and Negro. These reali§tic and “toler- 
ant” answers are to be compared with 
those of the 15 per cent estimating 
that most neighborhoods would be all 
white, and the 6 per cent saying they 
would be all or mostly Negro. The 
latter answers are probably especially 
unrealistic in that only 2 per cent of 
Minneapolis’ population is Negro to- 
day, and the rate of emigration from 
the Southern states is not likely to con- 


tinue at the same high rate at which it 
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occurred during the past 45 years be- 
cause of the lower proportion of Ne- 
groes remaining in the rural South and 
because the migration has been increas- 
ingly westward rather than northward. 
Among the renters in the sample, it 
was those with Negro neighbors who 
particularly overestimated the future 
proportion of Negroes in the local 
population (chi square = 3.89). 


For respondents who saw a trend 
tO more racial mixture in local neigh- 
borhoods, the reason most frequently 
given was the current migration pat- 
tern of Negroes moving out of the 
South into the North. Those who fore- 
saw less residential mixing in the fu- 
ture most frequently gave as their rea- 
son the notion that races prefer to re- 
main segregated. It is noteworthy that 
those with Negro neighbors perceived 
a trend towards more racial mixture 
as a result of Negro migration from 
the South significantly more often than 
those in all-white neighborhoods (chi 
square = 8.20). 


In attempting to explain why neigh- 
borhoods tend to be racially segregated, 
respondents most frequently (63 per 
cent) said that Negroes prefer to live 
with other Negroes. The second most 
frequent reason (53 per cent) given 
for segregated neighborhoods was that 
property owners refuse to see or rent 
to Negroes. The third most frequent 
answer (21 per cent) was that since 
Negroes can afford only the cheapest 
housing, they live together where hous- 
ing is cheap: this was stated by re- 
spondents with Negro neighbors more 
often thar: those without Negro neigh- 
bors (chi square = 10.22). 


When asked for their own opinion 
about the proposed open occupancy 
law, a majority (52 per cent) opposed 
the legislation. Thirty per cent were 
in favor while 18 per cent reported 
no opinion. Home owners were sig- 


nificantly more often opposed to open | 


occupancy than were renters (chi 
square = 3.87 ). 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS _ 


CONCLUSION: THE INCONSISTENCY 
OF ATTITUDES 


This survey of attitudes toward Ne- 
gro housing problems among white 
residents of a Minneapolis area was 
conducted because they were faced 
with the specific problem of finding 
new housing for themselves (as a re- 
sult of dislocation by the forthcoming 
construction of a freeway), and be- 
cause some who lived near Negroes 
could be compared with others who 
did not live near Negroes. The find- 
ings show a mixture of ignorance and 
knowledge concerning Negro housing 
problems and what can be done about 
them, as well as a mixture of tolerance 
and prejudice toward having Negroes 
as neighbors. The most significant find- 
ing that emerged from the study was 
that most of the expressed attitudes 
were contradicted by other expressed 
attitudes or by reports of behavior. 
Since the inconsistencies are shown by 
averages and correlations, they are not 
characteristic of al] respondents: cer- 
tainly some of the anti-Negro and of 
the pro-equality respondents are con- 
sistent. 


But these inconsistencies apply to 
many or most of the respondents, and 
reveal a good deal about the mental 
dilemma which these northern white 
people have concerning Negroes and 
their relations with them. They indi- 
cate that there is a good deal of psycho- 
logical rationalization of traditional 
and purely “emotional” negative atti- 
tudes toward having Negro neighbors, 
and suggest that this propensity to 
rationalize could turn negativism into 
at least grudging acceptance if some 
outside force would oblige these peo- 
ple to live in mixed neighborhoods. 
They also indicate that most measures 
of opposition or willingness to live 
near Negroes, and of support for or 
Opposition to any given policy with 
regard to Negro housing, cannot be re- 
garded as having much reliability or 
validity. 
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; = CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
WV : - ey 38 Park ‘Row, New York 38, N. Y. 


A HOUSING PROGRAM 


ens developed by the 1961 CORE Housing Institute 


written by William Fischer Revised and distributed by the 
‘Philadelphia CORE PROGRAM DEPARTMENT 


I, SUMMARY 


A. CORE's primary role in integrating housing is in the use of 

3 direct action: testing, negotiating, and non-violent picketing 
or sit-ins aimed at bringing about a rapid abandonment of 
discriminatory practices, 


B. CORE's secondary jobs are to promote the use of legal redress 
and to cooperate with other forces working to integrate housing. 


|  C.:. A third function will be to obtain a list of bona fide tenants 
‘ ue and/or buyers, and may include developing a list of available 
housing in all-white neighborhoods. 


‘II. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


A. Housing discrimination is extremely widespread, and strongly 
entrenched. The North has moved backward in this area. Of 
all new housing built since World War II in the United States, 
only 2% has been available to Negroes, and more than half of 

er oe that was in “all-Negro” areas. 
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B. Negroes do not apply for housing in “white” areas in sizeable 
numbers. In five years of house-building (while learning the 
business) Morris Milgram did not have any Negro applicants. 


C. There is a reluctance to move in even when ar area has been 
| “opened up.” Levittown, Pennsylvania has 4,000 houses and 
10 Negro families; Levittown, New York has 15,000 houses and 
3 Negro families, 


D. White home owners entertain some strong fears, generally 
unfounded, which make housing discrimination different 
from other types: 


1, Loss of status 
2. Loss of investment value in home 
ree : 3. Possibility of being only white family left on the block 
| 4. Possibility of lowered school standards. 


Itt. DIRECT ACTION PROCEDURE 
A. Choice of Targets 
Testing for discrimination should be complete and thorough, 


in all types of housing. In reaching decisions: as to a target 
for direct action the follcwing should be considered: 


ae 
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“yg 1. Priority, in ‘terms of the type of housing most in demand 
(sales, rentals, price range). 


2. Value of housing -- it's very important to pick housing that's 
of a good investment value. It is easier to find Negro appli- 
cants and whites who are willing to move in. 


3. Racial composition of area -- the best work can be done in all 
white areas, rather than pockets of discrimination in areas - 
largely integrated. 


4, Size and importance of Real Estate Operator -- When it is only 


possible to act on one company at a time, it may be best to 
select a large operator rather than a small one since a victory 


_-with a large concern will open ” more units. 
B, Testing 


1. | Negro Testers. 


aati 


a. An applicant need not: be bona fide for the purposes 

| of checking. for the presence of discrimination. A couple 
is most desirable, but a single male or female is fine. 
The tester should have a detailed personal "story" about 
his occupation and employer, salary, present adérese. size 
of family, and the down-payment he can afford. A general. 
rule-of-thumb is that a person can afford to buy a home 
about 2% times his annual salary, or he can pay rent : 
amounting to 20% of his salary. 


b. The bona fide applicant is essential to the actual reversal 
of discriminatory policy, whether by CORE activity or by 
complaint under Fair Housing Laws, If possible, the appli-- 
cant should bring his family with him when house hunting. 
The personal confrontation with flesh-and-blood human beings 
can help break down a real estate man previously determined 
to turn away Negroes. The applicant should be prepared to 
make the down-payment if the house is offered to him. The 

applicant must be persietent in the face of évasive tactics. 
(CORE should interview applicant carefully to ascertain his 
housing needs and outline an approach for him to follow). 


<P White Testers ("Control") 


White testers need not be bona fide applicants. They, too, 
should have a persons1 "story" to tell if questioned. This 
story should include lower qualifications than the Negro 
testers (lower salary, less cash for down-payment , more 
children, etc.) 


3. Procedure 


Both Negro testers and white controls should ask for 
the same type Housing, so results will be comparable. 
Inquiries should be made as to availability of present 
and future units. Information should be written down 

_. in the office (a perfectly natural thing for the house 
hunter to do). Be sure to get the name of the person 
talked to. 


- 1. 
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a) The white control group may test after the 
Negro test group to prove conclusively that the 
pester is still available. 


b) If the management is likely to suspect white 
testers who follow the Negro group, it will 
be necessary to have the white team test first. 


c) "Sandwich. testing” may be used -- with a white 
ccatrol group both preceeding and following the 


test group. 


d) Telephone testing can be used in certain cases. 
Give your needs and establish availability of 
units, then say "By the way, I am a Negro," and 
see what happens or go out for a personal inspection 
of the premises, 


C, Negotiation 


The appointment for the negotiation session can be made 
by phone or in person. One should identify himself from 
his CORE group. Be firm but polite. 


The negotiating teams should be interracial, and depending 
upon the situation, the testers shoudl be included (some- 
times the inclusion of the bogus white testers might be 


_ , unnecessarily provecative. On the other hand, the presence 
of the Negro tester makes it difficult for the real estate 


operator to say that this particular Negro is unacceptable. 
One of the negotiaters should take notes. 


One should always enter negotiating session with real demands. 
First negotiation should leave the the manager's office to 
consider the matter further, assuming he's not ready to yis2ld. 
Ultimatems should come only after a series of negotiations 
show that conciliation is hopeless. 


In negotiating, if the manager is obstinate, stress the law 

and the climate of opinion rather than philosophical arguments 
for equal treatment. Use imagination in countering his excuses: 
when a realtor sayd "My tenants will be against it and will 


_ move out," Boston CORE polled his tenants to disprove him 
"(after making sure beforehand that the poll results were likely 
‘to be good). 


After negotiation session, write the manager a letter summing 


-, up what occurred, and stating CORE’s desire to purse the: 
matter ferther. If he claimed he dcven't really discriminate, 


be sure to get in "We were very pleased to learn..." This 
letter will serve as the record of the session, 


D. Direct Action 


1. 


Reason for: Builders may well fight the new law all the way 
_ to the. ‘Supreme Comets: Even if they don't, few house: seekers 
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will be patient poe Be to wait out the complaint procedure 
(tf the operation of other state laws are any guide). If we 
.., Want to get real resulte for families ready to move, we must act. 


; 2. Picketing: should be effective on Sundays when most people hunt 


houses, An example of the powsr of picketing is that Boston 

CORE couldn't even get to see the biggest slumlord in town for 
weeks, but when they arrived to picket, he was there ready to 
talk. New York CORE conducted a successful 80 hour-round-the- 


clock picket of a Brooklyn apartment house. 


a)’ Always send a delegation in to see the manager before 

ss Starting the line. This gives him a chance to negotiate, 
if he is so inclined. Give him a leaflet, and tell hia 
you are going to picket. Go in again when picketing is 
finished for the day, to tell him you are ceasing temporarily, 
will be back if nothing changes, but are willing at all 
times to negotiate further in geod a 


b) ‘Be sure to have neat, brief deaf lens which clearly state 
the reason for your demonstration: 


c) Sometimes have patitions « on hand for passersby to sign. 


| Se Sit-ins: If “nothing sivatlable," Negro applicent can sit down 


in office or in living room of model home, preferably with his 
family. Possible for CORE members to sit in and refuse to leave 
until policy changes. Picketing and sit-ins may be used 
simultaneously. 


USE OF FAIR HOUSING LAW 


_ A. | CORE can do the following: 


1. Get valid applicants to file complaints. 

2. Supply administrative agency with evidence of discrimination 
gained through testing, regardless of validity of applicants. 

3. Take direct action while case is in progress to improve 
chances that the Manager will yield to the State in — 
conciliation. — 


B, While it is important for CORE groups to develop their own 


housing program, chapters should work cooperatively with other 
housing groups and agencies wherever feasible. 


GETTING VALID APPLICANTS 


‘A. Distribute handout on thé’ law and on CORE's role. 


Organizational mailings 

Bulletin boards 

Barber shops, bowling alleys | 

Street distribution (tried in New York: without sestte success) 


B. Newspaper ad in Negro papérs -- sithit2n: real estate page 
describing type of house and giving CORE's name, or eise large 
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ad with information similar to handout, possibly with 
quotations from ministers, 


Negro Real Estate Prokers -- some will help, but loss of 


their eommission is a problem. One suggestion to overcome 
this is the establishment of a revolving fund to pay the 
referrer part (say 50%) of his lost commission. Placed 
families would pay back at $1 or $2 per week. — 


Other possibilities -- stage parade through Negro neighborhoods. 


Factors which will reduce the number of bona fide applicants: 


1... Security in ghetto vs. possible harrassment in all-white area. 


2. Proximity to churches, services (beauty shops), friends 

3. "Decent" housing vs. “integrated” housing --many Negroes 
may be far more. interested in the former, and so would 
rather seek decent quarters in or on the fringe of the 
ghetto. | 7 | 


OTHER GROUPS . 


A. 


B. 


"Pair Housing Practices Committees ,"' as they era called around 
Boston. Have counterparts in Philadelphia (Friends Suburban 
Housing): Burlington County, New Jersey: Great Neck, New York. 


1. Function -- to place Negro families in suburbs, mostly in 
long-established neighborhoods. 


2. Limitation -- usually have more houses available for open 
occupancy in $20-30,000 range than in 10-15,000 range, and 
so will never answer the need of most Negro middle class 
house seekers. 


Modern Community Developers -- private corporation dedicated to 
the building of integrated communities. One thing CORE members 
can do is to buy stock in it. 


OTHER THINGS CORE GROUPS CAN DO ON HOUSING 


A. 


Write the State Human Relations Commissions and ask them to 
request F.H.A. and V.A. sanctions against respondents in housing 
discrimination cases. (Such sanctions are applied in Massachu- 
setts and other states that have fair housing laws); 


See that Human Relations Commission gets plenty of complaints, 
and put pressure on it to process them fast. Also, we should 
spread knowledge of the law (one possibility is the publication 
of testimonials from successful complainants), 


Find out whether real estate offices are considered places 
of public accomodation under the Human Relations Act -- the 
Attorney General of Massachusetts has so ruled for his state. 


Inform pecfle who are having trouble getting mortgage money 
that the federal government has an agency which will help them: 
Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Program. 
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Conduct educational program on integrated housing, including 
speakers and the showing of films: Best source of films on 
the subject is the Anti-Defamation League. 


ACTION $e a STUDEDIS 


A. 


fioubtees colleges matétein liste. of available housing as a 
service for their students and faculty. Students should demand 
that ‘the college secure a pledge not to discriminate as a 
prerequisite to being listed. Also, the college should agree 


to remove: housing from the list where the landlord refuses 


. to sign such a pledge or continues to discriminate after signing 


it. CORE can ‘run checks ‘to determine the latter. (All of this 
has been done by students at Harvard and Boston University in 


cooperation with Boston CORE). 


Educational: . offer to send speakers’ ‘to student groups on the 
subject of interracial housing and problems connected with it. 
Important to push this to students because they ere probably 

: re suburb dewellers., and somcenmaned leaders. 
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Dear Norman, ; 
I'm not a “speaker, tor dne tning, and I don't “know"™ any- yk, | 
thing adout city piunnirg or nou3sing, for another. [hirdly, mee: 
T am going on vacation with my family tne weex of July 2l- me 
29 and will be workinz overtime tne week vetore that de- Bie) at? 
cause we really don't get vacations at Current, we just have 8 oe 
tc do a wnole montn's work in three weeks. These three reasons _. he a 
add up to a declination of your kind (?) invitdtion to come Lee 
to Columbus in July. ese 
I woulc like to pass on one message to the Enployment-Housing ee ex. 
Institute, and discuss it furtner with you and anyone else ieee 
from national and/or New fork COR™. et Re 
The only way that peonle can get the kind of renewal and re- 
‘planning of their neighborhoods that tney want is to DO IT a 
IFSMSSLVES. Most of the time this has been tried it has been e 
Strictly defensive BUI O°“FYNSE IS TH® ONLY DEF®NSE. Once the fa Bee a 
city-wide groups have started thinking about the "rotential- Jae ge 
ities’ of a neighborhood, enormous interests vest in it. The 7 pee: | 
planning and renewal boards see the possiotlity of making ee | 


some progress toward their goals, which may include the pro- ae 
vision of so much housing in such and such price ranges, or ee 
the upgrading of sn area in terms of business activity and ae” | 
tux valuations, or provision of various facilities needed by 
v-he city at large or by cerSain institutions, or inprovement 
of certain traffic and/or land-use patterns, or merely the 
Spending of some Federal funds thét are available only if 
spent. It doesn't matter, really, whether the planning or 
renewal board is racist or integrationist; 4 servant of the 
builders, bankers, and real estate interests or independent; 
sersitive or insensitive, dedicated or power-mad., What mat- 
ters is that tney will not, do not, can never start out with 


the needs and interests of the people in @ particular neigh- | | 
borhood uppermost on their list of values and priorities. That | 
is just plain NOT THEIR JOB. If they wanted to do it, they a 


would (a) be unable to for sheer lack of intimate knowledge 
and time to acquire it and (b‘ be unfaithful to their real, ae 
legitim&te duty to the city as a whole, which they represent. e 


Therefore, by the lozical process of elimination, the inter- 
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defensive. Too expensive? Maybe we can give a little. Not 
enough tnrough tr-:ffic? Maybe we can wive a little. Not enough 
middle-income housing? Maybe we can make room for a little 
more. It doesn't qu.te fit in their preconception of how our 
neignbdorhnood should fit into the overall renewal pattern? 

Let THEM change tneir precoriceptions; we live here. Maybe some 
of their demands and suggestions will be an improvement. Maybe 


our suggestion that trey eliminate 2nd St. and 3rd St. and widen 


lst St. and 4th St. right across town will appeal to them. 
It not, We'll z0 back to the drawing board, and come u:» with 
something WE want and they'll accept--instead of something 
THEY want and we can't fight. 


This isn't utopia. It's no harder, in principle, thanh tne 
other way, the top-down conventional way. Small towns do it 
all tne time--the functior of most county planning boards 
ts only to nake sure that local planning doesn't interfere 
with neighboring townst rignts and overali traffic and land 
use patterns. | 


They did it in the voover Square Area--th-ugh not until the 
renewal ooard had designated the area, which is not a natural 
neigndorhoods but a strip that taxes in parts of two or three 
real neighbordoods. There, the coordinating agency was the 
Cooper “quare Small Businessmen's Assm., or somethinz, uncer 
the shelter of the Church of All Nattons Settlement House. 
They z20t money, from residents, from friends, foom foundations. 
They hired a planner--the re-sidents were his client, not the 
city, mot the developers. [hey had neighborhood meetings, 
Dlock meetinzs, interest zroup and ethnic and religious group 
meetings. Tney ended up with a damn good plan. The city is 
zoinz to carry it out, on the whole, it seems. In fact, the 
city is friendly to tne plan--the Mayor, Mr. "elt, the plan- 
ning board chairman, and others are glad that their work is 
half-done for them and t:at they will not have to fight the 
neizhdorhood as they usually do. | 


If neighsorhoods can organize to @ight a bad plan--the @#est 
Greenwhich Village succeedési, Woodlawn in Chicazo is putting 
up a battle--it can organize to make its own plar. IF sone- 
body has the vision and tne vizor to get it started, t» con- 
vince people that it has to be dere and that conflicts and 
controversies haves. to be worked out in the neizgho rnood, not 
abandoned to a city-vide authority, to stick with it until it 
{s done and done well and then fight for it. 


If Negroes, or anyoody else, are sick of being pushed around 


and relocated and reslummed; if they're sick of having the 
Rockefellers say ‘Oh, Lincoln Square is too good, toovaluable 
for those people to live in”; sick of being given a choice 

between projects Like mammoth prisons--or notning, then they 


are Gone to nave to decide what they want and fight for it. 
a 


s a job for CORE. 
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es%. of the neighborhood must be identified, developed, 

and .romoted oy the peonle of the neighborhood. They do 

not nave tre institutions to do this. They must therefore 
invent them. It is not hard, it there is a will, a recog- 
nition of the urgency of doing it. Too often, this recog- 
nition comes A~T™R sonebody else has a plan--the Universi- 
ty, a profit ora non-vrofit or a limited-profit syndicate, 
the planninz and redevelooment ooards, etc. Then the people 
realize that somatning terrible is going to happen to them 
to advs:.itazye someoody 21s8, Then tney're already in trouble. 
Because the University ought to expand. Because the city 
does need more middle income housing. Because the neghbor- 
hood is a mess and in need of something. There are excep- 
tions, but in general the purposes of a renewal plan are 
zood. Aid all ts.e peovle who need, want, have a right to 
try to get these -cood things become enemies of the neighe 


porhood tnat fiznts the plan, and these people are backed 
by tnose wno are going to make a lot of money--or a lot oz 


reputetion-=--carryinz out the plan. The most that can be 
dene defensiveiy st this point is either to catch somebody 
redhanded in the act of graft and theft and blow up the 
plan in scandal (that sometimes works, for example in Rob- 
ert Moses's last year in charge of renewal in New York), 
or to effect minor modifications in the plan (for example 
2500 low-rent units instead of 400, as in the West Side 
86-96th St., Manhattan, area just this year). But $hat is 
not good enough, You either get nothing, or something that 
isn't% as bad as it mizht have been, And the rest of the 
city zets sometning at the expense o: the poorest and most 
disadvantaged, by political means, just as it does through 
the normal operations ol the profit system. 


The alternative is to get there first with the plan. What 

do we need here? We need so much decent housing at these 
various rentals. We need to make these streets residential 
and these good, valuable commercial, and keep the through 
treffic over here and here because we know we can't alto- 
gether get rid of it and we don't want to be cut off from 
the city, anyhow. How can it be done? Here are some vacant 
or uninhabited lots. Here are some commercial and industrial 
buildings thst are marginal or snould be elimin: ted anynow. 
So much housing can be built there, When it is built, it 

cun take the people out of these houses which can then be 
torn down and replaced. Those houses then car: take the peop- 
le out of these houses, which can then be rehabilitated. 
Nobody gets thrown out, though anybody -:s free to leave. 

Now we have a plan, and we have a lot of interests vested 

in it--the people of the neighborhood, first, the stores 

and churches and other institutions, the proppective build- 
es and real estate people who will profit. Maybe we have 
provided for expansion of a hospital or college, maybe we 


have invited one in. We have set aside good school locations, 


sites for cultural institutions--a counvle of movie nouses, 
a branen library, mavbe a brznch museum (who's tried that?). 
[ney too are oaeckers of the plan. | 
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I hop? you will give this messaze to the Institute in Colum- 
bus. Teil anyoody who's interested to write to me for fur- 


ther advice about where to seex knowledgeavle advice and as- 
sistance. 


Sincerely and more, 


’ 
J 
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Andrew “=. Norman 
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ERDMAN PALMORE and JOHN HOWE 
Yale University 


There is a widespread fear among 
white home owners that when Negroes 
move into white neighborhoods prop- 
erty values fall. A recent survey of 
whites in interracial neighborhoods 
shows that 40 per cent thought their 
property value had decreased since 


Negroes had moved in.’ Many realtors 


share this belief, although many others 
have challenged it since the 1940’s.? In 
contrast, the systematic studies carried 
out in California, Oregen, Kansas, Il- 
linois, Michigan, and Pennsylvania all 
agree that nonwhite entry was usually 
associated with rising rather than fall- 
ing prices.® 

However, as far as we know there 
has been no such systematic study in 
New England prior to the present 
study. This study measures the effects 
of Negro entry on property values in 


nine neighborhoods of a New England 


city: New Haven, Connecticut. It also 
describes the degree of Negro influx, 
the rate of turnover, and corapares the 
occupational class of the N =groes with 
that of their white neighbors. 


THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


We restricted our study to those 
neighborhoods which were primarily 
residential, in which no Negro family 
had lived prior to 1950, and into which 
one or more Negro family had moved 
between 1950 and 1960. The Housing 
Committee of the Greater New Haven 
Human Relations Council provided an 
initial list of Negro families and their 
' neighborhoods which they thought 


128 per cent thought it had remained 
the same, 8 per cent thought it had in- 
creased, and 25 per cent had no opinion. 
Henry G. Stetler, “Racial Integration in 
Private Residential Neighborhoods in Con- 
necticut” (Connecticut Commission on 
Civil Rights, Hartford, Conn., 1957). 

2Luigi Laurenti, Property Values and 
Race, Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1960, pp. 8-27. 

3 [bid., pp. 53-55. 


would qualify. This list was supple- 
mented by the New Haven Relocation 
Agency, by Negro community leaders, 
and by some of the Negroes on our 
initial list. Each Negro family was then 
checked for date of entry and whether 
there had been any Negro family liv- 
ing within a three block radius prior 
to this date of entry. 

We found nine neighborhoods into 
which Negroes firsts moved between 
1950 and 1960. They were distributed 
among four towns in the greater New 
Haven area. Most of the houses in 
these neighborhoods were single-fam- 
ily, owner occupied, middle and upper 
class. Two or three neighborhoods 
were relatively new projects, but most 
had been built a decade or more ago. 


INCREASE IN PROPERTY VALUES 


Our method for estimating the trend 
in property values for each ’neighbor- 
hood since Negro entry is as follows. 
First, we compiled a list of the ten 
houses closest to the first Negro enter- 
ing the neighborhood. We then 
checked these addresses in the Town 
Clerk’s office which keeps a record of 
all property deeds and sales. If there 
were less than five sales among these 
addresses since the period beginning 
two years before Negro entry, we add- 
ed more addresses of close neighbors 
until we had records of from five to 
ten sales on which to base the trend. 

We examined the records of 165 
properties and found 61 sales among 
them. The deeds do not usually state 
the exact sale price, but they do state 
the amount of mortgage involved, back 
taxes paid, and have tax stamps affixed 
at the rate of 55 cents for every 500 


dollars cash paid. Adding all these 


items gives a Close estimate of the 
actual sale price. It is true that some 
sellers may affix slightly more tax 
stamps than needed in the hope of 
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TABLE 1 
PROPERTY VALUE INCREASE, NEGRO INFLUX, 
TURNOVER, AND OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 

1. eo 3. 4. 5. 6. 
% Increase No. Negro No. Years Negro White 
Neighborhood in Value! Families Elapsed? Turnover’ Class* Class 
A 0 1 5 19 2.0 4.4 

B 3 l 1 14 1.0 ‘3.6 

C 4 1 5 9 1.0 2.0 

D 5 4 10 20 2.5 4.0 

E 5 1 11 11 1.0 3.2 

F 8 2 4 12 1.0 2.4 

G 13 1 4 8 3.0 4.4 

H 15 3 5 17 2.0 4.2 

I 15 1 4 28 1.0 2.0 
Averages5 5 1.7 5.3 17 1.8 3.4 

1 Per cent annual increase in property values. 


2 Number of years elapsed since 


rst Negro entry. 


3 Average number of years between sales per property. 


41 is highest class, 7 is lowest class. 


5 Average for Column 1 is the median. All the other averages are means. 


making their property appear to be 
worth more than it is. However, this 


error should not affect over-all trends — 


such as those we were estimating be- 
cause the error should occur as fre- 
quently at the beginning as at the end 
of the time periods involved. 

Next we divided the sales price by 
the assessed valuation made by the 
Town Assessor in the year prior to 
Negro entry. This ratio of price to 
assessed valuation controls for diversity 
of type and size of house sold and yet 
reveals over-all price trends. Then 
we plotted these ratios on a scatter- 
gram by year of sale and fitted a trend 
line. Finally we computed from this 
trend line the average annual per cent 
price change for each neighborhood. 

There are at least three advantages 
to this method. First, it is based on 
actual market prices rather than on 
appraised values. Any kind of ap- 
praised value is necessarily based on 
the subjective standards of the ap- 
praiser which may obscure the very 
trends this study seeks to measure. 
Second, it is based on ail the sales of 
houses close to the Negro rather than 


_4 This is the ratio used by Laurenti, op. 
Cs. 


those sales which happen to be listed 
in a multiple listing agency or certain 
real estate agents.° Third, it is based 
on the property values of close neigh- 
bors rather than on those who may live 
several blocks away. 

Column 1 of Table 1 presents the 
average annual per cent increase in 
property values for each of the nine 
neighborhoods. We see that in no 
case was there a decrease in property 
values. Neighborhood A shows no in- 
crease, but all the others show increases 
ranging from 3 to 15 percent per year. 

How does this compare to the trend 
in home prices for New Haven as a 
whole? Data supplied by the New 
Haven Real Estate Board indicates that 
home property values in New Haven 
have been rising at about 3 per cent 
per year during the last 10 years. Thus 
our study shows that 8 out of our 9 
interracial neighborhoods have kept up 
with or surpassed the general trend of 
increasing prices. The median annual 
increase for these neighborhoods is 
five per cent, which is well above the 
average increase for New Haven as 


5 Laurenti used multiple listing files and 
individual real estate offices which yielded 
less than 50 percent of all area sales. 
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a whole. Apparently then, New 
Haven is similar in this respect to all 
the other cities studied. 

Many people find it hard to believe 
that property values usually go up 
after Negro entry. They point to the 
obvious fact that some whites do not 
want to live in integrated neighbor- 
hoods and therefore conclude that Ne- 
gro entry should reduce the demand 
for houses in that neighborhood, which 
should reduce their price. What they 
fail to. consider is the probability that 
Negro entry will open up a new mar- 
ket for those houses, the inarket of 
potential Negro buyers. In most cases, 
this new Negro demand apparently 
equals or exceeds the loss in demand 
from the white home owners.‘ 


DEGREE OF NEGRO INFLUX AND 
RATE OF TURNOVER 


Another fear of white home owners 
is that the entrance of one Negro in 
their neighborhood will shortly be fol- 
lowed by an invasion” of large num- 
bers of Negroes until their neighbor- 
hood becomes predominantly Negro. 
Column 2 shows that this has not oc- 
curred in any of the neighborhoods 
studied. In most of the neighborhoods, 
no Negro families have followed the 
initial Negro entrant. The largest num- 
ber of Negro families to enter any one 
neighborhood is four and this has oc- 
curred over a ten year period. On the 
average, less than two families (1.7) 
have entered over a period of more 
than five years. Thus it is clear that 
all these neighborhoods have remained 


6 Using the one-tailed binomial test of 
significance, these higher rates of increase 
have a p of less than .04. 

7 This seems to be true despite the fact 
shown in the next section that few Negroes 
actually bought homes in these neighbor- 
hoods. The mere existence of this new Ne- 
ero market apparently helps keep _ prices 
up, regardless of whether any additional 
Negroes actually move in or not. This is 
only a hypothesis. There may be other 
forces operating which our data do not 
reveal. 


predominantly white and that there 
has been only a low degree of Negro 
influx. 

Regardless of the degree of Negro 
influx, some might expect that many 
of the white home owners would de- 
cide that they no longer want to live in 
the neighborhood since Negroes came 
in and thus would sell their house and 
move out. This would result in a high 
rate of turnover. We measured the 
amount of turnover in each neighbor- 
hood by multiplying the number of 
properties we examined times the 
number of years since Negro entry 
and dividing by the number of sales 
that occurred. This gives us the aver- 
age number of years between sales for 
each property. Looking at Column 4 
we see that this rate of turnover ranged 
from a low of 8 to a high of 28 with 
an over-all average of 17 years between 
sales. How does this compare with 
turnover in other New Haven middle 


and upper class neighborhoods? The 


New Haven Real Estate Board esti- 
mated that the average middle and 
upper class home is usually held from 
10 to 15 years between sales. Thus it 
seems that these nine neighborhoods 
have roughly average or below average 
rates of turnover. Apparently few 
white home owners decided to sell 
out because of the Negro entry. 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 

The final fear we will deal with is 
the fear that the incoming Negroes 
will be from the lower classes and 
thus have inferior educations, occupa- 
tions, cultural standards, health and 
morals. We were able to estimate 
the class levels of the Negroes and 
their white neighbors by rating their 
occupations as listed in the New 
Haven City Directory. We used the 
Hollingshead Occupational Scale which 
ranges from a score of one for the 
higher executives, proprietors of large 
concerns, and major professionals, to 
a score of seven for unskilled em- 
ployees. Column 5 presents the average 
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occupational scale score for the Ne- 
groes in each of the neighborhoods 
and Column 6 presents the average 
score for their white neighbors. 

In each case the Negroes have a 
higher occupational class than the 
whites.® Thus not only is the fear of 
Negro entrants being from a lower 
class groundless, the exact opposite 
seems to be true. This is probably due 
to two factors. Negroes often have a 
lower income than whites in the same 
occupation. Thus, they may be able to 
afford homes only in areas where the 
average white class is a little below 
theirs. Secondly, they may find less 
resistance to their entry when their 
class is a little higher than the whites. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


To what extent are these neighbor- 
hoods typical of the rest of New Haven 
or of neighborhoods in other cities? 
Certain characteristics of these neigh- 
borhoods which limit their representa- 
tiveness should be borne in mind. First 
of all, these are predominantly middle 
and upper class, owner-occupied neigh- 
borhoods. Thus they do not represent 
the lower class or renter-occupied 
neighborhoods found around the center 
of the city. It may well be that the 
latter type of neighborhood would ex- 
perience heavier turnover and more 
Negro influx following Negro entry. 
Secondly, Negroes have been in these 
neighborhoods, on the average, only 
about five years. It is possible that the 
patterns would be different if Negroes 
had been there several times as long. 
But our data show no significant dif- 
ferences between the neighborhoods in 
which Negroes have been for ten years 
and the other neighborhoods. 

There are several characteristics of 
New Haven that probably make it un- 
representative of many other Cities. 
Obviously one would not expect to 
find such patterns in Southern cities. 
Second, although the Negro popula- 


8 Using the one-tailed binomial test of 
significance, p equals .002. 


tion in New Haven has more than 
doubled in the last ten years, there still 
seems to be a relatively small Negro 
upper class. This may have limited the 
amount of Negro influx in these neigh- 
borhoods. Finally, New Haven may 
have more tolerance toward integrated 
neighborhoods than many Cities, per- 
haps due to the presence of a uni- 
versity and several colleges, perhaps 
due to the active work of several civic 
Organizations promoting tolerance and 
integration. 

On the other hand, all the previous 
studies in other areas agree in gen- 
eral with our findings that property 
values usually rise following Negro 
entry and that the class of the Negro 
entrants is usually higher than that of 
their white neighbors. As far as we 


know the rate of turnover has not 


been computed in previous studies. 
The one finding clearly different from 
most previous studies is the low de- 
gree of Negro influx in all the neigh- 
borhoods we studied. This low degree 
of influx may be due to any or all of 
the above special characteristics of 
these neighborhoods. 


Thus, bearing in mind the above 
qualifications, we believe that the nine 
neighborhoods we studied are typical 
in most respects of most middle or 
upper class, owner occupied, and rela- 
tively tolerant neighborhoods. 


In summary, our study of the nine 
New Haven neighborhoods into which 
Negroes have entered between 1950 
and 1960 shows that: 1) the property 
values in all but one of these neigh- 


borhoods has increased as much as or. 


more than average; 2) there has been 
a low degree of Negro influx; 3) there 
have been stable rates of turnover; and, 
4) the Negroes have higher occupa- 
tional class levels than their white 
neighbors. These findings agree in gen- 
eral with previous studies in other 
areas and should help to allay the fears 
of whites about the effects of residen- 
tial integration. 
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1962 _ CORE EMPLOYMENT - HOUSING INSTITUTE SUMMARY 


SECTION I | | EMPLOYMENT 


This sunmary should serve as an outline and guide in efforts to 


eliminate discrimination in the specific conmunities throughout the United States, 


I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Thoroughly explored during Employment-Housing Institute areas a 


comparatively new approach in employment. There is increasingly emphasis in terms 
of manpower needs and lakor demands in the skilled occupations. Consequently, 

there is and will be rapid: growth in the number of jobs available in white-collar 
jobs such as professional, technical, and sales workers, managers and proprietors 
and in skilled trades vial as pattern makers, tool and die makers, Lithographers, 
opefating engineers, chant aaa workers, plumbers and electricians. os _ 


More widespread use of automatic machinery and new fabricating processes 


require more technical know-how ‘and versatility. Nonwhites have historically been 
barred from the skilled occupations and the training programs which are a pre- 


requisite for entrance into many of these jobs. 


Higher ratea of unemployment among nonwhites, particularly Negro and 
Puerto Rican youth, necessitate a program with demands designed to create sub- 
[ stantial employment opportunities for minority groups in the skilled job categories. 


: Consequently, in Columbus, our demands with Kroger's were aimed particularly) 


at higher-paying jobs we emphasized not just the token hiring of one or two Negroes, 

| bine the employment of a substantial nuaieh in managerial posts and executive 

| training programs. In order for these demands to be idtectiies the burden of 
recruitment generally has to be placed on the employer, so that his hiring efforts 
are directed toward sources and areas in the coumunity most likely to produce 


nonwhite applicants. 


1. 


Work for a change in attitude 
Specific demands on firm or ep loyer 


1. Fair employment and hiring of nonwhites 6n all levels | 
2. Recruitment of Negroes through regular channels | | 


a) Negro Press 
b) Schools : | | 
c) Urban League and State EmpJoyment Office | 
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3. Equal opportunity clause in ads and applications 


4. Contact Negro press to get them to solicit ads from all companies 
L\ III. PROCEDURE | 


A, Investigation 


Specific khowledge needed to determine which firm to éhoose 
and project 


a) Size of operation from Standard and Poore: Directory of 
Corporations 

b) Number of nonwhites in various job categories 

c) Number of Negro clientele | a 


d) Power Structure-Chamber of Commerce Business Directory 

e) Qualifications | i i 
f) Labor Union's Power us 
Means of obtaining this knowledge 


a). Inspection (office and door count); whites especially effective 
b) Public channels 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 


De 


Committee on Human Rights | 


Urban League 

Labor Unions 

Jewish Community Organizations Anti-Defamation Leagde, 
American Jewish Congress, Jewish Labor Committee 
Negro American Labor Council 

NAACP | 

Local Committees on Human Rights; ie, Near East Side 


City Mayer's Commission 
State Commission on Civil Rights 
Catholic Charities Employment Service 


City, State, Federal and Private Employment Servifes 


Enployees 
Employer 


c) Private channels such as personal friends 


=" 


* : 
2a 
| oe Ve 


B. @Megotietions ao F wdicaly - encpotnten, Ri em hashe, 


1. 


all 
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Written request foe negotiations is bes to insure record of attempt 
to secure confrontation. Appointment may be made by phone or in 
person. Make clear that you are asking for a meeting with CORE. Be 
firm. Try to obtain specific time and date. 

Appoint leader of negotiating team. Select a note taker. Determine 
line of approach before confrontation, making certain every auamet of 
team understands the demands. Don't contradict each other during 
negotiations. If division or confusion become apparent in team, 
recess negotiations. , 

Make concrete specific demands placing major responsibility for 
resolving discriminatory situation upon employer. 

Be prepared to deal with defenses and objections of employer with 
specific tetea, 

Maintain point of focus, which is the resolution of discrimination 
by the posing of the demands. 

Written summary should be kept for record with copy being sent to 


employer. 


C. Appeal to Wider Public and Demonstrations 


ie 


4. 


Identify organization, tell what you are trying to do, how you are 
doing it, and why. 

Use mass media -- press, radio, television, if possible and available. 
Leaflet area in which firm is located. 


Enlist support of other organizations for stand taken, 


D. Direct Action Techniques 


l. 


In action identify who you are (what organization), what you are 
doing, way you are doing it and what you want done by using device 
appropriate to action ~ eg. picket signs, leaflets, press releases 


and statements. 
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2. In using boycott: 


A. Choose firm carefully 


ce ee ee rine 


1) Consider how widespread and common a market there is for 


| item sold 
‘2) Check to determine if there are purchasing alternatives to 


item and/or firm boycotted 


B. Have clear direct reason for boycott with termination point 
dependent on meeting of specific demands 


C. Boycott most likely to be effective when object of boycott is 
directly responsible for discrimination. 


D. Canvas to determine community reaction. Boycott more likely 
to be successful if firm has large nonwhite clientele and is 
located in or near area where group discriminated against lines 


IV. KROGER SUPER MARKET -- Case Study 


A, 


B, 


Purpose of Kroger Project -- to break down institutionalized pattern of 
discrimination in hiring, not just to obtain job for one Negro. 


Investigation 


1. Checked with Urban League, NAACP and State Commission on Civil Rights 
to determine previous contact, if any, with Kroger” s in regard to 
hiring policy -- a little or no contact. 


2. Talked with personnel, sinetivchde ly Negro, in several Kroger stores, 
to obtain information about jobs held by Negroes -- Negroes mostly 
in low-paying categories -- some salesmen, no managers. 


3. Discussed Kroger's hiring policy with Retail Clerks International 
Association Local to determine union attitude toward non-discriminatory 
hiring and union influence over hiring; President of Local voiced 
opposition to discrimination, but unicn has little say in determining 
who is hired and when; more influence in cases of dismissal and 


promotion. 


4.. Sent Negro woman for job interview -- told no Negroes and no 
women in managerial posts. 


5. White checkers affirmed this by observing managerial training 


program, interviewing a trainee. Also verified by observation 
that no Negroes were in clerical positions in central office. 


6. Other facts obtained: 


3rd largest super market chain : 
1,400 stores nationally 

40,000 employees 

26 stores in Columbus 

76 stores in Region or Ohio ‘ 

Competitor - Big Bear 

Kroger‘’s employ some Negro clerks in Stores 
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C. Negotiations 


Two interviews held - 1 each week 
CORE demands - Negroes hired in office and in managerial staff 


Acceptance of policy of change -- agreed to by Personnel Director, 
Dick Hepp of Kroger's -- by which Negroes hired as office workers 


and for training for management staff 


Time schedule accepted by company 


No agreement reached on actual substantial number to be hired 
Means which Kroger agreed to use to obtain Negro applicants: 


Ohio State Employment Service 

Urban League 

Ohio Union of Ohio State Satsersity 
Negro Colleges 

Negro High Schools : 
Community Talks to Negro Youth re: Food Industry Opportunities 


ae pat l C0 
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SECTION Il HOUS ING 


ope REPEL 


I. INTRODUCTION 
7. A, The aim of the Housing Institute is to train participants in the use of 
CORE techniques in combatting discrimination in housing and the development of 
new techniques leading toward the realization of an open occupancy policy. The 
sistent of open occupancy requires the turning away from approaches which have 
led to tokenism and the concentration upon methods which will place the responsi- 
bility for changing segregated housing patterns upon the property owners, 
financiers and realtors who have created them. This may mean that negotiation 
steps may be used without having an actual bdelieant once discrimination has been 
verified by Negro and white testors. Some of the objectives of such a negotiation 
would be to obtain a public statement of policy of nondiscrimination, removal of 
race from applications, and an advertising policy directed toward sources likely 
to produce Negro applicants. The housing activities of the Institute will be 
presented in the context of the five basic CORE techniques. 

B. The Housing Committee's subcommittee on Testing began its research by 
familiarizing itself with the notes and materials in a folder supplied by 
Columbus CORE. These sources indicated that they had had a great deal of discussion 


and some exploration of the laws pertaining to housing, the direct action techniques 


Ng Mage 2 Pa GEE RO PTT Te i, 


possible and some work on locating community resources. They set up committees 
on obtaining Sellers and Buyers, Community Relations, and Financing. 

The Ohio Student Civil Liberties Union invited CORE to help end discrimi- 
nation in rooming houses next quarter. Columbus CORE decided against that at this 


time. 


Recommendations from the Housing Committee of Columbus CORE include the 


following: 


| 
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1. chat apartment developments be tested 

2. that results be referred to Coordinating Committee of Columbus CORE 

3. that members speak at a Methodist and a Baptist Church 

4. that one member visit with a member of the "Columbus Interracial 
Housing Greup" and 15 industries who have agreed to an appointment 

5. that negotiations be carried out, and initial stages of direct 
action be made in large apartment developments. 


Direct Action recommended to the Institute: 


l. To investigate apartments in vicinity of University 
2. To investigate three apartment developments 


a) University Arms 
b) Beverly Arms 
c) Westgate Manor 


Report on these in accompanying form. 


II. INVESTIGATION 


A. Testing may be done by CORE members or applicants. 


Obtaining of applicants: 


1. Sources Used 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 


e) 


realtists (Negro real estate brokers) 

Churches 

Projects: Operation Windowshop (See V ) 

Direct methods: first gain confidence through 
such means as a housing clinic 

Public solicitation in areas of high mobility 

or relocation from public project using leaflets, 
tables on street corners, public address systems 


y a Handling Process 


a) 


b) 


Contact possible applicant and make appointment 
for interview; make sure to mention CORE, and that 


'theré may be a demonstration but that he does not 


have to take part in it if he doesn't want to. 


Interview with form similar to APPENDIX I; note that 
personal information is needed to ascertain eligibility 
for dwelling and certainty of discrimination. . See also 
Appendix II. 


B. General Information 


1. Specifics 


a) from Negro community 


2. 
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1) % Negroes in neighborhooa 
2) general economc level 
3) mobility 


b) from white community 


1) artificial barriers 
2) property available 


c) the law re: housing (ie. Fair Housing Law, etc.) 


Means of obtaining specific information 
a) Survey 


1. of white community Teams 
surveyed the Beverly Manor Apartments posing as 
OSU students involved in a Sociology class practice 
survey on inter-group relations. Results generally 
indicated that while most persons would not object 
to working next to a Negro, many expressed 
reservations about living next to a Negro. However, 
it was pointed out that persons will often verbalize 
prejudice more readily than they are willing to 
act on it. 
2. of Negro community: . it was 
found that 47 of 63 families had less than 
$3,000 annual income and 62 of 63 had less than 
$5,000 annual income. Approximately half of the 
families interviewed had been in home less than 
five years. 21 of 64 families expressed an 
interest in moving, this almost completely among 
younger families. 


b) Public and Private Organizations 


1. NAACP, No information ‘btained from visit 

2. Urban League (Mr. Chester Jones) said that UL 
unable to directly support CORE because finances 
from the Community Fund. Negro community had 
received concessions and therefore fairly passive. 


Thought Beverly Manor good target for action. 


Discussion of block busting legislation, Fair 
Housing Legislation. Discussion of Colonial 
Williamsburgh Project, which is in receivorship. 
Suggestion that CORE participate in Leadership 
Council, a body of Negro business and professional 
businessmen. 


3. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. ADL 
(Joel Ollander) gave leads to Urbar League, two 
Human Relations Commissions, Mayor's Commission, 
Columbus Council of Human Relations, Ohio Bureau 
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of Unemployment Compensation, AFL-CIO COPE and 
Committee on Civil Rights, and to the Human - 
Relations Conference at OSU from July 23-27. 


4. Mayor's Commission on Civil Rights 
5. Near Eastside Area Council of Columbus 


6. American Freedom of Residence Fund - 
416 S. Franklin, Chicago 7, Illinois 


7. National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 
426 West 58 Street, New York, New York | 


8. Family Relocation Bureau, (Mrs. Pryor) said that 
its purpose was to resettle families which move 
because of UR and expressways; suggested that get 
list of property managers from real estate brokers; 
suggested contact City Department of Urban Renewal 
for information regarding Advisory Board on Urban 
development. 


Tit. NEGOTIATIONS 


A. Negotiations become necessary only after proof of discriminatory practices 
has been established through the Investigation, and Testing procedures. 

A negotiating team is appointed including one person who shall be 
designated as the main spokesman, one person to be the recorder and the applicant 
where possible. This team should become thoroughly informed on all facets of the 
case at hand and determine a list of demands to be presented, 

The approach which seems most effective is one in which the focus of cls 
demands rests on not only a statement and or a publication of a fair housing policy, 


but a demand that specific steps be taken to implement such a policy, responsibility 
for the implementation rests with the owner of the property in question. The 
presence or knowledge of an applicant may be helpful, but not necessary to these 
proceedings. In the development of community contacts and organizational contacts, 
a CORE chapter might well inform these sources of any housing problem on which it 
is working. 

In the actual proceedings a few mechanical rules might be adhered to and 
these are the following: The spokesman should sit nearest the agent, and if there — 
is an applicant, said applicant should sit on the far side of the spokesman away 
from the agent. 

After introducing all parties the spokesman should then state the name of 
the organization and proceed to state clearly the specific evidence of discriminatior 
Following this a statement of demands should be made. The purposefulness of the 
team will help the agent realize. that he cannot maneuver around the point and make 
a personal or moral discussion of the proceedings. Endeavor to keep the session 
short. If it seems vital to consult over a point, the team can always step out a 
few moments for consultations, . It cannot be reiterated too often that the purpose 
of the talks are around a drastic change in policy, and a clear and distinct 


evidence of this change. 
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B. Case Study 
Negotiations - Beverly Manor 


Tuesday 2:00 PM Atty Strip Angela McLinn 
July 24, 1962 Mr. John Briar Arthur Brooks 
Atty Strip's Office | : Tom Porter 


Eugene Martin 


Quotations 


"Beverly Manor has never had a policy of discrimination. There have been 
Negroes living here, however these Negroes moved because of much harassment from 
the white tenants.” 

"We would like mutual protection from other ee We don't want to 
give our tenants the jitters." 

"We are willing to make change as long as we can make money." 

"We are not going to put an ad in the Heper letting our tenants know of 
incoming Negroes." 


Demands 


1. Immediate acceptance of fair housing policy, ie, equal consideration 
given to all applicants regardtess of race, color, etc. 

2. A signed statement between representatives of Columbus CORE and 
Beverly Manor Properties Inc. covering all areas of verbal agreement. 

3. A public press release indicating Beverly Manor's policy-to-be. of 
fair housing. 


Response 


1. Beverly Manor asserts compliance with demand 1. and indicated its 
awareness of its primary responsibility in securing applicants without suggesting 
implementation. 

2. No resistance to demand 2. was indicated, but may arise when specifics 
are to be discussed. 

3. A draft of the release indicated in APPENDIX III was prepared by 
Columbus CORE and will be submitted to Beverly Manor's national offices. There 
is total rejection of applying this release to the white press and minimal 
acceptance of the notion of making such a statement to the Negro press. 


Observations 


Gene Martin ---l1. Beverly Manor's representatives have verbally accepted the idea 
that their vested interest now lie in assisting city-wide housing pakegretion to 
thus remove pressure from their properties. 

2. Mr. Strip accepts or rejects argument solely on a money profit 
basis. Mr. Briar evidenced deep streaks of personal prejudice, but can be. 
expected to respond to "business" arguments. 

3. There appears to be a possibility of nevine Beverly Manor 
sponsor a meeting between housing agents and Civil: Rights organizations. A 
careful discussion of the separsetion between this issue and our oretecmmnme 
of theri policy was made. 

4. Mr. Strip is presently quite aware of the discrepancy cubase 
their recognition of their responsibility in securing applicants and their no 
implementation of policy. He is therefore somewhat receptive to specific 
suggestions that will remove CORE pressure by locating several Negro families 
without any attendant publicity in the white community. 
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IV. DIRECT ACTION -- The Sit-Iin 


A. 


B. 


Cc. 


Decision should be made by group that sit-in will occur, and sit-in 
will continue until some satisfaction has been reached. 


Investigation should be complete beforehand: 


1) Who owns building 

2) Where office located 

3) Where owner lives 

4) Other real estate holdings, etc. 

5) Where sit-in is going to occur -- physical layout (water, toilet) 
6) Plan to get into place of sit-in 

7) Access to sit-in site after sit-in begins 


Accessory Action - planned in advance 


1) Picket Line 
a) how many 
b) where ~- should always be one at sit-in site, may be 


also owner's home, office building, etc. 
2) Leafleting 


3) Phone-in 
call cwner's home and/or office to protest polities 


¥. APPEAL TO WIDER PUBLIC: "Operation Window Shop” or “Open Door” 


A. 


5. 


Discrimination is widely practiced, and members of minority groups 
are often reluctant to face rebuff and discouragement in seeking 
housing . “Operation Window Shop" 


1} may be directed at urging people to move out of ghettoes and 
familiarize themselves with housing market. 

2) may be aimed at securing applicants 

3) requires considerable publicity, leafleting {See Appendix IV) 

4) urge large numbers of people to get out on same day or same 
week end and look at housing whether they plan to rent or 
buy immediately or not. 


Purpose of "Operation Window Shop" in Los Angeles area of California 
was to help overcome this reluctance and accelerate housing integration. 


It also acquainted people of minority groups with the types of housing 
available in other areas, so that by the hundreds and thousands, we 
would get the habit of exercising our right of free choice. 


To accomplish this project, leaflets were distributed in all community 
areas and all neighboring cities. Other groups dealing with fair 
housing were solicited for help and the coordination was wonderful. 
Feople were asked to visit new areas and look at homes, even if they 
weren't ready to buy. Phone numbers were printed on leaflets if more 
information was needed, 


The project was a great success, with over two hundred people actually 
taking part in the operation. | 
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‘SPECIALIZED AREAS 


A. Civil Rights Law 
The object of civil rights law in the field of housing, whether 
on the local, state of federal level, is the outlawing of © 
discrimination in the sale of rental of dwelling. Eleven 
state and two cities now have some form of housing legislation. 
The scope of legislation has broadened since New York State passed 
the first law, prohibiting discrimination in public housing in 
1950. The broadest law is that of Alaska, which prohibits all 
housing discrimination. But the Alaska statute lacks the power 
of enforcement. The law with strongest sanctions is that of 
New York City, which prohibits discrimination in all housing ex- 
cept in two-family houses in which the owner resides. 


Federal and state courts have made decision leading to the 
elimination of discrimination in housing. Probably the two 
most significant rulings in this area are the 1947 decision 
making restrictive covenants unenforceable and a recent 
decision of the highest courts of New Jersey upholding that 
state's fair housing law in unequivocal terms. 


B. The Real Estate Industry 


Two Columbus real estate men addressed the Institute. They 
described the deep-rooted pattern of segregation which per- 
meates the sale and rental of houses. Negroes are generally 
excluded from real estate boards. The lack of communication 
is so pervasive that white real estate salesmen are known as 
realtors, while Negroes in the same profession go by the name 
of realtists, Builders, lenders, and real estate salesmen 
work together to prevent Negroes from buying or renting houses 
except in certain specified areas. Segregation forces Negroes 
to pay excessively high profits. Frequently, a realtor would 
be jeopardizing his license and his business by selling to 
Negroes without the approval of the controlling real estate 
and financial interests. 


C. Federal Housing 


The Federal government has supported, condoned and aided housing 
segregation in the United States almost without exception prior 
to 1948. This pattern of segregation was actively supported by 
the federal government prior to 1948 through restrictive 
covenants contained in mortgages which were FHA and VA supported. 


1) In 1946 the Supreme Court ruled that restrictive covenants 
were unconstitutional. 


a) 60% of mortgaged homes are FHA and VA supported 
b) Since this decision the Government has failed to take 
concrete steps to implement the Supreme Court decision. 


2) 80 % of housing in the United States is federally supported, 
and racially segregated. 


sibs tial 


omy aes 


b) 
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3. Urban Renewal 


a) Urban renewal is a smaller part of the greater hossing 


problem. cS0O% of the persons in the United States who 

have been affected by renewal programs are Negroes. 

Too often urban renewal has meant Negro removal from one 
ghetto to another. Regardless of how likeral or conservative 
city planning boards may be, such agencies seldom have the 
time to determine with sufficient thoroughness, neighbor- 

hood interest and must serve the city as a whole. Frequently 
neighborhoods are aroused after a plan is already developed 
by city agencies. The neighborhood is then placed in the 
position of expressing its interests from a defensive position. 
The interests of people in the area to be "renewed" would more 
likely be heeded if they were initiating the plan for re- 
development themselves and the city reacting. The lack of 
socio-consciousness and leadership in the area may make this 
difficult. Nevertheless, the attempt to encourage and 

develop neighborhood expression should be made. 


Suggestion: The formation of grass roots organizations withing 


and of the Negro community for the purpose of formulating 
renewal programs which will serve their best interests. 
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APPENDIX I 


C.O.R.E APPLICATION FOR PROSEPCTIVE HOUSING OCCUPANTS 


Name s “iene i) oe __ time available se Saab 


Address ___ See _Phone _ s 


-— _——— _ 


Occup ation. ce i ate SS ee 


Employer ian ee ee 3 oy am Toe 


Length of time at present job years, months. 


If married: 


Spouse’s name Fee Age _ 


Occupation ___ sk iiiaiial a ii italien 


Employer _ 2 cai, . saataensie 


Number of children _ 


Total Monthly Income $ ae mee Go Sem 


Length of time at present residence _—_—s— sears, months. 


Length of time in Columbus es years, months. 


Location of desired housing: general area -- north, east, etc., and street --- 


— — aan — 


-_ 


| 


—— — 


Present owner: yes, no 


Present monthly payments: mortgage $ = s— sj rent $__ , 


For prospective renters, what monthly rent (including utilities) can be afforded 
(check one): 


up to $40 up to $70 ca : up to $100 up to $130 
up to $50 up to $80 __ up to $110 over $130 
up to $60 up to $90 __ io up to $120 


For prospective buyers, what can be afforded (check one): 


price bracket: up to $9,000 up to $14,000 over $18,000 
up to $11,000 _ up to $18,000 = 


down payment: up to $500 up to $1000 up to $1500 
up to $750 up to $1250 over $1500 
monthly payments: up to $40 up to $70 up to $100_ 
up to $50 up to $80 up to $110 | 
up to $60 up to $90 over $110 


Can make down payment now ___> in 3 months_ 3 in 6 months ; 


APPENDIX II 
CORE TEST FORM FOR HCUSENG 


1. Name of development or apartment. it 1a deel cpu nieeneeeine —— 
2. Address _ ema a _relephone___ i “sie 
3. Realty handling sale or rentals me nite, niniiaiane 
4. Name of tester : Telephone | Applicant Control 
a. Dee x pees oa dasa 
G6. Type of housing: apartment building _ se : 
apartment development ‘i 
housing development a7 
other (describe) _ | eae 
. Name(s) of person(s) you spoke with _ uP siieidilieansaiaaceniiasiliai 
Their position: management on a as a 
real estate agent Sena ot 
other (describe) i ae 
8. Rentals: 
a. Monthly rent_ Sn Oe ee a s eee: 
D. 
b. Who peys for utilities _—_—_ a pnt 
C. Size of apartment... a a iain 
d. Furnished ___ unfurnished ss s«Stove_ Refrigerator ___ 


e. Apartment number oF letter you were shown Sy Dena ee 


FE. How many vacancies now... satiate 


g. Date available for rent " : a na rane are 


(Be sure to include other comments -- #10) 


9. Sales: 
a, Peace... at ape 2 — —_ ~ 
b. Financing: FHA & VA 2 ; what bank, insurance company or 


other agency is furnishing mortgage S a ue 


c. Mortgage terms_ : ae oe ane ied 


dg, Neme of duildem i... nae e : scence 


#. Size and description of house(s) _ Be ob eos 


(use other side to complete answers) 


10. Other comments (include everything) i eo 


APPENDIX iI 


Beverly Manon Properties, Inc. today announced | 
Q neagginmarion og Ats 71 year policy og” demo | 
cratic vain housing. AU applicants fon housing 
An Beverly ane tneated on the same basis and guven 
ee considenation, negardless og nace, colon, 

ion, on national ancesty,” said Mr, - 


Dacctil ‘ _. Beverly Manon, a grouping 


og 1, 340 apartments Located ir. the easton portion 
of Columbus, offers one and tuo bedroom, furnished 
and unfurnished facilities renting gnrom $72,00 to 
$86.00. 
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facsimile of leaflet for Operation ee Los Angeles CORE 


=. aaa, —_—- -_- _—_— a 
— tl a lt hl — eo o_o —— 


CORE invites you to join 
OPERATION WINDOWS HOP 


Saturday and Sunday, July 7 & &, 1962 
Whether you plan to move or not 
_WINDOWSHOP HOUSES AND APARTMENTS . . . with yourfamily and friends 
IN) AREAS THAT ARE NOT INTEGRATED. 


WHY WINDOWSHOP? 


1. To serve notice on those who rent or sell housing that discrimination 
will no longer be tolerated - that in housing (as elswwhere) .... . 
JIM CROW MUST GO! 

2. To acquaint people of minority groups with the types of housing avail- 
able in other areas, so that by the hundreds and thousands we will 
get the habit of exercising our right of free choice. 


WHAT ABOUT THE LAW? 
California laws prohibit discrimination in the sale or rental of houses and 
apartments, Buts, in spite of these laws, discrimination is still widely 
practiced, and members of minority groups are often reluctant to face 
rebuffs and discouragement in seeking housing. 
The purpose of OPERATION WINDOWSHOP is to help overcome this reluctance and 
accelerate housing integration in California. | 


IS HELP AVAILABLE? 
CORE and the organizations listed below, stand ready to help if you en- 
counter discrimination in seeking housing. They can also direct you to 
areas where housing is available. Call one of these numbers if you need 


help or further information: 


AT 4=7226 (West Valley)..San Gabriel Valley Council on Discrimination 
ED 36793 {East Valley) Ta " 869 . 806 1 eo ve 

- 193781. ccccccccccecs centinelasBay Human Relations Council 

PR 4-1395. (Anabeim)......Orange County Fair Housing Practices Council 

EM 9-0524...ccccecceeecseecan Fernando Valley Fair Housing Council 

DI Seis cceciéueunnwnn oe 19 oe A | ee 7? oe iE I | 

GL 4-9354..ccccccccccees canta Monica-West L.A, Fair Housing Committee 

SY 8-1944,...cccceccccseeerasadena NAACP 

VI 94842. cecccccccccecc bUrvank-Area 

EX 6-6109...cceccccesceeecanta Monica CORE 

DU 9-444 or DU 7-0213....Los Angeles CORE 


Let's MAKE FREEDOM A HABIT Let's exercise our RIGHT TO FREEDOM OF CHOICE 
Let's WEINDOWSHOP FOR HOUSING Bet's SHOP WITH CORE, on Sat, 7/7 and Sun 7/8 


Congress of Racial Equality, 1115 W. Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 15 
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UNIVERSITAS: INSIDE ACADEMIA | 
PAUL GOODMAN HAROLD TAYLOR 
JAMES MYERS 


SUMMER IN EAST HARLEM BOB BUCKLE | 
A Letter from the South JACK CHATFIELD 


Review: JAMES BALDWIN’S Another Country 


DIALOGUE is a journal of significant discussion pledged to stimulate 
a free clash of opinion. By reflecting thought of all persuasions, we 
are seeking to challenge the intellect and motivate active social concern. 


Notes For A Centennial — 


Cornell University sits high upon a hill, overlooking an average, small 
town community. It is one of the leading educational institutions in the 


nation, and can rightly point with pride to many fine traditions and. 


impressive accomplishments. The campus is beautiful. The Centennial 
fund-raising drive will insure that its beauty is matched by a modern edu- 
cational system, “second to none.” By and large there is an excellent fac- 
ulty and alert student body. Cornell can be a beautiful and comfortable 
existence. But delights of the eye can also be the death of the mind. 


The deeper problems that face Cornell are not hers alone. They are 
rooted in the society she seems dedicated to merely reflecting. If the critical 
commentary of men like Riesman, Whyte, Mills, and Gailbraith is disturb- 
ing as it applies to American society, their insights should provide even 
more alarm, since much of it is also applicable to the American univer- 
sity, the educator of society. Cornell, like so many of its sister schools, 
shares the assumptions of American society, worships its icons, and each 
year turns our graduates well prepared to play roles in life after Ithaca. 
Thus, it came as no surprise to us recently, when one administrative babbitt 
reportedly declared, “Cornell must uphold the standards of middle-class 
Ithaca.” This matter-of-fact comment perhaps says it best; the quest for 
social acceptability and an unquestioning devotion to often valueless 
doublestandards, characterizes much of the thinking of those who direct 
the local administrative-academic complex. 

To most students, Cornell exists externally as so many buildings, quads, 
and courses. It is something apart from themselves. Yet, without thousands 
of individuals in attendance, the university would be existing in name only. 
Cornell is primarily its student body. They are its soul and reason for 
being. But a barrier has been institutionally erected between student and 
school. It effectively excludes students vis-a-vis the decision making pro- 
cess and subtly underscores the tenable but hypocritically applied concept 
of freedom with responsibility with the sophisticated aura of paternalism. 

The net result is a student body, acquiescent, en masse, unless the pri- 
vacy of its morality is threatened. Its sense of ineffectuality breeds indif- 
ference and the “ivy room—play it cool” syndrome. Perhaps this pervasive 
attitude is justified because there are no decisions to be made. The uni- 
versity, seemingly, is only seeking to increase its status by adding so many 
books, or buildings or expedite its functions through the world of I.B.M. A 
University which has ceased to be fundamentally visionary can not excite 
imaginations or provoke real interest, concern and aspiration. 

We cannot outline a program to breathe soul into this institution. There 
is no quick cure for blindness. Complex reform measures can never affect 
those, for example, who render ideas passionless by a passionate insistence 
on methodology. A structure “not geared to human idiosyncracy” can 
never mold real people or a more real world. Yet we can always hope that 
a fundamental reappraisal will be forthcoming, new structures with more 
creative potential designed, a new President with dynamic conceptions 
selected and that the Centennial discussion will break free from societal 


myths and cliches. Towards this end, DIALOGUE contributes three articles 


in this issue. 
: m2 1% ¥ 
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DIALOGUE welcomes letters and articles which should be sent to 125 
Anabel Taylor Hall, Ithaca, New York. Subscriptions for the remaining 
issues to be published during the 1962-63 school year may be had by send- 
ing one dollar ($1) to the above address. Financial contributions will be 
greatly appreciated to aid our overly non-profit venture. 
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The Community of Scholars 
A Critique of the Academic Establishment 


By PAUL GOODMAN 


A teacher is a veteran of an art, profession, or science who 
teaches because he ought to and must. By this standard, 
American college teaching, like the college presidency, suf- 
fers from an historical flaw. In the early days the poorly paid 
young tutors were usually marking time till they could begin 
in some profession. This situation is still not uncommon— 
a young fellow makes a poor living as an instructor until he 
can make pay what really interests him—but mostly, nowa- 
days, the “profession” that he is waiting to begin is precisely 
to be a senior teacher. Is this a profession? What has he 
practiced ? 

The senior teacher, or headmaster, of early days, was a 
proper teacher: a mature man, probably a parson, who took 
over the school. But of course he was the President, respon- 
sible to his board and lording it over his tutors. In such a 
situation, the bother may not be that the board interferes 
but that the headmaster has been chosen according to their 


conception; he is safe. He is not a free master who attracts — 


students or is chosen by students. And historically it worked 
out that this ambiguous president chose to go it alone, not 
as a teacher, but as an “Educator.” 

In the process of time, American colleges began to have 
strong and numerous faculties of older men. But these were 
not only subservient to a president who transmitted outside 
commands, but also they were usually only the former tutors 
grown older. They were “professional” teachers who had 
never known any other competence or sphere of life. Such a 
combination of circumstances has been disastrous for Ameri- 
can college teaching and its ideology. It has led to its being 
timid, unworldly, lacking in community, and not confronting 
the extramural society with authority. In a word, our 
teachers are academic. 


College Teaching Not a Profession 


I do not think that college teaching is a profession, for it 
has no proper subject matter. The sciences that are taught 
really exist in the practice of them. The youth taught are too 
old and independent to be objects of professional attention 
like children or the sick; yet they are not like the clients of 
a lawyer or architect who are given an objective service. 
Pedagogy, child-development, is a profession, for the chil- 
dren are real matter and the subjects taught are incidental. 
(Indeed, if we treated the reading and arithmetic as inci- 
dental and did not spend so much time and organization on 
them, perhaps they would be picked up more spontaneously 
and better. This was the Greek way.) But at the college age, 
one is teaching young people by means of proper cultural 
subjects, or even teaching proper subjects to them. There is 
no way to be a master of subjects without nonacademic 
practice of them; and it is in that practice, and not as a 
teacher, that the college teacher is a professional. John Rice 
says it well: “Teaching is a secondary art. A man is a good 
teacher if he is a better something else; for teaching is com- 
munication and his better something else is the storehouse 


This article is taken, with permission, from Paul Goodman's new 
book of the. same name to be published in November by Random 
House. (Copyright 1962) 
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of things he will communicate. I have never known a master 
in any field who was not also a master teacher.” 

Everybody knows this and we emphasize the need for 
research as essential for a teacher; but there is considerable 
confusion as to what is involved. In the physical and biolog- 
ical sciences the university pattern of research-cum-teaching 
works well. The professor uses his advanced and graduate 
students as proper apprentices, laboratory technicians and 
junior partners, on real projects. Historically, in both Amer- 
ica and Europe, the scientific academies have come to lodge 
in the schools in a viable symbiosis. Also, in our scientific 
and technological society, there are plenty of extramural mar- 
kets for such practices, in case a scientist does not take to 
teaching. 


Research Skirts Real Problems 


In the social and political sciences, the pattern works much 
less well. Usually the research is not—it is not allowed to be 
—a pragmatic addressing of real problems, whether in extra- 
mural society or even among the students and teachers. And 
the kind of questionnaire-and-analysis research that is done 
is precisely academic and largely futile, though it has flooded 
the popular culture as social science. But even academic dar- 
ing in the moral sciences is “dissensual knowledge,” as Frank 
Pinner calls it, and there are attempts to muffle it. In such 
circumstances, there is a great need for practiced veterans of 
moral sciences to man the schools. Are there any? A certain 
number from politics and public administration. The real 
veterans who could teach are few; few of the few would 
teach honestly; and almost none of these would be hired! It 
is not surprising then, if the most gifted academic social sci- 
entists devote inordinate attention to Methodology, as if 
sharpening their tools for some use that is not yet. Needless 
to say, this theoretical methodology is irrelevant to our 
ongoing society. And as always, the avoidance is more influ- 
ential than the attention. Also, the social scientists them- 
selves become safe spectators. Typically, there will be subtle 
and widely published analyses of the sexual pathology of the 
movies, but there will be deathly silence about the sexual 
bondage in the primary schools and playgrounds. 

But the case of the humanities is even worse. The very 
notion of a nonacademic practice of history, philosophy, or 
humane letters has nearly vanished—whether in statecraft, 
serious publishing, criticism, the pastorate. There is no 
humanistic attempt to improve the public tone. History and . 
philosophy do not exist except as school subjects; there are 
certainly no paying jobs. Journalism and both popular cul- 
ture and earnest art and writing have divorced themselves 
(wisely) from university standards. Therefore a journalist or 
writer does not seek to teach, and if he teaches it is not as a 
scholar. Naturally there are sage and learned men in the col- 
leges, but they are there just because they are salaried there; 
they would do as well on Guggenheims. 

The learned professions, of course—medicine, law, and 
engineering—are still importantly taught by veterans. But 
inevitably the teaching is enfeebled both in the knowledge 
of the teachers and in the readiness of the students, by the 
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absence of the moral sciences and humanities. There is no 
philosophy of medicine, and little attempt to treat the soul 


and body as one; law is not ethical and neglects political | 


theory; and engineering is not sociological and aesthetic. 
And the social sciences themselves are made narrow by the 
academism of philosophy, literature and history; they keep 
counting and analyzing men as they appear, without belief in 
what they could be or knowledge of what they have been. But 
there is not much future in men as they appear. 

Academism has emasculated the human disciplines also 
academically. Classically—e.g., for Aristotle—there was no 
such subject matier as “philosophy.” Philosophy was the 
heuristic, critical, and methodical part of any proper science, 
relating it to the system of sciences and to man. But once 
having concurred in the opinion that “philosophy” is the 
preliminary vague stage of the various sciences, professions, 
and arts, academic philosophy has pompously set itself up as 
a special Department dealing with important remnants that 
‘have no scientific or professional bearings. The linguistic 
analysis, that is currently the rage, is more modest; but what 
is it doing in the Department rather than in each field? how 
can one specialize in analysis as such? The result is a series 
of academic exercises, in ethics, language of science, etc., 
which are disregarded where they should be relevant. His- 
tory has allowed itself to be maneuvered into being documen- 
tation of the past as such, giving up its power both of genetic 
explanation and of artistic reconstruction. Without genetic 
understanding, the unfinished situations in the present are 
unrecalled and left unfinished; the social-scientific handling 
of them is short-sighted and superficial. Without artistic 
reconstruction, we imagine that the rag ends and bobtails of 
men in the specious present are all the mankind there has 
been; and especially i in the secondary schools, history degen- 
ating into “social studies,” as if to give examples for present 
‘use (which history cannot), or to give symbols for citizen- 
ship (which it does falsely). And the notion of literature as 
the activity of men of letters—the concrete blending of obser- 
vation, memory, criticism, reasoning, imagination, and 
reconstruction in order to find-and-give human meanings— 
this i is no longer thought of. Instead, the Department falls into 
‘two parts: reading Great Books, a useful enterprise which is 
properly a part of history, except that the books tend to be 
read unhistorically; and Composition, the teaching of a 
lingua franca or pidgin-English that, neglecting the fact that 
speech is an action of a rational social animal, reduces every 
“communication” (as it is called), on whatever subject and 
in whatever communal situation, to an otiose tinkle. _ 


Union Reflects Academic “Professionalism” 


Finally, the academic “professionalism” of the professors 
is accurately reflected in the kind of union they have. In 
ordinary political theory, we would expect college teachers 
to form a union of the studium generale, since they are a 
community, and to include the students, the alumni, and the 
local learned public. Such a union could exert power in the 
kind of immediate crisis that in fact arise on campuses. 
Instead, the American Association of University Professors 
is a national craft union, largely of entrenched seniors, that 
copes with distant crises by dilatory committee work. 

It is in this context of the academic, that we can under- 
stand the administrative mentality among teachers. The 
teaching-and-learning is not for keeps. It does not. immedi- 
ately or ultimately, meet any intrinsic test of making a dif- 
ference or exercising mastery. Instead, there are credits and 
grading. 

Academic exercise, like the old disputations and philoso- 
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phare, is a useful means to unblock thought and deploy the 
possibilities of a subject: It is play and has game rules, and 
might lead to serious insight or decision. But the academic 
exercises in our colleges are neither play nor earnest, but a 
third somewhat. The rules are not intrinsic to the subject, 
but are an imposed schedule of courses, grades, prerequisites, 
and department that satisfy—at least symbolically—a social 
need for degrees, licenses and skills. The examination is 
neither play nor a trial of strength and proof of adulthood, 
but one more detail of the format. Thus, neither the students 
nor the teachers become personally involved, as if they were 
somewhere. But indeed, a major advantage of the schedule- 
and-grading game for academic personalities is that it keeps 
them out of embarrassing contact with the students. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the social pressures, of conforming, 
competing, and fear of ‘failing, are for real, they cause 
anxiety; so that the academic process, which could at least 
be a refined way to waste four to seven years in an economy 
of youth unemployment, is not even painless. 


Grading is Dispensable 


Why do the teachers grade at all? (It happens that a few 
schools do not grade and manage well enough, and some 
teachers in many schools nullify the process by giving all A’s 
or C’s. We know that the grading is dispensable. ) 

I remember an incident at a big Western university, where 
I sat at lunch with six senior professiors, including chairmen 


of departments. The subject of grading came up, and all were 


unanimous in the opinion that grading is injurious to both 
teaching and learning. It does not work, they said, as compe- 
tition, but rather alienates the peer group and makes. for 
cheating and sabotage. Grading destroys the use of testing, 
which is a good method of teaching if one corrects the test 
but does not grade it. 

Finally I intervened and said, “Here you are six voting 
members of the faculty. Why is there still grading?” 

At this, I was treated to a puzzling display of bbcsiniakci: 
tive mentality and evasion. They explained that there would 
be no.other way to determine progress, scholarships, admis- 
sion to graduate schools, although they knew that some col- 
leges do not grade and manage by means of recommenda- 
tions. (But this would involve the faculty’s talking to one 
another about the students and even talking tothe students. ) 


They explained that if grades were dropped, the parents 


would complain and the students would become intensely 
anxious. This was true, but wasn’t it their problem as 
teachers to overcome such attitudes? A couple were at least 
uncomfortable, but were not going to cause trouble. In fact, 
no one had any intention of changing the status quo. 
Fatherly advisers tell students to take the grading in stride, 
to pay it no mind and get by, because it is unimportant. But 
it is important because it is structural. There is grading 


because it is what the teachers are conditioned to as a way . 


of life. It dates back through endless eras of schoolteacherly 
“strict discipline’ in boyish academies. Rationally no one 
believes in the discipline; yet one is astounded to find appar- 
ently intelligent adults holding adequate students to purely 
formal rules. Surely some taboo is operating. Further, to 
drop the grading means to be thrown into a series of per- 
sonal contacts, to be willing to claim the students as one’s 
personal responsibilities. But the academic seems, rather, to 
fear for his own authority and to use the grading to keep the 
students in control. That is, the administrative method is 
injurious to the teaching-and-learning, but it does protect 
the individuals from one another. For the student, it at least 
establishes a rule. 
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What clear and distinct idea is expressed by the grading? 
Take the best instance, mathematics, since it has definite 
answers and right methods and can at least be accurately 
marked. Say that out of five problems in elementary algebra, 
the student muffs the permutations and progressions. Does 
he then understand 60 per cent of algebra? But it is permu- 
tations and progressions that he doesn’t understand. What is 
the use of “passing” or “failing” him on his 60-per cent or 
whatever the dividing line is? How will that further his 
progress? The teacher might guess that he doesn’t grasp fac- 
torials. But it is too late! the term is over! 

Theoretically, there are two viable procedures. On the one 
hand, one can adopt the European system, as Jefferson did, 
in which the student follows his own interests and submits 
to a comprehensive examination when he is ready. He is left 
to himself—or abandoned to himself—and learns the hard 
way by his mistakes. Perhaps this is best, though it must of 
course result in dilatory exploration which does not fit with 
our contemporary notions of scheduling from the cradle to 
the grave. On the other hand, there might be a small staff- 
meeting of the student’s teachers to advise him. This perhaps 
fits better with the younger age and relative immaturity of 
American collegians, and certainly with the abysses of ignor- 
ance that they bring with them. One can conceive of a judi- 
cious mixture of the two procedures. Our administrative men- 
tality, however, inevitably chooses a third, unviable, alter- 
native: it decides beforehand what the “goal” is, according to 
some Educator’s theory of the well-rounded individual, the 
intellectual virtues, or the national needs; or perhaps simply 
according to the existing personnel and their vested rights in 
prescribed courses. The pattern is then imposed on the stu- 
dent. If the effect is spectacularly bad, he is referred to 
Guidance, which is another branch of the administration. 

At actual faculty meetings, of course, no real students are 
discussed. But even changes in the curriculum or credits are 
hard to discuss, since each teacher, even if he has tenure, is 
unwilling to take a disinterested view, lest his own specialty 
be diminished; and all protect all by departmental courtesy. 
John Corson is right, ‘““They are subject-matter specialists. 
They think in bits and pieces.” 

Suggests Relevant Remedies 


One can think of a couple of remedies that are relevant to 
the causes. The first would be to transform the Ph.D., the 
license to teach, from a piece of narrow research to a philo- 
sophical and historical handling of the subject. But the sec- 
ond remedy is deeper: it is to get rid of departmental cour- 
tesy; and let argument be vigorous and ad hominem. This 
is dificult but it is not impossible if there is no administra- 
tive pressure and threat of reprisal. We must assume that the 
teachers are fundamentally well intentioned toward the stu- 
dents and toward the community; therefore, they must finally 
be willing to listen to one another and take all good reasons 
into account. It is the community that educates. It does not 
make any difference if a man comes as a craft-idiot or even 
a technologist; it is the exchange of reasons that makes a 
humanist. 

As it is, the credits, grading, 50-minute scheduling, depart- 
mentalism, narrow expertise, and bureaucracy constitute an 
administrative mentality in the faculty that divides teacher 
from teacher and teacher from student. It is a system that 
serves well enough to produce paper degrees and even bales 
of publications; and it is by such success that institutions 
acquire prestige, grants, and the pick of students. But it is 
not a system calculated to elicit original genius, to help the 
young find vocations, or to encourge the exploration of 
nature. 
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The students who fall by the wayside in this obstacle 
course are not necessarily the least gifted. Nor is it surpris- . 
ing if teachers regard the process as a waste of time and 
devote themselves to outside research, neglecting especially 
the elementary teaching.. The reality that can be hoped for 
in colleges is the occasional meeting of spirits confronting 
an objective subject matter. Such occasions are cleverly 
balked by the schedule and the bell that rings the end of the 


hour. 


Tensions Paralyze the Academy 


The academic situation is paralyzing in its tensions. In my 
opinion it is not true that “Those who can, do; those who 
can’t, teach.” Academics are not only more learned, but more 
intelligent and inventive than the average in their fields. The 
pressures of modern society are at least as debilitating as 
those of modern colleges. Often it is because the extramural 
opportunities are so low-grade, the standards so base, that 
teachers linger in schools. But this makes their situation all 
the more frustrating. They know, but they are not sure; they 
have not tried. Therefore they become obsessional about — 
their footnotes, in order not to be tripped up. And because 
they are not sure of themselves, academics are in a false rela- 
tion with their students and become sticky about petty 
observances as if to compel respect. 


It is galling, too, to have to suffer administrative fools 
politely. ““Tenure by rank instead of by constant ingratia- 
tion,” says Professor Metzger, “‘[has] made professors more 
independent and willing to take risks.” Yes, but—The bother 
is that achieving the tenure may involve playing it cool and, 
especially, creatively faking it, which is the worst possible 
expense of spirit in a waste of shame. For instance, the rule 
is Publish or Perish; but in fact professors have nothing to 
publish if, as academics, they have had no world to pose a 
problem; so they invent academic problems. And _ this 
becomes a habit of life; yet none of it may be real. 


Meantime they must avoid the one reality that exists in 
colleges, and to which they are continually exposed, a per- 
sonal relation with the students. We may assume that most 
teachers would not linger in colleges if they did not have an 
interest in the young and an aptitude for teaching them. This 
again makes their situation the more frustrating, if person- 
ally they cannot or do not dare to teach them. “Tenure is - 
normally granted,’ says Christian Bay, “only when the 
instructor is too old to take a renewed interest in his stu- 
dents.”” When Corson and Knapp point out that character- 
developing, discipline, recreation, admissions, etc., have been 
progressively abdicated to Administration, we may be sure 
that the teachers have chosen it so. 


Even good academic teaching becomes impossible in these 
circumstances. In a fine analysis Frank Pinner speaks of the 
passive resistance of students to the dissensual ideas of the 
teacher; it is unreachable, and “most likely to result in the 
severance of all possible communication.” In my opinion, it 
is the teacher’s holding back that leads to the student’s pas- 
sive withdrawal. He can state his wicked proposition abstract- 
edly—usually, but not invariably, without interference by 
the dean; this makes the youth anxious and puts them on 
guard. But he cannot make the personal reference or express 
ad hominem the emotion that must lead to action, here and 
now. Because he is, himself, afraid of anything happening. 


‘In loco Parentis’ 


To the extent that the college must be in loco parentis, the 
administration would seem the poorest possible choice for 
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parent-figure, since it has no direct or exemplary relation 
with the sons and daughters except precisely in emergencies 
of discipline. The teachers seem to be the only possible can- 
didates as campus parents, since they merit authority by 
respectful acquaintance. Yet we see that the teachers do not 
want, or they are too honest, or they fear, or they are embar- 
rassed to be cast in the role. But perhaps on closer consider- 
ation, the administration is the right “parent.” For if nobody 
believes in the moral standards, there really is no personal 
issue after all. Paternalism is an administrative procedure 
for maintaining appearances. 

The young people come to college vaguely hoping to meet 
veterans who will show them a path; instead they meet aca- 
demics who interpose the administrative framework of 
instruction to prevent personal contact, and an impersonal 
morality not different from that of the world outside. It is in 
this context that we must explain “youth subculture:”’ it is 
nothing in itself, it is reactive to rejection and disappoint- 
ment. 


Students Have Ambiguous Status 


Like the college teacher, college youth has always had an 
ambiguous status in America. The colleges are special, and 
_ there is a hopefulness reposed in the young far beyond what 
a traditional European society would consider reasonable. 
Yet, maybe just because of this high expectation, the Ameri- 
cans have tended to keep their young in anxious tutelage, 
both protective and restrictive, far beyond what:a traditional 
society would consider necessary. The young, especially if 
they are upper-class and/or gifted, must not be cowed or 
whipped into shape by patriarchal discipline; yet they are 
precisely not allowed to grow up, take risks, leave home, 
learn something different, and improve the democracy. A 
strong. demand is made on them to excel their parents, yet 
they are not supposed to change any of the ground rules. 
There is a premium on energy and vitality, yet there must 
not be any new ideas or displays of intellectual virtue. 

In our own times, all of the older motives, getting rich, 
achieving status, beating out the others, are still evident. Yet 
it is evident that they are, for the many, unrealistic: there is 
also need for the mature system to slow down and become 
established, for people to be content just to do their jobs, as 
if we had a traditional society. 

But this is lifeless, because we do not have a settled culture 
that would pay off in all kinds of quiet satisfactions. And our 
present effort at Establishment is largely panic. Far from 
being settled, our society is patently in rapid change. There 
is need for initiative, adaptability to meet the new, and intel- 
lect and freedom to make the most fundamental overhauling 
when necessary. Instead, the panic of the adults now tries to 
discipline the young more rigidly, to tighten the credits and 
grading, to stimulate and bribe scholastic achievement! 

These ambiguous tensions all come to a crisis in adoles- 
cence. The considerable animal freedom and spontaneity 
permitted to childhood have made for an exciting and fairly 
happy childhood community. But when the time comes to 
break with the family, what social meaning can the young- 
sters achieve to replace their family identifications? They 
have not been disciplined into the grown-up ideas willy-nilly; 
yet they have been interrupted in becoming independent and 
taking on the grown-up culture, economy, and politics on 
their own initiative and in their own way. Rather, the grown- 
up world stands in the background, alien and waiting. It is 
not attractive. To enter it means the end of freedom. Yet 
there begins to be a pressure to conform to it and even to 
excel. And suddenly, in recent decades, this pressure is 
increased. 
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It is resisted. The resultant of all the forces—of the spon- 
taneous community of early adolescence, of the interruption 
of growing up further, and of resistance to the pressure to 
excel in “their” way—is the formation of the Youth Subcul- 
ture that is now written about. 

In my opinion, this subculture is constructed by the 
active community of youth against the adults. It is a substi- 
tute to fill the soul. Its rudimentary contents, cars, games, 
sex, simple music, being popular, are things that are spon- 
taneously attractive to adolescents, but they do not go far. 
Its motivation and style, however, are both against the adults 
and inevitably imitative of them. There is plenty of spiting, 
rebelling, and delinquent reaction-formation. But in cultural 
format and economic style, the youth culture is only an 
absurd imitation of an absurd adult culture; the youth 
craving for popularity is only a pathetic imitation of a bath- 
etic adult sociality and craving for celebrity; and the youth 


sexuality is as bad as the grownups. The tone of the whole 


is not improved, either, when the adults in turn imitate the 
youth. That is, there is nothing authentic in the youth sub- 
culture except its youthful vanity, its disappointment in 
being cut off from the adult world, and its spite against the 
adults’ demands. Meantime, waiting and in the background, 
is the real world of the Organized System to which most of 
the youngsters will inevitably conform. 


Stresses Importance of Youth Culture 


Writers about the youth culture tend to overrate is con- 
tents and underrate its importance. It has no cultural value; 
it is base rather than juvenile. The valuable juvenile is the 
adolescent-romantic, the crush, the stupid-stubborn honest, 
the daydream, the religious conversion, the frantic daring, 
the unbelievable loyalty, etc., and these probably exist as 
much as ever and the same as ever. The way to tap these 
values is to let them grow up further. The importance of 
youth-culture is its protest, that the adults are alien and that 
they are not worth growing up to. The problem it raises in 
education is a simple but hard one, how to make the adult 
culture more available, more useful, and more noble. 

By and large, the youth coming up to the colleges have a 
youth culture. This was always so in England and in earlier 
America, among the classes in which youth were favored and 
kept in tutelage. But it is immensely more so in present 
American society (and spreading to European modern soci- 
ties). And in the colleges, this alienated youth meets, devas- 
tatingly, the academic personalities of the teachers that can- 
not and dare not pierce to the reality of growing up, and the 
venality, conformity, and impersonality of Administration 
which confirm and reconfirm youth’s worst picture of the 
adult world. We can predict that most of these youths will 
not respond to the universal culture available in studium 
generale. , 

The anthropoligical truth about colleges is that they are 
the scene of the climax of growing up, of the personal con- 
tact with learned veterans, and commencing into careers and 
citizenship. The young ought to, and confusedly do, come 
for this purpose. The teachers ought to be veterans, and they 
know that they are timid and failing. The students are not 
another society but the same society younger and learning. 
To regard them as another society is to avoid the hard task 
of unblocking, touching, and really teaching. 

The student must learn that the intellectual virtues are 
active virtues. But this learning is unavailable because it is 
just the confrontation of reality, whether in the community of 
scholars or in the world, that is strongly discouraged in our 
colleges. 
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The University in a New World 


By HAROLD TAYLOR 


Nearly a year ago I had the privilege of listening to a dis- 
tinguished scientist who, at that time, was responsible for 
planning the research for the entire American system of 
defense. His job was to worry about our present weapons 
systems and our defense against enemy weapons systems, and 
to draw up a plan of research for the future. He said, in sub- 
stance, “My-task is to relate our research to reality. But the 
reality | am dealing with is the world as I can conceive it ten 
years from now, since nothing in my present is real. Every- 
thing I am doing has to include political, economic, social, 
military, technical, and even moral situations in a world 
which I must construct for myself before it comes into 
existence.” 

It is something like this that I mean by the new world in 
which we now live, a world which has a present which is not 
exactly real but is moving and changing so fast, and chang- 
ing in ways that are so fantastically complex that we have to 
think of it as an inconstant, located in a swiftly moving point 
which connects the future with the past by the slenderest of 
threads. All we can now know is that the future will be radi- 
cally different from the past and that we must do the utmost 
in our power to make certain that the future is one in which 
the human race can achieve its own fulfillment. The task of 
the university is to make this fulfillment more certain. and 
less precarious. 

The university as a social institution did not have a task of 
this size to carry out until these recent years. In fact, it is a 
recent institution and one which existed in a former time as 
a servant of the Church, the state, and the elite. In the four 
hundred years of its existence in the Western world it has 
been responsible for collecting and transmitting the history 
culture, and knowledge of the West and for acting as a sta- 
bilizing force in the development of civilization. The new 
circumstances of the present age have changed all that. Not 
only must the university transmit the culture, renew the heri- 
tage, and civilize the new young, but it must act as the cre- 
ative center for planning the world’s future in every dimen- 
sion of human life. It is no longer enough to keep this knowl- 
edge to ourselves. It must be used as the base for further 
advance in world civilization, and it must be shared with the 
entire population of the earth. 


Future's Problems Without Precedent 


The situation is put clearly by Ortega. ‘““We have believed,” 
said Ortega, “that we were the heirs of a magnificent past, 
and that we could live on the income of it. We find the future 
bearing down on us rather harder than it bore down on pre- 
vious generations, we look back, according to our want, for 
the traditional weapons, but when we take them up, we find 
that they are rubber daggers, inadequate gestures, theatrical 
props which shatter on the hard bronze of our future, of our 
problems. And suddenly we feel disinherited, traditionless, 
destitute, as if we were recent emigrants into life, without 
predecessors.” ) 

We are without predecessors; we are, in this sense, tradi- 
tionless, we are but recent emigrants into life, into the kind 
of life which is now actual, and into another kind of life 


This article was originally given as the Centennial Address at the 
University of Denver, earlier this year. 
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which is now possible. What has happened is that the tradi- 
tional ways of running the world’s affairs are no longer ade- 
quate, and we have entered into a time when we have not 
been able to build new institutions quickly enough to cope 
with the explosion of new problems. Thus in the distractions 
of the present moment, we in America feel an urgency that 
something must be done, and immediately, about almost 
everything. But the clamor of advice and suggestion is so 
loud, the fears and anxieties of insecurity so great, that we 
turn in every direction at once for salvation—to civil 
defense, to nuclear arms, to disarmament, to science, to relig- 
ion, to psychiatry—forgetting that the way to salvation lies in 
a steady search for a just and honorable world order rather 
than a frantic concern for personal security. 


We Have Lost Touch With One Another 


As a result of the size and range of our problems and the 
sheer numbers of the population itself, America has become 
a society in which we have lost touch with one another. Our 
lives are organized in such a way that the private and the 
personal element in them has shrunk to almost nothing, and 
the necessity of organizing ourselves to meet the necessities 
of the social order has flattened out the quality of personal 
relationships. In place of a sense of community and a love 
of the intimate we have given ourselves an organization soci- 
ety. Yet truth, justice, and honor are private matters which 
must be privately conceived. They cannot be pumped 
through the social system by the mechanical means of the 
mass media. They cannot be created by press conferences. 
They must grow quietly within the consciousness of each 
person, and each person must care to seek them as instru- 
ments of understanding, for the enrichment of his life. “Soci- 
eties,’ says James Baldwin, “are never able to examine, to 
overhaul themselves; this effort must be made by that yeast 
which every society cunningly and unfailingly secretes. This 
ferment, this disturbance, is the responsibility and the neces- 
sity, of writers.” 

I would say, with Mr. Baldwin, that this ferment, this dis- 
turbance is the responsibility and the necessity, not only of 
writers, but of the universities. The universities exist to chal- . 
lenge accepted truth and accepted values. They exist to nur- 
ture the private hope, the personal insight, the affection for 
enlightened truth, to bring to a human scale whatever there 
may be of sensitivity, community, and love within the world 
at large. Their task is to create new conceptions of new tasks, 
to stand against the organized establishment, as that part of 
the social organism which works as the brain and the con- 
science of the entire enterprise. Unless they are prepared to 
embrace this mission, they condemn themselves to a history. 
of service to the establishment, whatever the establishment 
may be. 

In the present situation, the universities are operating as 
units in an organization society. They are seldom conceived 
as homes for the spirit of learning or as intimate communi- 
ties for the cultivation of personal values. They have, per- 
haps inadvertently, become bureaucracies for the dissemina- 
tion of information and culture. They possess their own 
organization men who wish to move upwards in the 
bureaucracy by carrying on appropriate research in aca- 
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demic fields and engaging in endless committee meetings 
from which reports’ are issued. If successful, such men 
receive the ultimate reward of the modern university—not to 
have to teach. 

Not only are we faced with these practical difficulties, but 
we have a confusion in philosophy as to the true aim of the 
university. There are those who hold vigorously to the notion 
that only by reason of the purity of the liberal arts can the 
modern student be truly educated, and that those institutions 
which try to do practical things with education are betraying 
the tradition of the higher learning. Robert Hutchins, Mr. 
Griswold of Yale University, and Time, the weekly news- 
paper which is to such a large degree written by, and for, 
Yale men, together have denounced the universities for hav- 
ing a “service-station” approach to education, and for not 
being like Yale. Both Time and Mr. Griswold held out some 
hope that the Yale point of view will eventually prevail, reas- 
serting “the original and timeless philosophical claims of 
liberal education.” i 


A Liberal Education Adds Meaning To Life 


I am less sanguine than Mr. Griswold that this will hap- 
pen, since the claims of liberal education are neither timeless 
nor original, and the world is not moving in the direction of 
supporting an education suited to an élite. A liberal educa- 
tion is one which brings meaning into the life of those who 
are liberally educated, and if one considers the liberal arts 
to be those which are devoid of practical relation to the soci- 
ety in which they are taught, they are not an appropriate 
way for the individual to find meaning in his life. 

The point at issue is not the service-station versus the Ivy 
Halls. There are varieties of education because there are 
varieties of personal and social needs -in the democratic 
‘social order. The question is what knowledge is of most 
worth, and what is it to be used for? 

When we consider the university from the viewpoint of 
the world’s needs, we find, for example, that the world needs 
agricultural experts who possess a knowledge of foreign 
languages and foreign cultures, who at the same time have 
a sense of public service in the use to which their knowledge 
can be put. We find a need for young men and women who 
can survey roads, teach school, handle juvenile delinquents, 
run tractors, dig ditches, minister to the sick, run govern- 
ments, and who at the same time can look at themselves with 
clarity and their world with compassion. This is what it 
means to be liberally educated. To separate the study of the 
liberal arts from the application of those arts and other skills 
in practice is to render the arts sterile and their application 
impotent. | 
_ In any case, those institutions which argue for the purity 
of the liberal arts are most likely to be those which are most 
highly vocational, vocational in another sense. The universi- 
ties which have come to be referred to by journalists as “the 
prestige colleges” are among the most vocational institutions 
of education in the country. Their conception of themselves 


is, in David Riesman’s phrase, that of “‘a gate-keeper for the 


upper middle class.” The study of the liberal arts in such 
institutions often comes to consist in learning how to use the 
vocabulary, wear the clothes and adopt the intellectual pos- 
ture of those who belong to a privileged economic and 
social class. 

-The danger is that this conception of the role of the uni- 
versity may in the long run corrupt the educational aims of 
the state universities which began with a more important 
purpose in mind, that of meeting the educational needs of 
the citizens and of the society they were founded to serve. 
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The danger is that in our concern to meet the public respon- 
sibilities of the university—a ‘set of responsibilities which 
range from producing more scientists in order to compete 
with the Russians, carrying out scientific research for mili- 
tary defense, to staffing the executive leadership of business 
corparations—we will dismiss the task of educating citizens 
in an understanding of themselves and of the world around 
them. I am also concerned that in the search for public 
esteem and by reason of institutional competition for such 
esteem, we may reach a point at which both public and 
private institutions will place such a heavy stress on aca- 
demic preparation in their applicants and academic achieve- 
ment in their graduated that there will be no joy in learning 
and no sense of responsibility for the use of learning in the 
public interest. 

I would say that the University is responsible not only for 
the education of its students in the achievement of intellec- 
tual and imaginative power, but in the achievement of an 
enlightened view of the responsibilities and aims of the edu- 
cated citizen. At the present time there is little room in the 
university.for the spiritual and moral education of the stu- 
dent, since the university structure is divided into three huge 
pieces of apparatus, none of which is designed to deal with 
such matters. 

On the one hand there is the academic apparatus, with its 
overorganization, its accumulation of academic materials, 
collected’ in textbooks, condensed and distributed in lectures, 
re-collected in examinations, graded like eggs and rewarded 
with something called academic credit at the rate of three 
credits a throw for sitting still, listening and making notes 


over a period of 15 weeks. In order to standardize the aca- 


demic machinery so that teachers and students can be moved 
in and out like so many replaceable parts, curriculum com- 
mittees of university faculties meet regularly and rearrange 
the subject-matter in new sets of requirements. 

Next is the administrative structure, which consists of 
deans, departmental chairmen, vice-presidents, provosts, 
chancellors and presidents who never see students and see 
faculty members. only on business matters, like leaves of 
absence, salaries, housing, parking permits, football tickets, 
and research budgets. 


The Student Personnel Section 


Third is the student personnel section, devoted to the rest 


-of the student not dealt with in any other way. This consists 


in part of counselling and psychological services designed to 


give therapy to those who are either sterilized or spiritually 


and emotionally exhausted by the academic apparatus. Under 
this section comes the student’s social life, usually dominated 
by a fraternity and sorority system which encourages snob- 
bish, segregationist and materialistic values, and the inter- 
collegiate athletic complex by which young men learn how 
to move from being low-paid amateurs to high-paid profes- 
sionals while thousands cheer. 

In this situation it is no. wonder that the student culture 
creates its own values and its own standards, and that cheat- 
ing on examinations, throwing basketball games, competing 
for grades, and jostling for social position is condoned as 
the normal conduct of the American student. For this he can 
scarcely be blamed. In the absence of genuine intellectual 
and moral leadership from his university, he accepts the 
values of the society around him. 

I do not believe the answer is to be found among those 
who argue for the necessity of bridging what have been per- 
sistently called the Two Cultures. It is not a question of 
being able to talk easily about Hamlet and the second law of 
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thermodynamics. There is in fact only one culture in the true 
university, the culture of those who care about the life of the 
mind and the pursuit of the honest truth. 

It is not that the subject-matter of science is not taught in 
the colleges. It-is not that the liberal arts are missing from 
the curriculum. It is that that curriculum as a whole has not 
been designed to engage the full consciousness of the grow- 
ing student, that it has instead tried to provide him with an 
outline of general academic knowledge. “To exist is to 
change,” said Bergson, “to change is to mature, to mature is 
to go on creating oneself endlessly.” It is to the beginning of 
this process in the student of changing, maturing, and creat- 
ing himself that the university must address its attention. It 
is in the choice of that curriculum which can nourish the cur- 
iosity and imagination of the.student that the educator must 
engage his efforts. 

The capacity to lose oneself in the pursuit of objectives is 
a virtue possessed by the fortunate and one seldom regarded 
by educators. Yet it is the first essential for the child and the 
young adult when he sets about learning what he needs to 
know. Without the absorption of the self in action which 
goes deeper than the immediate threshold of consciousness, 
the one who is learning cannot reach the deeper level where 
all his faculties are engaged. The great work of art has the 
power to capture its audience, it takes them inside itself and 
shows them what it knows without explanation. The great 
ones who engage in the arts as performers, composers, 
dancers, architects, sculptors, writers, have the capacity to 
lose themselves in their intensity of focus on the thing to be 
done. The integration of their knowledge occurs at a level 
below consciousness. Their art is a total expression of who 
they are. AS : 

So it is in learning. The student so often says, I am unable 
to concentrate. What he means is that his efforts to focus 
attention on the task to be learned have failed, that he cannot 
get inside the ideas, they skitter across the surface of his 
mind like leaves in the wind. Often this is due to the char- 
acter. of the knowledge to be learned. It is presented as 
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subject-matter, it makes no demand for involvement of the 
student. | 

This is particularly true where mass methods of instruc- 
tion using the lecture and textbook methods give him no 
chance to ask questions about what he does not understand 
or appreciate, and he is taught not to ask questions, since 
any admission of ignorance might affect his grade adversely. 
Either that or the text and lecture are reduced to a level of 
understanding which automatically. diminishes his interest 
and therefore his ability to make himself respond. 

We must first rid ourselves of the notion that science is 
technique whereas the humanities contain the “human val- 
ues.” “All our ideas are reactions—positive or negative—to 
the situation with which our destiny confronts us.” That is 
Ortega again. The fact is that everyone who tries to think 
with accuracy has to this degree become a scientist. “Science 
is a creative activity of human beings in representing experi- 
ence precisely, and in the most general and enlightening 
form,” says Lloyd Berkner. In this it does not separate itself 
from philosophy, history, literature, except in the degree 
and kind of its precision. 

The mark of great poetry is in the precision of its imagery, . 
the intensity and fullness of its truth, the degree to which it 
illuminates the reality we already know. The mark of great 
science is different from this only in the fact that at its 
higher levels of discouse it can be understood only by those 
who have themselves undergone the discipline of its 
language. 

When we consider the social sciences in their turn, it is 
necessary to come to similar conclusions. The novel, the play, 
the work of literary criticism, the work of social philosophy 
cannot be set sharply against the sociology of the South, the 
political science of a national election, the psychological 
analysis of moral behavior. The difference between great lit- 
erature and great works of social science lies, not in the 
amount of truth or values which each contains, but in the 
emotional intensity and the form in which their truth is pre- 

| (continued on page 16) 


By ARTHUR SILVER sqmmmmmeenees 


ALMA MATER 


Far above Cayuga’s waters, 

With its waves.of blue, | 

Cornell students stand and know they’re 
Paying for the view. 


CHORUS: 


Lift tuition, speed fees upward, 
Football tickets sell, 
Hail to thee, our land-grant wonder. 


Hail, all hail, Cornell. 


Far above the money-grubbing 

Of the bustling town, 

Reared against the barns and siloes 
Looks she proudly down. 


CHORUS 


From the Cornell Liberal Union 
To the Righteous Gents, 

All Cornellians take a firm stand-— 
Nine-tenths on the fence. 
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Built in tasteful Olin-Gothic 
(Alumni’s finest hour), __ 

Freud might well have had a hand in 
Sibley Dome, Libe Tower. 


CHORUS 


Our Cornell Infirmary is 

Fine beyond a doubt. 

Sick, the students can’t get in and 
Well, they can’t get out. 


CHORUS 
When the sun fades in the hills, 


The lake is moonbeam-laced; 
Coeds scurry home for they are 
Chased into being chaste. 


CHORUS: 


Far below the Ivy League 
By every code and sign 

We will cling forever, Ezra, 
To that lowest vine. 


An Mnetudent Debunks the Academy .. . 
Freight Cars, Cookie Jars, and Learning 


By JAMES MYERS 


For many reasons, not himself drawn to the life of the 
fireman, the college student undoubtedly has seen some- 
one, who, having tasted from the cookie jar of the acad- 
emy, trailed down to the freight yard and disappeared 
into a box car. Staying behind belies the student’s under- 
standing that it is more prudent to sneak quietly out the 
back way on a fanciful ambition or the hunger for 
romance, finding instead warmth and love in a definition 
and direction that is tangible and safe. Wouldn’t it be 
wrong for us to ridicule. good sense by saying that all life 
is so indefinite, yet inevitably some will be sprinkled with 
enough of the spice of ego to demand the different. Such 
a person, although not exactly having a passion for dis- 
order and messiness, has discovered that the most easily 
grasped good is not necessarily his. So, carrying no other 
credentials than his own name, he sets forth, thinking that 
it is almost impossible to avoid an education if you are 
awake. It is impossible to say what will develop when he 
is confronted by experiences that he might not tell his 
mother about and too easy to mention casually that the 
genius of Hemingway fermented neither at Cornell nor in 
the kitchen over warm apple pie. 

William Carlos Williams, in his introduction to Allen 
Ginsberg’s Howl, expressed wonder at the young man’s abil- 
ity to survive and continue writing. While it may be inher- 
ently demanded that the poet exist as an outsider, the errant 
ex-student may have no understandable purpose whatsoever. 
There is possibly only a lingering vision of the living, a 
hungering, a desperation to take a fling at self-indulgence to 
prove that the self does exist. And there is somewhere maybe 
a mother who asks pathetically, “Where have we gone 


wrong?” 


An Easy Avenue to Respectability 


Disappointingly enough, that which was supposed to be 
the seat of learning, seems to become another element in the 
conflict between good and bad. College is just too good to 
beat, too much the thing that good people do, and a too easy 
avenue to respectability. It is envisioned by the world outside 
as all that is sane, all that is sensible, and for all the years 
of youth, the proper and only goal for the ambitious. Most 
likely the wandering maniac will be back to sit in classes. 
Somewhere in Iowa, when it’s cold and money is short and 
adventure distant, it will strike him that he should go back 
to school. And the blessed flood of relief will come for it will 
be said that he “has straightened out’ and has “got it out 
of his system.” Would that this could settle discontent and 
that it could help that even drunks in bars can tell him the 
value of a college education. 

From the inside, the student can complain of “depersonal- 
ization” and begrudge the computer that has got his number, 
or he can complain that he has no contact with the professors 
and that too much emphasis is placed on marks. But. these 
are only the droppings of his real discontent, for to wonder 
where the human things have gone, is only to hint that one 
is finding himself missing as a human and that he is not find- 
ing the more essential parts of human satisfaction. 
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The alienated can feel that the academy creates one’s taste 
for living, yet does not provide life. One old grad, Cornell 
class of 1910, was seen driving his Cadillac on the sidewalk 
between two buildings, down some steps, over the curb and 
back onto the street—driving where there was a road in 1910. 
Without the aid of nostalgia and a Cadillac, it seems impos- 
sible to create roads that do not exist. Where the old grad 
may see his “alma mater” as the vision of the good life, the 
youth, teased in the classroom by the glorification of the out- 
sider — Hemingway, Miller, Thoreau, or Whitman, and 
charged to explore his own possibilities, this youth discovers 
that college is just another element of a climate that is hos- 
tile to the explorer. All the abstract reasons for self- 
consciousness are put before him, yet in reality, the academy 
seems less a place of discovery, more an ordained vision of 
life, where he may think about some things but do others. 


College Promotes Conformity 


In confused disillusionment, he can take to bed and wish 
to sleep forever, or, neither wealthy nor a genius, he can 
take to the outside to face a world that seems to accept con- 
formity only as it means success and to tolerate difference 
only as a quirk of genius. He may be advised that it is good 
to get away, to join the army, to run a drill press, or to do 
any of a thousands things that will bore him back to the cam- 
pus. He can view his experience on the outside as a magic 
medicine with no other purpose than to prepare him to 
return to college and the conventional. Drilled in the doc- 
trines of success, he feels the world, of which college is a 
part, has not allowed his time to be his own and he responds 
in rebellion to the same pressures which he has tried to | 
escape. 

In the search for approval, the ex-student feels he must 
produce to justify his choice of existence. He will write a 
great novel at 19 to prove that he has been wise in his choice 
to get out. He will act out the role of the artist but to avoid 
the chance of failure, he will be too busy indulging himself 
to write a poem. Ambition and education become silly ideas, 
for he feels that he now must arrive in full bloom at the very 
beginning of his existence. A bad poem, a bad painting pro- 
vide no reason for his way of life, so he speaks in terms of 
future possibilities which he will never explore. 

In his haste he has dealt with others and not touched him- 
self. He is satisfied that others may find him interesting and 
not that he has interests. He discovers that with stories and 
a cup of coffee he can fascinate 18 year old girls but he has 
not dared to attempt the dreams he talks of. He has found 
the middle ground between success and failure that is avail- 
able to the young. One might do this and that if . . . And he 
can tell that which was boring to him as if it was an 
adventure. 

And so with a hostility towards the college which seems to 
represent that which pressured him away from satisfaction, 
the rebel-to-be, can return to school with the doctors-to-be 
and the lawyers-to-be, and he can mumble things that suggest 
that he has superior knowledge, but that he is being practical 
now and that he is pulling off only numerous secret scenes. 
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What he may have mastered is to keep his feelings within 
him and possibly accepted the fact that he will never quite 
be as happy as when he was desperate and hungry. Maybe 
now he dreams of staying out the days at college, gaining a 
degree, and maybe getting where he can become a teacher. 
And then he can have the chance to identify himself again 
with the outsider and he can tell young people that there 
really are possibilities in the world and that they should have 
more courage in facing the pressures of conventionality than 
he had. But even as he speaks, the irony is that education 
for him, as for so many, has proved that we are not our 
own masters. 

And so the football season is here and the college days 
are here and the great builder of good citizens will continue 
to mill out its product, not down by the stream but on State 
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Street. And the reaction against the contemporary world will 
be a reaction against its educator as well. One remembers 
how Ginsburg howled about how a whole generation of 
genius-giants was destroyed by the world as if someone, just 
to cut down the noise, spiked all the hamburgers on Mac- 
Dougal Street. But more reactors will spring up and they 
will be looked on as if in the hope for honesty, they are | 
forced to be dishonest, in the hope for emancipation. they 
take criminal freedom, and in the hope for a tender moment, 
they crouch in the dark like fugitives. Each one of them who 
goes off will be wanting a way through the pressure and tor- 
ments of the contemporary world, wanting to respond to — 
what he has done, and wanting to present the world with a 
document of his own vision. Maybe one will. 


‘new york is a summer festival 


By ROBERT BUCKLE 


The sun rises there in the summer the same as anyplace 
else that’s west of Brooklyn — out of steam and the first 
whisps of boiler smoke. The streets are quiet then, until the 
street crews come along, banging garbage cans into their 
trucks and racing the motors to squash the stuff up inside the 
truck’s belly. The monstrous street cleaner leaves a wet trail 
along the curbs, and things are pretty fresh and quiet, again. 
While its cool, before the sun’s lit up East 100th Street, beer 
trucks slip in to fill the tiny Spanish grocery stores and get 
them ready for the blast of heat that will come. Somewhere 
in this double row of six story tenements between first and 
second avenues four thousand people live. But no one’s com- 
ing or going, and no one’s sure where they are at eight 
o’clock in the morning. A cop puts up the barricades; East 
100th becomes a Police Athletic League playstreet. He leaves. 
At about nine a group of men collect at 307; they seemed to 
come slowly from below ground. They make their connec- 
tion. They shoot it, and for them things get lovely again. 

Before you know it, the street’s crawling with thousands of 
people. They’re hanging out the windows, loitering on the 
stoops, moving and running; and the place roars with their 
sounds, layers of sound, the rumble of gossip with its slow 
and steady rhythms, the jerky, nervous tenor of adolescent 
plots and romances, the high-pitched, shrill chirping of little 
kids who are screaming and laughing and bawling. Some- 
where the traffic noise fits into all this—and a bongo drum. 
If a cop comes along, nothing much changes; the money 
moves furtively off the cardtables; the crap games change 
into sociable groups of old cronies or just evaporate. There 
is vitality and abandon in the congestion and color and 
movement; it pulses even in the smell, a heavy, arrogant, 
confusing things made out of fruit and sweat, cheap perfume 
and urine and things that have been dead, or should have 
been, for a long time in the vacant lots. It’s the smell and the 
vitality of the street which is most threatening to us middle- 
class bourgeois; we would like to see the place razed and 
scrubbed with clorox and the ground salted. 

But, after you’ve recovered from being afraid of the peo- 
ple on the streets, you’re not quite sure what is so wrong 
with East Harlem. I was afraid there for awhile. I felt con- 
spicuous and very white, as if I were a walking insult; it 
seemed to me that every Negro and Puerto Rican eye on 
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East 100th had focused on me and that the muttering and 
yelling were directed toward inciting and planning my quick 
demise. I didn’t get stabbed or even jostled, not even at 3 
a.m. between Lexington and First; I made a few friends and 
I discovered that everybody wasn’t talking about me, so the 
fear couldn’t be maintained. It was like that with the filth, 
too. When I first walked into the building where I was to 
live, on 100th street, I was shocked; the hallway floors were 
gooey with mud or something worse, and under the stairs - 
were ten garbage cans overflowing into the hall. The smell of 
the garbage and the inevitable smell of urine made the air. 
seem muddy; you tried to squeeze yourself up as tight as 
possible as you wouldn’t touch anything and you kept your 
mouth shut tight so the air wouldn’t get on your tongue. We 
made it up two flights to our place without getting v.d.; we 
had two rooms and a private bath—a real privilege, though 
you had to be careful of falling plaster in the bathtub. We 
also had plenty of cockroaches, but we didn’t imagine just 
how many until we used the oven for the the first time. Evi- 
dently that’s where they all lived. When the oven got warm, 
they left—thousands of them—from every crack and knob. 
and burner huge ones and little ones carrying their egg sacks 
like refugees leaving a burning city. We smashed as many 
as possible and gassed the others we saw. 

Out the back window you could see the alley and a little 
piece of 10lst street where the other line of tenements was — 
broken by a vacant lot. The other window was on the air- 
court which seemed to be everybody’s garbage chute; on the 
bottom of it among the garbage lived the biggest, fattest rats 
in the city. It was hard to sleep the first nights, especially 
after someone complained about bedbugs and then you were 
always thinking you felt one crawling on you. The firetrucks 
seemed to come every night to put out a fire in the alley or 
on a lot or in the garbage cans; the sirens moaned and the 
lights flashed and I awakened uneasily wondering how to get 
out the window since we had lost the key to the burglar gate. 
There were loud, screaming man and woman fights that came 
in the hush after the Spanish records, the bongo and the talk- 
ing had died. The harshness of the curses and the pure 
hatred in the shouting and screaming shook you to the teeth 
with a new realization of how miserable people can make one 
another. But these were the first weeks when you were raw 
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and impressionable in Harlem. You eventually felt at home 
and made friends. You stopped noticing smells and garbage 
which are pretty irre'evant anyway and saw faces that you 
liked and some that made you guilty and some you hated. 


You remember mostly so many attractive, vital people 
who sing and dance a lot and with beauty. There’s a lot of 
this on the street, out in the open, and there’s adventure in 
the stickball and top spinning and scooter races. In the world 
of the rooftops there is a strange flat kind of beauty. Two of 
the guys you know on 101st'street have a hundred pigeons in 
their coop on the top of 318. Every afternoon they let them 
fly up in spirals and circle like a long grey and white 
streamer. They call to the birds and signal them with bam- 
boo. poles, and they come flying back to the coops and food. 
There are hundreds of these little flying clubs in East 
Harlem. 

But somebody stoled all one hundred of Juan’s and Greg- 
ory’s pigeons, stole them and ate three of the babies right 
there and left the bones. They know who did itx—an addict, 
but they can’t-do anything about it. They left the bones, and 
everybody laughed; Juan and Gregory laughed, too. You 
must be careful to have anything and become too attached 
to it. 

_A guy named Raymon is a real good guy, smart. too—23, 
married, and he’s got two babies. Once he was the grand 
warlord of the Enchanters but he broke with that kind of life. 
Now he’s going to night school, studying to be a machinist; 
he’ll finish the course in two years. Meanwhile he works dur- 
the day as a press operator. He wants to be somebody, and 
he’s smart enough, but he doesn’t know enough of the right 
words and tricks—he didn’t finish high school. He would 
like to be an engineer; and, if you can judge by the way he 
handles machines and understand them, you know he'd make 
a good one. 


The People Are Trapped 


But you also know he will never make it; the road’s too 
rough and too long and he’s got two kids. Recently he quit 
his old job to look for a better one; the employment agency 
found him one and called to say a firm on Long Island 
needed a man of his qualifications, so he took the subway 
out and back. They did not need a Negro-Puerto Rican. You 
like this guy a lot; he’s a good guy. You really hope he 
doesn’t break. You almost wish he had no spirit or that he 
did not know of any other way of life, so he could be satis- 
fied. You hate the TV that brings family-situation shows into 
every apartment in Harlem, white, happy families living in 
threebedroom — twobathroom suburban homes. You wish 
they didn’t know, but they do; and besides, you know it isn’t 
fair to keep people trapped when they feel trapped. 

And, they are trapped. A lot of people don’t seem to get 
out of Harlem very often, unless it’s to ride the bus to the 
Metropolitan Museum to sweep the floors and clean the bath- 
rooms. What is there outside anyway, besides an expensive, 
hostile other world, where the adventures cost too much. It’s 
even harder for a kid; he’s tied down by things that are in 
him as well as outside of him—his gang of friends who de- 
spise differences, his family which wants him to work in a 
factory and get married, and the cool guys on the street who 
seem to know something nobody else does and who’ve got 
themselves established and who are potent. These guys point 
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to something better, more exciting—with class and style; 
they've got their own language, a mystique, and a conspir- 
acy. Respectability is a mockery made out of inhibitions ‘and 
prohibitions that do not make sense. Look at it in the miser- 
able schools with their tired, harrassed teachers who’ try to 
hold things together just long enough to get it‘ outside so 
when it explodes it’s outside, and there won’t be any mess 
inside. The Board of Education of N.Y. was going to give 
them some extra classrooms, not even a third enough,’ but 
at least something—the portable, temporary kind, but the 
Board changed its mind the last of August becaiine of lack 
of funds. 


Order and Respectability Mock You . 


Meanwhile, all summer the City of New York tore up sec- 
tions of sidewalk all through Harlem and poured fresh 
cement though nobody could see much wrong with the old 
sidewalks. The schools in Harlem are New York’s way of 


» mocking you if you’re a bright thirteen year old kid. Some 
Puerto, Rican guy downtown on 54th Street tried to buy a 


watch with a stolen credit card and a cop chased him and 
shot him in the back, then dragged the bloody Puerto Rican 


back to the salesclerk for identification. (Daily News, Octo- 


ber 5, 1962.) So, the guy’s dying in the hospital. He’s lucky 
he’s in the hospital because he probably doesn’t have Blue 
Cross and couldn’t sign a blank check. That is the way order 
and respectability mock you. 

It hardly ever seems to work the right way; the crook i in 
Brooklyn who’s your landlord uses it to evict; the loan shark 
uses it to take everything, including your RAS BF And if 
the “world” you’ve got to live in is everybody else, it’s a 
place you’ve got second thoughts about because it will steal 


from you in one way or another, it beats you up, and it 


spits, and you do not trust a smile anymore—from any 
body—because they’ve got something else in mind. Johnny 
Lee Brooks’ daddy slapped him twice because Johnny Lee 
lost a two cent Pepsi bottle. The “daddy” was drunk—maybe 
because he doesn’t know who Johnny Lee’s real daddy is or 
maybe because he doesn’t care or maybe because he is forty- 
five and a bald nigger and he knows he lives in dirty stink- 


ing Harlem and that he’s not worth shit. 


Harlem is not a bad place for a wide-eyed college boy 
who’s got enough money and can come and go as he pleases. 
With a gleam in his eye which indicates the possibility of a 
Degree he can look at things in a different way if he 
doesn’t mind strong smells and a little garbage. He kind of 
likes the little Spanish groceries and the basement club- 
houses and the way people have broken every parking meter 
and phonebooth. He finds the bongo playing and the street 
life and marijuana exciting and fertile. He hates to see these 
things go. They will go. The place will be smashed down 
and the ground salted and the City Fathers will hope that no 
dumb NY Times reporter will ever again call that particular 
place the “Worst Block in New York City, indecent and reek- 
ing.”’ The City will spend millions and make itself busy con- 
structing a giant multi-block scab. They will make it out of 
cement and steel, little, fenced-in trees and social workers. It 
will be a new scab for an old wound; it will be much cleaner 
and prettier than the old six-story tenement scab. Meanwhile 
the whole rest of the white world and everybody else for that 
matter in its shops and restaurants and talking and stupidity 
will keep punching and smashing and cutting. 
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a letter 
trom the south 


by JACK CHATFIELD 


Jack Chatfield, the author of this letter, is presently living 
in Dawson, Georgia, as a fieldworker for the Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee. SNCC is a civil rights 
organization based in Atlanta, operating a massive. voter 
registration campaign in the deep South. In the last two 
months, the SNCC workers have been harrassed and intimi- 
dated in every possible manner. The church they used for 
voter. registration meetings was burned; night riders have 
shot and wounded several citizens, including Chatfield. This 
moving account is excerpted from personal letters Chatfield 
sent to a Cornell coed. 


Dawson, Georgia 


_ There is neither peace nor vengeance here and that means it is still beautiful. There is no peace because 
churches are burning after midnight and threats are being made and there is no vengeance because Charles 
Sherrod, a negro and the force of Southwest Georgia, stepped in front of 70 people gathered at the ruins of the 
Mt. Olive Baptist Church in Sasser and said: “The Lord’s with us. It could have been cloudy tonight” and voices 


said, “Yassuh” and “Da’s right” and pledged to keep up the fight. There is no vengeance because there is prayer 


and singing and laughter and, at most, a grim line along a man’s mouth who has attended the Mt. Olive Church 


for 25 years. There is no vengeance because the children of Lucius Holloway cling to you and won't let you go 


even when you say you must go. 


There was a prayer vigil at the front of the rubble of the Mt. Olive Church last night and 70 people showed 


up and Reverend Joseph Smith of Albany spoke of courage. 
“Don’t worry about anyone shooting from that cotton field over there because if they shoot I'll be up front 


and I[’Il be the first to be hit.” 

Reverend Smith asked if anyone had anything to say. Mrs. Edwards spoke where she was standing in the 
circle of negroes. It was a long, quiet speech and she talked about how the colored person didn’t want to do no 
one any harm, but jes wanted to do something for hisself. 

“This church burning were done by evil men,” said Reverend Samuel Welles. ““But what they didn’t know 
was that you caint burn a church.” 

“Da’s right.” 

‘*You caint burn the church of God,” said Reverend Welles. 

Then Charles Sherrod thanked the Lord for a starry night so that folks could see folks and everyone sang 
“We Shall Overcome” and I met the Holloway children and the little girl wrapped her legs around my waist and 
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her arms around my neck and wouldn’t let me go. 

During the day Ralph and Prathia Hall and I were sit- 
ting on the steps of the house that sits 50 yards from where 
the church used to be. Mrs. Mallory is 85 and when she 
registered to vote she came back and said, “It warn’t no 
trouble t’all.”” We talked to Mrs. Mallory and after a while 
a man and his wife drove up in a Volkswagen and said that 
they were from Germany and that he was free-lancing for 
a German newspaper. We talked a while and he was amazed 
at lots of things and then he said he wanted to take a 
couple of pictures so Mrs. Mallory said that she couldn’t 
so and get her picture taken looking like she was and she 
went in and put on a fresh dress and stood in front of the 
ruins of her church and had her picture taken. 

Four generations of Mallorys were gathered in two 
houses, both of which were side by side by the Mt. Olive 
Church. I put the last generation on my knee after she 
cried a while and I know she’d never been on a white 
man’s knee and I know that Catherine Mallory, 85. had 
never seen a little negro child sitting on a white man’s 
knee on her own front porch getting her picture taken. 

Keeps you going. 

The crime is neither the burning churches nor the shoot- 
ing nor any atrocity but that this little negro girl should 
grow up in this house where there is no sink, and pick cotton 
so that maybe a sink will be put in, and that she will sit on 
this porch with the flies and maybe have to quit school to get 
married because of the men who kept coming up to sit and 
bat flies with her and that she will maybe have a mother 
whose husband runs away after a while to live a life some- 
where else where wine can sustain him against all this. 

These crimes—the church burnings, the shootings—com- 
mitted by night and by white men sustained by number and 
conviction, are the crimes of rage. They are hated and feared. 

But never once can one allow this despicable pattern of 
events to become the focal point for his own retaliatory rage. 
Never once can one, through either short-sightedness or for- 
getfulness or ephemeral passion, forget the greater pattern of 
events which brought him here and which brought the 
churches down. That pattern passes you as you stand with 70 
negroes in the bits of plaster and wood that litter the ground 
around the Mt. Olive Baptist Church. It passes you in a truck 
with white men driving and black men and women standing 
in the rear. The black men and women are fresh out of the 
fields and there are bandanas on their heads and tatters on 
their bodies. The white men stop the truck and you find that 
you either cannot catch the negroes’ eyes or cannot make 
them understand that you want to catch them. The white 
men climb out of the cab and walk into the cotton field across 
from the Mt. Olive church and check their crop. They are 
there a long while and the fantastic gap between these 70 
gathered negroes and these five negroes waiting in the truck 
for their masters to return is clear. The ruins of the Mt. Olive 
church becomes the lesser crime, and the greater crime, one 
realizes, is fifty paces down the road. 

There is a crime committed neither in rage nor hatred. It 
is committed in a kind of calculated yet totally uncompre- 
hending and uncompromising and totally peaceful pursuit of 
happiness. Above all it is committed in peace and because 
of this it is the real crime. Rage subsides or rage is punished. 
Peace sustains itself until you catch these negroes’ eyes and 
you realize then that it may be years before you do. These 
white men drive by and stop and check their crop and you 
realize you’ve a long way to go. 

The burning of the churches is a sign of progress: peace 
has been disrupted. The shooting is a sign of progress: it is 
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no longer sleepy-time down south. 

Or so you think until this truck rides by. 

There are funds now for the rebuilding of the churches 
and there are big negro faces that appear at the sites of the 
burned churches: Wyatt Walker from Atlanta, WG Ander- 
son from Albany, Jackie Robinson from the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. They may make a pretense to mourn or they may 
truly mourn. But I am not mourning. 

I am, in a sense, because I have seen the face of the pas- 
tor who preached each Sunday in this church for 29 years. 
But I am not because I know that peace sustains itself until 
it is disrupted and because I know that rage—and crimes of 
rage exhaust themselves. The rage is not spent yet. 

But the rage that follows centuries of peace has come as 
it must come and as everyone knew it would come. Rage is 
what makes for revolutions, and there is rage on both sides. 
On one side, a quiet rage—on the other, a brutal rage. So 
there is still beauty. 

You have faith that when these people pray they are not 
lying and when they sing they are not lying. 

Ralph and I are alone in Dawson now. Sherrod is in 
Albany. Tonight we were discussing the prospect of ever 
having to shoot a man. The circumstances are predictable: 
we in bed, they heavy in number and armed. 

I said that we would have to run. If a negro or a white 
man working for the negro fires a gun it will be all over. | 
said that I hope they continued to shoot from cars, where 
you didn’t hear them come and didn’t see them go. Malraux 
says that the problem is not death but dying. A load of buck- 
shot in the back will be death. Masked men on the doorstep 
will be dying. 

So things keep you going. Above all, perhaps even above 
the black people fresh from the cotton fields, are the Hollo- 
way children who grab you and won’t let you go. I’d almost 
walk across the white section alone to see them. Almost—the 
thesis is that you must have a witness for whatever happens. 


Remember most of all, if you can, Clifford Browner and 
Mrs. Edwards and Mrs. Mallory and Lucius Holloway and 
little Ann Holloway and Junior Holloway—the courageous 
people who have brushed the dust off their lives. Daily a 
Negro loses his job here, daily he is threatened. Please 
remember them, who are not giving up either. 

It’s a beautiful quiet rage. They thanked God that the 
stars were out. We can’t fail. 


There was the little episode yesterday with a pregnant 
woman in a houseful of kids. The TV was blaring and 
though we had come to talk about the reversal of her life 
she didn’t even turn it down. Then a little boy slipped on the 
front porch and knocked a tooth out. One of the small girls 
had a horrible case of pink eye. There was a baby scream- 
ing in the crib and a bottle lying beside her, which I tried 
to put in her mouth but which she would not take. The child, 
it turns out, has not been treated for pink eye. And then I 
have to ask this woman if she is registered to vote. She is 
polite and she says that she is not and she probably won’t 
have time with all these kids. Six months ago these peo- 
ple is a bad joke. The majority of them—the majority you 
don’t read about in the neon reports from Albany—are 
defeated and worn and utterly hopeless. They are the “nig- 
gers” which 200 disgraceful years have produced. They are 
the people who have been invisible and forgotten for so long 
that they have become convinced that, short of turning 
white, nothing will save them. 

It is an epic, spasmodically, of hopelessness. It makes six 
months shrug into eternity, into a flicker, when what is 
required is a celestial fire without end. 


DIALOGUE MAGAZINE 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Another Country, James Baldwin, Dial Press. 1962. New 
York, 436 pp, $5.95. 


For many this novel will be a deep and painful experi- 
ence, shocking in its fierceness, yet comforting in its strange 
suggestions. This is the type of its beauty as the author leads 
the reader into world that is not ‘other’ but is so real as to 
be strange. 

To be black or to be male are terribly important distinc- 
tions in the world we know. Such things decide how you will 
live your life, whom you will love, and how you will love 
them. Black-white, vagina-penis, thus we divide the world— 
or fracture it. Love, in such a world, can never be a bridg- 
ing; it will have little to do with “knowing’—for the gaps 
and fractures are afirmed and maintained by custom and 
sensibility. Therefore, love will necessarily be a power 
struggle and an ego-feeding and a masquerade. The lovers 
will pile up debts and put off the day of payment which will 
inevitably come—in pain and death. There will be those 
who may turn away, willing to live in another world—a 
world that is unified and honest. But, even for them there 
will be much suffering, for they were born in the old world 
and nurtured and poisoned by it; no matter how much the 
brave pilgrim may despise the sinful, fractured world, it 
remains his father, his mother, and his old companion. And, 
if “his life, passions, trials, loves, (are) at worst, filth, and 
at best, disease in the eyes of the world . . .”’, then he will, as 
well, face judgment from within, a self-destructive element, 
which at the cost of much pain he must overcome. He will 
be set adrift, without standards; having rejected some of the 
world’s values in order to survive, he will no longer be able 
to ‘accept any of its values easily, and time will be a search- 
ing along a precarious way, precarious because the tempta- 
tion to die will be strong at every step. 


Torture, Pain, and Anguish 


Baldwin paints this searching and the torture vividly, as 
one who must have experienced it-—the torture and the 
anguish, yet who was goaded by a strange hope. His novel is 
not aesthetic, detached and loving; it is full of the pain of 
the prophet and the prophet’s vision—his sorrow and his 
hope. 

The people in it want something real of one another. They 
are restless people who are tired of endless conversations 
and the search to find words for the inexpressible. They are 
all artists—writers, musicians, an actor—-yet their art seems 
to fail them; it does not satisfy their burning need to act and 
to experience. They are liberals and beats—at least in rela- 
tion to most of us. Though, as one critic, another liberal, has 
whined, Baldwin’s people aren’t at all—at least not obvi- 
ously—concerned with important political and social ques- 
tions; however they do happen to be miscegenites and bi- 
sexuals or homosexuals, except for one older couple, the 
Silenski’s, who are, through much of the novel, a source of 
home, warmth, and kindness for the other major figures. 

The major figures in this novel seem to have little regard 
for the fractures and illusions of the ordinary world. You 
know how people can become this way. They’ve got guts to 
start with and they just do some thinking; they figure out 
for themselves that color is pretty irrelevant to love. And to 
the matter of their neighbor’s sensibilities they respond by 
giving their neighbor the finger or by finding new neighbors 
and with these new neighbors they are sometimes able to 
found a coffee shop island. But somehow these islands never 
seem to work for Baldwin’s people. Take, for instance, Rufus 
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Scott, perhaps the most powerful of them. He is a top drum- 
mer and a really lovable and beautiful guy in the eyes of 
his friends. He falls in love with Leona —a poor white 
divorcee from Georgia. Rufus is a Harlem Negro, but Leona 
never had nothing against colored folks and some of Rufus’ 
best friends are white. They happen to meet at a party and 
make it on the balcony, and something beautiful and power- 
ful happens to them both. They enhance each another; they 
become joyful and tender together. Their love seems simple 
and frank; that it amounts to miscegenation is irrelevant— 
laughable. They laugh. But something bitter and hateful 
works in Rufus; something he despises, yet it works in him, 
against him, and he is its victim. He sees new things in 
Leona’s eyes and gestures; he reads her differently as the 
suspicion grows in him. What she desires from him is 
because of his color; she likes the black hair, the flat nose, 
the heavy smell, and the nigger love . . . it’s dirty and infe- 
rior and her position takes her to that; she can only give 
herself to black shit. Rufus sees that in her eyes and even in 
her smallest jokes and he sees it in the eyes of the rest of 
the world, white and black—in the eyes of the men who look 
at Leona and speculate as she walks with him, in the smirks 
of gangly, pimply adolescents, in the threatening silence of 
the cops. All Harlem thinks it too, thinks something dirty 
and hidden about Leona and him behind its black flashing 


mask. i 


Maybe the whole world has to be purified before one man 
can see things clean. Rufus’ hatred of the world and its | 
smirks cannot protect him from its insinuations; they eat like 
maggots, leaving nothing but the hatred. And Rufus begins 
to see what the world is suggesting about him and he believes 
it—he’s a nigger and dirty. When the world keeps saying to 
a man that he’s not worth much, the voice of the world in the 
man’s mind is believed. The man cannot defend himself 
against the world because the world taught him to think and 
speak. So, Rufus listens and then he sees what they are sug- 
gesting about Leona in their mocking eyes; she couldn’t love 
Rufus, the kid who got a set of drums when he was three and 
can make them move and speak and talk poems; the little 
kid who can be hurt and cry or who can feel himself, his 
muscles, and the sound and the smell of himself and then 
dance and sing full of joy to be alive. No, she loves a nigger 
because she’s poor white trash and a southerner and this is 
her serpent she’s making love to. So Rufus destroys Leona, 
then he destroys himself. | 


Now consider a man kissing another man on his lips and 
the ears, the embrace of two men, and the whispering of love 
between them .. . you’ve seen the writing on bathroom walls 
—meet me at such and such a place at midnight and you 
know what I'll do for you. And, if you have been a little boy 
or a young and fairly good looking street bum, you know 
what the strange guy wants when he offers to buy you a 
drink or a sandwich. You are part of the world that sees the 
ulterior motives, the unnatural and contagious desires and 
their filth, unnaturalness is a word that can never explain the 
extent of your revulsion and fear. Don’t speak of your inno- 
cence because you know what it is to desire a friend, to want 
to crush him physically—or maybe, even, in a rare and 
fragile moment, to love him and want to hold him and be 
held. Maybe you felt that about your Dad or your Mother. 
But you slap these feelings down fast or hide them and you 
cannot stand the fingers of a queer on the dam that holds 
back what is hatred in yourself. Some of Baldwin’s men 
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The University in a New World 


(continued from page 9) 


sented. For the student, there is no need to separate philoso- 
phy from literature, biography from history, art from 
anthropology. They are all approaches to a common end—a 
greater degree of understanding of man in his world. 

In a similar way, what are called the humanities cannot, 
without harm, be separated from a direct relation with the 
creations of art and the actions of human beings. In our 
universities the humanities are separated in just this way, 
not only from the sciences, but from the arts and everyday 
life. Among the Balinese, children begin to dance and play 
music when they are three and four years old, and the men 
and women of the villages dance and act the whole of their 
lives. They are not professional dancers. They are fishermen, 
farmers; workers. Their enjoyment of the arts is part of their 
life in the community, and it is only the Americans and the 
Europeans who write about their art without creating it. The 
idea that only those of exceptional talent should be trained 
in the arts-does no: fit the Balinese culture. The Balinese are 
happy to recognize exceptional talent when they see it and to 
give it an honored place among them. But they recognize 
that talent and give it-the honor it deserves because their 
knowledge is direct and their critical faculties have developed 
from a basis in the creative act itself. 

I suggest that this is the way in which the arts and sciences 
should be regarded in this country. It is natural to live with 
them and to learn what they have to teach. The boy or girl 
who enjoys learning in the sciences more than anything else 
should be given full rein to do so, at his own pace. This does 
not mean that he becomes a narrow specialist. It means that 
with enlightened teaching he will learn more, not only about 
science, but about related matters, in a world in which sci- 
ence already relates itself to society, to moral values, to pol- 
itics, to art, by the very nature of its inquiry. 

In the university it means that we return to the natural 
and the informal, that we think of the total lives of he stu- 
dents we are educating, and that we. bring the teacher and 
the student into relations of mutual respect and mutual 
interest. The scholar who reveals what he knows and what he 
wants others to know in a way which deliberately takes his 
students into the intellectual life which he is living will find 
the means to remove the obstacles to understanding which 
may exist in the concepts and perceptions which he has 
gained for himself through his own endeavors. He will be 
concerned that each of his students may learn how to win 
his own intellectual victory. 

The university will then organize itself, not around a body 
of subject-matter or a system of professional schools with 
their tributaries of professional majors, minors, and other 
breeds of acolyte. It will organize itself around the com- 
munal existence of students and scholars who share an iden- 
tity of purpose—that of extending the range of their minds 


and the richness of their lives. It will thus be concerned to © ' 


make of professional education a liberalizing experience, and 


of liberal education an induction into the actual problems | 
of the human race. In so doing it will unite the interests of — 


undergraduates with those of graduate students, who will be 
called upon to help their younger colleagues to the achieve- 
ment of intellectual maturity. 

It will think of technical education, not as acquiring skills 
which are commercially valuable, but as a way in which, by 
addressing the student to the practical problems of medicine, 
law, engineering, architecture, or forestry, he may learn how 
to use his mind and his energies in the service of. others. 
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Where.else but in the actual context of technological educa- 
tion’ can we find a better place to investigate the social, 
moral, and political problems of a technological age? Where 
else but in the medical school can’ we learn better to under- 
stand the delicate relationships which exist between the 
diseases of the body and.their social, psychological and eco- 
nomic origins? What better place to consider the aesthetic, 
political and moral implications of modern society than in 
the school of architecture, where they are raised bluntly by 
the very nature of the problems to be studied? Where else 
but in a university where the undergraduates are considered 
to be young men and women who are searching for an intel- 
lectual and a personal identity can we find a better home for 
the development of professional skills? Where else can the 
creative arts better flourish than in a university which gives 
them an honored and equal place in the-very center of all sci- 
entific and humanistic studies? 

The university has within its power to influence directly ie 
course of events which will determine the character of the 
world’s future. It will do so when it takes as its task the use 
of science and .the arts to enhance the possibilities of man- 
kind, when it takes as its means the development within the 
lives of the millions of young the capacity to go on creating 
themselves endlessly. 

The individual must be helped to make the transition from 
family circle to the wider community, given the skills and 
knowledge needed, and encouraged to respond imaginatively 
to the mysteries of life. These are the perennial purposes of 
education—the task of the university. ee 


Another Country: A Review 
(continued from page 15) 


make love to other men; there is the suggestion of the pain 
and the possibility of self-destruction in these acts of love, 
but there is also the suggestion of the redemptive power of 
physical love whether it be homosexual or normal. Baldwin 
seems to suggest, or perhaps he yearns, that being naked with 
someone and the holding and the kissing, the orgasm, the 
tenderness, and the sleep can be a celebration of the unity 
and the separateness of two people—a celebration that may 
have purity and freedom when sometimes two people catch 
a glimpse through clean eyes rather than the eyes of a defiled 
and broken world. 

The novel is unresolved; the futures of its people are 
uncertain. We know somehow they will have many joyful 
moments, but we wonder whether what they will suffer will 
not make the cost too great. If they are the leaders of a 
pilgrimage, they may catch a glimpse of a new land on the 
other side; but we doubt they can ever enter it. It is here 
that Baldwin’s Harlem preacher speaks to us most power- 
fully: 

“Don’t lose heart, dear ones—don’t lose heart. 

Don’t let it make you bitter . . . The world’s already © 
bitter enough, we got to try to be better than the 
world.” —R.C. 


DIALOGUE LECTURES 


Tues. Oct. 23: JAMES BALDWIN, novelist, essayist. Alice Statler 
Hall, 8:15 (co-sponsored by the Cornell Forum and the College 
of Arts and Sciences.) 

Mon. Nov. 5: Debate: Which Way Civil Rights—Violence or Non- 
violence? BAYARD RUSTIN, former advisor to Martin Luther 
King, vs. CONRAD LYNN, lawyer for Robert Williams ("meet 
violence with violence”) Anabel Taylor Auditorium, 8:00 p.m. 


(co-sponsored by the Straight Issues Committee.) 
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through Federal grants for public facilities 
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Washington 25, D.C, 
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ACCELERATED 
PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM. 


an 


> 


"The Congress finds that certain counadiieias and areas in ‘the Nation are presently Siaidansl | 
by substantial unemployment and underemployment and have failed to share fully in the 
economic gains of the recovery from the recession of 1960-1961 and action by the Federal 
Government is necessary, both to provide immediate useful work for the unemplo and 
underemployed in these communities and to help these communities, through improvement * 
of their facilities, to become more conducive to industrial development and better places 
in which to live and work, The Nation has a backlog of needed public projects, and an accel- 
eration of these projects now will not only increase employment at a time when jobs are 
urgently required but will also meet longstanding public needs, improve community serv- 


ices, and enhance the health and welfare of citizens of the Nation."’ 


Section 2(a) of the Public Works Acceleration Act 


Under the Accelerated Public Works pro- 
gram, the Federal Government is authorized 


to speed up the construction of Federal public. 


works, to increase the funds available for 
existing Federal grant programs, and to make 
grants for most of the types of public works 
for which the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is authorized to make Public Facility 
Loans. 

The overall coordination of the Accelerated 
Public Works program has been assigned to 
the Area Redevelopment Administration of the 
Department of Commerce. Applications for 
grants under existing grant programs ad- 
ministered by various Federal agencies (such 
as the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and the Federal Aviation Agency) are 
processed by these agencies under their own 
rules and procedures. 

This Fact Sheet describes only that part of 
the program administered by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency through its Community 
Facilities’ Administration. Questions about 
other types of assistance should be directedto 
the Area Redevelopment Administration or to 
the Federal agency that administers a specific 
grant program.-The personnel of Regional 


Offices of HHFA can put you in touch with the 


appropriate offices, 


hs; 


‘WHAT KINDS OF ASSISTANCE ARE 


AVAILABLE FROM HHFA? |. 


GRANTS--to non-Federal public bodies 
and agencies for 50 percent of the cost 
of construction of public works which can 
be initiated or accelerated within a reason- 
ably short time and are in an unemploy- 
ment or redevelopment area, as defined 
in the Act, In a limited number of unusual 
instances grants may be made up to 75 
percent of the construction cost, 


LOANS--for the remainder of the cost of 
projects, if financing is not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms. 


WHERE MUST PROJECTS BE LOCATED? 


(1) In an area whichthe Secretary of Labor 
has designated as an area of substan- 
tial unemployment for at least nine of 
the preceding twelve months; or 

(2) In an area designated by the Secretary 
of Commerce under Section 5(a) or. 
5(b) of the Area Redevelopment Act 
as a "redevelopment area.'' The 


project, as distinct from the applicant 
body, must be located in one of these 
designated areas, 


1d Roped: ettied, loved: elec town- 


“ships, counties, public corporations or 


: boards, sanitary or water districts, or 
‘combinations. of such units, — 


4° WHAT CONDITIONS MUST BE MET? 


Funds made available under this program 
shall be available only for projects -- 


(1) which can be initiated or accelerated 
within a reasonably short period of 
ies Me 
(2) which will meet an essential public 
- need; 
-(3) a substantial portion of which can be 
 ¢eompleted within 12 months after 
Initiation or acceleration; 
(4) which will contribute significantly to 
: the reduction of local unemployment; 
(5) which are not inconsistent with locally 
approved comprehensive plans for the 
jurisdiction affected, wherever such 
plans exist; | 
(6) which increase the proposed or planned 
total expenditure of the applicant dur- 
ing the fiscal year for all its capital 
improvement projects by an amount 
approximately equal to the non-Fed- 
eral funds required to be made avail- 
able for the proposed project. 


5. WHAT TYPES OF PROJECTS ARE 
ELIGIBLE? 


Eligible public works may include any 
type except educational facilities and 
housing projects, 


Adult centers and facilities such as 
libraries are eligible only if their pri- 
mary use is by the general public, and 
their use by the school system. is 
secondary. 


Employee housing incidental to aneligible 
public work also may be eligible. 


6. PUBLIC WORKS ELIGIBLE UNDER 
OTHER FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 


Grants by this Agency will not be made 
for any public work which is eligible 
for grant assistance through another Fed- 
eral grant program. The HHFA Regional 
Office will advise you regarding such 
other programs, 


7. WHO DESIGNS THE PROJECT? 
. Each applicant through its consulting engi- 


neer or architect develops its own plans 
and specifications. 


_MuSsT: consnnvction “START 


AND | BE COMPLETED? 


ee This program is aimed ok elpi ng roject 
~ which can be start d ora celer ated wi 


stantial gyre of the V orcatr chien’ work 
‘can be completed within 12 months after 
the first on-site labor is employed. 


9. HOW WILL CONSTRUCTION PAYMENTS 
BE MADE? 


Grant monies will be paid in installments 
when satisfactory evidence is. received 
from the applicant that firm and binding 
arrangements have been made to meet the 
balance of the cost--for example, by firm 
award of bonds to a private bidder. Both 
the Federal grant and the balance of the 
funds required must be deposited in a 
separate construction account established 
for the project. The final installment will 
be made after project completion and 
audit. 


10. HOW WILL THE BALANCE OF PROJECT 
COST BE FINANCED? 


Approval of a grant will depend in part 
upon the applicant's showing that it will 
be able to provide the remaining funds 
required. As a practical matter, the 
applicant will usually raise the balance 
by borrowing in the private market. 


The Community Facilities Administration 
is authorized to make loans to finance 
the remainder of the costs of the public 
works partially financed by grants made 
by this or by another Federal agency 
under .the Act, when the applicant is 
otherwise unable to borrow its share of 
the cost on reasonable terms. 


Loans will be made under the Public 
Facility Loans Program administered by 
the Community Facilities Administration, 
as modified bythe Public Works Accelera- 
tion Act which removed restrictions with 
respect to such loans based on the popu- 
lation of the community. 


1l, WHAT RESTRICTIONS AND LIMITA- 
TIONS GOVERN THIS PROGRAM? 


In addition to the points covered in Sec- 
tion 4, the following restrictions and 
limitations apply: 


(1) A specific showing will be required 
that each project involves a substantial 
amount of local employment, 

(2) The cost of land may not be included 
in the computation of the amount of 
grant which is available for any project. 

(3) Priority in processing will be given to 
projects which are designed and ready 
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to go into construction. aE! CO 
(4) Not more than 10 percent of the hs Ser 
,allocated under the Accelerated Public 
‘Works program shall be made available 
for public works projects” within any 

one State. 


12. NON REPAYMENT OF PLANNING AD- 
VANCES 


The Accelerated Public Works Program 
provides that the applicant will not be 
liable for repayment to CFA of any plan- 
ning advance made by CFA under the 
Program of Advances for Public Works 
Planning (Section 702, Housing Amend- 


REGION I: 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
(CONNECTICUT, MAINE, MASSACHUSETTS, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
NEW YORK, RHODE ISLAND, VERMONT ) 


REGION II: 1004 WIDENER BUILDING, CHESTNUT AND 
JUNIPER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 

(DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, MARYLAND, NEW 
JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA) | 


~ REGION III: 645 PEACHTREE - SEVENTH BUILDING, 


ATLANTA 23, GEORGIA (ALABAMA, FLORIDA, GEORGIA, 
KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH 
CAROLINA, TENNESSEE ) 


REGION IV: 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, 
ILLINOIS (ILLINOIS, INDIANA, IOWA, MICHIGAN, 
MINNESOTA, NEBRASKA, NORTH DAKOTA,. OH10, SOUTH 
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ments of 1954) where the ‘hose elena : ie 
would otherwise become repayable asthe = 


result of the start of construction of a — 
public work being initiated or remeyet ; 
under the Act, he 


13. HOW DO YOU APPLY? 


Information, advice and applic ation forms 

are available from the Regional Director 

of Community Facilities in the HHFA ) 
Regional Office that serves your area, 

CFA's field staff, located in each HHFA 

Regional Office, is ready: and able to help 

you. 


DAKOTA, WISCONSIN) 


REGION V: FEDERAL CENTER, 300 WEST VICKERY 
BOULEVARD, FORT WORTH 4, TEXAS (ARKANSAS, COLO- 
RADO, KANSAS, LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, NEW MEXICO, 
OKLAHOMA, TEXAS) 


REGION VI: 3RD FLOOR, 989 MARKET STREET, SAN 
FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA (ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, 

GUAM, HAWAII, NEVADA, SOUTHERN IDAHO, UTAH, 
WYOMING) AREA OFFICE: 909 FIRST AVENUE, SEATTLE, 
WASHINGTON (ALASKA, MONTANA, NORTHERN IDAHO, | 
OREGON, WASHINGTON) 


REGION VII: 1608 PONCE DE LEON AVENUE, P.O. BOX 


9093. ATH FLOOR GARRATON BLOG... SANTURCE , 
PUERTO RICO (PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS) 


FACT SHEETS 


On HHFA Programs, Available on Request 


e The Urban Renewal Program 

* The Urban Planning Assistance Program 

e Federal Programs: for Senior Citizen Housing 
@ Senior Citizen Housing Loan Program 

@ Advances for Public Works Planning 


e Public Facility Loans 


.¥ 


@ College Housing Loans 

@ Public Housing 

@ The Workable Program for Community Improvement 
® Urban Transportation 

4 The Open-Space Land Program 


® Accelerated Public Works Program 
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ASSOCIATION OF FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEES 
(A Clearing House Service for Metropolitan New York) 


426 West 58th Street, New York 19, N. Y. - JUdson 6-3460 
(10-22-62) 


DIRECTORY OF FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEES 


Miokine of Fair Housing Committees operating in the New York Metropolitan Area to assist 
families seeking housing on an open occupancy basis. List has been prepared by the 
Association of Fair Housing Committees, an informal federation of autonomous groups working 
to bring about open occupancy in the New York Metropolitan Area. 


*Affiliated with Association of Fair Housing Committees. 


NEW YORK CITY 


*COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS IN METROPOLITAN NEW YORK, INC. 

225 West 57th St., Rm. 403, New York 19, N. Y. - CI 7-6343 

Contact: Miss Jean Kawesch, 225 W. 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. - CI 7-6343 

Services offered: Listing of Co-ops and apartments; rentals; supplies 
checkers; community education. 


Bronx *RIVERDALE COMMITTEE ON INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
6009 Independence Ave., New York 71, Ne. Ye 
Contact: Mrs. Anne Montero, 6009 Independence Ave., New York 71, N. Y. 
KI 9-7127 
Mrs. Anne N. Jones, 5505 Independence Ave., New York 71, N. Y. 
KT 9-2804 
Services offered: General assistance in locating apartments or 
houses; community education. 


Brooklyn BROOKLYN CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY (CORE) 
| Contact: Oliver Leeds, 272 Van Buren St., Brooklyn 21, Ne Ye — GL 5-7114_ 
Services offered: Listing of houses and apartments; supplies checkers; 
community education. 


Manhattan *COMMUNITY CHURCH OF NEW YORK, Social Action Committee 
| 40 E. 35 St., New York 18, N. Y. - MU 3-4988 
Contact: Mrs. Julia Esty, 103 St. Mark's Pl., New York 9, N.Y. — MU 3-4988 
Services offered: General assistance; canmunity education. 


*#GRACE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HOUSING GROUP 
310 We. 139 St., New York 30, N.Y. | 
Contact: Miss Odile Sweeney, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. -— PL 3-4700 
Mrs. Elizabeth Norris, 43 W. 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. — MU 8-7530 
Services offered: Contacts with minority group families; general assistance. 


*NEW YORK CONGRESS OF RAC EQU (CORE) 
239 Nest 125 St., New York 2 e Ye | 
Contact: Mrs. Gladys Harringt 239 W. 125 St., New York 27, N. Y. — MO 6-0400 


Services offered: Aid in secwring ses and apartments; supplies checkers; 


*UPPER MANHATTAN COMMITTEE FOR EQUAL RIGHTS 

Contact: Benjamin Bloom, 600 W. 161 St., New York 32, N. Y. -— LO 87143 
Mrs. Joan Sandler, 657 W. 161 St., New York 32, N. Y. - WA 7-9378 

Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


#V ILLAGE—CHELSEA OPEN NEIGHBORHOOD COMMITTEE 

27 Barrow St., New York 14, N. Y. 

Contact: Miss Susan Harwig, 207 W. 10 St., New York 14, N. Ye — OR 5-7328 
Edward Muse, 17 W. 24 St., New York 10, Ne Y. — WA 4-8764 


Robert Niethamer, 409 W. 24 St., New York ll, Ne Ye — WA 4-5744 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


Queens *#BAYSIDE BROTHERHOOD COUNCIL 
Contact: Miss Benita Jones, 47-21 208 St., Bayside 60, L. I., N. Y. — BA 5-5607 
Mrs. Edith Katz, 16-65 212 St., Bayside 60, L. I., Ne Y. -— FA 1-3430 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


BAY TERRACE COMMITTEE FOR FAIR HOUSING 
Contact: Mrs. Gisa Indenbaum, 211-61 18 Ave., Bayside 60, L.I., N.Y. — BA 4-9870 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 
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eens COMMITTEE FOR LIVING BROTHERHOOD 

Cont 'd) Contact: Harry Saposnick, P. 0. Box 125, Flushing 64, L. In, Ne Y. - BA 5-9385 

. Services offered: Assistance to nonwhite families seeking homes principally 
in cooperative housing. 


HUMAN AND NEIGHBORHOOD RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF TRI-COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
Contact: Bernard E. Stanger, 146-50 230 St., Rosedale, L.I., N.Y. — LA 8-2287 
Services offered: Stabilization program; general assistance; community education. 


QUEENS CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY (CORE) 
Contact: Russell Everett, 97-07 34 Ave., Corona 68, LeIe, NeY. — DE 5-8615 
Services offered: General assistance; comnunity education. 3 


*NORTHEAST QUEENS FAIR HOUSING CQMMITTEE 

Contact: Mrs. Dadie Perlov, 56-36 220 St., Bayside, L.I., NeY. — BA 4-8836 
Arnold Frankel, 33-33 162 St., Flushing 58, L.I., NeY. — IN 1-5832 

Services offered: General assistance; community education. | | 


LONG ISLAND 
(When telephoning from outside Nassau & Suffolk Counties, use Area Code 516.) 


*LONG ISLAND CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY (CORE) 
Box 101, Levittown, L. I., Ne Y. 
Contact: Mrs. Josephine Dodson, 71 Scooter Lane, Hicksville, Lele, NY 
~- PY 6-9871 
Thomas Elijah, 27 Pinetree Rd., Westbury, L.I.e, NeY - ED 3-6133 
Services offered: Listing of houses and apartments; general assistance; 
7 community education. 


LONG ISLAND FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 
363 Collins Lane, W. Hempstead, L. I., Ne Y- 
Contact: Mrs. Saul Witheiler, 524 E. Olive St., Long Beach, L.Ie, NeYe 
- GE 1-0642 


Services offered: General assistance; ccmmunity education. 


*LONG ISLAND COUNCIL FOR INTEGRATED HOUSING 
38 Old Country Rd., Garden City, L.I., N.Y. 
Contact: Henry Austin, 38 Old Country Rd., Garden City, LeI., N.Y. — PI 1-7304 
Lawrence Smith, 39 Park Ave. East, Merrick, LeI., NeY. — FR 9-0406 
Mrs. Gloria Biow, 482 Davies St., "Westbury, Lele, NeYe — ED 4-7088 
Services offered: Listing of houses and apartments; general assistance; 
community education. 


East EAST MEADOW COMMITTEE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
Meadow P. O. Box 36, East Meadow, Le Le» Ne Ye 


Contact: Mrs. Eileen Preiss, 1422 Mark Drive, East Meadow, L.I., NeY.-IV 1-5818 
Malcolm Rosow, 397 Spruce Lane, East Meadow, LeI., NeYe, - IV 9-1107 
Services offered: General assistance. | 


Freeport *COMMUNITY RELATIONS COUNCIL OF FREEPORT 
66 Independence Ave., Freeport, L.I., N.Y. 
Contact: A. Lowell Hallock, 66 Independence Ave., Freeport, LeI., NeY. - 
- MA 3-1435 
Services offered: Stabilization program; community education; general assistance. 


Great #GREAT NECK COMMITTEE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
Neck P. O. Box 606, Great Neck, L. I., Ne Y. 
Contact: Donald Shaffer, 6 Old Colony Lane, Great Neck, L. I., Ne Ye. 


- HU 7-8754 
William Rogers, 4 Maple Dr., Great Neck, LeI., NeY. — HU 2-6571 
Services offered: Listing of houses and apartments; general assistance; 
community education. 


Hempstead COMMITTEE ON UNITY 
Box 52, We Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 


Contact: Dr. Lloyd T. Delany, 607 Chautauqua Ave., W. Hempstead, L.I., NY. 
- RO 6-8889 
Services offered: Stabilization program; general assistance; community 
education. 


Hunting- *HUNTINGTON TOWNSHIP COMMITTEE ON. HUMAN RELATIONS 
ton Box 252, Huntington, L.I., N.Y. 
Contact: Mrs. Joyce Insolia, 27 Monet Pl., Greenlawn, Lele, NeYs -HA 3-1451 
Sam R. Raskin, 1146 New York Ave., Huntington Sta., LeI., NY. 
~- HA 3-7470 


Services offered: Listing of houses and apartments; general assistance; 
community education. 
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LONG ISLAND (CONT'D) 


Malvern- *NSIGHBORS UNLIMITED 
Lakeview P. O. Box 223, Malvern, L. Ie, N. Y. | 
Contact: Gordon Rothstein, 322 Glen Rd., Lakeview, Le I-, Ne Ye — RO 4-8808 
Harold Trent, 8 Colonial Rd., Lakeview, L. I., Ne Ye -— OR 83905 
Services offered: Listing of houses and apartments; stabilization program; 
community education. 


Massapequa *MASSAPEQUA COMMITTEE ON INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
Contact: Hugh M. Burr, 16 Roxbury Lane, Massapequa, L.I., N.Y. - LI 1~-4912 
Stanley Leavitt, 104 Harbor Lane, Massapequa Park, Lel., N.Y. 
: - PY 9-8144 
Robert Douglas, 318 Lake Shore Dr., Massapequa, L.I., N.Y. — PY S1488_ 
Services offered: Listing of houses and apartments; general assistance; 
community education. 


Merrick- SOUTH SHORE HUMAN RELATIONS WORKSHOP 
Belmore Contact: Harold Sacks, 1928 Smith St., Merrick, LeI., NeY. — MA 3-5904 

Mrs. Gordon Pelton, 165°Loines Ave., Merrick, L.I., NY. -— FR 82321 
Services offered: General assistance. 


Port COMMUNITY RELATIONS COUNCIL OF PORT WASHINGTON 


Washington Contact: Mrs. Joan Powers, $2 Park St., Port Washington, L.I., N.Y. - PO 7-8197 
| James Lee, 95 Reid Ave., Port Washington, Le Ie, Ne Ye = PO 77-4482 
Services offered: General assistance. . 


Rockville ROCKVILLE CENTRE COMMITTEE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS | 


Centre Contact: F. Newton Miller, & Arlington Ave., Rockville Centre, o a con 
pee - RO 4- 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 
Roslyn *ROSLYN COMMITTEE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
Contact: Mrs. Alfred Schacter, 137 Hillturn Lane, Roslyn Heights, L. aa , tl 
Mrs. Mimi Stolzenberg, 106 Deepdale Pkwy, Roslyn Heights, L. I., N. Y. 
- MA 1-1842 


Services offered: Listing of houses and apartments; general assistance; 
community education. 


Westbury § WESTBURY SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), SOCIAL ORDER CCMMITTEE 
Post Road and Jericho Turnpike, Westbury, L. Ie, Ne Y- 
Contact: John H. Davenport, 51 Meander Lane, Levittown, L.I., N.Y. ~ PY 6-6076. 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


ROCKLAND COUNTY 
(When telephoning from outside Rockland County, use Area Code 914.) 


*#ROCKLAND COUNTY HOUSING COUNCIL 

Contact: Rafael Gould, 106 New Valley Rd., New City, N. Y. — NEw City 4-4146 
Albert Holland, Jr., 077 Maple Rd., Orangeburg, N. Y. — Elmwood 9-2267 

Services offered: General assistance; community education. ) 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
(When telephoning from outside. Westchester County, use Area Code 914.) 


*URBAN LEAGUE OF WESTCHESTER COUNTY, HOUSING COUNCIL 
6 Depot Plaza, White Plains, N. Y. 
Contact: Robert H. Gudger, 6 Depot Plaza, White Plains, N. Y. —- WH 9-1174 
S.s2viecor nffered: Listing of houses and apartments; stabilization program; 
Zeucisal assistance. 


UPPER WESTCHESTER FAIR HOUSING COUNCIL 
Contact: Mrs. Lee Novick, New Road, Lake Mohegan, N. Y. -— LA 8-8792 

Mrs. Katie Brown, 955 Barberry Rd., Yorktown Heights, N. Y. — YO 2-4136 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


Ardsley *+ARDSLEY AREA FAIR HOUSING COMMITTFE 
Contact: Mrs. Serena~Mintzer, 3 Northern Rd., Hartsdale, N. Y. - OW 3-4711 
Matthew Chaves, 34 Kenneth Rd., Hartsdale, N. Y. -— OW 3-4597 
Services offered: General assistance. 
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Chappagua § SOCIAL ACTION COMMITTEE OF THE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP 
Contact: Donald Ward, 17 Hamilton Dr., Chappaqua, N. Y. — CE — 
Services offered: General assistance. 


Hastings *HASTINGS HOUSING COMMITTEE 
2), Buena Vista Drive, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Contact: David W. MacEachron, 24 Buena Vista Dr., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
X - GR 8-1715 — 
Charles Woodard, 60 Edgars Lane, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. - GR 81299 
Charles Whitehead, 60 Amherst Dr., Hastings—on-Hudson » NeY.— GR 8-1534 
Services offered: General assistance. 


Mamaroneck MAMARONECK FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 
Contact: Mrs. Frances Matsoukas, 127 Carol Ave., Mamaroneck, NeYe - OW 8-0508 
Services offered: General assistance. 


Mount MT. VERNON FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 
Vernon Contact: Adolph Bergfeld, 351 Gramatan Ave., Mt. Veriion, Ne Y. — MO bn Cah7 


Services offered: General assistance. 


New *COUNCIL FOR UNITY OF NEW ROCHELLE 
Rochelle P. O. Box 1196, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Contact: Mrs. Sylvia Bloom, 260 Storer Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. - NE 6-8017 
Octave LaBeet, 1 The Circle, New Rochelle, N. Y. -— NE 6-3490 
Services offered: General assistance; community education; stabilization 
program. 


NEW ROCHELLE NAACP 

364 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Contact: Joseph Callender, 280 Huguenot St., New Rochelle, N. Y. — NE 6~2617 
Dr. Daniel Bloom, 260 Storer Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. — NE 6-8017 

Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


Ossining *#COMMUNITY COUNCIL ON HOUSING IN THE OSSINING AREA 
: 15 Camp Woods Rd., Ossining, Ne. Ye : 
Contact: Mrs. Julius Topol, 107 Narragansett Ave., “Ossining, N. Y. — WI 1-7485 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


Pleasant- *PLEASANTVILLE FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 
ville P. O. Box 137, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Contact: Mrs. Barbara Crawford, 27 Bedford Rd., Pleasantville, N. Ye - 
- RO 9-0466 
Mrs. Werner Klugman, Bear Ridge Rd., Pleasantville, N. Y. - RO 9-2795 
Dean Chamberlin, Box 125, Pleasantville, N. Y. — RO 9-1947 ‘ 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


Port PORT CHESTER FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 


Chester Contact: Mrs. Milton Berner, 21 Irenhyle Ave., Port Chester, N. Y. - WE 9-6691 
Services offered: General assistance. 


Rye *RYE COUNCIL FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
Contact: Mrs. Roger Perry, Kirby Lane North, Rye, Ne Ye — WO 7-4894 
Mrs. Gordon Webber, Kirby Lane North, Rye, Ne Ye — WO 7-2274 
Mrs. Dorothy Sterling, Kirby Lane North, Rye, Ne Y. -— WO 7-2082 


Services offered; General assistance; community education. 


Scarsdale - “SCARSDALE FATR HOUSING GROUP 
P. O. Box 292; Scarsdale, Ne Ye | 
Contact: Mrs. Melvin Horwith, 26 Old Army Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y¥. - SC-5-—3141_ — 
Dr. Homer Jack, 7 Circle Rd., Scarsdale, Ne Y. — SC 3-8146 
Services offered: Genera’ assistances community education. 


Tarrytown, FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE OF TARRYTOWN, IRVINGTON AND EIMSFORD 
Irvington, Contact; Joseph Garvin, 10 Crest Dr., Tarrytown, N. Y. — ME 1-2050 
Elmsford Services offered: General assistance. 


Yonkers *FATR HOUSING COMMITTEE OF YONKERS 
Contact: Mrs. Marjorie Levy, 4 Birch Rd., Yonkers, N. Y. - YO 3-3253 
Mrs. Luther Evans (Community Methodist Church), 132 Waverly St., 
Yonkers, Ne Ye — MO 7-G750 
Robert Josephson, 2238 Central Park Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. -— SW 3-5730 
Services offered: Listing of apartments and houses; community education; 
general assistance. 
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Stamford 


Westport- 
Weston 


Berge n 
County 


CONNECTICUT 


(When telephoning from outside Connecticut, use Area Code 203.) 
*STAMFORD COMMUNITY COUNCIL, INC., Human Relations Division 


77 South Ste, Stamford, Conn. 
Contact: Mrs. Bertram Weinert, 77 South St., Stamford, Conn. -— DA 4-3129 
Robert Levister, 322 Main St., Stamford, Conn. - DA 5-2275 
Mrs. W. A. Rosenfield, 71 Doolittle Rd., Stamford, Conn. - DA 2-4644 
services offered: Listing of houses and apartments; community education; 
general assistance. 


*WES TPORT=WESTON COMMITTEE ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


Contact: Mrs. Constance Whiteley, 5 Ambler Rd., Westport, Conn. 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


NEW JERSEY 
(When telephoning from outside Northern New Jersey, use Area Code 201. ) 


ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 


28 North Van Brunt Street, Englewood, N. J. 

Contact: Monroe D. Dowling, 8 N. Van Brunt St., Englewood, N. J. — LO 84988 
Arnold E. Brown, 55 W. Palisade Ave., Englewood, N. Je - LO 7-3611 

Services offered: Listings of houses; general assistance; community education. 


*BERGEN COUNTY FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 


687 Larch Avenue, Teaneck, N. J. 
Contact: The Rev. Harold Letts, 384 Woodbine St., Teaneck, N.J. - TE 6-6739 
The Rev. Ward L. Kaiser, 251 Diane Pl., Paramus, N.J. - CO 2~-6399 
Services offered: Listings of houses and apartments;general assistance; 
community education; stabilization program. 


(Note: The following eight town committees are affiliated with the 
Bergen County Fair Housing Committee. ) 


CRESSKILL FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 
Contact: Mrs. William Fore, 66 Engle St., Cresskill, N. J. -— LO 7-0141 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


DEMAREST FAIR HOU ING COMMITTEE 
Contact: James Green, 18 Central Ave., Demarest, Ne. J. — PO 87649 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


DUMONT FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 
Contact: Mrs. Jean Strickholm, 64 Cedar Rd., Dumont, N. J. - DU 4-4274 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


FATR LAWN FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 
Contact: Robert A. oe, 26-10 Urban Pl., Fair Lawn, N. J. - SW 7-9653 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


LEONIA FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 
Contact: Mrs. Meryl Ruoss, 211 Glenwood Ave., Leonia, N. J. - WI 7-3288 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


PARAMUS FAIR HOUSING COMMITTER 
Contact: Mrs. Toby Jalowski, 89 Longview Dr., Emerson, N. J. - CO 1-2238 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


RIDGEWOOD-GLEN ROCK AREA FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 
Contact: Robert A. Elfers, 492 Berkshire Rd., Ridgewood, N. J. -— OL 22508 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


TEANECK FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 

Contact: Isaac McNatt, 125 Voorhies St., Teaneck, N. J. -— TE 7-2396 

Services offered: General assistance; community siandb hen: ell eatin 
program. 


#TENAFLY FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 


Contact: The Rev. Glen W. Trimble, 32 Hillside Ave., Tenafly, NeJ.-LO &-0623 . 
Mrs. Donald J. Stroop, 180 Jefferson Ave., Tenafly, N.J.- LO 85159 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


ee 
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Bergen BERGEN COUNTY CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY (CORE) 

County Contact: Mrs. David L. Elliott, 221 Phelps Ave., Cresskill, N. J. - LO 6-860 
(Cont td) Services offered: General assistance: community education. 

Essex BLOOMFIELD BETTER HUMAN RELATIONS COUNCIL 

County Contact: The Rev. David H. Newson, 355 Watchung Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 


~ ED 8~7520 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


ESSEX COUNTY FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 
Contact: John Kolb, 137 Mt. Verrion St., Nutley, Ne Je — NO 7=3452 


Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


NEWARK-ESSEX CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY (CORE) 
Contact: Robert Curvin, 709 Hunterdon St., Newark, Ne Je — BI 84062 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


| Union SUMMIT OPEN HOUSING COMMITTEE | 
| County Contact: The Rev. R. Samuel Buffat, Jr., 70 Maple St., Summit, - Je - CR 3-O0441 


Services offered: General assistance; community education. 


SUMMIT-NEW PROVIDENCE OPEN HOUS ING COMMITTEE 
Contact: David Ludlow, 332 Springfield Ave., Summit, N. Je — CR 3-1102 
Services offered: General assistance; community education. 
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Urban Transportation 


FACT SHEET 


on the Federal aids available 
to localities on problems of 
urban mass transportation 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Office of the Administrator 6G 
Office of Transportation 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Revised December 1962 


BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE 


The importance of urban transportation has 
grown with the continuing concentration of 
population and employment in the urban areas 
of the United States. Urban transportation 
systems, however, have not kept pace with 
the increasing demands for service and have 
not played the roles they might in helping to 
"shape as well as serve'' urban growth. 

This problem has received serious con- 
sideration by the Federal Government. The 
Administration in 1961 began studies on the 
basis of which recommendations have been 
made for a long-range program of Federal 
assistance to localities for improvement of 
urban transportation. The Congress, to make 
possible a start in dealing with the problem, 
‘provided in the Housing Act of 1961 for a 
limited program of financial andtechnicalaids 
that could be made available pending establish - 
ment of a long-range program. This Fact 
Sheet deals with the initial, limited program. 

The 1961 Act authorized the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to inaugurate 
new programs of-- 


@ Grants for mass transportation demon- 
stration projects, and 

@ Loans for mass transportation facilities 
and equipment. 


The 1961 Act also made express provision 
in the Urban Planning Assistance Program 
under Section 701, Housing Act of 1954, for-- 


@ Grants for urban transportation planning. 


The Office of Transportation was created 
on November 1, 1961, in the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Office of the Admin- 
istrator. This office, under the direction of 
the Assistant Administrator (Transportation), 
is charged with administering the transporta- 
tion grant and loan programs, and supplying 
technical assistance, analysis and advice on 
transportation matters to the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency's constituent agencies. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION LOAN PROGRAM 


To aid local public agencies in improving 
their mass transportation systems, low in- 
terest loans are available through the Office 
of Transportation, HHFA, provided such fi- 
nancing is not available on the private market 
at comparable terms. 

In general, these loans may be made to 
municipalities and other political subdivisions 
and instrumentalities of States and othertypes 
of public agencies for the purpose of financing 
the acquisition, construction, reconstruction, 
and improvement of facilities and equipment 
for use, by operation or lease or otherwise, 
in mass transportation service inurbanareas, 
and for use in coordinating highway, bus, 
surface-rail, underground, parking, and other 
transportation facilities in such areas. 

These loans may have maturities not in 
excess of 40 years and must be of such sound 
value or so secured as reasonably to assure 
retirement or repayment. 

In order to assure that the proposed im- 
provements are in conformance with sound 


** OUR NATIONAL WELFARE REQUIRES THE PRo- 
VISION OF GOOD URBAN TRANSPORTATION, WITH 
THE. PROPERLY SALANCED USE OF PRIVATE 
HICLES AND MODERN MASS TRANSPORT TO HELP 
SHAPE AS WELL AS SERVE URBAN GROWTH. ’’ 


VE- 


President John F. Kennedy | 
TRANSPORTATION MESSAGE, 1962 
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planning principles, the law requires that 
there is being actively developed (or has been 
developed) for the urban or other metropolitan 
area served by the applicant, a program for the 
development of a comprehensive and coordi- 
nated mass transportation system and that 
the proposed facilities or equipment can rea- 
sonably be expected to be required for such a 
system. Exceptions to this rule can be made 
only where there is an urgent need for the 
provision of the facilities or equipment to be 
commenced prior to the time the program 
could reasonably be expected to be completed. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION DEMONSTRATION 
GRANT PROGRAM 


This program is designed to provide Federal 
financial assistance in testing and demon- 
strating new ideas and new methods for im- 
proving mass transportation systems and 
service. The assistance is furnished by the 
Office of Transportation, HHFA, through Fed- 
eral grants for up to two-thirds of the cost of 
approved demonstration projects. 

The purpose of this program is to stimulate 
fresh thinking which will bring about improved 
service and greater efficiency in the mass 
transportation field. The program is intended 
to benefit not only those communities which 
participate but also other communities with 
similar problems, by making the results and 
data of the demonstration projects readily 
available. 

Some examples of possible demonstration 
projects are service improvements, testing 
of pricing policies, improved mass transit 


traffic flow, coordination of urban transpor- 


tation services, and technological innovations. 


The law does, however, prohibit the use of. 


these grants for major long-term capital 
improvements. 

Although acontract for a demonstration grant 
may be made only with a public agency having 
legal authority to undertake the project and to 
contract with the Federal Government, other 
public agencies and interested private organi- 
zations may participate in demonstration 
projects through contracts with the sponsoring 
agency. 


URBAN PLANNING ASSISTANCE: 
TRANSPORTATION PLANS 


The Housing Act of 1961 specifically in- 
cluded transportation planning as an integral 
part of comprehensive planning under the 
Urban Planning Assistance Program, which 
was established by Section 701 of the Housing 
Act of 1954, It also provided increased Federal 
grants for up to two-thirds of the total cost 
of an urban planning project to official state, 
metropolitan and regional planning agencies 
to finance comprehensive planning for entire 
urban areas having common or related urban 
development problems. . 

Grants are made for the preparation of 
comprehensive urban transportation surveys, 
studies and plans to aid in solving problems 
of traffic congestion, facilitating the circula- 
tion of people and goods in metropolitan and 
other urban areas, and reducing transportation 
needs, if such planning is to be an integral 
part of comprehensive planning for the devel- 
opment of the entire urban area. 

The Urban Planning Assistance Program is 
administered by the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration, an HHFA constituent, whose opera- 
tions are conducted in the field through the 
seven HHFA regional offices. Technical advice 
and assistance on the transportation aspects 
of urban planning assistance projects is pro- 
vided by the Office of Transportation. 


ADVANCES FOR PUBLIC WORKS PLANNING 


For the planning necessary for undertaking 
specific public works, including public trans- 
portation facilities, interest-free advances 
are made available to non-Federal public 
agencies by the Community Facilities Admin- 
istration, an HHFA constituent, whose opera- 
tions are conducted in the field through the 
HHFA regional offices. 

The Office of Transportation provides anal- 
ysis and advice with respect to the urban 
transportation features of specific projects. 
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recs 


follows -- 


Mass Transportation Loans: Office of 
Transportation, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mass Transportation Demonstration Grants: 
Office of Transportation, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 


REGION I: 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK, 
(MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, VERMONT, MASSACHUSETTS, 
; CONNECTICUT, RHODE ISLAND, NEW YORK) 


1004 WIDENER BUILDING, CHESTNUT AND 
JUNIPER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 
(PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, MARYLAND, DELAWARE, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WEST VIRGINIA, VIRGINIA) 


‘ REGION II: 


SEVENTH BUILDING, 
TENNESSEE, NORTH 
ALABAMA, 


645 PEACHTREE 
GEORGIA (KENTUCKY, 
GEORGIA, 


REGION III: 
ATLANTA 23, 
CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA) 


REGION IV: Room 1500, 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
1, $LLINOIS (ILLINOIS, INDIANA, IOWA, MICHIGAN, 


ee" Pao 7» — 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Detailed information about the aids available 
for urban mass transportation is available as 


Advances. for Public Works Planning: Re- 
gional Offices of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, listed below. 

Urban Planning Assistance: Regional Of- 
fices of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
listed below. 


DAKOTA, WISCONSIN) 


REGION V: FEDERAL CENTER, 300 WEST VICKERY 
BOULEVARD, FORT WORTH 4, TEXAS (KANSAS, MISSOURI, 
ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA, OKLAHOMA, TEXAS, COLORADO, 


NEW MEXICO) 

REGION VI: 3RD FLOOR, 989 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA (ARIZONA, 
CALIFORNIA, GUAM, HAWAI!, SOUTHERN IDAHO, 
NEVADA, UTAH, WYOMING) AREA OFFICE: 909 FIRST 
AVENUE, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON (ALASKA, NORTHERN 
IDAHO, MONTANA, OREGON, WASHINGTON) 

1608 PONCE DE LEON AVENUE, P.o. BOX 
SANTURCE 17, 


REGION VII: 
9093, 4TH FLOOR GARRATON BLDG., 
PUERTO RICO (PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS) 


MINNESOTA, NEBRASKA, NORTH DAKOTA, OHIO, SOUTH 


ware te ee 8 8. wareaee.® 


Setetetatetelerstereepenrere. 


| ® The Urban Renewal Program 
| ®The Urban Planning Assistance Program 


®Federal Programs for Senior Citizen Housing 


| @Senior Citizen Housing Loan Program 
@ Advances for Public Works Planning 


@ Public Facility Loans. 


FACT SHEETS 


On HHFA Programs, Available on Request 


® College Housing Loans 

@ Public Housing 

® The Workable Program for Community Improvement 
® Urban Transportation 

® The Open-Space Land Program 


® Accelerated Public Works Program 


GPO 936926 
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Second Lecture : 
Dr. Chester Rapkin, U. of Pa., etc. | 
- author of Bhe Demand for INterracial_ Housing 


Mr. Rapkin spoke of housing as one of the most strategic 
areas in the fight for equality. It can be considered 
as the focus and mechanism for equality. The people who 
live together will shop together, their children will go 
to school together, they will have politicians who re- 
present them; separation of people denies the maturity 
of these automatic associations, and prevents xks normal 
understanding and tolerance. 


As a point, Mr. Rapkin mentioned that at a meeting in : 
in Chicago a few days ago, 700 delegates of different 
faiths at a church conference delegated housing as 

* the trime area at which to direct the attack against 

segregation, 


Negroes in the housing market. 


j 
Negroes occupy more substandWand overcrowded housing than 
their total proportion of the population would indicates: 


NYC Metro area: Nonwhites are 18% of the population, occupy 
25% of the substandard housing and 22% of the 


: | overcrowded 


Philadelphia area: Nonwhites comprise 14% of the population, 
occupy 20% ef the substandard and 16% of the | 


overcrowded housing. 


Negroes by and large have lower incomes: 


In the NYC Metro area: Nonwhites have 13% below $4 ,000/yr. 


Whites a 19% : 
Whites " 244 over $10,000/yr. 
Nonwhites " ‘5 oe ‘s 


Even taking a sample with similar incomes of $7,000 or more(?) 
13% Whites and 25% of the nonwhites are in substandard housing, 
3% of the whites and 12% of the nonwhites are in crowded housing, 


noes spend lower proportion of income on rent. 
Metro areas: 
ee le White bay en nonwhite pe 
5-6,000 ? . v 7 i. Bh 


(maybe the contradiction here is that Negroes pay more for 
substandard housing than it is worth, and are more willing 
to pay more in better areas, but it averages out to less 
because of the amount of Negroes in substandzad Kg and 
overcrowded housing who do pay less for their income.) 


The Negro housing dollar is worth less: for $40-50 @ollars, 
90% of whites and, 68% of nonwhites are in standzad housing; 
for $60.00 90% Ailpnd 80% of Negroes in standrad housing 


In the past generation the Negro middles class has increased 
( or rather, there has become a Negro middle class ); home 
ownership has increased amazingly. In the NYC area it in- 
creased 52% for white ownership, 100% for Negro; in Philly sh 
area it increased 36% for whites, 106% for Negro. a hf 


There is a growth in areas available; Philly in 1940 had : | 
only 2 or 3 areas where Negroes could buy, Now the entire 
city is open (theoreticallp anyway because of the law). 


Meas, ~ 


nm 


ie 


te 3B creat-as geS@adter. Rapkin extended his answeraag to statingy ' 


Kastwick Development . This is the development that Dr, Rapkin under- 
took his study for, which culminated in the book, the Demand for Inter- 
racial Housing, This development is to consist of 10-12,000 units, 
housing approximately 60,000 people. It will be a little city within 
a city and the laws of the state demanded that the new development be 
open, However, since everyone was so concerned with what would happen 
to a development like this; they hion the Mee massive study, which 

would in effect, unite in some fashion the Negro market and the white 
market to give those characteristics of an interracial market.-- they 
needed to find the "interraction of demand." They looked at Concord 
Park and at other open areas of Philadelphia, Thex study was entered 
upon with some trepidation, as everyone felt they already knew the | 
answer, that there was no “interracial” market and that the project 
(IMXHAX E., Wick) was doomed from the start. | 


Of some 2,017 purchases in xk four selected open areas; 443 purchasers yr 
were white, over 22%. 72% bought within 1 block area of a Negro family; y 
30% bought on the same streetfront of across the street. Whey felt — 
they had to look more closely at these purchasers (white) to see whether wy 
they all had some extra-special reason for buying in the area, such KO FD 
as their/mother-in-law living around the corner; or being crusades ift.. 
mex ill, However,, nothing distinguished these people from other 3 
purchasers; the whites were not unaware that they were moving into a 
an interracial area and the Negroes were not crusaders. The Negroes 3 
‘got mortgages easily, in some cases with better deals because there pe 
were mahy GI's amontgZ them, There were no differences in purchase — 3, 


prices. Some of the building were bought by intermediaries and sold 
for profit, after being fixed up. ( In answer to a later questions, AS 
these were not blockbusters, but people looking for a good deal to 
make money. There were some blockbusters around, who would plaster 43 
for sale signs on houses during the night and start panics, but these 
people were causkt-and-purniskedstopped by the Phixll commission). ae 
There were some distressing facts however, In all the 443 white ax 7 7 
purchasers, only 2 moved in next door to Negroes, and they found we 7 
that the white demand contracted as the proximity to Negro families 3) 
increased, | : 

; 


As time passes, Mr, Rapkin feels that more areas in the central city G 
will be open, and the same will be true in the suburbs, to a lesser 

extent. Rapkin feels that the differential in income is the major 

stumbling block, for the dext decade anyway, ghettos will continue \ | 
as the incomes of Negroes stays low. hich bring us to one of rf | 


the usual vicious circles; usin scan help int acial exploymensie | 
but better employment 4 ghable the Negroes to move into 
a 


the open houging markets) For the upper and middle income brackets 
it is necessary to have open housing, and dispersal of the market 


is very important. The interracial demand for housing must exigy — 
for final and full equality. 


~ 


buyingyY for several reasons, they have not been able to attract 
white buyers. There was faulty merchandising; there is a slow 
housing market in general, though the Negro pressure for housing 


Qand A. Status of East Wick now? It is slow} more Negroes are | Nf | 


in reference to many of the open developments which have not been 
able to attract Negro buyers , that it will definitely take 
"wooing" of the Negro community to get them to move out; it is 
very difficult to be the only Negro family; they are so apprehensive ~2 
of reprisals, of trouble with their neighbors, that they are slow : 
to take advantage of what they can buy. 


Q. (bu Milgram) Was there a slowdown in Levittown after it was — 
opened? No, housing is still slow there, but this slowdown occurred i 
before the Negro families moved in (before they bought?) * 


Q@. What were the merchandising faults you mentioned in regard to E. Wick? 

Several; first the model house was built in a bleak stretch of Eastwick, 

and this bleakness defies imagination -- ,the land is;surrounded by 

industries, oil 9 Fhere was car sraveypaus, dumps gpd on a close day the > 
a, 


oder is stiflingg“Ebhere was no attempt to make an ractive setting. 
The house was built across the street from several houses with Negro 
families; some of the design was not good: the houses were built for . 
families with children, and they had an open stairwell, railings; 
the bedroom opened onto the street level, which caused Scnaern Rk oy 
wives about privacy, and children tramping through with muddy feet. 


36 


it was a city project, sold to highest bidders, who in this case 
was the Reynolds Aluminum Corpt. Houses sell fpp about $12,000 
and are rea@iity a good buy. 


Q. Will the Executive Order change anything? A. Very difficult 
to say, in fact impossible at this time. Maybe yes, maybe no,! 


interspersed here were Rapkins’ comments again on the difficulty 

of getting Negroes interested in housing that is open -- most 
Negroes do not consider, or realize their children's chances for 
better schools in integrated neighborhoods. At this point, someone 
indicated her bewidlerment at this, asking why it was. 


Milgram tne brought out the point, that in several cases, where 
amateurs, not real estate salesmen, but boys fresh out of cohlege, 
were set to work to sell houses they did a very good job, perhaps 
because they aren't beset with the old patterns of selling zg 
segregation, 


Milgram mentioned the Chicago development again -- and Rapkin 
pointed out thet it was on@ the shore edge, and thus cut off 
from complete encirclement by the ghetto. He also pointed,out 
the same things that Milgram had the previous week, that i€ was 
a community in itself. In Cincinnati, there has also been a case 
ofa 30% white development in the ghetto area; however, there 

have also, in Cintinnati (?) been cases of setting up a Negro 
enclave in the midst of the all-white neighborhood. The same 
thing has happened in Oberlin, Ohio, a liberal college town with 
a Negro population of about 1/3 Milgram said he went in and 
tried to persuade the Corporation who was building the development 


to open ip its financing and company -- which at this pointwas 
all Negro. The distrust of these peopletoward their white/neighbors 
and friends was so solid that they could not even Liberal 


ask them to help finance their company; the stockholders remained 
all Negro, and as a result, the development did so also. 


on Won-Cencord—pomky—- Milgram pointed out that at first in 
Concord Park, the Negro ministers, etc., went all out to send 
Negroes to the development, not thinking twice that they had to 
publicize it both ways -- this larger publicity to the Negro 
community resulted in the high rate of initial purchases by Negroes. 


(which bring to my mind a question -- just what are the cross-avenues 

of attracting whites and Negroes; whites to interracial housing, Negroes 
to that which has been opened by/not being utilized by them; can the 

| but 

Gublicity be balanced somehow to attract both. What effect does 

‘open occupancy? have in an ad -- or is this against the law, in 

that it implies that all the other housing is closed, and Negroes 

might not even try there, but only go to the “open occupancy houses-- 
Can't simply utilizing the Negro press do the job, if not, why not. 

How magy realtors do place ads in Negro papers? 


In answer to a questionsfrom a man attending from a trade union as 

to why more interracial low cost housing is not built; they pointed 
out those developments which were £58 low cost, and illustrated the 
tremendous cost of building a unit at "l@w-cost" rental or occupancy- 
A Mitchell-Lama unit costs about $19,000“to build; the new apartments 
at the polo grounds in NYC cost $20,000 per unit. Thus, it is 
tremendously difficult to build low cost housing privately and without 
subsidy. Also, Rapkin here wamzed/bitter/against the trade unio ns, 
am somewhat -sy 

like the ILGWU who build agarkmx xmgmmx coops at reasonable rent, 
presumably for their union members, and these apartment get rented 

to people earning from $10,000 to $12,000 who get a good bargain 
while being able to afford other housing. Rapkins feeling was that 
these apartments should be used to open up the housing market, and 

to benefit those people whose money made it possible for the places 


to be built aut fer wham prrburnahtey , Oke tinsone Lyrloh, 


Rapkin, in closing - went into the varying degrees of prejudices 
indicating those white liberals who won't live next door; to.those 
prejudiced peeee who do live in integrated neighborhoods. an sada 

- to the ideal extreme of the unprejudiced person who is willing to — 


live his way of thinking, to the prejudiced person who acts on his 
prejudice, : 


Prejudice stems from many things, from teachings as a chikld, from 
psychological sets, from Social patterns. 


One of the first questions asked, is , but doesn't the property 

value drop??? Citing Laurenti's book, Rapkin pointed out that the 

) result offhis study says, "it depends" -- if there is no panic, 

: . no flooding of the market with houses, and a constant demand of 
houses, the value will not drop. peerage og Also, it must | 

be remembered that the Negro pressure on the# housing market is 
intense, when an area opened up, th pressure finds some release 

in the new neighborhood. (Questioris, I always surmided that 

brokers bought from whites, -and-sei-- at low prices, and sold to 
Negroes at great profit. However, I suppose they also might buy 

from whites at the same low rate, and resell to Negroes at an 3 oo 
also low rate, thus moving in large, low income familizes?} 4. 2"). ) 


tz R/Sf - , 
All thése things are added of course to personal reactions;(as Y ard yy | 
long as fog Rexalee 6f status is attached to a person's skins Ped) 
: color 9-{2o e on, when told that the Negro who was moving into +a 


their neighborhood was a Negro, answered, yes, but the people passing lil 
by won't know that the boy playing on the street was a dOctor's son. 


There is also the status attached to living in public housing; 
people want to move as soon as possible, becwase of the stigma 
attached to the seal of public charity. As there is greater financial 
mobility in the whites, they sooner remove themselves to private 
housing. 

this 2 N 
At mkks point, Rapkin mentioned £m books by McIntyre, entitled 
"Where Shall We Live" and "Residence and Race." 


‘Milgram put forth his viewpoint that people are primarily concerned 
with their housing needs, and will not "notice" an interracial 

: neighborhood muniksussx if the accommodations are what they desire. 

| Rapkin did not concur, and said that it was the unusual white 

: family who. does not notice, and take théf- factor of an interracial 
neighborhood into account. 'y 
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Plans to mobilize the citizens of New York to press for 
continued and increased state and federal aid to help New York 
City house its lower-income families properly were unfolded here 
today at a press conference called by Mr, Paul T, O'Keefe, presi-~ 
dent of the real estate firm of Chas, F, Noyes Co,, Inc., and 

Roger Starr, executive director of the Citizens’ Housing and Plan- 
iing Council. 

Mr. O'Keefe called the housing conditions under which half a 
million New Yorkers live a "disgrace to the greatest city in the 
richest land the world has ever known", and said that "only through 
state and federal subsidies can we make a Significant impact on 
this tragically immoral situation in the foreseeable future, " 

The campaign to reinstate and expand direct state and fod- 
eral financial aid to housing here will be conducted by a new 
“sergency Committee for More Low-Rent Housing of which Mr, O'Keefe 
‘s the chairman, More than 125 prominent citizens of New York 
city, including (see enclosed list of committce members) 


-~e members of the new organization, 


"Obviously, we Now Yorkers have the will to house our people 
decently, " Mr, O'Keefe said, "We have many, many generous-svirited 
mon and women eager to help our City to do so, What New York City 
tacks is the money, Poor housing has driven many of our more 

“osperous tax-paying citizens and commercial institutions out 
into the suburbs, As a result, the City of New York has no funds 


to provide the homes we need, Only with the help of state and 


(MORE ) 
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federal dollars can we produce good housing in New York City with 
rents low enough to fit the pocketbooks of large numbers of our de- 
cent, hard=working families, Unless the citizens of New York act, 
and act quickly, past allotments of state and federal housing funds 
will be exhausted long before the housing need is met, and we shall 
have to admit that our free enterprise system of government is in- 
capable of housing our people properly," 

The Emergency Committee for More Low=—Rent Housing was initia~ 
ted by executive and volunteer members of the Citizens! sing and 
Planning Council, Women's City Club, Community cones nn 
Committee for Children, Citizens Union, United Neighborhood Houses, 
Committee Against Discrimination in Housing, Urban League, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico Labor Office, Community Service Society and 


NAACP, Mr, O'Keefe said the new group plans to put on “as massive 


an educational camoaign as we can muster to save, enlarge, and 
strengthen" the City's low=rent public housing program, Funds for 


“he educational campaign are coming from grants made by Mrs, 


.& bert A, Bernhard, the Phelps-Stokes Fund and a legacy from MPS » 


Foula D, Lasker, 


The new organization is demanding sufficient federal and 


_ttate assistance to permit the development of 100,000 additional 


iLowerent apartments over the noxt 10 years, at the rate of 10,000 


a year, The proposed rate for the dovelopment of low-rent homes 


WLt1 double that of the past docade, Presumably most of these units 

“fil be in. new and rehabilitated low-rent housing constructed and 

managed by the New York City Housing Authority, but the Committee 

14 Also exploring other ways of getting the state and federal hous= 

‘ug subsidies to the people who need them most, | 
"Besides providing housing opportunities for half of our 

“resent 200,000 very worst-housed families within 10 years, such 


an annual housing program will create 8000 jobs a year in the con- 


struction and allied trades and will give a boost to the City's 


sagging -economy of $200 million a year," Mr, O'Keefe said, 


(MORE ) 
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To ensure low rents in a housing program of the magnitude the 
new organization demands, $10 million annually in combined state 
and federal subsidies will be needed, The ECMLRH is asking the 
U. S. Congress to appropriate funds for the major share, or enough 
to produce 75,000 units over the 10-year period, To continue New 
York State's own program the State Legislature will be urged to 
authorize funds to subsidize the remaining 25,000 units, 

CHPC director Roger Starr, pointed out that lack of funds 
has begun to strangle the only housing program which “has ever 
directly benefitted those families whom the gap between low incomes 
and high rents force to live herded together like pigs in pens and 
without hope for the future," 

Funds for the New York City low-rent public housing program 
are now running out, New York State has exhausted its 15% share of 
authorized federal funds, and all authorized monies for the state- 
aided program soon will be totally committed, 

"Recent debates over the kind of housing New York City needs 
has Led us to forget that the public low-rent housing program is 
basically a financial formula," Mr, Starr said, "It is the only 
program which contributes actual governmental dollars to help our 
low-paid working families make up the difference between what good 
housing costs in an enormous urban center like New York and their 
wages and salaries, New York's low-ront housing program may look 
bie | and it is the largest in the nation, But after all, New York 
) City is also the largest city in the nation, and after 25 ycars 
we have succeeded in providing low-rent opportunities to only 6 
percent of our population,” 

Mr, O'Keefe attributed both the fund shortage and the recent 
debates over size, location, and type of low-rent housing to 
widespread public misunderstanding of housing economics, 

“Once we have the assurance of more housing subsidy funds flow- 


into the City," he said, “the citizens of New York can 


(MORE ) 
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certainly work out any refinements needed to update and upgrade the 
recognized weaknesses of the present low-rent program, We must 
remember that the legislation which controls it was written more 
than 25 years ago," 

Mr, O'Keefe added that 1964 will be a "year of decision on 
housing policy in both Washington and Albany, Major housing legis- 
lation is anticipated from both the federal Congress and the State 
Legislature, Our new organization aims to see to it that this leg- 
islation reflects the changing economic and social conditions here 
and becomes part of a concerted attack on poverty and racial in- 
justice in the City of New York," 

The Emergency Committee for More Low-Rent Housing is setting 
up subcommittees drawn from among its member experts to study any 
proposed major state and federal housing legislation and to recom- 
mend how the new legislation should be drafted to achieve the fol- 
lowing specific objectivess Better racial integration in low-rent 
housing developments and their neighborhoods; greater economic 
Giversity among the low-income families the program serves; essential 
community facilities and services available to all occupants of low- 
rent housings a higher proportion of units for extra-large families; 
housing design more sensitive to the necds of low-income familics; 
and a deeper involvement of the community in the policy and plan- 


ning of low-rent housing, 
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THE” FUND STORY 
and 
NEW YORK'S HOUSING NEED 


I say to you that public housing for low-income families is a high quality, high 
return social invéstment. 


Yet the fact is that the public bousing program in New York and nation-wide is 
about to be put to death unless there is emergency action in Albany and Washing- 
ton next year. 

: Mayor Robert F. Wagner, at 


dedication of Cornelius J. 
Drew Houses, July 11, 1963 


There is a critical shortage of funds for additional low-rent housing. 


nA - This is no time to stop helping localities provide public housing for 
Fund Shortage their low-income families. New York City has a backlog of 200,000 
GRAVE! families who cannot move from their present unsafe, insanitary, and 
: 


unhealthful quarters unless and until more subsidized low-rent apart- 
ments are built. 


Source: William Reid, Commissioner, 
Chairman, New York City 
Housing Authority 


| State Funds - Total authorized loan funds for New York State's public housing pro- 
| gram stand at $960 million. As of August 1 of this year, the State has 
: LOW! committed a total of $894 million in loans for construction of low-rent 


housing projects on a Statewide basis. Of this amount, $730 million 
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Emergency Commitice for More Low- Kent Housing 


organized by CITIZENS’ HOUSING AND PLANNING COUNCIL OF NEW YORK, INC. 


CHAIRMAN 
Paul T. O’Keefe Willkie Memorial Building - 20 WEST 40th STREET ° New York, N. Y. 10018 


Federal Funds - 
EXHAUSTED! 


‘or almost 82 percent have been committed in the City of New York. 
There are then approximately $66 million which are uncommitted and 
available for new construction. These funds are greater than the 
amount that can be committed under law during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1964. Additional funds will be required for an expanded 
low-rent housing program before the end of the following year, whether 
we proceed under the traditional public housing program or adopt a 
multi-lateral attack on low-rent housing needs. 


Source: James Wm. Gaynor, Commissioner, 
New York State Division of Housing 
and Community Renewal 


Nation-wide, unless Congress acts, all federal public housing funds 


will be exhausted by 1964, 


Congress has authorized no new funds for annual low-rent housing 
subsidies since 1949, However, the 1961 National Housing Act author- 
ized the federal Public Housing Administration to use up whatever 
money was still left over from 1949 -- about 56.6 million dollars, or 
enough to support a total of only 100,000 new low-rent apartments 

- throughout the country. The 1961 Act also specified that no single 
state could have more than 15% of those funds. 


New York State has now exhausted its share. Five proposed low-rent 
developments for New York City were recently turned down by the 
federal government for lack of funds. | 


Source: Herman D. Hillman, Regional Director, 
federal public housing administration 


The work of the ECMLRH has been made possible by the generosity of Mrs. Robert A. Bernhard, 
a legacy from Loula D. Lasker, and the Phelps Stokes Fund. 


To the extent that new low-rent 

housing can be built in a community 
it will belp to remove the economic 
pressures that make the creation of 
slums profitable. And this, in turn, 
protects property values throughout 


a community. 
Robert C. Weaver, 
Administrator, 
Housing & Home 
Finance Agency 


A family in a cramped, unsanitary 
tenement is scarcely able to function 
as a family — to stay together and to 
pray together in the way a family 
should. 

His Eminence, 

Francis Cardinal Spellman, 

at dedication of the 

Cornelius J. Drew Houses, 

July 11, 1963 


OUR PRESENT STRUCTURES 


20% of all housing in New York City is still unfit to live in, in 
spite of all the public and private residential building which 


has gone on since the war. 


276,000 dwelling units (at least) are either dilapidated or lack pri- 
| vate toilets, running hot water, or a private bath or shower. 


277,497 additional dwellings need major repairs if they are to con- — 
tinue to provide safe and adequate shelter. 


Source of Statistics: U.S. Census, 1960 


350,000 dwelling units (at least) are in structures constructed to 
building standards outlawed since 1901. 


Source: New York City Department of City Planning 


OUR PRESENT LIVING CONDITIONS 


500,000 people (at least) live in dilapidated dwelling units or with- 
out the plumbing facilities necessary to decent family life 
and the public health of a crowded, modern city. 


825,000 people (at least) live in buildings with unsafe stairs, rotted 
window frames, plaster holes, or other potentially danger- 


ous conditions. 


50,000 additional people (at least) live in physically-sound quar- 
ters, but are too overcrowded for their physical and mental 


health. og : 
Source of Statistics: U. S$. Census, 1960 


530 babies and children (at least) were bitten by rats in infested 
dwellings in 1962. | 


198 children under the age of 7 were poisoned (9 died) in 1962 
from nibbling at ‘surfaces with peeling, exposed lead paint, 
although using lead paint has been illegal in New York 
City for nearly 10 years. 

Source: Bureau of Sanitary Inspections, New York City 
Department of Health 


7,000 children and adolescents were killed or injured in 1962 
while playing on "lively" city streets. 


Source: New York City Police Department 


Public housing is the only housing 
they can afford, yet public housing 
is too often unavailable, 

President John F. Kennedy, 

Special Message on 

Housing and Community 

Development to the Congress 

of the United States, 

March 9, 1961. 


OUR INCOME-RENT SPREAD 


A family (4 persons) with a $6268 gross income should pay no more 
than $82 a month for shelter and utilities based on October 1962 


prices. 
Source: Community Council of Greater New York 
Family budget standard, revised 1963 


Rents for vacant units in buildings constructed between 1960 and 1962 
were $44 a room city-wide, more than $75 a room in Manhattan. 


Source: Special Vacancy Survey 
Census, December, 1962 


Middle-income housing (Mitchell-Lama) rents or carrying charges are 
averaging $23-30 a room, excluding utilities. : 


Source: New York City Housing & Reilevelépment Board 


52.4% of New York City families renting sub-standard apartments 
have incomes of less than $3,00 a year; 80% have incomes of less 


than $5,000 a year. 


Source of Statistics: U. S. Census, 1960 


Incomes of families in subsidized housing in New York City average 
$3, 500 a year. The families pay rents of $12.50 to $18 per room, 
including utilities. | 

Source: New York City Housing Authority 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES WANT PUBLIC HOUSING 


Their faces here indicate giant 
satisfaction at this development 
in a neighborhood which bas 
been so plagued with bad bhous- 
ing and other difficult conditions, 
knowing as they do better than 
anybody, that decent housing is 
the first prerequisite for a de- 
cent and orderly life and a de- 
cent and preeriy community. 


at Bedicavion of Taft Houses, 
October 20, 1961. 


110,000 families are on waiting lists for apartments in public housing 


in New York City. 


The number of families applying for apartments to the New York City 
Housing Authority has risen regularly over the past eight years. More 
than 80,000 families applied for public housing in 1962 alone. 


Move-outs from public housing (including tenants who "graduate" in- 
to private housing or homes of their own) are at only half the rate of 
move-outs from private, moderately-prived apartments. 


Source: New York City Housing Authority 
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"Discrimination takes many forms. Today 
the fight against it is being conducted 

on many fronts—for jobs, housing, edu- 

cation, and the right to vote. 


Particularly acute in New York City is 
the problem of discrimination in housing. 
Although it affects the Negro and Puerto 
Rican people first and hardest, it hits 
us all—those in low-wage brackets, those 


on fixed incomes, and even middle-income 


families squeezed between the housing 
shortage and spiralling rents. 


Therefore, in a very real sense, the 
subject matter of this Conference 


concerns us all.” 


= from the preamble to the Call for ‘ 
the FREEDOM CONFERENCE of the 
Metropolitan Council on Housing, 
November 16, 1963. " 


The fifth annual Conference of the METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON 
HOUSING addressed itself to the concept of FREEDOM TO LIVE ANYWHERE, 
IN DECENT HOUSING, AT FAIR RENTS. That the theme struck an important 
note was evidenced by the fact. that 244 delegates and guests were 
registered. 


The experiment of conducting one panel wholly in Spanish, 
dealing with the subject matter of the other panels, URBAN RENEWAL, 
PUBLIC HOUSING, and CODE ENFORCEMENT, was highly successful. Many 
Puerto Rican tenants, who would not have been able to participate 
actively in the proceedings, had they been conducted in English, at- 
tended the Spanish panel, and contributed to the discussion on the 
resolution. Both the Spanish resolution and the English translation 
are included herein. 


Noteworthy, too, was the composition of. the Conference. 
Civil Rights groups, which are becoming increasingly active in wip- 
ing out discrimination in housing, represented the second largest 
number of delegates, the first being organized tenant groups. 


The Metropolitan Council on Housing was pleased to note 
that official trade union delegations attended the Conference. It 
is hoped that their publicly-expressed wish to work more closely 
with the Metropolitan Council on Housing, in achieving the common 
objective of freedom of all people to live where they choose, in de- 
cent housing, at rents they can afford, will become a reality in the 
year 1964, 


Stanley Aronowitz 
Conference Chairman 


Jane Benedict, 
Chairman, Metropolitan Council 
on Housing 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Rev. Arthur Simon, | Frances Goldin, 
Chairman Reporter 


There is unanimous agreement that unless thousands of ad- 
ditional housing units are created annually, there will be no reso- 
lution of the housing shortage. It is also agreed that too much 
housing stock is deteriorated and must be improved, and that new 
and old housing must be opened to all, regardless of race, religion, 


nationality or income. 


Of the hundreds of thousands of New Yorkers living in inad- 
equate housing, the majority are Negro and Puerto Rican. They usually 
occupy only the worst of the bad housing. THERE ARE NO ADEQUATE PLANS 
NOW PROJECTED BY FEDERAL, STATE OR CITY GOVERNMENT TO DEAL WITH THIS 


CRISIS. 


Since World War II, our City has projected programs osten- 
sibly to deal with the housing dilemma. Most familiar is Urban Re- 
newal, construction of middle and upper-income projects, which block- 
bust communities and habitually drive out minorities from integrated 
communities, creating in their stead higher-income, segregated commu- 
nities. This was followed by Conservation, which displaces the lowest- 
paid minorities, an example of which is Chelsea. Simultaneously, by 
not legislating to prevent it, the City gave the green light to luxury 
construction, which continues to destroy structurally sound low and 
middle-rent homes for luxury housing renting from $60-$100 per room per 
month, with these buildings half empty. The newest program is Rehabi- 
litation, which threatens to raise rents and reward landlords for years 
of neglect of their buildings and for having deprived tenants of ser- 
vices. All of these programs are draped in the respectable cloak of 
"citizen participation", which in reality is but a rubber stamp of 
approval for the City's plans. Where citizens object to those plans 
they are ignored and abused. 


All of these programs have added up to a housing shortage 
greater than that which existed ten years ago: a shortage of housing 
needed by low and middle-income people. Indeed, there has been an in- 
crease in the number of units constructed, but only in the luxury cate- 
gory, which never has been in short supply. Years of “war on slum 
buildings” has produced a greater number of deteriorated and dilapi- 
dated buildings, according to the census figures of 1960 compared with 
those of 1950. 


The City’s programs cannot work, for they are not geared to 
the tenant living in the worst housing. They are not planned for his 
benefit. They are geared to the “general good of the City", which 
means that the Negro, the Puerto Rican, the low-income family in gen- 
eral, pays with his home and with his taxes to improve housing for a 
higher-income group! Now we are in for more of the same. The Housing 
and Redevelopment Board has proposed for its 1963 Urban Renewal program 


the construction of 27,000 “middle™ income apartments and 770 low-rental. 


THIS SITUATION CANNOT BE ALLOWED TO CONTINUE. 
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Urban Renewal (cont.) 


A workable, people-oriented program, has been presented to 
the City at dozens of hearings, and in countless letters and briefs, 
by the METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING. It has been ignored. The 
program, which the Urban Renewal Panel approved at this Conference, 
includes building on vacant land and on inappropriately-used land 
throughout the City, would thus ‘create additional housing. Such a 
program of mixed rental ‘housing, especially in all-white communities, 
would further integration, 


The crisis requires a moratorium on the demolition of habit- 
able, structurally sound, rent-controlled housing. We need every 
available low-rent apartment until the shortage is relieved. Housing 
must be built in stages, allowing tenants living in the worst tenements 
to move directly into new buildings, at rents they can afford. A mas- 
sive building campaign, based on a revived and integrated public hous- 
ing program, joined with genuine middle-income construction, with both 
low and middle-income tenants housed in one structure, must be under- 
taken. This would also insure economic integration, Only such a pro- 
gram will relieve the housing shortage and begin to provide an alter- 
native for those families forced to live in ghettoes. 


Because the housing crisis has become unbearable for the ten- 
ants of our City, we must continue to press for a sane and humane pro- 
gram. Tenants living in areas to be “urban renewed" “conserved” or 
"rehabilitated" are not willing to lose their homes to a more fortunate 
group, nor to be "relocated" into ghettoes, or forced to pay double 
rents for new accommodations. (Relocation Commissioner Badillo estim- 
ates he will be required to relocate more than 86,000 persons in 1963 
and 1964!) 


THEREFORE, the delegates convened at the fifth annual Confer- 
ence of the METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING, resolve: 


1. That an action committee be set up in conjunction with the 
Panel on Public Housing, consisting of housing organizations, civil 
rights groups, local community groups, churches and interested labor 
Organizations, to fight existing City housing programs, and to demand 
instead programs which will create housing to end the shortage and to 
end discrimination in housing. The committee should take into full con- 
sideration the revolution taking place in our country today, and act to 
stop minority groups from being driven from their homes in either inte- 
grated or segregated communities, and placed in segregated locations. 
All white areas must become integrated. The committee must plan actions, 
demonstrations, picket lines; promote legal changes; and organize rent 
strikes in rehabilitation and renewal areas, in order to advance our 
program. Specifically we recommend: | 


a. Active assistance to organize and support those tenants 


Urban Renewal (cont.) 


who refuse to move from their homes ("live-ins"), in the face of evic- 
tion for urban renewal, conservation, luxury housing construction, pub- 


lic housing, or rehabilitation. 


b. That the Action Committee plan a demonstration before the 

Housing and Redevelopment Board offices, with placards telling the 
stories of the local areas: (Bellevue South—2100 middle income and high 
rent apartments—NO low-rent apartments. Tompkins Square—167 families 
to be relocated out of the area; 900 middle and upper income units—NO 

low-rent apartments. Children’s Museum area, Brooklyn—Rehabilitation 
at tenants’ expense!) and dozens of others along these lines. This 
demonstration would demand low and middle-rental apartments in one 
building, and an end to segregated projects with a token representa- 


- tion of minority tenants. 


c. A March on Washington should be considered, with the slogan 
REBUILDING A DEMOCRATIC AMERICA, dealing with (i) jobs; (ii) redistribu- 
tion of the federal budget to provide sufficient funds for housing and 
other necessary community facilities; and (iii) an end to segregation 
in all areas (jobs, housing, etc.) 


d. A proposed action in front of the trailer of the New York 
State Division of Housing, at 6th Avenue and 8th Street, which is paid 
for by public funds, and is acting as an agent for the sale of privately 
owned and sponsored high-rent apartments. It was proposed that signs be 
made demanding housing for those who need it, at rents they can afford, 
from the State, and that the State should stop bailing out private land- 
lords. 


2. The Panel approved the following specific legislative recommenda- 
tions: | 


a. A method to finance rehabilitation by setting up a rehabili- 
tation bank to lend money at 1% interest. Landlords wishing to rehabili- 
tate their buildings and correct all violations would receive tax abate- 
ment. Such buildings would remain under rent control regulations. The 
cost of rehabilitation would not be passed on to the tenant, but would be 
borne by subsidies from federal and state funds. (This proposal was made 
by the Parkway-Stuyvesant Community Council. More details are available 
-upon request from the Metropolitan Council on Housing.) | 


b.. Refer to the Law Committee of the Metropolitan Council on 
Housing for drafting of necessary changes in existing legislation, to permit 
one comprehensive City agency to construct both low-rent public housing and 
publicly-aided housing in a single building. This would mean the combining 


Urban Renewal (cont.) 


of agencies such as the Housing and Redevelopment Board with the New York 
City Housing Authority, so that all types of public funds could be used 
jointly. Such legislation would serve to eliminate built-in economic 
stratification, and help to develop integrated neighborhoods. 


c. The drafting of legislation to open existing all-white hous- 
ing in privately-owned multiple dwellings, projects of all kinds, and in 
all new housing to be built; to freeze all apartments as they become va- 
cant. Such apartments shall be rented to minority-group tenants. All 
vacant apartments shall be listed with a central agency, so that all 
members of minority groups needing apartments shall be made aware of 
these vacancies. The criteria for determining open-occupancy percentages 
to achieve an integrated City shall be suggested by a committee of the 
Metropolitan Council, established for this purpose. Simultaneously, a 
campaign of education of white tenants in a given building or neighbor- 
hood shall be undertaken, to encourage the welcoming of the minority- 
group tenants. 


3. The Panel approved the following general resolutions: 


a. That the State Committee against Discrimination and the 
City Commission on Human Rights be informed of the Panel's objection to 
the failure of both agencies to accept as complainants those tenants 
from Urban Renewal areas suffering from economic discrimination, since 
economic discrimination is, in fact, based on racial discrimination. 


b. That all documents issued by the Metropolitan Council on 
Housing, such as those dealing with Conservation and Rehabilitation, be 
issued to the press, so that millions of newspaper readers may know of 
Our position on these and other housing issues of deep concern to all 
tenants. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


Jacob Volkman, Herbert Hines, Jr. 
Chairman Reporter 


More than 200,000 families are now on the waiting list for 
public housing in New York City. Thousands more have applied, but 
have not been accepted because of unfair eligibility rules. Thousands 
more are in need of public housing, but have never applied because of 
the rules, and because they know that an application is hopeless. 


New York City needs 500,000 new units of public housing to 
take care of the waiting list, to rehouse families living in slum hous- 
ing, to house our growing population, and to create a reserve of housing. 


That desperate need has been given a flat "NO" by both federal 
and state governments. The federal government says that New York City 
has used up its quota limit (15% of the national total of 35,000 per 
year). 


The State says that public housing subsidy funds are running 
out. Governor Rockefeller and the State Legislature have refused to ap- 
propriate more funds. Thus new public housing construction in New York 
City will soon end, unless more funds are made available from both fed- 


eral and state. 


Some of the persistent problems of public housing cannot be 
solved without a big increase in the supply. One of these problems is 
de facto segregation. This is because most low-income families are also 
minority families, due to discrimination in employment. Urban renewal 
and demolition have dislocated many minority families, forcing them to 
seek public housing. Discrimination in private housing, and the housing 
shortage itself have resulted in a futile search for housing at rents 
they can afford. 


Another problem has been the rental range... In recent years 
public housing has been rented at $18-20 per room, thus excluding those 
in desperate need, who can afford a range of but $10-$18 per room. Many 
who could pay $20-$25 per room cannot afford the buy-in for cooperatives. 
The solution is economically-integrated housing, containing all rent and 
income ranges in the same buildings. 


In the last few years public aid has been given to so-called 
private middle income or cooperative housing, and public housing has suf- 
fered. The Housing and Redevelopment Board has proposed the construction 
of 27,090 publicly aided middle income private or cooperative units and 
770 units of public, low-rent housing. 


The Housing and Redevelopment Board must recognize the over- 
whelming need for public housing. The proportion of 27,000 to 770 must be 
changed to reflect the greater need of low-income families. No urban re- 
newal plan should be adopted which fails to provide for at least sufficient 
new public housing to rehouse those families on the site who require it. 


The demand for more public housing is essential to the fight 
for more and better housing generally. 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 


1, That the public housing program be revived and vastly increased. 
New York City must be granted sufficient funds to build 590,000 units in 
the next ten years, or 50,000 units per year. The savings from the cut 
in foreign aid should be added to Public Housing funds, for use in New 
York City and throughout the United States. Funds for public housing 
should be augmented as part of a program providing that 75% of the fed- 
eral budget be geared to life and creativity. Such a provision would 
be an immediate means for providing jobs in an integrated construction 
industry. 


2. That the METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING take the following 
direct action to achieve this demand: 


a. A public infomation program to alert tenants; 

b. A demand that the eligibility rules for admission to 
public housing be made public by the New York City 
Housing Authority; 

c. Community meetings be held by local organizations on 
the need for public housing funds. The Metropolitan 
Council on Housing will help in the organizing of 
these meetings and will supply speakers, on request; 

d. Establish picket lines at the State and Federal public 
housing offices, and at the Housing and Redevelopment 
Board, to protest the death of public housing; to demand 
more funds for it; and to insist on public housing units 
in every urban renewal site. 

e. Organize groups of tenants who have long waited for pub- 
lic housing, for face-to-face meetings with Governor 
Rockefeller. These meetings should be held in New York 
City. We believe that the Governor has a duty to meet 
the people whom he is depriving of public housing by his 
refusal to demand additional public housing funds. 

f. A mass delegation to Washington, D.C., to meet with hous- 
ing chief Robert Weaver, concerning the need for more 
federally-aided public housing for New York City. 


CODE ENFORCEMENT AND RENT CONTROL 


Dr. Helen Harris, | Hy Bershad, 
Chairman Reporter 


The housing shortage is continuing. It has been worsened by 
the bulldozing of habitable houses, and by the failure of the federal, 
state and city governments to adopt any program to relieve that short- 
ag2. The shortage is felt by all tenants who are in the low and low- 
middle wage brackets and those living on fixed incomes, and most se- 
verely by the minority groups of our City. 


Except in the few cases where the receivership law has becn 
invoked, the City has failed to deal adequately with the violations in 
the Building and Health codes, and with the loopholes which exist in 
the Rent Control Law. 


Instead of pursuing a policy of real action against the land- 
lords to force them to make needed repairs without rent increases, the 
City agencies have, by their lax attitude, permitted the houses to de- 
teriorate. The Rent Administration has continued to grant increases 
in rent to landlords for alleged capital improvements, despite the fail- 
ure of the landlords to maintain services and to correct violations. 


The City has recently proposed a most unrealistic program for 
the rehabilitation of housing which would, if adopted, put the entire 
financial burden on the tenants least able to afford rent increases-- 
the minority groups, the aged, and those generally in the low-wage 
bracket. The rehabilitation program will not add to the housing sup- 
ply. It would profit only the banks, the contractors and the landlords. 


Thousands upon thousands of violations exist, unrecorded, while 
the tenants’ pleas to landlords and to the City for relief remain unheeded. 
The leaking roofs, the defective boilers, the rats, roaches and falling 
plaster, the lack of hot water, MUST be corrected at once. 


THEREFORE, the Plenary Session of the METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON 
HOUSING, at its fifth annual Conference, believes that the condition of 
these tenants and their housing is comparable to that suffered by victims 
of flood, fire, tornado or earthquake—despite the fact that it is of 
long-standing and not an Act of God, but of man. We call for action in 
the following manner: 


1, The METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING is directed to call upon 
the President, the Governor and the Mayor to declare as disaster areas 
those sections of our City most seriously affected: HARLEM, EAST HARLEM, 
SOUTHEAST BRONX, LOWER EAST SIDE, BEDFORD-STUYVESANT and BROWNSVILLE, 
and thus recognize the disaster that has befallen the tenants living in 
those areas, by making available men, money and supplies to alleviate 


and correct the conditions causing the unwarranted sufferings of the men, 
women and children living in the blighted housing in those areas. 


2. The METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING, in conjunction with other 
interested and concerned organizations, should take more specific action 
throughout the City to encourage and educate tenants to know their 
rights, by means of posters, throwaways and other methods; to act against 
the landlords and the City agencies by rent-strikes, sit-ins, move-backs 
and picketing, to force the repair of sound structures for habitable use, 
WITHOUT EVICTIONS OR RENT INCREASES. We propose that a Continuations 
Committee meet to consider plans for a City-wide rent strike, picketing 
of slumlords and City agencies, as well as other actions, 


3. The Plenary Session of the Conference unanimously goes on record 
as ratifying the work of the Rent Control Committee of the METROPOLITAN 
COUNCIL ON HOUSING for the renewal, strengthening and making permanent 
of rent control. We further ask the METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING to 
call for a mass demonstration of all interested and concerned groups and 
individuals at the public hearings on Rent Control to be held in the near 
future at City Hall. We reaffirm the resolutions adopted at the fourth 
annual Conference of the Metropolitan Council on Housing on the subject 
of Rent Control. 


4. The Mayor, the City Council, and the State Legislature must con- 
cern themselves with the strengthening of the Receivership Law and the 
setting aside of large sums of money to implement it. 


9. Legislation must be enacted giving authority to judges to fine 
landlords sums commensurate with the cost of the repairs required to cor- 
rect violations. At the present time the fines are deposited in the City 
treasury, while the tenants continue to suffer from the landlord's con- 
tinued refusal to make the needed repairs. City agencies shall be re- 
sponsible for seeing to it that these repairs are made. 


6. We are opposed to the granting of rent increases by the City 
Rent and Rehabilitation Administration to landlords for improvements 
which increase the value of their investment. This section of the reso- 
lution refers to all improvements made by the landlord over and above 
those required to correct violations. 


7. %&In enacting this resolution the Conference expresses its belief 
that in the implementation of the actions proposed, not only will the bad 
housing be improved, but the landlords of housing in need of less repair 
will be forced to make those repairs, and thus prevent the further deteri- 
Oration of such housing. 


8, The Plenary Session of the Conference believes it is becoming 
clear that the need for housing that is habitable is as necessary to the 
well-being of the people of our City as pure water and pure food, and that 
there should therefore be established a Commission on Housing, which should 
declare all housing to be deemed a PUBLIC UTILITY. 


The following resolution, translated 
from the Spanish, was adopted at the 
Plenary Session 


ACTION FOR DECENT HOUSING 


Emilio Flores, 


Mario Abreu, 
Reporter 


Chairman 


We are in agreement that the housing conditions for Puerto 
Rican and other Spanish speaking groups in New York City are the worst 
in the City. The landlords have exploited the Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation, charging high rents for apartments whose condition has violated 


the codes of health and sanitation, 


Furthermore, the Puerto Rican people have been especially af- 
fected by the Urban Renewal policies of the City administration. In 
areas such as Chelsea, Lincoln Square, Penn South, and Seward Park, 
the City has forced thousands of Puerto Rican families to move elsewhere 
to make room for the construction of expensive housing for middle and 
upper class families, which are naturally beyond the reach of the people 


forced to move. 


As a result of the housing practices of the City, decent, low- 
income housing continues to decrease while at the same time housing demands 
are increasing. State and federal funds for low-income housing in New York 
are practically depleted. 200,000 families are on the lists awaiting place- 
ment in public housing; thousands more do not even appear on the lists be- 
cause they do not qualify for public housing. 


The total situation of housing for Puerto Ricans in this City re- 
veals evidence of discrimination and segregation in housing which leaves an 
ugly scar on the moral record of this administration. 


The severity of this problem demands more action on the part of 
the Spanish speaking people, in cooperation with other groups interested in 
better housing. Therefore this resolution has been voted by this Panel, to 
recommend to the METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING to hold a meeting of all 
interested parties to consider a program of action among the Puerto Rican 
people of our City to confront the housing problem in open discussion. 


Immediately after this Conference the meeting should decide on a 
date for a future meeting to consider various methods of pressure to drama- 


tize the problems. 


Finally, we think that discrimination in this City against the 
Puerto Rican people in housing is part of the greater fight of Negro and 
other minority groups to attain complete civil rights and equality. 


1] 
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ACCION PARA VIVIENDAS DECENTES 


Mario Abreu, Emflio Flores, 
Presidente Reportero 


Las condiciones de viviendas de puertorriquenos y otros grupos 
de gente de habla espanola en Nueva York son las mas peores en la ciudad. 
Los dueffos de casas han esplotado a las poblacion de hable espanole cob- 
rando altas rentas por el alquiler de apartamentos cuyas condiciones estan 
violando los codicos de vivienda, salud y sanidad. 


Ademas, Loe grupos puertorriquenos han sido especialmente 
afectado por la politica de renovacion urbana de la administracion de la 
ciudad. En areas tales como Seward Park Extension, East Harlem, y el sur 
de Bronx, la ciudad ha forzado a miles de famflias puertorriquenos a ren- 
bicarse en diversas zonas de Nueva York para dar espacio a la const rucion 
de viviendas caras para grupos de familias de clase media y alta. Estas 
viviendas naturalmente son demasiado caras y estan fuera del alcance de 
las familias residentes en las areas para renovacion. 


Como resultado de la politica de vivienda de la ciudad, la pro- 
vision de projectos de ,vivienda para grupos de baja renta asf como otros 
typos de vivienda econdmica y decente continue disminuyendo al mismo tiempo 
que la demanda aumenta. Los fondos estatales y federales para vivienda 
barate en projectos estan casi agotados para Nueva York. 200,000 familias 
estan en la lista de solicitantes que esperan adjudicacion de casa en los 
projectos. Miles mas no aparecen en estas listas ya sea porque no han 
solicitado vivienda, 0 porque han Sido rechazados por no reunir las con- 
diciones exigidas, pese a que necesitan uno vivienda tanto los aceptados 
como solicitantes. 


, 
En total, la situacion de viviendas para los puertorriquenos en 
esta ciudad revela evidencia de discriminacion Be sag regacion en viviendas 
que deja una cicatriz muy fea en el record moral de esta administracion, 


La severidad de esta problema demanda mas accion de parte del 
pueblo puertorriqueno e hispano en general, en coperacion con otros grupos 
que de preocupen por mejoramientos en viviendas. 


Hay gran necesidad de que estos grupos se unan para lanzar en 
ataque unificado a contra de arrabales los caseros esplotadores, y el 
monstra de renovacion urbana que lo que hace es liquidar familias pobres 
de sus comunidades y empujarlas en arrabales, y la necesidad de mas viviendas 
publicas en nuestra ciudad, 


SEA RESULTO: 


Esta panel recomienda al METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING que se 
llama a una reunion ,de este panel y a las partes interesades para considerar 
un programa de accion que se haga frente al problema de viviendas entre los 
puertorriquenos en nuestra ciudad. 


Accion Para Viviendas Decentes (cont.) 


a ¢ 7 . e - 6d = 
Finalmente, creemos que la discriminacion en esta ciudad a contra 
de los puertorriquenos en viviendas, es parte de la lucha general -de los 


negros y otros grupos minoritarios para alcanzar completamente derechos 
Civiles y igualdad. 
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WHICH WAY TO INTEGRATION? 


By Roger Starr 


Remarks 

At the United Neighborhood House 
Fall Conference ~- November 18, 1963 
Session on Housing for Minorities 


Citizens' Housing and Planning Council 
20 West 40 Street 


New York, New York 10018 


Housing for minorities is an awesome phrase in- 
volving two separate social problems, each one of which is sep- 
arately immense, Providing decent housing in the city for any- 
one of even moderate income is an overwhelming problem, Find- 
ing a way to open this good housing for people of minority 
groups so that it remains multi-racial is a second problem, 
Solving these two simultaneously is so vast a social undertak- 
ing that we can hardly find anyone willing to agree that the 


work must begin in his backyard, 


Let us start with the question of whether min- 
ority group citizens can afford good housing, 


Those primarily concerned with employment tell 


us that they cannot be expected to open job opportunities equal- 


ly for Negroes and Puerto Ricans until the Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans are adequately trained, This sounds reasonable, 


So we then go to the people primarily concerned 
with training and education and they tell us that they cannot 
be expected to provide equal education for Negroes and Pucrto 
Ricans in segregated schools and that therefore cqual cducation 
must wait until we have achieved integrated housing, 


MST OME RRR? Pere lt Mi See 


Finally we come back to those who, like myself, 
are primarily concerned with housing and to the demand for racial 
integration in housing we find ourselves saying that we cannot 
be expected to provide living accommodations that are effiective- 
ly integrated racially when the races separate so largely on 
the basis of their economic earning, 


This is where we all came in, In each of these 
statements there is a measure of truth, 


el Bie at ee 


In housing, all too often this measure of truth 
is being blown up , PY some pcople until it looks like all truth, 
| All too often one's unwillingness to accept racial segregation 
in low rent housing -— in face of the fact that there are more 
poor and badly=~housed non-whites than whites in New York -~- 
operates to condemn Negro and Puerto Rican families to live in 
substandard Old Law tenement houses, rooming houses, SRO build 
ings, and converted one-family houses forever, The conclusion . 
is so absurd, that one must question the premises, 


An interesting misuse of the difficulties in in-~ 
tegrating low income housing was recently sct forth by Commis— 
Sioner James W, Gaynor of the New York State Division of Housing 
and Community Renewal, Mr, Gaynor has several responsibilities, 
one of which is the provision of loans and subsidies to local 
Housing Authorities so that they can construct low rent public 
housing with state aid, In New York City, at least, Commission- 
cr Gaynor has managed to find a reason for withholding these 
funds so effectively that in the past four years only 427 
families have been promised homes in new state-aided projects, 
At this rate, it will take 28 years to house the perhaps 3000 
families for whom Mr, Gaynor has funds approved by the voters, 
At the same time, he himself says that 257,000 familics of low 


income need this housing, If it takes 33 years to house 3000 
of them, lat's ask Uniwac how me»y centuries ta house a quarter 


ee 


million, This is how Mr, Gaynor is administering the low-rent 
housing program, 


it is no fun for me to attack Commissioner 
Gaynor who happens to be a close personal friend and a public 
official whose energy, devotion and outspoken courage I greatly 
admire, He has done wonders with middle-income housing, When 
it comes to low-rent housing, I find James Gaynor simply wrong, 


Fe recently announced to a State Commission 
studying low-rent housing that he had found "a third and yet 
unexplored alternative" to the present method of financing 
low-rent public housing, He announced that he had arrived at 
this so-called "third alternative® by asking himself, and I 
am again using his words, “how we.can climinate the growing 
tendency towards racial segregation that is the stamp of 
public housing in most major cities, not only in New York but 
throughout the country, without, at the same time, staging a 
retreat from our hard won laws against discrimination through 
the use of quotas and other devices,” 


Maving set himself this problem, Mr, Gaynor, 
not surprisingly comes up with the answer, Simply stop build- 
ing low-rent public housing, he implies, and you will elimin-~ 
ate segregation, That second splash you just heard was the 
baby following his bath water out of the window, Let us make 
no mistake about its Commissioner Gaynor means to stop build- 
ing low-rent state-aided public housing when his present funds 
run out, Hr, Gaynor’s substitute suggestion is that every 
middle-income housing project should contain a certain number 
of low-rent units, fForhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that the Commissioner advocates that each middle income hous-=- 
ing project should have an uncertain number of low-rent units 
because he doesn't specify how many such units should be 
included, 


™ If this has a familiar ring, it may be because 
Mr, Gaynor proposed a similar program last year, It was passed 
by the Legislature but roundiy defeated on the ballot in November, 
As an experimental supplement te the cgublic housing program my 
organization -~ Citizens* Housing and Planning Council -- has 
supported this scheme, It is no substitute for a low-rent hous- 
ing program for one overwhelming reasone it ties the production 
of low rent housing to the production of a much larger quentity 
of middle-income housing, This means that in order to house | 
decently the 257,000 New York City families whom Mr, Gaynor des- Y 
cribes as having incomes below $5000 a year and living in de- \ 
teriorating or dilapidated structures, one would probably have 
to rehouse one million middle-income families whether they 
need it or not, We have heard of tails wagging dogs but this 
is a dog's tail trying to wag an elephant, 


Mir, Gaynor, who is also under a compulsion to 
make his new program slightly different at least from his last 
year's program, has tinkered with the method of financing the 
low=-rent apartments that would be included in the middle-income 
project, 


Last year he urged the state to provide annual 
subsidies to the middle-income projects which would be big 
enough to reduce somewhat the rents in the low-income apart- 
ments, Since he was beaten on this proposal he has come up 
with the idea that instead of annual subsidies, to be paid 
year by year over the life of the project, the state should 
make a capital grant at the beginning which would be invaded 
over a period of 20 years to reduce the rents in the low-rent 
apartments, What happens to the low rents after 20 years Mr, 
Gaynor doesn 't say, which is one reason why his plan looks 
cheaper than public housing, Another reason it looks cheaper 
is that when the taxpayers are all finished paying for it, 
the housing belongs to private individAnals, 


The annual subsidics proposal did not got past 
the voters, and I strongly suspect that the same fate awaits 
' the capital grant proposal which presents a much more difficult 
problem in balancing the state budget, To support his new 
method Mr, Gaynor waxes rhapsodic over the virtues of paying in 
advance, In this respect he is mercly echoing a great oral 
American traditions and running directly counter to the great 
American practice, If taken seriously, Mr, Gaynor's moralizing 
would rule out mortgage financing whicn means simply borrowing 
SO one can live in a house before one can afford to pay for 
the whole cost of construction, I will leave to other more com- 
petent economists the gucstion of whether or not it is really 
cheaper in the long run to take your current cash and put it 
into a house or to make other use of this money and borrow on > 
mne house as security, I will only say that our savings banks, 
savings and loan institutions, insurance companies, the FHA, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank and a host of other massive insti- 
-“utions stand as silent evidence of the effective popularity 


of what Mr. Gaynor is condemning, 


I think that mingling into middle income pro- 
jects a few low income families whose personal habits of life 
are suitable without raising their incomes but merely by lower- 
ing their rents -- is like admitting a few scholarship students 
to an expensive prep school, It may be good for the school, 
but it is not the solution to the housing problems of 257,000 
underprivileged wWew York families, any more than a dozcn schol - 
arships to Groton would solve the overcrowding in the New York 


City high schools, 


Lot me now turn my attention to the suggestion 
that rehabilitation of older buildings will somchow prescnt a 
more favorable climate for racial integration within the building 
than the construction of new buildings for the same purposc, 


icles 


The belief that rehabilitation is good for racial 
integration is based partly on the idea that low=rent public 
housing projects, per se, are bad for it, and that all large 
scale developments are too, I deny this categorically, I am 
amazed to read the statement, which I hear increasingly made, 
that urban renewal and public housing have contributed to 
racial segregation in our city and that in the olden days -- 
meaning let us say, 1939 ~-- there was less ghettoization in 
New York City than at the present time, Maybe my memory is. 
better than other people's, It seems to me that in 1939 Negro 
housing segregation in New York City was complete, Negroes 
Lived in Harlem, I cannot recall in 1939 a single apartment 
building in the city of New York which was occupied both by 
Negroes and whites except for a few mixed couples in Harlem, 
here were no Negroes staying only for a night even in down- 
town hotels, When Negro organizations gave dinners, to which 
white people were invited, the dinners had to be given in Chinese 
restaurants because mixed racial gatherings were not welcome else- 
where, The theory that big structures are responsible for ra- 
cial segregation strikes me as completely without merit, 


By the same token, in the slum buildings which 
I have recently examined and in one case rehabilitated, the 
pattern of racial distribution follows very closely the pattern 
of racial distribution among the low wage earning groups in the 
city of New York, The buildings are individually small, but 
together they make a big ghetto, In the Ridge Street building 
which a Foundation with which I am affiliated has renovated, 
the original tenancy was entirely Puerto Rican with only one 
mainland family in residence, After the rehabilitation I am 
unaware of any change in the racial composition, This means 
to me that rehabilitation of old buildings is not likely to 
increase the amount of racial integration within the buildings, 
More important, and more fruitful, it seems to me, is the ex- 
tent to which rehabilitation can be used to promote racial 
mixture within a neighborhood, or a larger one which we might 
call a community, And thus the rehabilitation of old build- 
ings may produce near juxtaposition of different racial groups, 


The problem is how to make significant this merely physical 

juxtaposition, Certainly the juxtaposition of housing of dif- 
ferent income levels is.a familiar pattern in New York City, It 
follows from the construction of the elevated railroads in New 


York City many years ago, 


On the west side of Manhattan, typically, the 
low rent tenement houses were built along Columbus Avenue facing 
the elevated, On the side streets were the one family houses 
belonging to the middle class, In my youth on the west side, 
speaking in very general terms, the Irish Catholics lived in the 
Columbus Avenue tenements and the German Jews lived on the side 
streets in the brownstones, If propinguity meant integration 
we would have known each other but’ we never did, If nearest 
rneant worthwhile contact, Dead End, with the luxury apartment 
nouses across the street from the miserable tenement would have 
been a design for an earthly Paradise, I don't believe in the 
values of racial propinguity unless we have provided for sig- 
nificant human contact between equals, 


Even though rehabilitation will not provide 
interracial housing for low-income families, I think it can 
help to produce neighborhoods in which there are significant 
integration of people of different racial backgrounds, I 
think this is the greatest challenge facing us but it needs a 
little hard and unpleasant thought at the beginning, I am 
quite convinced that it is futile to attempt to integrate 
people of different socio-economic classes in the hope of pro- 
ducing significant interaction between them, absent community 
of interest, You can integrate high income and low income 
chess plavers, ornithologists, golf players and students of the 
Civil War, But if all that two people of different economic 
class have in common is their essential humanity what shall 
they talk about to cach other? Essential humanity is the 
quality that carrics us through crisis; you cannot live on it 
for 3 meals a day, 


iin 


It is possibic that some day a classless society 
may be evolved from our travails in which all people will snare 
similar tastes, life patterns and economic means, I find nothing 
to suggest that such a society is coming hastily, nor that, if it 
does come, it will solve the agonizing problems of human solitude 


and conflict, 


I suggest that those of us who propose to do 
something about racial segregation in the United States make up 
cur minds that we intend to achieve this without waiting for the 
Cisappearance of social classes, I suggest that we determine 
40 achieve racial integration within the framework of the class 
structure that we know today, This means to me that we seek to 
achieve integration of upper class Negroes with upper class 
whites; middle class Negroes with middle class whites; and lower 
ciass Negroes with lower class whites, I know that every one 
will object to the use of the word “lower class" because it is 
sad that we should have a ‘lower’ class in the United States, 
and that its distance from the middle class seems to be growing. 
But the failure to mention something by name regrettably doesn*t 
cause it to disappear, a discovery made all too late by our Vic- 
torian ancestors or at least by their children, Racial integra- 
tion will not thus apparently solve all the social problems in 
the United States, ile still have before us the horrendous prob- 
lem of poverty with all that it implies, ile must devote our- 
selves with equal energy to attacking this problem, But we 
achieve nothing in the solution of the problem of poverty, nor 
do we achieve anything in the solution of the racial problom 
to make the mistake of confusing one with the other and regard- 
ing them as inseparable, If we insist that racial integration 
in the United States means the integration of lower class 
Negroes with upper class whites or, indeed, as futile or per- 
haps even more so == the integration of lower class whites with 
upper class Negroes -=< we are reducing this practical and real 
problem to the level of an intellectual exercise, 


Which millenium are we waiting for? 


it secs to me tnat the first job we have is 
to make sure that. the upper class Negro can live like an Upper 
class American, This means that the upper class Negro must be 
encouraged to claim his rights on Park Avenue below 96th Strect 
as well as above it; in Scarsdaiec as well us St, Albans, in 
Newport as well as Newport News, I attach great significance 
to the integration of upper class Negroes into the main stream 
of American society, It seems to me that the Negro who is able 
to achieve status in the ordinary processes of American life -— 
in the academic world; the iegal professioi, the business world, 
the arts -- and who uses this as a steppiny stone to full in- 
segration with his white equals is setting an example which has 
 xeculiar importance to the younger Negro, I think it is as 
»itter a comment on American life today to learn that not one 
wegro, to my knowledge, lives in an apartment on Fifth Avenue 
eetween 96th Street and 59th Street although many can afford 
it, as to tell me that the Frederick Douglass Houses has a 
large preponderance of Negro families among its low income in- 
habitants, I think there is a causal relationship between 
these two facts, It will be a long time before we eradicate 
poverty in the United States; but to eradicate the close iden- 
tification of poverty with one racial group means that the 
members of that group must be encouraged by the example of 
others to consider their own potentialities for self-advancement, 


For this reason it seems to me also of crucial 
importance for middle-class Negro families to move forward into 
white middle~class neighborhoods, The resistance and opposi-~ 
tion will be tremendous, It is tremendous today in Philadelphia 
and in a number of New York neighborhoods where this movement 
is beginning to take place, The Negroes who take this respons- 
ibility, exposing their children to psychological hardship and 
themselves to the danger of physical injury are, it seems to 
me, great heroes of American life, fully as great as the free- 
dom riders, or the little girl in pigtails whom we saw walk 
past the jeering pickets into her school in New Orleans, And 
it is my point that the courage here is equally important to 


nt ies 


all of us, black and white, When the Negro middle class family 
moves into the white neighborhood it is quietly establishing 
for the benefit of all Americans that Negro middle-class citi- 
zens are American middle-class citizens, The importance of 
message is that it will reach the young Negro of talent and 
potential whose drive for self-achievement is so often blunted 
by the cruel and unremitting hostility of American life, This 
is the message that we must seek to achieve by housing inte- 


gration, 


And such a move can be successful, A friend of 
mine who has no interest in generalized abstractions of race 
equality lives in Bast Meadow, Long Island in a house very 
similar to his neighbor's house, located in a block very sim- 
ilar to the street one block north or one block south, 
friend was recently approached by a neighbor who told him that 
the neighborhood was in dire peril because a Negro family had 
moved in only 3 blocks away, My friend paid little attention 
to his neighbor's complaints, not because he is a crusader for 
racial equality, but because he is too busy to get involved in 
demonstrations, and also because he clings to a quiet inartic- 
ulate belief that people have a right to live where they can 
afford to live, He told me that a fewveeks later his neighbor 
came back to him and said ® you know, I made a big mistake 
about that Negro family, I met the man at a PTA meeting, and 
you couldn't meet a nicer fellow, He won't hurt this neighbor- 
hood at all -=- as a matter of fact he is a professional man," 


I suggest that there is grounds to hope that 
Negroes of talent and ability may find a normal place in 
American life not 100 years from now, but today, and that young 
Negroes of talent and ability will increasingly believe that 
their peculiarly difficult struggle is worthwhile, And that 
this will unearth talent and ability even in those who did not 
know they had them, 


-Ll- 


This doesn't, of course, solve our problem of 
poverty, For the low-income family we necd increasingly the © 
support of intensified education, adequate community services, 
and in my view, paramount, decent and encouraging housing, 

We cannot tomorrow make poverty color blind, But we can by 
site selection, housing design, and high construction standards 
minimize the overwhelming non-white majority in the low income 
brackets, minimize at least the oppressive effect of the sheer 
numbers of the ilegro low income group on the members of that 
group themselves, To the extent that we can accomplish this 
‘by complete renovation of relatively new buildings in relative- 
ly good neighborhoods for middle-class occupancy, rehabilita- 
tion will be a help, To the extent that rehabilitation is 
simply a refurbishing of an inadequate building in a thoroughly 
monochrome slum, I think it is false economy and misleading 
sentimentality which can only serve to divert us from our most 
important tasks, 
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- WDL PRELIMINARY MEMO ON RENT STRIKE 


(This memo was drafted on short notice, and is subject to 
change ) 


the rent strike, a useful tactic in the struggle of the oppressec 


for a decent way of life, has recently been put to work with 
great drawa and success in the cause of Negro freedom. The WDL 
wishes to offer its advice and services to the beleaguered, bade 
gered tenants of the slums in this campaign. Housing and heat 
problens are a familiar area of concern to JDL, which played a 
lavge pert in stoppine the wholesale evictior of helpless ten- 
ants of public houvginz projects ten years ago, and in reforming 
the ac.i-istration of thoss projects. We offer our active co~ 
opera%u.or to all legitimate groups working in the field. Al- 
teh organi ging ~d rent strike will demand diligence and rese= 
ponsili lity from all of us, the process in itself is quite 
Simp'ee . 


First, we must list ail violations in the house that we hope to 
ruc on strike. These violations, depending on their nature, 
should be filed with a City Department — the Buildings Dept., 
the *‘ealth Department, or the Fire Department — or all three if 
that is reasonable. | | 


second, we must organize a tenants council, and also set up a 
bank accouii:, into wilich rents can be paid should we rsrsuade © 


the tonamis to strike, Organization of the tenants council will: 


be the most difficult phase, and will fYequire the best of our 
ingenuity, We could, for instance, have copies made of the 
NeY. Times stories on the favorable rulings that have recently 


been hamed down by city judges, and pass these out snong the 


tenants, We could buy beer and potato chips to make tenants 
council mcetings more pleasant. Nevertheless, there is no abe 
solute need to have a majority of a building behind the strike 
when it begins, although having a majority would probably 
strengthen our case in courtsand a tenants council that repres— 
ented the majority of tenants would be, as we all know, the 
vehicle for developing the grass-roots organized base on which 
the success of the movement ultimately depends. But a single 
tenant, who has extreme violations in his own dwelling, could go 
on strike by himself; and such an individual strike might have a 
favorable propaganda effect on his more reluctant neighborse 


Third, tenants who have refused to pay their rent will be served 
with disposess notices by their landlords, This will bring them 
into court, Here we will present evidence of the violations in 


7 


ce a tie 

<5 | “eh > Sere esa, 

their buildings, and evidence that the city departments had been notified of 
these violations, It is also necessary that they present evidence of their abil- 
ity to pay back rents in the event that the court should rule against theme inis 
evidence is, of course, the bank book of the escrow fund, 


f : | 
Fourth, the court Will .mule,gither “ that th tat 
o Kent, or oe 


» mast re his buildings 


ae ‘theatenants mst pay’ 4 


pay their rent. 
we organize buildings thet. nave Gi istiont it is next to inevitable 
thet the court, will rule. in the tenants fayor, If we Lose, the cost is no more 


Costs. So,we really have nothing at 
all to eLosey, outside of 4 "feu, dollars and our times but we have a great chance 
fof winning, and a — — to Bain..by winning 
De. Pod 
Now ‘the rent strike is one one of tug we to “Gréve‘slum landlords to the wall. 
“mother weapon, and in the end y.a more ,de eapon, is the processof peti-~ 
tioringpfor rentb..redyc - This is more “ted ful to landlords because if a 
petition for rent reduction is successful, the landlord is permanently deprived 
of his reveme from the building, There have been cases in which, by this pro 
-? are; rents haye been redueedto,a mere dollar a month. Petitioning for rent 
Miegnzcan be Uftiertaken at the same time that a rent strike is underway, and 
* veGUES:' is -certa fto*put..more pressure on the city and the landlords than 
© alone napg This DreseRE, has three steps, 
ROHS hee, 
First, Be mst write to the city Rent ariiRehabilitation Commission, asking 
op the minimum rent that should be paid 
andalgo agking for the foxmb with which to apply 
es m, There are three 
criteria on which rent decreases arer, G2 
, + Sst. e 
eee L, The landlord's failure to paint once every three yearse 
fa: ¢ fo 
ade se Zo A ania decrease in service, This can include a variety of the 
tbs complaints; from the landlord's. not providing adequate heating and hot 
“water, aie his unt ingnoas to ——— bedbugse 


igerre~ Ze. of. Semeae, especially a majority of them, can file for a 
ma bhi ple decrease, .« This can be justified if the-entire building has 
‘been de of heat and hot water, or if the hallways dre not kept cleans or 


te esreapr pci regularly emptied. | ai 


a aaa sd 4" 
irpetiillon.Sorrn sete reduction can scomipany a sent strike as has been mentioneds 
Tn.both cases--itis3s advisable to have an pes: ist.of‘Wiolations to present 


Pg the court or the department before whiét | ng made, This 
ae —. strikes should have a de= 


. dgiiling seorene aig housings 
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February -March-1964 
NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATIVE BULLETIN 


1964 will. be remembered as the Year of the Rent Strikes. It will also 
be remembered as the year of the revival of the demand for low-cost public 
housing. The relationship between these two issues, now apparent to some, must 
soon become apparent to thousands. When this happens,.a massive public housing 
program and protective and constructive legislation for tenants living in the 
Slums will Recome a reality. Legislation has been arafted this year which was 
not even dreamed of before the era sf Rent Strikes, but which-Rent Strikes have 
put on the order of the day. Such legislation is- not’ only in the hopper, but 
can be won, if the momentum of the tenants! fight is accelerated, and. communi- | 
cated to the lagislators. | 


We present this 13-point. legislative program, highlighting the most 
pressing issucs. We invite your comments and urge you take all approprtate 
action to effect its passage. 


a ““A-erash program of 50,000 units per year of low and lLow-middle-income 
integrated public housing on vacant land. and badly-used commercial land. 


2. Additional: subsidies to allew public housing to- rent at $10 to $18 
per room. 


3.. A moratorium on the. demolition -of. structurally-sound, habitahle, rent- 
controlled housing. 


4. Enact Judge Morrit's decision into -law, as proposed in the Curran “bill: 
"No services, no rent" - to the landlord, court or anywhere-else. "You 
.dontt-have to pay for-what.you don't get." 


5, No.eviction order to be granted any landlord where -there are violations. 
on the building. 


6. Tenants are being evicted without receiving a dispossess or having their 
day in court. Therefore, the law should be.changed requiring the Clerk 
of the Court to. send the dispossess to the tenant by registered mail. 


7. The Wilson bill.which would set up uniformed City Squads. to-make emergency 
repairs and provide heat and _hot..water. 


8. Improve the Receivership Law for f&Aster action..and more-effective service. 
The City should keep the buildings after making repairs and not return 
them to the slumlords. 


9. In all publicly-aided middle-income private. housing, at least 20% of 
the apartments should be allntted to the Housing Authority. for sub- 
letting to low-income. tenants. 


~more-=- 


10. The establishment of a non-discriminatory Fair Housing Rental Service 
to effectively end discriminatory practices in apartment leasing. 


ll. Grant tenants in public housing the same protection against eviction 
as afforded tenants in private housing. 


12. Exclude the bulk of the earnings of wives and children in determining 
income limits in public housing. 


13. Declare that the waiver of trial by jury in a lease.is illegal and 
unenforcible. 


These 13 points are spelled out in more detail, as follows: 


1. <A considerable portion of New York City's public housing program de- 
pends upon State appropriations for financing. It is a shocking fact that since 
1959, not one penny has been authorized by New York State for low-rent housing, 
despite -the desperate need for such accommodations. However, since 1959, 
#500,000,000 was authorized for middle-income housing. The growing trend away 
from low-rent housing toward almost exclusive construction of middle-income 
housing leaves the main problem of providing housing for those who need it most, 
unsolved. At this writing ALL STATE AND FEDERAL PUBLIC HOUSING FUNDS FOR NEW 
YORK CITY HAVE BEEN EXHAUSTED. Yet the 1960 Census found 550,000 New York City 
apartments "deteriorating, dilapidated or lacking essential facilities." A 
crash program of low ($10. to 18 per room) and true middle-income (up to $25 per 
room) public housing is the only answer to New York City's housing needs. In 
the next 10 years, our City will need 500,000 public housing units to be con- 
structed at the rate of 50,000 per year. 


Despite this overwhelming need, Governor Rockefeller has merely given 
routine approval to the recommendation of the commission on low-income public 
housing which he himself appointed. He has not seen fit to approve their re- 
commendation for subsidies for low-income families to live in private housing at 
public-housing rentals. This commission, headed by Judge Hubert Delaney, has 
recommended a three-year bond issue of $165,000,000 to finance public housing. 
This would provide 2,750 apartments a year for all of New York State, with about 
2,295 of them going to New York City annually. This is woefully inadequate. In 
addition, the Delaney Commission recommended an experimental three-year program 
which would make it possible for low-income families to live in middle-income 
subsidized housing at public housing rentals. In view of the fact that no re- 
commendation was made as to the amount of the subsidy nor the number of apart- 
ments, the Metropolitan Council on Housing considers this an empty token gesture. 
Our point 9. in this program deals with this area of integration in a meaningful 


and positive fashion. ! 


Legislation for Federal public housing has been proposed by President 
Johnson to Congress. It provides for 200,000 units for the entire nation for 
the next four years. New York State would receive only 7,500 units per year. 
Even if New York City were to receive 5,000 units per year of this total, this 
would still be far less than the City needs. Moreover, that part of the law 
which provides that 15% of the national allocation is the top limitation for any 
one state must be revised. Obviously, some states need far more public housing 
than others, and New York City has the greatest need. State legislators cannot 
change this federal legislation themselves, but they can memorialize Congress, 


urfzin:; such chanzec. 


TTHE STATE LEGISLATURE MUST AUTHORIZE ONE BILLION DOLLARS A YEAR TO 
PROVIDE 50,000 UNITS OF HOUSING PER YEAR! 


| 2. Addition.l subsidics must be srentcd by New York State to the NYC 
Housing Authority for public housing, which will .llow rentals in public housings 
ronzing from 31C to 318 per room, instcnrd of the 918 per room now being charged. 
Many low-income familics dcesverntely necd housing - many thousands rc living in 
housing on sitcs which are being clenred for urban renéew?l projccts and for pri- 
v2te luxury construction. Mony of the tenants are elderly, with smoll, fixed in- 
comes. They 2rc independent, and wish to continue to be. They cannot afford 
518 a room, but would happily move into 2n 2partment at $10 or $12 per room per 
month. Similarly, many large families carning small but regular salarics should 
be able to afford to live in public housing. The proposed subsidics would bridge 
the gap and fill the need of 1 substantial section of low-income individurls and 
families. Without additional subsidics, this section of the population will con- 
tinue to be driven from their homes into worse slums, onto the relief rolls 2nd 


to a future without hope. 


3. Legislation for 2 moratorium on the demolition of structurally-. 
sound, rent-controlled housing was introduced into the Statc Legislature two years 
azo by State Senator Villiam T. Conklin, Republican, Kings County, 2nd by the Rules 
Committee of the Assembly. We support the concept of this moratorium as a breath- 
ing spell, during which time New York City can launch a missive program of housing 
built on vac2nt land, 2s spelled out in Point 1. The inclusion in the Rent Con- 
trol Law (RRA-NYC) of mandatory relocation is no substitute for a moratorium. 

Both moratorium and mandatory relocation are necessary. We enclose, as an 
addendum to our program, 2 statement on the moratorium issued by the Committee 


to Save Our City's Homes. 


4. No services, no repairs - no rent! The decision of Judge Fred J. 
Morrit in Civil Court, Brooklyn, ranks 2s one of prime importance. The bill 
introduced by Paul Curran, 6th Assembly District, Manhattan, would enact this 
basic principle into law. Morrit's decision states in simple terms that if the 
tenants live in "pigsties" they need not pay rent. This simple doctrine, too 
basic to need long explanation, is needed to protect tenants against slumlords. 


5. Thomas Jones, Assemblyman of Brooklyn, sponsored legislation which 
would require landlords to allege and prove the 2bsence of violations before ob- 
taining an order of eviction. Such a measure would leczalize rent strikes in that 
tenants would be entitled to withhold rent and be protected agsinst eviction if 
there were viol2tions in the building. 


6. In dispossess proceedings, the law provides that the landlord must 
personally serve, or give notice of a court hearins, to the tenant (Section 735 
of the RPAP). In many Rent Strike ecnses, the landlords are violating the re- 
quirements of proper service by falscly Swearing that service hs been made on 
the tenant, when in fact no notice whatsoever is ever given to the tenant. This 


a 


notoriaus practice is known as "sewer service". Because of this landlord abuse, 
the first notice a tenant receives is a marshal's notice that he will be evicted 


the next morning. 


It is therefore urged that the statutory requirements for service of a 
dispossess notice be amended to require that the Clerk of the Court send a copy 
of the dispossess by registered mail to the tenant. 


7. The bill introduced by Senator Jerome Wilson, (Print 2039, Intro 
1964) amends Section 309 of the Multiple Dwelling Law. It introduces the con- 
cept of a uniformed emergency housing repair squad which would repair viola- 
tions, provide fuel, etc., to remedy dangerous conditions. The City would at- 
tempt to have the landlord pay for the expense and if unsuccessful, a lien would 
be filed in the County Clerk's office. 


8. The existing Receivership Law represents an important step in ef- 
fecting repairs where slumlords have abandoned their responsibilities. However, 
a year's experience with the law has revealed glaring inadequacies in its ad- 
ministration. It is inexcusable that only 2 token 16 buildings have been taken 
in Receivership. In addition, tenants should not have to wait as long as six 
months for the legal proceedings to be held, while living under hazardous con- 
ditions. When-the building is taken in Receivership, the tenants face addition- 
al delays by the Department of Real Estate until it makes repairs. 


The entire procedure must be accomplished within a month. More money 
and larger staff is required immediately to turn this into an effective program. 
A budget for the revolving repair fund of $200,000 is totally unrealistic. 


It is obvious that if the building, once repaired, is returned to the 
same slumlord who allowed it to deteriorate in the first place, the same process 
will re-occur. Therefore, buildings in receivership should be taken over by the 
City in condemnation preceedings. Any payments to the landlord for the value of 
the building should be reduced by the cost of the repairs incurred by the City. 
Sueh buildings should then be administered by the NYC Housing Authority. 


9. <All publicly-aided housing should be economically and racially in- 
tegrated and should be made available to tenants of different income levels. 
This is true despite the defeat of Gov. Rockefeller's LIFE plan (Low Income Fin- 
Ance Experiment), which was a feeble and distorted attempt in this direction. 


The Metropolitan Council on Housing proposes legislation which would 
require builders of publicly-aided or subsidized private housing (such as the 
Mitchel-Lama or Title I projects) to agree to sell or lease at least 20% of the 
dwelling units to the Housing Authority. The Housing Authority would then sub- 
let these units to low-income tenants at low-rents. Such agreement by the pri- 
vate builders would be a pre-condition to their obtaining public subsidies, loan 
funds, assistance, tax abatement or tax exemption. 


The Housing Authority would subsidize rents by absorbing the difference 
between the actual cost of the apartments and the low rents at which it would 
sublet. This method could be applied to either rental or cooperative apartments. 
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If the income of the low-income tenants should thereafter rise and ex- 
ceed the income limits of low-rent housing, they should be allowed to stay in 
the apartment and pay unsubsidized rents. This would avoid penalizing tenants 
who improve their economic standing and would increase stability of tenancy. 


10. Despite City md State laws against discrimination in housing, it 
is an open scandal that discrimination by landlords and brokers in the renting of 
apartments has not been halted. The methods of techniques provided in the anti- 
discrimination laws are inherently susceptible to evasion. Both Metcalfe-Baker 
and Brown-Sharkey-Isaacs rely on the individual complaint based upon an indiv- 
idual case of discrimination. Before a minority tenant can make a complaint, 
he must first know that an apartment is available, make application for it, 
and be rejected for provable discriminatory reasons. If he never learns that 
an apartment outside the ghetto is vacant, he cannot make application and thus 
cannot possibly avail himself of the protection of the law. 


The Metropolitan Council on Housing proposes that legislation be drafted 
that can effectively end discrimination by landlords and brokers. It proposes 
that there be established a Fair Housing Rental Service within the Commission on 
Human Rights with which all vacancies of rental apartments, in private or pub- 
licly-assisted housing, would be required to be listed. Landlords would be re- 
guired to rent such vacant apartments only to tenants referred to them by the 
service. The Service would refer tenants on a non-discriminatory basis in the 
order of their priority of application. Naturally, appropriate regulations 
would be established, such as allowing tenant applicants to indicate the size, 
description, location and rental of the apartment they desire. A similar pro- 
cedure could be used with cooperative apartments. 


The approach suggested is analogous to the open-hiring hall techniques 


of trade..unions in connection with job referrals. It is a tested and proven 


technique for the ending of unfair, undemocratic discriminatory practices.- 


qi; No tenant in public housing shall be evicted except through an 
eviction proceeding in the Civil Court, at which a trial by jury may be had. 


The Public Housing Authority would be required to prove allegations of unde- 


Sirability in dispossess proceedings. In.addition, the rules and regulations 
governing occupancy standards in public housing shall be amended so: as not to 


impose any higher standard.of conduct than is imposed upon tenants in private 


housing, by statute or common law. We consider this legislation a vital re- 
dress for tenants living in public housing who have been deprived of their 
inherent basic civil right°to a fair trial in court. These tenants are, in 


effect, being made second-class citizens. 


12. Assemblyman Ramos-Lopez has introduced legislation which would 
exclude from the determination of total income in public housing the earnings 
of 75% or $800.00, whichever, is greater, of working wives and children. This 
exclusion would apply where continued occupancy eligibility was in question. 
The earnings of childrenare rarely applied to the household needs and earningsof 
working wives are generally used for child care, houseworkers, etc. A similar 
bill was stimulated in the last session of the legislature by the Dyckman 
Tenants! Council, the initiators of this legislation, and reintroduced in the 


Senate by Minority Leader Zaretzki. 


4. 


13. Most landlords insert a clause in the fine print of leases whereby 
the tenant waives his right to trial by jury. The purpose of this clause is to 
deny tenants an opportunity of having ordinary men judge the merits of their 
case, should a dispute arise between the landlord and tenant. Landlords should 
not be able to require tenants to give up their constitutional rights. Courts 
have upheld the clause and it is necessary to enact a law reversing the Court 
decisions. 


In addition to the above program of the Metropolitan Council on 
Housing our delegation is supporting all of the demands of the Citywide Committee 
for Decent Housing, of which we are a part. Their four-point program includes: 


1. Establishment of the $1.50 minimum wage 
2. A massive program for building low-rent public housing 
3. Passage of emergency legislation to compel proper 
code enforecement 
4.. Establishment of literacy tests in Spanish as well 
as in English. 


ON A MORATORIUM ON THE DEMOLITION OF STRUCTURALLY 
SOUND, HABITABLE, RENT-CONTROLLED HOUSING 


Annually, 15,000 families are forced out of their homes through demolition 
because of New York City’s urban renewal program and public improvements, Simul- 
taneously, the hones of thousands of other families are being destroyed by private 
real estate for the construction of new housing—almost entirely in the luxury cate- 
gory. In the Yorkville section of Manhattan alone approximately 20,000 families 
have had their homes destroyed in the last 10 years to make way for luxury housing. 
This boom—and the bulldozer—are on the rampage in Greenwich Village, Manhattan's 
East Side, Chelsea, and other areas of the City. 


Practically all of the demolition has been of rent-controlled, structurally 
sound and still habitable buildings in the low and middle-income categories, In- 
deed, most of it has been the “decent, safe and sanitary" housing for which the 
City’s Bureau of Relocation, relocation companies, and individual tenants are in 
frantic search when tenants are scheduled to be evicted from their homes, The fam- 
ilies who lived in the demolished buildings can almost never afford to move into 
the new housing—either under urban renewal or private housing. The supply cf rent- 
controlled housing steadily dwindles, The quantity of luxury housing, for which 
there is no rent ceiling, and in which category there is aiready a high vacancy 
ratio, constantly increases, The tragic shortage of low and middle-income housing, 
which is the very reason for the existence of the Rent Control law, is aggravated, 
And so the housinh crisis deepens, The mad scramble for modest rental housing in- 
tensifies. Where are people of limited income to live? 


It is for these reasons that the Committee to Save Our City’s Homes urges: 


1, A MORATORIUM ON THE DEMOLITION OF STRUCTURALLY SOUND, HABITABLE, 
RENT-CONTROLLED HOUSING. 


2. A MASSIVE PROGRAM TO INCREASE THE LOW AND MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 
SUPPLY BY CAREFUL AND DETAILED PLANNING FOR SUCH HOUSING, 
COMMUNITY BY COMMUNITY. 


In almost every neighborhood there is some vacant land or commercial property 
which is either badly used or not essential, On such land low and middle-income 
housing can be built. As soon as this program provides enough apartments to meet 
our City’s basic need, a continuation of the moratorium will be unnecessary, 


Thus the proposal for a moratorium is not designed to stop building. Quite 
the contrary. It is a breathing spell during which time housing in the low and 
middle-income categories can be increased, 


The Committee to Save Our City's Homes urges the Mayor to sponsor, and the 
City Council to enact, a law embodying this concept, A law providing for a mora- 
torium will, for legal reasons, apply only to demolition by private real estate, 
However, since the City itself is responsible for the widespread demolition of 
structurally sound, habitable, rent-controlled buildings in its urban renewai, 
public improvements and public housing programs, we would urge the City administra- 
tion to follow the spirit of the proposed law. As it is now, our government spends 


millions of taxpayers’ dollars to create new units of low and middle-income housing, 
while it devastates the existing inventory in the same categories, This is not com- 
mon sense, It is the City's responsibility to search for vacant land or commercial 
property which can be spared, community hy community, and build there, before taking 
down existing homes. 


The moratorium policy would not obtain where an overriding public improvement, 
such as a school or hospital were needed on a particular site and could not be built 
elsewhere—even though there were structurally sound, habitable, rent-controlled 
buildings on it. ) 


New York City has the power to deal with this burning issue of the destruction © 
of homes, The City can legally determine the kind of buildings it wants and needs. 
It has control of all zoning. This is entirely within the province of our municipal 
government, as it is a home-rule issue, 


Based upon the critical needs of its people, our City took the initiative in 
1955, when our State Legislature failed to act, on the prohibition of conversion of 
apartments into single-room occupancy, At the request of the Mayor, our City Coun- 
cil passed a two-year moratorium on further conversion, because of the deplorable 
situation which had been created, This two-year moratorium was extended, and final- 
ly was made permanent, A similar situation exists with regard to the desperate 
need for a moratorium on the demolition of structurally sound, habitable, rent- 
controlled housing, The constitutionality of such legislation has been indicated 
by New York State's Attorney General, who proposed such a law in his recent mayor- 
alty campaign. : 


The Mayor and the City Council should again, therefore, take the lead and 
guarantee sensible planning in the housing field to prevent further hardship and 


suffering on behalf of the beleaguered tenants of our City, The residents of New — 
York City want their homes saved, not sacked, 


ueerarrareranaas 


December, 1961. 
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PLACE: STATE COMMISSION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, 270 BROADWAY, NYC 


ISSUE: ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAW REQUIRING” INDIVIDUAL HOME OWNERS TO SELL 


This is the first public hearing regarding a complannt against an indivd- 
val home owner. 


The applicant is required. to leave public housing because of high income. 
Therefore he desires to buy a home in Yonkers, New York. The owner, not 
wishing to sell to the applicant took kis house off the Brokers list. 


The applicant made a formal complaint with the State Commission; at the 
time of writing this flyer the owner has been enjoined from selling his 
home. If the case is won, the laws involving the sale of homes will have 
teeth: 


We_mvethave people at the hearing. It is not being held in Yonkers as 
other hearings by the Commission have been. Therefore if this public 
hearing is to be public, New York people must attend. | 


This is a precedent setting case: The individual home owner must learn 
he cannot evade the law by taking his listing away from the Brokers. 


> 


FOR M@RE INFORMATION, CONTACT: 


BOB JOSEPHSON 
20 Stuyesant Oval 
New York, New York 


Prt nk es SERN BAC SY EE oe aT HOBE TES ee ” Bae Ate . 
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OPERATION: OPEN CITY... « « A Pilot Project ae 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 
426 West 58th Street, New York, New York 10019 
| JUdson 6-3462 
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NEW_APARTMEVTS FOR NEW YORK FAMILIES 


Under special legislation New York State and New York City finance 
the building of apartment houses for people of middle income through- 
out the city. These limited-profit apartments are excellent values, 
offering new housing which has been approved and supervised by city 
or state governments -- in design, location, building and price. 

We believe minority group homeseekers will find it worthwhile to 
investigate the developments which we have listed below. 


Applications are taken far in advance, often while the buildings 
are still in the plannig stage. In the case of rental apartments 
letters are kept on file and the writers notified when the sponsor 
of the building is ready to take applications. In the buildings ~ 
which are cooperatives, apartments are often selected from floor 
plans several years in advance, and held with a deposit. Thousands 
of New Yorkers who have done this now have good homes at modest 
cost in pleasant neighborhoods. 


Letters and applications are made directly to the sponsor or agent. 
It is entirely proper to apply to more than one, and we advise home- | 
seekers to act without delay, stating the size apartment desired. 

If the vacancies listed should not be availabla we suggest that 
homeseekers ask to be put on the "stand by" list, as there are often 
drop-outs and changes by the time a building opens. 


FINANCING PURCHASE OF COOP’ APARTMENTS 


Most cooperative developments have some kind of financing plan to 
offer. Inquire of the agent or sponsor. The HOPE Loan, or Home 
Owners Purchase Endorsement Plan, arranged by New York State, is 
available from certain sponsors. Under this long-term, low interest _ 
loan, only $200 in cash is needed as a down payment. | 


If you are a member of any credit union, or employed in an organi- 
zation which has a credit union, such as the Municipal Credit Union 
for city employees, we suggest that you inguire about a loan. There 
are also open credit unions such as Sixth Avenue Credit Union, 217 
Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038, through which loans may be arranged. 


: TEL: BE 3-4800 
HRB AND STATE 


The two government agencies which administer these programs will 
provide a complete list of all their developments upon request. We 
have indicated in each case whether the building is under the HRB 
(Housing and Redevelopment Board, New York City) or STATE (New York 


State Division of Housing) program: 


Housing & Redevelopment Board (HRB) N.Y. State Division of 


e Lafayette Street Housing 
New York City, New York 494 Seventh Avenue 
| New York City, New York 


Tel: WO4 - 5656 


Tel: 971 - 1600 


- O- 
The Following Apartments Are Now Available (March 1964) 


SURFSIDE PARK (Queens) 


Location Type Size Apts. Price 
Shore Front Parkway Rental Studio fr. $ 97 monthly 
& Beach 108th Street, © 1 bedroom fr. $139 
Rockaway Freeway 2 bedroom fr. $202 
4 bedroom fr. $221 . 
Jr. 4 room fr. $i51 “ 
Features Transportation 
All apartments with ocean Subway: IND & IRT, l hr. 
view. Beaches, parks, to Times Square. Bus routes 
new schools; good locally, and to Woodside, 
shopping; Dishwashers, Queens. 


very modern kitchens. 
Agent: Dayton Management Co., on premises. Tel: NE 4-Ole2l 


Apartments shown 7 days a week. Brochure on request. 
(HRB )* 


TRUMP VILLAGE (Brooklyn) 


Location | Type Size Apts. Purchase Price 
2028 West Sth Street & Coop 2 bedroom $2,000 - $2,500 


Brighton Beach Monthl 
- $153 
Features Transportation 
On Brighton Beach; M righton Line, 
apartments overlook ocean. 45 minutes to Times Sauare 
Good schools, parks, fine one fare. By car - 3 
community centers. Active 45 minutes. 


group, "Shorefront Commit- 
tee for Integrated Housing" 
ready to help newcomers. 


Agent: Trump Village, 3050 Ocean Parkway. Tel: ES 2-45'700 


(STATE) Model apartments being shown. 
STATE )** 


INWOOD TOWER (Manhattan) 
Location Type Size Apts. Purchase Price 
Coop 


St. N icholas Ave. at 4 bedroom $3,600 - $3,700 


Fairview Ave. (Inwood) Efficiency $1,850 


Monthl 
4 bedroom FICO 


Efficiency $89 


Features Transportation 
Splendid views of Hudson. 7th Avenue Int — one fare. 
Highest point in Manhattan; 


parks; George Washington 
(HRB ) High School near. 


Agent: Philips Wood Dolson, 241 West 72nd Street, N.Y.C., EN 2-8900.__ 


— —— 


* HRB - Housing & Redevelopment Board 
** STATE - New York State Division on Housing 
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The Following Apartments Are Now Available(March 1964) 


BRIDGE oath BAS (Manhattan ) 


Location. <ibe Size Apts. Price 
anhattan al 2 bedrooms , $151 - $174 
Approach to with balcony monthly, in- 
George Washington is cluding utili- 
Bridge : se ties 
Features Transportation 
Unigue towers offer IND -— l&lst Street 


dramatic views of 
Hudson River and 
entire area. Modern 
design and facilities. 


Stop. 
IRT - 7th Ave., Line, 


~_ > sere « [> = <4 e 
. 


Agent: Kratter Corp., 1379 St. Nicholas Avenue. Tel: SW 5-9300 


Showing apartments 7 days a week. Brochure available. 


(STATE ) 


HARWAY TERRACE (Brooklyn) 


Location Type Size Apts. 
Stillwell, Coop 1 bedroom 
Bay 50th & West e bedroom 


16th Streets. 

(% mile from 

Coney Island) 1 bedroom 
2 bedroom 


Purchase Price 


9 is 9 0 
Month 
- $97.00 


$106. 50 -$121.50 


(Vacancies expected in both these sizes) 


Features 

Residential area, near 
‘beach. All apartments 
with terraces. Elementary 
school across street. 
Convenient shopping; 
playgrounds. 


Transportation 

BMT subway — Bay 50th 
Street Station, West 
End Line, 35 minutes 
to Times Square. Bus 
service at door to all 
major sections of 
Brooklyn. 


Agent: Phillips. Wood Dolson Co., 241 West 72nd Street, N.Y.C. 


Jel: EN 2-8900 


Brochure available. 


ws ar Li oe 


The Following Apartments Will Be-Ready for Spring Occupancy - 1964 


GOUVERNEUR GARDENS (Manhattan ) 


Location Type Size Apts. Purchase Price Monthl 

Kast River, Coop 1 bedrooms $o,100 — $e, 700 - $117 
Jackson, Mont- 2 bedroomss $2,700 - $3,000 $120 — $151 
gomery & Henry 4 bedrooms $3,600 - $3,900 $147 - $181 
Streets. (many with balcony) 


Features 

Overlooks East River. 
Enclosed gardens, out- 
door sitting areas; play- 
grounds. Walking distance 
to municipal buildings. 


Note: Long-term, low-interest rate loans may be 
arranged through this sponsor. 


Agent: Middle Income Housing Corp., 217 Park Row, NYC. TEL: BE 43-4800 


Sales office on premises, wek&k days 12-5 p.m. 
Sat. & Sun. 11 aem. —- 5 p.m. Apartments shown. 


(HRB) 
VILLAGE VIEW (Manhattan) 
Location Type Size Apts. Purchase Price Month1l 
ist Ave to Coop | 2 bedrooms $2, /00 Glol —- $124 
Ave. "A": 4 bedrooms, $3,000 $127 - $146 
end — 6th Streets with balcony : 

Features 


Tree-shaded gardens. 
Elementary school ad- 
joining. Near Greenwich 
Village, museums, thea- 
ters, life of the East 
Village. - 


Note: Long-term, low-interest rate. loans:mayi be: - 
arranged through this sponsor. 


Sponsor: Middle Income Housing Corp., 217 Park Row,NYC. TEL: BE 35-4800 
Brochure available. 


(HRB ) 


THE BRONXWOOD (Bronx) 
Location Type Size Apt. Purchase Price Monthl 


East 245rd St., aaa 5 bedroon, $3,400 - $161 
Bussing & East (6% rooms, only incl. utilities 
Bronxwood Aves. size available) : 

Features Transportation 

Attractive small buiiding, ikT Jerome Avenue Line. 

108 units;.. designed for % hr. to midtown Manhattan. 


large families. 
Agent: Artpaul Realty Co., 746 East 233 Street, . Bronx. TEL: KI 7-1400 
vias Open 7 days a week. Selling apartments from floor plans. 


The Following Apartments Will be Ready For Spring Occupancy - 1964 


MORRIS HEIGHTS (Bronx) 


Location e Size Apts. Price 
Tremont & Sedgewick ental 2 bedrooms fr. $142 


Avenues, West Bronx 3 bedrooms fr. $174 


Features Transportation 

16 story bldg., 147 apts. Near N- ¥ Central R.R. stop - 
Every apartment with 20 minutes to midtown, Man- 
terrace and river hattan. Also subway. 

view. Near uptown | 

Campus, N.Y.U. 


Avent: Helen Savaron, East Island Mgt. Co., 147 East 50th Street, 
Manhattan. | 
Tel: TR 8-6455 and MU 88-4808 


Model apartments now being shown. 
STATE 


eee 


MAYFLOWER TERRACE (Bronx ) 


Location e Size Apts. Purchase Price Monthly | 
1700 Mayflower Ave., abe L bedroom $1,050 $1717 = shi9 


corner, Westchester (standby list 
Avenue. for 2 bedroom 
apartments ) 


Features Transportation 
Nice residential area IRT Eorses Stop 
near Pelham Bay Park. 

Good shopping and 


schools. 


Agent: Phillips, Wood Dolson Co., 241 West 7end Street, N.Y.C. 
Tel: EN 2-8900 


Brochure available, mailed on request. 


(HRB) 


| « & ux 
The Following Apartments Are Planned For Summer & Fall Occupsany 1964 
DAYTON BEACH PARK (Queens) -- July 1964 


Location AIRE Size Apts. Purchase Price onthl 
Rockaway Beach Blvd., Goop Studio : $ - 
Beach 8lst to 90th 1 bedroom $2, O00 $ 96 -$ 107 
Streets. 2 bedrooms $2,500 $107 -$ 147 
4 bedrooms $3,250 $147 -$ 172 
Features 


Transportation 

IND subway, Ll hour to Tines 
Square, Express. Bus routes 
locally and to IRT subway. 


Ocean front, good iil 
Swimming pools, boardwalk. 
New schools; playgrounds. 
Shopping center; banks; 
bowling alley on site. 


Agent: Dayton Management Co., Shore Front Parkway & Beach, Rockaway 
Beach. Tel: NE 4-6784 


Brochure available, mailed on request. 


(HRB) ’ 

} 
FOREST PARK CRESCENT (Queens) -- late Fall 1964 
Location Type Size Apts. Purchase Price Monthly 
Union Turnpike & Coop e bedrooms ‘ ‘ $138 $142 
Trotting Course Lane, 3 bedrooms $3,800 $5,950 $159-$169 
West Side of Forest Park. : 

Features Transportation 


Curving structure of unusual 
design, adjoining lovely . 


Forest Park. Planned for 


light, privacy and to take 
full advantage of park. 

Good schools; Queens College 
and St. Johns nearby. 


Local bus to Jamaica and 
Forest Hills. Parkside 
Station of Long Island 
Hun. 


fgpent: Forest Park Sales, 114-02 Queens Blvd., Forest Hills. 
Tel: BO 43-4482 — | 
(HRB) Brochure available, mailed on request. 


Lee a 


TRUMP VILLAGE -- Section II (Brooklyn) 


Location nue? Size Apts. Price 
Ocean Parkway and ental i, 2,5 To be announced. 
West Brighton Ave. bedrooms 


Agent: 


(STATE) 


Features 

On Brighton Beach, fine year—. 
round recreation. Good schools; 
parks. Many community 


Transportation 

BMT Brighton Line, 45 
minutes to Times Square, 
one fare. By car — 45 min. 


facilities.(See Trump Village, Page 2) 


Trump Village, 5050 Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn. Tel: ES 2-3700 


Now taking names for applications. 


a 
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SS saloring Apartments Are Planned For Occupancy By The End of 1964 


 KINGSBRIDGE TERRACE (Bronx) 


Location e Size Apts. Purchase Price Monthl 
Kingsbridge Terrace aibe 1 bedroom $2,000-$2,150 T10-80-$116. 50 


& West 229th Street 2 bedrooms $2,500-$2,800 $130.40-$141.00 


3 bedrooms $3,050-$3,500 $146.80-$168.30 
all with balconies 


Features Transportation 

Nice, residential area, IRT Broadway Line, West 
near parks, recreation | e4ist Street Station. 
and.shopring. Elementary, IRT Jerome Ave., Line, 
Jr. and Sr. High Schools. Bedford Park Station. 


: Sedgewick Ave. Bus Line, 
Major Deegan Expressway, 
2 blocks away. 


Agent: Michael Pemenidis, 2914 Eastchester Road, Bronx. Tel: KI 7-8500 


Open 7 days a week. Brochures and floor plans available, 
mailed on request. . 


(HRB ) 
CANNON HEIGHTS (Bronx) 
Location Type Size Apts. Purchase Price Monthl 
Cannon Place & Coop 1 bedroom $2,050 $100 — $110 
Ht. Independence Ave. 
Features Transportation 
same lovely part of West Same subway lines as 
Bronx as Kingsbridge Ter- Kingsbridge Terrace 
race, above. Space, out- above. 


door recreation, play- 
grounds; good community 
centers. Parking; near 
Montefiori Hospital. 


Agent: Michael Pemenidis, 2914 Eastchester Road, Bronx. Tel: KI 7-8500 


Open 7 days a week. Floor plans and full information avail- 
able at office. 


(HRB ) 
OAK TOWERS (Bronx) 
Location Type Size Apts. Purchase Price Monthl 
Cruger Ave. between Coop JI bedroom $2,500 — $127 
“North & South Oak 2 bedrooms $2,800 $142 - $156 
Drives.Northeast Bronx. 3 bedrooms $3,200 $156 - $171 
Note: HOPE Loan available. 
Features Transportation 
Residential area, public RT White Plains Road line. 


and parochial schools. 
Good shopping 2 blocks away. 


Agent: MUHS Servicing Inc., 92-451 57th Ave., Elmhurst 73, N.Y., 
TEL: TW 8-2484 


Open weekdays 12-7 p.m., Sunday 10 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Brochure available on request. Selling apartments now from 


(STATE)floor plans. 


"ap remrnis 


os 
The Following Apartments Are Planned For Occupancy By The End of 1964 


ORLOFF TOWERS (Bronx) 


Location 6 Size Apts. Purchase Price Monthl 
Bailey &« Orloff wee 1 bedroom $1,950 - $2,350 - $118 


Aves. at 238th St. with terrace 
Features | Transportation | 
Beautiful area, south IRT subway; one fare 


of Van Cortland Park 


Agent: A & S Management Corp., 945 Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn. 
Tel: BU 4-8500 


Selling apartments from floor plans. Open Monday -- Friday 


(STATE) 9 a.m. —- 4 p.m. 

WALDO GARDENS (Bronx) 

Location  Dype Size Apts. Purchase Price Monthl 

%0O0 Waldo Avenue Goop 1 bedroom $1,950 - $2,070 - $125 

at 238th Street e bedrooms $2, "450 - $2, "840 $120 - $159 

(Many with terrace) 

Features Trensportation 
Overlooks Hudson River, George TRT - 238 Street 
Washin; ton Bridge and Van Cort- Station. 


land Park. Playgrounds, communi- 
ty rooms. Near schools, shop- 
ping and Manhattan College 


Azeng: Van Cura - Pemenidis, 2914 Eastchester Rd., Bronx 69. 
Tel: KI 7=8500 


Brochure and floor plans available on request. 
HRB 


‘Planned for Occupancy -- Spring 1965 
CHATHAM TOWERS (Manhattan ) 


Location aa Size Apts. Purchase Price Monthl 
Park Row & aube Studio $5,980 7'105-$116 
Worth Street 1 bedroom $5,630 - $6,180 $151~-#193 


2 bedrooms $6,730 - $7,280 $187-$227 
3 bedrooms $8,380 -— $8,930 $ 230-270. 


Note: Long-term, low interest loans may be arranged through 
sponsor. Higher income limits are allowed in this coop. 


Features 

Only 5 apts. per floor, private 
corner terraces. In heart of 
new civic center, on East River, 
beautiful site, unusual building. 


Sponsor: Middle Income Housing Corp., 217 Park Row, N.Y.C., BE 3—4800 


Deposits now being taken on future apartments. 
Information and floor plans available from sponsor. 


(HB ) 
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Ready In Approximately Two Years -- Now Taking Names 


BRANFORD HOUSE, (Bronx) 


Location - | Type - Size Apts. Price 
Westchester Avenue Rental li &, ; . fo be announced 
between Cores and bednooms . 
Noble Avenues 

Features Transportation 

Near Soundview Park, area LRT subway and 

of single family homes;  - bus lines. 


shopping near by. Elementary 
Jr. and Sr. High Schools. 
Public Library branch. 


Agent: Rose Associates, 529 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C., TEL: YU 6-1700 


Write letter asking to be notified when ready for applications. 
HRB 


MALBOROUGH TOWERS (Bronx) 


Location Type Size Apts. Price 

Randall, Zerega, Coop To be To be announced 
Cicero and announced 

Havemeyer Avenues 


-Agent: Herbert Charles & Co., 545 Madison Ave., N.Y.C., 
Tel: PL 1-0500 


Write asking to receive information when it is ready. 
(STATE ) 


ADELPHI HOUSE (Bronx) 


Location Type Size Apts. Price 

Undercliff Ave. Rental bar, ; bedrooms $29.75 per room 

at as - 175th St. | (estimated) 
Features Transportation 
Undercliff Park and Play- IRT Jerome Avenue Line. 
grounds 1 block away. Two bus routes near. 


Shopping close. Indoor 
parking. Public library. 
Two elementary, one Jr. 
High School and Taft High 
School (bus stops at door) 
in area. 


Sponsor: Irving Seidman & Chester Siling, 147 East 50th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 


Write asking to be notified when ready for applications. 


(ag) 
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Ready In Approximately Two Years -- Now Taking Names| 
WINTHROP HOUSE aaa 


Location ee zube Size Apts. Price 
nville, ae: al To be announced $30 per room 

Waring Avenues & | _ Cestimated) 

White Plains Road : 
Features Transportation 
Nice, quiet residential xpress stop, 
area. Good schools. C4ist Street, White 
Near Pelham Parkway Plains Road 


Agent: Rose Associates, 529 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C., TEL: YU 6-1700 


Write asking to be notified when ready for applications. 


(HRB ) 

YORK HILL II (Manhattan) EG 

Loc ation Type Size Apts. Purchase Price Month 

East ooth Street ~ Goop L, 2°93 $600 per room OEE 

end -— 4rd Avenues bedrooms Cestimated) per room 
(estimated) 


Sponsor: Lenox Hill Neighborhood Association, 331 East 7Oth bint 
N.Y.C. TED: BB t= 7022 


Write asking to be put on ist for information when 


ready. 

(HRB) 
STRYCKER'S BAY (Manhattan) 7 
Location Type Size Apts. Purchase Price Monthly . 
Columbus Avenue Coop oy” (studio) $450 per room $21 per 
94rd - 94th Streets 1, 24 3,4 (estimated) room | 

| bedrooms (estimated) 
Note: Priority given to people displaced by West Side Urban 

Renewal 


Sponsors: Strycker's Bay Hawsing Corp., 554 Columbus Ave., NYC 
TEL: TR 4-2901 or UN 6-9870 


Floor plans and building design on view here. 
Deposits now being, taken on apartments. 


(HRB ) 
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Ready In Approximately Two Years -- Now Taking Names 


GODDARD RIVERSIDE (Manhattan) — 


Purchase 
Location pipe Size Apts. frice Month 
Amsterdam Avenue oop 1 bedroom $2,200 = $128 
Cth - 95th Streets 2 bedrooms $2,750 $$ YO = $160 
4 bedrooms $3,300 $108 - $208 
4 bedrooms $4,125 $135 - $240 


Features 

Planned for family living, with many 
large apartments. Lovely plaza, trees, 
raised platform for cultural programs. 
Community rooms, play yards for chilren. 


Sponsor: Goddard Riverside Housing Corp., 672 Columbus Ave. (92nd - 
| 93rd Streets) TEL: RI 9-3920 


Monday - Friday 1-5 p.m. Monday evening 7 - 9 p.m. 


Brochures, floor plans available. Depos:.ts now being taken 
on future apartments. Help and advice on financing avail- 
able from sponsor. 

(HRB) 


er 


COLUMBUS PARK APARTMENTS (Manhattan) 


Location Fxg Size Apts. Price 
Coiumbus Avenue Op edrooms To be announced. 


9rd - 9th Streets 


Sponsor: Columbus Park Towers, Inc., 257e Broadway, NYC. 
TEL: UN 4-5094 


( Write asking to be put on list for information when ready. 
HreB 


RNA HOUSE (Manhattan) 


Loc ation Type Size Apts. Price 
West 96th Street Coop 1 a 5 No be announced 
between Columbus bedrooms : 


& Amsterdam Avenues 


Sponsor: Riverside Neighborhood Assembly, 300 West 96th Street, NYC 
; TEL: RI 9-6659 


Write asking to be put on list for information when ready. 


(HRB ) 
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Ready In Approximately Two Years -- Now Taking Names 
LACOMBE MANOR (Bronx) | 


Location Type Size Apts. Price 
ronx River, Lacombe, Rental Eificiency $27.50 monthly 
Street, Lawrenée, Beach i. 2. 5 per room 
& Patterson Avenues. bedrooms (estimated ) 
Features. Transportation 
Soundview Park, Hunts Point tit Pelhen Boy Line 
and Ferry Point Park near Soundview Station. 


by. Three elementary and 
one Jr. High Schools in 
area. James Monroe High 
School 3/4 mile away. 
Parking 


Agent: Hamilton Corp., 717 Fifth Avenue, NYC., TEL: PL 2=2813 


Write asking to be notified when ready for applications. 
HRB 


NOBLE MANSION (Bronx) 
Location Type Size Apts. Purchase Price Month 
Nowle Avenue and Cocp La 2 ; $500 per rocn oye 


Mension Street bedrooms per room 
Azent: Jerome Belson, Bader & Belson, 32 Broadway, NYC. ~~: 


TEL: HA 22-5266 
Write asking to receive information when ready. 


(HRB) 


SCOTT TOWER (Bronx) 


Location Type size Apts. Purchase Price Month 
Paul Avenue & Oop Efficiency $520 per room . 
West 205th Street 1, 243 (estimated) per room 
bedrooms | (estimated ) 
Features Transportation 
Parks, schools, lovely IkT Jerome Ave. Line, 
reservoir in area. one fare, Mosholu 
Bronx High School of. Parkway and Bedford 
Science, Hunter College Park Stations. 


& Walton High School near. 


Agent: Apt. Development Sales & Mgt. Co., 843 Sheridan Ave., Bronx. 
TEL: MO 5—3111 


Taking names now for future applications. 
(HRB) 


. sei 


Ready in Approximately Two. Years -- Now Taking Names 


OLD RIDGE GARDEN APARTMENTS (Manhattan ) 


Location 
145 - 149 West. 
94rd Street 


€ 


mall Coop. 


made from 


group of old 


Purchase 


Size Apts. 
1 bedroom $2,000 $150 - $170 
2 bedrooms $3,000 $170 -— $175 
studio apts. $1,500 $110 


brownstones. 
Will have large 
common garden. 


Sponsor: Eldridge Group, 473 West End Avenue, N.Y.C., TEL: TR 3-1512 
(HRB) Now taking deposits on specific apartments. 


——E 


COLUMBIA HOUSES (Manhattan) 


Location Type Size Apts. Purchase Price oe 

Stanton, Columbia oop ELacieecy, $576 per room ° 

& DeLancey Streets lL, 2,» PRa 3 (estimated) per room — 
bedrooms (estimated 


Sponsor: Abbott & Adams, Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. 
TEL: MU 6-1900 
Write asking to receive information when ready. 
(HRB) 


CADMAN PLAZA (Brooklyn Heights) 


Location Type Size Apts. Purchase Price TOOL 
onroe Place, Coop Efficiency, & - ~ 

Clark, Pineapple, is ey 6 per room per room 

Henry, Fulton & bedrooms (some (estimated) (estimated) 


with 2 baths & 


Clinton Streets 
balcony) 


Also: 2 and 4 bedroom Duplex Town Houses at $5,000 and 
$6,000 purchase price; $350 and $390 monthly charges. 
Features 
Part of Urban Renewal Plan to 
recevelop area -- into new center 


of homes at several economic levels. 
Very convenient to Manhattan. Well 
designed. 


, 


Agent: Mutual Housing Sponsors, Inc., 7101 Austin Street, Forest 
Hills 75, Queens. TEL: BO 1-6518 


Now taking deposits on apartments. 
(HRB) 


—~<$ 
Ready in Approximately Two Years -- Now Taking Names 


BRIGHTWATER TOWERS (Brooklyn) _ 


Location Type Size Apts. Price 
Surf Avenue Rental 1 bedroom fr. $125 monthly 
between West 5Sth 2 bedrooms fr. $150 monthly 


and West 8th Streets. 
(Coney Island) 
Adjoins Trump Village, 
(see pages 2 & 6). 


Features 

Every apartment with balcony, overlooking 
water. Next to Sea Breeze Park. Aquarium 
across street. Part of whole new area 
completely redeveloped. New schools; 
shopping. Active Shorefront Committee 

for Integreted Housing” in area. 


Agent: Glick Associates, 2o40 Cropsey Avenue, Brocklyn 14. 
Tel: HI 9-8200 


Taking names for information when ready. 
(STATE) 


FATRFIELD TOWERS (Brooklyn) 
section I and Il 


BOGGEIOn. 6. Type Size Apts. Prices 

Cozine, Elton Flatlands, Rental To be announced To be announced 
and New Jersey Avenues. 

(East New York) 


Features Transportation 
' All apartments with balcony. IkT New Lots Station. 
Area of single family homes; % hour to Manhattan. 


Linden Homes project near. 
Agent: George H. Nutman, Inc., 172-13 Hillside Ave., Jamaica 32, NY 


Tel: AX 7-9000 
Taking names to send information when ready. 


(STATE ) 


oa } an ~ 
coma oe” 
as Py > ae 


ruture perelopuents Just Announced - Taking Names for Information 
“When Ready 


CAROL GARDENS (Bronx) | 


Location Type Size Apts. Price 

Story, Leland, Renvel |: I, £4: 255 per room 

Theriot & bedrooms monthly 

Lafayette Avenues. (many with balcony) (estimated ) 
Features Transportation 
Residential area, playground Ik? Pelham Bay Line 
across street. Schools and 4 blocks away; bus 
shopping near by. Indoor routes 


Swimming pool; parking. 


Sponsor: B.H. Richardson, Edward J. Fee, Jerome Chatzky, 
: 735 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
CHxB ) | 


THE _LINDVILLE (Bronx ) 


Location Type Size Apts. Price 

Bronx Boulevard, Rental ie 2B Be To be announced 

East 215 Street, bedrooms 

O©linville Avenue 
Features one roetcs 
Residential area, playgrounds, e Plains Road, 
schools, shopping. sy ie "406. Gun Hill 


Road Station. Bus routes. 


Sponsor: First National Realty & Construction Corp., 845 Third Ave., 
New York City, N.Y. 10022 


(HRB) 
CORLEAR GARDENS (Bronx) | 
Loc ation TYPE Size Apts. Price 
Tibbett Ave., al ba iG@s 2 To be announced. 
West 232nd Street bedrooms 
Corlear Ave. and 
West 25lst Street Sponsor: Same as for "The Lindville” (see above) 
Features Transportation 
Two parks near; Public IRT Broadway subway 
Library branch; schools;  23ist Street Station. 
shopping; parking. Bus routes. 
‘SAM BURT HOUSES (Brooklyn) 
Location | Type Size Apts. Purchase Price Monthl 
Bayview Ave., West Coop Laide 2 $600 per room 730-18 
45th-36th Streets, bedrooms (estimated) per room 
Coney Island (estimated) 
Features 
Near Beach; many schools;shopping; 
Public Library; health center. 
Sponsor: Joint Board, Fur, Leather & Machine Workers Union, 
109 West 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


(HRB ) 


ca “IT come home and smell a 
* delicious dinner cooking, but I’m 
not cooking. In fact Iam hardly 

in yet,” Mrs. Bachenheimer said. | | 

“So you see, we’re people who 

are just on the edge of moving 

to the suburbs.” 

A study made by the board 

- disclosed that new construction 

in its district, 14th Street to 

59th Street and from Park Ave- 

nue to the Hast River, is char- 
acterized by cracking w walls, 

drafty windows, _ ill-fitting 

doors, faulty ventilation and 

sloping floors. Sounds reverber- 

ate eo" kitchen odors penetrate 


wae pe alt 

Lightweight buildings filled 
with ducts for heating and air 
circulation, telephone and light) 
conduits, ‘and Ww; th cabinets, | 
make the walls “ag gall 


; 
; 
. 
: 
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Mr. Periconi on the specific.¢ 
velopment needs of their amga 


most-forgotten villages *2 
sorbed Br the borough, . ““=* 


'6) Real Fstate #3 


BERNARD J. RUGGIERI 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK  ASSTSTANT 10 THE MgYOR 

ROBERT F., WAGNER, MAYOR ALBANY, WEW YORE & « -= 

in ee t Ab yey in : 
MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF | 

: ae *. se me .: 


AN ACT To amend the multiple dwelling law in relation to the removal 
and remedying of conditions which constitute a serious threat 
to life, health and sefety oe . Poe 


4 


The object of this bill is to amend Section 309, subdiviaion 5, 
paragraph d. 1. of the Multiple Dwelling Law so as to provide that — 
the receiver may cure all violations that may arise during his steward- 
ship as receiver. The existing law states that the receiver shall 
remove all violations. Presumably, this means all those violations 
which have been noted and included in the petition submitted to the 
court in connection with the application for the appointment of a 
receiver. The statute, at present, is silent as to whether the 
receiver may cure those violations which arise or are noted subsequent 


to his appointment but prior to his ‘discharge. 


Since this type of statute is to be strictly construed, a 
gues eset interpretation of the existing statute could conclude that 
the receiver is limited to ouring only those violations existing at 

the time of his appointment. In such instance, the receiver would 
be required to go back to the court in order to get permission: to — 
—— which have come to light subsequent o his appoint- 
mMenU. cee <2 yar 

Bees 
, The experience to date has demonstrated that the receiver 
appointed under this law may be required to perform this function 
for a period of many months, and tgs iE years, During that extended 
period, it is likely that additional violations wili be revealed. It 
is administratively time-consuming, costly, and otherwise undesirable 


for the receiver to bé required to go back to court for permission — 
to remove the additional violations. eco ya 


receiver 
wardship to #eatore ~ heserdot ty to a habitable - 
n 


8 Anke and satan of the itaw 45 to permit ¢ 
eas be a 
and remove Patt ns a 

“fas "they arose Sr were noted, 


This one Hanon would remove ambiauity presentiy ¢ 

and woud 4 age t the receiver te renee. wih sae, h Plotetione tates pthee 
dhsone @ time of “his a on at any time priéyr to 
Ghacharge as receiver. } 


‘ Aécordingiy, it 46 re vequested biet, bad this biil be favorabig 
wepdrted out of” Committee and enacted into law, 


Re ape ottilty subd 640d, 


0 tea Heyer 


x woerd é 
Barnard 6, 


seardotis violations, iereapedtive : 


ae . > “2 te *. 4 
ayes ee 


64 Real Batate oO: : 


“to amend the auitigne awen2 ing 6 1a 
in relation to the removal and 
of conditions esas constitute Mi gen Hew 


threat to Life, | health, and safety. 


ae 1 Wetton 


2 


. , ~ “ 
~ ~i * }@ e 3 - “ * 2 ; ~ ; u 
} 5 A. “ 
and Assembly, Go enaet 48 Foi,iows: — 
hie ‘we 


siiiidibiens l, endiieine: a. ‘a of ‘subditieion five of seaeien 
three hundred nine of thé aa, tipie ‘dwelling law, as added chapter 
four hundred ninety-two. of the laws of nineteen hundred. @4; ty-two, 
is hereby. amended to read as follows: ie oa 


ad. 1. Any receiver appointed pursuant to this subdivision shall 
‘nave all of the powers and duties of a receiver appointed in an action 


to foreclose a mortgage on real property, together with such additional 
powers and duties as héréin granted and imposed, The receiver shall 
with all reasonable speed remove the delinquent matters and deficiencies 


in the dwelling constituting & serious fire hazard or a serious threat 
) the time of hi: 


nich mas 9X not oF 
Lppo Antmer it _¢ > his yds re aE repeLy: 

ana shall have the power to iet oontracts etic in accordance with 
the provisions of 106a1 laws, ordinances, rules and regulations 


to life, health or safety 


-8éa Dé * ep 
ee Be. § ded ~ nd ~ 


expenses for individual items of repairs, improvements or supplies withe 
out advertisement or the. procurement of Competitive bids where the total 
amount of arty such individual stem “howe nob exceed five hundred dollars. 
The receiver shali not be required toofile. any.bond. Hé shall collect 
the accrued and acoruing rente, igsues and profits of the dwelling and 
apply the samé to the cost of removing of remedying such: nuisance, to 


applicable to contracts for Ass ¢ works. ‘Notwithstanding any such laws, 
ordinances, rulés or regulations, ‘the receiver may let contracts or inour | 


\ 


a 


the payment of expenses reasonably neceseary to the proper opération 
and management of the property, inoluding insurance and the fees of 
the managing agent, 1f any, and to unpaid taxes, assessments, water 
rerits, sewer rents and penalties and interest thereon. If the ine 
come of the property shall be insufficient to cover the coat of 
remedying or removing Buéh nuisance, the departinent of real estate 
shall’ advance to the receiver any sume required to cover puch cost and 
thereur-~ shall have a lien against the property having the priority 
provided in paragraph e for any such sums so advanced, Any 6xdees 

of inoome of thé property in thé hands of the reteiver shal be 
applied to the necessary expenses of his office as receiver and then to 


sums due to mortgagees or lienors. 
62. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Bu 


'6 Real Fstate #4 


a BERNARD J. RUGGTERT 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK ASSISTANT TO THE MAYOR” ~ 
.- ROBERT F. WAGNER, MAYOR ALBANY, NEW YORK “* — 


MEMORANDUM IN StPror'r oF: 


AN ACT To amend the multivle dwelling law in relation to the removal 
and remedying of conditions which constitute a serious threat 


to life, heslth and safety : 


The object of this bill is to amend Section 309, subdivision 5, 
paragraph d. 1. of the Multinle Dwelling Law 80 as to nermit the re- © 
cetver to award certain contracts “ithout advertisement. ce 


| Under existing law, contracts may be let onlv in acdordante 
with the nrovisions of local law annlioable to cortraots for nublic 
works, This requires that all enntracts in excess of $2504 must be 
advertised for at least ten days, competitive bids be obtained, and 
that the contract be awarded to the low bidder, pe Foe eae 


of, 


The requirement of advertisement serves no uséfal purwnose with 


 pespect to the awarding of contracts for the curing of hasardous vio-~ 


lations in properties taken over in receivership. For one, it delays 


. the commencement of work for a minimum period of two to three weeks 


which 4s consumed in preparing specifications, stibmitting sony to the 
printer, advertising for ten days, and awaiting the procurement of _ 
the necessary bonds by the successful bidder, At a time wheh these 
buildings are in such extreme conditions 48 to warrant being: taker 

over in receivership, such a delsy is coe a at dArderous, inne cess 
sary, and thus contrary to the nublic interest, Secondly, -inder.the . 
system of advertised bids, any stranger may b1d and the contradtstsa © 
awarded to the low bidder nrovided he 6an furnish the necessary bonds, 
Occasionally, such low bidder turns out ts be unqualified end eventually 


& 


defaults under the terms of his contract, a 


The vropvosed amendment trould eliminate the requirement of. 
advertised bids for contracts not tn exdess of $5,9903 1t would not, how- 
ever, disturb the safefuards of competitive bidding. ‘Inder. the vronssed 
amendment, the receiver would invite comnetitive bids from several ex«= 
perienced and qualified contractors, as 18 presently done tn those ine 
stnnces where open market orders are issued, He wéuld then award the 
contract to the low ‘bider who could imme Ately Ggpmerce work to cure 

EF | ae 


‘6, Real Estate #h (cont'd, ) 


_the hazardous violations. 


The effect of this amendment would be to save at least two or three 
seeks time in commencing the work, and would eliminate the ever-present 
possibility of awarding a contract to a low bidder who turns out to be 
unqualified and thus unable to perform the essential work particularly 
required in buildings taken over pursuant to the provisions of the 


Receivership Law. 


Kooordingly, 1t. 149 requested that this b4i11 be favorable reported 
out of Committee and enacted into law, 
. * 


Respectfully submitted, 


Bernard J. Ruggiert 
Aasistant to the Mayor 


'6) Real Estate #h 
AN ACT 


To amend the multiple ewe titing law 
in relation to the removal and yonedyt ne 
of conditions which constitute a serious 

threat to Life, health and safety, 


L-B “hy: PeAL Sth A 3 25 the 


Mel. "6 OF e ¢ ~ ", wv 
MOLY, CO enact OS 16.,1L0W8 | 


Section 1. Paragraph 4. 1. of subdivision five of section three 
hundreé nine of the multiple dwelling law, as added by chapter four huhe 
dred ninety-two of the laws of nineteen hundred sizty-two, 1s bieecael 
amended to read as followst | 

Ge le Any receiver appointed pursuant to thie subddviedon shail | 
have all of the powers and duties of a receiver appointed in an action 
to foreclose a mortgage on real property, together with such additional 
powers and duties as herein granted and imposed, The reoeiver ehadi 
with all reasonable speed remove the delinquent matters end deficiencies 
in the dwelling constituting a serious fire hasard or o pervious threat 
to life, health or safety and shall have the nower to let contracts 
therefor in accordance with the provisions of local laws, ordinances, 
rules and regulations applicable to dontracts for pubiie works. () 


enr i by ’ —— 7 f * ti. . fi® 9) mt eure S * . AAT *ileheR’ 


2200 GO@s Hot 908 ¢ 4 Mishel Dark Wotwithetanding any such 


lews, ordinances, miles of regulations, the reseiver may let contracts 
or inour expenses for individual items of repairs, improvements op 


supplies without [advertisement ov | the procurement of competitive bide 
where the total amount of any such individual item doss not exceed five 
hundred dollars, The receiver shard hot be nequined to file any, bond, 


16 Real Bstate #4 (cont'd, ) 


He shall collect the acorued and acoruing rents, issues end profits of 
the dwelling and apply the same to the ¢ost of removing or remedying 
such nuisance, to the payment of expenses reasonably necessary to the 
proper operation and management of the property, incoluding insurance 

and the fees of the managing aaent, if any, and to Unpaid taxes, aseesse 
ments, water rents, sewer rents and penalties and interest thereon. tf 
the inootie of the property shall be insufflotent to cover the sest of 
remedying or removing such niisance, the department of reel eatate shail 
advance to the receiver any sums required to cover such cost and theres 
upori shall have @ lien against the property having the priority provided 
4n paragraph e for any Such sims so advanced, Any excess of tnoome of 
the property in the hands of the receiver shall be applied to the nece 
essary expenses of his office as receiver and then to sums due to ~ 
mortgagees or lienors,— . 


P 


B 2, Thia aot shail take effect immediately, 


16h Real Estate #5 


BERNARD J. RUGGIFAT 


THF CITY OF NRW YORK ASSISTANT TO THT MAYOR 
: | TEN FYOK HOTEL 
ROBERT F. WAGNER, MAYOR ALBANY, ww YORK 


MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF 


AN ACT To amend the multiple dwelling law in esiation to the mers 
eae tpl Ap of conditions which constitute a serious three 


—! th and safety 


r a, object of thie bid) 4s bo ane ng Beotion 09, 8 st sion ry 
pare 6f the Multi pit Dwetiin aw 66 GB to pe 


Feaefeer, without sssorting § ither te wicet tisement ox to 6 utitice 
Bags i or expenses for inddeiduel items of vépair not. try cateae 


n 068 
Under existin Law, bi e receiver may incur such expenses 
fe @ 8500 werneue advert seme fh or a eee ite bidding. this Rice 
npendee to cover the emergency i thr dong paint 9 the seueiver mist 
ous 4mmediate adotion to scorrest 48 ‘exhrunt is Sus duh aver oe a 
plumbing leak or a faliurs of the. othe iit ot 
months. Experience has ee ye he praaent Mie Tk -) 
g and hooting invarte 


too low. FHmergency repair if rf 
considerably in excess 3 &s00 BOO. i eaie “soaue Ht: bas FI sions, % Lah, 
he may be, ie thus pha vente 


the reont var a6 welleinten tioned us 
from ta ing ¢ he immediate emarginoy action eequive d. 


his amendment is not intended te pol the power : A 3 th 
 pecedve®, It wlil serve to gti dt he | tel ever & gett 
—64n the Law and inserted 5 seat - fai ky a oka ape é wf 

cope with the emergency s his smendme ait al a 


unrealistic maximunt firure eae BOD ine abst tates, 
more practionL maximum of $2500 whisk s orb parm she reoei 


suffioient flexibiilty to compiste th He emer m esperee wat bet 
quently arise in oonnéotion with the typs o ‘eu iding taken over 


Peselverahip. 


™ — - + 
te ee 


Accordingly, 4t ts requested that this bill be favoravly 


reported out of Committee an 


enacted iite Law, | 
Respectfully submitted, 


end 


Bernard J, Fi 
Mayor 


> Asbistant te 


16) Real Estate #5 
AN ACT 


To amend the multiple dwelling law 
in relation to the removal and remedying 
of conditions which sonstitute a serious 
threat to life, health and safety. 


7 OB ve sf New York 
af enbiy. do enist ap Posiowil 


‘Section 1, Paragraph d. 1. of subdivision five of be stipn three 
hundre 4 nine of the multiple dwelling iaw, as added by shapter four | 
hundred ninety-two of the laws of nineteen hundred sixtyetwo, val here bg . 
) ane ride d to read as follows: 

4d, 1. Any receiver appointed piirsuant to thie subdivieton shel. 
have G11 of the powers and duties of a receiver appointed in an aotion 
to foreclose a movogage on real property, together with bush additional 
powers and duties as herein granted and imposed, The receiver shall 
with «11 reasonable speed remove the delinquent matters and deftetensies 


in the dwelling constituting a serious fire hagard or 4a serious threat 
to life, health or safety and shall have the power to let sontvacts 
therefor in accordance with the provisions of loval laws, o#dinandes, 
rules and regulations applicable to contracts for publis worki, Note 
withstanding any such laws, ordinances, rules of regulations, the 
receiver may let contracts of nour expenses for individual tems of 


repairs, improvements or supplies without advertisement or the pro 
curement of competitive bids where the total ameunt of any mith ine 
dividual item does not exceed [tive | twenty-five hundred dollars, The 
receiver shell hot be required to file any bond. He shail eelle6é the 
accrued and accruing rents, issues and profite of the dwelling and 


Ts Real Estate #5 (cont'd, ) 


apply the same to the cost'of removing or remedying such nuisance, to 
the payment of expenses reasonable necessary to the proper operation and 
management of the property, inoluding insurance and the fees of the 
managing agent, if any, and to unpaid taxes, asséssments, water rents, | 
sewer rents and penalties and interest thereon. If the incom of the 
property shall be insufficient to cover the cost of remedying oF ren oVv= 
ing such nuisance, the department of real estate shell advance to the 
receiver any sums required to cover such cost and thereupon shall have 
a lien against the property having the priority provided in paragraph e 
for any such sums so advanced. Any excess of tnoome of the property in 
the hands of the receiver shall be applied to the necessary expenses of 


his office as receiver and then to sums due to mortgagees or lienors. 


8 2.' This aot shall take effect immediately. 


Psp gets 
‘6h Real Fstate #6 
BERNARD J. RUGGIEFRI te ene 
THE CITY OF NFW YORK ASSISTANT TO THF MAYOR: 
| | TFN FYCK HOTFL ; 3 
ROBFRT F. WAGNER, MAYOR ALBANY, NEW YORK 


MFMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF 


AN ACT To amend the multiple dwelling law in relation to the remove <= 


and remedying of conditions which constitute a serious threat . 
to life, health and safety | 


> “<a 
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The object of this bill is to amend Section 309, subdivision Pi a 


paragraph d. 1. of the Multinle Dwelling Law so as to clarify the 
existing provisions appertaining to the disbursement: of rents received 
by the receiver towards the various expenses incurred by him during 
his stewardship. 


Under existing law, the receiver is authorized to utilize the 
rents received to pay for the cost of removing the violations, the 
management expenses incurred, and for the payment of taxes, assess- 
ments and water and sewer rents. 


The present statute is silent as to whether a priority should 
be given by the receiver to the payment of the costs of removing the 
violations and to the payment of management expenses over payment of 
taxes and assessments. The question arises whether the receivér should 
immediately pay real estate taxes on the vroperty in order to prevent 
an In-Rem foreclosure by the City, thus divesting the property ownér — 
of title to the property, or whether this obligation to pay taxes only 
arises after all costs of removing violations and the expenses of | 
management have been met, leaving a surplus of moneys in the receiver's 


hands. 


The spirit and intent of the law would dictate an obligation 
upon the receiver to pay taxes, if at all, only after first completing 
his prime functions, ‘i.e. the curing of the hazardous violations and 
the meee Pe of the property in his possession. 


16 Real Estate #6 (cont'd.) 


The effect of this amendment would be to clarify the priorities 
of payments to be made by the receiver and re-affirm the concepts in- 
tended by the original draftsmen of this law. 


Accordingly, it is requested that this bill be favorably revorted 
out of Committee and enacted into law. 


Respectfully submitted, 


 - 


Bernard J. Ruggieri 
Assistant to.the Mayor 


‘64 Real Estate #6 


AN ACT 


To amend the multiple dwelling lew. . 
in relation to the removal and remedying 
of conditions which constitute a serit 

threat to ome ks health and safety. — 


Fae ey ee 


Ne : v.26 hy ae eee ee es Bes : 
e eO0T e ’ , . » = > . wr eal 4% 
- ¢ 5 , @ = - ¢ > t + tht ~ ‘ t Aa * * E * 

O = a Ze of W Z 4 Z =, . r a Ss ba 2 “ Te th 
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and Assembl do enact as i a oat ie 
ae i: : 


section l. Pessina Qs: 15 0T subdivision five of section 
three hundred nine of the multiple dwelling law, as added by chapter 
four hundred ninety-two of the laws of hinstesn hundeg: “sixty-two, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 5 gree Brae Ny. 


d. l. 


repairs, improvements or Supplies without advertisement. ging 8 


curement of competitive bids where the total amount of any euch). 
individual item does not exceed five hundred dollars. ‘™ eecaiyee 
shall not be required to file any bond. He shall ‘collect the aoorued 
and accruing rents, issues and profits of the dwelling end, apply. the. 
same to the cost of removing or remedying such nuisance, to the payment 


- 
= 


16k Real Estate 


of expenses: recsonebiy necessary to the. proper operation. ‘aid ‘naanegenent 
of the property, 4ncluding insurance and the fees of the. managing agent, 


he necessary expenses of hii offic 


if? any, and 


‘af there be a surplus, to unpaid taxes, assessments, wites vente, sewer 
rents and penelties and interest thereonr.] «and then to sums due to: 


‘mortgagees or lienors. If the income of the property shall be ine 


sufficient to cover the cost of remedying or removing such nuisance , 
the department of real estate shall advance to the receiver any suns | 
required to cover such cost ‘and thereupon shall have a lien ageinst — 
the prope rty having the priority provided in paragraph e for ony such 
sums so advanced, [ Any excess of inoome of the property in the hands 
of the receiver shell be applied to the necessary expenses of has 
(office as receiver and then to sums due 66 morbgagess or AiLenores | 


62. This act shall take effect immediately, 


"6h Real Estate #9 en ae & 
oe BERNARD J. RUGGIERTI 
THE crTy OF NEW YORK ASSISTANT TO THE MAYOR _ 


TEN EYCK HOTEL © 


ROBERT F. WAGNER, MAYOR ALBANY, NEW YORK 


MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF 


“AN ACT To amend the multinle dwelling Law in relation to the wwmeeel.” 
and remedvirg of conditions which constitute a serious threat 


to life, health and safety 


The object of this bill is to amend Section 309, subdivision. a 
h(a) and subdivision 5(e) of the Multinle Dwelling Law so as to give 
the receiver a lien against the property taken in receivership for 
‘all expenses incurred by the receiver in removing the violations © 
which lien would have priority over all other mortgages, liens and . 
meeembrenses except taxes and assessments. 


! ‘Under present law, the lien of the receiver is subject to 
exiating mortgages or other liens of record except that such mortgagees 
or other lienors are not entitled to the rents, issues or profits 
deriving from the property until such time as the receiver's lien has 
been fully paid and satisfied. 


As a practical matter, the rent rolls on properties taken 
r . by the receiver under this law are exceedingly low. In many 
inces, ‘1t is possible that the costs incurred by the receiver 

@ not be repaid for many years, if at all. Unless the City 

lived the property through an In-Rem foreclosure as a result of. 

fetiu -of:en owner to pay taxes for a four year period, the 
“could only be reimbursed from whatever rentals, if any, 

the property might yield. Under existing law, the receiver has no 

way of enforcing his lien except as mentioned, nor may he participate 

an. the. proone te of a foreclosure sale, 


a The proposed ame ndme nt would ‘give the receiver a ‘tention 
ver other lienors and would assure the receiver being reimbursed  ._ 
for all expenditures incurred by him in connection with the property. 


| It should be further noted that the objections raised in 
previous years as to the constitutionality of granting a receiver - 
such a priority have been successfully overcome even in the nresent 
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oppor yof curing the Violations in lieu of ‘tte. appol: nt of 

‘ the regeiver, or of coming in at any time after the appointment of 
the iver, reimbursing the receiver f or his costs, and receiving 

| “an assignment of the iten granted to the receiver. — phen 
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4% 48 requested that this “bill be favorably 
ttee and enacted into law. 
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16h Real Estate #9 


AN ACT 


To amend the multinle dwelling law 
in relation to the removal and remedying 
of conditions which constitute a serious 
threat to life, health and safety. 


The Peo le of the State of New York, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows: | 


Section 1. Paragraph a of subdivision four of section three 


hundred nine of the multinle dwelling law, as amended by chapter 


four hundred ninety-two of the laws of nineteen hundred sixty-two, 


is hereby amended to read as follows: 


a. The department or receiver appointed pursuant to subdivision 


five of this section shall have a lien jn favor of the department 


of real estate, uvon the property constituting such multiple dwelling 


for the amount of such deficiency and for the expenses necessarily 


incurred in the execution of an order, upon the premises upon or in 


respect of which the work required by said order has been done or 


exnenses incurred, which lien shall have priority over all other 


mortgages, liens and encumbrances of resord, except taxes [,] 


and assessments levied pursuant to law. [ and mortgages recorded 


previously to the existence of such iien, except as may otherwise 


be provided by subdivision five of this section. | In the event 


that 2 receiver having a lien.in favor of the department of real 
estate is discharged and such lien is in effect at the time of such 


a 


discharge, such lien shall continue to vest in the department of 


real estate. 


8 2. Paragraph e of subdivision five of section three hundred 


“16h Re al Estate #9 (cont'd. ) 


nine of such law, as added by chapter four hundred ninety-two of the 


laws of nineteen hundred sixty-two, is hereby amended to read as 


follows: 


e. Any lien of a receiver, in favor of the department of real 


estate, arising under this [subdivision] section shall | be subject to 
any mortgage or lien which shall have been recorded prior to the filing 
of a copy of the department's order in the office of the county clerk 
and the rights of the holders of such mortgages or liens shall not in 
any way be impaired by the dppointme nt of a receiver as herein provided 
or by the existence of such liens provided, however, that no wae 

3 mortgagee or lienor who has been duly served with the notice, the depart- 
ment order and the order to show cause shall be entitled to any of the 
rents, issues and profits of the property, nor, in any action to fore- 
close his mortgage or lien, to a discharge of the receiver appointed 
pursuant to the provisions of this subdivision until the lien of the 
receiver in favor of the department of real estate shall have been 
fully paid and satisfied. Notwithstanding anything herein contained, 


no lien shall have priority over taxes or assessments by reason of the 


provisions of this subdivision. | have priority over all other mortgages, 


liens and encumbrances of record except taxes and assessments levied 


pursuant to law. 


§ 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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16) Real Hetate #10 | 
THE OTTY OF NEW YORK | . 
ROBERT F, WAGNER, MAYOR 
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t6) Real Estate #10 (cont'd, ) 


2 > “aera 


Accordingly, 1t 4s requested that 
out of Committee and enacted into law, 


this bill be every renorted 


Respectfully submitted, 


Bernard J. ferd 
Assistant to the Mayor 


16, Real Estate #10 


AN ACT 


To amend the multiple dwelling law 
in relation to. the removal and remedying 
of conditions which constitute a serious 
threat to life, heslth and safety. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
ssembly, do enact as follows: 


Section 1. Paragraph d. 1. of subdivision five of section three hun- 

 @red nine of the multiple dwelling law, as added by chapter four hundred 
ninety-two of the laws of nineteen hundred sixty-two, is — ame nde d 
to read as follows: ms 


d. 1. Any receiver appointed pursuant to this subdivision shall have 


, all of the vowers and duties of a receiver appointed in an action to fore- 
E elose a mortgage on real property, together with such additional powers 
and duties as herein granted and imposed. The receiver shall with all 

B reasonable speed remove the delinquent matters and defictencies in the | 
; dwelling constituting a serious fire hazard or a4 ‘serious threat to life, 


in addition, make such other improvements 4s 


_ he deems desirable in order to increase the rental _value of the dwelling 


health or safety and ma 


"by performing such substantial rehabilitation which wound, metertelly_s da 


tc the value of the proverty or appreciably prolong its 
gy 


_such ordinary repairs, maintenance and replacement as may _be_petessery. 
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@ shall have the power to let contracts therefor in accordance: wth Eh 


© provisions of local laws, ordinances, rules and regulations applicable 


* contracts for public works. Notwithstanding any such laws, ordinances, 
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- |) for individual 4tema of repeirsy mprovements or supplies without adver- 
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tisement or the procurement’ of digs ikke Hides where the total ‘amount of 
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any such individuel item does not exceed five hundred 


ceiver shall not be required to file any bond. He shalt _— 
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'6 Relocation #1 i 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK | ASSISTANT TO THE MAYOR |: 

TEN EYCK HOTEL 
ROBERT F, WAGNER, MAYOR : ALBANY, NEW YORK 


BERNARD J. RUGGIERI 


MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF 


AN ACT To amend the General Municipal Law, in relation to authorizing muni- 


cipalities to provide an additional relocation benefit in the form , 


of rent assistance for individuals or families displaced from urban 
renewal areas; providing for partial reimbursement by the state of 
such benefits and making appropriation therefor . 


The Objeot of this bill is to amend pexagreeh (e) of subdivision 4 
of section 505 of the General Municipal Law, and to add a new section 507 : 
to such law to permit the governing body of any municipality undertaking 
@n urban renewal program to adopt a resolution providing an additional relo- | 
cation benefit in the form of rent assistance to or for families or indivi- | 
duals who are displaced from an urban renewal area, to assure that such 

family or individual is able to be relocated into a decent dwelling, as pro=- 


vided for under an approved plan for the feasible relocation of such families | 


or individuals. The relocation benefit would be equivalent to the difference 
between the amount of annual income such family or individual can afford to 
pay for rent as determined by the administering agency or department and the 
annual amount of rent required to be paid for the dwelling to which relocated 
provided that in no event shall such relocation benefit exceed $500 a year 
for such family or individual. Such relocation benefit is to be provided to 
or for such family or individual, in monthly installments, for a period of 
five years, unless within such five year period such individual or family 


voluntarily removes from such dwelling. | : 
| ' 


The resolution is required to designate a local agency or department : 
to administer its provisions. Such agency or department shall have the } 
power to make rules and regulations regarding the providing of such benefit. 


The State is required to reimburse the municipality one-half of all 


exp:nditures and costs made or incurred in providing such relocation benefit. |: 


The measure appropriates $2.5 million to cover the State's share. 


The crux of this proposed legislation is to provide an additional 
relocation benefit which is very badly needed. This benefit, in the form 
of rent assistance, will give many site tenants of urban renewal areas a 
financial boost into better residential neighborhoods. Today, lacking this 
benefit many tenants relocate themselves to decent, safe and sanitary apart- 
ments in areas they would avoid if they had this rent assistance. Today, 
many tenants residing in slums are there because of their low. incomes and 
relative low rents. However, the moment an urban renewal plan is adopted 
for the area these tenants are faced with relocation and the increased rents 
eélsewhere., Their incomes remain the same so they normally are attracted, by 
financial necessity, to those decent, safe and sanitary apartments at rents 
comparable to their former apartment without any substantial consideration 


of the new neighborhood, 
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~ 16 Relocation #1 (cont'd) 


By adopting this proposed legislation, New York State will be taking 
another progressive step in the field of housing and urban renewal by 
providing rent assistance to the site tenant who thus will get a great ter 
equitable share in the benefits of the urban renewal program. 


Accordingly, it is requested that this bill be favorably reported out 
of Committee and. sae into law. 


- Respectfully submitted, 


: | | ? Bernard J. Ruggieri 
' | Assistant to the Mayor 
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°64 Relocation #1 


‘ 


AN ACT 


fo amend the General Municipal Law, in relation. 
to authorizing municipalities to provide an 


additional relocation benefit in the form of 
rent assistance for individuals or families — 
displaced from urban renewal areas; providing 

for partial reimbursement by state of such 
benefits and making an appropriation therefor 


Section 1. Paragraph (e). of subdivision four of section five hundred five of 
is General Municipal Law, as added by chapter four hundred two of the laws of ninee 
teen hundred sixty-one, is hereby amended to read as followss:. 

_(e) There is a feasible method for the relocation of families and individuals 
dain from the urban renewal area into decent, safe and sanitary dwellings, which 
are or will be provided in the urban renewal area or other areas not generally less. 
de sirable in regard to public utilities and public and comme rc. a. facilities Lar rents 
or prices within the financial means of such families or individuals/ and reasonably 
accessible to their places of employment. | 

| & 2. . Article fifteen of the general municipal law is hereby amended by adding 
thereto a new section, to be section five hundred seven-a, to read as follows: 
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such age cy or depart nent shall have power to make, promulgate, nadie. amend and 

pepe: ) : plementary rules and reg ations to carry par ts ; : vi . s- 

Zo Onemhalf of all amounts expended or costs dneurred ,_ ine} a r. adn nistrative 
| panes in providing such relocation be reimbursed to the muni cipalit y_by the state. | 


a 3. The sum of two and one-half million dollars ($2, 500,000), or so much thereof 
; as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of the moneys An: the state treasury in 
the general fund to. the credit of the state purposes fund not otherwise appropriated, 
for reimbursement by the state as required by the provisions of this act. The moneys 
hereby appropriated — be paid out of the state treasury on audit and warrant of 
the state comptroller hire vouchers approved by the state commissioner of housing, in 

the masner prescrsier hy law. 


sg 4. This act. shall take effect July first, nineteen hundred sixty-four. 
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Address of building: Building # 


Code Enforcement Check List 


Violations outside Apts. or Rooms (Check or Comment, 


1. Garbage Collection — 


ie 


Insufficient number of covered metal cans ; ey 
Cans not available frequently enough emis a 


Front entrance 
Mail boxes broken _ 1 
Front door broken or doesn't lock 


Iii. Stairways 


IV. 


VI. 


Mats ELS 
Defective fire escapes (where?)  —__ ) 
Blocked extt pe | | 


Additional Comments: 


Poor or defective lighting _ Each iene 
Defective or leaky sink, tdlet, shower, bath (which?) _ - 


Poor water pressure ee ute 
Broken windows  _—_— i 
Ventilation Insufficient = 


Broken or dangerous railing ae on 
Broken steps or dangerous treads 


a =—~" 


Halls 
Walls, ceilings, doors need painfiing, plaster cracked, etc. 


Poor or defective lighting or wiring Soe 
Halls dirty or unswept se 


Broken sa&Bhes or windows 
Insufficient or defective radiators in halls 


(which? ) 


j 
If Yathrooms are in halls (Indicate which floors), 
Are they dirty _ 

Need painting, plaster cracked, etc. oe 


a 


Cellar and yards 1 
Accumulation of junk or dirt a : 
Water leaks _ as 


aye 


Code Enforcement -- 2 


Violations in Apt.s or Rooms (For each violation, 
ae sn list Apt. number & 
Comments ) 


IL. Front door -- broken or no lock 


II. Walls & ceiliangs 
Need painting ee ee 
Cracked or loose plaster (note danger of falling) 


Evidence of leaks apove | st an 


— 


Holés in Walls or baseboards _ 


ow 


Ill. Lighting 
Inacequate outlets 


Dangerous or cerective Wiring 


_  — Ae 
pe er we aN ees 


IV. Windows 
Broken peness . .... as 
Rotten or voroken frame ie 
Broken sash cords 


V. Bathroom (1f inside Apt.) 
Broken toilet, sink. or tub, (which) 
Stepped or leaky vivmbing (which) 
| Inedeguate adv water i. 
} Low waver pressvre | 
Insufficient ventilation 


ea a 


VL. SitTeChnSn 
Defective stoves or refrigerator (which) 


Defective or iecaky plumbing 


a a 


| VIL. Vermin (Ask tenant) 
: Evidence of or complaints of rats, mice, roaches 


| Fa? iuze of owner So excerminate (how often ) 


"oO 


Code EnSorcement -- 3 


VIII. Heating 


inadequate heat, day or night 


Inmiuvficient radiators (One in every room) 


Detective reaiacors, Leaks, vaives, etc. 


me | 


IX. Janiterian and Maintenance Service (ask tenants) 
Owner cr jenitor fails to make repairs on request 


Adequate Janitorial service (cone full time janitor 


covering mcre than three buildings) 


Otner compiaints cr poor corditicns cbserved (If per- 
taining to apts, cr rooms, give number) 
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Workers Defense League 


112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


MANUAL 


FOR 


CIVIL RIGHTS SG7 1 Vises 


I. lIegal Aspects of the Rent Strike ... 1 


II. How to file a complaint against 
the police department ......... eee 


* * % 


The Workers Defense League is a human rights organization 
devoted to full equality before the courts, on the job 
and in the union. Founded 25 years ago, WDL has steadily 
fought racial, economic and political exploitation, From 
Negro sharecroppers to British West Indian migrants and 
the Freedom Fighters of Hungary, WDL has stood for the 
rights of freé men everywhere. By means of legal defense 
and public action it stands between the individual and 


injustice. 


For legal assistance call AL 4-4953 
For more information clip and send to: 
WDL, 112 East 19th St., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


/ / I would like additional copies of this manual. 
£__/ Please send me more information about the WDL. 
£Z._/ Enclosed is my contribution to the work of WDL. 


“% 


Name 


Address — 


a + 


1 - RENT STRIKES 


Since the commencement of the recent spontaneous wave of rent 
strikes, the Workers' Defense League has had innumerable requests for 
information and guidance relating both to the practical and the legal 
aspects of rent strikes. This pamphlet is being issued by the Workers' 
Defense League at the request of many individuals and community leaders. 
In doing so, the Workers' Defense League is not attempting to supply an 
exhaustive statement of all of the relevant law or an exhaustive treat- 
ment of all of the practical aspects of organizing and conducting a rent 
strike. It aims only at furnishing such general information as will 
answer the questions which have thus far most frequently arisen. 


What is a rent strike? 


A rent strike is an organized refusal by the tenants of a building 
to pay their respective rents predicated on the failure and neglect of t 
their landlord, to provide them with essential services. 


Ao comment 


Are rent strikes legal? 


BF 
The answer is that rent strikes are legal and that the lower court. 
in New York City have established methods of dealing with them. Those 
methods are applicable where the apartment building suffers from viola- 
tions which are "hazardous or dangerous to life, limb, or health." In 
such instances the tenants may withhold the payment of rent to the land- 
lord. The withholding, however, takes one of two forms: 


1. Under the first line of cases which are based on a decision of 
Judge Sallotolo, provision is made for the payment of the withheld rent 
to the clerk of the court to be withdrawn by the landlord by court ord- 
er upon proof that the money will be used to correct violations in the 
building. Under this line of decisions when the violations are removed, 
any monies remaining with the clerk of the court would be paid to the 


landlord. 


2. The second line of cases is predicated on a decision of Judge 


Moritt, which holds that where hazardous violations are present, it acts 
to "suspend the entire rent." Under this decision, tenants are not re- 


quired to deposit the withheld rents with the clerk of the court and 
never have to pay their rent for a month in which they were not supplied 
with essential services or during which hazardous violations were per- | 


mitted to continue to exist. : 


Can rent strike tenants be evicted? 


Tenants on rent strike CAN NOT BE EVICTED if their apartments or 
buildings contain hazardous violations. 


Does the violation have to be "Of Record"? 


There is nothing in the law which requires that hazardous violations 
be of record (that is, be recorded in the records of the Department of 


a ae 


Builg@ings) in order to constitute a defense to an eviction proceeding 
for failure to pay rent. Consequently, tenants (or any other persons 
who have observed the defective conditions should be brought in to 
court as witnesses. Photographs are very useful if they are large and 
clear. They should be labelled in order to indicate who took them, 


when they were taken and precisely where. 


How to get the violation on record. 


When a violation is of record with the Department of Buildings, 
its existence will normally be beyond dispute. The existence of a 
violation "Of Record" renders any testimony of the landlord to the ef- 
fect that he has no knowledge of the particular violation almost in- 
credible as a matter of law. The tenant should make a thorough in-. 
spection of his building. All violations should be entered on "Rent 
Commission" (Rent and Rehabilitation Administration form: "Tenants 


Application for a Decrease in Rent".) At least four copies of the form 


should be prepared for each apartment: one copy for the tenant's re- 
cords, one for the Buildings Department and two for the City R.R.A. The 
original of the form must be notarized. The list of violations should 
be specific and complete, not simply "many rat holes". Instead, spe- 
cific entries such as "rat hole in northwest wall of bedroom and rat 
hole under sink in kitchen." The tenant should not forget to repeat 


all violations in the public areas of the building on the list for his 


Own apartment. The tenant should not fail to include "invisible" vi- 
Olations, that is, insufficient heat, lack of hot or cold water, or 
neglect with respect to sewage disposal, garbage collection and exter- 
mination services. As soon as possible, copies of the list of viola- 
tions for each apartment should be taken to Mr. Judah Gribitz, Deputy 
Commissioner, Departmebt of Buildings, Municipal Building, Chambers 
and Centre Streets, N.Y.C. with the damand that there be an immediate 
inspection. These copies should be left for him for his inspectors’ 
use and the tenants should be notified of the date of the inspection. 
If any eviction, "dispossess" or other court proceedings are pending 
against tenants in such building, Mr. Gribits should be informed of 
the date the case is to be heard in court. It is important that you 
impress upon him that he make sure to have the premises inspected and 
the violations entered on his record before that date. 


Using the City R.R.A, 


The New York City Rent and Rehabilitation Administration super- 
vises rent control in New York City and consequently has the power to 
reduce rents (even to $1.00 per month) where there has been substantial 
deterioration in the premises or services. The tenant should push 
vigorously for these rent reductions because they result in a permanent 
saving of rent. That is to say, that when services are restored and 
rents are returned to their original level, the tenant would not have 
to make up the difference between the reduced rent and the original 
rent, for the months during which the services were deficient. Two 
copies of the "Tenant's Application for Decrease in Rent" for each 
apartment (see below) should be sent to the Rent Commissioner. In the 
more serious cases, a telephone call to Mr. Ed Davis, Chief of the En- 
forcement Division, will result in accelerated action by the otherwise 


"pokey" Rent Commission. 
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What is a hazardous violation? 


Whether a violation is "hazardous" is a question of fact for the 
trial judge and will vary somewhat from case to case. The Department 
of Buildings itself labels violations of record as being either "haz- | 
ardous' or "non-hazardous." The court, however, makes its own decision | 
on this matter. The following are examples of hazardous violations: 


1. Violations affecting sanitation: no cold water; leaking 
sewage pipes; protracted failure to remove garbage; failure to employ 
extermination; and extreme conditions of rodent or insect infestation. 


| 2. Violations affecting heat: no heat or insufficient heat for 
protracted periods. 


3. j\Violations which increase fire hazards: obstructed or broken 
staircases; or bannisters; broken fire escape treads or stringers; 
accumulation of rubbage or other combustibles; dangerous defects in 
boiler or heating system; failure to have fire retarding material where 
required; failure to have self-closing fire doors in bulkheads or where 
other wise required; overleaded, insufficient insulation, or other- 
wise hazardous electrical wiring; defective fire escape windows, broken 
plaster on ceilings or walls which are in danger of collapsing; leaking 
gas; exposed electrical wires; and defective flooring. 


When the tenant is in doubt about whether the condition would be 
considered hazardous, he should consult first a housing attorney. 


Custo@y of rent monies. 


Tenants should purchase money orders or bank teller's checks (no 
personal checks, unless certified) in the exact amount of his rent at 
the beginning of the month. These should be made out in the tenant's 
own name and deposited in a safe deposit box. (Withdrawal from an 
escrow account is very cumbersome and perhaps dangerous when time is 


of the essence. ) 


Tenants on welfare,.-- 


- Should a tenant on Welfare receive a "dispossess' or eviction 
notice, his welfare investigator should be notified immediately in 
order that the welfare attorney may be advised to assist the tenant's 
attorney in the defense of the welfare recipient-the tenant. 


When the Welfare Department is informed that one of its clients 
is on rent strike, the Welfare Department will withdraw an amount equal 
to the tenant's rent from its semi-monthly welfare check. The tenant 
should keep a record of these withholdings since, in such event the 
Welfare Department becomes an escrow depository for the rent of its 
client, subject to the order of the court. 


When a "Dispossess" comes 


A "Dispossess" is the common word to describe the “precept” which 
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Summons the tenant to court and the "petition" in which the landlord or 
his agent requests the court to allow the eviction of the tenant from 
the apartment. The petition should be examined to see if it is for 
non-payment of rent (see upper left hand corner of"petition"). If it 
is for any other reason than non-payment a lawyer should be consulted 
immediately. hese two papers are printed on bo sides of an 6 by 
13” sheet of paper. The original petition signed by a Marshall or any 
other person is invalid and A FRAUD ON THE COURT. The 'dispossess" may 
be served either in person or, as is more likely, by "nail and mail."; 
that is, after attempting unsuccessfully to serve it upon a person of 
suitable age in the apartment, one copy is attached to the door and one 
cOpy of it is mailed to the tenant at his home address. The "disposses: 
must _be answered within the prescribed five day period. This may be 
done in writing by the tenant's lawyer or by the tenant in person at the 
office of the clerk of the court. If there is a legitimate question as 
to whether proper service of the "dispossess" was made on the tenant, | 
or whether the "petition" was signed by the landlord or his authorized 
agent, the tenant should make a "Special appearance” and put the case — 
down for "traverse". To answer the "dispossess” where the service is. 
not in question, the tenant should state to the clerk that he wishes to 
enter a "General Denial" and in addition state that he wishes to raise 
the issue of "abatement of rent” because of constructive eviction -- 

to wit, failure to repair hazardous violations.” The tenant, and all 
witnesses must be in court on the trial date. The tenant should also 
have with him the noney orders for the rent in the event the Judge re- — 
quires that the rent be deposited in court. 


What if the Tenant receives an eviction notice? 


An eviction notice may not be issued except after a trial or after 
the failure of the tenant to answer a dispossess. It is not inconcei- 
vable however, that a Marshall's eviction notice will be the first ) 
paper which the tenant receives. In such a case, a tenant may apply 
to have the judgment dispossessing him because of his default vacated 
with the request that a new trial date be set in order that he may 
present his defense. This must be done by an "ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE" 
supported by an affidavit by the tenant telling the facts of the case 
(see appendix for samples of such order to show cause and affidavit). 
At least four copies of the show cause order and affidavit must be 
prepared. The "Original Order" should be signed by the judge sitting > 
in Civil Court, Special Term, Part II, or, under emergency conditions, 
by any judge of the Civil Court of Supreme Court. All changes and } 
additions on the "Original Order" must be copied in block printing on 
the copies and one copy must then be served on the Marshall and another 
on the landlord's attorney or on the landlord, if no attorney is listec 


What if the Landlord or his agent evicts the Tenant? 


An eviction by any person other than. a Marshall of the City of 
New York (or a sheriff under certain circumstancesjis a CRIMINAL 


OFFENSE. 


How to take the Landlord to Court. 
Many of the more serious willful violations will subject the land- 
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lord to criminal penalties. Section 2040 of the Penal Law provides: 
Any leasor, agent, manager, superintendent or janitor of any building . 
or any part thereof, the lease or rentalareement whereof by its terms, 
expressed or implied, requires the furnishing of hot or cold water, 
heat, light, power, elevator service, telephone service or any other 
service or facility to any occupant of said building, who willfully or 


intentionally fails to furnish such water, heat, light, power, elevator. 


service, telephone service or other service or facility at any time 
when the same are necessary to the proper or customary use of such 
building, or part thereof, or any leasor, agent manager, superintend- 
ent or janitor who willfully and intentionally interferes with the 
quiet enjoyment of the leased premises by such occupant, is guilty of 
an offense, punishable by imprisonment in a county jail or workhouse 
for a term not exceeding six months, or by a fine not exceeding fifty 
dollars, or by placing on probation for a term not to exceed two years, 
or by all or any of these punishments. 


A summons for such violation will be issued by the clerk of Part. 
7B of the Criminal Court, 52 Chambers Street, upon application by the 
tenant. A violation by the landlord may be considered willful or in- 
tentional if it is a repeated or continuing one and/or if he has know- 
ledge of a serious deficiency and does nothing to remedy it. It is 
probable that the hazardous violations out lined above would fit the 
language of the statute which refers to “any other service or facility" 
When the summons is served it must be served on the landlord or other 
person named as defendant. It is suggested that the summons not be 
sought against a landlord in his corporate name by the tenant who is 
making the complaint. If necessary, the tenant may request the assist- 
ance of any police officer in making service of the summons on the 


landlord. 
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It. HOW TO FILE A COMPLAINT AGAINST THE POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Civilian Complaint Review Board 


This Board was established five years ago as the result of citizer 
pressure. It was a compromise, as the demand had been for a review 
agency independent of the police department. (A bill, #394, has now 
been introduced into the City Council to do this. Philadelphia and 
Rochester have such boards. ) 


Despite its name, the present Board is an agency within the 
Police Department composed entirely of high-ranking police officials. 
It is headed by Deputy Police Commissioner Walter Arm; who is, roughly 
speaking, the Police Department's public relations man. 


All complaints about actions by the police are forwarded to this 
aeeee whether made to the Mayor, the Police Commissioner, or other 
officials. 


Who can make a complaint? 


The complaint can be made by the aggrieved person (the victim) or 
by another citizen, such as a lawyer or an organization officer. 


Where to send it? 


It is a good tactic to send the complaint to the Mayor or the 
Commissioner, even though you know it is going to be referred to the 
Board. This lays a better basis for going back to the Mayor with a 
political demand for justice, as contrasted with the technical, legal 
process within the department. It is also better for publicity pur- 
poses if the case is one you want to take to the press immediately. 


Send a carbon of your complaint to the Workers Defense League, 
112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N.Y. You are more apt to get 
attention if the police know an independent agency is interested. And 
it will alert the WDL in case you need legal help from them on the case 


What to say? 


Tell the nature of the injury (beating, interference with legiti- 
mate acitivty such as distributing leaflets, etc.). Identify the | 
police involved if you can (i.e., by number on badge, licence plate 
of police car, ie If you can't, give the exact time and place. 
The department can identify an officer from that, unless he: was off 


duty. 


Follow-up 


Write a follow-up letter once every week to ask what is being 
done. A case has been reported which was investigated and closed by 
the Police Department in two weeks without any notification to the 
complaining party. 
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Procedure 


The complaint is forwarded from the person to whom it is origi- 
nally made to the Board. (The complainant may be told to file a com- 
plaint at the precinct; and if so this should be done; but having 
notified a higher authority will help ensure his being treated with 
respect at the precinct.) The Board then will refer the complaint to 
the area divisional commander. Either the commander or someone ap- 
pointed by him serves as investigating officer. This officer notifies 
the complaining party of a time for an investigating conference. 


This conference is the only hearing. 


The entire police contingent involved is present, including the 
commanding officer responsible (usually the precinct captain unless 
special police are involved). A representative of the Civilian Com- 


plaint Review Board attends. 


The person making the complaint should bring all his witnesses anc 
all evidence available (evidence other than witnesses might be doctor’: 
or hospital bills in case of injury if medical personnel will not come 
or send affidavits; injured property such as torn up leaflets, and so 
on); his lawyer if he has one. This will be the only opportunity to 
to present evidence. aa) ce 


Time Involved 


If pressed, the investigation can be carried through to its final 
decision by the Board in five to six weeks. Follow-up must be continue 
after the hearing as regularly as before. 


Suits against the City 


In cases of assault by police, suits can be filed against the 
City of New York. This is true regardless of whether or not an arrest 


and/or conviction has taken place. 


Such suits cause trouble for the Gorporation Counsel and expense 
to the City. They are therefore very useful as an indirect means of 
getting the City to influence the police to cut down on brutality, re- 


gardless of the outcome in the Courts. 

If a suit has been filed, the CCR Board will not consider a case. 
But an raeres party has = cays to file suit. Therefore a complaint 
can be ed w e Boa and presse © conclusion well within the 
90 day limit and a court case filed afterwards. This is another 
reason for continuous follow-up. 


ear ne 


East Harlem Committee. 


"people who live or work in East Harlem who have complaints against 
the police should know that a local committee to help them has been 
formed there. It is called the Police-Community Relations Committee 
and its chairman is Hector Valez. He should be telephoned at AT9-7023 


and told about any incidents. 
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APPENDIX 


CIVIL COURT OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK 


Landlord 


Tenant 


STATE OF NEW YORK " 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK) § 


» being duly sworn, deposes and says 

That I am the tenant herein and am fully familiar with 
all the facts and circumstances of the within matter. That I am 
making this affidavit in support of my application for an ORDER re- 
quiring the landlord to SHOW CAUSE why the judgment and Final Order 
for the Landlord entered herein ON DEFAULT should not be vacated and 
set aside and why the case should not be put down on the Landlord and 
Tenant Calendar for trial. 

That this is an action by the landlord for my eviction from 
my apartment in a rent-controlled multiple dwelling located at 

» County of » City and State of New York because 
of non-payment of rent. 

That the first knowledge I received that the landlord had 
commenced this action was on the day of » 1964 when I received 
a Marshall's Notice of Eviction stating that I would be physically 
evicted from my apartment on the day of ‘ I never receivec 
the Precept and Petition, either personally by mail, by finding it 
attached to my door, by having it left with a member of my family in 
my apartment or by any other means. Had I known that the landlord 
had commenced this action, I certainly would have entered an answer. 

That (I have been advised by my attorney 


and) I truly believe that I have a good and meritorious defense to 
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the action herein-to wit: that I have been constructively evicted 
from my apartment due to the landlord's willful failure to correct 
numerous hazardous violations and that therefore I am entitled to an 


abatement of rent. 


That I feel entitled to my day in Court and to a trial of 
the issues herein. That failure to grant this application will create 
a hardship to myself and my family consisting of 


That no previous application has been made for the relief 
sought herein. 

WHEREFORE I respectfully request that this Court Order the 
landiord TO SHOW CAUSE why the Final Order and judgment should not 
be vacated and set aside, why my default should not be reopened, why 
the case should not be set down on the Calendar for trial and for 


such other and further relief as to the Court may seem just and proper, 


“Tenant's Signature 


Sworn to before me this 


day of 1964, 


Notary's Signature 


~Notary's Stamp 
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» State of New York, Cotinty of *) 2) 228s eu PETITIONER'S AFFIDAVIT AS ‘TO MATLING 


+ being dnlysworn, says that he is 
Petitioner in the within proceeding. 


ej OF, F749) i Bei esti es,” 
That the property sought to be recovered is No. afi 
That copies of the petition and precept in the within proceeding were mailed to No. 
= a 


my That the Petitioner has information or written notice that the Tenant—resides—is employed—has a place of business—has its principal | 
pnce-“has its place of business at said address.°That ‘the source of Petitioner’s information or notice is 


- a ; 
ie 


®) That the Petitioner lacks:information or written notice of any address where the Tenant—resides—is employed—has a place of 
business—has its principal office—place. of business in’ the State of New York, other than the address of the property sought to be recovered. 


NOTE: Use either paragraph (a), or (>) —strike out unused paragraph. 


Sworn to before me this day of . 19 Petitioner 
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State of New York, County of PERSONAL SERVICE OF PRECEPT AND PETITION 
being duly sworn, says that he is over the age of 18 years and not a 
party to this proceeding, that on the day of , 19 » at o’clock in the noon, he 
served the within Precept and Petition on ; 
the Tenant’ therein by delivering to and leaving with 
personally, true copies thereof, and that such service was made at No. 
Borough of City of New York, and that he knew the person (corporation) so served to be the person (corporation) 
mentioned and described as the Tenant in said petition and precept and the said 
to be an officer thereof, to wit: its 
Sworn to before me this day of 19 ; . aa . 
State of New York, County of parece SERVICE OTHER THAN PERSONAL 
| being duly sworn, says that he is over 
18 years of age and not a party to this proceeding, that on the day of 19 , at o’clock M. 


he served the within precept and petition with a copy of section 1422 of the Civil Practice Act endorsed thereon, upon 
the Tenant therein named, 


at No. a the property sought to be recovered,— 


Game: by gaining admittance to said property and delivering to and leaving true copies thereof personally with 
, IC 
a person of proper age and discretion, 


who was willing to receive same and who resided — was employed at said property. 


CONSPICUOUS by affixing true copies thereof upon a conspicuous part, to wit: — the entrance door 


PLACE 
SERVICE of the said property; that he was unable to gain 
admittance thereat or to find a person of proper age and discretion willing to receive same. 
MAILING That on the day of 19 , he mailed copies of the petition and precept 


in the within proceeding with section 1422 of the Civil Practice Act andetecd thereon, properly enclosed in a post- 
paid wrapper addressed to the Tenant at 
which is the Tenant’s residence—principal place of business—the property sought to be recovered—by depositing 
the same in a post office—branch post office—sub-station—finance station—letter box—mail chute—official deposi- 
tory maintained by the United States at 


Sworn to before me this day of 19 | eo 


~ 
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Civil Court of the City of New Bork, 
County of Index No. a. a 
Landlord 
Address 
against 
Tenant pt 
) | Non-Payment 
Address (Dwelling) ’ 
Undertenant 
Address 


First name of Tenant and/or Undertenant being fictitious and unknown to petitioner, 
Person intended being in possession of the premises herein described 


The People of the State of New Pork: 
To the Tenant | 


and Undertenant above 
named and described, in possession of the premises hereinafter described or claiming possession thereof: 


Greeting: You are hereby required forthwith to remove from the premises designated and 
described as follows, to wit: 


side in house 


the rooms on the floor, Apartment No. 

and premises known as Number Ave., Street, 

Borough of City of New York, or show cause at the Civil Court of the City 

of New York, County of before the Clerk of said court at his office at 
| in the 

Borough of , in the City of New York, within *FIVE.DAYS after the service of this 


precept, why the possession of said premises should not be awarded and delivered to the said landlord. 


TAKE NOTICE that if you fail to interpose and establish any defense that you may have to the 
allegations of the petition, you may be precluded from asserting such defense or the claim on which it is 
based in any other proceeding or action. 

Take notice that demand is made in the petition herein for judgment against you, the tenant for 
the sum of $ with interest thereon from , 19 


CGlitness, Hon. 
Civil Court at the City of New York, dated the 


one of the Judges of our said 
day of Mk ; 


(READ CAREFULLY) 


To the above named Tenant: 


TAKE NOTICE that, if the premises designated and described in the foregoing precept are occu- 
pied by you for DWELLING PURPOSES, and you file no answer with the clerk WITHIN FIVE DAYS 
after service thereof upon you, the issuing of a WARRANT DISPOSSESSING you from said premises 
will be STAYED without application to the Court until TEN DAYS AFTER SERVICE OF THESE 
PAPERS upon you. This provision shall apply only to property actually occupied for dwelling purposes 
by the tenant named in the precept. 


* Court hours, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
During July and August, enquire about earlicr closing hour, 
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- 'B 206D—Original Petition, Non-Payment of Rent. b JULIUS BLUMBERG, INC., LAW BLANK PUBLISHERS , 
Dwelling, Civil Court. 


80 EXCHANGE PLACE AT BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


To the Civil Court of the City of New York, County of 
The petition of of said City, respectfully shows that 


your Petitioner 
is the Agent in respect to the premises hereinafter described of 


who is the Owner in fee and Landlord of the premises hereinafter described, and that your petitioner as such 
Agent for said Landlord on or about the day of 19 
entered into an agreement with 


: First name of Tenant and/or Undertenant 
being fictitious and unknown to petitioner, Person intended being in possession of the premises herein described 
as Tenant thereof, and that by the terms of said agreement, the said Tenant hired from said Landlord 


FOR DWELLING PURPOSES the premises described and designated as follows: 
the Rooms on the floor, Apartment No. side in house 


and premises known as Number | 
Street which is situated within the territorial jurisdiction of the Civil Court of the City of New York, 


County of and that the said Tenant, in and by said agreement undertook and promised to 
pay to the said Landlord the sum of $ per payable monthly 
in advance on the day of each month for the use and occupation of said premises. 
That said Tenant entered into the possession of said premises and still occupies the same. | 
That on the day of - , 19 ~— , there was due to said Landlord under and 
_. by virtue of said agreement the sum of $ for | 


rent of said premises before described, to wit, from 


the day of , 19 tothe — = day of » 19 


and your petitioner further shows that said rent has been duly demanded personally from the said Tenant since 
the same became due, and that said Tenant has made default in the payment of said rent pursuant to the agree- 


ment under which the said premises are held, and that said Tenant and : 
Undertenant 


holds over and continues in possession of said premises without the permission of the said Landlord after default 
in the payment of the rent as aforesaid and that your petitioner is duly authorized to institute and maintain these 
Proceedings to dispossess said Tenant and those claiming possession under the said Tenant. That your petitioner 
herein demands judgment from the Tenant 


for rent in arrears during the month of 
at $ per month; said rent being due and payable on the day 
of said respective month , and that the total rent in arrears is $ 


That the rent demanded herein is no greater than the maximum rent established and fixed by the City Rent and 
Rehabilitation Administrator or prescribed by the City Rent and Rehabilitation Law of The City of New York. 
That the property herein sought to be recovered (is) (is not) the residence address of the Tenant and Under- 


tenants herein. 


WHEREFORE, your petitioner prays for a final order awarding to the Landlord the possession of said premises 
together with costs of these proceedings, and for a Warrant to remove said Tenant and Undertenant from the 


possession of said premises; and for a judgment for rent in arrears for the sum of $ with interest 
from the day of , 19 , together with costs and disbursements in this action. 
Dated, New York, , 19 

Petitioner. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF ss. 


| being duly sworn deposes and says that 
deponent is the petitioner in the foregoing petition and has heard read said petition and that the contents of said 
petition by said petitioner subscribed are true to the knowledge of deponent, except as to those matters therein 
stated to be alleged on information and belief, and as to those matters deponent believes the same to be true. 


That deponent is the agent of said Landlord and all the material allegations set forth in said Petition are within the personal knowl- 
edge of deponent as agent for said Landlord for which reason this verification is made by this deponent and not by said Landlord. 


That the reason this verification is not made by the Landlord in person is that the said Landlord is a domestic corporation and 


your deponent is an officer thereof to wit its and that the information above stated 


is from the books and records of the corporation. 
Sworn to before me this | 
, 19 


day of 


Attorney for Landlord 
Office and Post Office Address 


Civil Court of the City of New York 
County ‘of 7 : j of ; 
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Index No. | Year 

Landlord 

Address 

against 

Tenant 

Address 
Undertenant 

Address 


Petition — DWELLING — Non-Payment 


—_ 


Precept issued day of ioe |: ake oes 
Precept served............ day of . _ eS. 
Precept returned........ day of ee 
Tenant appeurs.......... day of | Beinn 
but fails to answer. 

Tenant answers.......... day of _ 
Answer is 
Set for trial................ day of ye eae 
Landlord notified.............. day of 19 
Tenant notified...........day of ; lies 
Sufficiency of answer referred 

-to court : Senin 

Raises. issue. 
Judge 
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A STATEMENT ON 
HOUSING POLICY 


CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


OF NEW YORK 


The following is areprint of an address by Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, delivered at the Joint Conference 
of the National and New York State Committees 
Against Discrimination in Housing at the Park Lane 
Hotel, October 12, 1956. 


The City Commission on Human Rights accepts 
this document as a basic statement of policy and an 
official charge to achieve a truly open city—a city in 


whith all families may bargain competitively for 


available housing with the knowledge that none shall 
be barred the right to seek shelter because of race, 
color, religion or ethnic origin. 


STANLEY H. LOWELL 
Chairman 
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I" BEHALF of the people of New York City, I take particular 
pleasure in greeting this Joint Conference of the National and 
New York State Committees Against Discrimination in Housing. 
Your cooperation with members of the State Legislature and the City 
Council has been largely responsible for the enactment of compre- 
hensive statutes prohibiting discrimination in publicly-aided housing 
because of race, color, religion, national origin or ancestry. Your 
consistent collaboration with the Office of the Mayor and City agen- 
cies responsible for administration of these housing programs has 
served to assist in the day to day implementation of these statutes. 


We believe our town provides an especially apt forum in which to 
consider your program and policies for the year ahead. This is so, 
first, because we are able to cite with you distinctive achievements in 
the attainment of non-discrimination in publicly-assisted housing, and 
secondly, we are concerned as you are with the ways and means to 
meet new problems which have arisen to challenge our pre-eminence 
as a City with truly democratic living patterns. 


We early realized that the fundamental approach to the elimination 
of discriminaton in housing was and is the production of large supplies 
of new dwellings for families of low and moderate incomes and the 
opening up of new and old housing to families of all racial and ethnic 
groups in accordance with their need and ability to pay. In the face 
of all types of difficulties, we have driven ahead with the building of 
low rent and middle income housing. We have used all types of 
Federal, State and local aids, and discovered new ones; we have had 
the aid of unions, profit and non-profit corporations, private founda- 
tions, cooperatives. These thousands of new dwellings every year 
come under the jurisdiction of our public policy requiring non-dis- 
crimination. In the implementation of this policy, the City Housing 
Authority and other municipal agencies have attained a high measure 
of success in assuring equal opportunity to all residents to live in 
decent, sanitary and healthful living quarters. Our City thereby has 
helped to establish the fact that families of various racial, ethnic and 
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religious backgrounds may live as neighbors in mutual respect and 
harmony. We have been able to utilize governmental aids and powers 
to assure to minority group families in publicly-assisted housing that 
which was and still is denied them in private housing—the right to 
bargain for shelter in an open market. 


E HAVE come to recognize, however, that in the face of recent 
W population shifts in our city, the general application of non- 
discrimination in the selection of tenants may still result in de facto 
segregation in publicly-assisted housing which is also prohibited by the 
laws and public policy of this city. In response to job opportunities, 
the numbers of our Negro, Puerto Rican and other racial and ethnic 
group citizens have rapidly increased. Private housing, new or old, is 
not freely available to them in all parts of the city; this results in 
heavy concentration of these families in those sections of the city 
which are open to them. Further, these same over-crowded neighbor- 
hoods have generally been the ones designated for clearance and re- 
development. Displaced low-income families are granted tenant selec- 
tion priority by law in public housing; the other relocatees must be 
absorbed in private housing in those sections where they are accepted. 


Early in August, your State Committee cited the fact that the loca- 
tion of publicly-assisted housing within such neighborhoods of minority 
concentration could but serve to effect de facto racial or ethnic segre- 
gation in spite of, or even as the result of, the enforcement of non- 
discrimination regulations in the selection of tenants. You suggested 
site selection principles, the further exploration of management tech- 
niques to achieve integration, and you recommended that, for the 
next two years, we avoid the clearance of minority slums for the 
development of publicly-assisted housing. Your Committee and other 
groups have cited the inordinate impact upon minority group families, 
small businesses and churches of displacement and relocation associ- 
ated with slum clearance. As the result of our discussion in August, 
I appointed an interdepartmental committee for further study and 
recommendations to me. My statement to you tonight is based upon 
the findings of that Committee. In addition, representatives of your 
New York State Committee have held a number of conferences with 
the New York City Housing Authority relative to racial aspects of 
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site selection and the application of management techniques to 
achieve integration. I trust that those conferences will continue and 
achieve productive working agreements. In addition, I anticipate and 
urge your holding such conferences with other city departments con- 
cerned with the planning and production of housing, with clearance 
and redevelopment and with the relocation of families. 


Further, in the matter of relocation, the Board of Estimate at my 
suggestion issued a set of seven principles to guide relocation in the 
effectuation of the Lincoln Square Project. It is our intent that these 
principles will serve as guides to assure the best possible job of reloca- 
tion wherever displacement of families and businesses is involved. We 
ask your careful appraisal of these principles and your cooperation in 
attaining their consistent application and improvement. 


In reference to sites for publicly-assisted housing developments, we 4 
have consistently sought to utilize open land wherever feasible. A 
considerable proportion of the public housing program has been devel- 
oped on vacant sites. However, the really available supply of such land ‘3 
diminishes with the expansion of the city. In some areas, we are faced 
with local community opposition to the use of vacant land for public y 
housing. The cooperation of your constituent organizations in various - 
parts of the city could prove helpful in the reorientation of neighbor- 4 
hood and borough-wide attitudes in this regard. Our City Housing 
agencies will continue to exert every effort to utilize vacant land in 
every possible instance and confer carefully with public interest groups 
and the Commission on Intergroup Relations wherever racial and ethnic 
considerations are involved in clearance operations. 


I" ORDER that we may avoid racial or ethnic segregation or other 
forms of discrimination I am calling upon our City Commission on 
Intergroup Relations, working in association with my office and the 
City Planning Commission, to consult with city agencies concerned 
with the planning, site selection, development, marketing, tenanting 
and management of housing accommodations and associated facilities. 
The purpose will be to recommend any shifts in emphasis or adapta- 
tions of policy and procedure to assure the maintenance and extension 
of sound, democratic living patterns wherever public assistance is 


*Since March 1962, the City Commission on Human Rights (CCHR). 
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involved. I will expect that the Commission will also help to mobilize 
community resources for the wide interpretation of the city’s objec- 
tives. In this regard, its work will parallel and complement the work 
of the Commission on Integration now at work in the Board of 
Education to effect the integration of public schools. The relation of 
schools, neighborhood and housing are inextricably intertwined. 


T HROUGH these steps, we should be able to continue to assure that 

public-assisted housing will make its measure of contribution to a 
truly integrated city. The chief obstacle to the attainment of this 
goal, however, lies in the practices of the owners and managers of 
private housing, new and existing. This housing is not subject to anti- 
discrimination housing laws although it constitutes the major propor- 
tion of the city’s dwelling accommodations. In our efforts to clear 
slums and renew areas of our city, these restrictions in the housing 
market prevent the free movement of our families of different back- 
grounds in accordance with their desires and ability to pay. Numerous 
analyses by governmental and private organizations have found that 
racial discrimination and segregation in housing constitute a major 
barrier to city improvement. The tenant relocation report of the City 
Planning Commission adopted by the Board of Estimate in January 
1954, and the report of the Mayor’s Committee for Better Housing of 
June 1955, documented this finding. There is wide agreement also 
that housing discrimination provides a sharp focus for intergroup 
tension and conflict which are detrimental to sound relationships 
between groups in our city. 


The Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs Law, enacted by the City Council in 
1951, declared that any discrimination and segration in housing is 
against public policy. In Local Law No. 55, which took effect July 1, 
1955, the City Council found that “discrimination” threatens the 
tights and privileges of the city’s inhabitants and ‘‘menaces the insti- 
tutions of a free democratic state.”” The Council defined “‘discrimina- 
tion” as “any difference in treatment based on race, creed, color, 
national origin and ancestry and shall include segregation.” This law 
created the Commission on Intergroup Relations as a city department 
to eliminate “discrimination” whether it be effected by public agencies 
or private corporations, groups, or individuals. It is clear that private 


as well as public housing falls within this jurisdiction. I shall, there- 
fore, expect that the Commission working in association with my 
office and in cooperation with other city departments shall take every 
step within its power to attain the cooperation of private builders, 
lenders and real estate interests with the city’s open housing policy. 
I am asking that the Commission, based on its negotiations and find- 
ings, will recommend to me any additional administrative or legislative 
steps found necessary to apply the. city’s declared open housing policy 
to the private housing supply.” 


T HE OBJECTIVE of this city’s policy is clearly that every resource 

and facility of the city and its departments be utilized in every 
possible way to remove from the housing supply any restrictions based 
upon race, religion and national origin. As a matter of morality as well 
as law, all New Yorkers must have the right to bargain for their 
shelter in a freely open, competitive housing market. Our effort is to 
establish the right and the opportunity of anyone to live in any 
neighborhood or move to any other neighborhood as his desire and 
income may dictate. 


As our city departments apply the policies and practices I have out- 
lined to achieve the public policy reaffirmed herein, we shall not find 
it necessary to deprive any neighborhood of the opportunity for rede- 
velopment. Instead, we should drive ahead, full speed, with the devel- 
opment of housing to meet the needs of all of our people, clear slums, 
and renew neighborhoods in all parts of the city. Our city has led the 
nation in its adoption and implementation of non-discrimination re- 
quirements in the selection of tenants for publicly-assisted dwellings. 
We ask the continued cooperation of governmental agencies and private 
organizations to help us accept the higher challenge of a free, open, 
integrated city. Our appeal is for the fundamental property rights of 
all individuals, the sanctity of law and the highest morality of man’s 
relation to man. I will anticipate that you of the State Committee on 
Discrimination in Housing will be with us in this fight for the duration. 


1. In December, 1957 the City of New York enacted the Sharkcy-Brown-lsaacs law, prohibiting 
discrimination in all private multiple dwellings and in one or two family homes which are 
built in developments of 10 or more houses. The Law was later amended to cover all 
private housing in New York City, except in apartments or bouses in which the owner 
or owners continue to reside. 
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term referring to the devastation of an entire city block by the single strike 


of a huge aerial bomb; 2. devious method used (today) by unscrupulous 
real estate promoters to prevent the integration of a white neighborhood 
by encouraging rumors that property values will go down and the com- 
munity turned into a “ghetto” if Negroes are permitted to move in; 
3. Instigation of panic-selling, at great loss, of homes by white owners to 
conscienceless realtors who resell same homes to Negro buyers at shockingly 
inflated prices; 4. to cause collapse of a peaceful, friendly community 


and create a newly segregated neighborhood. 
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George C. Scott as Neil Brock, the social worker, 
and Ruby Dee and Earle Hyman as the Marsdens, 
star in “No Hiding Place,” a realistic drama which 
poignantly traces the events that befall a white com- 
munity into which the Negro family has just moved. 

Suburbia is the setting for this prize-winning TV 
play, but the story can, and is, taking place in cities 
and towns across the country... in the north... the 
south .. . the east . . . and west. | 

“NO HIDING PLACE” provides no pat answers 
or solutions, but it does provoke earnest soul-search- 
ing on the part of all who see it. WHAT WOULD 
YOU DO? SELL? STAY PUT? BECOME 
FRIENDS WITH YOUR NEW NEGRO NEIGH- 
BORS? | 


Fears that their neigh- 
borhood will disintegrate 
and property values will 
be deflated, beset the 
home-owners as the 
scheming real estate 


agents launch their block 

busting attack. ; 

Dissension and mistrust Dh 

add to the perplexing ce 3 
dilemma facing the neigh- A film revealing shocking 
bors as they consider the practices by unethical 
advice of the social worker real estate dealers which 
against the dire warnings ae 

of the local real estate foment discrimination 
dealers. in home ownership. 


na information 


f write to: 
“No Hiding Place,” of the popular CBS-TV series “East Side-West ‘ Anti-Defamation League 
Side,’”’ received the 1964 Television Award of the Anti-Defamation / of B’nai B'rith 
League. A David Susskind Production written by Millard Lampell; f 315 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 100: 


or Contact your 


executive producer, Arnold Perl. A black and white, 16 mm. sound 
Regional ADL Office 


film running for 50 min., it is available for rental at a nominal fee. 
Purchase price: $250. | 
Real estate associations and home owner groups, educators, st | 


dents, church organizations and other civic and human relatigfi 
groups will find this an entertaining and provocative film for sfud 
and discussion of a most timely theme. (Free discussion guides 
accompany the film.) : _ Not cleared for TV 
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CHAPTER I 


‘PROGRAM FOR THE ANALSSIS Ck RENT CONTROL 


In developing this program, considerable attention has been paid to 
several non-technical elements in the sitvation; The claims of the 
landlord group, the need to dramatize rent control issues, the re- 
lation of the housing problem to rent control, tenarntegroup pressure 
to strengthen rent control, and, finally, the desivability for recom- 
mending or proposing solutions to housing protlems through other means 
than decontrol. 


It has further been assumed that the landlord's and city's points of 
view will be fully axd adequately expressed by those groups, but that 
the point of view of the tenant will primarily be explored by this 
study. This is a simplification of the fact, of course, since the 
studies undertaken by the RRA generally are favorable to the position 
of the tenant, It is a necessary bias, nevertheless, for the RRA has 
obligations to both landlords and tenants, and carefully avoids pre- 
senting the tenant areument as forcefully as it can be made. This is 
not only because RRA finds it necessary to stay somewhat in the middle 
of the landlord-tenant conflict, but because the RRA may also not be 
as responsive to tenants in their own programs and administration as 
tenants would like, 


This program has therefore been develoved with a built-in bias in 
favor of the tenant point of view. Whiie every effort is made to 
maintain an objective position and to base concl:sions or positions 
on facts, no appreciable effort has been made to sclve problems to 
everyone's satisfaction, What is being aimed for is a program which 
is satisfactory to the tenmts, which is responsive to their needs, 
which takes their problems into account, 


The Landlord Argument 


There are several basic issues in rent control, many of which are 
necessarily dealt with summarily in this report. One of these is the 
question of constitutionality., In brief, the landlord argument is 
that no emergency exists, and that rent control is defeating its own 
stated vurposes, Briefly the arguments are as follows: 


le No housing emergency exists: The vacancy rates (which 
should include all vacant units whether not ready for occupancy, sea~ 
sonal, or withdrawn from the market) are large enough to return the 
housing market to private control. Even if the vacancy rate (as ex~ 
panded) is less than 5 percent, no housing emergency would exist. The 
5 percent rate is unreasonable, and it was declared unreasonable in 
Philadelphia where rents were decontrolled despite a less than 5 pere 
cent vacancye 


2e 


2e Rent control is now defeatine its own purpose. The une 
equalized rents now vrevailing in many buildings means that newer ten- 
ants are subsidizing older tenants with the same space. Residential 
Slums are being created by rent control - maintenance is worse, Re- 
habilitation will never get under way until controls are eased, Too 
many people ~ who have good incomes - are getting a free ride under 
rent control. New housing demand is being depressed by people who can 
pay more for housing, but who prefer to remain in their rent-controlled 
apartments at low rents. Rent control shows small families in big 
apartments. | 


In this study, we will not deal with the constitutional question as 
such, though landlord grovps insist the: will test the issue in court. 
But the study will attempt to throw some light on some of the claims 
of the Landlord: 


a. Vacancy rates are high enough to justify decontrol even 
if less than 5 percent. There is no housing emergency. 


be Unegualized rents in the same building means that newer 
tenants are subsidizing older tenants with the same space. 


ce Residential slums are being created by rent control. 


de Rehabilitation will never get under way until controls 
are eased. 


€. Too many people are getting a free ride under rent control. 


f. New housing demand is depressed by higher income families 
living under rent control. 


ge Rent control induces small adult families to retain large 
apartments. 


If rents are decontrolled, the landlords claim that rehabilitation will 
get under way, that the subsidizing of older by newer tenants will cease, 
that maintenance will improve, that few hardships will be suffered, that 
rent increases will not be exorbitant, that new building will be spurred, 
that the city's tax base willbe improved, the free ride of many middle in- 
come families will cease, and that smatl households will stop holding 
big apartments, all of which, when added up amounts to a general increase 
in housing quality and quantity and inthe city's financial position. 


Even if rent controls are not completely removed, these landlord argu- 
ments are the crux of the developing rent control battle, In addition 
to the demands for total decontrol, the landlords will be making demands 
for easing of controls and improvements in administration - all of which 
reflect their basic position. These include the following: 
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a. Remove small property owners, those owning less than 
12 (or 9) units, from all controls. 


b, Fair and equitable treatment for landlords by the RRA, 
The implication of this reneral demand is reflected in the individual 
demands, but has a lite of its own. It says that if rents must be 
controlled, at least Let the landlord make a "fair" profit, unfettered 
by masses of red tape. 


ce Offer "fair" rent boosts to property owners who expend 
considerable sums or money in the process of mocifying outmoded units. 


do Offer "fair" rent boosts to property owners who create 
large apartments from small apartments through rehabilitation, 


ee Eliminste the administrative snarl by which the "city is 
bogged down with a mass of applications that will require years to dis-~ 
pose of under current administrative practises," 


f. Give a 15 percent rent increase to all apartments which 
haven't had one since 1953. 


g,. High onevating costs such as union wages and tax increases 
should be the basis for automatic increases passed on to the tenmts. 


he Decontrol vacanciss as they develop. 


i. Immediate decontrol of ivxury apartments - at $250 a month 
or more. 


je Prepare phased decontrol orders for all housing, leading 
to the final elimination of rent control. | 


Summary of the Landlord Argument: Rent control is not needed because 

of any housing emergency. If one existed, it no longer does, even if 

the vacancy rate is not 5 percent. If people getting a free ride on 

rent control and if those small householcs holding larger apartments 

were forced to look to the vrivate market for new housing or for smaller 
apartments for the price they are now paying, the critical shortage 

would not exist. Not only would the housing emergency be revealed as 

- something actually perpetuated by rent control, but decontrol would spur 
new building, the possibility of reasonable profits would spur rehabil- ~ 
itation, the tax base would be improvec, rents would not rise appreciably, 
there would be few hardships, etc. But if the city were to continue to 
deal with rent control politically rather than realistically, the city 
should at least take steps to free the lanclerd from unreasonable re- 
stricticns. It should drastically revise administrative practices, make 
it possible to get commensurate increases in rent for improvements of a 
basic sort, give 15 percent increases to those who haven't had them 


he 


(equalize upward), decontrol vacancies and luxury apartments, and in 
general, work toward ultimate decontrol, If we lose in court to have 
constitutionality challenged, if it is too politically dangerous to 
remove controls immediately, at least move to eliminate hardships on. 
landlords, remove basic restrictions on housing improvement, and grad-~ 
ually move toward decontrole 


The Tenant Case 


By contrast with the landlord argument for deccntrol, the tenant groups . 
have a different assessment of the housing. prcvolem aid therefore a dif- 
ferent position on rent control. They see, particularly for the low—._ 
income tenant, that the housing shortage is of en emergency nature, one ~ 
which will not be eliminated until there is a massive building program 
Of low-rent housing, They view rehabilitation with alarm until and un- 
less there is a massive subsidization program that foes along with it. 
Creating better housing conditions - whether the landla'd makes a profit 
or not - is the general position of the tenant groups: As a matter of 
fact, tenant groups blame the landlord as well as the city for the lack 
of maintenance of buildings. They believe it is no better with rent 
control than it is without, 


As with the landlords, tenant oriented grovps anc individuals have a 
variety of positions, ranging from considering housing as a public 
utility with contxcl of incomes as well as rents and sroup management 
of tenements, to those who merely want to see rent control extended and 
loopholes eliminated. Below are some of the more significant and gen- 
eral elements.cf a tenant positions 


a, Moratorium on the demolition o. structurally sound, 
habitable, rent-controlled housing. 


b. Elimination of the 6 plus 2 "hardship" provision of the 
rent law. 


ce Strengthening of the provisions on SPC's, particularly 
with respect to the enforcement of codes and registered rents. 


de Limiting the voluntary increases (15 percent) to two 
for any one apartment, Where there are more thantyo, rents should be 
rolled back. | 


e. Amortizing increases for new equipment. (such as stoves 
and refrigerators) over a longer perioc of time, making the monthly 
increase to the tenant smaller, and having the increase cease when the 
equipment has been fully paid for, 


Se 


| f. Allowing major capital improvements only with consent 
of 75 percent of the tenants, except where viclations must be eliminated. 


ge Put inccne naximums on rent-controlled apartments. 


7 h,. Put household size minimums and maximums on rent-controlled 
apartments. 


ie Re-control all decontrolled apartments. 


< 


j- Moratorium on conversions to types of arartments not 
-needed in the cormunity, 


k, Strict code enforcement - at a much more rapid pace ~ of 
all rent-controlled and other housing stocke 


3 le Vestepocket building in built-up areas on vacant land and 
massive low-rent building programs in predominantly; vacant areas. 


me Relocation prozram to permit overcrowded families to move 
into low-rent apartment areas in decent housing. 


Ne Empower RRA to make building inspections so that rent de- 
creases can be processed rapidly. 


0, City or non-profit takeover of prorerties whose landlords 
will not comply with the codese 


De Subsicization of rehabilitation so that tenants will not. 
have to pay more than the: can afford for rent. 


Ge Grov ownership or management of tenenents to insure ad-~ 
equate maintenance. 


Summary of Tenants Position: Tenants are largely considering the total 
housing picture in theii’ approach to rent control. So long as low-income 
groups are having trouble getting decent apartments at rents they can 
afford, they will oppose decontrol and ill want to strengthen rent con- 
trol.further. Their solution to the orodlem is to stop demolition of 
low-rent apartments and to build more o: them on vacant land wherever it 
can be found, Until this is dene anc the svpply of low-rent housing comes 
into balance with demand, they will fight to keep rents as low as possible. 


The most effective way this can be dcne is through limiting the increases 
available to landlords for new leases, fo: "hardship" cases, for major 
capital improvements, and for new equipment. They would further recontrol 
all decontrolled apartments. To increase the quality of housing, they > 
would subsidize rehabilitation, institute group management of buildings, 
takeover buildings landlords do not maintain properly, and take steps to 


make code enforcement work more rapidly and effectively. To make 

sure that the most efficient use is made of the standing stock of 
housing, they would want controls extended to include income maximums, 
household size minimums and maximums for apartments, recontrol of all 
decontrolled apartments, and a moratorium on conversion of large 
apartments to small ones (of types not needed by community). Finally, 
to begin to equalize opportunity, they would want a relocation program 
which would permit overcrowded families to move into decent housing at 
rents they could afford. 


Comparison of Landlord and Tenant Positions 


Both tenants and landlords agree that there is a housing problem, but 
they disagree on the seriousness of the problem and on the extent to 
which the landlords should be responsible for solving it. The land- 
lords come out the worst in this general argument: Their conténtion 
that decontrol will ease the snortage by forcing those who can afford 
it into new apartments and those with too-large quarters into smaller 
ones ignores a basic effect of decontrol: The end of full occupancy. 
Since profits are at a maximum when some apartments are vacant, de-=- 
control will have all the beneficial effects suggested by landlords, 
but some decidedly undesirable disadvantages as well. It reduces the 
total space available for tenancy; it increases the percentage of in- 
come paid for rent for those who can least afford it, and thus worsens 
the housing shortage. 


It is also clear that landlords and tenants have in common several 
criticisms of the city. Neither is happy with the administration of 
rent control, anc there is a general implication thas neither landlords 
nor tenants should bear the burden of poor housing. Ey imputation of 
both landlord anc tenant positions, the city is negligent in its treat- 
ment of the low income family. It is not providing housing for the 

low income groups throven its subsidy programs. On the one hand it 

is asking tenants to put up with bad housing; on the other it is asking 
landlords to put up with low profits. Neither alternative is acceptable, 
The city must really take this responsibility on, accept it, and provide 
the housing. 


The tenants are willing to sacrifice landlord >rofits to get decent 
housinge The landlords, on their part, are willing to sacrifice decent 
housing to keep their profits. This suggests that as a point of ac- 
commodation between landlords and tenants, a joint effort to get the 
city to accept its responsibility for the decent housing of low-income 
families would be a judicious move, Thus, one of the basic issues re- 
vealed is the question of providing decent housing at rents people can 
afford. While this question would geem to be removed somewhat from the 
rent control argument, it is central to it. Among the elements of this 
issue are the following: 
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ae Since landlords will not willingly accept reduced profits 
and tenants will] not willingly accent rents higher than they can afford, 
it behoves the city, state and federal government to promote a program 
of low-rent housing, both new and rehabilited, which will result in a 
massive net gain in housing for low income groups. 


be Since some landlords will not willingly maintain their 
properties, the city must devise a way for taking over such properties 
and developing ownership and management structures which will permit 
proper maintenance at rents people can afford. 


c, In order to make sure that neople who need rent controlled 
apartments get them, re-control or income maximums and household size 
minimums should be added to the control mechanisms. Similarly, to ine 
sure that the greatest use is made of existing stock, conversion controls 
should be added, and reasonable restrictions against the demolition of 
structurally sound, habitable low-rent housing should be enforced. 


The question of increased controls runs headlong into general opposition. 
Landlords will oppose any form of increased control; tenants, too, would 
not like some of the suggested additional controls. But it is perhaps 
only with additional controls that there can be a maximization of housing 
utilization, | 


While landlords and tenants should bend together to demand a responsible 
attitude on the part of the city, teerd the provision of decent housing, 

a general improvement in the sitv:.ti0n will not follow immediately even 

if they do band together. Even if the city does accept the responsibility, 
it will be years before the situation will rermit for @econtrol ~- if ever. 
Therefore, the battle on rent control must still be fought. And land-~ 
lords and tenants must be on opposing sides. And in order to be effece 
tive, the tenants must demolish landlord arcuments for decontrol, sub- 
stituting as a solution this joint attack on the city. Tenants must show © 
that there will be hardships, that decontrol does not mean better housing, 
that it does mean rents people cannot afford, that even in its present 
state it is a threat to tenants, that it needs to be strengthened. 


An unfortunate consequence of this long-continuing struggle between 
tenant and landlord is that it makes them both blind to situations which 
should bring about a change in their :ositions. The landlords, for ex~ 
ample, complain that newer tenants, nazing the higher rents, are forced 
to subsidize the older tenants. But instead of suggesting some method 
whereby rents in a building are equalized (equitably), they vapidly 
suggest decontrol (the great equalizer). Tenants claim that the log - 
income aged person and large family need this "older" space at a low 
rent - neglecting the fact that thousands of the "newer" tenants are 
low-income Puerto Ricans, who are doing the subsidizing. 
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Another blind spot is in both tenant and landlord approach to the ade 
ministration of rent controle By now it is clear to all that the ad- 
ministration of rent control is shot through with inefficiencies, that 
enforcement has all but broken down in several sectors, that the bun- 
dle of regulations has become so complex that success is more a matter 
of landlo2zd goodwill and tenant knowledge than agency directive. Both 
sides should make a concerted effort to work out formulas which will 
drastically simplify the controls and make then work, (Tenants claim 
that the breakdown of administration puts off the rert increases a 
little bit loncer; and landlords claim that the breakdown of enforce- 
ment permits them to cheat their tenants a little more. Yet both get 
a little more dissatisfied every year.) | 


Nevertheless, the basic assumption is that the City of New York shares 
basic responsibiiities fcr the provision of decent housing with the 
landlords, and that neitsher has done their share, And as long as 

neither do their jobs constructively and in good conscience, the fight 
for strong rent control has to continue. 


The City Point of View 


Sitting in the middle cf the landicrd-tenant conflict is the Rent and 
Rehabilitation Administration of the city. On the one hand it faces a 
test of the constitutionality of the rent control laws at the hands of 
the landlords. On the other, it is besieged by an increasingly restive 
tenant movement which not only finds fanit with rent controls as they 
are, but which is hitting hard at 051 naintenance and inadequate ser- 
vices through demonstrations and rent strikes. The RRA can satisfy 
neither group withovt outraging the other, and while rent controls have 
been established to protect the tenant, the FRA has a responsibility 
to treat lanclords fairly as well. 


Because of the explosiveness of the issues, the rapid course cf events 
and the precariousness of the verch, the city's position is always 
changing. At this particular juncture, when the very continuation of 
rent control is being decided, the RRA must strongly establish a case 
for continued controls - without upsetting the landlords too much. 


To prepare its case, the RRA has made extensive use of People, Housing — 
and Rent Control, a study of the impact of rent controls prepared by 
Dr. Frank Se Kristof? and others under contract to the RRA The study 
was based on special tabulations of tne 1960 Census and on a 1962 va 
cancy Survey done by the U.S. Bureau of the Census especially for the 
City of New York. His report was issued by the City Rent and Rehabil- 
itation Administration in December, 1963, 


*The following summary of Dr. Kristoff's report was written by Ruth 
Beinart for this report. 
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The tabulations incluce data on rent, quality of housing (standard 
or substandard, dilapidated), income, age, mobility, color and ethnic 
group, SRO's, number of units in structure, age of structure, crowding 
(rooms per person). 


Other relevant questions on housing were not included and the intro- 
duction to People, Housing and Rent Controi expresses the hope that 
further studies will cuver these. These questions include "analysis 

of comparative levels of operating and maintenance expenditures, and 
expenditures for improvement, for controlled compared with uncontrolled 
properties; the comparative rates of retvrn to property owners of con- 
trolled and uncontrolled units and the efrect cf rent control upon cap- 
ital values of contrclled properties" (page vi). 


‘The "Summary of Findings" in Peonle, Housing and Rent Control begins by 
pointing out that uo to 1950 little change had occurred in the rent 
structure although rent control had been in force since 193. Few rent 
increases were permitted until then; the vacancy rate was very low 
(only 1.2 parcent in 1950); most rental housing was covered (96 percent 
of all rental units in 1950). 


By 1960 only 77 percent of all rental units were covered; median con-= 
tract rent had risen 51 percent; and the vacancy rate had inched up to 
1.6 vercent.* | 


By 1960 the City's housing inventory had increased by about 250,000 
units due to building, subdivision cf units, conversion, etc. To this 
figure may be added another 75,000 dwelling units, called a "definitional 
increment" because it is due to a redefinition of terms between 1950 and 
= In other words, 75,000 units not counted in 1950 were counted in 
19606 


Quality of housing: Judging housing quality by whether a unit lacks or 
shares plumbing facilities and whether a unit is classified as "dilap- 
idated," New York City in 19€0 had only 11 percent substandard rental 
housing. This includes SRO's, which are 97 percent substandard (because 
they lack or share facilities). In this respect New York City compares 
favorably with other large cities. 


The difference between quality in controlled and uncontrolled units is 
small. (95 percent were standard in controlled; 98 percent in uncontrolled) 
probably due chiefly to the fact that controlled housing is older. 


the vacancy rate is also given as 2.2 percent. This was the rate found 
in the 1960 Census by includig partially finished mits, But in the 
1962 Vacancy Survey, a rate of 1.8 percent was arrived at by counting 
only units with Certificates of Occupancy since only these were available 
for tenancy. 
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More of the "dilanidated" units are found in the controlled sector, 
again due to the much greater age of controlled housing. Twenty-two 
percent of all the "Jilapidated" units are SRO's, although only 6 per- 
cent of all units are Snho's,. 


Rents: New York City is the only major city, except Buffalo, eee 
has rent control. The effect of controls can be shown by comparing 
the trend here with that in other large cities. Median contract —. 
in New York rose 51 percent since 1950; median gross rent rose h9 
cent. During the sane ten years median cross rent rose 60 percent y 
central cities and 71 percent in fiive larze cities in which more than 
three-fifths of the units were renter-occuvied. (One might comment 
that the housing shortage was less severe in these vive cities and 
that rents woulc have risen much nore than 71 percent in housing-tight 
New York without controls.) 


However despite the limiting effect of rent control on increases, the 
"largest contribution to the change in structure of gross rents in the 
City over the decade" came from controlled units. In contrast to the 
strict control over rents before 1950, the last decade saw a slackening 
of controls and many cpportunities for landlords to get increases. 


Many of these increases occurred outside of the regulations. In 1950 
most contract rents were the same as registered rents. In 1960, 25 per- 
cent of all contract rents were higher than registered rents. In other 
words, 1 out of 4 tenants in rent controjled units are paying illegal 
rents, illegally high, The median ea:usss is $13. 


A small sample of decontrolled units was tabulated with the result 
= rents were found to have risen from a median of $7 to a median 

$73 over a four year period. This gives some idea of the impact 
of decontrol. 


Household size: Following the trend in other large central cities, 
household size in New York declined substantially. In 1950, lb per- 
cent of all renter households were l-persen; in 1960 >» 23 percent were. 
The total numbex of l-person households in the City doubled during the 
ten year period. 


This partially accounts for the improvement in svace utilization. In 
1950 space utilization by renters was 1.21 rooms per persons; in 1960 | 
it was 1.31. 


Crowding: Although the number and propo=tion of "crowded" units de- 
clined, there were still 5,000 families of 5-or-more persons in one 
or two room units. 


Mobility: Mobility in uncontrolled apartments is almost twice as high 
as in controlled. However, this is partially accounted for by the fact 
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that many uncontrolled apartments are newly-tenanted and thus 100 per~ 
cent of these woulc record nove-ins during the period from Jamary, 1958 
to March, 1960 on which mobility is based. 


Age: Median age in controlled apartments is higher (51 years for head 
of household as opvosed to 3 years in uncontrolled). 


Income: During the last decade median income of all renter-households 
increased by 52 percent (from $3,300 to $5,000). The median income 
for families in controlled wnits was $5,800; in uncontrolled, $7,100. 


Rent-income ratio: This is a complicated vrobvlem because the ratio 
varzes so much, Low-income families heve much higher ratios (35 per- 
cent of income or more) than high income families. In general the 
ratio in New York Citv for renters declined from a median of 18.9 per~ 
cent to 18.4, percent. Nationally it increased from 18.6 percent to 
1969 percents. 


In contro].led housing the ratio was 17.7 percent in New York; in un- 
controlled 20-) percent. 


Even with rent controls, 16 percent of all controlled households paid 
more than 35 percent of their incomes for rent. 


Color and ethnic group: The number and proportion of Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans in New York City increased from 1°50 to 1960, This increase was 
only partially reflected in the chur22: in the proportion of renters 


covered by rent control from 195C to 1°00. 


Although the total decline was fro: 9 to 75 percent, the proportion 

of Puerto Ricans under control only declined from €65 to 77 percent. 

. Negroes fared worse. The proportion declined from 90 to 69 percent. 
For white renters the drop wes from 95 to 76 percent. The proportion 

of Negroes and Puerto Ricans in SRO's was substantially higher than 

their proncrtion in the general population. 


- ‘The report points to the increase in home-ownership among non-whites 
(an increase from 15,000 to 47,000) as a bright snot in the picture. 


Rents and rent-income ratio are analyzed by color and ethnic groupe 
The cata shows that white families pay higner rents but get .more for 
their money, pay less of their incomes, and surfer less crowding. 
Quality and crowding are worst for Puerto Ricans but their rent-income 
ratios are lowest (when families of the same income are compared). 


SRO's: In these units, rents are high ($50 for 1 room and $65 for 2 
rooms), quality is low, incomes are low md more than # of all SRO's 
are occupied by Negroes and Puerto Ricans. "Although single-room oc- 
cupancy units are under rent control, enforcement in this sector is 
wealc," 
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Vacancies: There was no increase in the vacancy rate from 1960 to 1962. 
The 1962 survey showe that the median size of vacant units was 2.7 rooms; 
the median rent was “36, 


Number of units in structure: Increases in small structvres (3 to 9 
units) were higher than in larger ones; l1 percent of the increases 

were unregistered. M2dian income is slightly lcwer; families are larger, 
have larger apartments and slightly lower rent-income ratios. Mobility 
is a little greater, The report concudes that there is "little jus- 
tification for adjustment in rent control treatment of units by size of 
structure," 


Over-$250 apartments: Controlled and not contrelled apartments are an- 
alyzed by two categories of contract rent, those renting for $200 to 
$2h9 and those renting for $250 or more. Median room size varies from 
1 to 5@; persons varies from 2.2 to 2.03; and persons per room varies 
from .50- to 6&8. The chief variation seems to be in income and rent- 
income ratio. In controlled apartments the $200-$2l9 households have 
median in:omes of $12,300 with a 22.8 percent rent-income ratio; in the 
over-$250 apartments the comparable figures are $18,500 and 21.3 percent. 
In uncontrolled apartments the $200-249 households have median incomes 
of $15,300 with a 20.4. percent rent-income ratio; in the over-$250 apart- 
ments the figures are $25,000 and 15-%, 


The last paragraph of this section states that there has been "consider= 
able easing of the market in recent years" in the over-$250 apartments, 
and that most of these tenants are “ir. a good nosition to compete for 
shelter in a free market."" No supporting evidence is givene 


Based on this evidence, Hortense Gabel, Rent Administrator made public 
the following conclusions: 


ae The ovblic emergency that requires rent control still 
exists. The vacarcy rate is 1.80. : 


be The critical housing shortage still exists. 


Ce Without continued rent controls, the existence of this 
housing shortage would permit the exnloitation of tenants. 


de Unjust, unreasonable and oppressive rents have been pre- 
vented for those who live in rent contrclled houses, 


ee Reasonavle rent increases have been permitted under rent 
control while incomes have kept pace. 


f, The quantity of housing has increased and its quality in- 
proved in post-war vears. 
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ge Only at the rent level of $250 ner month or more is there 
evidence sufficient to justify amy relaxation of rent controle 


The city proposes to decontrol apartments with more than $250 per month 
rent, providing adequate safeguards including waiting time of at least 
six months, perhaps waiting until people have moved, or have negotiated 
new increases. 


Mrs. Gabel also suggests that she is going to ease hardship provisions 
for the group of owners of buildings containing less than 9 wits, 

and that she will issve shortly Schedules of Rental Values which will 
provide landlords with incentives for modernization of heating plants. 


Summary of the Tity Position: In brier, the city position is one of 
preserving the status quo and giving the landlords a bone or two » some 
of which could be injuzicus to rent control, Thus, the easing of hard- 
ship provisions for >uilcings with less than 9 units affects hundreds 
of thousands of units. It has become obvious from a review of the 
Frank Kristoff monograph that the RRA study is not going to strengthen 
the tenant position, and is certainly not geared toward strengthening 
rent control. For this reason, a tenant-oriented study of the data is 
absolutely necessary. Further, the city has not accepted responsibility 
for the provision of housing, nor has it used rent control to insure 
better housing for pecple at rents they can afford. The RRA is part 

of the problem besetting the tenants, and is in competition with them 
for public attention. 


The RRA has joined other city housings agencies in a rehab program.in 
which the burden for rent increases falls on the tenants. This ree 
inforces the argument that RRA and the city gererally have not accepted 
responsibility for providing decent housing at rents that people can 
afforde 


The Program of Study 


With the foregoing as a background, a program for study can be more 

adequately set forth, It must be undexvstood at the outset that with | 
limited time and energies at our disposal, a number of restrictions | 
on the scope and breadth of the study have had to be adopted. In the 

first place, no attempt is being made to delve into basic problems 

which have not been articulated. If such questions do arise they may 

be dealt with, but not necessarily fully nor will we actively be looking 

for them. In the second place, our major efforts in research will be 

limited to the analysis of the U.S. Census study prepared for the RRA. 

This is where the greatest need exists. Thirdly, as stated before, the 

study will be tenant oriented. And finally, while recommendations on 

rent control may well be included in the study report, no deep search 

for the best solutions will be made. By and large, solutions proposed 

by others will be tested against facts and modified or presented as it 

appears advisable. 
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landlord 
Basically, the approach is to coumter/arguments, to use the Census data 
and the Kristcfz? revort (where its findings are useful in making the 
tenants arguments), and to support the demands cf tenants groups for 
strengthening o: rent control te the extent that the Census material 
documents the case, & request may also be ‘sent “to the RRA asicing: 
for summary information on increases and decreases which will further 
support the tenant case, but it is not known whether this data could 
be made available in time, Similarly, in other peripheral fislds, 
where data or information exists which is useful to the tenant case 
it will be used, but no great efforts will be made to develop such 
datae 


Based on Ruth Seinart's initial memorandum, an approach has been de= 
veloped which (in addition to much of what is suggested above) calls 
for the kind of data that will ccnvince the Mayor and City Council 
that strengthening rent cortrol is important politically, that will 
convince tenants and other organizations that they must actively fight 
for rent control (non-minority tenants and unions, for example). 
While such politically oriented approaches are always in mind in such 
a study as this, it is useful to call attention to them directly. 


With this overall background, the limitations of the study and the 
political orientation all in mind, we shall now turn to the specific 
organization cf the study and the specific questions to be asked and 
answered, These are abstracted from the landlord, city and tenant 
positions anc arguments, organized into a coherent wholes 


WORKING OUTLINE FOR RENT CONTROL STUDY 


Ll. The Housing Fmexzeney = Need for Continued Control 


Is there a housing emergency? Landlords say no. Tenants say yes. 
Whether or not there is a 5 percent vacancy rate would not seem to be 
the basic element in the argument. Most significant is the building 

up of the tenant case for continued control. It must be shown that 
there is indeed a housing _energency that cannot be resolved by decontrol. 
The most fruitful areas of inquiry (as seen at this point) include the 


following: 


@e Vacancy rates. To show the general vacancy condition by rent 
level, size of apartment, borough, and percentage. To check if 
vacancies decline with standard apartments, controlled vse de= 
controlled, rents, etc. Check particularly on vacancies in apart- 
ments renting for 5100 or more ~ where vacancies are higher. 


be What proportion are tenants paying now compared with 19h3 

and 1950. Breakdown by ethnic, family size, age, income. Show 
that most families are still paying excessive amounts. Oppressive 
rents - who pays them. Who benefitted from rent-income ratio de- 
cline, 


c. Qua.ity of housing. How are different ethnic groups and 
other disiudcvartaged groups affected by quality of housing by 
controlied ana uncontrolled. Which groups suffer from bad © 
quality uncontrolled housing. Condition vs. income, ethnic, 
age, number of versons. (The data is completely inadequate. 
Hit its quality;) 


d. Summation; need for continuing controls. Who benefits from 
controls, who is still in precarious positions. Who is worse 
off in uncontrolled, SRO's, fate in stcre if controls are lifted. 
Commare lerze group of disadvantaged with smaller croup holding 
lerzge apaxtmerts or paying low percentages of income for rent. 
Economy of NeY. based on low rents, low wages. 


II. Discussion cf Isndlord Claims 


Landlord arguments cannot easily be systematically presented. For this 
reason, it seens best to deal with these claims on the same piecemeal 
basis they are made. In general, landlords are claiming that conditions 
under rent control are worse than if controls were lifted. 


a. Persons per household by number of rooms. Four and fiye.rooms 
by 1 to 6 persons. Controlled vs. decontrolled vs. never con- 
trolled. Page 7 and 6 of Kristoff says no major differences, 

but cur census study shows twice as many 1 and 2 person families 
in large apartments. Check, 


b. Are newer tenants subsidiuving older tenants. How large is 
the disparity. Who benefits and who is hurt. Perhaps query 
Gabel if cannot find from figures. Check into the size of build- 
ings, other items which may tell. 


ce Lack of tenants for new housing cannot be attributed to rent 
control. It does not discourage new building, Excessive rent 
in new construction. But must check for rent-incone ratios of 
higher insome families in rent controlled apartments. Check 
"too many are getting a free ride," and see if there is a lack 
of large apartiients. 


de Year moved in. Develop average vericd of stay, relate to 
number of rooms, rent, rent-income ratio. Which families really 
have the low rates. Who is paying "too little for rent." What 
is the difference between controlled and uncontrolled. 


é€é. Moratorium on conversions to types not needed by community. 
Show how decontrolled stock which is mostly conversion stresses 
the small apartment for one and two person families. Compare 
the large apartment, small family for controlled and never con- 
trolled to get a better picture. Using the 20, 25, 30 percent 
increase grours, and perhaps the never controlled, see if you 
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can show that larce numbers of single persons with large apart- 
ments are among those with highest rents. 


f. Have rent increases brought about improved quality? Study 
quality vs. first registered rent and 1960 and dollar differences 
between 1950 and 1960. But is not a goud study of quality. Does 
not show deterioration of services (no super, no painting, dirty 
halls, erratic heat and hot water). Can we show these by com- 
plaints or surmonses? 


III. Trends in Rent Increases 


What is the trend in rent increases. What vercentage of families are 
hit by hardship increases. Should operating costs such as union wages 
and tax increases br tke basis for autematic increases. Amortizing 
equipment increases. and capital imorovements over a longer period of 
time. Do something with rate of increases given by Gabel over a per-= 
iod of time. Why should tenants pay for new heating equipment? It 
is a cost which should be paid for through depreciation reserves. 


To make such an analysis, data similar.to that provited by the State 
Rent Control Comission would have to be made available by the RRA. 
The following information covering the period from May to December of 
1962 as well as 1963, would seem to be most pertinent at this time. 


le How many applications for increases have been made by land- 
lords under the following provisions of the law: 


a, Increase’ services or facilities 

be Sudstantial rehabilitation 

Ce Mator capital improvement 

de Voluntary written agreeiient 

ee Increase in subtenancy oz occupants 

£. Unique or pecular circumstances 

ge Net annual return (hardship) 

h. Increase in operating costs in small structures 

i.e Increase in operating costs in other specified structures 


2e in each of the above categories, how many increases were 
grantec, how many rejected, what is the average amount of ine 
crease granted? 


3e In each of the above categoiies, how many increases were 
granted in buildings with 3 to 12 units; with 13 to 39 units, 
with 0 units or more? 


lhe In.each of the above categories, how many increases were 
granted on apartments renting for $250 or more? 
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5. For the first three categories, what is the average cost of 
additional services or facilities, rehabilitation or im- 
provement on which increase was based? 


6. What is the current pending backlog of applications for in- 
creases in each category and for the various decrease cate- 
gories? At what rate is the backlog disappearing? 


7+ On which types of applications are inspections actually made? 
How many inspectors are now employed by the RRA local offices? 
How many inspections per 1000 applications are made? 


8, What have been the results of re-registering the SRO's in 
terms of reducing the disparity between registered rents and 
rents actually paid? 


9. How many increases have been granted for improvements in 
heating plant? What is the average amount of increase and 
the average cost of the improvement? If it is possible to 
find out, how many such increases were granted under state 
rent control? 


IVe Attack on Various Decontrol Proposals 


Starting out with a general attack on decontrol, move into specific 
guestions raised by landlords. Decontrol would weaken any chance of 
SRO's getting standard apartments, Hariiships decontrol will effect. 
Will it mean better housing? Wii: it solve questions raised by land-~ 
lords or will it merely precipitate new ones. 


ae Vacant Apartments: Argue against decontrol of vacant apart- 
mentse What were rents in 1 and 2 family houses before and after 
decontrole Using average length of stay, calculate the effects 
of decontrol of vacant apartments. Show what would happen and 
what it would cost. Show particularly who it would hurt. Pay 
attention to minorities, low incomes, aged and families who seek 
larger apartments as children are born. 


be Excessive 15 Percent Increases: Divide all housing units 

into three groups: Those with less than 25 percent, those with 
between 25 and 50 percent and those with over 50 percent increases. 
How many, what percent of total, how many NA. Compare housing 
quality, rent-income ratios, can they up their rents? Ethnic, 

age, number of persons. Effect of 15 percent increase for all 
with less than 25 percent increase. How much money would it cost? 


ce $250 and Over: Attack on $250 per month decontrol. Analyze 


income, age, number of rooms, number of persons, etc. Cost per 
room = over what figure would it be a hardship. What is luxury 
cost per roome How many hardship increases have been granted for 
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apartments of $250 or more? How many voluntary increases? Show 
how conversion of these larger apartments will be used to drive 
out middle income families. Do we find a large number of small 
households occupying apartments of five rooms or more? Gabel 
says density in $200 to $250 group is higher than in $250 and 
abovee Figures disprove ite Check landlord idea of vacancies 
based on 1950-1960 housing unit "definitional increment" squabble, 
in connection with $250 apartments. 


We should have information on uncontrolled housing renting above 
$250. Does the private market supply enough housing for people 
in this range? How many with high incomes might fall into this 
category. Those with average $18,000 incomes. 


d. 1-9 Unit Structure Decontrol: Removing small property owners 
from control (3 to 9 or 12 units) or easing the restrictions on 
them. Evidence already suggests large irregularities in contract 
vse registered rente Beinart suggests 3 to 9 units in controlled 
anc SRO separately for income, ethnic, contract rent, gross rent 
per room, rent as percent of income, contract rent more than reg= 
istered rent. She says we can ignore 10-49 and 50 or more in an- 
alysis, but perhaps not fully. Should ask for removal of irreg- 
ularities, not easing of controls. Turnover rates, pe 151, 
Kristoff. Higher median in 108 but not in 10-0 = luxury buildings. 


Recommendations 


Ae 


Be 


Develop data to show that recontrol is desirable. This can be done 
by showing the higher percentages of income paid for rent in such 
housing, the ethnic, income, age distributions, number of rooms, 
etce, in uncontrolled housing. 


Show the needs for a relocation, rehabilitation and new building 
program to give minorities an opportunity to get new housing at 
rents they can afford. Show the magnitude of the problem in SRO 
and in controlled and decontrolled overcrowding. 
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CHAPTER II 
HE HOUSING EMERGENCY » NEED FOR CONTINUED CONTROL 


Is there still a housing emergency? With a few reservations, the ane 
ser is a resounding yes. As the following analysis of the data pre«- 
pared by the U.S. Census for the RRA demonstrates, the vacancy rates, 
ent-income ratios, conditions of minority groups and other data 
clearly show the tenuous position of most tenants even under rent cone 
trol, and the excessive rent payments and poor housing conditions un- 
der which the lower income groups, the minorities, the aged and large 


families live. 


Some of the most interesting and pertinent questions could not be ex~ 
plored because of the inadequacy or unavailability of the data, Most 
gloring lacks were in the condition of housing (about which the U.S. 
Census has more information than it gave), housing maintenance, op- 
erating costs and landlord profits. These questions, about which 
there is so little information and so much discussion, need more pene 
etrating stucy immediately. Many of the arguments of both landlords 
and tenants cannot be properly evaluated until this information is 


brought together. 


Not all the information gleaned from this data strengthens the tenants 
case. It was found that SRO's have a vacancy rate which is higher 
than 5 percent, for example, and this fact will subject the RRA to 
pressures to decontrol this class of housing. Similarly, it turns out 
that in the highest income groups, from $10,000 and up, rent-income 
ratios have been considerably lowered for a disproportionate number of 
families compared with uncontrolled rents. This too will be grist for 
the forces of decontrcl. 


It has heen suggested that when such negative facts are found, they 
should be eliminated from the report. This view has been rejected; 

it is known that the landlords have retained competent and experienced 
analysts to go over exactly the same data. They are not likely to 
overlook these points. It therefore seems most sensible to let ten- 
ants know the facts so they can prepare counter arguments and strate 
CLES 


In the sections which follow, detailed and often technical manipula-~ 
tions of data will require careful attention on the part of the reader, 
This study was prepared in some haste, and it has not always been pose 
sible to search out the most simple way to present and interpret the 
facts. While a summary of the principle findings has therefore been 
appended, those who are more knowledgable and more intimately concerned 
with the details of the issues are urged to read through the entire ree 
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porte Tucked away on one of the pages may be just the bit of informa- 
tion nseded to counter an argument or make a point. The summaries are 
not so carefully considered that they eliminate this possibility. 


With these introductory remarks, let us turn to the data itself, 


The Vacancy Rates 


The data on vacancy rates is based on a survey of 22,000 apartments 
conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Considering the 2,000,000 
or so dwelling units in New York City, avery rough rule of thumb to 
use in considering the results of the survey is a rate of 1 to 100. 
For each 100 units, 1 unit was actually surveyed. When vacancy rates 
are given for specific (and sometimes small) classes of housing, the 
size of the sample becomes crucial in determining the validity of the 
vacancy rate found. Where the statistical reliability of the data is 
in serious doubt, this is pointed out in the text. 


Before presenting the findings of the survey, it is of prime importance 
to review the administrative basis for decontrol, the 5 percent figure. 
It should first be pointed out that the 5 percent figure is arbitrary, 
that it is a measure used to determine whether or not a housing emer- 
gency exists. Whether or not, therefore, there is or is not a 5 per-= 
cent vacancy rate in any class of housing, neither side can afford to 
permit the question to be settled on this basis. The landlords intend 
to question the constitutional: ty of the law in any event; the tenants 
must be prepared to document the existence of the housing emergency in 
spite of a 5 percent figure in any class of housing, and to thwart de- 
control, both in and out of the courts. 


A second point is of more immediate concern, There seems to be a gen- 
eral impression (even in tenant circles) that the 5 percent figure can 
pertain to a class of housing composed of both controlled and uncontrolled 
units. There is no basis for this conclusion in the wording of the law, 
and tenants snould vigorously challenge any such assertion during the 
hearings e The section of the law providing for administrative decontrol 
is reproduced below: 


P Yljl-12.0 Decontrol on basis of vacancy rate. Whenever the 
city rent agency shall find, after making such studies and 
investigations as it deems necessary for such purpose, that 
the percentage of vacancies in all or any particular class 

of housing accommodations in thecity is five per centwm or 
more, the controls imposed on rents and evictions by and pure. 
suantt this title, with respect to the housing accommodations 
as to which such finding has been made, shall be forthwith 
abolished by order of such agency; provided, however, that no 
such order shall be made unless such agency shall hold a pub- ~ 
lic hearing on such proposal at which interested persons are 
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given a reasonable opportunity to be heard. Notice of such 
hearing (etce) eee 


Much has been made of the anbiguity of the phrase "in all or any pare 
ticular class of housing," a phrase which has emboldened landlords and 
the RRA to claim that it refers to uncontrolled as well as controlled 
rousing. A particular class of housing, under this interpretation, 
might include doth uncontrolled and controlled apartments renting at 
$250 per month or more. But the law specifically provides that the 
housing class must be a class of controlled housing where it says 

t seethe controls imposed on rents and evictions by and pursuant to 
this title, with respect to the housing accommodations as to which 
such finding has been made, shall be forthwita abolished..." Since 
you carnot decontroi uncontrolled housing, it is clear the 5 percent 
vacancy must be in a class of controlled housing. | 


In Table I are shown the vacancy rates in New York City for controlled, 
uncontrolled and SRO's.* As is seen, the rates vary from a low 0.8 for 
controlled units to a high of 8.2 in SRO's, the uncontrolled rate lying 
midway at he2 percent. Combining the rates for both controlled units 
end SRO's (which are also controlled) results in a total vacacy rate 
for all controlled units of 1.37 percent. (Real estate analysts de~ 
' geribe 2 or 3 percent vacancy as being necessary to cover normal turne 
over, pee ay the extremely tight nature of the rental market 
todaye 


TABLE I. VACANCY RATES IN NEW YORK CITY 
_ Monthly Rent Asked 
Vacant Units Total $39— $h0-59 $60=79 $80~-99 $100-9 $150¢ 


Number 

All Units Srame e019 2750. = 8558 ss 5 BHH 
Controlled 11,517 612 2619 3hh6 219 #41817 770 
Uncontrolled 15,317 59 hilo 1506 1575 6253 790 


SRO 10,568 3578 270k $2567 756 = 88 296 
Percent : 
All Units Ie9 «218 709 1.6 1.9 323 5.5 


Controlled 0.8 0.3 0.3 0.9 Lelk led lel} 
Uncontrolled 1.2 0,6 1.5 3.0 Pal 1.5 925 
SRO 8,2 8.7... 15.9 so. - 41,2 20.8 na 


“SRO's are single room occupancy units. They consist of one or two 
rooms without kitchen and bathroom facilities, though some do have 
toilets and/or wash basins but share kitchen facilities, 
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Aside from the SRO's, the vacancy rate does not rise above 1.5 percent 
at even the highest levels ($150 and over) in controlled units, startinz 
from a low of 0.3 percent in apartments renting for less than $60 per 
monthe In uncontrolled housing, the range of vacancies starts fairly 
low at 0.6 percent, but rapidly rises to .5 percent in units renting 
for $100~149 and to 9.5 percent in units renting at $150 or more. 


In SRO's, vacancies are generally higher, starting at about 8 percent 
at the lower rents, rising to 11 percent at the $80 to $99 level, and 
to 21 percent for units renting at more than $100 per month, 


Analysis of the vacancies corroborates the general experience of ten- 
ants: That the kinds of housing they need at rents they can afford 

are simply not available. Aside from the small number of vacancies, 
less than half are of the size and rent levels needed by most people. 
Table II, below, is perhaps the most incisive indicator of this fact. 


TABLE II, VACANCI“S AS A PERCENT OF ALL UNITS BY MONTHLY RENT PER 
ROOM 


Monthly Rent 


Asked Per Room Total _ Controlled Uncontrolled SRO _ 
Under $1 Ol) 063 lef 1962 
S15 to 29 lel Oof 209 703 
$30 to $9 300 led 365 8.7 
$50 to $7h Sel led 109 700 


¢7> or more =. 963 Tol 10.0 10.) 


Table II shows clearly how the majority of the vacancies in almost ail 
categories rises drastically as rent per room rises. Though 67.5 per-= 
cent of all units rent for less than $30 per room, only 31 percent of 
the vacancies are in this group. The adberrations observed in the SRO 
category are undoubtedly related to the condition of the units invelved. 
Fully 55 percent of the SRO vacancies are deteriorated, 


The second measure of interest is the apartment size of the vacancies. 
Considering controlled and uncontrolled only, 25 percent of the vacane 
cies are in 1 and 2 room wits compared with 9.l; percent of all units 
in the 1 and 2 room category. And though ) or more rooms account for 
£5 vercent of all units, only 39 percent of the vacancies have ) or 
more rooms. Almost 60 percent of these vacancies rent for more than 
$100, 30 percent rent for more than $150 per month. 


On the basis of this analysis, decontrol is unjustified in any cate- 
gory of housing, though SRO's fall technically within the administra- 
tive regulations for decontrol, The average vacancy rate for all units 
available for rent is 1.8 throughout the city. It is less than 1 per~ 
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cent in controlled units and around l percent in uncontrolled units, 
As the examination of the characteristics of vacant units shows, more- 
over, vacant apartments are at higher rents and of smaller sizes than 
the occupied portion of the housing stock. 


It is considered likely that landlords will press for decontrol of SRO's 
because of the high vacancy rate, and tenants should prepare to defend 
SRO controls. There are several basic points against decontrol of SRO's 
which would be of use in this situation: 


le The law was written for monthly rental apartments, not 
for SRO's which are rented primarily by the week. Since the length of 
stay in SRO's is intrinsically lower than in standard apartments, the 
vacancy ratio of SRO's should be adjusted accordingly. As opposed to 
the 94.5 month average stay in controlled apartments, the average stay 
in SRO's is only 7.6 months, about half that in controlled. The vacancy 
rates for SRO's should therefore be adjusted to match that in controlled 
apartments, which would bring it down to about |; percent, (While une 
controlled length of stay is even smaller than in SRO's (0 months), 
conversion and new construction throughout the decade male these figures 
atypical; also, it is more logical to compare controlled units with the 
controlled SRO's in adjusting the vacancy rates, 


2e While the SRO's are supposedly under rent’ control, the 
degree of non-compliance is astonishing. Out of the 70,000 units for 
which data is supplied, over 0,000 units are charging rents above the 
registered rent. This means that 60 percent of the stock is being op- 
erated illegally. (This despite the fact that SRO's have gained sub- - 
stantially in rent increases during the decade.) In effect, therefore, 
SRO's are not being operated under rent controls, the vacancy rates 
are therefore not true vacancy rates in a class of controlled housing, 
and the rates obtained should be considered null and voide When the 
Situation has been stabilized and brought under control, mother vacancy 
survey might be in order, 


3e Other points can be made to show that severe hard» 
shires would be imposed on SRO tenants if decontrol were to be permitted. 
As is shown in detail later, the lowest income families, the aged and 
minorities already pay the most rent for the meanest ywuarters, and 
would suffer enormously. 


It is also likely that landlords will press for decontrol of high rent 
apartments, perhaps going far further than the RRA's proposal to de~- 
control apartments renting for $250 or moree The $250 decontrol pro- 
posal is discussed in detail later, along with supporting information 
on still lower rent categories. 


For those with an interest in the vacancy situation in a particular 
borough, a brief summary of the vacancy picture borough by borough is 
given below: 


_ —s GARE I ERRN TI IRON . ' : ce 
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Vv es: In Brooklyn, where the vacancy rate for 
all units 9 the 10,639 vacamcies are controlled, 20 
percent are SRO's, 12 percent are in ed structures. Most 
apartments have been vacant for less than two months, Only 10 percent 
of the vacancies have 5 rooms or more (1,00 are controlled), Most of 
the vacancies are in structures built before 1928; almost half are in 
structures with less than 9 units. Rent asked is between $15 and $39 
per room (only 15 percent ask over $50 per room). Most are walkups. 
The general picture is one of vacancies in small, old, walkups at mode 
erate rents. Few new apartments; very few luxury units. 


Bronx Vacancies: In the Bronx, the vacancy rate is even ~° 
lower. -Its 4,999 vacancies are distributed evenly between controlled, 
SRO and uncontrolled units, the overall vacancy rate being 1.19 pere 
cent. While 20 percent have 5 rooms or more, only 200 of these units 
are controlled. Only 10 percent have 3 bedrooms or more, Only half 
the structures were built before 1928, half have elevators, most are 
the average Bronx elevator apartment houses, but there is a large nume 
ber which is fairly new (739 units built in 1962). Most of the rents 
asked are between $0 and $79, Only 188 are over $200, all uncontrolled, 
Over 27 percent are asking $50 per room or more. In this borough, there 
would seem to be only a very small number of vacancies, distributed in 
the old elevator buildings, new conetruction and in SRO's, 


Caeiannasaanel The number of vacancies in Queens was 7,);03, 
a vacancy rate of 2019, the highest of any borough studied. Over 60 per- 
cent of these vacancierz were in uncontrolled units, most were sound, 

most had all facilities. The duration of vacancies was also highest in 
Queens, almost 40 percent being vacant for 3 months or more. Two thirds 
of the vacancies were in 3 and  roomsmits, a quarter of which were 
buiat before 1928, somewhat fewer between 1928 and 196, and the rest’ 
were postwar. More than half include gas and electricity in the rent, 
almost 20 percent include air conditioning, most are in large aparte 
ment housese Most rents are over $100, almost half falling in the $100 
to $119 range. Twenty-three percent are higher and a similar number 
below. The average rent per room is between $30 and $39, thouch almost 
a third fall below this level. 


Manhattan Vacancies: In Manhattan, the largest number of 
vacant units (1,209) is found, though the rate of 2.16 percent is be- 
low that of Queens a fraction. Fully 48.3 percent of the vacanoies 
are in SRO's, controlled housing accounting for 23.7 percent and une 
controlled for 28. Only 1 percent are "sound with all plumbing facile 
ities," 31 percent are deteriorating, lacking some or all facili ges, 
another percent are deteriorating with all facilities, the remainder 
being sound while lacking janitors, 


The figures bear out the popular belief that vacancies exist 
mostly in small apartments. Eighty-one percent of the vacmcies are in 
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_one and two room units. Fifty-six percent of the vacancies have no 
bedrooms. Only 0) units (about 3 percent) have 5 or more rooms, 
half of which are controlied. 


In more than half the vacancies, the rmt asked is over $100 
per month. Ten percent are in the $150. to $199 bracket; 12.2 percent 
above $200. Of those rmtingfor ‘less than $100, most are in SRO%s 
(5 percent of the SRO's are in the $30 to $59 range. Rents per room 
are generally high. Almost 75 percent rent for more than $0 per room; 
30 percent rent for more than $75 per room. In controlled units, 77 
percent rent for more than $0 per room while in uncontrolled units, 
this figure rises to 95.8 percent. In uncontrolled housing, more than 
60 percent rent for $75 per room or more. 


| As in other boroughs, an interesting characteristic of vacan- 
cies is the tendency for asking rents to be higher than rezistered rents. 

In 8.3 percent of the cabrolled units, the asking rent is 50 percent 

higher than the last registered rent. In Manhattan, almost 30 percent 

. of the vacancies were being offered at rents:in excess:of registered rents. 


Rents and Incomes, 1950-1960 — 


Perhans the area of greatest controversy between landlord md tenant 
centers arounc tthe question of rents md incomes. Landlords insist 
that rents have been unduly held down by rent control, that incomes 
have risen much faster than rents, that many tenants have been getting 
a "free ride™ under rent control, To explore the facts, rent increa- 
ses, rent-income ratios between 1950 and 1960 and the rent-income 
ratios of various categories of tenants have been analyzed. 


Rerore getting into the rent-income picture directly, it might be well 
to discuss briefly the rent rise in controlled units. While inthe 
early days of rent control, rent rises were infrequent, changes in the 
law and regulations have by now provided what smme feel is a frighte 
ening potential for rent increases. From the first registered rmt 

(in 1943) to 1950, only 30 vercent of the units on which information 
is available reported an increase. The median increase was $8. From 
1950 to 1960, 96 percent of the reporting units showed m increase, 

the median being $15. Roughly six times as great an increase was repi- 
stered in the 1950 to 1960 decade as in the previous 7 years.* 


* It would be most importm t to compare these findings with the rent 
increases permitted during the past three years. Such informa ion 
was made available by the State Rent Commission, but has not been re- 
ported regularly by the RRA. Its not possible, therefore, to report 
on the trend of increases in the recent past. 
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It is interesting to mote how these increases were distributed. In 
Table III below, this is shown. 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGE INCREASE FROM FIRST REGISTERED RENT TO 1960 


CONTRACT RENT 
Percentage Increase Percent of Units 
1 to Wy 5 
15 to 2 2h 
30 to 59 38 
60 to 89 17 
90 to 99 2 
100 and over Li 
ae 97 


Only 29 percent of the units had an increase of less than 29 percent, 
probably involving no more than the mandatory increase of 15 percent 
plus equipment or capital improvement increases. Most of the units 
had increases of from 30 to 60 percent, showing at least one and prob- 
ably two or more rent increases. The ll percent of units showing in- 
creases of 100 percent or more (167,000 units involved), show the eff- 
ects of multiple lease increases, often obtained by harrassment of 
tenants, and of major improvements to buildings resulting in tenant 
displacement and high rents. 


Rent increases were also highest in units which were decontrolled over 
the cecade, The Kristoff report analyzed a group of decontrolled units 
reporting both the last registered rent and the 1960 contract rent 
after decontrol. The rents had risen by 55 percent from a median of 
Sh7 to a median of $73, most of it over less.than a five year period. 


From 19:3, when the median rent was $2, rents have risen in controlled 
units to a median of $3 in 1950 and to a median of $61 in 1960. About 
16 percent of this inerease represents illegal charges by landlords. 
According to the registered rent pattern, the median registered rent 

in 1960 was only $58. Approximately 25 percent of the units were charp- 
ing higher than registered rents in 1960, the median overcharge amoun- 
ting to $13 per month. 


Despite this record of rent increases, landlords continue to claim 
that tenants incomes have risen faster than their rents. This thesis 
is somewhat reinforced by the findings of the Kristoff report, People, 
Housing and Rent Control in New York ae @ study prepared under 
contract to the RRA. His data showed that the percentage of income 


paid for rent was lower in 1960 than in 1950, contrary to experience 
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in other metropolitan areas in the country. The 1950 median rent- 

income ratio of 18.9 percent dropped to 18.); percent in 1960. The 
difference is actually greater since SRO's were excluded from the 1950 

calculetions. in SRO's the rent-income ratio is qite high, and wuld 


have raised the 1950 figure. 


While this change tends to support landlord claims, a full exploration 
of the changes in various rent and income categories between 1950 ad 
1960 yields a much more varied and meaningful explanation of this de- 
cline. Let us first consider how this decline was distributed in gene- 
ral terms according to 1950 income categories. Table IV shows the rela- 
tive increase md decrease between 1950 and 1960. 


TABLE IV. RENT@INCOME RATIOS, 1950-1960, ALL UNITS 


Percentage of Households 
2:56 19.4 20.0 216l) 106); iol 


Income Range : 
1950 $=-1999 $2000- $3000- $#h000- $6000~ $£10,000+ 
(2999 99 5999 9999 } 
1960 Bee76l S2762—- Gy6h2—- F$6498~ $9710- $13,680+ 


b6y. 6497 9709 + ~=—«:13, 679 


Median Income | | 
1950 $956 $2500 ¢3500 $5000 $8000 £13,000 


1960 1566 3702 5570 810 11,695= 20,500 
Median Rent 
. “mma $3703 «693705 «6 SK169 0S $605 3=— $5.5 3=s_—« 93-7 
1960 S302 «57481. . 63.6 69.0 Triste Reh 
Median 
RenteIncome Ratio 
1950 h7008 18.08 bbs 11.1% 8.2% 86% 
1960 10.8 18.7 1307 10.0 79 703 


Note: To derive median income in 1960, the 1960 renters were provor- 
tioned to equal the renters in each of the 1950 income and rent brack- 
ets. The median rents and median incomes were then calculated, aa 
the rent-income ratios t&en. U.S. Census of Housing, 1950, Vol.II, 
Part IV, HB 101-6); md U.S. Census study for RRA. 


This table shows how the rent-income percentage increased and decreased 
for the various income levels. For the lowest income group, it de- 
clined by 6.2 percent; for the next, it rose by 0.7 percent, then de- 
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clined again by Oe7e In the three highest income categories, it de- 
clined by lel, 103, and 1.3 percent respectively. Aside from the 
decline in the lowest income group, the greatest declines were in the 


highest income groupSe 


Because a major income category shows a decline, it doesn't mean that 
all renters in that income group shared in that decline. In the lowest 
income group, for example, the 40 percent paying extraordinarily high 
percentages of income for rent improved their position, but continued 
to pay more than 60 percent of income for rent. Further, of the 60 
percent who were paying between 30 and 39 percent of income for rent 
in 1950, two-thirds of that grovp lost ground, and were paying between 
lO and ho percent of their income for rent while one-third bettered 
its position. This rise in the renteincome ratio is even more visible 
in the $2000-2999 (1950) group where rent-income ratio increased for 
all but 14.8 percent, fom whom it was reduced. 


To judge better the influence of rent control on rent-income ratios, 
Table V was prepared as shown below: 
TABLE V. RENT-INCCME RATIOS, 1950-1960, CONTROLLED UNITS 


percentage of Households 
2146 19.4) . 20.0 21.4 LOe) bol 


Income Range 


——— $-1999 $2000- $3000- $000- 6000- *10,000+ 
, Io D> by 5999 9999 
1960 $=-265 $2855—= $4676- G6N17- F9429— $14,193+ 


1675 616 91:28 14,192 


Median Income ‘ 
ao $ 956 $2500—- $3500- $5000- $8000- $13,000 


1960 1632 «=©3780 «= 55,6 7923  11,961= 20,275 


Median Rent 
1950 a ag O37e5 696169 $6.5 Sohbed = « 937 


1960 oe 570. See 67-0 7.0 118.7 
Median 
Rent—Income Ratio 
1950 700% 18.06 lheli% 11.1% 8 2% 8.6% 
1960 3302:  - 1662: - 128 10.5 Tol 720 


Those in controlled gpartments more appreciably bettered their posi- 
tions, but in highly selective ways. The most sizable gains were made 
in the lowest income group, where the rent-income ratio dropped from 
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17 to 33.2 percent. This gain, while true enough, masks some worsening 

of positions as well as some additional gains. Between 1950 and 1960, 
some 5 percent of the households materially bettered their positions by 
jumping from the 60 percent and over class up to the 1,060 pereent group - 
over and above the gains made in "all units." This was the essential 
gain made by controlled units over uncontrolled units, and was made 
possible by a slightly higher median income in the controlled over the 
"all units" group. A secondary gain was the drop in the median rente 
income ratio from 95.8 percent in all units to 91.8 in controlled units 

in the group paying more than 60 percent of income for rent. 


This $2000~-2999 (1950) level made some clear gains because of rent con- 
trol, representing a decline of 20 points in the rent-~income ratio for 
5 percent of the population. (The figures could also indicate a 5 per- 
cent decline for 20 percent of the households.) In the $3000~3999 
($4600 to $6500 in 1960) level, about 12 percent of the households 
showed an average decline of about 6 points, twice the gains made in 
all units. In the 1960 group between $6500 and $10,000, about 2h per 
cent of the households showed an average gain of 5 percent, compared 
with about 19 percent making similar gains in all units. 


In the next highest category, there were gains and losses in botn one 
trolled and uncontrolled, the gains overshadowing the losses in cone ° 
trolled with a decline of 5 percent. for 13 percent of the households, 
compared with a similar decline for only 1 or 2 percent of the house~ 
holds in uncontrolled. In the 1960 group of roughly $1):,000 or more, 
the controlled group gained a 3 percent decline for over 70 percent of 
the households, compared with a 3 percent decline for 60 percent of the 
households in all units. 


These highly detailed observations are primarily illustrative of sev- 
eral basic facts about the nature of the changes which took place in 

the 1950 to 1960 decade: 1. That the greatest ehanges affecting most 
people took place at either end of the income scale. 2. That relatively 
large changes affecting relatively small percentages of the total number 
of households were the means by which a specific class was improved, and 
3. That significant numbers (probably the majority) of households ac- 
tually suffered a rise in the rent-income ratio during the decade. 


This observation, which has up to this point been made negatively, can 
also be positively documented, If equivalent income groups are dis-~ 
cussed for 1950 and 1960 as opposed to equal percentages of households 
over the decade, the picture is remarkably different. If those earning 
~1999 or less are compared, for example, the rent-income ratio rises in 
1960 for both controlled and uncontrolled units. In 1950, this group 
was paying a rent-income percentage of 17. By 1960, this percentage 
had risen to 70 percent for all units and 65 percent for controlled 
units. Groups whose incomes did not rise are therefore worse off than 
before. While there were h);7,000 households in 1950 compared with 
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332,000 households in 1960 (with incomes of $1999 or less), and they 
are,therefore, not strictly comparable in terms of numbers, the fact 
is that .on the average, 332,000 households (about 75 percent of the 
group covered in the comparative study), suffered an increase in their 
rent-income ratio averaging 13 percent - even though the median for 
the total group fell by some 13 percent due to the large gains made by 
the other 115,000 families. 


To get some idea of the percentage of the population affected by de- 
clines and gains, a crude estimate has been made. It shows that for 
all units, rent-income ratios have sharply declined by 10 percent or 
more (in the average case) in about 23 percent of the households. 

They have risen moderately (about 5 percent) in an additional 15 per- 
cent of the households. They have been stable or varied by about 2 
percent in the remainder, In the controlled stock, they have sharply 
declined in 33 percent of the households (most of which is in the 
lowest income category), moderately declined in 6 percent and varied 
slightly up or down in the remainder. In effect, rent control has been 
responsible for holding down rents, most extensively in the lowest in~ 
come group, less so in the highest income group, and moderately through- 
out the remainder. 


Comparing the above observations with the findings of the Kristoff re-~ 
port indicates that the gains were generally in the public interest, 
that not enough gains were made in the lowest income groups, that rent 
control was helpful in keeping rent-income ratios downe 


Rent=-Income Patterns, 1960 


Now let us explore the rent-income ratios for 1960 controlled and un- 
controlled units directly. Tables VI and VIA below show the basic rente 
income ratios for various income groups: 


TABLE VI. RENT-INCOME RATIOS BY INCOME, 1960, PRIMARY FAMILIES 


Renteincome Ratios Percentage of Families in Each Catego 
A 000 DOO OOOO : Dg O00 ~ 
ss 5999 9999 | 
0-9 percent 
controlled 31.6 _— 12.7 52.0 79 oll 
uncontrolled 15.26 -~ lie 1307 38.2 
10-19 percent 
controlled 37.5. 111,8 7201 LO) 14.8 
uncontrolled 37 el 2209 55 9 L8 oo) 
20=29 percent 
controlled 19 5 536 5 ef 5 o& 5 As) 
uncontrolled 2007 2165 2269 2.5 13.3 
~39 percent 
controlled 2 3 5 el 8.8 1.0 om 
uncontrolled 13.6... 122.8 hOe7 3.5 ~_— 
LO percent or more 
controlled 8 ol; 2907 0.6 1.0 mn 
uncontrolled 12.6 5320 8.9 2 eli once 
Al2 
controlled 99.9 100.0 99 9 100.0 100.0 
uncontrolled 100eL 1007 100,0 100.0 100.0 


Table VI clearly shows the effects of rent control on rents for various 
income categories. In the lowest income group, for example, only 3) 
percent of controlled units cost 30 percent or more for rent compared 
with 76 percent for uncontrolled. Of all tenants paying more than 30 
percent of income for rent, 26 percent are in uncontrolled and 11 per-~ 
cent in controlled units. 


In the 10 to 19 percent range, we find equal percentages in controlled 
and uncontrolled (37.5 percent), but even here, the high rent bias of 

_ uncontrolled housing is easily visible. Below the $6000 level, three: 
times as many controlled dwellings have this rent-income ratio as une 
controlled housing, but in the income groups above ‘:10,000, three times 
as many uncontrolled dwellings have the 10 to 19 rent-income ratio as 
controlled dwellings. 


In the 20 to 29 percent range, the totals are again close (19.5 for 
controlled vse 20e7 for uncontrolled, Here again, however, the bias 
in uncontrolled housing is clearly in favor of the higher income groupse 
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Controlled housing offers the lowest income group the bulk of this 
housing (two and a half times the percentage in uncontrolled, In 
the middle income groups, there is a sharp reversal; almost 60 per- 
cent of the uncontrolled units at this level go to families with 


more than {6000 income . 


When one compares the controlled and uncontrolled stock in the highest 
income groups, one does find that controlled units rent for less, but 
the disparity is not as large as one might think. Considering all units 
occupied by households earning more than $10,000, we find there are 
about 250,000 of them, about 170,000 of which are controlled, while 
80,000 are uncontrolled. When the group paying less than 10 percent of 
their incomes for rent are culled from this group, we find that 135,000 
of the controlled and 25,000 of the uneontrolled are in this category, 
This amounts to 79 percent of the controlled group and 31 percent of the 
uncontrolled group. To reduce the percentage of the controlled to the 
uncontrolled group level, 82,000 households would have to be eliminated 
from the controlled group. These are the ones who might be considered 
getting a "free ride" under rent control (but it should not be forgotten 
that 25,000 uncontrolled households pay similar percentages of income 
for rent). These proportions hold, moreover, only in a system where as 
much as the traffic will bear is charged for rent in uncontrolled housing 
because of the continuance of the shortage. 


Let us finally consider the %l,000 to 10,000 group paying less thm 20 
percent of income for rent. In controlled housing, 85 percent of the 
families in the $l000-6000 class pay less than 20 percent compared with 
27 percent in uncontrolled, and 93 percent of the $6000~10,000 controlled 
group compared with 69 percent of the uncontrolled group are paying less 
than 20 percent for rent. Combining the two groups, we find that 90 
percent of the controlled and 5) percent of the uncontrolled pay less 
than 20 percent of income for rent. Thus, rent control has been very 
effective in keeping rents within bounds for the middle income groups 
that the city wants to keep within city boundaries. Only 37 percent 

in this group pay less than 10 percent. 


Table VIA, on the following page, dealing with primary individuals, 
shows sharp differences from the primary family table, though much the 
same pattern. Incomes are much lower in this group, 63 percent of the 
individuals with incomes lower than $000 compared with 25 percent of 
the families. This sharply reduces the numbers paying low percentages 
of income for rent and increases the high percentages. In this income 
group, 73.5 percent in uncontrolled and 56.1 percent in controlled 
units pay more than 30 percent of income for rent. 


While individuals pay a considerably higher percentage of income for 
rent, there is not much difference between the levels paid in controlled 
or uncontrolled housing. Twice as high a percentage of fanilies in un- 
controlled units as controlled units pay 30 percent or more for rente 


Among individuals, the percentages are roughly equal. 
for all rent-income ratios, including those which are less than 10 
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This is true 


percent. 
“TABLE VIA, RENT-INCOME RATIOS BY INCOME, 1960, PRIMARY INDIVIDUALS 
Rent-Income Ratios Percentage of Individuals in Each Catego 
500 + $4000- $6000-  $10,000— 
5999 >» » Ai “a 
O-9 percent 

controlled 663 _ 8,0 2106 5366 
uncontrolled 607 —— _ 1301 10.8 

10-19 percent : 
controlled 21.) 602 59.8 50e1 22 9 | 
uncontrolled 746° 139 32 26 18.9 16.5 

2029 percent | 
controlled 300: 3707 173 10.1 2302 
uncontrolled 26.8 25 26 Piel 27 ef 12.67 

30—39 percent 
controlled 502 30f 1126 5 9 ante 
uncontrolled W.2 909 36.6 36h ~— 

lO percent or more 
controlled %.7.. Baek 303 9 oly — 
uncontrolled ‘ 6326 907 6.8 = 

ALI 
controlled 100.0 100.0 100.0 1L00elL 99 67 
uncontrolled 100.0 100.0 100.0 99 9 100.0 


Let us now move toconsideration of the characteristics of households 


paying various proportions of income for rent, 
will use the breakdowns used in the U.S. Census studies (the 15, 25, ~ 
For purposes of making the data thoroughly compatible, 
In sum- 


5 breakdown) * 


we will repeat some of the rent-income data already given, 


marized form, Tables VII and VIIA following show the rent~income ratio 
for controlled, uncontrolled and SRO units in 1960. 


For this purposs, we 
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TABLE VII. PERCENT OF GROSS INCOME PAID FOR RENT, PRIMARY FAMILIES, 1960 


Gross Rent as Percentage of Income 
ee Less than 15 15 to 24 25 to or more na All 


All renters 10.8 32 02 1Ce/ 1267 326 100 
sontrolled 1.0 31-7 909 10.8 Bel, 100 
Unizontrclled 306/ 36.0 130) 16.) 36 100 
Sn | 18.8 16.8 14.6 16,8 3e2 100 


TABLE VIIA. PERCENT OF GROSS INCOME PAID FOR RENT, INDIVIDUALS, 1960 


Gross Rent as Percentage of Income 
less than 15 15 to 2: 25 to 3% 35 or more na _ All 


All renters 14.8 2309 14.8 312 Gee 100 
Controlled 136 2362 1h.1 39.5 9.6 100 
Uncontroiled Lio 29 ec 15 9 % ef 7 e2 100 
SRO 2202 22.0 16,3 30.0 9.6 100 


These tables show how the rent-income ratio rises much more rapidly 
for families in- uncontrolled and SRO units. For individuals, however, 
the situation is obviously much worse, and there is less difference be- 
tween the way they are treated in controlled and uncontrolled housing, 
What is also puinted up is the sr2st difference in the types of house- 
hold found in SRO's, Families im SiO'’s represent only 39 percent of 
all renters while in controlled and uncontrolled housing they represent 
78 percent. Only the most disadvantaged families end up in SRO's while 
many individuals seek the convenience of furnished room accommodations 
out of choice. In general, individuals pay a much higher percentage of 
income for rent in all types of housing. The median rent-—income ratio 
for individuals is about 25 and for families less than 18, 


A few isolated figures might be useful at this point. First, the pop- 
ulation proportion paying 35 percent of income for rent is twice as 
high in SRO units as in controlled wits (3.7 to 17.1 percent). In 
uncontrolled units, the percentage is 20.6, just 3.5 percentage points 
higher than in controlled units. Secondly, the population proportion 
paying less than 15 percent of income in controlled is 37.3 percent, - 
in uncontrolled is 26.6 percent and in SRO's is 21.2 percent. Third, 
of all families paying over 35 percent of income for rent, 72 percent 
are in the lowest income group, and virtually all are found in the two 
lowest income groupSe 


Now let us try and delve still further into characteristics of the most 
disadvantaged groups, those paying more of their incomes for rent, even 
in controlled housing. And let us also compare their lot in controlled 
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with uncontrolled and SRO units. For this purpose, we will pick three 
major variables: Ethnic or racial group, age of household head, fam- 
ily size. We are of course concerned wth how minorities are making 
out, how the aged are doing, how large families are coming dong. 


Since we already have some intimation of how the aged are doing, (since 


they are often individuals with low incomes), let us follow up that 
situation first. Table VIII follows: 


TABLE VIII RENT-INCOME RATIOS OF HOUSEHOLD HEADS 65 YEARS OF AGE 
OR OVER COMPARED WITH ALL UNITS 


Gross Rent as Percentage of Income 


less then 25 15 to 2); 25 to 3; 35 or more na AL 

ALL 

All renters 34.3 30.1 il J7 18.9 5.0 100 

65 and over 21.6 220 lial 37.0 705 LOO 
Controlled | : 

All renters 3763 29.8 10.6 llel 5.0 LOO 

65 and over 23el 230) 10.5 35.6 7 elt 100 
Uncontrolled 

Ali renters 26.6 3.26 13.9 20.6 4.3 100 

65 and over 16.6 20.9 13.6 h1.8 Tex 100 
SRO 

All renters 21.2 205 | 15.8 367 708 100 
65 and over 8.1 1740 14.9 50.0 9.3 100 


The most immediately striking result in this table is the fact that 
older people pay more than 35 percent of their income for rent twice 
as often as the rest of households. In controlled, uncontrolied and 
SRO's alike, this is the case. The major difference is that lower 
percentages are found in controlled housing than in uncontrolled and 
SRO's, 


This generally better climate in controlled over uncontrolled or SRO's 
is general throughout the table. In the less than 15 percent and 
15-2); percent categories, the elderly obtain only two-thirds as many 
apartments as others. Only in the 25-3) category do they share some 
equality wth others. 


There are 362,000 aged households, 18.): percent of the total. Of this 
number, approximately 134,000 pay over 35 percent of their incomes 
for rent. This number, which is 36 percent of@ed households paying 
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35 percent of their income for rent (or more) can be compared with 
18.9 percent of all households. If we were to add to this the lll 
percent paying between 25 and 34 percent of income for rent, this 
would amount to 17,000. 


Let us continue this analysis with an exanination of the non-white 


and Puerto Rican groups. To get the situation into some kind of per- 
spective, let us first look at Table IX. 


TABLE IX. RENT-INCOME RATIOS( OF NON-WHITES AND PUERTO RICANS 


Gross Rent as Percentage of Income 


less than.15 =: 15 to 2h 25 to 34 35 or more na All 


All 
“White Wer 30.5 10.9 1607 1.5 99.9 
Non-white 19.9 27 00 15.5 28.8 8.2... 100,2 
Puerto Rican 25.1 28.8 1,6 26.) Sel “100.0 
Controlled | 
White lO~e2 29 2 LOe2 15 20 1.5 100.1 
Non-white 2203 29 ef iZefl 26. 3 8.9 100.0 
Puerto Rican 279 32 26 15.6 20.0 Lely 100.0 
Uncontrolled ‘ 
White 26.1 36.0 13.5 18.) : bel 100.1 
Non-white 1h.9 25.5 23.0 3267 lon 100.2 
Puerto Rican 17.6 20.3 het h8.1 12.) 100.1 
SRO 
White 28.8 21.2 11.8 29.6 8.5 9.9 
Non-white Le2 2263 20.6 3447 8.1 99.9 
Puerto Rican 15.3 3.2 16.); 4922 5.0 100.1 


While the ethnic pattern is similar to those of the general rent-income 
picture and that of the aged, it is not as marked. When.this pattern 
is compared with those of Tables VII and VIIA, particularly in combi- 
nation, it isi::'seen that the general configurations are the same. It 
is within this general similarity, therefore, that the differences 
must be noted. | 


As a general finding, and one which might be expected, non-whites and 
Puerto Ricans pay more of their income for rent than whites. While 
37-3 percent of whites pay less than 15 percent of income for rent, 
only 19.9 percent of nonewhites and 25.1 percent of Puerto Ricans en- 
joy similar ratios. Whites paid less than 15 percent of rent 1.9 times 
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as often as non-whites and 1.5 times as often as Puerto Ricans. These 
same rates hold generally for controlled and uncontrolled housing, 
though they rise slightly in SRO's to 2.0 and 1.9 for non-whites and 


Puerto Kicans respectively. 


In the highest rent--income groups, (35 percent of income or more), 
non-whites and Puerto Ricans are similarly disadvantaged. Inthe 25 
to 31 percent group, they fall within this grouping 1.7 and 1.3 times 
more often than whites in controlled units, 1.8 and 2.6 times in un- 
controlled, and 1.2 and 1.6 in SRO's. The unusually high level (2.6 
times that of whites) that Puerto Ricans pay 35 percent of income for 
rent in uncontrolled housing is undoubtedly due to their late and cone 
tinuing entry into the housing markete | 


In general, the decline of rent control coverage from 9) percent of all 
renters in 1950 to 75 percent of all renters in 1960 affected non-whites 
adverssly. Waile the white proportion protected by rent control is 
slightly higher than the average (76 percent), nonwhites declined to 
69 percent and Puerto Ricans actually improved their position (rel- 
atively), going from 86 percent protected in 1950 to 77 percent in 1960. 
This is probably accounted for by the fact that the color barrier is 
more formidable than the language barrier ~ and by their low incomes 
which leads them to seek only controlled housing. Many whites with 
higher incomes moved out of the yontrolled sector. 
During the same decade, fewer Puerto Ricans moved into SRO's, In 1950, 
1 percent of all whites lived in SRO's; by 1960, the percentage had 
risen to percent. Among non-whites the comparable figures are 9 and 
19 percent, but among Puerto Ricans surprisingly enough, there was a 
very small rise, from 1) to 15 percent. ; 


Though non-whites and Puerto Hicans are not unusually distributed in 
controlled and uncontrolled housing, they are charged disproportionate 
amounts for rent. In uncontrolled units, whites pay an average of 59 - 
percent more than in controlled housing, nonwhites pay 8) percent more, 
and Puerto Ricans 65 percent more. Their average incomes are also lower 
than those of whites. It seems fairly obvious that non-whites and 
Puerto Ricans, totalling 19.6 percent of the households, do not receive 
an equal housing opportunity with whites. They pay higher rent-income 
percentages, pay more for equal space, and cannot compete successfully 
for standard units. Table X demonstrates this last point, on the fole 
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Approximately 108,000 non-whites aid Puerto Ricans pay more than 35 
percent of their income for rent. This added to the 13,000 aged paying 


more than 35 percent of income for rent amounts to 2);2,000 of the 372,000 


paying more than 35 percent, or 66 percent. (This is an illustrative 
point only, as the twcategories overlap.) 
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TABLE X. COLOR AND ETHNIC GROUP BY CONTROLIED, UNCONTROLLED AND SRO, 


PERCENTAGES 
Total Controlled Uncontrolled SRO_ 
Total 100 75 18.5 6.6 
White, non P.Re 80. 81 * 3 88 oll 6 of 
Nen=white, non P.R. 12.6 11.5 8.) 37el 
Puerto Rican, white 6.7 720 2.8 1.7 
Puerto Rican, newe 0.3 0.2 Oo) Led; 


A few isolated facts on ethnic group may be appropriate at this point, 

In controlled housing, 26.); percent of all Negroes pay more than 35 
percent of their incomes for rent as compared with 15.6 for whites and 

20 percent of Puerto Ricans. In uncontrolled housing, 3 percent of 
Puerto Ricans, 32e7 percent of Negroes and 18.) percent of whites pay 
more than 35 percent. In SRO's Puerto Ricans are even more disadvantaged. 
19.6 percent pay more than 35 percent, as do 3.7 percent of Negroes and 
29.6 percent of whites. 


A revealing point, however, which should not be overlooked, is that rent 
; control is least effective for Negroes. A higher percentage of non- 

F whites pay more than 35 percent of income for rent and fewer pay less 

: than 15 percent than either whites or Puerto Ricans, 


Now let us turn to the large households and see what benefits they re-~ 
ceive from rent control. Table XI below shows that large families bene- 
fit greatly from rent control. 6 percent of families of ) or more pay 
less than 15 percent of income for rent compared with 25.8 percent of 
uncontrolled. By contrast, 8.7 percent in controlled, 16.7 in uncontrolled 
and 59.5 in SRO's pay more than 35 percent of income for rent. 


Families of 6 or more are somewhat less protected than families of h or 
mores 15.5 percent pay more than 35 percent of income for rent compared 
| with 10.5 in families with or more. One and two person families, as 

| is to be expected, pay the highest percentages of income for rent, 25 
percent of 1 and 2 person households paying more than 35 percent. Only 
12 percent of 3 and person families pay 35 percent and 11 percent of 
families with 5 or more. There is reason to expect that smaller fam- 
ilies will spend more for rent, but not as much as 35 percent of income 
for single persons. It is almost criminal for the 92,500 households 
with 5 or more persons. 


TABLE XI. RENT-INCOME RATIOS BY FAMILY SIZE 


Gross Rent as Percentage of Income 
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less than 15 15 to 2) 25 to 3) 35 or more na 
Al 
lL and 2 persons 28.0 27.6 302 25.1 329 
5 or more 42,8 31.5 Del tied 1.5 
Controlled | 
“Land 2 29 oly 27 7 12.6 2.3 6.1 
3 and by 5.7 32.8 3.7 9.3 3.5 
5 or more 15.9 30.3 9.7 9.6 1S 
Uncontrolled 
. and 2 25,3 30.1 1.0 21.6 5.0 
3 and 2728 38.8 Lhel 16.1 323 
5 or more 29 23 3667 12.6 16.7 led 
SRO 
and 2 2302 2160 16.6 30.8 8.5 
3 and 569 10.7 LOe/ 10.0 2el 
5 or more — 55.6 — Mh .2 icici 


By contrast with the relatively good position of large families in 
the rent-income pattern, there is the increasingly serious problem 
of density. Between 19,0 and 1960, there has been a large decline in 
the percentage of apartments with 5 rooms or more. 
out that from 525,000 units in 190 these were reduced to };73,000 in 
The effects of this reduction in 


1950 and 14:9,000 units in 1960. 
large apartments-over the years is clearly shown in Table XII below. 


TABLE XII. PE::CENT OF HOUSEHOLDS WITH 1.01 OR MORE PERSONS PER ROOM | 


Kristoff points 


Number of Persons All Units Controlled Uncontrolled SRO 
1 0.1 Ge 6.0 ba acearen anal 
2 Bal. 0.9 3-3 66.7 
3 5 lt 2.9 1.7 100.0 
Ly 22.0 21.9 16.7 100.0 
5 53.8 56.1 39.3 100.0 
6 or more 81.7 8h el; 67.7 100.0 


0. 


While the 1.01 or more persons per room figure does not necessarily 
indicate an undesirable occupancy condition, particularly in the case 
of large families where several children may be under 12 years of age 
(where two children to a room is aeceptable), it is nevertheless an 
indicator of the pctential for finding those living at densities of 
1.51 or more per room « which is generally an overcrowded condition. 


Condition of Housing 


The data on condition of housing is disappointing. By not presenting 
data on ~Asteriorating housing, code enforcement, maintenance, it is 
nos possible to draw much that is wrthwhile from the data that was 
made available. I+ would probably have been possible to develop data: 
on this point starting with the U.S. Census, 1950 and 1960, records 

ef city euforcement agencies, assessment records, studies of rehabili- 
tation areas, etc., but there was no time to develop such an analysis. 
Below is reported what was made available. 


The basic inadequacy of the data which has been reported is the fact 
that only two categories are reported, both of which include deteriora- 
tion. One category is defined as "sound or deteriorating, wth all 
faci iities," while the other is "sound or deteriorating, lacking or 
sharing some or all facilities." As a result, the SRO's are neatly 
separated out, the controlled and unccntiw lled units are still jumbled 
tozetner with very little separating them. In the controlled sector, 
95.1 percent are considered stand=xd@ (with all facilities) while in 
uncontrolled, the figure is 94.° percent. | 


Since SRO's are almost by definition substaridard, it is not surprising 
when they turn up with 87.5 percent comvared with lh. percent in uncon- 
trolled and 2.0 in controlled. 


In addition to the "with" and "without" facilities caterories, there 
is a "dilapidated" category, accounting for 2.9 percent of all units. 
These are distributed 2.8 percent in controlled, 0.8 percent in uncon- 
trolled and 9.9 percent in SRO's... The higher percentage in controlled 
housing is related to the age of housing. Eighty-one percent of all 
controlled units and 39 percent of uncontrolled units were built before 


1930. 


As is easily seen, these figures do not show the creeping deterioration 
which may result from weak, inadequately administered rent control, nor 
do they show the lack of services, maintenance, lack of heat and hot 
water and less frequent painting which plagues tenants both in control- 
led and uncontrolled housing. There is, in fact, absolutely nothing 
with which to even discuss the situation. 
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‘ 1962 CORE EMPLOYMENT - HOUSING INSTITUTE SUMMARY 


SECTION I EMPLOYMENT 


This summary should serve as an outline and guide in efforts to 


eliminate discrimination in the specific communities throughout the United States. 


I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Thoroughly explored during Emp loyment -Housing Institute areas a 
comparatively new approach in employment. There is increasingly emphasis in terms 
of manpower needs and labor demands in the skilled occupations. Consequently, 
there is and will be rapid growth in the number of jobs available in white-collar 
jobs such as professional, technical, and sales workers, managers and proprietors 
and in skilled trades such as pattern makers, tool and die makers, lithographers, 
operating engineers, sheet metal workers, plumbers and electricians. 

More widespread use of automatic machinery and now. tabeteuneee processes 
require more technical know-how and versatility. Nomhites have historically been 
barred from the skilled occupations and the training programs which are a pre- 
requisite for entrance into many of these jobs. | 

Higher rates of unemployment among nonwhites, particularly Negro and 
Puerto Rican youth, necessitate a program with demands designed to create sub- 
stantial employment opportunities for minority groups in the skilled job categories. 

Consequently, in Columbus, our demands with Kroger's were aimed particularly 
at higher-paying jobs and emphasized not just the token hiring of one or two Negroes, 
but the employment of a substantial number in managerial posts and executive 
training programs, In order for these demands to be effective, the burden of 
recruitment generally has to be placed on the employer, so that his hiring efforts 
are directed toward sources and areas in the community most likely to produce 


nonwhite applicants. 


Il, AIMS 
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A. Work for a change in attitude 


S.. 


Specific demands on firm or employer 


l. 
2. 


3. 


«4, 


III, PROCEDURE 


A. Investigation 


Be 


26 


Fair employment and hiring of nonwhites on all levels 


Recruitment of Negroes through regular channels 


%~, 


a) Negro Press 
b) Schools ~ - a 
c) Urban League and Sthte week Een Office. 


eee opportunity clause in ads and cebhtoartone 
Contact Negro press to get them to solicit ads from all companies 


Specific knowledge needed to determine which ‘firm to choose 
and project 


a) 


b) 


aoe 


d) 
e) 
f) 


Size of operation from Standard and Poore:. Directory of 


Corporations 


Number of nonwhites in various job categories 


Number of Negro clientele 


Power Structure-Chamber of Commerce Business Directory 


Qualifications 


Labor Union's Power 


Means of obtaining this knowledge 


a) Inspection (office and door count) ; whites especially effective 
b) Public channels 


1. 
fe 
3 


4. 
De 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 
10. 


Bm Ere 
bes 


Urban League 

Labor Unions 

Jewish Community Oreanizations Anti-Defamation League, 
American Jewish Congress, Jewish Labor Committee 
Negro American Labor Council 3 

NAACP 

Local Committees on Human Rights; ie, Near East Side 


Committee on Human Rights 


City Mayor's Commission 

State Commission on Civil Rights 

Catholic Charities Employment Service 

City, State, Federal and Private Employment Services 


‘Employees | 
eet 


c) ‘Private channels such ao personal friends 


B. 
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Negotiations 


1. 


36 


4. 


De 


6. 


Written request for negotiations is bes| to insure record of attempt 
to secure confrontation, Appointment may be made by phone or in 
person. Make clear that you are asking for a meeting with CORE, Be 
firm. Try to obtain specific time and date. 

Appoint leader of negotiating team. Select a note taker. Determine 
line of approach before confrontation, making certain every member of 
team understands the demands, Don't contradict each other during 
negotiations. If division or confusion become apparent in team, 
recess negotiations. 

Make concrete specific demands placing major responsibility for 
resolving discriminatory situation upon employer. 

Be prepared to deal. with defenses and objections of employer with 
specific facts, | 

Maintain point of focus, which is the resolution of discrimination 
by the posing of the demands, 

Written summary should be kept for record with copy being sent to 


employer. 


Appeal to Wider Public and Demonstrations 


1. 


be 


Identify organization, tell what you are trying to do, how you are 


doing it, and why. 


Use mass media -- press, radio, television, if possible and available. 


Leaflet area in which firm is located. 


Enlist support of other organizations for stand taken, 


Direct Action Techniques 


l. 


In action identify who you are (what organization), what you are. 
doing, way you are doing it and what you want done by using device 
appropriate to action - eg. picket signs, leaflets, press releases 


and statements. 


IV. KROGER SUPER MARKET -- Case Study 


A, Purpose of Kroger Project -- to break down institutionalized pattern of : 
discrimination in hiring, not just to obtain job for one Negro. 


B. Investigation 


1. 


36 


4.. 


6. 
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2. In using boycott: 
A. Choose firm carefully 


1) Consider how widespread and common a market there is for 
_ item sold y 
2) Check to determine if there are > purchasing alternatives to 
item and/or firm boycotted 


B. Have clear direct reason for boycott with termination point 
dependent on meeting of specific demands 


C. Boycott most likely to be effective when object of boycott is 
directly responsible for discrimination. 


D, Canvas to.determine community reaction. Boycott more likely 
to be successful if firm has large nonwhite clientele and is 
located in or near. area where group discriminated against lines 


Checked with Urban League, NAACP and State Commission on Civil Rights 
to determine previous contact, if any, with Kroger’s in regard to 
hiring policy -- a little or no contact. 


Talked with personnel, particularly Negro, in several Kroger stores, 
to obtain information about jobs held by Negroes -- Negroes mostly 
in low-paying categories -- some eetesnen, AG! SangETe. 


Discussed Kroger's hiring policy with Retail Clerks International 
Association Local to determine union attitude toward non-discriminatory 
hiring and union influence over hiring; President of Local voiced 
opposition to discrimination, but union has little say in determining 
who is hired and when; more influence in cases of dismissal and 
promotion. 


Sent Negro woman for job interview -- told no Negroes and no | 
women in managerial posts. 7 


White checkers affirmed this by observing managerial training 


program, interviewing a trainee. Also verified by observation 
that no Negroes were in clerical positions in central office. 


Other facts obtained: 


3rd largest super market chain 
1,400 stores nationally 
40,000 employees 
26 stores in Columbus 
76 stores in Region or Ohio 
Competitor - Bis, Bear 
Kroger's employ some Negro clerks in Stores 
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1. Two interviews held - 1 each week 
2. CORE desaands - Negeoes hired in office and in managerial staff 


3. Acceptance of policy of change -- agreed to by Personnel Director, 
Dick Hepp of Kroger's -- by which Negroes hired as office workers 


and for training for management staff 
Time schedule accepted by company. 


No agreement reached on actual substantial number to be hired 
4. Means which Kroger agreed to use to obtain Negro applicants: 


Ohio State Employment Service 

Urban League 

Ohio Union of Ohio State University 
3 Negro Colleges 


Negro High Schools | > ——_—- + ee oo 
Community Talks to Negro Youth re: Food Industry Opportunities 


kek & 
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SECTION Il HOUS ING 


I. INTRODUCTION 

A. ‘The aim of the Housing Institute is to train participants in the use of 
CORE techniques in combatting discrimination in housing and the development of 
new techniques leading toward the realization of an open occupancy policy. The 
achievement of open occupancy requires the turning away from approaches which have 
led to tokenism and the concentration upon methods which will place the responsi- 
bility for changing segregated housing patterns upon the property owners, 
financiers and realtors who have created them. This may mean that negotiation 
steps may be used without having an actual applicant once discrimination has been 
verified by Negro and white testors. Some of the objectives of such a negotiation 
would be to obtain a public statement of policy of nondiscrimination, removal of 
race from applications, and an advertising policy directed toward sources likely 
to produce Negro applicants. The housing activities of the Institute will be 
presented in the context of the five basic CORE techniques. 

B. The Housing Committee's subcommittee on Testing began its research by 
familiarizing itself with the notes and materials in a folder supplied by 
Columbus CORE. These sources indicated that they had had a great deal of discussion 
and some exploration of the laws pertaining to housing, the direct action techniques 
possible and some work on locating community resour¢es. They set up committees 
on obtaining Sellers and Buyers, Community Relations, and Financing. 

The Ohio Student Civil Liberties Union invited CORE to help end discrimi- 

nation in rooming houses next quarter. Columbus CORE decided against that at this 


time. 


Recommendations from the Housing Committee of Columbus CORE include the 


following: 
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1. that apartment developments be tested 
2, that results be referred to Coordinating Committee of Columbus CORE 


3. that members speak at a Methodist and a Baptist Church 

4. that one member visit with a member of the "Columbus Interracial 
Housing Group" and 15 industries who have agreed to an appointment 

5. that negotiations be carried out, and initial stages of direct 
action be made in large apartment developments. 


Direct Action recommended to the Institute: 


1. To investigate apartments in vicinity of University 
2. To investigate three apartment developments 


a) University Arms 
b) Beverly Arms 
c) Westgate Manor 


Report on these in accompanying form. 
II, INVESTIGATION 
A. Testing may be done by CORE members or applicants. 
Obtaining of applicants: 
1. Sources Used 


a) realtists (Negro real estate brokers) 

b) Churches 

c) Projects: Operation Windowshop (See V ) 

d) Direct methods: first gain confidence through 
such means as a housing clinic 

e) Public solicitation in areas of high mobility 
or relocation from public project using leaflets, 
tables on street corners, public address systems 


2. Handling Process 


a) Contact possible applicant and make appointment 
for interview; make sure to mention CORE, and that 
there may be a demonstration but that he does not 
have to take part in it if he doesn't want to. 


b) Interview with form similar to APPENDIX I; note that 
personal information is needed to ascertain eligibility 
for dwelling and certainty of discrimination.. See also 
Appendix II. 


B. General Information 
1. Specifics 


a) from Negro community 


2. 
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1) @ Negroes in neighborhood 
2) general econome level 
3) mobility 


b) from white community 


1) 
2) 


artificial barriers | 
property available 


c) the law re: housing (ie. Fair Housing Law, etc.) 


Means of obtaining specific information 


a) Survey 


1. 


2. 


of white community Teams 
surveyed the Beverly Manor Apartments posing as 
OSU students involved in a Sociology class practice 
survey on inter-group relations. Results generally 
indicated that while most persons would not object 
to working next to a Negro, many expressed 
reservations about living next to a Negro. Howeve1 
it was pointed out that persons will often verbaliz 
prejudice more readily than they are willing to 
act on it. | | 


of Negro community: . it was 
found that 47 of 63 families had less than 
$3,000 annual income and 62 of 63 had less than 
$5,000 annual income. Approximately half of the 
families interviewed had been in home less than 
five years. 21 of 64 families expressed an 
interest in moving, this almost completely among 
younger families. 


b) Public and Private Organizations 


1. 


2. 


36 


NAACP, No information Ybtained from visit 


Urban League (Mr. Chester Jones) said that UL 
unable to directly support CORE because finances 
from the Community Fund, Negro community had 
received concessions and therefore fairly passive. 
Thought Beverly Manor good target for action. 


Discussion of block busting legislation, Fair 
Housing Legislation. Discussion of Colonial 
Williamsburgh Project, which is in receivorship. 
Suggestion that CORE participate in Leadership 
Council, a body of Negro business and professional 
businessmen. 


Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, ADL 

(Joel Ollander) gave leads to Urban League, two 
Human Relations Commissions, Mayor's Commission, 
Columbus Council of Human Relations, Ohio Bureau 
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of Unemployment Compensation, AFL-CIO COPE and 
Committee on Civil Rights, and to the Human 
Relations Conference at OSU from July 23-27. 


4. Mayor's Commission on Civil Rights 
5. Near Eastside Area Council of Columbus 


6, American Freedom of Residence Fund - 
416 S. Franklin, Chicago 7, Illinois 


7. National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 
426 West 58 Street, New York, New York 


8. Family Relocation Bureau, (Mrs. Pryor) said that 
its purpose was to resettle families which move 
because of UR and expressways; suggested that get 
list of property managers from real estate brokers; 
suggested contact City Department of Urban Renewal 
for information regarding Advisory Board on Urban 

development. 


III. NEGOTIATIONS 


A. Negotiations become necessary only after proof of discriminatory practices 
has been established through the Investigation, and Testing procedures. 

A negotiating team is appointed including one person who shall be 
designated. as the main spokesman, one person to be the recorder and the applicant 
where possible. This team should become thoroughly informed on all facets of the 
case at hand and determine a list of demands to be presented. | 

The approach which seems most effective is one in which the focus of the 
demands rests on not only a statement and or a publication of a fair housing policy, 
but a demand that specific steps be taken to implement such a policy, responsibility 
for the implementation rests with the owner of the property in question. The | 
presence or knowledge of an applicant may be helpful, but not necessary to these 
proceedings. In the development of community contacts and organizational contacts, 
a CORE chapter might well inform these sources of any housing problem on which it 
is working. 

In the actual proceedings a few mechanical rules might be adhered to and 
these are the following: The spokesman should sit nearest the agent, and if there 
is an applicant, said applicant should sit on the far side of the spokesman away 
from the agent. — 

After introducing all parties the spokesman should then state the name of 
the organization and proceed to state clearly the specific evidence of discriminatio 
Following this a statement of demands should be made. The purposefulness of the 
team will help the agent realize that he cannot maneuver around the point and make 
a personal or moral discussion of the proceedings. Endeavor to keep the session 
short. If it seems vital to consult over a point, the team can always step out a 
few moments for consultations. It cannot be reiterated too often that the purpose 
of the talks are around a drastic change in policy, and a clear and distinct 
evidence of this change. 


B. Case Study 
Negotiations - Beverly Manor 


' Tuesday 2:00 PM Atty Strip Angela McLinn 
July 24, 1962 Mr. John Briar Arthur Brooks 
Atty Strip's Office Tom Porter 


Eugene Martin 


Quotations 


"Beverly Manor has never had a policy of discrimination. There have been 
Negroes living here, however these oe 6 epediega te im because of much harassment from 
the white tenants." 

‘We would like mutual protection from other pee nagments . We don't want to 
give our tenants the jitters." | 

"We are willing to make change as long as we can make money." 

"We are not going to put an ad in the paper letting our tenants know of | 
incoming Negroes." 


Demands 


1. Immediate acceptance of fair housing policy, ie, equal consideration 
given to all applicants regardless of race, color, etc. | 

2. <A signed statement between representatives of Columbus CORE and | 
Beverly Manor Properties Inc. covering all areas of verbal agreement. : 

3. A public press release indicating Beverly Manor's policy-to-be of 
fair housing. 


Response 


1. Beverly Manor asserts compliance with demand 1. and indicated its 
awareness of its primary responsibility in securing applicants without suggesting 
implementation. 

2. No resistance to demand 2. was indicated, but may arise when specifics 
are to be discussed, 

3. A draft of the redesce indicated in APPENDIX III was prepared by 
Columbus CORE and will be submitted to Beverly Manor's national offices. There 
is total rejection of applying this release to the white press and minimal 
acceptance of the notion of making such a statement to the Negro press. 


Observations 


Gene Martin ---1. Beverly Manor's representatives have verbally accepted the idea 
that their vested interest now lie in assisting city-wide housing integration to 
thus remove pressure from their properties. 

2. Mr. Strip accepts or rejects argument solely on a money profit 
basis. Mr. Briar evidenced deep streaks of personal prejudice, but can be 
expected to respond to "business" arguments. 

3. There appears to be a possibility of having Beverly Manor 
sponsor a meeting between housing agents and Civil Rights organizations. A 
careful discussion of the separetion between this issue and our expectations 
of theri policy was made. 
| 4. Mr. Strip is presently quite aware of the discrepancy between 
their recognition of their responsibility in securing applicants and their no 
implementation of policy. He is therefore somewhat receptive to specific 
suggestions that will remove CORE pressure by locating several Negro families 
without any attendant publicity in the white commonity. 
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IV. DIRECT ACTION -- The Sit-Iin 


A. 


B. 


Cc. 


Decision should be made by group that sit-in will occur, and sit-in 
will continue until some satisfaction has been reached. 


Investigation should be complete beforehand: 


1) Who owns building 
2) Where office located 
3) Where owner lives 
- 4) Other real estate holdings, etc. | 
5) Where sit-in is going to occur -- physical Layout (water, toilet) 


6) Plan to get into place of sit-in 
7) Access to sit-in site after sit-in begins 


Accessory Action - planned in advance | 


1) Picket Line 


a) how many 
b) where - should always be one at sit-in site, may be 


also owner's home, office building, etc. 


2) Leafleting 


3) Phone-in 
call Gwner's home and/or office to protest policy 


V. APPEAL TO WIDER PUBLIC: "Operation Window Shop" or "Open Door" 


A. 


B. 


Discrimination is widely practiced, and members of minority groups 
are often reluctant to face rebuff and discouragement in seeking 
housing . "Operation Window Shop" 


1) may be directed at urging people to move out of ghettoes and 
familiarize themselves with housing market. 

2) may be aimed at securing applicants 

3) requires considerable publicity, leafleting {See Appendix IV) 

4) urge large numbers of people to get out on same day or same 
week end and look at housing whether they plan to rent or 
buy immediately or not. 


Purpose of "Operation Window Shop" in Los Angeles area of California 
was to help overcome this reluctance and accelerate housing integration. 


It also acquainted people of minority groups with the types of housing 
available in other areas, so that by the hundreds and thousands, we 
would get the habit of exercising our right of free choice. 


To accomplish this project, leaflets were distributed in all community 
areas and all neighboring cities. Other groups dealing with fair 
housing were solicited for help and the coordination was wonderful. 
People were asked to visit new areas and look at homes, even if they 
weren't ready to buy. Phone numbers were printed on leaflets if more 


information was needed. 


The project was a great success, with over two hundred people actually 
taking part in the operation, | : 
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VI. SPECIALIZED AREAS 


A. 


B. 


C. 


The Real Estate Industry 


Federal Housing 


Civil Rights Law 


The object of civil rights law in the field of housing, whether 
on the local, state of federal level, is the outlawing of 
discrimination in the sale of rental of dwelling. Eleven 

state and two cities now have some form of housing legislation. 
The scope of legislation has broadened since New York State passed 
the first law, prohibiting discrimination in public housing in 
1950. The broadest law is that of Alaska, which prohibits all 
housing discrimination. But the Alaska statute lacks the power 
of enforcement. The law with strongest sanctions is that of 
New York City, which prohibits discrimination in all housing ex- 
cept in two-family houses in which the owner resides. 


Federal and state courts have made decision leading to the 

elimination of discrimination in housing. Probably the two 

most significant rulings in this area are the 1947 decision 

making restrictive covenants unenforceable and a recent 
decision of the highest courts of New Jersey upholding that | 
state's fair housing law in unequivocal terms. 


Two Columbus real estate men addressed the Institute. They 
described the deep-rooted pattern of segregation which per- 
meates the sale and rental of houses. Negroes are generally 
excluded from real estate boards. The lack of communication 
is so pervasive that white real estate salesmen are known as 
realtors, while Negroes in the same profession go by the name 
of realtists, Builders, lenders, and real estate salesmen 
work together to prevent Negroes from buying or renting houses 
except in certain specified areas. Segregation forces Negroes 
to pay excessively high profits. Frequentiy, a realtor would 
be jeopardizing his license and his business by selling to 
Negroes without the approval of the controlling real estate 

and financial interests. 


The Federal government has supported, condoned and aided housing 
segregation in the United States almost without exception prior 
to 1948. This pattern of segregation was actively supported by 
the federal government prior to 1948 through restrictive 
covenants contained in mortgages which were FHA and VA supported. 


1) In 1948 the Supreme Court ruled that restrictive covenants 
were unconstitutional. | 


a) 60Z of mortgaged homes are FHA and VA supported 
b) Since this decision the Government has failed to take 
concrete steps to implement the Supreme Court decision. 


2) 80 Z of housing in the United States is federally supported, 
and racially segregated. 
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3. Urban Renewal 


a) 


b) 


Urban renewal is a smaller part of the greater housing 
problem. 80% of the persons in the United States who 

have been affected by renewal programs are Negroes. 

Too often urban renewal has meant Negro removal from one 
ghetto to another. Regardless of how liheral or conservative 
city planning boards may be, such agencies seldom have the 
time to determine with sufficient thoroughness, neighbor- 

hood interest and must serve the city as a whole. Frequently 
neighborhoods are aroused after a plan is already developed 
by city agencies. The neighborhood is then placed in the 
position of expressing its interests from a defensive position. 
The interests of people in the area to be "renewed" would more 
likely be heeded if they were initiating the plan for re- 
development themselves and the city reacting. The lack of 
socio-consciousness and leadership in the area may make this 
difficult. Nevertheless, the attempt to encourage and 
develop neighborhood expression should be made. 


Suggestion; The formation of grass roots organizations withing 


and of the Negro community for the purpose of formulating 
renewal programs which will serve their best interests. 
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APPENDIX I 


C.O.R.E APPLICATION FOR PROSEPCTIVE HOUSING OCCUPANTS 


Name Be ae _____ time available _ ie 


Address e — _ Bgne - oi 


Occup ation__ 4 ee a. 


Employer ees ae 


Length of time at present job years, months. 


If married: 


Spouse's name_ oe Age 


Occupation | ae 


Employer ae 


Number of children _Ages a 


Total Monthly Income $ | 


Length of time at present residence _ years, months. 


Length of time in Columbus . years, months. < 


Location of desired housing: general area -- north, east, etc., and street --- 


Present owner: yes, no 


Present monthly payments: mortgage $ 2 s fent. $s . 


For prospective renters, what monthly rent (including utilities) can be afforded 
(check one): 


up to $40 up to $70 up to $100 up to $130 
up to $50 up to $80_ a up to $110 over $130 
up to $60 up to $90 : up to $120 


For prospective buyers, what can be afforded (check one): 


price bracket: up to $9,000 up to $14,000 over $18,000 
up to $11,000 up to $18,000 


down payment: up to $500 up to $1000 up to $1500 


up to $750 up to $1250 over $1500 

monthly payments: up to $40 up to $70 up to $100_ 
up to $50 up to $80 up to $110 | 
up to $60 up to $90 over $110 | 


Can make down payment now ; in 3 months__ 3 in 6 montis... : 


1. Name of development or apartment____ = a . ae 
ee | ae __ Telephone _ x ih 
3. Realty handling sale or rentals _ a Os ‘ i au 
. Name of tester Telephone Applicant Control 
a. oe nee _Time __ 
6. Type of housing: apartment building _ " " 
apartment development a 
housing development__ eo << 
other (describe) _ nae . 
7. Name(s) of persoute) you spoke with___ eet si 
Their position: management a = 
real estate agent Se: | ae 
other (describe) rae 
8. Rentals: 
a. Monthly rent... oe ee wiauas = 
: Who pays for utilities a a = al 
€. Size of apartment POT aaueilil — 
d. Furnished _unfurnished_ _ Stove Refrigerator 
e. Apartment number or letter you were shown___ 2 Ne oe 
FE. How many vacancies now ae ss ‘ 
g. Date available for rent : : m7 ‘ 
(Be sure to include other comments -- #10) 
9. Sales: 
a. Price. - aa ‘ = 
b. Financing: FHA & VA  :g what bank, insurance company or 
other agency is furnishing mortgage _ = id 
c,. Mortgage terms. _ ices Po 
d, Name of builder ee e ee sees 
«. Size and description of house(s) Pr é ‘oe 
(use other side to complete answers) 
10. Other comments (include everything) ee a ae 


APPENDIX II 


CORE TEST FORM FOR HOUSING 


APPENDIX IIT 


Beverly Manor Properties, Inc. today announced 

a neagginmation of its 17 year policy of demo~ 
cratic fain housing. ALL applicants gor housing 
in Beverly are treated on the same basis and 


equal considenation, regardless of nace, colon, 


neligion, on national ancestry,” said Ir. __ 
Beverly “2 — everly Manor, a grouping 


of 1,340 apartments Located in the eastern portion 
of Columbus, offers one and two bedroom, furnished 
and ungurnished facilities renting from $72.00 to 
$86.00. 


APPENDIX IV 
facsimilw of leaflet for Operation Windowshop, Los Angeles CORE 


ai, St cee ile. ae, ee Be ce i ct, cs et, GE. et ti, Gh, in tt et ti, i i et a, rw ¥  - ve ~ ~~ YT es ”  - Y= 
me ay SS —_—SeO ey Sm a = ee SS ee a ee ee ee ee eee ee Or OO iain” ae 


SS oe ws Se 
SS ae — EE es ee Oe ee SS ee Es lee = 


CORE invites you to join 
OPERATION WINDOWS HOP 


Saturday and Sunday, July 7 & &, 1962 


Whether you plan to move or not 


WINDOWSHOP HOUSES AND APARTMENTS . . . with yourfamily and friends 
IN AREAS THAT ARE NOT INTEGRATED. 


WHY WINDOWSHOP? 


1, To serve notice on those who rent or sell housing that discrimination 
will no longer be tolerated - that in housing (as elsewhere) . « « « « 
JIM CROW MUST GO? 

2. To acquaint people of minority groups with the types of housing avail- 
able in other areas, so that by the hundreds and thousands we will 


get the habit of exercising our right of free choice. 


WHAT ABOUT THE LAW? | 
California laws prohibit discrimination in the sale or rental of houses and 


apartments, Buts, in spite of these laws, discrimination is still widely 
practiced, and members of minority groups are often reluctant to face 
rebuffs and discouragement in seeking housing. 

The purpose of OPERATION WINDOWSHOP is to help overcome this reluctance and 
accelerate housing integration in California. 


IS HELP AVAILABLE? 
CORE and the organizations listed below, stand ready to help if you en- 


counter discrimination in seeking housing. They can also direct you to 
areas where housing is available, Call one of these numbers if you need 


help or further information: 


AT 4-7226 (West Valley)..San Gabriel Valley Council on Discrimination 
ED 3-6793 {East Valley) aay 1? i v8 te Th $9 #9 of i] 

om Le378l i cccccccccccece .Centinela-Bay Human Relations Council 

PR 4-1395. (Anabeim)......Orange County Fair Housing Practices Council 

EM 9=0524. cccccccccesveeescan Fernando Valley Fair Housing Council 

DI Suns «60 ceeds a8 7 oe 7 1? 7 et 7 | 

GL 4-9354..cccoceceseseeecanta Monica-West L.A, Fair Housing Committee 

SY 8~—1944 cecccceccccsseerasadena NAACP 

VI 9-4842,. .ccceccecccees e bUrbank-~Area 

EX 66109. ..cccccvevceeeeeSanta Monica CORE 

DU 9-444 or DU 7-0213....Los Angeles CORE 


Let's MAKE FREEDOM A HABIT | Let's exercise our RIGHT TO FREEDOM OF CHOICE 
Let's WINDOWSHOP FOR HOUSING Let's SHOP WITH CORE, on Sat, 7/7 and Sun 7/8 


Congress of Racial Equality, 1115 W. Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 15 


lahor donated 


In ela ae 
MeO GE Nia tins: 


REND 
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New York State 
Broadens Fi Law 


Drives in Eight States 


On April 22, Governor Nelson A. 
Rockefeller signed into law the 1963 
Metcalf-Baker bill which extends New 
York’s fair housing legislation to cover 
all sales without exception, and all rentals 
except a unit in an owner-occupied du- 
plex or rooms in private homes. It is 
estimated that the broadened coverage, 
which goes into effect on Sept. 1, 1963, 
will apply to 95 per cent of the state’s 
total housing supply. 

Other legislative gains have been made 
so far this year in the states of Massa- 
chusetts and Alaska. In Massachusetts, 
Governor Endicott Peabody signed a 
measure on Apr. 1 (Trends, Jan.-Feb., 
1963) which will provide substantially 
the same coverage as the 1963 New York 
State law. 

In Alaska, the State Legislature this 
year created a five-member Commission 
on Human Rights, giving that body en- 
forcement jurisdiction over the state’s all- 
inclusive fair housing law which was 
adopted in 1962. That statute provided 
criminal sanctions, but made no provi- 
sion for administrative enforcement. 

Thus, three states and New York City 
now have laws which bar racial or reli- 
gious discrimination in all housing offered 
for sale, in substantially the total supply 
of rental accommodations, and provide 
official machinery for enforcement. 

‘On-going Campaigns 

Elsewhere across the country, cam- 
paigns for fair housing legislation are 
being waged in the states of California, 
Connecticut, Maine, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 

California. By a vote of 47-25, the 
California Assembly on April 25 passed 
a Brown Administration-sponsored bill 
(A. B. 1240) which would extend the 
present law barring discrimination in pub- 
licly-aided housing to cover all sales and 
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NCDH Meet Calls For 
Action Under Order 


Citizens Attend from 25 States 


Almost 400 citizens from 100 municipalities located in 25 states converged 
on Washington on April 25 to attend the two-day conference on “Equal Oppor- 
tunity in Housing — Challenge to American Communities,” held by the National 
Committee Against Discrimination in Housing. 

Covering the nation from Los Angeles to Boston and from Miami to Seattle, 
participants included planners, builders and bankers, religious leaders and educators, 
businessmen and labor leaders, housewives and scientists, lawyers and government 
Officials, civil rights experts and supporters. 


“Glacial Movement” 

The first major concern emerged before the close of the first conference session. 
Progress under the five-month-old Executive Order on housing, in the words of 
NCDH Chairman Algernon D. Black, was proceeding with the speed of a “glacial 
movement.” 

The apparent lack of vigor in putting the Order to work was underscored on 
the morning of April 26 with the release of a joint statement by Mr. Black; 
James Farmer, National Director of the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE); 
Roy Wilkins, Executive Secretary of the National Association for the Advancement 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 
CARE MAYFLOWER HOTEL WASH DC 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN 
HOUSING WILL, I AM CONFIDENT, PROVIDE AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR HUNDREDS OF 
THE NATION'S LEADERS REPRESENTING CITY, STATE, LOCAL, AND NATIONAL GROUFS TO 
DEVELOP, EXCHANGE AND DEBATE VIEWS ON ONE OF COUNTRY*S GREAT PROBLEMS. 


THE COMMITTEE AND THE MANY ORGANIZATIONS WHICH COMPRISE IT HAVE BEEN IN THE 
FOREFRONT IN DIRECTING WIDE ATTENTION TO THE EVILS OF DISCRIMINATORY PRACTICES 
IN HOUSING, ONE OF MAN*S BASIC REQUIREMENTS. YOUR PAST VIGOROUS ACTIONS IN ALL 
ASPECTS OF THIS DIFFICULT PROBLEM PROVIDE ASSURANCE THAT YOU CAN BE COUNTED UPON 
TO PLAY A SIGNIFICANT ROLE IN HELPING ACHIEVE THE OBJECTIVES OF THE EXECUTIVE 
ORDER ISSUED LAST NOVEMBER. 

I HOPE THAT YOUR CONFERENCE WILL BE PRODUCTIVE AND THAT YOUR VALUABLE EXPERIENCE, 
CREATIVITY, ENTHUSIASM AND DETERMINATION WILL CONTINUE TO BE CHANNELED INTO 


PROGRESS TOWARD THE END THAT THERE WILL BE TRUE EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 
AMERICANS IN SECURING THE BEST POSSIBLE HOUSING FOR THEMSELVES AND THEIR FAMILIES. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 


President Kennedy’s Message to the Conference 
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FH Legislation 


(Continued from page 1) 


rentals; exempting owner-occupied struc- 
tures with four or less dwelling units. It 
would apply to all transactions of real 
estate brokers and mortgage lending in- 
stitutions. Enforcement would be vested 
in the California Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission. 

The Senate’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Efficiency held a hearing on the 
bill on May 22. The outlook is for a stiff 
fight in the Senate. 

Also pending in the California Legis- 
lature is S. B. 1108, which would autho- 
rize the suspension or revocation of a real 
estate broker’s license if he were found 
guilty of discriminatory conduct. 

For further information, contact the 
California Committee for Fair Practices, 
statewide office — Labor Temple, 2940 
Sixteenth St., Room 212, San Francisco, 
MA 1-7742; southern office —590 N. 
Vermont Ave., Room 256, Los Angeles 
4, NO 2-1148. 

Connecticut. Before the Legislature in 
this state are Administration bills which 
would broaden existing laws to cover all 
housing for sale or rent, including build- 
ing lots (S. B. 184); would authorize the 
State Commission on Civil Rights to seek 
a court injunction to hold the housing 
unit at issue in status quo during the 
pendency of a complaint of discrimina- 
tion (S. B. 773); and would provide for 
the revocation of licenses of brokers and 
salesmen who discriminate (S. B. 189). 
Present anti-bias laws cover sales and 
rentals of housing in three or more con- 
tiguous units owned by the same person. 

The 1963 bills were introduced in Jan- 
uary, but no action has yet been taken. 
“The Legislature is not discriminating 
against fair housing,” comments one local 
observer. “It simply isn’t moving yet on 
any legislation.” No serious opposition: 
has been indicated to this time. 

For further information, contact the 
Commission on Civil Rights, State Office 

Bldg., Hartford 15, JA 7-6341. 
Illinois. Seven hundred supporters and 
200 opponents of fair housing legislation 
were on hand for a five-hour public hear- 
ing on H. B. 755, held by the Executive 


Committee of the Illinois House of Rep- 
resentatives on May 8. A “do pass” was 
voted 20-18, and the bill is now in the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

This proposal would bar discrimination 
in sales and rentals, exempting owner- 
occupied structures with three or less 
units. It would apply to real estate agents 
in transactions involving covered housing, 
and to the financing of all housing. A 
five-member Fair Housing Practices Com- 
mission would be established to enforce 
the statute. 

Chief opposition spokesmen are Arthur 
F. Mohl, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the Illinois Association of 
Real Estate Boards, and Walter R. 
Kuehnle, president of the Chicago REB. 

In 1961, Mr. Mohl had challenged his 
fellow realtors to seek affirmative solu- 
tions “built on reason rather than emo- 
tion” and to aid in bringing about volun- 
tary integration. “No longer can we at- 
tempt to solve the problem by avoiding 
it,” he said at that time (Trends, Sept.- 
Oct., 1961). 

Spearheading the drive in this state is 
the United Citizens’ Committee for Free- 
dom of Residence in Illinois (FOR), 28 
East Jackson St., Room 1523, Chicago, 
922-7374. FOR has campaigned exten- 
sively throughout the state, developing 
grassroots support with meetings and its 
“traveling caravan” (Trends, Jan.-Feb., 
1963). 

Maine. Pending in this state is Bill No. 
1126, which would add rental housing to 
the list of places of public accommoda- 
tion already prohibited from practicing 
discrimination. The Senate Judiciary 
Committee of the Legislature recently 
voted 7-3 that this measure should not 
pass on the ground that there is no pres- 
ent need for such legislation. 

Almost simultaneously, a hearing held 
by the Maine Advisory Committee to the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission revealed 
that Negro ghettos are developing in sev- 
eral of the state’s cities, and that Negro 
citizens are subjected to widespread 
housing restrictions. 

“It is hoped,” comments a local ob- 
server, “that the revelation produced at 
this hearing, which made the Senate com- 
mittee look foolish, may cause the Senate 
to decide to consider the bill.” 
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Michigan. Latest word from this state 
is unfavorable for two measures which 
would affect discrimination in housing. 
The first, regarded as a key proposal in 
Governor George W. Romney’s 1963 
legislative program, would prohibit li- 
censed brokers or salesmen from discrim- 
inating or engaging in panic peddling. 
After having passed the Senate 21-4, the 
bill is stymied in the House State Affairs 
Committee, and efforts to discharge it 
appear to have collapsed. 

The second, an omnibus civil rights 
bill, is also buried in the House com- 
mittee. 

Heading up the campaign in this state 
is the Coordinating Council on Civil 
Rights, 163 Madison Ave., Suite 225, 
Detroit 26, WO 2-6710. 


New Jersey. With strong backing from 
Governor Richard J. Hughes, a bill 
(A-314) to extend this state’s fair hous- 
ing legislation to cover all sales and 
rentals except the rental of an apartment 
in an owner-occupied duplex passed the 
assembly in January by a vote of 51-2 
(Trends, Jan.-Feb., 1963). Since then the 
bill has been blocked in the Senate, 
where the Republican caucus has not let 
it come to the floor. 

However, it was recently reported in 
the New Jersey press that the Senate 
President (Rep.) has said he will support 
a modified bill (possibly without the pro- 
vision for a court injunction), and that 
he believes five other Republican Sena- 
tors will join him in bringing the bill out 
for a vote. It is generally conceded that 
if a fair housing bill reaches the Senate 
floor it will pass. 

The New Jersey Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing, 32 Central 
Ave., Newark 2, MA 2-0707, is heading 
up the campaign for enactment. 


Ohio. Trapped in a subcommittee of 
the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee of the Legislature is H. B. 308, 
which would provide substantially the 
same fair housing provisions as those 
adopted this year in New York State 
(see above). 


Governor James A. Rhodes promised 
during last year’s election campaign that 
he would support fair housing legislation. 
In mid-March this year, he was quoted 
as saying: “I’m still for fair housing. If 
the bill is placed on my desk, I’ll sign it, 
but I do not think it is my responsibility 
to get it passed.” 

The Ohio Committee for Civil Rights 
Legislation, 2123 East 9th St., Room 401, 
Cleveland 15, 621-0376, is coordinating 
the campaign. As one of its projects to 
“rescue the fair housing bill,” the com- 
mittee held a silent mass vigil at the 
Ohio State House May 22, with 1,000 
citizens from over the state participating. 
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Oregon. Now pending in the Oregon 
Legislature, H. B. 1394 would streamline 
existing procedures under the state’s anti- 
bias law and would permit the recovery 
of damages if the respondent, during a 
90-day period after the filing of a com- 
plaint, disposes of the property at issue 
or Otherwise frustrates the final order of 
the Bureau of Labor, which administers 
the fair housing law. 

Wisconsin. More than 450 representa- 
tives of religious, civil rights, labor and 
civic organizations registered their sup- 
port of fair housing legislation at a public 
hearing held by the House Judiciary 
Committee of the Wisconsin Legislature 
in early April. Ten real estate brokers 
and landlords registered opposition. 

On May 2, the Committee recom- 
mended passage by a vote of 4 to 3. 

The bill, A. B. 367, which was intro- 
duced by the Judiciary Committee, would 
bar discrimination in all sales and rentals 
except the rental of a unit in an owner- 
occupied duplex. No administrative ma- 
chinery for enforcement would be pro- 
vided. Violations would be made a “civil 


New York State 


Governor Nelson A. Roc 
signed the sweeping 1963 fair housing law. 
Present, left to right, are Senator George R. 
Metcalf (Rep.-Auburn); Commissioner George 
H. Fowler, Chairman, New York State Com- 
mission for Human Rights; and Assemblyman 
Bertram L. Baker (Dem.-Brooklyn). The pion- 
eering team of Metcalf-Baker sponsored the 
legislation. 


wrong” with provision for compensatory 
and punitive damages, as well as for in- 
junctive relief through the courts. Gov- 
ernor John W. Reynolds is supporting the 
legislation. 

For further information, contact the 
Wisconsin Citizens for Fair Housing, 
5075 North Bay Ridge, Milwaukee 17. 


City Action 


Meanwhile, at the city level a fair 
housing ordinance which applies to all 
housing except owner-occupied buildings 
with three or less dwelling units was 
adopted by the City Council of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., shortly before enactment of 
the broader 1963 New York State legis- 
lation, described above. The Schenectady 
law establishes a five member Fair Hous- 
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Our Correspondents Report: 


Washington State 

On June 11, the Washington State Su- 
preme Court will hear an appeal of a 
lower court decision that the state’s law 
barring racial and religious discrimina- 
tion in places of public accommodation 
is applicable to real estate offices (Trends, 
May-June, 1962). The appeal is being 
supported by the Seattle Real Estate 
Board. 

The Washington law barring discrim- 
ination in publicly-assisted housing was 
struck down in a 5-4 decision by the high 
court (Trends, Sept.-Oct., 1961), and 
this year’s effort to enact fair housing 
legislation was unusuccessful. Thus, the 
public accommodations statute provides 
the only prohibition against discrimina- 
tion in housing now in effect in this 
State. 

Other states which have held that real 
estate firms come under the mandate of 
their public accommodations laws are 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Cali- 
fornia. 


Detroit 

The. first case against a Detroit real 
estate firm charged with violating the 
city’s Fair Neighborhood Practices Act 
was recently dismissed by the Traffic 
Court when an 11th-hour settlement was 
reached with the respondent. 

In February, the Detroit Commission 
on Community Relations charged the firm 
of Frank & Grossman, Inc., with attempt- 
ing to create panic selling by placing 
“Sold” signs on properties in violation of 
the Act. Under the statute, the commis- 
sion may issue tickets summoning vio- 
lators for trial before the Traffic Court, 


ing Board with enforcement jurisdiction. 

Fair housing proposals are now under 
consideration in Washington, D. C.; Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; and San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 

Efforts to enact fair housing legislation 
this year were unsuccessful in the states 
of Indiana; Nevada, Rhode Island, Wash- 
ington, and Kansas. In Kansas, the Leg- 
islature adopted a measure instructing the 
State Legislative Council to study the 
extent and effect of housing discrimina- 
tion and present recommendations for 
remedial action to the 1965 Legislature. 

Anti-bias housing proposals were also 
defeated in Berkeley and San Jose, Calif. 
(Trends, Jan.-Feb., 1963), and an open 
occupancy bill failed to pass in Gary, 
Ind., by a tie vote of 4-4, with the Presi- 
dent of the City Council declining to 
vote. 


where they are subject to a fine of not 
more than $500 or a 90-day jail sentence, 
or both. 

In requesting that the case be dis- 
missed, the Commission told the court 
that the real estate firm had discontinued 
the use of signs, and had given assurance 
that it would comply with the Fair 
Neighborhood Practices ordinance in the 
future. 

The Detroit ordinance prohibits real 
estate agents from attempting to induce 
sales or listings by representing that 
racial change is taking place in a neigh- 
borhood or that property values may be 
lowered because of such change; places 
specific restrictions on the size, number 
and use of “Sold” signs; and bars ref- 
erences to race or creed in real estate 
advertising. 

Chicago 

In a recent radio interview, a spokes- 
man for the Chicago Urban League took 
sharp issue with the contention of an 
Official of the local Real Estate Board 
that Chicagoans are in the habit of select- 
ing their neighbors and therefore whites 
are entitled not to “permit” nonwhite 
families to buy homes in their all or 
predominantly-white neighborhoods. 

“Whoever heard of a group of tenants 
or Owners meeting to decide whether a 
certain family should be permitted to 
move into their block?” asked Sherwood 
Ross, Public Relations Director of the 
League. “A family’s shortcomings are 
never considered if the family is white; 
its merits are never considered if it’s 
Negro. The argument that you pick your 
neighbors is bunk—most residents don’t 
know their neighbors until after they’ve 
moved in. As for the people who live 
down the block, they’re only faces you 
see on the street or in the supermarkets,” 
he declared. 

Mr. Ross said the Chicago Crime 
Commission and the press have identified 
28 notorious underworld characters who 
have homes in such all-white areas of the 
city and suburbs as Lake Shore Drive, 
Riverside, Elmwood Park, Lincolnwood, 
Wilmette and Glencoe. 

“How long can property owners go 
on denying housing to Negro scientists, 
military personnel, doctors, educators and 
other law-abiding citizens while making 
housing available to syndicate char- 
acters?” he continued. 

“Open occupancy doesn’t jeopardize 
property rights — it jeopardizes prejudice. 
And that is something property owners 
can learn to live without,” Mr. Ross 
concluded. 
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of Colored People (NAACP); and Whit- 
ney Young, Jr., Executive Director of the 
National Urban League. 

“On the record to date,” the four 
leaders declared, “we are forced to con- 
clude that neither the broad spirit nor 
the limited letter of the Order is being 
made a reality.” 


Call for Action 


Documenting a_ series of specific 
charges, the four men called for action 
by the President and by the Federal 
agencies involved to remedy what they 
termed “critical deficiencies.” They urged: 

{ Immediate appointment of the public 
members, staffing, and organization for 
action of the President’s Committee on 
Equal Opportunity in Housing, which is 
charged with major responsibility for 
supervising and promoting the Order’s 
effective operation. 

{ Development by the Committee and 
the Federal housing agencies, without 
further delay, of broad programs to in- 
form both the general public and their 
own staffs of rights and obligations under 
the Order. 

{ Revitalizing and upgrading the inter- 
group relations service of the various 
housing agencies. 

- § Consideration of appropriate litiga- 
tion by the Department of Justice. 

“It is past time,” the civil rights 
leaders commented, “to put the Executive 
Order on housing to work.” 


Front-Page Coverage 


The charges leveled by the four men 
hit the front-pages of the nation’s press 
and received wide editorial comment. 
“The Negro community is tired,” ob- 
served The New York Post, “of having 
the demands of justice tailored to the 
necessities of getting along with a Con- 
gress that is disproportionately dominated 
by the South. If that is the way it has 
to be, then the civil rights movement 
intends to be equally tough. That is the 
meaning of the outspoken impatience of 


the housing group.” 
“It is time for the White House to 


provide effective leadership,” said The 
New York Times. 


Top Officials 


At the opening session of the confer- 
ence, the heads of the Federal agencies 
with primary responsibility for seeing 
that the Order is implemented spelled 
out their concept of its requirements, 
reparted what action had been taken and 
what is planned, and were then ques- 
tioned by a panel of housing and civil 
rights authorities and by the conferees. 


These officials were Governer David L. 
Lawrence, Chairman-Director of the 
President’s Committee; Robert C. Weaver, 
Administrator, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency; Joseph P. McMurray, 
Chairman, Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board; and Nicholas de B. Katzenbach, 
Deputy U.S. Attorney General. 

The panel of interrogators included 
Charles Abrams, planner, lawyer, and 
NCDH President; Edward Eichler, Vice 
President, Eichler Homes, Inc., of Cali- 
fornia; Kimball Hill of Chicago, Vice 
President, National Association of Home 
Builders; Reginald A. Johnson, Associate 
Director for Housing, National Urban 
League; Joseph B. Robison, Assistant 
Director, Commission for Law and Social 
Action, American Jewish Congress, and 
Chairman of the NCDH Legal Commit- 
tee; and Jack E. Wood, Jr., Special 
Assistant for Housing, NAACP. 


Cautious Approach 

Throughout the morning, the confer- 
ence heard explanations for the slow 
tempo of Government action in imple- 
menting the Order. The need for caution 
was stressed. Emphasis was given—both 
by Federal officials and some industry 
spokesmen—to the wisdom of relying 
heavily upon educational methods and 
moral suasion. 

One of the most dramatic statements 
of the two-day meeting came spontane- 
ously toward the end of this first session. 
Mr. Black, who was presiding, stepped 
to the podium and declared: 

“No one factor is responsible for the 
race problem in the United States. It 
has grown out of compromises with evil, 
with prejudice, and with vested interests. 
Every one of us shares responsibility for 
the pattern of segregation and discrimina- 
tion which has persisted for over 100 
years. The government, real estate boards, 
bankers, and builders have all played a 


‘leading role in building a pattern of racial 


zoning and exclusion. 

“People in high places, holding the 
decision-making power, are _ bedeviled 
with the difficulties of change. The result 
is we are weighed down by the past— 
slow motion in the midst of revolutionary 
change throughout the world. 

“We do not have time to go slow. If 
there is “too little and too late” in the 
way white people are ready to live on 
the basis of equality with colored people, 
there may come a time when we have 
‘racial rejection in reverse—no Negroes 
willing to integrate with whites. 

“We have a responsibility to rouse the 
conscience of the nation. This is no time 
for moral vocabulary. It is no time for 
patience. It is a time for clear, informed 
and many-pronged attack in the cause 
of equality—if we are to survive as a 
free people.” 
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Emerging Facts 


The following are a few of the points 
which emerged at the first session: 

e It is not clear what role the Presi- 
dent’s Committee will play in connection 
with appeals of complaints. 

e Extensive research—both from legal 
and administrative standpoints—must yet 
be done. with respect to the “good offices” 
provision of the Order. 

e Enforcement will be a “line opera- 
tion,” regulations under the Order being 
handled like any other rules of the Fed- 
eral agency involved. 

e Complaints of discrimination will be 
processed at the lowest operating level 
of the agency—that is, at the nearest field 
office. Appeals may be taken to the 
Commissioner of the particular housing 
agency. 

e Extensive research is still necessary 
before litigation by the Government is 
attempted. 

e Cooperation agreements with states 
and cities with fair housing laws will 
take time to negotiate because of the 
variances in such laws. 

e The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board’s policy statement against discrimi- 
nation by its member banks (issued prior 
to the Order) is still “legal,” but the 
Board knew when it issued the policy it 
could not be enforced. The Board “felt 
it would be good to encourage non- 
discrimination.” 

e The decision to issue an Order nar- 
row in scope was a policy—not a legal— 
decision. The gaining of experience was 
considered important and, at the appro- 
priate time, expansion of its coverage may 
be explored. 


Specific Programs 


Four concurrent workshops dealing 
with specific Federal activities were held 
during the afternoon. Government: offi- 
cials participating in these were: Marie 
McGuire, Commissioner, Public Housing 
Administration; Philip N. Brownstein, 
Commissioner, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration; William L. Slayton, Commis- 
sioner, Urban Renewal Administration; 
George Nesbitt, Director, Low Income 
Demonstration Project, HHFA; Harold 
S. Reis, First Assistant, Office of Legal 
Counsel, U.S. Department of Justice: 
and Milton P. Semer, General Counsel, 
HHFA. 

Major points from these sessions in- 
cluded the following: 

The Public Housing Administration 
will use its “good offices” to attempt to 
influence proper site selection. However, 
PHA’s position is that the fact that selec- 
tion of a particular site will inevitably 
result in a_ racially-segregated public 
housing project does not constitute cause 
for disapproval of the project. 
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FHA and VA. Conferees stressed the 
need for greater emphasis on staff train- 
ing and follow-through. Several suggested 
that directives from Washington have not 
taken root, and that a philosophy of 


segregation still permeates numerous 
FHA and VA field offices. } 
Individual _ citizens and _ voluntary 


groups have difficulty learning the loca- 
tion of housing covered by the Order. 
Commissioner Brownstein promised that 
lists of commitments would be made 
available to the public. 

FHA no longer uses exclusive brokers 
to handle repossessed properties. Lists of 
these are available from Washington or 
from the nearest FHA (and VA) office, 
and persons may buy directly without 
going through a broker. FHA is also 
initiating a new program of financing for 
repossessed housing, will pay reasonable 
financing charges itself, there will be no 
points, and FHA will arrange a loan if 
there is difficulty in finding a lender. 


Broad Powers 


Vigorous and imaginative use should 
be made by FHA of its broad supervisory 
power to obtain open occupancy in pre- 
Order housing. “Your ‘good offices’ 
should make use of the leverage you 
have with a builder who wants new 
commitments,” commented a_ builder- 
conferee. He went on to say that those 
enforcing FHA’s tough building regula- 
tions should be alert to FHA’s position 
on social as well as construction stand- 
ards, and that the two should be tied 
together in order to influence the sales 
and rental policies of the builder. 

Urban Renewal. When the Urban Re- 
newal Administration is considering ap- 
proval of a site for redevelopment, the 
fact that selection of a particular area 
will lead to the perpetuation of segrega- 
tion is not taken into account unless 
approval would violate a state or city law. 
Commissioner Slayton pointed out, how- 
ever, that urban renewal programs are 
resulting in integrated housing, and that 
most persons who are relocated end up 
in better housing. It was pointed out that 
the housing quality of relocated persons 
may be improved, but the racial char- 
acter of their new neighborhood may be 
as segregated—or more so—as previously. 

Litigation. Three principal points were 
developed during the discussion at this 
workshop. First, over and above the 
Executive Order stands the constitutional 
mandate of nondiscrimination in pro- 
grams aided by the Government. Thus, 
in order to determine the reach of the 
Constitution, the Government should 
immediately decide upon and undertake 
a course of litigation to bar discrimina- 
tion in existing federally-aided housing. 
It was suggested that the two areas which 
may present the strongest fact situations 


are public housing and those develop- 
ments where FHA sits on the board of 
directors, such as those built under Sec- 
tion 608 of the FHA program. 

Second, it was proposed that FHA and 
VA should disqualify for future commit- 
ments those builders who are discriminat- 
ing in either pre-Order federally-aided 
housing or in housing which is conven- 
tionally financed. Also, that any unused 
pre-Order commitments held by such 
builders should be cancelled. 

Third, the proposal was made that 
FHA and VA require a nondiscrimination 
covenant which runs with the land, such 
as is required for urban renewal projects. 
This would prevent discrimination in all 
future sales and rentals. 


Conference Banquet 


Governor Endicott Peabody of Massa- 
chusetts, whose state recently enacted 
sweeping legislation barring discrimina- 
tion in private housing, told those attend- 
ing the banquet that it was not enough 
for Government to be against discrimi- 
nation. 

“Government itself must take the lead- 
ership in supporting and promoting an 
open housing market,” he declared. Mr. 
Peabody said his administration was 
taking action to see that the entire 
machinery of the state would be enlisted 
to that end. 


‘Power to Benefit or Oppress” 


A major address was then presented by 
NCDH President Charles Abrams on 
“The Ethics of Power in a Welfare 
Society.”” Mr. Abrams, an internationally- 
recognized authority in the fields of plan- 
ning, housing and civil rights, said the 
rationing of living space and the de- 
termination of who may have access to 
it now rests in the hands of government— 
local, state and Federal. 

“Each law and each program carries 
with it the power to benefit or oppress,” 
he declared. “Thus urban renewal which 
displaces minorities oppresses more than 
it benefits them, and the requirement of 
relocation is no more than a frail pretext 
for appeasing conscience. FHA is a boon 
to the white middle-class and the skilled 
worker, but it carries with it the hidden 
sanction of exclusion as long as it con- 
tinues to recognize local zoning practices.” 

More and broader state laws against 
discrimination in housing; a broader Ex- 
ecutive Order on housing, and better 
enforcement of the present limited man- 
date—all of these are essential, Mr. 
Abrams declared. 

But, he asserted, in the long run the 
struggle for shelter will be reflected in 
the type of housing legislation enacted by 
Congress and by the checks and controls 
which are imposed on urban and subur- 
ban governments. 
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Citizens’ Action 

A preliminary directory recently com- 
piled by NCDH reveals there are almost 
300 identifiable voluntary, unaffiliated, 
grassroots committees working in many 
sections of the country for integration in 
their own communities. The Washington 
conference brought representatives from 
these groups together for the first time 
on a national basis to share experiences 
and mutual problems. 

On the second day of the conference, 
NCDH Director Frances Levenson 
opened the morning session with “An 
Overview of Grassroots Activities in 
Housing,” tracing the history and devel- 
opment of these groups over the past 
several years. 

Four concurrent workshops dealing 
with specific program activities followed. 
These are some of the major points 
which were developed: 

Getting and Using Legislation. A hard- 
working, representative coordinating com- 
mittee is essential to spearhead the cam- 
paign for legislation. It must be armed 
with facts, must dramatize the issues, 
and must adopt a unified approach. Leg- 
islation should be as comprehensive as 
possible, covering the real estate industry - 
and providing for injunctive relief. 

Work has just begun with passage of 
a law. Voluntary groups must see to it 
that enforcement agencies have adequate 
funds, competent staffs, and backing of 
the Administration—and must “prod” the 
agency when it needs it. Groups must 
cooperate with official bodies in inform- 
ing the public, giving special emphasis to 
seeing that minority-group families know 
about the law and are encouraged to use 
it. Fair housing committees must assist 
such families in securing housing covered 
by the law. — 


The Conference Proceedings, including 
the texts of all major addresses and the 
four leaders’ statement, as well as sum- 
maries of each of the sessions, will soon 
be sent to all persons who registered at 
the conference. For those who were not — 
present, copies of the proceedings are 
available from NCDH at $1.00 each. Also 
available from NCDH, separate copies of 
the addresses of Mr. Miller, Mr. Abrams, 
and Miss Levenson at 10¢ each. 


Best Salesman 
Bringing Willing Buyer and Seller To- 
gether. Finding prospective buyers or 
renters is a major problem for most 
groups. They should use the press, meet- 
ings, church groups, clubs and personal 
contacts to publicize their services. Lei- 
sure-time, social contacts are extremely 
important. The best salesman for integra- 

tion is a “satisfied customer.” 
Homeseekers are looking for suitable 
housing—so avoid listing “white  ele- 
phants.” Check the classified ads for 


(Continued on page 6) 
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open occupancy listings; seek cooperative 
brokers; invite listings during “welcome 
neighbor” pledge signing campaigns; ad- 
vertise for, listings. Encourage homeseek- 
ers to apply for any housing which is 
covered by a fair housing law and be well 
prepared to back them up. 

Groups should identify nondiscrimina- 
tory lending institutions in their locality 
or nearby. If none are found, contact the 
Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram, Washington 25, for help. 


Practical Approaches 

Neighborhood Stabilization. An open 
housing market is the ultimate answer. 
Meanwhile, the neighborhood group must 
be concerned with community standards: 
sanitation service, zoning, property main- 
tenance, recreational and shopping facili- 
ties—and particularly with the school. 

In combating panic selling, emphasis 
should be placed on the assets of the 
neighborhood; the high cost of moving; 
the fact that pleasant, integrated neigh- 
borhoods are not new, are on the in- 
crease, and are inevitable. Panic peddlers 
should be exposed, and agents guilty of 
unethical conduct should be disciplined. 
Some discussants felt anti-blockbusting 
laws have helped; others viewed them 
with skepticism. 

Direct Action. A protest action should 
be undertaken only if investigation proves 
discrimination and efforts to negotiate 
fail. There is room for both militant 
groups and those which serve as recon- 
cilers—and cooperation should exist be- 
tween them. Where there is a fair housing 
law, direct action should be used in con- 
junction with it, seeking to bolster its 
effectiveness. Try to win the cooperation 
of local elected officials—a California 
group recently brought about reorgani- 
zation of a police department after offi- 
cers harassed picketers. Significant educa- 
tional gains can be made if the direct 
action is interpreted to the community, 
and an effort should be made to involve 
representative citizens in the project. 


A Pilot Proposal 

At the closing luncheon, Thomas V. 
Sinclair, Jr.. New York attorney and 
Chairman of the Housing Committee of 
the Harlem Neighborhood Association 
(HANA), called for a second housing 
front: imaginative planning to reintegrate 
present-day ghettos. Such planning, he 
said, should make provision for a _ bal- 
anced housing supply for all economic 
sectors; for capitalizing on the area’s 
natural resources; and for the develop- 
ment of cultural, recreational and com- 
mercial facilities which would attract a 
diversified pattern of residence. 


* 


Where From Here? 

The closing speech of the conference 
was given by NCDH Vice President 
Loren Miller on “A Look to the Future— 
Where Do We Go From Here?” The 
distinguished California lawyer and civil 
rights leader warned that unless the full 
panoply of Government power is used to 
implement the Executive Order, the 
mandate “will almost certainly result in 
only a sterile tokenism which will salve 
the conscience and alleviate the symp- 
toms while the disease rages unchecked.” 

He proposed that the President’s Com- 
mittee secure “Plans for Progress” from 
builders and developers, similar to their 
counterparts in the employment field. 
Fair employment commissions, he noted, 
have found it desirable to encourage 
Negroes to enter the labor market and to 


persuade employers to encourage their — 


entry. Similarly, Mr. Miller said, fair 
housing commissions should recruit Ne- 
groes into the open housing market. 

Recent developments have heightened 
the need for voluntary citizens’ action, 
he asserted. With increased urgency, they 
must continue pressing government-—local, 
state and Federal—to meet its responsi- 
bility. They must bring more and more 
buyers and sellers together, and smooth 
the way for the newcomers; must formu- 
late effective appeals to Negroes to 
move into the mainstream of housing; 
must support programs and organizations 
which seek to increase the supply of 
middle and low-income housing, and 
those which aim to end the disparity in 
Negro and white income. 

“Today is our moment of crisis,” Mr. 
Miller declared. “A time when a task 
done or left undone may well shape the 
future for a long time to come.” 


Chicago Commission Survey 
Examines Effect of FH Laws 


The Chicago Commission on Human 
Relations has prepared a comprehensive 
29-page report, surveying the effective- 
ness of fair housing laws in three cities, 
12 states, and one territory. Mayor Rich- 
ard J. Daley had requested the Commis- 
sion and the Department of City Planning 
to evaluate the experiences of areas cov- 
ered by such legislation and submit a 
report to Chicago’s City Council. 

Findings of the survey indicate a trend 
toward broad coverage of the housing 
market, general acceptance of the laws— 
even by many who initially opposed 
them, compliance usually obtained by 
conciliation, gradual and steady opening 
of housing opportunities for minorities, 
and no adverse results. 

Copies of the report are available from 
the Chicago Commission, 211 West 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. 
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Court Rejects 
Deerfield Appeal 


The Village of Deerfield, the all-white 
community north of Chicago which suc- 
cessfully blocked an interracial housing 
subdivision already under construction by 
condemning the site for park purposes, 
has won another round in the courts 
(Trends, Sept.-Oct., 1962). 

On April 15, the U. S. Supreme Court 
refused to act on an appeal filed by the 
Progress Development Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Modern Community De- 
velopers, asking the high tribunal to over- 
turn the recent decision of the Illinois 
Supreme Court upholding condemnation 
of the property. 

A resolution adopted by the NCDH 
conference held in Washington in late 
April urged the Attorney General of the 
United States to file a brief asking the 
Supreme Court to reconsider and hear 
the case. It was pointed out that if the 
Illinois Supreme Court’s decision stands, 
local officials in other areas may use their 
power of eminent domain to keep Negroes 
out of all-white communities. 


Public Housing & Social 
Mobility Studied in N. Y. 


A hypothesis that culturally deprived 
adults and children who become residents 
of public housing projects which are lo- 
cated in middle-class areas tend to pick 
up middle-class ideas and customs — or, 
conversely, that the standards of such 
persons are apt not to improve when they 
reside in projects located in blighted 
areas —is being tested in a significant 
Ford Foundation-financed research proj- 
ect at the Syracuse (N. Y.) Youth De- 
velopment Center. 

The study, titled “Public Housing and 
Social Mobility,” grew out of observa- 
tions of a “striving and straining” among 
tenants at Salt City Homes, a_ public 
housing project located in an attractive 
neighborhood with excellent community 
facilities including the newest, and re- 
putedly the best, school in Syracuse. 

A marked contrast was observed in 
the general apathy among residents of 
Pioneer Homes, located in the heart of 
one of the city’s deteriorating areas. 

These and two other public housing 
projects provide the laboratory for the 
research. Families are studied when they 
move into the projects, while they are 
resident, and after they move out. 

Findings of the study, it is believed, 
will prove valuable in framing public 
housing policy and in curbing delin- 
quency. 
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Public Members Appointed 
To President's Committee 


Other Developments Relating to Order 


On May 16, the White House an- 
nounced the appointment of the public 
members who will serve on the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equal Opportunity 
in Housing. They are Jack T. Conway, 
Director, Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO; Theodore A. Jones, Chicago 
insurance executive; Charles Keller, Jr., 
President, Keller Construction Company 
of New Orleans; Ferdinand Kramer, 
Chicago builder, broker and mortgage 
banker; Cyril Magnin, San _ Francisco 
businessman; Roland M. Sawyer of 
Pittsburgh, Housing Consultant to the 
United Steelworkers Union, and NCDH 
board member; Earl B. Schwulst, Chair- 
man of the Bowery Savings Bank of New 
York; and Lewis H. Weinstein, Boston 
lawyer and lecturer at Harvard Law 
School, also an NCDH board member. 

Government members of the Commit- 
tee are Governor Lawrence, Chairman- 
Director; Douglas Dillon, Secretary of 
the Treasury; Robert S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense; Orville L. Free- 
man, Secretary of Agriculture; Attorney 


General Robert F. Kennedy; HHFA Ad- 
ministrator Robert C. Weaver; Joseph P. ° 


McMurray, Chairman, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board; and John S. Gleason, 
Jr., Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 

The Order directs that an executive 
committee shall’ be composed of the 
Chairman-Director and two public mem- 
bers. Messrs. Jones and Weinstein have 
been designated to serve on this im- 
portant body. 

Several additional developments have 
occurred recently which are related to 
the Executive Order on housing. 


No Adverse Effect 


Hard figures show the Executive Order 
is resulting in neither curtailment in 
building nor a shift away from FHA to 


conventional financing. Total applications. 


received by FHA during April 1963 
jumped 36 per cent over April 1962, 
rising from 79,358 to 108,184. Increases 
in loan applications were reflected in all 
FHA programs: new sales housing; re- 
habilitation of existing homes; coopera- 
tives; new apartment rental housing; and 
all other programs. Official figures show 
similar increases in urban renewal and 
public housing programs. 


Action by FHA 
On May 20, FHA instructed all field 
offices that lists of applications for FHA 
commitments for apartment projects and 
for subdivisions of 5 or more individual 


homes shall be posted daily in the lobby 
of each office, so that the name, location, 
and number of units of each proposed 
project may be easily ascertained by the 
public. The lists will be cumulative. 

FHA has also ruled that the Order 
applies to existing FHA-insured apart- 
ment projects if ownership of the prop- 
erty is transferred. When application for 
FHA approval of the sale is made, the 
new owners are required to execute an 
agreement to comply with state and local 
fair housing laws and with the terms of 
the Executive Order. | 


VA Bars Chicago Broker 


In mid-April, the Veterans Administra- 
tion barred a Chicago broker from con- 
tinuing as an authorized mangement and 
sales agent for VA-acquired properties 
on the. ground that the broker discrim- 
inated against a Negro couple seeking to 
buy a home. The action was the first of 
its kind VA had taken under the Order. 


ACLU Presses FHA 


On May 17, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union called on FHA to issue a regu- 
lation providing that builders seeking aid 
for future construction will be barred 
from such aid if they decline to provide 
existing federally-aided housing on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. It points out that 
such a regulation would not amount to 
“retroactive punishment” inasmuch as 
only those builders who continue to seek 
Federal help would be bound by it. 

The ACLU urged that such a regula- 
tion be applied immediately to the case 
involving the Levitt-built community in 
Belair, Md. (Trends, Jan.-Feb., 1963), 
wherein FHA’s use of the “good offices” 
provision of the Order failed to end dis- 
criminatory practices. Such action, said 
ACLU, “would offer firm and dramatic 
evidence that the Federal Government 
means to apply the constitutional guar- 
antee which underlies the Executive 
Order. Failure to do so would be an 
unfortunate step backward and a rein- 
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forcement of the stagnating policy of dis- 
crimination in housing.” 

ACLU also called on the President to 
broaden the Order to include existing 
federally-aided housing. Similar action 
was taken in April by the Committee on 
Civil Rights of the New York County 
Lawyers’ Association. 


Order Shunned in L. A. 

In Los Angeles, the “good offices” sec- 
tion of the Executive Order has failed to 
obtain available housing accommodations 
for two prominent Negro citizens. 

The owners of luxurious -Barrington 
Plaza, a $17 million dollar FHA apart- 
ment development, refused to rent a 
$400-a-month unit to Dr. Thomas R. 
Peyton, a well-known physician whose 
patients include many white residents of 
the fashionable Wilshire Blvd. section. — 
Rental of an apartment in another FHA 
development was also denied Allen C. 
Woodward III, a prominent Los Angeles 
real estate man. 


“Good Offices” Fail 

Persuasive efforts of local FHA offi- 
cials were shunned in both cases. The 
owners took the position that the Order 
is not applicable to their developments 
because contracts with FHA were nego- 
tiated prior to Nov. 20, 1962. 

The two applicants have filed suits in 
the California Superior Court. Dr. Peyton 
seeks an injunction to prevent the owners 
of Barrington Plaza from engaging in 
further acts of racial discrimination 
against prospective non-white renters, and 
asks $150,750 damages. Mr. Woodward 
seeks damages of $25,750. 

Discrimination in publicly-assisted 
housing, including that with FHA and 
VA-guaranteed mortgages, is prohibited 
in California under the provisions of the 
1959 Hawkins Act. 

Mississippi 

In Mississippi, the Legislature recently 
enacted a bill prohibiting urban renewal 
agencies and housing authorities from 
entering into contracts with agencies of 
the United States. The legislation, how- 
ever, contains a “saving clause” which 
exempts from its restrictions any munici- 
pality which had, before the bill passed, 
adopted a resolution stating its intent to 
construct public housing and urban re- 
newal projects. 


National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 
426 West 58 Street, New York 19, New York 
—) I enclose $2.00 for a year’s subscription to TRENDS IN HOUSING. 


C) To help support the fight for a free housing market, my contribution of $ 


(Contributors of $10.00 or more receive a year’s subscription to Trends without charge.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


| 
l 
7 is enclosed. 
[ 
I 
1 


(Please include postal zone number.) 
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Racial Barriers in Urban 


Renewal Facing Court Test 


NAACP Sues Nashville Motel | 


The first major challenge to the con- 
stitutionality of racial discrimination in 
urban renewal projects is presented in a 
suit filed in late April by the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund in 
the Federal District Court in Nashville, 
Tenn., against Holiday Inns of America, 
Inc. 

Dr. Vasco A. Smith, Jr., a Negro den- 
tist from Memphis, brought the action. 
He charges that, solely because of his 
race, he was denied accommodations 
which had been reserved at the Holiday 
Inn-Capitol Hill motel in Nashville. 

The motel is part of a Title I urban 
renewal project, and the complaint argues 
that Government participation in the 
project subjects the Holiday Inn to the 
provisions of the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution. It asks 
that Holiday Inn be permanently enjoined 
from practicing racial discrimination at 
the Capitol Hill motel. 

“This case,” comments Jack Green- 
berg, Director-Counsel of the Legal De- 
fense Fund, “is far more significant than 
the question of desegregation in a single 
motel. It involves the constitutionality of 
excluding Negroes from an urban re- 
newal site that is the product of local, 
state and Federal planning and financing.” 


Mr. Greenberg points out that it is 
generally minority-group families which 
are cleared out of urban renewal areas, 
and that they are then “shunted off to 
new and more crowded ghettos.” Accord- 
ing to the complaint, approximately 50 
per cent of the Nashville site in question 
was Owned or occupied by Negroes when 
the property was condemned for renewal 
purposes. 

Meanwhile, another firm in Tennessee 
has announced that a $2,500,000 motel, 
shopping, and convention center, to be 
operated on a nondiscriminatory basis, 
will soon be constructed in Nashville. 
The project will be the first of a series 
of similar establishments to be built in 
the South and in other sections of the 
country for the Galaxy Inn chain. 

“We are going to accept any and all 
reservations that come into our place so 
long as they are of good moral charac- 
ter,” A. Sauer, board chairman of the 
Nomad Corporation of Memphis and 
executive officer for the chain, told the 
press. “We are businessmen; we are out 
to make money.” 

Mr. Sauer said the corporation had 
abandoned earlier plans to construct two 
separate chains: one for whites and one 
for Negroes. 


"The Magic Tip Point — Fact or Fancy?" 


The widely-held idea that a racially- 
integrated community will inevitably be- 
come another ghetto if Negro occupancy 
reaches more than a certain percentage 
is exploded in a new 8-page pamphlet 
titled Racial Bias and Housing, by Regi- 
nald A. Johnson, Associate Director for 
Housing, National Urban League. 

The facts are, says Mr. Johnson, that 
an actual “tip point” is based on a num- 
ber of factors which can place it any- 
where from zero to virtually 100 per 
cent. He cites the example of a new 
development which will be open to all 
but which as yet has no occupants. It is 
located on an inferior site, unfit for any- 
thing except commercial usage, in a 
community where the demand for hous- 
ing among nonwhites is great. Before a 
single house is occupied, Mr. Johnson 
observes, this development is_ predes- 
tined to become a ghetto. Its tip point 
is zero. 

On the other hand, there are cases of 
virtually 100. per cent Negro occupancy 
“tipping” into integration. Example: 


Chicago’s new, favorably-located Lake 
Meadows (Trends, July-Aug., 1962), 


where an initial 98 per cent Negro occu- 


pancy progressively changed to 80 per 
cent white. 

Factors involved in “tipping,” says Mr. 
Johnson, are: inferior sites and facilities; 
limited housing opportunities for Negroes 
and unlimited choices for whites; dispar- 
ity in income; unfavorable management 
and maintenance practices; different 
standards of selectivity for Negro and 
white applicants; and exploitation by 
panic peddlers. 

A second article in the pamphlet cov- 
ers various approaches to integration, 
with brief discussions on legislation, pric- 
ing, cooperative housing, and dispersal 
plans. On the subject of quotas, the writer 
has this to say: “Racial quotas of any 
type and for any purpose are distasteful 
and are considered an insult to the group 
to which they are directed.” : 

Racial Bias and Housing was published 
by the National Urban League, 14 East 
48 St., New York 17. 
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Boston FH Group 
Gets Govt. Grant 


Low-Income Project 


Fair. Housing, Inc., of Boston, has re- 
ceived a Federal grant of $52,800 for 
a two-year demonstration project de- 
signed to aid low-income families living 
close to downtown Boston, but working 
in .outlying areas, in. moving to better 
housing in the suburbs near their jobs. 

The Boston project is part of HHFA’s 
Low-Income Demonstration Program 
which, under the 1961 Housing Act, is 
authorized to make grants to public or 
private agencies for the development of 
new or improved means of providing 
housing for low-income families. It has 
been endorsed by Governor Endicott 
Peabody and other top Massachusetts and 
Boston officials. 

HHFA Administrator Robert  C. 
Weaver points out that many industries 
throughout the country have moved from 
core cities to outlying areas, and that this 
movement is creating extreme hardship 
for low-paid workers, most of whom re- 
main in cheap in-city housing and com- 
mute long distances to their jobs. 

Emphasis will be placed on locating 
old but sound houses in Boston’s older 
suburban communities where housing can 
be rented or bought at prices within the 
means of low-income _ families. Dr. 
Weaver notes that new development 
housing usually is too expensive for this 
particular market. 


40 Groups Assist 


Fair Housing, Inc., is an outgrowth of 
the Greater Boston Federation of Fair 
Housing Committees, .an affiliation of 40 
local groups which are working for resi- 
dential integration. It was organized 
earlier this year as a separate open occu- 
pancy listing service and clearing house. 
In sponsoring the demonstration project, 
it will continue to seek listings and to 
inspect both properties and the surround- 
ing neighborhoods. It will also provide 
free consumer counseling to the carefully 
selected families involved in the program; 
check on prompt payment of rents or on 
mortgages; assemble and analyze data 
related to the project; and prepare and 
publish a final report. The demonstration 
will be evaluated by social scientists from 
universities in the Boston area. 

The Federation’s network of fair hous- 
ing groups will actively assist in the proj- 
ect by searching out listings and by 


smoothing the way for the newcomers as 


they move in. Fair Housing, Inc., re- 
ports that some 60 houses in 30 suburban 
communities are already available. 
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PUBLICLY-AIDED HOUSING DEV. 
PROGRAMS ADMINISTERED BY 


(EXCEPT LOW-RENT PUBLIC 


Each development listed was built or is being planned 
are now administered by the Housing and Redevelopmer 
primarily as an aid to those seeking housing in such 
these developments are fully occupied or spoken for, wit 


antee that apartments will be available in any given instz 


Renting or sale of cooperative apartments in all of thes 
company. Inquiries about apartments should be addres 
ment Board, which does no renting. Data on rentals or c: 
formation supplied by the sponsor or housing company, 2 
planning are subject to final approval by the City Planning 


indicated for them are tentative only, but may be able t 
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[OUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT BOARD 


EW YORK 7, NEW YORK WoOrth 4-5656 


+ DEVELOPMENTS BUILT UNDER 
D BY THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
[IBLIC HOUSING) BY BOROUGHS 


anned or built under programs of public assistance which 
opment Board of New York City. This listing is provided 

such projects. It should be noted, however, that many of 
or, with long waiting lists. Their listing here is no guar- 


n instance. 


of these projects is carried out by the sponsor or housing 
uddressed to them, and not to the Housing and Redevelop- 
Ss or carrying charges and down payments is based on in- 
any, and may be subject to change. Projects listed as in 
anning Commission and the Board of Estimate. Sponsors 


able to supply information about plans for these projects. 


DEVELOPMENTS COMPLETED 


NAME 


BOROUGH OF MANI 


AGENT (RENT/SALE) 


TYPE OF PROJECT 


Columbus Circle 
9th Avenue and W. 58-60 Streets 


Corlears Hook 
(East River Housing Corp.) 
FDR Drive at Delancey Street 


Harlem 
(Lenox Terrace Apts, ) 
Fifth Avenue at West 135th Street 


Hillman Houses 
Willett, Grand & Lewis Streets 


Lincoln Square 
(Lincoln House) 


West End Avenue, West 66-67 Streets 


Morningside (Morningside Gardens) 


LaSalle, West 123rd Street, 
Amsterdam and Broadway 


North Harlem (Delano Village) 


Fifth-Lenox Avenues , West 139-143rd Streets 


Western Management 
345 West 58th Street 
CO 5-6967 


East River Housing Corp. 
o70 Grand Street 
OR 3-3900 


Lenox Terrace Development Corp. 


10 West 135th Street 
TO 2-6380 


Hillman Housing Corp, 
970 Grand Street 


Development Services Inc, 
135-14 Northern Blvd, 
Flushing 54 

LE 9-7800 


William A, White & Son 
80 LaSalle Street 
RI 9-1600 


Axelrod Management Co, 
45 West 139th Street 
FO 8-8110 


Rental 
Title I 


Cooperative 
Title I and 
Redevelopment Cx 


Rental 
Title I 


Cooperative 
Redevelopment Co 


Cooperative 
Title I and 
Redevelopment Co 


Cooperative 
Title I and 
Redevelopment Co 


Rental 
Title I 


MANHATTAN 


SARS ONO ES LOE RIE ITS ED PE Ly: 


PER RENT AL ROOM 


1 1/2 - 4 1/2 rooms 


NUMBER & SIZE MONTHLY DOWN 

PROJECT OF APARTMENTS RENT AL PAY MENT CURRENT STATUS 

090 Apartments $62, 00 None Occupied, 

21/2 - 4 1/2 rooms Waiting list only 
ive 1,668 Apartments $17. 00 $625 Occupied, 
id 2 1/2 - 5 1/2 rooms Waiting list only 
Dment Co, 

1,716 Apartments $40. 00 None Occupied, 

2 -. 5 rooms Waiting list only 
ive 807 Apartments $16. 00 $675 Occupied, 
ment Co, 2 - 5 1/2 rooms Waiting list only 
ve 420 Apartments $30. 00 $900 Occupied, 
d 3 1/2 - 6 1/2 rooms Waiting list only 
yment Co, 
ve 972 Apartments $21.00 $750 - Occupied, 
d 2 1/2 - 5 1/2rooms Waiting list only 
ment Co, 

1,803 Apartments $35. 00 None Occupied, 


Waiting list only 


DEVELOPMENTS COMPLETED 


NAME 


BOROUGH OF MA 


AGENT (SALE/RENT) 


(Continue 


TYPE OF PROJI 


Park Row (Chatham Green) 
Park Row, St. James Place, Pearl St. 


Penn Station South 
8th-9th Avenues, 23rd-29th Streets 


Riverton 
Fifth Avenue and 135th Street 


Seward Park 

Grand Street, Scammel, E. Bway, 
Seward Park, Essex, Jefferson & 
Hester Streets 


Stuyvesant Town 
FDR Drive-lst Avenue, 14-20th Streets 


Washington Square S.E. 

Sees Square Village) 

West 3rd, Mercer & Houston Streets 
West Broadway 


West Park (Park West Village) 
Central Park West at 100th Street 


Middle-Income Housing Corp. 
217 Park Row 
BE 3-4800 


Mutual Redevelopment Houses, Inc, 


321 8th Avenue 
OR 5-3200 


Riverton 
2156 Madison Avenue 
AD 4-7500 


Seward Park Housing Corp, 
570 Grand Street 
OR 3-3900 


Stuyvesant Town 
409 East 14th Street 
SP 7-1600 


Fifth Washington Square Owning Corp. 


3 Washington Square Village 
OR 7-5900 


Herbert Charles & Co, 
Central Park West & 97th Street 
UN 5-7400 


Cooperative 
Title I and 
Redevelopment 


Cooperative 
Title I and 
Redevelopment 


Rental 
Redevelopment 


Cooperative 
Title I and 
Redevelopment 


Rental 
Redevelopment 


Rental 
Title I 


Rental 
Title I 


pe 


)F MANHATTAN 


(Continued) 
PER RENTAL ROOM 
NUMBER & SIZE MONTHLY DOWN 
_OF PROJECT OF APARTMENTS RENT AL PAY MENT CURRENT STATUS 
srative 420 Apartments $26.50 $ 935 Occupied, 
I and 2 1/2 - 6 1/2 rooms : Waiting list only 
elopment Co, 
ative 2,820 Apartments $24. 00 $650 Occupied, 
I and : Waiting list only 
elopment Co, 
| 1,232 Apartments $17.60 None Occupied, 
elopment Co, 3 1/2 - 4 1/2 rooms Waiting list only 
rative 1,728 Apartments $21.00 $650 Occupied, 
[ and 2 - 6 rooms Waiting list only 
elopment Co, 
8,755 Apartments $21.62 None Occupied, 
2lopment Co, 3 1/2 - 5 1/2 rooms Waiting list only 
1,294 Apartments $64, 00 None Occupied, 
2 1/2 - 6 rooms Taking applications. 
2,525 Apartments $55. 00 None Occupied, 
efficiency - Waiting list only 
4 1/2 rooms 


ef 


BOROUGH OF WM 


(Contin! 
DEVELOPMENTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
NAME AGENT (SALE/RENT) TYPE OF PR 
N.Y.U. Bellevue (Kips Bay Plaza) Herbert Charles & Co, Rental 
lst-2nd Avenues, 30-33rd Streets 1st Avenue at 31st Street Title I 
MU 9-4533 
The Clayton Burrows, King & Co, Cooperative 


West 134-135th Streets, Lenox Ave, 


Franklin Plaza 
First-Third Avenues, East 106-109th 
Streets 


Gouverneur Gardens 
East River Drive, Jackson, Montgomery 
Street and Henry Street 


York Hill Apts, 
York Avenue at E. 82nd Street 


157 St. Nicholas Avenue 
FO 8-6603 


Middle Income Housing Corp, 
211 East 106th Street 


Middle Income Housing Corp. 
217 Park Row 
BE 3-4800 


Phillips, Wood Dolson, Inc, 
241 West 72nd Street 
EN 2-8900 


Mitchell-La: 


Cooperative 
Mitchell-La: 


Cooperative 
Mitchell -La: 


Cooperative 
Mitchell -La: 


OF MANHATTAN 


(Continued) 


PER RENTAL ROOM 


NUMBER & SIZE MONTHLY DOWN 
PE OF PROJECT OF APART MENTS RENT AL PAY MENT CURRENT STATUS 
ital 1,120 Apartments $62, 00 None One building 
le I efficiency - 5 1/2 Rooms occupied, one 
| occupancy esti- 
mated March ’63, 
Taking applications, 
perative 160 Apartments $23.45 $500 Occupancy esti- 
chell-Lama 3 - 6 1/2 rooms mated March ’63, 
Taking applications, 
perative 1,635 Apartments $22. 84 $450 Occupied, 
chell-Lama efficiency - Taking applications, 
3 bedrooms 
perative 782 Apartments $26.59 $600 Occupancy esti- 
chell-Lama efficiency - mated Summer ’63, 
3 bedrooms Taking applications, 
yperative 296 Apartments $22.00 $475 Occupancy esti- 
chell-Lama 21/2 - 6 1/2 rooms mated March ’63, 


Waiting list only. 


BOROUGH OF MAN 
(Continued) 


DEVELOPMENTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION (Cont'd) 


NA ME 


AGENT (SALE/RENT ) 


TYPE OF PROJECT 


Lincoln Square (Lincoln Towers) 

W. 66-69th Streets; West End & 
Amsterdam Avenues, W, 67-70th Sts. 
between West End Avenue & NYCRR 


Park Row Extension (Chatham Towers) 
Park, Mulberry Streets, Chatham 
Square, Park Row, Cardinal Hayes Pl. 


Residence Hall 
East 101st Street, between 
Fifth and Madison Avenues 


River-Terrace 
Riverside Drive & W. 158th Street 


The Stuyvesant 
First Avenue at East 17th Street 


Herbert Charles & Co. 
70th Street and West End Avenue 
SC 4-3900 


Middle Income Housing Corp. 
217 Park Row 
WO 2-1500 


Mount Sinai Hospital 


Phillips, Wood Dolson, Inc. 
241 West 72nd Street 
EN 2-8900 


Beth Israel Hospital Assn, 
10 Nathan D, Perlman Place 
OR 3-3000 


Rental 
Title I 


Cooperative 
Title I and 
Redevelopment Co 


Rental 
Mitchell-Lama 


Cooperative 
Mitchell-Lama 


Rental 
Mitchell-Lama 
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MANHATTAN 


‘inued) 


PROJECT 


NUMBER & SIZE 
OF APART MENTS 


PER RENTAL ROOM 


CURRENT STATUS 


Lama 


ve 
Lama 


Lama 


3,720 
Studios - 
3 bedrooms 


240 Apartments 
21/2 - 6 1/2 rooms 


113 Apartments 
2 1/2 - 31/2 rooms 


430 Apartments 
4 - 6 1/2 rooms 
with terrace 


141 Apartments 
2 1/2 - 4 rooms 


MONTHLY DOWN 
RENT AL PAYMENT 
$61. 00 None 
$35. 00 $1020 
$25. 02 None 
$21.00 $475 
$25.00 None 


3 buildings 
occupied, 

8 under construction, 
Taking applications, 


Site preparation 
underway. 
Taking names 
for applications. 


Occupancy esti- 
mated Summer °63, 
Waiting list closed, 


Occupancy esti- 
mated August '63, 
Taking applications, 


Occupancy esti- 
mated May ’63, 
Waiting list closed, 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PLANNING 


NAME 


AGENT (SALE/RENT) 


BOROUGH OF MA 
(Continuec 


TYPE OF PROMI 


Columbia Houses 
Stanton, Columbia, Delancey Streets 


Washington Square S.E. 

South Superblock 

Houston, Mercer, Bleeker & West 
Broadway 


Abbott & Adams, Inc. 
292 Madison Avenue 
MU 6-1900 


New York 1 ag | 
Washington Square Post Office 


Cooperative 
Mitchell-Lama 


Cooperative 
Mitchell-Lama 


F MANHATTAN 


Continued) 
PER RENTAL ROOM 

NUMBER & SIZE MONTHLY DOWN 
OF PROJECT OF APART MENTS RENT AL PAYMENT CURRENT STATUS 
rative | 1,104 Apartments $27.69 $575 Taking names for 
ell-Lama efficiency - 3 Bedrooms | applications, 
ative 175 Apartments UNDETERMINED Taking names for 
ell-Lama applications. 


SITES LOCATION 


WEST SIDE URBAN RENEWAL PROJECTS -- STAGE 1 98rd - 97t 
SS——————eeeeeeeeeeeeoaeaes0qgQqaesaeS5_—0_u_caeaas=s=s~s~—eeeSSsesSaSsSssaa«os$ 


__ SPONSOR 


Approximate 
Number of 


TYPEA) Apartments 


1. South East Corner 
Amsterdam, 97th St, 


c )Renewal & Development 
Corp. & H.R.H. 
Construction Co, 

4 West 58th Street 


Middle -Income 
Rental 

State limited-profit 
Some commercial 
facilities 


400 
including some 
for elderly 


2. South Side 97th St. 
between Amsterdam & 
Columbus Aves, 


(B) Renewal & Development 
Corp. & H.R:H. 
Construction Co, 

4 West 58th Street 


Middle-Income a 
Rental 

State limited-profit 

Some commercial 


facilities 


3. North Side, 96th St, 
between Amsterdam & 
Columbus Aves. 


(8) Renewal & Development 
Corp. & H.R.H. 
Construction Co, 

4 West 58th Street 


Middle-Income 
Rental 


State limited profit 


4. West Side, Columbus Ave 
96th - 97th Streets 


. Samuel J. J.andau 


& Saul Jarcho 
745 Fifth Avenue 


Rental 350 


Fully Tax Paying 


5. East Side, Columbus Ave, 
96th - 97th Streets 


Dworman Associates 
400 Park Avenue 


Rental 250 


Fully Tax Paying 


6. South Side, 97th St. 
between Columbus Ave, 
& Central Park West 


Vermilya, Brown Co, 
and Clement Henry 
100 E, 42nd Street 


Middle-Income 250 
Rental 


State limited-profit 


7. East Side, Amsterdam Ave. 


95th - 96th Streets 


Jack R. Robinson & 
Dworman Associates 
400 Park Avenue 


Middle-Income 210 


Rental 
State limited-profit 


8. South Side, 96th St, 
between Amsterdam & 
Columbus Aves, 


Riverside Neighborhood 
Assembl 
300 W. 96th St. 


Middle -Income 220 
Cooperative 


City limited -profit 


9. West Side, Columbus Ave, 


95th - 96th Streets 


Urban-Klein Assoc, 
41 East 42nd St, 


Rental 210 


Fully Tax Paying 


STATUS: 


ALL OF THESE BUILDINGS 


£2 


ARE 


NOTES: (A) The estimated average monthly rentals per room in the apartments range from $16 - $17 in Public F 
buildings. Down Payments for Middle-Income Cooperatives range from $400 - $600 per room with 


Down payments required for limited-profit (Mitchell-Lama), mutual housing projects may be satisfi 
$200 and financing the balance by a note to the housing company which is repayable in 120 equal n 


20% of the apartments will be at $18 per room. 


(B) 
(C) 


Designed for the elderly. 


Some units will be designed and reserved for the elderly. 


eR ee ; 


3rd - 97th STREETS, AMSTERDAM AVE. -- CENTRAL PARK WEST 
Sooo 


| Approximate 
A) Number of 
SITES LOCATION SPONSOR TYPE Apartments 
10, East Side, Columbus Ave, David Rose Associates Rental 273 


95th - 96th Streets (Cordwell Realty Corp. ) Fully Tax Paying 
, 029 Fifth Avenue 


11. East Side, Amsterdam Ave, G-R Housing Corporation Middte-Income 
94th - 95th Streets 161 West 87th St. Rental 250 
City limited-profit . 


12, West Side, Columbus Ave, Morris and David Bogdanoff Middle-Income 197 
94th - 95th Streets 30 North Broadway Rental 
White Plains, N. Y. City limited -profit 
13. East Side, Columbus Ave, _Lefrak Organization Middle -Income 270 
94th - 95th Streets - 97-27 65th Road Rental 
Forest Hills, Queens, N.Y. City limited-profit 
14, South East Corner, (C Rubin & Kaufman Middle -Income 119 
Amsterdam Ave, & 424 Madison Avenue Rental 
94th Street City limited-profit 
15, South Side, 94th Street New York City Low-Rent 65 
between Amsterdam & Housing Authority Public Housing 
Columbus Avenues 299 Broadway 
16. West Side, Columbus Ave, Columbus Park Towers, Inc, Middle-Income 165 
93rd - 94th Streets 19 West 95th Street Cooperative 
City limited-profit 
17, East Side, Columbus Ave, Stryckers Bay Housing Corp, Middle-Income 236 
93rd - 94th Streets 143 West 87th Street Cooperative 
City limited-profit 
18, North Side, 93rd Street Rapaport & Cohen Rental 65 
between Columbus Ave, 6 East 39th Street Fully Tax Paying 


& Central Park West 


ARE IN THE PLANNING STAGE 


| Public Hassine units, ag $23 - $30 in Middle-Income developments, to $50 - $60 in Fully Tax-Paying 
om with Monthly Carrying Charges of $23 - $30 per room, | 


be satisfied, at the option of the housing company, by payment of 10% of the amount, to a minimum of 
) equal monthly installments over a period of ten years. 


DEVELOPMENTS COMPLETED 


BOROUGH 


NAME AGENT (SALE/RENT) T 
Adee Towers Apartment Development Sales & C 
Bronx Park East at Adee Avenue Management Co. M 
32 Broadway 
BO 9-5958 
Dennis Lane Apartments Apartment Sales and Development C 
Belmont Avenue East at 181st Street HA 2-5266 M 
Evergreen Gardens Saybrook Management Corp. Re 
Evergreen Avenue between Story Avenue TI 2-9000 M 
& Bruckner Boulevard 
The Hutchinson Aldon Pagnoni Ci 
Hutchinson River Parkway & 1910 Webster Avenue M 
Williamson Avenue CY 4-5900 
Rosedale Houses A & S Management Co, Ce 
Bruckner Boulevard, Taylor, Story & 1810 Bruckner Boulevard M 
Rosedale Avenues TI 2-6588 
Tibbett Towers Apartment Development Sales & Cc 
Tibbett and Irwin Avenues Management Co, M. 
32 Broadway 
BO 9-5958 
Woodstock Terrace MUHS Servicing Inc. Cc 
M. 


Trinity Avenue and 161st Street to 
163rd Street : 


920 Trinity Avenue 
MO 5-9105 


TOUGH OF THE BRONX 


PER RENTAL ROOM 


NUMBER & SIZE MONTHLY DOWN 
TYPE OF PROJECT OF APART MENTS RENT AL PAYMENT CURRENT STATUS 
Cooperative 292 Apartments $21.00 | $500 Occupied, 
Mitchell-Lama 31/2 - 6 1/2 rooms Waiting list only. 
Cooperative 280 Apartments $21.00 $390 Occupied, : 
Mitchell-Lama 3 - 6 1/2 rooms Waiting list only 
Rental 355 Apartments $26.41 None Occupied, 
Mitchell-Lama efficiency to Taking applications, 

3 bedrooms 
Cooperative 156 Apartments $21.00 $425 Occupied, 
Mitchell-Lama 3 1/2 - 6 1/2 rooms Waiting list only. 
Cooperative. 408 Apartments $18, 98 $450 - Occupied, 
Mitchell-Lama 1 - 3 bedrooms $600 Waiting list only. 
Cooperative 224 Apartments $21. 00 $550 Occupied, 
Mitchell-Lama 3 1/2 - 6 1/2 rooms Waiting list only, 
Cooperative 319 Apartments $22.49 $482 Occupied, 


Mitchell-Lama 


31/2 - 41/2 - 5 1/2 rms 


Taking applications, 


—_ . a 
wh ce OLS OES IOI SE SAT HORE Be ene a hE ee ee 


BOROUGH OF TH 


(Continue 
DEVELOPMENTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
NAME AGENT (SALE/RENT) TYPE OF PRO| 
The Bronxwood Artpaul Realty Co. Cooperative 
East 233rd Street, Bussing and 4033 Laconia Avenue Mitchell-Lam 
Bronxwood Avenues Bronx 66, New York 
Cannon Heights ‘Michael Pemenidis Cooperative 
Cannon Place and Fort Independence 2914 Eastchester Road Mitchell-Lam 
Street KI 7-8500 
Chatterton Terrace Michael Pemenidis Cooperative 
Pugsley, Chatterton & Blackrock 2914 Eastchester Road Mitchell-Lam 
Avenues KI 7-8500 
Kingsbridge Gardens Rose Associates Rental 
Kingsbridge Avenue, West 234th Street 029 Fifth Avenue Mitchell-Lam. 
YU 6-1700 
Lind -Ric Phillips, Wood Dolson, Inc, Cooperative 
Barker and Waring Avenues 241 West 72nd Street Mitchell -Lam. 
EN 2-8900 
Nathan Hale Gardens Rose Associates Rental 
Irwin Avenue, West 236th Street 529 Fifth Avenue Mitchell-Lam.: 
YU 6-1700 


OF THE BRONX 
Continued) 


= OF PROJECT 


NUMBER & SIZE 
OF APART MENTS 


PER RENTAL ROOM 


MONTHLY 
RENTAL 


DOWN 
PAYMENT 


CURRENT STATUS 


erative 
hell-Lama 


erative 
hell-Lama 


erative 
hell-Lama 


1 
1e11-Lama 


erative 
1ell-Lama 


1 
1ell-Lama 


108 Apartments 
4 - 6 1/2 rooms 


170 Apartments 
1 - 3 bedrooms 


132 Apartments 
3 1/2 - 7 rooms 


190 Apartments 
2 - 6 1/2 rooms 


171 Apartments 
1 - 3 bedrooms 


400 Apartments 
efficiency to 
3 bedrooms 


$22, 31 


$23, 74 


$22.50 


$29.85 


$21.00 


$28.50 


$500 


$500 


$480 


None 


$500 


None 


Occupancy esti- 
mated Fall of °63, 
Taking applications, 


Occupancy esti- 
mated Fall of ’63, 
Waiting list only. 


, 


sen ome | esti- 
mated Spring °64. 
Taking applications, 


Occupancy esti- 
mated Fall of '63, 
Taking names for 
applications, 


Occupancy esti- 
mated Fall °63, 
Waiting list only. 


Occupancy esti- 
mated Fall °63, 
Taking names for 
applications, 


BOROUGH OF 


| (Continu 
DEVELOPMENTS IN PLANNING 

NAME AGENT (SALE/RENT) TYPE-OF ! 
Adelphi House Unselected Rental 
Undercliff Avenue between West Mitchell -l 
174th-175th Streets 
Branford House Rose Associates Rental 
Westchester Avenue between 529 Fifth Avenue Mitchell-L 
Croes and Noble Avenues YU 6-1700 
Kingsbridge Terrace Michael Pemenidis Cooperativ 
Kingsbridge Terrace and West 2914 Eastchester Road Mitchell -L 
229th Street KI 7-8500 
Lacombe Manor Unselected Redevelop! 
Lacombe, St,. Lawrence, and Bronx Rental 
River Avenues FHA Sectic 
Leland House Rose Associates Rental 

529 Fifth Avenue Mitchell -L 


Bruckner Blvd., Story, Underhill 
and Thierot Avenues 


YU 6-1700 


[. OF THE BRONX 


(Continued) 


NUMBER & SIZE 


PER RENTAL ROOM 


MONTHLY DOWN 
'YPE-OF PROJECT OF APART MENTS RENT AL PAY MENT CURRENT STATUS 
ental 150 Apartments $29. 98 None Applications not yet 
litchell-Lama 3 1/2 - 6 1/2 rooms being accepted, 
ental 159 Apartments $29, 95 None Occupancy esti- 
litchell-Lama 3 - 6 1/2 rooms | mated late °64, 
Taking names for 
applications, 
ooperative 105 Apartments $27. 08 $525 Occupancy esti- 
litchell-Lama 4 - 6 1/2 rooms mated late °64, 
Taking names for 
applications, 
>development Co, 531 Apartments $27.50 None Applications not 
ental efficiency to yet being accepted, 
HA Section 221 3 bedrooms 
ntal 455 Apartments Occupancy esti- 


itchell-Lama 


4 - 6 1/2 rooms 


$29.94 None 


mated late ’64, E 
Accepting names for 
applications, 


DEVELOPMENTS COMPLETED 


NAME 


AGENT (SALE/RENT) 


BOROUGH OF 


TYPE O 


Contello Towers I 


Cropsey Avenue and Bay 44th Street 


Contello Towers II 


Shore Parkway and Bay 44th Street 


Fort Greene (Kingsview Homes) 
Myrtle and DeKalb Avenues, Fort 
Greene Park and Flatbush Avenue 
Extension 


Fort Greene (University Towers) 
Prince Street, Ashland Place 


Willoughby Street and Myrtle Ave. 


Highlawn Terrace 
West 4th Street and Avenue T 


Kings Bay Section I 
Avenue Z and Batchelder Street 


Kings Bay Section II 
Avenue Y and Batchelder Street 


Allison Management Co. 
2251 Knapp Street 
SH 3-2980 


Allison Management Co, 
2251 Knapp Street 
SH 3-2980 


James Felt & Co, 
125 Ashland Place 
TR 5-4088 


University Towers, Inc, 
175 Willoughby Street 
UL 2-7439 


Aldon Pagnoni 
1910 Webster Avenue 
CY 4-5900 


A & S Management Co. 
945 Coney Island Avenue 
BU 4-8500 


Allison Management Co, 
2251 Knapp Street 
SH 3-2980 


Cooperz 
Mitchel 


Coopera 
Mitchel 


Coopera 
Title I 
Redevel 


Rental 
Title I 


Coopera 
Mitchel) 


Coopera 
Mitchell 


Coopera 
Mitchell 


sH OF BROOKLYN 


PER RENTAL ROOM 


Mitchell-Lama 


=10= 


21/2 - 6 1/2 rooms 


NUMBER & SIZE MONTHLY DOWN 

| TYPE OF PROJECT OF APART MENTS RENT AL PAY MENT CURRENT STATUS 
Cooperative 320 Apartments $21. 00 $385 Occupied, 
Mitchell-Lama 4 - 6 1/2 rooms Waiting list only. 
Cooperative 321 Apartments, $21.00 $500 Occupied, 
Mitchell-Lama 4 - 6 1/2 rooms Waiting list only 
Cooperative 290 Apartments $23, 00 $675 Occupied, 
Title I and 21/2 - 5 1/2 rooms Waiting list only. 
Redevelopment Co, 
Rental 652 Apartments $39, 00 None Occupied, 
Title I 1 1/2 - 5 1/2 rooms Waiting list only. 
Cooperative 124 Apartments $21. 00 $375 Occupied, 
Mitchell-Lama 3 - 6 rooms Waiting list only. 
Cooperative 538 Apartments $21. 00 $350 Occupied, 
Mitchell-Lama 21/2 - 6 1/2 rooms Waiting list only. 
Cooperative 356 Apartments $21.00 $450 Occupied, 


Waiting list only. 


BOROUGH OF 


(Contin 
DEVELOPMENTS COMPLETED (Cont'd) 
NAME AGENT (SALE/RENT ) TYPE OF F 
Luna Park hey 3 Middle-Income Housing Corp. Cooperativ 
Surf, Stillwell & Neptune Avenues 2880 West 12th Street Mitchell -L 
West 8th Street CO 6-5400 
Pratt Institute (Willoughby Walk Apts. ) Brown, Harris, Stevens, Inc, Rental 
215 Willoughby Avenue Title I 


Willoughby Avenue, Hall Street, 
Myrtle Avenue, Emerson Place 


ST 9-2500 


i OF BROOKLYN 


(Continued) 
PER RENTAL ROOM 

NUMBER & SIZE MONTHLY DOWN 
YPE OF PROJECT OF APARTMENTS RENTAL PAY MENT CURRENT STATUS 
ooperative 1,574 Apartments $22. 00 $500 Occupied, 
itchell-Lama efficiency - Waiting list only. 

5 1/2 rooms 
sntal 861 Apartments, $38, 00 None Occupied, 
itle I 2 - 5 1/2 rooms Taking applications, 


-ii- 


DEVELOPMENTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


NAME > 


HRI 


BOROUGH OF BR¢ 


(Continued) 


TYPE OF PROJE 


Harway Terrace 
Stillwell Avenue and Avenue Y 


Lindsay Park 
Broadway, Montrose and Manhattan 
Avenues 


Pratt Institute University Terrace 
St. James Towers (Under Const. ) 
Ryerson Towers (Under Const. ) 
Pratt Towers (in Planning) 


AGENT (SALE/RENT) 


L. J. Phillips, Wood Dolson, Inc, 
241 West 72nd Street 
EN 2-8900 


Stanley J. Harte 
555 Broadway 
ST 2-9000 


Herbert Charles & Co. 
Lafayette Avenue & 
St. James Place 

UL 7-4410 


Cooperative 
Mitchell-Lama 


Cooperative 
Title I and 
Rental 
Mitchell-Lama 


Cooperative 
Mitchell-Lama 


“Tee 


aS . — ee RS tes SRF, “NR OR eR Seattle r= ata: hein . ee oe $s es A tay at i ee ee ee ee ee ae Ce 
a oe Hes . safe TEE! RECEIPES ‘ as ae o ¥ bi a is om ow hs PANO gan, : Cy Citi any poeta’ ESE eee as ate hay eh bs Ae Se "< eg es 2s Mei a kicet te Mein "Sans seed ae thie Sad oe 2 Pat , : 


IF BROOKLYN 


ntinued) 
PER RENTAL ROOM 
NUMBER & SIZE MONT HLY DOWN 
OF PROJECT OF APART MENTS RENT AL PAY MENT CURRENT STATUS 
ative 360 Apartments $22.46 $470 Occupancy esti- 
ell-Lama 4 - 6 1/2 rooms mated Winter °63, 
Accepting applica- 
tions, 
rative 1,928 Apartments Co-op: Occupancy esti- 
[ and 3 - 6 1/2 rooms $22.60 $530 Spring ’64, : 
Rental: Accepting appli- 
ell-Lama $27.25 None Cations, 
rative 978 Apartments $21, 95 $485 Occupancy esti- 
ell-Lama 1 - 3 bedrooms mated Late Summer 
3 "63. 
Accep.ing applications, 
ain] D om 


BOROUGH OF |! 


(Continu 
DEVELOPMENTS IN PLANNING 
NAME AGENT (SALE/RENT) TYPE OF P 
Cadman Plaza Seon Pierre Bonan Cooperativ: 
Henry, Fulton & Pineapple Streets 420 Lexington Avenue Title I and 
LE 2-3710 Redevelopn 
Mitchell -L. 
Cadman Plaza MUHS Servicing Inc, Cooperative 
Monroe Place, Clark, 7101 Austin Street Title I 
Pineapple, Henry, Fulton, Forest Hills, Queens FHA Sectio 
& Clinton Streets BO 1-6518 
Contello Towers III Unselected Rental 


Cropsey Avenue and Bay 44th Street 


Mitchell -L< 


ll OF BROOKLYN 


(Continued) 
PER RENTAL ROOM 

NUMBER & SIZE MONTHLY DOWN 
YPE OF PROJECT OF APART MENTS RENT AL PAYMENT CURRENT STATUS 
ooperative 340 Apartments $33-$ 35 $600 Site preparation 
itle I and efficiency to underway. 
development Co, 3 bedrooms Taking names for 
itchell-Lama 250 Apartments $26-$28 $500 applications, 

1 - 3 bedrooms , 
operative 390 Apartments $ 39-$45 $800 Site preparation 
tle I 2 1/2 - 6 1/2 rooms underway, 
[A Section 213 Taking applications, 
ntal 160 Apartments $29. 94 None Applications not yet 
itchell-Lama 4 - 6 1/2 rooms being accepted, 


-13—- 


PR EL FO aad 


DEVELOPMENTS COMPLETED 


NAME 


BOROUGH OF QUE 


AGENT (SALE/RENT ) 


TYPE OF PROJE¢ 


Aguilar Gardens 
Aguilar Avenue at Parsons Blvd, 


Cedar Manor 
Foch Blvd, , 157th Street, 116th Ave, 


Queensview 
33rd Road at 21st Street 


Queensview West 
34th Avenue at 21st Street 


Allison Management Co, 
156-11 Aguilar Avenue 
LI 4-4000 


MUHS Servicing Inc, 
116-51 157th Street 
Jamaica, New York 

LA 8-4901 - TW 8-2484 


Joint Queensview Housing Enterprise 
21-66 33rd Road 
RA 8-5090 


James Felt Co, 
AS 4-4767 


Cooperative 
Mitchell-Lama 


Cooperative 
Mitchell-Lama 


Cooperative 
Redevelopment ( 


Cooperative 
Redevelopment ( 


~j4= 


F QUEENS 


PER RENTAL ROOM 


NUMBER & SIZE MONTHLY DOWN 
IF PROJECT OF APART MENTS RENTAL PAY MENT CURRENT STATUS 
ative | 256 Apartments $21, 00 $460 Occupied. 
ll-Lama 3 1/2 - 6 1/2 rooms Waiting list only. 
ative 216 Apartments $22.15 $479 Occupied, 
ll-Lama 2 - 5 1/2 rooms Taking applications 

for 4 1/2 - 5 1/2 rooms, 

ative 728 Apartments $20, 25 $572 Occupied, 
lopment Co, 3 1/2 - 5 1/2 rooms Waiting list only. 
ative 364 Apartments $18.50 $625 Occupied 
lopment Co, 2 - 6 rooms Waiting list only, 


-14=— 


DEVELOPMENTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


NAME 


AGENT (SALE/RENT) 


BOROUGH O 
(Contir 


TYPE OF PR 


Big Six Towers 
Queens Boulevard at 59th Street 


Forest Park Crescent 
Union Turnpike, W. side of Forest 
Park (Trotting Course Lane) 


Hammels-Rockaway 

Rockaway Beach Blvd. , Beach 74th 
to Beach 90th Street, Shore Front 
Parkway. (Dayton Beach Park) 


Seaside -Rockaway 

Beach 102nd to Beach 108th Streets, 
Rockaway Freeway, Shore Front 
Parkway (Surfside Park) 


Big Six Towers, Inc. 
TW 8-7022 
Sales Office at site 


CLMC Corp, 

70-48 Olcott Street 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 
LI 4-1518 


Dayton Management Co, 
102-50 Shore Front Parkway 
Rockaway Beach 93, N. Y. 
NE 4-6784 


ae Management Co, 
102-50 Shore Front Parkway 
Rockaway Beach 93, N. Y. 
NE 4-67: 


Cooperative 
Mitchell-La 


Cooperative 
Mitchell-La 


Cooperative 
Mitchell-La 
and 
Rental Title 
Redevelopm 


Rental, Titl 
& Redevelop 


GH OF QUEENS 


(Continued) 
PER RENTAL ROOM 
NUMBER & SIZE MONTHLY DOWN 
PE OF PROJECT OF APART MENTS RENT AL PAY MENT CURRENT STATUS 
operative 981 Apartments $21, 00 $500 Occupancy esti- 
tchell-Lama 2 1/2 - 6 1/2 rooms mated Spring °63, 
Waiting list only 
operative 240 Apartments $26. 80 $470 Occupancy esti- 
tchell-Lama 4 - 6 1/2 rooms mated late Spring '64, 
Taking applications, 
operative 1,140 Apartments Co-op: Co-op: Occupancy 
tchell-Lama 984 Rental Apts. $24.64 $500 estimated Fall °63, 
and 2 - 6 1/2 rooms Rental: Taking applications, 
ital Title I Undetermined Rental: Applications 
levelopment Co, not yet being 
accepted, 
ntal, Title I 1,536 Apartments $32, 00 None Occupancy esti- 
edevelopment Co, 2 - 6 rooms mated February °63, 


Taking applications, 


=15—. 


PROJECT NAME 


APARTMENT AVAILABILITY IN MIDDLE-INCOME DEVELOPMEN 


LOCATION 


CONTACT FOR 
RENTAL OR PURCHASE 


TIPE 


APARTMENTS IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


MANHATTAN 


Franklin Plaza 


BRONX 


Woodstock Terrace 


QUEENS 


Cedar Manor 
(Baisley Gardens) 


lst-3rd Aves, 
E,. 106-109 Streets 


Trinity Ave. 
& 161st-163rd 
Streets, , Bronx 


Foch Blvd, 
157 St., 116 Ave. 
Queens 


Middle Income 
Housing Corp. 

211 E, 106th Street 
New York 29, N. Y. 
EN 9-1300 


MUHS Servicing Inc, 
163rd St. & Trinity Ave. 
Bronx, New York 

MO 5-9105 


Mutual Housing 
Sponsors, Inc, 
116-51 - 157 Street 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

LA 8-4901 


Co-op 
Mitchell-Lam 


Co-op © 
Mitchell-Lam 


Co-op 
Mitchell-Lam 


me enenggee ee LL ELIE IRI ET ET TE NT RIE Peat 80 ty crane nn 


ELOPMENTS UNDER THE HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT BOARD (Ap 29 1963 


ST thas ia YARIS REIT ROE LROE SE ARE SS NE. is IGE Me 

— 7 oe ae od the ek ee Lea We, etagdee heise oa ile eae ¢ ia ‘ 

apse eGe SOOO LTT yee EE PERE tT Ee OL ee eer ciety 
nie . ‘ 


APPROXIMATE APPROXIMATE APPROXIMATE RANGE 
NUMBER OF AVERAGE RENT DOWN PAY MENT APART MENT 
E APART MENTS CHARGE P.R.P.M. PER ROOM SIZE 
»p 1,635 $23. 00 $450 41/2-51/2 
hell-Lama 3 rooms 
Pp 319 $22.49 $482 31/2 -41/2- 
hell-Lama 5 1/2 rooms 
Pp 216 $22.15 $479 3 bedroom 
hell-Lama Apartments 
only. 
-]- 
i 


PROJECT NAME 


LOCATION 


CONTACT FOR 
RENTAL OR PURCHASE 


TYPE 


TAKING APPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE APART MENTS 


MANHATTAN 


The Clayton 


Gouverneur Gardens 


BRONX 


Bronxwood Towers 


Chatterton Terrace 


BROOKLYN 


Harway Terrace 


Lindsay Park 


Pratt Institute - 
University Terrace 
St, James Towers 
Ryerson Towers 
Pratt Towers 


W. 134-135 Streets 
Lenox Avenue 


East River Dr. 
Jackson, Montgomery, 
Henry Streets 


E, 233rd Street 
Bussing-Bronxwood Aves, 


Pugsley, 
Chatterton 
Blackrock Aves. 


Stillwell Ave, 
Avenue Y 


Broadway, Union 
Montrose & 
Manhattan Aves, 


Lafayette. Ave, 
St. James Pl. 
DeKalb Ave, 
Emerson Pl, 


Burrows, King & Co. 
757 St., Nicholas Ave, 
New York, N. Y. 

FO 8-6603 


Middle Income Housing 
217 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 

BE 3-4800 


Artpaul Realty Co, 
4033 Laconia Ave, 
Bronx 66, N. Y. 
KI 7-1400 


Michael Pemenides 
2914 Eastchester Rd. 
Bronx, N. Y. 

KI 7-8500 


Phillips, Wood Dolson, Inc, 


241 W. 72nd Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 
EN 2-8900 


Stanley J, Harte 
9595 Broadway 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ST2-9000 


Herbert Charles & Co, 
St. James Pl, & 

es Ave, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

UL 7-4410 


Co-op 
Mitchell -I 


Co-op 
Mitchell-I 


Co-o 
Mitchell -L 


Co-op 
Mitchell -L 


Co-op 
Mitchell -L 


Co-op 
Title I1& 
Rental 
Mitchell-L 


Co-op 
Mitchell -L 


ve 
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' APPROXIMATE 
APPROXIMATE AVERAGE RENT APPROXIMATE RANGE 
NUMBER OF OR CARRYING DOWN PAY MENT APART MENT 
TYPE APARTMENTS CHARGE P.R.P.M. PER ROOM SIZE 
>0-Op 160 $23.45 $500 3 bedroom 
Mitchell-Lama apartments 
only. 
>0-Op 7182 $26.59 $600 1-2-3 
Aitchell-Lama bedroom 
apartments 
;0-Op 108 $22. 31 $500 3 bedroom 
Aitchell-Lama apartments 
only. 
‘O-op 132 $22.50 $480 1-2 
fitchell-Lama bedroom 
apartments 
o-op 360 $22.46 $470 1-2-3 
‘itchell-Lama bedroom 
apartments 
0-op 1,921 $22. 60 $530 Efficiency 
itle I & 1-2-3 
ntal Bedroom 
itchell-Lama 7168 $27.25 apartments 
2-op 978 $21.95 $485 1-2-3 
itchell-Lama bedroom 
apartments 


ed 


PROJECT NAME 


LOCATION 


CONTACT FOR 
RENTAL OR PURCHASE 


TYPE 


QUEENS 


Hammels-Rockaway 


Seaside -Rockaway 


Forest Park Crescent 


Rockaway Beach, 
B, 74th-B. 90th St, 
Shore Front Parkway 


B. 102nd - B. 108th St., 
Rockaway Freeway, 
Shore Front Parkway 


Union Turnpike, 
W. Side of Forest Park 
(Trotting Course Lane) 


Da po fee Management Co, 
-56 Shore 4 Front Parkway 

Queens 92, N. Y. 

NE 4-8600 


Da red de Management Co, 
-50 Shove | Front Parkway 

Queens 92, N. Y. 

NE 4-6784 


CLMC Corp, 

710-48 Olcott St. 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 
LI 4-1518 


COMPILING A MAILING LISTING FOR FUTURE APPLICATIONS FOR APARTMENTS 


Cadman Plaza 


Columbia Houses 


va View, formerly, 
Franklin D, Roosevelt 
Houses 


Henry, Fulton & 
Pineapple Streets 
Brooklyn 


Stanton, Columbia 
Delancey Streets 
Manhattan 


lst Ave,, Ave, A, 
E, 2nd - E, 6th Streets 
Manhattan 


Seon Pierre Bonan 
420 Lexington Ave, 
New York, N. Y. 
LE 2- 3710 


Abbott & Adams, Inc, 
292 Madison Ave, 
Nols Bie tls te 

MU 6-1900 


Middle-Income 
Housing Corp, 
410 Pearl Street 
New York, N. Y. 
BE 3-4800 


Co-op 
City limited-p 


Rental 
Title I 
Redevelopment 


Co-op 
City limited-p 


Co-op 
Title I 
Redevelopment 


City limited-p 


Co-op 
City limited pr 


Co-op 
City limited-p. 


APPROXIMATE 


APPROXIMATE AVERAGE RENT APPROXIMATE RANGE 
NUMBER OF OR CARRYING DOWN PAYMENT APART MENT 
APARTMENTS CHARGE P.R, P.M. PER ROOM SIZE 
) 1140 $25. 00 $500 Efficiency 
‘im ited - profit 1 - 2 - 3 bed- 
room apartments, 
l 1536 $32.00 None Efficiency 
I 1-2-3 bed- 
elopment Co, room apartments, 
240 $26.80 $470 1-3 
imited-profit bedroom 
apartments, 
) 340 $33-35 $600 Efficiency 
I 1-2-3 bed- 
elopment Co, room apartments, 
imited-profit 250 $26-28 $500 1 - 2 - 3 bed- 
| room apartments, 
) 1104 $27.69 $575 Efficiency 
imited profit 1-2-3 bed- 
room apartments 
1236 $22.50 $600 Efficiency 
imited-profit 1 - 2 - 3 bed- 


room apartments 


* 
chai 


Sabon ate 


i S/S gek 
A / yh October 3, 1963 


} Honorable Robert F. Wagner 
Mod Mayor of New York 
City Hall 
New York 38, New York 


Zt Dear Mr. Wagner: 


| | 1, would like to request an appointment with you and the appropriate 
| members of your administration to discuss the urgent and pressing 
problems of sub-standard, segregated housing én New York City. 


1 \ The major civil rights organizations are focusing more and more 
. of their resources on the problem of segregated, sub-standard — 
) housing in the majer urban areas of the United States. In New 
\/ York City, toe eliminate such housing, CORE feels that more than 
the present solutions of building code enforcement and rehabili- 
tation programs are required. The rehabilitation program is a 
long term program and there are still unresolved questions as to 
firstly, its basic goals and secondly, as to whether these goals 
can be implemented through the present proposals. If then, there 
is a need for added programs to provide meaningful answers to the 
| ppg ending slum Sonsseqene in New York City, the question 
¥ Q » just what? 


CORE’s first proposal is based on the fact thaagthe Department 
of Welfare is one of the largest tenants in New York City and a 
large number of the Department's clients are located in sub- 
standard housing. If the Welfare Department were to remove and 
| relocate all clients who live in sub-standard housing te housing 
that at least met the basic code requirements, then a substantial 
portion of the problem would be solved. While this proposal has 
been brought up before, the answer of past City administratévas 
has been that there is not enough standard housing to relecate 
all of the Welfare Departments clients that would be dislocated. 
CORE proposed that the Welfare Department relocate all Welfare 
clients now living in sub-standard housing on a step by step 
basis, that is, starting with the building of five or six of the 


- continued - 


a 


major slumlords in a given area, for example, Harlem or the Lower East Side. 
The semond step would also concern the Welfare Department in that no new 
clients would be located in sub-standard housing. The third step is one 

of publicity for the new program. It can be tied in etth the City's new 
cyclical approach for building inspections. The initial announcement could 
be followed up by on-the-spot news coverage as the first confrontations are 
made with the slumlords and as the clients are relecated. This progran, 
CORE feels, can help provide meaningful answers to the problems of slum 
housing in New York City. 


, QORE‘s second proposal is, perhaps, more drastic. It calls for the setting 


up of a special Task Force comprised of Building, Health, and Fire inspectors, 
police, attorneys and aceountants, to investigate and prosecute slumilords. 
This would necessitate investigation in depth, covering not only Code viola- 
tiens, but the total picture of the slumlords business dealings. Pessible 
irregularities in tax payments, corporate dealings, etc. could well provide 


the basis for prosecution on the part of the city or state. 

CORE feels that either or both of these programs will heép to provide 
meaningful and rapid solutions to the problems of slum housing. Providing 
decent housing for all is the first step in making a truly open New York City. 


We appreciate your cooperation in this matter and await a reply at your 
eerliest possible convenience. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


JF/ss 
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the present proposed—csehabilitat-ion—proegrams; If then, there is a need for added 


programs to provide meaningful answers to the problem of ending slum conditions 


a sin New York City, the question is just what? 

EA CORE's first proposal is based on the fact that the Department of Welfare 
is one of the largest tenants in New York City and a large number of the Dept ‘s 
clients are located in sub-standard hogusing. If the Welfared Department were to 
remove and relocate all clients who live in sub-standard housing to housing that 
at least met the basic code requirements, then a substantial portion of the problem 
weuld be solved. While this proposal we ‘book brought up before, the answer of 
past City administrations has beeh that there is not enough standard housing 
to relocate all of the Welfared Departments clients that would be dislocated. 
CORE proposes that the Welfareg Department relocate all Welfare clients now living 
in obsinitiend housing on a step by step basis, that is, starting with the buildings 
of five or six of the major slumlords in a given area, for example, Harlem or the 
Lower East Side. The second step would also concern the Welfare Department in that 
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clients are relocated, This program, CORE feels, can help provide meaningful 
answers to the problems of slum housing in New York City. 

CORE's second proposal is, perhaps, more drastic. It calls for the 
setting up of a special Task Force comprised of Building, Health, and Fire 
inspectors, police, attorneys and accountants, to investigate and prosecute 


slumlords, the—-same—way 8 2 Departmer avestigated and prosecuted 
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covering not only Code violations, but the total picture of the simmax 
slumlords business dealingsf. Possible irregularities in tax payments, 
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part of the city or state. 

CORE feels that either or both of these programs will help to provide 
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ord Ave. , Fulton St., Kingston Ave, and Eastern Parkway 


TENANT LEADERS MEET WITH RENT ADMINISTRATOR 


On Wednesday morning, October 23, 
a committee of Parkstuyvers, headed by 
Mr. Hy Bershad, Chairman of PSCHC’s 
Tenants’ Welfare Committee, met with 
Mr, Risley R. Dent, Brooklyn Rent Ad- 
ministrator, St. Marks Avenue was well 
represented, Mrs. Margaret Leonard, Mr. 
Eastman, and Mr, Irving White, of 780; 
Mr. Charles Blunt and Mrs. McCullough, 
of 769; Mrs. Sylvia Bressant, of 805; and 
Mr. Allen from 720, made up the rest of 


the group. 


We were welcomed by Mr. Dent, and 
ags-we seated ourselves, we noticed the 


~ Jatest issue of “Community Life” on his 


desk, Asked about his opinion of our pa- 
per, he remarked that, while he did not 
agree with everything it said, he felt it 
was a good paper for our neighborhood, 
He thenasked what he could do for us, — 

. Mr. Bershad-got down to business by 
requesting that tenants be notified before 
inspections are made, since it seems the 


- landlords have always been present in the 


past. Mr. Dent replied that he wanted 
his inspectors to make surprise visits, so 


- that neither side is present. In this way, 


the superintendents would not be able to 

resent a false pare to the inspectors 

y cleaning up the buildings the day be- 
fore inspections were scheduled, ; 
-“§As to Mr. Bershad's request that the 
iispectors give copies immediately to a 
tenants* tepresentative at the time of in- 


‘spection, Mr. Dent felt thiswas too much 


to ask, since the report had to be written 
up and typed later, Mr. Bershad asked if 
it would be possible to see the inspectors’ 
reports, He was advised that this couldbe 


done by requesting a report, and then 


coming down to 81 Willoughby Street, 
where a photostatic copy could be made 
for just twenty-five cents. 

On the subject of rent reductions, such 
as occurred recently at 769, the Ad- 
ministrator was not as much concerned 
with reducing rents as with seeing that 


all services were restored, 


Mr. Blunt inquired about the legality 
of the actions of Mr. Glick, landlord of 
769, in employing sixteen-year-olds to 
pgint the building at all hours of the day 
or night. Mr. Dent said there was no law 
prohibiting this. 

Then Mrs, Leonard told her story of 
payment for parking space at 780, in 


spite of her not having a car, Mr, East- 


- ‘man and Mr, White added that at least 


five familiesin this building were paying 
this coercive fee (they could not get an 
apartment unless they didso)., Upon hear- 
ing this, Mr. Dent wrote Mrs, Leonard’s 
name on a sheet of paper and promised 
to investigate this matter, 

When Mrs, McCullough complained 
about paying $125.00 per month for her 
a ent in 769, Mr. Dent immediately 
phoned one of his staff and advised Mrs, 
McCullough that her legal rent should be 
no more than $96.00. This will allow her 
to sue for overpayment, 


Then Mrs, Bressant told of rusty water 
jn many apartments in 805, and stated 
that many tenants had registered indivi- 
dual complaints, to which they had not 
received any replies, The Administrator 
suggested that filing a multiple com- 
plaint would expedite this matter, 

Other remarks by Mr, Allen about the 
subject of high rents and a possible rent 
strike were commented upon by Mr, 
Dent. He felt that small homeowners 
were paying much higher taxes and higher 
costs than many years ago; therefore, 
they needed higher rents to help defray 
maintenance costs, Most of those present 
agreed with his opinion of the position 
of small homeowners, and also that a 
much better job could be done to keep 
up the high standards in the absentee- 
landlord apartment buildingsin the Park- 
way Stuyvesant area, Mr, Dent felt that 
onthe subject of the rent strike, it would 
be unwise, because it would be playing 
into the hands of these landlords, During 
the conversation, we learned that Mr. 
Dent hadrecently suffered a heart attack 
and that he may soon resign his highly 
aca position toreturn to law prac- 
tice, 

As to why complaints are not answered 
as quickly as we'd like, he told us that 
there are only 22 inspectors in his de- 
partment, and this is far from what is 
needed for tenant problems in Brooklyn. 

Our group left after spending more 
than an hour with the Adm ator. The 
feeling was general that Mr. Dent was 
genuinely concerned with stopping the 
‘deterioration of our neighborhood, But 
now it seemed that we must once again 
wait and see, And we have been waiting 
for lo, these many years! 


PSCHC MEETING PLANS 


-FURTHER IMPROVEMENT 


STRATEGY 


At its regular membership meeting at 
the Brower Park Branch Library on Oct, 
23rd, PSCHC voted to intensify its cam- 


the City agen-: 
“The 


meeting also voted to join with the mer- 
chants on Nostrand Avenue to support their 
campaign for adequate parking facilities. 
on the avenue during shopping hours, and 
to reduce traffic speed, 


Bulletin: Traffic Light to 
be installed on St. Marks 


and Nostrand Corner 


After many years of struggle, PSCHC 
and other community groups have won a 
significant victory in the promise of a traf- 
fic light to be installed at the corner of 
St. Marks and Nostrand Avenues, Still un- 
der study is the corner of Pacific St. and 
Nostrand Ave, 


A committee was selected to meet with 
Chief Librarian St. John, of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, to press our community's 
demand for restoration and increase.of li- 
brary service on Saturdays andinthe even- 
ings, The many working people of:-the 
area cannot get to the library before 6 P, 
M,, and are usually on their way to work 
before the library o - It was also de- 
cided that we would urge the staffs and 
P.T.A.'s of the local private and paro- 
chial schools to guarantee that school 
children take out at least one book every 
two weeks from the Public Library. 

In order to improve safety in our streets, 
committees were selected to meet with 
the Captains of our two precincts to re- 
quest more foot patrolmen, An increase 
in burglary and robbery incidents prompted 
the follow-up to two J vnore meetings with 
police by representatives of PSCHC and 
tenant groups, 

The next regular membership meeting 
will be held on Wednesday, November 20, 
at 8 P,M., at the Brower Park Library, 
Pla our April 11th Third Annual Ball 


‘at the Gayheart Ballroom will be made, 


DEADLINE FOR SEASON'S GREETINGS AND ADS - NOVEMBER 20, 1963 
COMMUNITY LIFE, PARKWAY-STUYVESANT COMMUNITY & HOUSING COUNCIL, 1320 Dean Street 
Please print the following season's greeting in the December 1963 issue of "Community Life”: 


MY Jonation, 
the amount of $ 


check or money order, payable to Parkway-sStuyvesan 
is enclosed, 


Signed 


OmmMunITy & Nousing Counc n 


Address 
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Message from Our Chairman 


Dear Neighbors, 


— N 
° 


WHAT'S UP . 


Library service has been cut at the 
Brower Park Branch because of 
budget problems, (We are asking 
for increased and restored service; 
see Page 1) 


Traffic patterns have been changed 
and hazards have increased. (We 
want lights on Nostrand Ave, at St. 
Marks Ave, and Pacific St.; on New 
York Ave, at Prospect, Sterling, 
and Park Places; on Kingston Ave. 
between Sterling Pl. and Bergen St. 


See also Page 1) 


9) 


Community Renewal Designation is 
pending before the City Planning 
Commission, (We have set up a 
tenant-homeowner committee to 
study the proposal and alternatives 
in detail; see Page 1) 


Purse-snatchings, robberies, and 
burglaries have increased, (We are 
continuing to meet with Police on 
this; see Page 1) 


City Rent Commission has promised 
to review some of the files on the 
big buildings, (This is the result of 
Tenants Welfare Committee's “Walk 
for Better Housing” and further meet- 
ings with Local Rent Administrator 
Risley R, Dent. See Page 1) 


Homeowner leaders are conferring 
on joint programs and action. (We 
urge their activating a Homeowners 
Coordinating Committee as a part 
of PSCHC.) 


Next monthly meeting of PSCHC on 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 8 PM 
(Thereafter we meet monthly the 
4th Wednesday of each month, same 
place) 


December issue of “Community 
Life” is in preparation, (We hope to 
have a six- or eight-page issue, 
depending on your response) 


Here*s what*s going on and what you can do about it: 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


WRITE: Chief Librarian Francis R, St. 
John, Brooklyn Public Library, 
Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 38 

PHONE: ST 9-1212 

SUPPORT: Library appropriations and write 
the Mayor, 

USE: the library - at least 3 books a 
month, 

WRITE: Commissioner Henry A. Barnes, 
Traffic Department, | 
100 Gold Street, New York, N 

PHONE: DI 9-0090 

SUPPORT: Our petition and direct action 
campaign. 

TELL US: about all accidents and near- 
misses: 13820 Dean Street, or 
PR 1-8816. 

WRITE: Chairman William Ballard, 
City Planning Commission, 
2 Lafayette St., New York, NY 

SEND US: your ideas: Parkway-Stuyvesant 
Community and Housing Coun- 
cil, 1820 Dean St., Brooklyn 16 

REPORT: all incidents to the Police: 


80th Precinct: MA 2-4767 
77th Precinct: PR 4-7000 
WRITE OR PHONE US, 


FILE: Complaints with Local Rent 
Commission, 81 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y., if services 
are not provided, 

REPORT: Unfixed repairs to Building Dept., 


MA 4-5650 

SUPPORT: your tenants’ committee and 
PSCHC'*s Tenants Welfare Com- 
mittee 

PHONE: Hy Bershad, PR 4-3296 

WRITE US if you are interested, or phone: 
Lionel L. Daniels, HY 3-9469, 
Mrs. Sybil Holmes, PR 4-5221, 
or me, PR 1-8816. 


at Brower Park Library, in the 
Meeting Room. 


ATTEND: 


JOIN: $2.00 for an individual; 
$5.00 for an organization, 
SEND: in your Christmas and Chanukah 
greetings now; $1.00 a line; for 
information: Call PR 2-2454, 
SOLICIT: ads from your local merchants; 


for information, same number, 
DEADLINE for greetings, ads, other contri- 
(Continued on Page 3) 


SUMMARY OF ALTERNATE 
PROPOSAL FOR FINANCING 
REHABILITATION 


Submitted by Tenant 
Welfare Committee to 


1, 


an 
. 


fe >) 
. 


Planning Hearings 


The City of New York would set up a 
Renewal and Rehabilitation Bank which 
w ould provide 20-year mortgage loans 
to property owners of up to 100% of the 
amount needed for rehabilitation of 
property. 

All buildings receiving loans would 
become part of the "Rehabilitation 
Program" and would receive a tax 
abatement from the City each year 
equal to the mortgage payment for 
that specific year. 

Prior to entrance into the “Rehabilita- 
tion Program” the property would be 
inspected by a special “Rehabilitation 
Section” of the Building Dept. or other 
City agency and all violations listed. 
Upon removal of the listed violations 
the property-owner would becomeeli- 
gible for a mortgage loan from the Re- 
habilitation Bank. 

The “Rehabilitation Section” of the 
Building Department or other agency 
wouldinspect all propertiesinthe "Re- 
habilitation Program™ each year to 
certify that rehabilitation ofthe build- 
ingis being or had been accomplished 
and the property maintained. 

If the property is not maintained, as 
indicated by the inspection and/or 
complaints to the City Rent and Re- 
habilitation Agency, then no tax 
abatement would be granted to the 
property-owner for that year. 
Vigorous code enforcement by the 
Building Department and Rent Agency 
would make it unprofitable for land- 


_ lords toremain outside of the "Rehabi- 


aid 
*. 


litation Program® All property-owners 
who enter the program would have 
their dwelling units subject to the City 
Rent and Rehabilitation A dministration 
regulations, 

The Federal and State Governments 
would be asked to assume the cost of 
the entire program through subsidies 
or grants to the City. The cost for the 
"Children’s Museum Area” would be 
minor, of the order of $100,000 per 
year for 20 years, This compares very 
favorably with the construction costs 
of new public housing which averages 
about $20,000 per unit. Thus, instead 
of 100 new low-rental units, the Gov- 
ernment with the same funds would be 
able to rehabilitate this entire com- 
— of 12, 820 occupied dwelling 
units! 


Note: Subsidies are being provided today 


to 


steamship companies, airlines, rail- 


roads, oil companies, farmers, middle- 
income housing, Title I demolitions, the 
World's Fair, anda large number of other 
private and public industries and services, 
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The predesignation hearing on rehabi- 
litation of our Children*s Museum Area is 
now history, It would be fine if we could 
all relax a little and await further devel- 
opments, but it seems to me that, despite 
great efforts of Community Organization 
Analysts to inform us of the concepts on 
rehabilitation, there is too much misun- 
derstanding; therefore, there is some con- 
fusion and indecision, 

Rehabilitation is not a panacea, nor is 
it so intended, although efforts will be 
made to resolve its problems. In this re- 
spect rehabilitation is like an only pair of 
shoes in a large shoeless family; no mat- 
ter how wide and long the shoes are made, 
some relatives’ feet are going to be pinched 
or chafed or cramped, It is impossible to 
custom -fit one pair of shoes to many pairs 
of feet - adjustments must be made, 

The meaning of rehabilitation was re- 
duced to its simplest termsin a flyer which 
was distributed a week before the hearing. 
I can’t make the meaning simpler, but I 
can try to make it clearer. 

What does rehabilitation mean? It means 
to restore to a good condition, regenerate 
or make over in an approved form, To re- 
establish in good repute or accepted re- 
spectability, as the person or the charac- 
ter or name, after disrepute. 

Rehabilitation has a broad base, It pro- 
poses to grapple with the overall problems 
of community living. 

Community means people: tenants, 
children, drifters, homeowners, landlords 
and the business element; it means real 
estate: houses, lands, trees, sidewalks and 
recreation areas. It means institutions: 
schools, hospitals, welfare and cultural 
centers, It means services; police, fire, 
sanitation, transportation, traffic and 
whatever else you name - that is com- 
munity. 

Rehabilitation of ourcommunity, there- 
fore, means to restore whatever is needed 
to make it sound, to provide and to pro- 


mote better living standards, but with only 
minimum dislocation, if any, of its 
people. 


here does the bulldozer come in? In 
a general sense it does not, because this 
is not slum clearance. Specifically, bull- 
dozing will be insections beyond reclaim, 
which are few, and in sections needed for 
recreation, which are also few; but the 
unreclaimed sections are intended to serve 
the purpose of recreation. 

To understand rehabilitation better, de- 
terioration should also be examined, To 
deteriorate, briefly but expressively, is to 
make or become worse or lower in char- 
acter or quality. 

Who can deny that our community has 


deteriorated? Our overcrowded schools in- 
dicate population density, and population 
density means behavior problems, espec- 
ially disregard towards community obli- 
gations, We have a rising crime rate, 


-hoodlumism and delinquency; we have 


unsanitary thoroughfares and hazardous 
traffic patterns, All contribute to lower- 
ing the value and reducing the quality of 
ourcommunity. These kinds of deteriora- 
tion are mostly the ills of unequal oppor- 
tunity andsegregation, which are the out- 
growth of discrimination; they need to be 
treated, 

Deterioration, in the case of real es- 
tate, commonly housing, is the wear and 
tear of decades of years, It means millions 
of footpounds of pressure on sidewalks and 
stoops, plus heat expansion in summer 
and cold contractions in winter. It means 
windows, roofs and sidings bleached by 
sun and abused byrain and snow, It means 
fractured ceilings, and walls worsened by 
the vibrations of traffic, It means tired 
old doors, complaining stairways and 
groaning floors, It means crippled bath- 
room and kitchen fixtures and obsolete 
lighting - and dozens of other things. 

So, something must yield, and when 
yielding, becomes aggravated and ne- 
glected, or improperly repaired and num- 
erous; arefurbishing job is required which 
may be too costly, This is the meaning - 
to grow worse, to become impaired in 
quality. These conditions became wide- 
spread inour community and now rehabi- 
litation is proposed before decay sets in. 

Rehabilitation, as proposed, will treat 
each building as a special project accord- 
ing to its needs, e needs will vary; it 
may be only a sidewalk or fixtures, ceil- 
ing, stairways, inadequate heat or low 
water pressure, or all of them together, 
But treatment will be in conformity to 
the minimum standards of sound housing. 
Some homeowners are fortunaté, already 
their buildings are kept in sound repair 
and improved, Housing rehabilitation will 
not apply to them; however, most homes 
will need some form ofrehabilitation de- 
spite years of commendable repairs and 
improvements, 

The new concept of rehabilitation is an 
interesting experiment; but to us home- 
owners, who realize that our community 
is at the crossroads where it can go up or 
down, it should be considered a practical 
approachto our problems because it offers 
us a voice in the program, It offers finan- 
cial assistance, technical aid, the know- 
ledge of agencies and cooperation of ser- 
vices; and code enforcement, so badly 
needed in large buildings. Briefly, reha- 
bilitation means buildings all soundly re- 
paired and community standards improved, 
which is the same as its official connota- 
tion - to restore to good condition, to re- 
establish in good repute, Isn’t this our 
objective? 

I hope I*ve made the meaning of reha- 
bilitation clearer, If I haven't, don’t call 
‘me; I*ll call you. 


MESSAGE (Continued from page 2) 


butions to the December issue: 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21st. 


Remember, the Community you save IS YOUR OWN, 
Sincerely, Stanley Leyden 


TENANT AND HOMEOWNER 
LEADERS MEET TO FORM 
REHABILITATION PLANS 


Tenant and homeowner leaders met on 
October 17, 1963, at the Union Methodist 
Church under the auspices of PSCHC in an 
effort to formulate a joint program on area 
rehabilitation, A full and frank discussion 
aired the different points of view and some 
of the proposals and counter-proposals on 
renewal, includingrent control, subsidies, 
low interest loans, and tax abatement, 
The major emphasis was on how renewal 
of our community can be financed so that 
meaningfulrenewalwill take place with- 
out driving residents from their homes, 

A com :nittee often homeowner, tenant 
and civic leaders was formed to make a 
detailed study of the various Da oe to 
plan for meeting with the City Planning 
Commission, and to attend further plan- 
ning sessions both with City Planning and 
the Housing and Redevelopment Board, if 
our neighborhood shouldbe designated for 
renewal, 

Those pees agreed that we wanted 
strong code enforcement, a renewal pro- 
gram which would meet the needs and 
capabilities. of our residents, alternative 
and more flexible financing plans, and a 
meeting with the City Planning Commis- 
sion before a decision on designation is 
made, A letter to that effect was sent to 
the City Planning Commission by Mr, 


‘Stanley Leyden, Chairman, PSCHC, 


TENANT'S-EYE VIEW OF 
REHABILITATION 
FINANCING PLAN BY 
PLANNING COMMISSION 


d 


It's not too soon 

To reserve your tickets 
for Parkway-Stuyvesant's 
THIRD ANNUAL BALL 
April 11, 1964, at the 
Gayheart Ballroom. 


ic. L977 SLocum 6-328] -3282 
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S. ROSCHER 


Choice Wines and Liquors 
We Deliver Promptly, 


808 PROSPECT PL. (COR. NOSTRAND AVE.) 
Brooklyn 16, New York 


|Home: PR 8-0539 


‘PR 8-1938 


Georgia Coal & Fuel Oil Co. 
Oil Burners Installed & Serviced 


Budget Plon. Oil Permits Secured. 
Service & Parts Contract 
Complete Heating Plants Installed. 


102 Sumpter St. 


Fred M. Zeigler 
Brooklyn 33, N.Y. 


We Deliver IN, 7=9012 IN. 7=8716 
Serving Particular People Is Our Business 


WALTER HERMAN 
Choice Meats and Groceries @ Butter and Eggs 


| 56-58 New York Avenue Brooklyn 16, N.Y. 
WNeersoll? 7-8810 3 HOUR SERVICE 


JOE'S CLEANERS & TAILORS, Inc. 


FRENCH DRY CLEANING 
Specializing in Leather and Suede Clothing 


702 NOSTRAND AVE. Our Only Store 


We Call & Deliver | 


at "6-0030 
SHOP AND SAVE AT 


WHELAN DRUGS 


B. GOLOER - C. ELLENTUCK, B.S., PH.G. 


762 Nostrand Ave. cor. Sterling Pl. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


COUNTY PHARMACY & SURGICAL co. 
1237 ATLANTIC AVENUE BROOKLYN 10, N. Y. 


Nostrand Avenue 
PRESCRIPTIONS - VITAMINS - DRUGS. 


mama tren  ttaal Dept. . 


Daily 9-6 Sat. 9-3 NEvins 8-3500: 


Prescriptions 


STerling 3-1143, 


Resident 3-9303 
Introducing to the Community: - 


Paradise Beauty Lounge 
&B 


An Inter-racial, All-inclusive Beauty Salon 
Specializing in Haircutting, Permanent Waving, 
Hair Relaxer, Hair Weaving at Reasonable Rates 

Facials, Manicure, Eyebrow Arching 


Open Mon, -Fri. 9 AM until---; Sat. 8 AM until--- 


MARGIE HAZELWOOD 716 NOSTRAND AVE, | 
WILLIE DAVIS. Props. BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. | 


TEL. SLocum 6-8770 


PARKWAY MUSIC & T.V. SHOP 


RADIO, HI-Fi AND T.V. SERVICE 
701 NOSTRAND AVENUE 
BETWEEN PARK PLACE & STERLING PLACE 
BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 


“SERVING THE COMMUNITY FOR OVER 30 YEARS'' 


INger -94 For Your Convenience 
“i oe <@ Budget Charge Accounts 


Drene’s Vigure Gashions 


Pretty Uniforms .. Pretty Things .. 
Figure - Fashioned For You... 


700 Nostrand Ave. - Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 


(Bet. St. Marks Ave. & Prospect PI.) 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE © 
AUTO e FIRE @ LIABILITY @ PLATE GLASS 


EDWARD MAYNARD 


817 Prospect Place IN 7=4935 


PR-2-0798 TROPHIES BY 'SYL' 


Presents an Exciting New Array of Christmas Gifts, 
Desk Sets, Medals, Plaques, Awards of All Kinds 


272 Kingston Avenue Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 
JE. BLOUNT 2 WILLIAMSON 


Parkway-Stuyvesant Community & Housing Council 
1320 Dean Street Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 


- I want to join as an individual ($2.00 per year) 
eee Our organization wants to join ($5.00 per year) 


art" 


IN-7-4589. 


» Please send more information 


’ 
’ 
j 
® 
! 
! 
® 
' 
t 
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« Please send speaker to our meeting on ...ecces 
Name, eeeeeeeesoeeeeeee e260 Seeeeeeeoeoeseeseeee0ee@ | 
Pa iliha 60s 00 00 0 cvisienadebuccéeescescces 
COMI ERCION, oc cccccocccccvcccéconccséococcss 
Date. cee eee oo eGneck or money order enclosed. 


Call: Mrs. Mackey - Resident -y361| 


FOR BEGINNERS 
Adults and Children over 8 
Mrs. Jean Stark 
lutonring ‘Reading, Arithmetic 
Secnzdh French (first year) 
$3.00 per session 140 1$ hours | 


i | 
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METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING = 215 West 23 Street = New York 16011 = SP 7=8900 


FOR RENT KERS 


er oh ae ae 

The City must take immediate action now and use its present powers, as provided in 
Section 309 of the Multiple Dwelling Law, to make emergency repairs in slums when 
the landlord has refused to do so, The City must also bring such buildings up to 
code standards. This must be done without eviction of tenants and withcout rent 
increases, The buildings should be taken over by the City and adminisicred by one 
of the City agencies, (Tenants need immediate repairs, As in the Mayor's an- 
nounced rat extermination program, the City can repair neglected buildings and re- 
condition them to conform to its own Building Code, Receivership precedure is too 
slow to relieve tenants' suffering, Moreover, return of such buildings to their _ 
owners’ control will simply invite repetition of slumlord neglect. The City should 


take over the property and run the buildings.) 


STATE | 
1, Passage of the Wilson Bill is imperative (Senate Intro. 1984, Print 2039), 
This bill provides that the'City maintain a squad of repairmen who will make emer- 
gency repairs when the landlord refuses, including providing fuel--the expense tc 
be billed to the landlord and to become a lien on the property, 


2. Enact into State law Judge Fred G, Moritt's decision--the right of tenants to 
withhold the rent and keep it when the landlord refuses vital services, No ser- 
vices, no rent, 

De Adequate funds must be secured for a vast public housing program of vest pock- 
6 housing on vacant land wherever it exists and on badly usec commercial property. 


FEDERAL 

“1, ae Metropolitan Council on Housing has sent a telegram to President Johnson, 
urging that slum areas such as Harlem, East Harlem, Lower East Side, Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, Brownsville and South Bronx be declared disaster areas, Federal 

funds could then be used by the City to make repairs and bring up to code stand- 
ard those houses which slumlord neglect has allowed to deteriorate, The victims 
of man-made, neglect: are as much victims of national disaster as‘ are the’ victims of 
flood, ‘fire and stom, 

‘Se Adequate Federal Funds must be secured for a vast ipaneee Rewenng: program -as in-~ 
dicated in Point — under S TRTE, 


TENANTS... 

1, Extend the Rent Strike. 

2, Organize delegations in all communities to see Councilmen, State Legislators 
and Congressmen in support of the above program, 

3. Simultaneous demonstrations in front of local Rent and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration offices on a day to be announced in order to demand fast action on com- 
p-aints and prompt reduction of rent to $1.00 per month in slumlord-neglected 
buildings. 

3. Tenant Lobby to Albany in support of this program, The tentative date is 
-vesday, March 3 = to be confirmed in a future bulletin, 


Prepared by the Rent Strike Committee, METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING, 


NOTE: A fully. detailed State Legislative Program, prepared by the Legislative 
Committee of the Council, will.be available -shortly. 
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— ts in 34 Tenements Join 
Growing Rent Strike in Harlem 


| Leaders Urge Picketing and 
Demonstrations in Court 
to Point Up Violations 


By MARTIN GANSBERG 

Tenants in 34 Harlem tene- 
ments began a rent strike yes- 
terday, joining families in 16 
other buildings who already 
have refused to pay rent. The 
action brought to 585 the num- 
ber of families affected. 

The striking tenants served 
notice on Mayor Wagner and 


other city officials ‘‘not to come} } 


up to Harlem at election time.” 

The strike leaders told 130 
tenant representatives at the 
Milbank Center, 
118th Street, that “the city 
| fathers only know about us 
and our problems when it’s time 


to vote.” 

Jesse Gray, director of the 
Community Council on Housing, 
a civic group with an office at 
16 East 117th Street, urged the 
tenants to take their case 
downtown rather than wait “for 
the men in responsible offices 
to do something for us.” 

He outlined the following 
program for the strikers: 

§To urge the chief of the Civil 
Court to refuse to grant “slum- 
lords the right to dispossess 
tenants when there are viola- 
tions” existing in buildings. 

GTo demonstrate in court 
cases with rubber rats tied 
around their necks. 

GTo picket the Department 
of Buildings next Monday to 
demand complete cellar-to-roof 
inspections of the buildings. 

‘Fraud on Public’ 

Mr. Gray described inspec- 

tions now going on as a “fraud 


on the public.” He said that 
only a few of the buildings were 


examined and that many viola-|. 


tions were missed as a result. 
Mr. Gray urged the group to 
press for a three-man arbitra- 
tion board to settle difficulties 
with landlords rather’ than 
“landlord-run courts where jus- 
tices also own buildings.” 
Tenants reported that they 
had no steam, no hot water and 
no toilet facilities. Some com- 
‘ plained of rats and one man 
said that he had to use an um- 
brella in his apartment because 
the roof leaked whenever it 
rained. 
Mr. Williams, chairman of 
the rent-strike organization, 
said that there were almost 
{3,000 persons ready to partici- 
pate in the action. 
“If necessary,” he said, “we 
should move those landlords out 
of Harlem. It’s up to the young- 
er people to keep up the fight 


14-32 West] & 


upon.” 


Associated Press 
Jesse pitt head of Com- 
munity Council on Housing. 


of the Milbank Center, cau- 


tioned the strikers to save the, | 


money they were withholding 
until “conditions have been rec- 
tified so that you will be able 
to pay your rent when called 


Most of the tenants on strike 
live on 117th and 118th Streets. | 
But there also are scattered| 


tenements from West 111th 
Street to West 146th Street in 
the strike movement. 


for good living conditions, Ev-| 


| | THE NEW. YORK TIMES, ‘FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27, 


CITY SEEKS 6 OWNERS at cute 3 of the owners had|nue, the owner of 36 Morming- 
OF STRIKE BUILDINGS! ™ Mr, ‘Tyichter said the six| Also, Helen Grandy, 550 Fifth 


were not yam eamiont. but} Avenue, the owner of 64 West 
| . ,;were men “determined bleed/118th. Street; Lurie, 200 
A Health Department official! these puildings and spend their West 724 Street, the owner of 
said yesterday that inspectors|time trying to avoid prosecu-/ e 7 
had still been unable to serve/tion.” ; Finkle, 181 East 117th Street, 
summonses on the owners of; He identified | the ‘six land-/ the © owner of. 145 West: 117th 
six rundown, rat-infested tene-|lords as Jacob Finkelstein, 199/Street.. 

_|ments involved in the Harlem|Hewes Street, Brooklyn, rs The Harlem rent strike, which 

65. 


| rent strike. owner of 12 East 118th Street; building 

Jerome B. -Trichter, assistant|Matilda Rodriquez, 666 East was organized two months ago 
health commissioner, said that/23lst Street, the Bronx, thel/as a protest against violations 
of 35 buildings inspected 23]/owner of 16 East 118th Street;iranging from no heat to rat 
summonses had been issued but'Mannie Joseph, 565 Fifth Ave- infestation. 
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~¢ial of one property owners’ group. 
ee es Pate: can’t _ back because the 
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Are e They Threatened by Drhie A gainet Si Slum n Property 
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gs a "By LAURENCE G. O'DONNEEE 


J sca: GbC dite ‘thn: biebivie: rights of 
prego apf ce ye pre a aged 


i, 


venet. that. such. may be the 
cular they are fretting about a 
by a Brooklyn judge and 
certain legislative proposals which 
. common legal approach: In 
they ‘permit aggrieved ten- 
deve in their apartments—without 
rent—if it can be shown that the 
er provide services or main- 
tenance in such a way as to make the 
apartments a threat to. “life, health and 
safety.” 

The landlords believe this rent abatement 
technique to be an open invitation to abuses. 
The approach, they argue, is much tougher 
on landlords than traditional remedies avail- 
able to tenants in such cases. Under normal 
circumstances, if a tenant feels he isn’t get- 
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ply move. He probably wouldn’t be held 
liable for any unpaid rent and the landlord 
would end.up with a vacancy—not an. oc- 
cupied, unpaid-for apartment. 

When apartments are scarce, as low-rent 
quarters currently are in New York City, the 
tenant can go on a “rent strike,’’ an ap- 
proach that is gaining popularity, especially 
among civil rights groups. In a rent strike, 
the tenant usually pays his rent to a third 
party who holds the funds until repairs are 
made or services restored. Even the rent 
strike doesn’t overly concern reputable land- 
lords for it only defers rent payments. 

But rent abatement strikes a sensitive 


nerve. ‘This is pretty serious,’’ says an offi- 
“Tt’s 


Siiias adda oF sebity fr: ‘“‘Now 


‘the tenant becomes the judge and the jury. 


Who sets the standards for abatement? It is 
the tenant. The ramifications are tremen- 
dous.”’ : 

Advocates of the rent abatement technique 
insist the fears of landlords are groundless. 
First of all, they argue, most tenants don’t 
want to cheat building owners of their rent. 
What’s more, they assert, landlords are pro- 
tected in one way or another under the var- 
ious formulas that have been proposed. 


Either the tenant must notify the landlord . 


of his complaint or the existence of viola- 


tions of city housing or health ordinances’ ~ 


must be proven. According to one proposal 
landlords would have six months to make 
repairs. 

Finally, the pro-abatement argument. 
goes, withholding rents from slumlords helps 
good landlords because the direct financial 
pressure ‘‘puts the slumlord out of business.’’ 

Yet none of these arguments allays the 
fears of landlords. that the rent abatement 


‘technique will. be abused by tenants with 


small complaints. One attorney for a major 
New York property owner puts it this way: 


| “As a tenant you can easily build up your 


ievance to a point where you don’t pay 
It "ig physically impossible to find any 


Coateient house in New York City where an 


inspector couldn’t find a violation. If the 
I 


“tenant can. get thie: violation found, she can | 
stop paying rents.”” - 
, some. landlords see rent abate- 
"ment ‘as only the latest in a series of en- 
croachments on their prerogatives, They’re 
irate over the continuance in New York City 
of rent control—a wartime restriction on 
rent increases—long after it -has been 
dropped in other cities. They contend that — 
rent control ” ‘helps create slums, since it 
makes it harder to recoup the cost of im- 
_provements through rent increases. And al- 
though property owners provide the biggest 
chumk of the city’s revenues ‘through realty 
taxes, they complain that, apparently for po- 
litical reasons, there’s more official concern 
about the rights of tenants than, of landlords. 
Backers of the various forms. of rent 


abatement Gounter that landlords are badly | 


misreading the situation. A special commit- 
tee on housing of the Association. of the 


Bar of the City of New York contends that | 


‘from the days of Peter Stuyvesant to the 
present we have never had, or at least 
availed ourselves of, an adequate means of 
enforcing building standards.”’ | 


Prospects for Redress 


\ 


pred expect much help from City Hall be- 
cause city agencies in the housing field are 
generally overworked and understaffed. And 
the bar association’s committee finds pros- 
pects for tenants’ redress through the courts 
not: much better. 

In supporting the rent abatement method , 
of crackdown on slumlords, the bar associa- | 
tion committee calls it “the most likely to! 
succeed and .to provide the least radical 
change in existing law.’’ The committee be- 
lieves that rent abatement, far from in- 
volving any new philosophy, ‘‘is but a log; 
ical extension of the ancient, honored rule 
of ‘partial eviction.’ ’’ — 

To explain “partial eviction,’’ it quotes. an. 
1854 New York court decision. ‘‘If the land- 
lord enter wrongfully upon or prevents the 


tenant from the enjoyment of a part of the ' 
_ demised premises, the whole rent is sus- 


pended until possession is restored.’’ The 
philosophy of this approach, the committee 
says, was further explained by Judge Ben- 
jamin Cardozo, later an associate Supreme 
Court justice, in a 1917 ruling: ‘“‘If such an 
action though partial only is the act of the 
landlord, it suspends the entire rent because 
the landlord is not permitted to —? 
his own wrong.’’ 


Judge Moritt’s Rulings 

The same lirie of reasoning has soni em- 

ployed by Fred G. Moritt, the Brooklyn 
judge who has upheld the right of tenants to 
withhold their rents and continue to live in 
their apartments until major repairs are 
made and services, such as heat, restored, 
To other tenants with similar complaints, he 
has returned rents that had been placed in 
escrow with the court under earlier rulings 
of other judges. He bases all of these de- 
cisions on the concept of vores /eviction, 
associates say. 
_ Judge Moritt’s decisions, more than any- 
thing else, have stirred a legal dispute about 
the various forms of eviction and their legal 
remedies. Real estate lawyers generally be- 
lieve..that slum tenants..most often are is: 
tims of ‘‘constructive.- ‘éviction” -that® 
they are “‘wrongfully deprived of the Neaie- 
ficial enjoyment’’ of their apartménts—but 
that their only remedy is to move out. Only 
_ in cases of. “factual eviction’? where part. of 
the apartment is physically taken away 
from the tenant can he continue to occupy - 
his remaining quarters rent free, .most at- 
torneys for real estate interests say. 

‘Moritt’s décision. is unpreceden 
says: one. : 

Judge Moritt, 58,‘a flamboyant former 
legislator and an acknowledged crusader 
against slumlords, heatedly denounces his 
growing horde of critics. across the 
bench in his dingy court rxom, he dismisses 
the notion that the principles of his de- 
cisions are novel, ‘‘It’s pure Cardozo,’’ he 
insists. 


Avoiding Appeals 


Although many property owners. are 


steamed up over Judge Moritt’s decisions, | 


they don’t intend to join ‘in any appeals. 
‘“‘We’d be on the unpopular side,” says a 
spokesman for one property owners’ group. 
“Our stand might be taken as condoning 
substandard living.’’ Most real estate law- 
yers are confident Judge Moritt’s 
will be overturned anyhow. 

But such a reversal, if it should come, 
wouldn’t end. the wrangling over the Tent 
abatement technique, encroachment of ‘land- 
lord’s rights and the legal definitions of evic- 
tion. One Manhattan assemblyman, Paul J. 
Curran, already has introduced a_ bill in Al- 
bany incorporating the important features of 
Judge Moritt’s decisions.. Its legal basis, Mr. 
Curran says, is ‘partial constructive evic- 
tion.”” It’s known that other bills, similarly 
aimed at protecting tenants from slumlords, 
are being drafted. 

It may ‘be too soon to know whether the 


_ forebodings of New York’s landlords are ex- 
| aggerated. But urban apartment owners 


~have in their communities, can watch New. 


Teer Cheek wa ‘adiounen Geen, 


It’s generally conceded that slum tenants — 


decisions | 
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>. By EDWARD KATCHER 
= New York Post Correspondent 2 ae 
3 __ Albany, Feb. 18—The Wagner Admi 


nistration’s housing receivership bill q was | 


” 


. 
in oh 


of today by Senate Minority Leader , : 
i introduced ) wenate . | iii — - 
“Because the Mayor does not@)— ae before mortgages | Westchester) defended the pro 
x & want this important, eee a act tae. That would enable} posal. “This is sgePyge to! 
Loughe | rect.all hazardous violations be-| rights,” he said. | 


a” “my omnibus 3 
a the key provisions that had been 
F introduced Oy te *s orn pia 
«tion in separate mea 
Under a receivership law, 8 


S2 a landlord fails to cure hazard- 
© ous _ housing violations. 
> The bill authorizes the court- 


appointed receiver to: 

a Enter into rehabilitation 
= contracts for amounts up to 

$5,000 without advertiuing. 


fore paying — _ 
This pro on W. ae eg he 847 ; ” 
the watered-down Spite at right to run for public office.” 
| measure that the GOP-controlled | 3 3-———" Sama 
court-appointed officer takes pen cepiaaaiy anectel 
™ over control of a building where nH ties pig Tp vm 
constitutional. if 
“We think that the Legislature 
should be concerned first with 
the welfare of the people,” Zare-| 
tzki said; “and leave 
tutionality to the co 


the consti- 
urts. - } 


's removed | They have established the 


Tr 


at ier ” 


just} 


ay 


Ow 


The present law requires 


~ gych contracts to be adver-. 


tised for at least 10 days. 


Competitive bidding would 


still be required. — : 
e qiIncur expenses bel 
. either advertising or competl 
tive bidding for. individual 
items of repair up to $2,500. 
The limit is now $500. 
q Remedy all violations. in- 


-- eurred after he takes over as 


well as previous ones. 


-|tain propositions was on Gov. 


“We are in the midst of a 
crisis and emergency action is 


required. This strong measure 
meets the situation.” . ; 


a 


fice in villages and vote on cef- 
Rockefeller’s desk today. The} 
Assembly yesterday passed the} 
'Senate-approved bill sponsored 
by Sen. Begley (D-L-Schenec- 
tady). by 106 to 37%. —~ 


providi “only | @8_& laborer. | 3 
| iGeoty. ae — hold ‘of-| When he was hoisted to the 


lew ty ow! | IO! wl S| 


surface with David Fellin, 58, 
Throne vowed he never would 
go into'a coal mine again. 
Fellin’s wife wanted him to 
quit but last Monday he also re- 
turned to the mines. He’ll be on 
the surface, drilling dynamtie 
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The bill also gives the receiver 
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‘Rent and ‘Rookeries: II T/M& 


| snot Me best way to forestall the threatened rent 
strike in slum areas of Harlem and elsewhere 


is for the City of New York to use its full moral 
and. legal weight against reluctant tenement.. 


owners who resist repairs. : 
ion At the present time, such a landlord who is dis- 
covered and called to the Housing Court. in 
Manhattan or Brooklyn can—and often does— 
bay..a small fine every six months or so, make 
a token repair, and still be ahead of the game 
financially. A fine for one violation can be as 
ttle as $5 or $10; 15 violations in a. tenement 
‘may bring a fine of only $75. The fines in 
hattan average out to about $30 — which 
@lmost surely will be easier to bear than the 
eost of repairing broken plumbing or barricading 
a rathole. It is up to the judges to fix fines, and 
obviously they have not done enough to expose 
and-penalize the offending landlords. 
i here are other weapons that the city must 
Use'with greater force. Where services are found 
lacking, rent reduction should follow as a matter 
‘Pf course. The Rent Commission has this power. 
A;More involved procedure is for the Commis- 
‘gioner of Real Estate, in a receivership action, 
fo''take over the building where neglected con- 
@itiens constitute a nuisance or a hazard. 
's' in the slum buildings, the whole blame cannot 
‘be placed on “slumlords.”’ Unsanitary conditions 
and broken facilities are often caused by tenants. 
#2 program of tenant education and responsibility 
Imiist.be instituted by concerned city departments 
‘a$.a-matter of health and safety. 
“““J€ should be understood that repair and re- 
habilitation, while an immediate necessity in the 
“Old; Law” tenements, is not the long-range 
‘amswer to New York’s housing. A quarter of a 
century ago The Times editorialized: “Built 50 
orvi5 years ago, 66,000 Old Law tenements still 
stand, 2 blot on our urban civilization and a 
réproach to those men of leadership and genius 
im-our cities who have solved so many other 
social problems and failed to solve this vital one.” 
Today, 43,000 of these very same buildings still 
stand—in a worse state. 
While Building Code enforcement is a must, 


- the:supply of new housing must be increased to 


replace the tenements. The 122,500 families 
living in the 114 New York. City Housing 
Authority projects prove what can be accom- 
‘plished with low-income housing. Federal funds 
for public housing here have been exhausted and 
‘very little is available from state funds: A 
‘continuance of Federal and state support is 
meces if the rookeries—and threatened rent 
Strikes—are to be abolished. 
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The. measure was vigorously | holes. 
attacked by Assemblyman Kel-| Throne, Fellin Ouls Bove | 
ly (DNanhattan), who said it| were trapped in the Shape | 
contaitied “unbelievably restric-|mine Aug. 13. Their resuce at): 
tive voting requirements.” 
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‘and Louis Bova 


tracted worldwide attention. 
Assemblyman Gioffre (R- ‘Bova was never found. | s 
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As the rain splashed in the 
grimy courtyard outside his 
apartment yesterday afternoon, 
Marcello Perez searched for the 
words that could describe his 

verty. : 

“It’s heavy, this life, you 


lknow?” he said. 


Mr. Perez is 47 years old. 


-'For the last two months he has 


been feeding and clothing him- 
self, his wife and their four 
young children on $1 a day. 
In all of 1963 he had $537 to 
spend on the essentials of life 
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igive me the job back some- 
: time,” he explained, 


| from the Welfare Department. 


Eis wife; a plump, jolly wo- 
/and clean. Mr. Perez painted it 


exclusive of rent, gas and elec- 
tricity. | 

Mr. Perez is one of the 30 
million Americans who live in 
families with yearly incomes of 
below $2,000. Conservative esti- 
mates put the number of 
poverty-stricken New Yorkers 
at 815,000. 

Both President Johnson and 
Mayor Wagner have declared 
their intention of mounting full 
offensives against poverty. 

Mr. Perez agrees with the 


| President and the Mayor. If he 


were Mayor ne would make pov- 
erty his prime concern, he said. 

“You have money, L have 
money, we can make some- 
thing,” he observed yesterday. 
| “But this way is no good. They 
|should let us live.” 


Rent-Free Apartment 


Mr. Perez lives with his 42- 
|year-old wife and four children 
ranging in age from 7 to 11 in 
five small. rooms on Rivington 
Street. He gets the apartment 
rent-free for acting as janitor 
jof the seven-story building. 

He also gets free gas and 
ielectricity and $30 4 month for 
jhis services. Until November 
jhe supplemented his income by 
i}working as a trucker’s helper 
ifor a company that manufac- 
jures clothing, During good 
|weeks he got 10 hours of work 
jat $1.25 an hour; during bad 
{weeks he got no work at all. 
'He was. laid off two months 
ago. ; 
Mr. Perez would like to col- 
lect unemployment insurance, 
but does not because his for- 
mer employer told him not to 
apply. “I don’t want the boss 
to. be angry with me and not 


Mr. Perez receives no help 


He considered applying a few 
years ago but got impatient 
with the details and. decided 
against “signing the paper.” He 
wants to make some money and 
buy a nice home in Puerto Rico 
and he figures he cannot make 
much money if he gets on wel- 
fare. je 


'. Surroundings Clean 
man, keeps their apartment neat 


| himself—white with blue trim. 
' The living room, about 10 


By PAUL MONTGOMERY | 


has gotten most of its clothing 


tenant who died. They are cov 
ered with clear plastic to pro- 
tect the upholstery. “The plastic 
cost $1.10 a yard,” Mr. Perez 
said. “Every week I bought a 
yard until it was finished.” 

The three bedrooms are barely 
big enough to contain their 
double beds, A metal filing cabi- 
net in one room serves as a 
chest of drawers. The room 
shared by the boys—-Henry, 8,| 
and Angelo, 7—has no window. 
They receive compensation, how- 
ever, by having the only bed 
with sheets on it. 


Betty, 9—have three changes of 
clothing between them. The one 


hung neatly on the doorknob of 
their room. Mr. Perez owns two 
pairs of pants but one pair is 
at the cleaners and he has no 
money to retrieve it. 


Bathroom a ‘Closet’ 


‘sink, gas stove, refrigerator and 
‘a bare cupboard—is the largest 
‘room. The bathroom, off the 
‘kitchen, is the size of a large 


: 


‘closet and has a bathtub and a 
oile 


Mr. Perez thinks the apart- 
ment has certain advantages. 


water, The rats come only at 
night. 

For breakfast yesterday the 
family had bread and milk, For 
supper there was rice and 
beans. The children get free 
lunch at school and Mr. and 
Mrs. Perez skip the midday 
meal. “We wait-for night,” Mr. 
Perez said. 

The total outlay for the day’s 
food was 50 cents for two quarts 
of milk, 15 cents for a loaf of 
bread, 25 cents for two pounds 
of rice and 10 cents for a half- 
pound of beans. 

Clothing From Church 


The last article of clothing: 
Mr. Perez can remember buying 
was: a pair of shoes for Henry 
“about a year ago.” The family 


from a Catholic church nearby. 


The family gets free medical|' 


care from the clinic at Belle- 
vue. The three youngest Perez 


children were born there, the) 


eldest in Puerto Rico. 

For entertainment there is an 
old television set, given to Mr. 
Perez by his. brother-in-law, 
that. sometimes works, and a 

0. There is no money for 
newspapers or books. 

“If I see a paper on the street 
I pick it up and read it,” Mr. 
Perez said. Movies are out of 
the question. Once a year the 
family goes to Coney Island. 

Last spring the nearby House 
of Hospitality of-the-Catholic} 
Worker movement, having no- 
where else to turn, asked Mrs. 


Perez if she could put up aj| 


destitute old woman for a night. 
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feet square, contains the only|pathic 
furniture Mr. Perez has bought) efecte 
—a blue couch and two orange|institu 
chairs. He bought them seven/agreed, and h 

years ago from the heirs of @|woman for three months. __ | 
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woman, who had psycho- 
tendencies, had been 


tions. Mrs. P 


The girls—Estella, 11, andj 


that is not in use that day is): 


The kitchen — containing al: 


city and charitable} 


Ce ee 


‘There is always heat and hot| 
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You don't know the storekeepers or 


lou grow up on « block in New York City. Summer 
nights a hydrant is turned on and you play under the — 


spray. You know where the water swells out in the 
gutters and a hump where you trip playing bell. You 


know everybody, the children and the store keepers — 
and an old lady who feeds birds and a place where 


you can find used soda bottles for trade-ins. This 
street is your world,” 
A day comes when they put up a notice where you 
live: “This Building Will Be Demolished.” Services 
in the building stop; no heat or hot water or repairs, 
dhidtagh you still pay rent, Stores move away. Families 
move out. Your friends go. Your neighborhood is 


destroyed. 


You cai dieses place aneleilie «hill 
prison. The friendly spirit of the old block is dead. 
the people in the 
church or anybody. The old lady who fed birds is gone 


with your friends. She couldn't get into a project—too 
ald or too poor—and was put some place out of sight. 


Your old house is wrecked. On your street there 
were good and bad buildings, some beyond repair but 
some quite sound, They are all torn down. Now there 
is @ level place, with the rubble of broken bricks 
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taking the place of people. It sits like that, year after 
year, a bomb crater in the city, before a new building 
is put up. 

This new building does you no good, because the 
rents are out of reach for your family. 

You've been re-located. 


cs a * 
This reckless and inhuman shattering of communities 
Was accepted for years as necessary to a building pro- 


meat 


gram for New York City housing. Streets, neighbor- 


hoods, whole sections of the city were laid waste. Dis- 


placed and shattered families were crowded closer into: 


the remaining slum sections, victimized by higher rents, 
their children made “outsiders” in the new neighbor- 
There are more than one million displaced persons 


in the United States—-people who have been forced to 


move from their homes by projects such as expressways, 
public and luxury housing. bridges and schoois. 

The New York Times not long ago said that New 
Yorkers could look forward to 29,000 more families 


* cCius vorce 


being Sasteled in. the ove two years. This represents 
more than 100,000 peopie. 

The totals do mot include the many thousands whose 3 
fod for the erection of luxury housing. 


SURE Ta to. lseatie Heuiun. fer thie. conrguiy. One 
can, however, gauge the problem sofpewhat by what 
has happened to the community of Ydrkville in Man- 
hattan. Here tiere has been such a concentration ‘of 
demolition for Thé “céhstructibn of luxury housing that 
20,000 families have been displaced in the last eleven 
years——and the displacement continues unabated.” 

Walk along 83rd or 84th Street in Manhattan and 


. you can see great leveled stretches of ground. Here once 


was crowded tenement housing, of varying Quality. 
The block on 84th Street got a bad reputation. The 
Mayor went up there during the 1961 election campaign 
and promised to clean it up. The action came in due 
time. They cleaned out the block—the good and the 
bad. the young and the oid. the people and the houses. 
The dispersed families were sent elsewhere into equally 
crowded conditions. Any “bad” ciements simply moved 
their base elsewhere. Nothing was changed except that 
now there was less housing and more displaced families. 


Vc 
\}_4 Everybody Going? 


Seen to ig a vast West Side renewal project 
a $19 million, seven-year plan to rescue a 20-block 
area from slums, overcrowding, bigotry and lawless- 
ness. It is the most extensive and expensive urban re- 
newal project ever undertaken by this ony Of. any 
American metropolis. — 

“The true test of the City’s ability to carry off the 
project with efficiency and humanity wil] be in reloca- 
tion,” said The Morningsider, lively and crusading week- 


‘Where Is 


ly newspaper of the area. “In the coming months, thovu- 


sands of sham residents and shopkeepers will necessarily 
be uprooted. Where will they go’? Will they be made 
to understand what is happening to them? Will they 
enjoy due process of law? Will they Be moved to tem- 
porary, or to permanent, quarters? Will Negroes and — 
Puerto Ricans be further alienated or reassured by the 
City’s relocation practices? Will real estate speculators 
and bankers be perntitted to exact huge profits from the 
human misery of massive relocation?” 


‘The answers to these questions are crucial to the 
city’s entire housing program, to the possibility of good 


Ca ee ee ae mae te 
or members of the building trades. 


the i 
If the relocation mess is solved, then a build. | for them, 
nid egeelgr le aaa pisage Do alegsch | 


aiecte co Siem 
an explosion. 


City alone, At the accepted ratio of three and a half 
members to cach family, that is well upward of a million 


that they can be helped only by pubic housing.” 


census shows that apartment rentals have gone 
up as mach as the traffic will bear, while the 
rep Pe org: hom The nam 
ard cones rose frome 335,295 to 583,827. In 
1950, tess than 15 pg Lacie tae — sce 


The ingsstice and dislocation of most housing progroma is pictured ? j om this pay 
on @ qenement street. From a window, their young brothers or ce ~ 
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Then the bulldozers come in. The families ore re-located, hit or miss, most of them jammed fighter into 
the remaining—or newly-created—siums. The bylidozers and wreckers toke over. 


At last the new building goes up. ft is of no use to the people who used to live there. They hove long 
since been scattered, They couldn't pay the rents, anyhow. 
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Street scene at Eichler Homes’ Lucas Valley community. Photo: Joyce Wilson 


How Eichler sells open occupancy with no fuss 


Eichler Homes is one of the half-dozen best-known homebuilding companies in the 
U. S.—for its design standards, its merchandising, its position as the biggest builder 
of $25,000-+- houses, its diverse projects in California. And, not least of all, Joseph 
L. Eichler and his son, Edward, are widely known as pioneers in selling on an 
open-occupancy basis. Many industry people have wondered why, and how, and 
with what failures and successes. Among those interested have been Administration 
officials concerned about housing minority groups. 

To find out what so many want to know, HHFA sent Marshall Kaplan of its division 
of urban studies to interview Ned Eichler on the evolution of the Eichler policy 
and its effect on Eichler’s operations. HOUSE & HOME realizes the Eichlers’ experi- 
ence may be atypical in view of their almost unique position in the industry. But 
few could doubt that there are lessons aplenty for everyone in housing in the Kaplan- 
Eichler question-and-answer report. Herewith the verbatim report (necessarily 
abridged from its original 11,000-+ words). 
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Q. How many units have you built since 
you started in 1948? 

A. About 9,000. I would say out of about 
700 houses a year, about 30 to 40 are 
sold to Negroes. Maybe it’s gradually 
going up a bit as Negroes go up in eco- 
nomic scale. 


Q. Did you always sell units on an open- 
occupancy basis? 

A. From the earliest date, we always sold 
to Orientals. I think the first house we 
sold to an Oriental was in late 1950 or 
1951 in Palo Alto. This was the first time 
this issue ever came up. Some people in 
the neighborhood got a little upset when 
he made the deposit and before he moved 
in. It was nothing of any great proportion. 


Q. Did you lose any sales? 

A. Not that I know of. From that time, 
we sold to a considerable number of 
Orientals here and there, in our small sub- 
divisions around Palo Alto. We were sell- 
ing the bulk of our houses at $13,000 to 
$16,000. 


Q. What was the community’s reaction to 
your selling to Orientals? Any pressures, 
any changes in zoning? 

A. No community reaction at all. 


Q. When did you begin to sell to Negroes? 
A. In the fall of 1954. We had started a 
subdivision in Palo Alto for 243 houses. It 
was the first we had done—and probably 
the first one in the country—in which 


| there were to be planned community facili- 


ties—a nursery school, swimming pool, 
and a park. We had committed ourselves 
to a higher price range in volume, at 
$16,950 to $19,500. The subdivision was 
an enormous success. We had sold, I would 
guess, about two-thirds of it, and had built 
about a third, when an unexpected event 
occurred. 

I was working in the office one night 
when a lady called me up. She asked, “Do 
you discriminate in the sale of your houses? 
Do you sell houses to minorities?” I had 
never heard this question before. I had 
done some personal selling, but for the 
most part I directed sales operations. I 
said, “I don’t understand what you mean.” 
She replied that she was a Negro and so 
was her husband. She said she was rent- 
ing a small house right across the street 
from our subdivision. They wanted to buy 
a better house. She asked me if I would 
come to her home to talk with her and 


| her husband. I did this. In the conversa- 


tion, I found that she was a nurse and 
her husband was a scientist who taught 
at Stanford and also worked in a labora- 
tory. They said they liked our houses, and 
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She asked, “Will you sell us a house?” 
Well, frankly, I told her the issue had 
never come up and I would like to talk 
to my father about it. My father’s reaction 
was somewhat like, “Why are you bother- 
ing me about this? I’ve got a lot of prob- 
lems, and I haven’t got time for these 
little problems.” I went back to these 
people and said, “Okay, go pick a house 
and make a deposit and we will put it 
through the regular procedures.” 

The house they selected was just 
started. It was on a cul-de-sac, and I 
think all the other houses on that cul-de- 
sac were sold. The couple went through 
all the usual procedures, processing the 
loan, picking colors, asking for changes 
—the usual things that buyers do. They 
were noticed by some other buyers who 
were also doing this, and by others who 
had moved in. There was very, very little 
feedback to us from this. A few people 
called. Some talked with a little bit of 
hostility. They were disturbed about 
property values. They denied that they 
were prejudiced. I think in some cases 
these disclaimers were accurate. To most 
of these people I said that, as we con- 
strued the law, I felt that when we sold 
a federally-insured and financed unit we 
were required to sell to any qualified buyer. 
I admitted that it was questionable whether 
it was or wasn’t the law, and _ besides 
many builders were violating it in any 
event. But I said to these people that I 
didn’t think there would be any problems. 
This was what we were going to do. If 
everybody calmed down, there would be 
no problem. There was one incident with 
the people who had bought the house next 
door. The husband came to see me with- 
out his wife and said she was very dis- 
turbed about the Negro moving in. He 
said these were not economic concerns but 
related to the actual social relationships 
which might ensue. He wasn’t trying to 
talk Eichler Homes out of what we were 
doing since he thought it was the right 
thing to do. But he had a personal problem 
and didn’t think he could live there because 
his wife would be unhappy. Would we buy 
the house back from him? We did, and 
resold it shortly thereafter. The Negro fam- 
ily lived there for five or six years, then 
moved when the husband got transferred 
to Chicago. 


Q. There were no other overt community 
reactions? 
A. Flat out nothing. Everything went 
smcothly. 


Q. What about the kids? 
A. The kids? Their kids swam in the swim- 


ming pool, and so on. 


Q. No community reaction? No ostracism? 
A. No. I admit that in those days in Palo 
Alto our houses were attracting a some- 
what special kind of person—college pro- 
fessors and other intellectual types. Yet it 
seemed that even in our other subdivisions 
we had people who would be more tolerant 
just because their educational level was 
higher. I surely don’t want to put this on 
the grounds of political liberalism, because 
I guess there were about as many conser- 
vatives in our subdivision as in any other. 
I’m sure that the Negro was accepted more 
on the basis of just a general tolerance. 


Q. Do you feel people were concerned 
more with the quality of housing than with 
the Negro occupants? 

A. Right. I think that there was some luck 
in this because the market was strong— 
ours particularly. We were a very dominant 
force in Palo Alto. 


Q. Were potential customers scared off 
when they heard or saw that you sold to 
Negroes? 

A. I don’t think so. This subdivision was 
nearly all sold by the time they moved in. 


_Q. Did other Negro families move in? 


A. I don’t know whether any moved in by 
resale since then. 


Q. Did the Negro family sell through a 


real estate broker? 

A. I don’t know. Occupants rarely use a 
broker there. Prices went up over $10,000 
in seven or eight years. Prices of all houses 
went up, but these went up much more. 


Q. When did the next Negro buyer come 
to you? : 

A. About a year later, a couple of doctors 
who had bought houses in our San Rafael 
subdivision in Marin County came to see 
me in Palo Alto. We had then sold 50 or 
60 houses in San Rafael, where we owned 
a terrific amount of land, the equivalent 
of 600 or 700 lots, which for us was a 
great deal of land. The doctors came to ask 
if we would sell a house to a Negro. I 
asked why they had come all that way, 50 
miles, to ask this question. They said they 
had a friend with whom they both went to 
Harvard Medical School, a Negro, who 
was in the Air Force at Hamilton Field 
but would get out of the service in a few 
months, would be a radiologist in some 
local hospital, and wanted to use his GI 
eligibility to buy a house. They thought he 
was a great guy, and they knew generally 
what the real estate situation was. They 


thought it would be great to get him a 


house. I said, certainly, I would sell him a 
house. Tell him to go pick it out. 
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| oe If you are going to sell a house to a Negro, you should try to get him moved in 


Q. Was this pending sale known in the 
general area? | 

A. Yes. The buyer went out on Sunday 
with his wife and child to look at the house 
and the landscaping. A month or more 
went by and I forgot about the whole 
thing. Then I got a phone call from a fel- 
low who was very disturbed. He asked 
questions like, “What are you doing to 
me?” and “Why are you doing this?” I said 
I really didn’t understand what he was talk- 
ing about. Then he said he understood a 
Negro was buying a house. Incidentally, the 


house the Negro was buying was as far. 


away from his as could be. 


Q. How did you answer this individual's 
questions? —_— 

A. I explained that I didn’t think this was 
a problem. Besides, I said, I just didn’t 
think it was any of his business and he was 
getting himself upset for nothing. I was a 
little surprised because I didn’t think he 
was the kind of man to do this. 


Q. What type was he? 

A. He was an artist. My prejudices were 
that it was unlikely for an artist to have 
this kind of reaction. And he had a very 
small investment in this house, which I 


thought would limit concern. I learned 


from this experience and others that the 
size of the down payment people make 
has nothing to do with reactions to any 
issue. People with no-down payments will 
feel that they have just as big a stake as 
somebody who pays cash. Frequently, big- 
ger. In fact, I would say that the people 
I’ve had least trouble with on all kinds of 
issues have been those who make large or 
all-cash payments. 


Q. Any other community reaction? 

A. Well, from that point on, I began to 
get rumblings from the salesman. Little 
groups were forming. There were some 
ringleaders trying to foment feeling. I said 
to the salesman, “Okay, keep me in- 
formed.” Finally, the salesman (who was 
personally committed to the principle of 
integration) said, “This is getting serious. 
There are about 20 people who are very 
upset. There’s going to be some trouble.” 
He thought I should get involved. 


Q. What did you do? 

A. First I talked to four people immedi- 
ately around the house the Negro family 
had selected. I asked them how they felt. 
One was one of the two doctors, so obvi- 
ously his reaction was favorable. The other 
three said, “I’m too busy,” “I haven’t got 
time for this sort of thing,” and “I don’t 
care.” They had other problems. Then I 
met with a group of eight aroused people, 
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the ringleader of which seemed to be 
neurotic. He threatened me _ physically 
and with all sorts of actions. I tried to 
explain that our actions conformed to law, 
though this was not the principal reason 
we were doing it. I told them we were 
going to do it, and if they felt it would hurt 
their property values we would buy their 
houses back. Furthermore, we had an 
enormous investment in this land, and if 
we thought it was going to hurt property 
values we would not do this kind of thing. 
I said we weren't telling them what to do 
and they were not in-a position to tell us 
what to do. I must say I got nowhere in 
this conversation. They didn’t convince me 


and I didn’t convince them. Some of the 


activity kept up. It was frightening more 
people who otherwise would not have been 
aroused. 


Q. Was there any outside influence behind 
this? : 

A. Brokers began to use this against us in 
a competitive way. It was easy, since Marin 
County had had relatively little experience 
with Negroes. A broker would tell some of 
our prospects, “You don’t want to live 
there. There are Negroes buying there.” 
Several people who finally did buy from us 
reported this. Some brokers even called 
us to say we were hurting the county. 


Q. After your visit, did the adverse reaction 
subside? 

A. Well, the rumblings continued. We 
decided, finally, to have a meeting with a 
broader group of 20 or so people. My 
father attended. I wasn’t there. My under- 
standing is that, in a rather severe tone, 
he told these people substantially that he 
was damned if they were going to tell him 
what to do. He put it on a very personal 
basis, that he had a bigger investment 
than they did, that after all it was his 
property and his decision. They could take 
any action they wanted to. He offered to 
buy their houses back from them. He made 
this offer specifically to the two ringleaders. 
They immediately refused, saying their 
houses were worth much more money 
than when they bought them. Well, appar- 
ently just the force of his personality was 
such that it knocked off most of the op- 
position. The minute the Negro moved in, 
everything stopped. It was the last word 
we heard about anything. 


Q. No incidents? 

A. Nothing. It proved a point that has been 
with me ever since. That is, if you are 
going to sell a house to a Negro, you 
should try to get him moved in as quickly 
as possible. You will get a large volume 
of people who are apathetic, you'll get 


| a small body of people who are violently 


in favor, and a small body who are 
violently opposed. Those opposed will 
probably be able to add to their ranks 
by fear or by action. Once the sale is 
made, however, and the family is in, 
people are faced with a fait accompli..... 
Only the fringe will react. People won’t cut 
off their noses to spite their faces. 


Q. Was the reaction in your San Rafael 
development complemented by pressure 
from any local government agency or from 
local financial institutions? 

A. I never observed anything of this nature. 


Q. What year was this now? And what did 
you plan to do? 

A. This was late in 1955. We decided we 
would continue to sell on an open-occu- 
pancy basis and that we would establish 
a clear policy that everybody in the organ- 
ization understood. But we would seek 
the smallest amount of outside publicity. 
We were going to treat it as a business 
decision, not as a solution of social prob- 
lems. Every aspect of the operation would 
be one in which we would simply treat 
Negroes like any other potential buyers. 


Q. You have now gone as far south as 
Orange County, which is considered a very 
conservative area. Have you run into any 
Obstacles associated with the citizenry or 
local government? 

A. No. 


Q. Were there any obstacles in buying land 
down there? 

A. The people who sell land are only 
interested in the money. 


Q. I have heard that you had a project 
where the first nine or ten buyers were 
Negro and the over-all sales were slow. 
A. You are probably referring to a sub- 
division in which there were a variety of 
problems. Sales were slow for reasons that 
had nothing to do with the Negro issue. In 
about a year we sold to five Negroes, I 
think, out of a total of only about 60 
houses, so the percentage of sales to 
Negroes was somewhat higher than usual. 
Incidentally, in the last six months the 
sales have dramatically picked up. We 
even sold some more houses to Negroes, 
so while I think that it caused us a little 
more trouble than we would have had 
otherwise, the net effect of Negro buyers 
wasn’t very harmful. My general conclu- 
sion was that the rapid pickup in sales 
indicates again that the Negro influence 
was not the major cause of earlier troubles. 
There are now eight Negro families out 
of about 150 sales there. 
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Q. Did you at any time have your salesmen 
try to delay sales to Negroes or delay their 
moving into the projects until you got more 
of a percentage of whites? 

A. No. We talked about it, but decided 
not to. First, we were nowhere near any 
kind of really severe situation, and second, 
we didn’t even know how to-do it. We 
never had to face that question. I sup- 
pose there might be a point under certain 
conditions when a builder would have to 
face that. 


Q. Most examples of integrated, open- 
occupancy house developments are not in 
areas on the fringe of the Negro ghetto. 
You have built in the central city. In San 
Francisco you have built right next to 
public housing. 1) Have you felt that this 
location hurt your sales? 2) Have you sold 
to Negro occupants in these particular 
projects? 3) Do you contemplate it? 4) 
Would your policy be the same if a Negro 
came into your development in this kind of 
area? 

A. We have a subdivision in San Francisco 
consisting of townhouses priced from 
| $28,000 to $30,000 [H&H, Dec. ’62.] It 
is in an old area of the city right near an 
old public-housing project built before 
World War II. The project has about 1,000 
units with about one-third Negro occu- 
pancy. How the presence of Negroes in 
that public-housing project is affecting 
sales, I don’t know. But we sold some of 
the townhouses to Negroes. We have sold 
about half the project which, when com- 
pleted, will have 211 units. To date, we 
have sold about 4% or 5% to Negroes, 
the usual average. 


Q. You have sold to a small percentage of 
Negroes and you are still making white 
sales in your development? 

A. Our selling houses to Negroes there has 
almost no effect on sales at all. I think, in 
fact, that if the general market were truly 
open, the middle-class Negro buyer would 
be as bothered about this location as the 
middle-class white. I think this is a class 
distinction. It’s the middle-class family 
saying, “I don’t want to live next to the 
lower class family.” I think it has little to 
do with race, except that most whites 
associate Negroes with the lower class. 


Q. Then you don’t attribute any negative 
market factors here to the fact that you 
have sold to non-whites? 

A. Not here, though I admit that our gen- 
eral policy probably leads some people not 
to come at all Open occupancy here is of 
no greater impact than any other place. It 
may be even less, because whites are buy- 
ing in the city and probably have less ex- 
pectation of total segregation in the city. 
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NED EICHLER | 
At 33, and just ten years out of the 
Korean War, Edward P. Eichler—whose 

- forceful but restrained remarks are 
quoted here— is president of Eichler 
Homes, Palo Alto, and manager of its 
single-family house division. He has long 
headed sales and advertising for the 
publicly held, . $20-million-a-year com- 
pany. Other stints: chairman of Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown’s advisory commis- 
sion on housing, which last year urged 
middle-income housing subsidies and oth- 
er state action attacked by organized 
California homebuilders and Realtors, 
and, during a 1963 leave, consultant with 
Janss Corp., developer of giant Conejo 
Village near Los Angeles. 


Q. What about your project in downtown 
San Francisco in the renewal area? Did 
you run into problems there? 

A. That consists of 72 garden apartments, 
selling for $35,000 to $36,000 or renting 
for $260 to $275 a month (see p. 93). 
We sold one and rented one to Negro 
families (current sales and rentals: three 
to Negroes, 59 to whites). 


Q. To what degree did the school factor 
affect your sales? 

A. The elementary school in the neighbor- 
hood is almost entirely Negro and draws 
from the public housing project. Our big 
units are designed for families, so I sus- 
pect the neighborhood has hurt sales. But 
this is a class distinction; it applies to 
Negro and white families equally. 


Q. Then the Negroes feel objectively the 


same as whites about school problems? 


A. That’s right. The difference is that the 
white can say, “Well, I am sorry, I'll live 
someplace else,” and will pay more money 
or make other sacrifices to stay out of 
what he feels is a bad area. The Negro 
has no choice. 


Q. How long have you been well known to 
sell to nonwhites? 


- A. At least four years. This came about 


largely because of certain disputes we had 
with the Home Builders Assn. over the 
general subject. As you know, my dad 
resigned from the association. Despite the 
public awareness, we haven’t had the rapid 
influx of Negroes that many predicted we 
would have. 


Q. Isn’t this a reflection of the price scale 
of your homes? 

A. Yes, in part, though some recent Eichler 
subdivisions have been only slightly above 
the state average in prices. I don’t think, 
even in a lower price range, that if one 
of the major builders just quietly decided 
to sell to Negroes that there would be 
any great influx. Certainly if most major 
builders did it, there wouldn’t be a great 
problem. 


Q. What effect has your open-occupancy 
policy had on total sales? 
A. It varies by subdivision. Over-all, it -has 
not hurt. We have had some cases where 
whites bought our houses just because of 
our open-occupancy policy. 

If someone is really interested in buying 
a house, and then the issue comes up, in 
that case we “win” nine times out of ten. 
There probably is a greater impact among 
the people who never mention the matter, 
or who never come at all because they 
learn that Eichler sells to Negroes. I think 
this is a very small number of people, sta- 
tistically. Our policy is a special attitude 
of responsibility to the industry and the 
community. This includes producing a 
good product in a well-designed commu- 
nity. There is a right way and a wrong way 
to do things. 


Q. What special sales techniques have you 
developed to meet market resistance? 

A. First, I evolved a policy under which 
no answer would be given to people on this 
question unless it was asked. If a buyer 
does not ask anything about the matter, 
he never hears about it from our salesman 
or us. If he asks first if we sell on an 
Open-occupancy basis, we answer, “Yes, 
we sell to any qualified buyer.” If he 
asks, “Are there any Negroes in this sub- 
division?”’, the answer is yes or no, depend- 
ing on the fact. We do not answer more 
than the question. If you came to us and 
did not ask if there were Catholics, Jews, 
etc. in the subdivision, we wouldn’t tell you. 


Q. What about your answer to the peren- 
nial question relative to the Negro and 
property values? 

A. The salesman gives all the usual re- 
sponses, ranging from law to “It’s the right 
thing to do,” to our own experiences in 
the resale market. There is another inter- 
esting argument. This is that the only time 
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| r Watch where there may be several Negroes bunching ae 


existence of a minority group, particularly 
Negroes, leads to devaluation is when there 
is panic selling by the whites. Thus, because 
it is well known that Eichler Homes sells 
on an Open-occupancy basis, there is not 
likely to be panic selling if Negroes buy. 
This is so because the whites already know 
our policy when they buy. In a sense, we 
say that our policy is almost protection. 


Q. Then in any location you will sell to 
any qualified buyer? 

A. Yes. But another control is that we tell 
the salesman to watch where there may be 
several Negroes bunching. In most cases, 
the Negroes themselves will prevent it if 
they see it. If there are two or three Negro 
families in a cul-de-sac, and a fourth comes 
along, the salesman will try to influence 
the newcomer to take another house. Rarely 
has this happened. But if a Negro should 
insist that he wants a particular house next 
to other Negroes’ homes, we would sell 
him that house. 


Q. With an open-occupancy policy, is it 
easier to rent or sell in multi-family build- 
ings than in single-family houses? I have 
heard it expressed that it’s easier to sell 
single-family homes because of the prox- 
imity involved in apartments? 
A. I think the analysis is incorrect. An 
apartment offers more anonymity. Also, 
I think people buying a house have a great 
feeling of commitment both financially and 
emotionally. Therefore, they are subject 
to greater fears. 

Probably the basic reason the white is 


concerned so much is not monetary, though 


it’s fashionable and nice to give that 
reason. I think the real reasons have to 
do with social relationships, particularly 
among children. Adults think if they don’t 
like the Negro they can avoid him—but 
they know the kids don’t work that way. 
The kids run around, they don’t see color, 
they play. I think this worries people. It’s 
foreign to them so they fear it is bad. 


Q. Do you think you could have been suc- 
cessful with this policy if you hadn’t had 
the housing background and the necessary 
means to hold you over a period during 
any lag in sales resulting from the Negro 
occupancy? 

A. I don’t think that any fairly large build- 
er’s sales will be materially affected by an 
open-occupancy policy, because he is big 
enough to absorb it. The chances of get- 
ting two Negroes out of the first five, for 
instance, might really frighten small build- 
ers because their scope is so small. I think 
it is a question of being strong enough so 
you are completely identified as a builder. 
That’s your business: you are fairly well 


known in the community; the bankers, the 
city council, the planning commission, the 
building inspectors, the market itself are 
reasonably familiar with you. Therefore, 
your switch into this policy will not iden- 
tify you as being principally a builder of 
integrated housing but as a builder who is 
now planning to sell his houses on an 
Open-occupancy basis. 


Q. Do you conclude, then, that the big 
builder must take the lead in bringing this 
along because the small builder faces a 


_ greater risk? 


A. Right. After all, if the small builder is 
asked to do this initially, and the big builder 
isn’t, the small builder is put at an even 
great disadvantage competitively. 

Look at what happens the other way 
around, as seen by our experience in Palo 
Alto, where we have been an enormous 
influence. By 1956 we were building over 
80% of the housing. When it became 
known that Eichler Homes was selling on 
an open-occupancy basis, some real estate 
brokers were upset and started saying they 
thought this would hurt the city. But this 
died down quickly, and now almost the 
whole market has opened up to a wide de- 
gree. Resales in our subdivisions are oc- 
casionally made to Negroes. Negroes can 
buy houses in non-Eichler subdivisions. 
The brokers have become used to it and 
so have the citizens. The living fact—the 
demonstration—is the only form of educa- 


tion I think can be truly useful. Here, in - 


a sense, Eichler Homes is in a position to 
pass its own local fair-housing law. | 


Q. Do you believe that at the price level 
you are building, the quality and design 
of the homes, the characteristics of the 
neighborhood and the community become 
more important than the factor of white 
or Negro occupancy? 

A. Yes. And I also think that at a higher 
price range it is easier to do this because 
you deal with people who have more edu- 
cation. They may not be any more tolerant 
in the classic sense but they will not react 
as strongly to their intolerances. 


Q. Is the rate of foreclosure or delinquency 
payments the same for your Negro buyers 
as for your white buyers? 

A. I’ve never heard of a foreclosure of a 
house that a Negro has bought. But the 
rate of foreclosures on our houses is so 
low I think you could find no statistical 
basis for a comparison. Our Negro buyers’ 
incomes are, if anything, slightly higher. 


Q. Is open occupancy good business? 


A. I haven’t said that it is good business. 
What I say is, I don’t think it is bad busi- 


ness. Almost every kind of lending institu- 
tion in the country is aware of our policy 
and we have never had any problem with 
any institution on this account. We have 
not had any problems with local officials 
anywhere. I think that it is probably not a 
dangerous practice, particularly for a rea- 
sonably competent large builder of at least 
100 houses a year. Most of the fears 
builders have in this regard are greatly 
exaggerated. | 


Q. Eichler Homes has operated through 
two recessions and you had Negro occu- 
pancies in at least one, in 1957-59. Did 
you notice a change in your competitive 
status? Did your resale values hold up? 

A. In general, our competitive position has 
been better in a tough market than in a 
seller’s market. In a soft market, we con- 
tinue to attract people. Qualitative factors 
become important in a tough market be- 
cause what happens in a tough market is 
that people are harder to sell. Therefore, 
these qualitative factors become more im- 
portant in a recession. 


Q. Will you sum up your personal views 
on open occupancy? 

A. I think white resistance to living where 
there might be Negroes results from the 
white’s fear of the unknown, and fear of 
the relationships which might result with 
the children. These fears are quickly dis- 
sipated as people experience the fact that 
no great problems develop. 

Even though there are some risks in 
selling on an open-occupancy basis, build- 
ers really don’t have any other choice. 
Builders are in a position which they have 
denied for too long. That is, when they 
build a lot of houses or apartments they 
create communities. They create a lot of 
things in that community which are going 
to be there a long time after the builder 
leaves. 

I’m convinced that the race question is 
the one single biggest block to advance- 
ment in this society. On all kinds of levels, 
in terms of personal relationships, in terms 
of education, in terms of expenditures for 
education particularly, and for other things 
we need in our society, we have unused 
resources and capacity. Builders cannot 
evade the fact that what they do is going 
to have an impact on the whole commu- 
nity. They cannot simply say, “Well, I’m 
just a businessman. I’m here to make a 
buck.” They are businessmen and they 
have to try to make money—but they are 
also contributing to the kinds of commu- 
nities and environments in which people 
are going to live. I think builders would be 


- much better off if they faced this responsi- 


bility. 
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A Program to Open All New York Neighborhoods 


to All Homeseekers 


National Committee Against Discrimination in Hcusing 
426 West 58 Street, New York, New York 10016 
JUdson 6-3460 


THE RIGHT TO A HOME 


Each of us has the right to live in any available apart- 
ment or house that we can afford. The laws of both N.Y. 
City and N.Y. State guarantee this. To make it easier 
for members of minority groups to take full advantage of 
these laws, the national Committee Against Discrimination 
in Housing has launched OPERATION CPEN CITY. . 


OPEN CITY spotlights areas in New York where housing is 
available at reasonable rentals, schools and transporta- 
tion are good, and living conditions attractive, areas 
now occupied almost entirely by white people. In each 
of these communities local residents are eager to wel- 
come minority homeseekers on visits, to help them apply 
for apartments and to give friendly assistance when they 


move in. 


Full information on these "Spotlight Neighborhoods" and 
contacts with the local families are provided through 
writing or calling our office. The areas now include: 
Northern Astoria, Glen Oaks-Bellerose, Kew Gardens Hills. 
and Windsor Park, - Bayside Hills -- all in Queens; in 
Brooklyn -- Sheepshead Bay and Flatbush. Other neighbor- 
hoods will follow, based on studies and the cooperation 
of local people. 

If you would like the help offered by these groups and 
by other Fair Housing Committees in the five boroughs 
and the suburbs, please fill out the attached form and 
mail to us. We will be very happy to work with you. 


OPEN CITY also prepares information on middle-income 
apartments built with city or state aid. These coops 
and rentals offer good values in housing. To receive 
our lists please check the form. 


If you have met discrimination in seeking 
housing, please phone us, JU 6-3460. By 
arrangement with the City Commission on 
Human Rights, we can take your complaint 
at our office, 426 W. 58% St., Manhattan 


Date 
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PAIR HOUSING PRACTICES CAMPAIGN TECHNIQUES 


' In analyzing reports from the five states which enacted Fair Housing 
Laws in 1959, Frances Levenson, Cirector of the National Comittee Against 
Discrimination in Housing, points out that no single blueprinyg will guarantee 
a successful campaign in every locality. However, the following general 
guidelines are offered: : 


@ A broadly~based coordinating committee, with a highly competent . 
person chosen to assume executive responsibility for day-in, 


day-out direction of the campaigne 


e Extensive preliminary study to draft a bill designed to met the 
factual and practical demands of the comunity. fhe coverage 


should be the broadest which seems possible of passage. Meeting 
o* minds among supporting groups is essential. 


@ Planned strategy to gain bipartisan sponsorship and public 
commitment by the political power structure. 


@ Marshalling of facts on the housing situation in the state or 
locality, and widespread presentation to the public. 


@ The philosophical, moral and legal arguments supporting fair 
housing legislation should be broadcast. 


@ Active involvement of state and local church bodies. 
@ Editorial support in the press, 


°@ A constant barrage of personally-written mail to members of the 
legislature. | 


@. Direct, personal contact with key legislators. 


NCDH staff and board technicians are available for consultation and 
advice on all aspects of the campaign for a Fair Hosing Practices Law. 
The NCNH Legal Committee, composed of some of the nation's leading civil 
rights lawyers and legislative draftsmen, have pioneered in the preparation 
of this type of statute. 


(Texts of existing FPH laws and model bills, memoranda on constitution- 
ality, and various campaign literature are available from NCDH.) 


(OVER) 


SCOREBOARD 


Laws Affecting Discrimination in Housing 
as of June 30, 1959 (Rev. 4/20/61) 


STAG <r eS : ¢ /OVERAGE 
. Publicty-- Oe Bee Padi hel, 
: 0; Enforcement 
and /or by special 
Public urban Private D.cnding state 


. * housing rencwal FHA & VA housing institutions Advertising agency 


1. California xX. , oe Ae ane eae 
2. *Colorado >, 4 > 4 X. - Se eee, lee es 
3. *Connecticut X x: xX MM: X 
4. Indiana ee ae : 7 | | 
5. *Massachusetts —_X Mie. EX X- » Si > 4 
%. Michigan X 
7. Minnesota X Xx X xX x X X 
$. New Jersey ?. eg xX aX Si x 
» New York A ee xX Xx X X X x 
10. *Oregon Xx xX x Xx x x 
ht. (Pennsylvania , X X X X X xX 
}2?: -Rhode Island xX 7 | xX 
13. Washington X x x xX X xX 
[4. Wisconsin x X 
“Extent of private housing coverage: 
Colo. - All except owner-occupied premises. 
Conn. - All housing sold or leased in developments of five or more. 
Mass. -- All apurtments tn multiple dwellings and houses sold in 
developments of 10 or more. 
Ore. .- Confined to prohibiting persons engaged in the business of 


selling or Jeausing real estate from discriminating. 


Note: Ulineis prohibits restrictive covenants in redevelopment housing. 


City Measures 


Thirty-two cities have laws or resolutions affecting discrimimation in housing. 
They apply as follows: Bees :. 

New York City -- ‘this ordinance covers the leasing of all apartments in multiple 
dwellings (three or more units) and the sale of houses tn developments, of 10 or 
more. Enforced by the city’s Commission on Intergroup Relations. . 

Pittsburgh — This ordinance covers sales.or rentals by persons who own or control 
five or more units anywhere to the city, and all activities of real estate operators and 
lending institutions. Also covers vacant building fots. Enforced by Pittsburgh’s Com- 
mission on Human Relations. 

Public Housing — Twenty-seven cities have provisions applying lo this urea: 
Piotr, Ariz.; Fresno, Kichmond, and San Francisco, Cal.; Harttord, Conn.; Wil- 
mington, Del.; Washington, D. C.; Chicago. HL: South Bend, Ind.; Baltimore, Md.: 
Boston, Mass.: Pontiac and Superior Township, Mich.; Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.: Omaha, Neb.; Newark, N. J.; Cleveland’ and Toledo, Ohio; 
Chester, Delaware County. Erie. and Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. 1.; Pasco, 
Wash.: and Superior, Wisc. 

Publicly-assisted and/or urban redevelopment -- Nine cities have provisions ap- 
plying to this area: Los Angeles, Sacramento, and San Francisco, Cal.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Superior Township, Mich.; Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; boa and Cincinnati 
and Cleveland. Ohiog Des Moines, lows - 


Reprinted from TRENDS IN HOUSING 
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National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 
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INTERRACIAL PROJECT 


Experiment in Housing 


WILLIAM M. DWYER 


ONCORD Park is primarily the story of one 
( man’s struggle against his times. That man 

is Morris Milgram, a young builder with a 
mission. It is also the story of George Otto, a Quaker 
with a solid reputation for honesty and sound busi- 
ness sense. Milgram, the dedicated liberal, and Otto, 
a conservative not given to risking all for a cause— 
this combination, backed by a group of small in- 
vestors, has overcome formidable obstacles to create 
a development possibly unique in American housing. 

The development, Concord Park, is spreading out 
on the edge of Trevose in Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania. It is about half-way between the city halls 
of Philadelphia and Trenton, and eight miles from 
Levittown, the new mass-produced suburb. But by 
another measure Concord Park and Levittown are 
worlds apart. Levittown is a “white island;” even 
Ralph Bunche couldn’t buy a house there. Concord 
Park is believed to be America’s first single-home 
development built by private enterprise with the 
firm intent to find both white and Negro buyers— 
and to keep the place integrated. 

It was early 1952 when Morris Milgram set out 
to make a dream come true and to prove something: 
that a private builder can make money when he 
builds good houses and sells them without racial 


discrimination. In seven years since the end of - 


World War II, he found, only 1,044 units were pri- 
vately built for Negro occupancy in the sprawling 
Philadelphia metropolitan area. And only 347 of 
these units were for sale. In the same period more 
than 140,000 units were built for whites. Clearly, 
something had to be done about breaking the pattern 
of segregation in new, private housing. And just as 
clearly, nobody was itching to be first to do some- 
thing about it. He decided to try. | 

The first major problem was money. It took more 
than two years to get it. The people with the money, 
it seemed, considered “interracial” a dirty word. “Go 
ahead and crusade if you like,” they said, “but we’re 
in business to make money.” 

For nine months at one point Milgram went ahead 
with plans, thinking he had the backing of a large 
mortgage company. But the company finally reneged, 
with this explanation: “Fellowship isn’t our business. 


Mr. Dwyer is on the staff of the Trenton Times. 


A Reprint From 
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386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Making money is.” Milgram tried other mortgage 
sources. But nobody was interested. He tried to tap 
some big-name liberals for backing. But they said no. 

There was investment money for an all-Negro de- 
velopment, Milgram found, and plenty for all-white 
projects. But none for interracial housing. 

Things were looking hopeless when in the summer 
of 1953 along came George Otto, the Quaker builder. 
The two men formed a stock corporation and set 
out to peddle stoek. Within nine months they had 
drummed up $150,000, enough to buy the site— 
fifty acres of truck farm land—and put up a sample 
house. By August, 1954, the house was on the 
market. . 

More headaches were ahead, however; they still 
needed mortgage financing. One by one, more than 
forty financial institutions turned thumbs down on 


the project. Two banks reneged after making oral 


committments to purchase the mortgages. With the 
project facing financial ruin, Bowery Savings of New 
York came through. This bank, with a long record 
of aiding minority housing, took the mortgages on 
the first section of thirty houses. Later, more mortgage 
money appeared, and there were some loud sighs of 
relief. 


S Concord Park started taking shape, the biggest 

problem of all emerged: finding enough white 
buyers. An advertising campaign brought thousands 
of whites out to look at the sample house. But look 
was about all they did. The house was a good buy 
(a ranch-type selling for $12,000 to $13,500) but 
. . . “Well, you know how Negroes depreciate the 
value of property.” “It would be like buying an off- 
brand automobile. Nice, but what would its resale 
value be?” 

There were many other deterrents for whites. “Mov- 
ing here would be all right with me,” one woman 
said, “but my parents would never get over it.” One 
man was afraid he’d jeopardize his chances for pro- 
motion if he moved to Concord, because his bosses 
were “pretty conservative people.” A lawyer declined 
because he would “lose face with his clients.” 

There were those who put down deposits on a 
house only to decide against it on second thought. 
And: those who “don’t care for ourselves but we 
don’t want our children to grow up with Negroes.” 
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The ratio of Negroes to whites created certain spe- 
cial problems. Should it be the same as that of the 
Philadelphia area—twelve to fifteen per cent? Should 
the project’s primary purpose be to provide housing 
for minority members? Should there even be quotas? 
And if so, what should the ratio be—twenty-five to 


seventy-five, fifty-fifty? 
At first it was hoped quotas would not be neces- 


sary. But the tremendous pressure of the Negro mar- © 


ket produced five prospective Negro buyers for every 
white. Without controls, Concord might become 
another all-Negro development. So Milgram decided 
on enforced integration, with a ratio of about fifty- 
fifty. At this writing, it’s as fifty-fifty as a place can 
get. Twenty-five homes are occupied, twelve by white 
families, twelve by Negroes and one by a white- 
Negro couple. Eventually there will be 139 homes 
and the continuing problem will be to find enough 
white families to maintain the ratio, or possibly in- 
crease it some. 


HE twenty-five families at Concord appear to 
be happy about their new life. There has been 


no vandalism, no “incident.” No family has moved 
out. The children of both races play together, un- 
aware of such adult inventions as the color line. With 
their parents, it is the same—bridge parties, neigh- 


borly visits, Sunday barbecues—and no color line. 
There has been no protest from nearby Bucks County 
whose attitude about Concord is described as “curious 
but not unfriendly.” 

Quakers are the chief backers of the venture and 
two of the houses are occupied by Quaker families. 
There are four Jewish families and four Catholic 
families. The rest are Protestant. Residents report 
that the Quakers are the only ones so far who have 
invited them to come to church. One Catholic family 
(Negro) goes to Sunday Mass at its old church 
in Philadelphia. The head of this same family has 
high praise for what the Church has done to improve 
race relations. But he has some reservations about 
the lack of concern for minority problems often found 
at the parish level. 

“In interracial and other matters,” this family head 
says, “people need the leadership of the clergy. People 
are basically decent; all they need from the clergy 
is a push in the right direction. But too often, the 
push is in the wrong direction.” 

In bringing Concord to life, Milgram has broken 


the ice of segregation in private housing. Never again 


need a private builder, banker or buyer be the first. 
Milgram has knocked holes in a number of myths, 
including the one that says there is no Negro market 
for good housing. The young builder’s big hope is 
that other builders will now go out and do likewise. 
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HOUSING PROGRAM 
INFORMATION FOR TEAL MEMBERS 


CONFIDENTIAL : 


Because of the barriers facing minority groupe in New York City in the area of 
housing, CORE Housing Committee has decided to use en old end proven system of 
"teams" for persons interested in promoting OPEN OCCUPANCY. 

In order.. the the "system" to be successful, there .a¥e a few particulars that 
must be followd. It should be. cosanbtabl, - + the general principles mst 
be kept in mind at all times since you are representing yourself, a technique, 
and the ethics of CORE. 


It is necessary that all participants, whether minority or control, be dressed 
appropriately. It is conceivable that a housewife would go out on a Saturday 
efternoon looking for an apartment wearing slacks or pedal pushers. However, ..._ 
since We will be worlding on "soft ground", ladies should refrein from vearing 
slacks. Young men should wear neck ties and be vell-cshaved,etc. 


ESCORUM: 
Participants should at all times refrain from arguing or losing their tempers, 


although there might be provocation with superintendents, rental agents, or 
brokers. This might, in the case of the minority, be used as a “reason” for 
not finding you a suitable tenant. 


Meee)! | 


I. The Chairmen of the Housing Comittee will assign two people (integrated) 
one or more buildings for ingpection. Inspections mist be carried out by two 
people (integrated). — 


Ts Boh pair should have a supply of Housing Comittee Violation Forme; these 
forms explain vhich violations to look for. | 


a) Snepection becins on the root anil prosesds dom to the cellars 


X. At each apartment, introduce yourself as a CORE Housing Committee Investigating 
teem. Explain reason and purpose of investigation. 


ea) Fill in information at top of forn. 
bd) List all violations. 
c) Explain to tenant what follows your inspection: 


1) All information is sent to J.Gribetz, Deputy Conmissioner of 
Dept. of Bldgs. 


2) Depte of Bldgs. will sent out inspector to follow-up your 
inspection 


a) 


@) Tell each tenant about cur Housing Clinic at PeM 
every __ » & OLT LCs ' 


we Siiiin Miniiaten ceili es aitens. IIMA. ieee thom trpet up that dan. 
If not, return to Houtiing Camittee basket. 


ebay oc) The single Apts Wiolstions sheet, signet by the tenant sboulA sent $5 
the Dept. of Rent and Sehaéilitatian ep 
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Tenant Council Procedures 


8) At the Mirst meeting, try to have s ebeption for a Gigeeg, 
' Go-chairman and secretary. 


b)° Allow tenants to conduct meeting and assume full responsibility for 


¢) Give tenant Council menbers names and addresses of City agencies they 
can contact: 


1) Department of Buildings (Division of Housing) 
Municipal Building - 18th Floor 
New York 7, New Yoris 
WH 3=3600 or WH 33535 


2) Department of Health 
125 Worth Street 
WO 43800 


3) Department of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity 
aie 


eo 
here ae 
Gas and Bent ll 23th Floor 


4) Rent and Rehabilitation Comntissiion 
2 lafayette Street 
RE 2-0112 


or 
541 West 145th Street 
FO 8-5100 


a) Whenever possible tenants should £111 out all forms end contact all 
City Agencies, Depaxtments and the LANDLORD. In some instances, it 
might be he3pful to use CORE stationery for correspondence, but No? 


NATIONAL CORE STATIONERY. 


#) ‘The kind of action taken, will depend on condition of building. 
If in doubt, ack Cheirman or lawyers ceotetiag Srwing Cam thee. 


f) When returning to building you have inspected, take leaflet "Attention 
All Tenants" to post in lobby or leave at apartments to advise tenants 
of date, time and apt. or office of next Tensnt Council meeting. 


1 - RENT STRIKES 


Since the commencement of the recent spontaneous wave of rent 
trikes, the Workers' Defense League has had innumerable requests for 
nformation and guidance relating both to the practical and the legal 
‘sspects of rent strikes. This pamphlet is being issved by the Workers' 
‘efense League at the request of many individuals and community leaders. 
'.n doing so, the Workers' Defense League is not attempting to supply an 
xhaustive statement of all of the relevant law or an exhaustive treat- 
ent of all of the practical aspects of organizing and conducting a rent 
trike. It aims only at furnishing such general information as will 
nswer the questions which have thus far most frequently arisen. 


hat is a rent strike? 


A rent strike is an organized refusal by the tenants of a building 
Oo pay their respective rents predicated on the failure and neglect of t 
heir landlord to provide them with essential services. 
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re rent strikes legal? 
# 

The answer is that rent strikes are legal and that the lower courts 
n New York City have established methods of dealing with them. Those 
ethods are applicable where the apartment building suffers from viola- 
ions which are "hazardous or dangerous to life, limb, or health." In 
uch instances the tenants may withhold the payment of rent to the land- 
ord. The withholding, however, takes one of two forms: 


1. Under the first line of cases which are based on a decision of 
udge Sallotolo, provision is made for the payment of the withheld rent 
o the clerk of the court to be withdrawn by the landlord by court ord- 
r upon proof that the money will be used to correct violations in the 
uilding. Under this line of decisions when the violations are removed, 
ny monies remaining with the clerk of the court would be paid to the 


andlord. 


e. The second line of cases is predicated on a decision of Judge 
oritt, which holds that where hazardous violations are present, it acts 
o "suspend the entire rent." Under this decision, tenants are not re- 
uired to deposit the withheld rents with the clerk of the court and 
ever have to pay their rent for a month in which they were not’ supplied 
ith essential services or during which hazardous violations were per- 


itted to continue to exist. 


an rent strike tenants be evicted? 


Tenants on rent strike CAN NOT BE EVICTED if their apartments or 
ulldings contain hazardous violations. 


oes the violation have to be “Of Record’? 


There is nothing in the law which requires that hazardous violations 
e of record (that is, be recorded in the records of the Department of 


« 


Builgings) in order to constitute a defense to an eviction proceeding 
for failure to pay rent. Consequently, tenants (or any other persons 
who have observed the defective conditions should be brought in to 
court as witnesses. Photographs are very useful if they are large and 
clear. They should be labelled in order to indicate who took them, 
when they were taken and precisely where. 


How to get the violation on record. 


When a violation is of record with the Department of Buildings, 
its existence will normally be beyond dispute. The existence of a 
violation "Of Record" renders any testimony of the landlord to the ef- 
fect that he has no knowledge of the particular violation almost in- 
credible as a matter of law. The tenant should make a thorough in- 
spection of his building. All violations should be entered on "Rent 
Commission" (Rent and Rehabilitation Administration form: "Tenants 
Application for a Decrease in Rent".,) At least four copies of the form 
should be prepared for each apartment: one copy for the tenant's re- 
cords, one for the Buildings Department and two for the City R.R.A. The 
original of the form must be notarized. The list of violations should 
be specific and complete, not simply “many rat holes". Instead, spe- 
cific entries such as "rat hole in northwest wall of bedroom and rat 
hole under sink in kitchen." The tenant should not forget to repeat 
all violations in the public areas of the building on the list for his 
Own apartment. The tenant should not fail to include "invisible" vi- 
Olations, that is, insufficient heat, lack of hot or cold water, or 
neglect with respect to sewage disposal, garbage collection and exter- 
mination services. As soon as possible, copies of the list of viola- 
tions for each apartment should be taken to Mr. Judah Gribitz, Deputy 
Commissioner, Departmebt of Buildings, Municipal Building, Chambers 
and Centre Streets, N.Y.C. with the damand that there be an immediate 
inspection. These copies should be left for him for his inspectors’ 
use and the tenants should be notified of the date of the inspection. 
If any eviction, "dispossess” or other court proceedings are pending 
against tenants in such building, Mr. Gribdits should be informed of 
the date the case is to be heard in court. It is important that you 
impress upon him that he make sure to have the premises inspected and 
the violations entered on his record before that date. 


Using the City R.R.A. 


The New York City Rent and Rehabilitation Administration super- 
vises rent control in New York City and consequently has the power to 
reduce rents (even to $1.00 per month) where there has been substantial 
deterioration in the premises or services. The tenant should push 
vigorously for these rent reductions because they result in a permanent 
saving of rent. That is to say, that when services are restored and 
rents are returned to their original level, the tenant would not have 
to make up the difference between the reduced rent and the original 
rent, for the months during which the services were deficient. Two 
copies of the "Tenant's Application for Decrease in Rent" for each 
apartmant (see below) should be sent to the Rent Commissioner. In the 
more serious cases, a telephone call to Mr. Ed Davis, Chief of the En- 
forcement Division, will result in accelerated action by the otherwise 


"nokey" Rent Commission. 
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What is a hazardous violation? 


Whether a violation is "hazardous" is a question of fact for the 
trial judge and will vary somewhat from case to case. The Department 
of Buildings itself lahels violations of record as being either "haz- 
ardous or non-hazardou.;:." The court, however, makes its own decision 
on this matter. The following are examples of hazardous violations: 


1. Violations affecting sanitation: no cold water; leaking 
sewage pipes; protracted failure to remove garbage; failure to employ 
extermination; and extreme conditions of rodent or insect infestation. 


<. Violations affecting heat: no heat or insufficient heat for 
protracted periods. , 


3. Violations which increase fire hazards: obstructed or broken 
staircases; or bannisters; broken fire escape treads or stringers; 
accumulation cf rubvage or cther combustibles; cangerous defects in 
poiler or heating s:7stem; failure t> have fire retarding material where 
required; failure to nave seif-ciosing fire docrs in bulkheads or where 
other wise required; overloaded, insufficient insulation, cr other- 
wise hazardous electrica: wirtlii¢; derective fire escape windows, brolcen 
plaster on ceilings or walls which are in danger of sccllapsing; leaking 
gas; exposed electrical wires; and defective floori-z, 


When the tenant is in doubt about whether the condition would be 
considered hazardous, he shou: consult first a housing attorney. 


Custody of rent monies. 


Tenants should purchase money orders or bank teller's checks (no 
personal checks, unless certified) in the exact amount of his rent at 
the beginning of the month. These should be made out in the tenant's 
own name and deposited in a safe deposit box. (Withdrawal from an 
escrow account is very cumbersome and perhaps dengerous when time is 


of the essence. ) 


Vad 


Tenants on welfare.-- 


Should a tenant on Welfare receive a "dispossess' or eviction 
notice, his welfare investigator should be notified immediately in 
order that the welfare attorney may be advised to assist the tenant's 
attorney in the defense of the welfare recipient-the tenant. 


When the Welfare Department is informed that one of its clients 
is on rent strike, the Welfare Department will withdraw an amount equal 
to the tenant's rent from its semi-monthly welfare check. The tenant 
-ghould keep a record of these withholdings since, in such event the 

Welfare Department becomes an escrow depository for the rent of its 
client, subject to the order of the court. 


When a "Dispossess" comes 


A "Dispossess" is the common word to describe the "precept" which 
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Summons the tenant to court and the "petition" in which the landlord or 
his agent requests the court to allow the eviction of the tenant from 
the apartment. The petition should be examined to see if it is for 
non-payment of rent (see upper left hand corner of"petition"): If it 
is for any other reason than non-payment a lawyer should be consulted 
immediate y. ese two papers are printed on bo sides of an do by 

13° sheet of paper. The original petition signed by a Marshall or any 
other person is invalid and A FRAUD ON THE COURT. The 'dispossess" may 
be served either in person or, as is more likely, by "nail and mail."; 
that is, after attempting unsuccessfully to serve it upon a person of 
suitable age in the apartment, one copy is attached to the door and one 
cOpy of it is mailed to the tenant at his home address. The "dispossess 
must be answered within the prescribed five day period. This may be 
done in writing by the tenant's lawyer or by the tenant in person at the 
office of the clerk of the court. If there is a legitimate question as 
to whether proper service of the "dispossess" was made on the tenant, 
or whether the "petition" was signed by the landlord or his authorized 
agent, the tenant should make a "Special appearance” and put the case ~ 
down for'traverse". To answer the "atansesens™ where the service is 
not in question, the tenant should state to the clerk that he wishes to 
enter a "General Denial" and in addition state that he wishes to raise 
the issue of "abatement of rent" because of constructive eviction -- 

to wit, failure to repair hazardous violations. ‘The tenant, and all 
witnesses must be in court on the trial date. The tenant should also 
have with him thenoney orders for the rent in the event the Judge re- 
quires that the rent be deposited in court. 


What if the Tenant receives an eviction notice? 


An eviction notice may not be issued except after a trial or after 
the failure of the tenant to answer a dispossess. It is not inconcei- 
vable however, that a Marshall's eviction notice will be the first 
paper which the tenant receives. In such a case, a tenant may apply 
to have the judgment dispossessing him because of his default vacated 
with the request that a new trial date be set in order that he may 
present his defense. This must be done by an "ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE” 
supported by an affidavit by the tenant telling the facts of the case 
(see appendix for samples of such order to show cause and affidavit). 
At least four copies of the show cause order and affidavit must be 
prepared. The “Original Order" should be signed by the judge sitting 
in Civil Court, Special Term, Part II, or, under emergency conditions, 
by any judge of the Civil Court of Supreme Court. All changes and 
additions on the "Original Order” must be copied in block printing on 
the copies and one copy must then be served on the Marshall and another 
on the landlord's attorney or on the landlord, if no attorney is listed 


What if the Landlord or his agent evicts the Tenant? 


An eviction by any person other than a Marshall of the City of 
New York (or a sheriff under certain circumstancesjis a CRIMINAL 


OFFENSE. 


How to take the Landlord to Court. 


Many of the more serious willful violations will subject the land- 
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lord to criminal penalties. Section 2040 of the Penal Law provides: 
Any leasor, agent, manager, superintendent or janitor of any building 
or any part thereof, the lease or rentalareement whereof by its terms, 
expressed or implied, requires the furnishing of hot or cold water, 
heat, light, power, elevator service, telephone service or any other 
service or facility to any occupant of said building, who willfully or 
intentionally fails to furnish such water, heat, light, power, elevator 
service, telephone service or other service or facility at any time 
when the same are necessary to the proper or customary use of such 
building, or part thereof, or any leasor, agent, manager, superintend- 
ent or janitor who willfully and intentionally interferes with the 
quiet enjoyment of the leased premises by such occupant, is guilty of 
an offense, punishable by imprisonment in a county jail or workhouse 
for a term not exceeding six months, or by a fine not exceeding fifty 
dollars, or by placing on probation for a term not to exceed two years, 
or by all or any of these punishments. 


A summons for such violation will be issued by the clerk of Part 
7D of the Criminal Court, 52 Chambers Street, upon application by the 
tenant. <A violation by the landlord may be considered wiliful or ine 
tentional if it is a repeated or continuing one and/or if he has know- 
ledge of a serious deficiency and does nothing to remedy it. It is 
probable that the hazardous violations outlined above would fit the 


language of the statute which refers to “any other service or facility". 


When the summons is served it must be served on the landlord or other 
person named as defendant. It is suggested that the summons net be 
sought against a landlord in his corporate name by the tenant who is 
making the complaint. If necessary, the tenant may request the assist- 
ance of any police officer in making service of the summons on the 


landlord. 
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‘ 6. therefore the tenant wants: 


-@. the landlord ordered to make repaits 
b. the-etty-to 
the landlord prosecuted 
¢c. th make his own repains with rent miney 
G. she-dandiorad-preseeuteds the city to takeover the building and make repairs 


CORE will be fighting the real estate intereste of the city, the white politicans 
who are elected by these interests and are uncéncerned wity the necessity to destrou 
the ghetto, the black politicians who vefy often are not interested in ehaddenting 
successfully challenging the status quo as long as they are re-elected, and the 
civil service and appointeé peobe who emforce the building code en a small budget, 
who are lazy, open to bribrary, and too often also basically unconcerned. There 

is also the welfare dept whicn ie rarely Bas a prograeesive attitude and the ghetto 
apathy and fears of landlord intimidation and being taken off welfare. 


riage may 
Organizeraé whad find tennant resitance to organization the most frustrating. He 
will hear" people in my building wont get together, it wont work, so and so is 
dirty, an alcoholic, a prostitute, an uncle tom, never pays the rent, lets her 
chi&dren run wild, etc. etc. and some of this will be true. It is his JOB, howéver, 


to explain to all the that the larger the tenant council, the greater 
the chance of success ET the iandlord. ‘The is the person at fault. 
$f the yard is cleaned, the children will Bave a play. If the landlord 
respects his tenants, the tenants will be encouraged to maintain property. 


As far as thde landlord is concerned, fae if a buidding is falling sown it doesn't 
matter who is in it, his job is to repair. If he can't get mortgaging, thatjs his 
faul%. If the super is an alcohilic, the landlord should pay a super who can make 
some repairs, or at least fire the furnuce. 


In chicago, where the courts are very hostile, the emphasis is on negotiation with 
the landlord in a tenant council meeting. The provate landlord is sgared by the 
ma name of CORE and is offen amazed by tenants united to insist on repdirs. 

The landlord often complies. The threat of witholding rent, picketing his home 
and embarrassing him, ar taking the case to the city gkbe, whose processez he is 
often umaware of, is often adequet pressur. 


The large real eatate holding companies offer a different proglem. When the emphésis 
is on a block organization, certain buildings will be manag@d by these 
agencies. The tenants are dealing with an agent, krather than thg land if, 
The records are usually purposely muddled so that the owner cannot be found. Real 
estate agencies are smart operators, wigh well paid, experienced lawyers. They 
will evict fast. The agent should be dealt with as a landlord, and told that as 
the rent is paid to the agencg, it is up to to agency to provide for repairs. 

After a period of time, the chapter will progably be working in several buildings 
managed by one agence. A large ptcket line can be thrown up around this agency 
with tenants foom your several buildings. With the statistics of violations on 


these buildings, CORE may ve able to prepare oa sound case against the agency asking fro 11 :<f) 


license iuvestigation, or recievership. This can be handeled by 1 or 2 interesed 
parties- people as a side project. 


There is a temptation to center activities against particularly negligant agencies 
however your chapter strength ws greatly weakened for you will not have time to 

work on bléck committees if you are only speaking to tennangs in buildings under 

one agency. The court process takes a long time, so landlord negotiation is strongly 
reccomendeé. 
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Quite aside from any consideration af@ecting direct action 
in Bidridge Street in the near future, there is a real 
pos#ibility of ameliorating the conditims of the tenants 
of that area through the following program. 


ent says it does not have enough inspectors. 


The police Department definitely has power to issue 
summonses for certain kinds of building violations, 
health, sanitary and other violations. This means that 


peg er gadget It is my opinion that, through Messrs. 
Birns and Molien, this ve arrangement can be 
secured provided that certain feasible objectives are | 


It is well known that 20 to 25 landlords control about 
80% of the siums on the lower Eastside. A similar pattern 
obtains in other slums sections. Bearing in mind the 
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such activities would be most helpful 
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the tenants cooperate. Sociologists are particularly happy 


tenant apathy as a major aspect of the problem of improving 
the living and social conditions of slum people. Further, 
many of the tenants live in fear and do not know their 
rights. Tenants can help themselves greatly by doing something 
Mi £ Core action, namely joining and be- 

coming active in their local political clubs. Encouraging 
political action by the tenants, whatever form that poli- 
tical action takes, 4s of great importance in the ultimate 
improvement of Salting condi tions. ? 


In my epandan. a program against a given landloré must 

be counted on lasting for two to three months, It is 
consequently necessary that city action be taken against 
several landlords simultaneously. I would suggest starting 
with one and adding a second, a third and a fourth at one 
week interval. Sime these landlords are known to cooperate, 
success against one or two is likely to have a wide apread 
effect among the: rest of the arene 


It is dena Mie de weltbanneda ing the Aentiorte 

find these slums profitable. In the first place, the land. 

is genrally more valuable than the buildings and is the 

true investment.’ There is also the expectation in New York 
City thet the land on which a slum stands will be redeveloped 
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tized for tax purposes with ‘the result oe ) 
in the way of income tax is actually payable 
quently substantial revenue dexived Ee 
ded to another, which are in fact merely exchanges, ) 
create a series of arti@ieial levels for tax amortization 
purposes. This, and the fact that many rents are paid in 
cash, suggest, as Joel has said, a tox investi - 
— of the slumlords. 


Action towards ene websotsain of rents veusadien an initial 
decision concerning the desirability of having the city 
institute receivership proceedings. Under the receivership 
law, the city can use only rents collected to improve 
the buildings. If, therefore, the rents are radically 
reduced, receivership becomes impratical since the city 
will have no funds which to assist the tenants. Rent 
reduction should therefore be undestaken _ where 
receivership is ruled out. 
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The foregoing program is feasible from the city's stand- 
point as well as being likely to produce the result of 
improving living conditions. It meets at all points any 
reasonable objections of the city based on lack of funds 
and lack of personnel. It consequently provides a good 
nants tie Sees SLsess Sa See ee ee 
refuse ite —— 


There is another. aspect. to the Menunne problem which should 
definitely be explored. The building department is now 
committed to a series of cychical inspections, such as 

the one recently completed in the Eldridge area. The 
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Building Depaxtment is entirely willing to furnish 

a schedule of these inspections on unofficial basis. 
Local Core groups can make these inspections even more 
effective. by securing tenants cooperation and by double 
checking inspectors for the cbvious reasons. Further, 
menor par caagtios yes Rw eae gb ee eagerness 
ram, the local Core group can 


y continuously checking on 


The foxepeing puccesds from the recognition of certain 
circumstances, paréi@ularly that the housing problem 
in New York City at this time is iamensely complex. 


thé. eenubibahbuethe tAter OF ‘Nile, ghbttne that now exist and the 
recognition of the ultimate objective of breaking up 
the ghettos does not meet the instant need of improving 


the slum conditions. Coa 
must involve a certain degree of /Cbveme 
government and with social service agencies. It 
se SMMIEN GU AA Gib uhdnk At is aekongey don. ong 
program to be effective, to undertake a certain amount | 


of tenants’ education in maintaining buildings once repaired. 


To the extent that the necessary activities exceed the 
bounds of Core action, cooper&tion of other groups is an 
obvious rxrequirement. 


Good News! Contributions to 


NCDH are now 
your income ta 
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IN HOUSING 


Order’s 1st Year 
Had Small Impact 


Resistance Negligible 

As the first year under the Executive 
Order barring discrimination in federally- 
aided housing ended, neither the hopeful 
expectations of supporters nor the gloomy 
forecasts of opponents had been realized. 
The record shows that little happened — 
good or bad. 

Thus far, relatively few minority- 
group families have been directly bene- 
fited by the anti-bias mandate. The lim- 
ited scope and narrow interpretation of 
the order, inadequate informational pro- 
grams about what it. covers and how it 
operates, and cumbersome, slow-moving 
enforcement procedures have discouraged 
its use. Throughout the country only 27 
complaints under both the mandatory and 
the “good offices” sections of the order 
were filed, and less than a third of these 
had been satisfactorily settled during the 
year. 


“End of Scare” 


And what about the industry’s conten- 
tion that the order would play havoc 
with business? “Integration: End of the 
Big Scare,” House & Home (January 
1964) headlined one section of its report 
on the National Association of Home 
Builders’ annual convention, recently 
held in Chicago. “This year’s meeting was 
in virtually universal agreement that the 
order has had only a slight effect on hous- 
ing,” H & H declared. 

The Luce publication for the building 
industry went on to report that “Home 
building apparently ended the year 10% 
ahead of 1962 levels,” and the president 
of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards has stated that neither construc- 
tion nor sale of homes has been much 
affected “by Federal pressure for the in- 
tegrated neighborhood” (Dallas Morning 
News, Sept. 4, 1963). 

The “end of the big scare” was under- 
scored by a recent report issued by 
HHFA Administrator Robert C. Weaver. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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$2 A YEAR 


District of Columbia 
Gets Broad FH Order 


"New Law in Madison, Wisconsin 


Late Bulletin. St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—The Board of Aldermen of St. Louis 


today passed a fair housing ordinance by a 


vote of 15 to 4. It is the first law in 


Missouri and the 29th in the nation to bar ‘disceiabaaliae in private housing. 


The nation’s capital and Madison, Wis., 


have joined the growing number 


of cities and states which, during the short span of six years, have banned racial 
and religious discrimination in private housing. On Dec. 31, a comprehensive 


FRANCES LEVENSON 


A Message from the 
Chairman of NCDH 


After ten years of devoted, able service 
as Director of the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing, our 
beloved Frances Levenson has tendered 
her resignation in order to accept appoint- 
ment as Counsel to the New York City 
Commission on Human Rights. She will 
assume her duties in this newly-created 
post on February 17. 

Those of us who have worked with 
Fran, as officers and members of NCDH, 
join in thanking her and in extending our 
hearty wishes for the success of her future 
work. It is impossible to find words to 
express the appreciation of citizens, civic 

(Continued on page 3) 


fair housing order was unanimously 
adopted by the District of Columbia 
Board of Commissioners, the three- 
member body appointed by the Presi- 
dent to administer Washington’s muni- 
cipal government. In Madison, a more 
limited ordinance was passed on De- 
cember 12. 

Thus, as 1963 drew to a close, the fair 
housing roster stood at 28: 13 states, 14 
cities, and the Virgin Islands. Four more 
states and at least 50 additional cities pro- 
hibit discrimination in government-aided 
housing. (For Scoreboard on all nondis- 
crimination housing legislation, and di- 
gests of the private housing laws, see 
Trends, Sept.-Oct., 1963.) 


Washington Order 

Washington’s fair housing regulation, 
which became effective Jan. 20, 1964, 
bars discrimination in the sale of all resi- 
dential property, including building lots, 
and in all rentals except rooms or apart- 
ments in Owner-occupied one- and two- 
family dwellings. Its prohibitions apply 
to Owners, managers, brokers and sales- 
men, mortgage lenders and to real estate 
advertising. Provision is made for the en- 
forcement agency to seek temporary 
court injunctions to hold the housing at 
issue in status quo during the pendency 
of complaints. 

Real estate brokers and all persons who 
“operate a housing business” are required 
to post a summary of the order in a con- 
spicuous place in their offices. Also, panic 
peddling, or the use of “blockbusting” 
tactics, by real estate agents or by others 
is specifically forbidden. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Enforcement will be by the District 
Commissioners’ Council on Human Rela- 
tions, District Bldg., Room 208, 14th and 
E Sts., N. W., Washington 4, D.C. The 
Council is authorized to accept sworn 
complaints, to investigate the charges, and 
to attempt settlement by conciliation. If 
conciliation efforts are unsuccessful, it 


may refer the matter to the corporation 


counsel for prosecution. 

Violators of the order will be subject 
to fines up to $300 or imprisonment of 
not more than ten days. In addition, 
brokers and salesmen who are found 
guilty of violating the regulation will be 
liable to loss of their licenses. 


Opposition in Congress 


Adoption of the order by the District 
Commissioners has been described in the 
press as “an act of municipal courage,” 
in the face of bitter opposition by South- 
ern members of Congress. The Commis- 
sioners had delayed action on a pending 
fair housing proposal in deference to the 
_Southern-dominated District Committee 
of the House of Representatives, which 
many months ago requested postpone- 
ment until hearings could be held by 
Congress. 

The District Commissioners bowed to 
this request in order that Congress might 
have “opportunity to enact legislation in 
this area” before adjournment. However, 
no hearings were held, Congress ad- 
journed on December 30, and the Com- 
missioners — having fulfilled their pledge 
— adopted the order the following day. 

The House District Committee exer- 
cises enormous power over municipal 
affairs in Washington, and local officials 
have expressed fear that the District bud- 
get, now before Congress, might be a 
principal target for reprisals. Of particu- 
lar concern is adequate financing for the 
city’s Human Relations Commission, 
charged with administering the order. 

However, these apprehensions were 
somewhat offset by President Johnson’s 
unusual action in sending a special sepa- 
rate message to Congress on the budget 
needs of the District, and his strong ap- 


peal to make “the capital of our nation 
symbolize our civic ideals.””» Even more 
significant is the fact that the White 
House and the Budget Bureau increased 
by $7.5 million the proposal submitted 
by the District government—the only item 
in the entire multi-billion-dollar Federal 
budget which was raised above the 
amount requested by the particular gov- 
einment department involved. 


Long Campaign 

Pressure for a fair housing regulation 
in Washington has been mounting over 
the past two years. In addition to the work 
of civil rights groups, strong support has 
come from the State Department and the 
U. S. Commission on Civil Rights. Public 
hearings held by the Commission in April 
1962 revealed widespread discriminatory 
practices by the housing industry in 
Washington. More than half of the city’s 
nonwhite residents, it found, lived in 
neighborhoods which were 90 per cent 
or more nonwhite, with more than half 
the whites living in areas which were 90 
per cent white (Trends, July-Aug., 1962). 

(Census figures in 1960 showed that 
Negroes represented 24.3 per cent of the 
Washington metropolitan population, and 
53.9 per cent of the population within 
the city proper. ) 

The State Department has emphasized 
that the discrimination suffered by Afri- 
can diplomats, and their observation of 
the barriers faced by local Negro citizens, 
is extremely damaging to the foreign re- 
lations of the United States (Trends, 
Sept.-Oct., 1960, and following issues). 


Industry Cooperation 


Several of Washington’s largest real 
estate firms are expected to cooperate 
fully—“even gladly,” reported The New 
York Times (Jan. 1, 1964)—in imple- 
mentation of the regulation. One exam- 
ple cited is Morris Cafritz, a leading 
builder who operates many large’ apart- 
ment houses in the city. Following de- 
segregation demonstrations at his proper- 
ties last summer, Mr. Cafritz pledged that 
he would be the first to open his apart- 
ment buildings to all qualified persons on 
passage of a fair housing order. 

Local observers also point out that a 
number of large downtown apartment 
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buildings are far from fully occupied, and 
that the regulation will help owners over- 
come any objections tenants may have to 
nondiscriminatory rental procedures. 


Madison’s Ordinance 

Madison’s new fair housing ordinance 
is the first law in Wisconsin to affect 
private housing. (State law prohibits dis- 
crimination in public housing and urban 
renewal projects.) It will apply to the sale 
or rental of any housing accommodation 
if the owner does not reside on the pre- 
mises, but will exempt all owner-occupied 
structures with four or less dwelling units. 
Also excluded is the rental of rooms in 
private residences. Vacant building lots 
are covered. The ordinance will apply to 
mortgage lenders and advertising with 
respect to all residential property, and to 
real estate agents in transactions involv- 
ing property covered by. the law. 

Persons who are not bona fide home- 
seekers are prohibited from “testing” for 
the sole purpose of securing evidence of 
discriminatory practices. 

Those who violate the ordinance will 
be liable to fines from $25 to $500. 
Enforcement will be by the Madison 
Equal Opportunities Commission, 1155 
Edgewood Ave., Madison, Wis. 53711- 
257-2938. 


Broad Support 

Supporting the campaign was the Mad- 
ison Citizens for Fair Housing, all civil 
rights groups, the three major faiths, and 
a number of civic organizations. A defini- 
tive study showing the need for an anti- 
bias housing law, prepared by the local 
League of Women Voters, undergirded 
the drive. The strong support of one of 
the largest realtors in the city also had a 
significant impact. 

After five hours of heated debate on 
Dec. 12, the city fathers deadlocked 11 
to 11. Mayor Henry E. Reynolds then 
cast the tie-breaking, favorable vote. 

Leading the opposition was the Madi- 
son Board of Realtors, whose full-page 
advertisements in the press, urging de- 
feat of the proposal, drew sharp attacks 
from leading religious spokesmen. The 
realtors’ ad, declared the Rev. Winslow 
Wilson, District Superintendent of the 
Methodist Church, was “filled with am- 
biguities and half-truths.” 

The advertisements featured a “Prop- 
erty Owners’ Bill of Rights,” based on 
the policy statement being promoted by 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and which is being widely used 
to oppose fair housing legislation (Trends, 
May-June, 1963). Referring to the 


“rights” listed in the ad, Mr. Wilson de- 
clared: 

“None of them has any basic relation 
to the Bill of Rights of the Constitution 
of the United States, with which they are 
associated in the advertisement.” 
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Churchmen also condemned use of the 
terms “forced occupancy” or “forced 
housing” as a misrepresentation of fair 
housing laws. All such legislation does, 
commented one clergyman, “is promise 
all citizens equal opportunity to find a 
home. ... The right of a person to rent 
or buy a home he can afford in a neigh- 
borhood of his choice is a right so basic 
that it should not be questioned.” 


Buffalo Bans Panic Peddling 


On Jan. 7, the City Council of Buffalo 
(N. Y.) unanimously adopted an ordi- 
nance prohibiting panic peddling (“block- 
busting”) by those engaged in the real 
estate business. Violators will be liable to 
fines up to $500 or one year in jail. 


1964. Campaigns 

In this off-year when relatively few 
State Legislatures convene, campaigns for 
fair housing laws and related measures 
are getting underway in Illinois, New Jer- 
sey, New York State and Rhode Island. 

Efforts in New Jersey are concentrated 
on extending the present limited fair 
housing law to reach most of the housing 
supply and on improving enforcement 
provisions. In New York State, bills have 
been introduced to authorize the Com- 
mission for Human Rights to initiate 
complaints and to seek temporary injunc- 
tions to hold the housing at issue in status 
quo while complaints are pending. In 
Illinois and Rhode Island campaigns are 
being waged to enact the first anti-bias 
laws in those states to apply to private 
housing. 

In Colorado, following a sit-in demon- 
stration protesting weaknesses in the 
state’s fair housing law, the Governor ap- 
pointed a representative committee to 
bring in recommendations for needed 
amendments. 

Efforts are also being made in several 
cities to pass fair housing ordinances. 
Among these are Baltimore, Md., and 
Wichita, Kan. 

(A full report on legislative activity 
across the country will be carried in the 
next issue of Trends.) 


Current Roster 


States which now bar discrimination in 
private housing are: Alaska, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania and Washington. 

In addition to Washington, D.C., and 
Madison, Wis., cities with fair housing 
ordinances are Albuquerque, N.M.; Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Chicago, IIl.; Duluth, 
Minn.; Erie, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
Penn.; New York City and Schenectady, 
N. Y.; Oberlin and Toledo, Ohio; and 
Tacoma, Wash. 


NYC Housing Board Acts 
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To Insure Integration 


New Rules for Middle-Income Projects 


New York City’s Housing and Rede- 
velopment Board has instituted a positive 
program to foster integration in all hous- 
ing under its jurisdiction. The board 
supervises the city’s urban renewal and 
middle-income housing activities. 

Announcing the new policy, Milton 
Mollen, chairman of HRB, said: “The 
Housing and Redevelopment Board goes 
beyond a mere pledge that the doors of 
its projects are open to all on the same 
terms. We also accept joint responsibility 
with other public agencies for positive 
administrative action to assist families of 
varied racial and ethnic background to 
obtain occupancy of housing in our de- 
velopments.”’ 

Sponsors, contractors and management 
agents must now agree in writing that 
they will: 1) make positive efforts to 
include nonwhite and Puerto Rican fami- 
lies in all HRB-aided projects; 2) submit 
all applications and waiting lists, with an 
overall breakdown of ethnic composition, 
to HRB prior to apartment assign- 
ments and periodically thereafter; and 
3) follow nondiscriminatory employment 
practices. 

These requirements affect fully-occu- 
pied projects with only waiting lists, as 
well as those in the early stages of occu- 
pancy. Also, HRB may withhold approval 
of applications of co-operators or renters 
in any development until it is satisfied 


“It’s Your Move” 


The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee has developed a color slide 
series, with an accompanying narra- 
tive, which is designed to assist pros- 
pective home buyers in their search 
for the housing of their choice. It 
follows a typical nonwhite couple as 
they look at various neighborhoods, 
inspect exteriors and interiors of mod- 
el houses, talk with a broker about 
sales terms and explore mortgage fi- 
nancing, and as they examine their 
own budget and resources. 

The narrative provides for descrip- 
tion of existing fair housing legisla- 
tion and the work of local fair hous- 
ing committees, with symbolic slides 
to illustrate this section of the script. 
Both script and slides can be easily 
adapted for use in most localities. _ 

To show the picture series, a stand- 
ard projector which uses a 2 x 2 color 
transparency is needed. 

al groups and organizations in- 
terested in seeing or acquiring this 
excellent aid for promoting residential 
integration should contact AFSC, 160 
North 15th St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
19102. There is no charge for inspec- 
tion. Cost for purchase is minimal. 


reasonable efforts have been made to 
achieve integration. | | 

Other policies adopted by the Board 
provide that a major consideration in site 
selection will be whether the location will 
attract and retain families of various | 
groups; and that in selecting sponsors, the 
applicant’s record in renting or selling 
to minority families in other properties 
he owns or operates will be checked, as 
well as his compliance with state and city 
fair housing laws. 

HRB also furnishes advice to sponsors 
on their advertising and promotional 
programs for marketing housing to make 
sure that proper steps are taken to 
achieve equitable representation of vari- 
ous racial groups in the final tenancy 
of each project. | 

In addition, continuing studies of the 
racial composition in all of the develop- 
ments under the Board’s jurisdiction are 
being conducted. A recent survey of 48 
of its projects, located throughout New 
York City, with a total of 28,141 dwell- 
ing units, found that 18.5 per cent of the 
units are occupied by nonwhite families 
(Trends, Sept.-Oct., 1963). 

Overall coordination of the program is 
under the direction of Dr. Frank S. 
Horne, HRB’s Consultant on Human 
Relations. 


Message from NCDH 


(Continued from page 1) 
agencies and fair housing groups, all of 
whom have recognized her values and 
expertness and have benefited from her 
cooperativeness with them. 

I am glad this regretful message is ac- 
companied by good news. Official notice 
has just been received that NCDH is tax 
exempt—that, effective Sept. 23, 1963, 
contributions to NCDH may be deducted 
on the giver’s income tax return. 

This exemption opens possible avenues 
of financial support for a broad-scale 
attack on housing discrimination and 
segregation heretofore closed to us. The 
NCDH officers and board are now work- 
ing on proposals for program and organi- 
zational changes which look toward’ a 
greatly expanded operation. 

During this transition period, the cur- 
rent activities of NCDH will be carried 
on with as little disruption as possible. 
Margaret Fisher, our associate director 
and editor of Trends, has agreed to serve 
as executive for the present. 


ALGERNON D. BLACK, 
Chairman of the Board 
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FAIR HOUSING AND REFERENDUMS 


_ Growing Movement Causes Concern 


A growing movement by the oppo- 
sition to single out civil rights legislation 
for “popular referendums,” thus remov- 
ing one of the most complex and crucial 
issues facing the nation from the regular 
legislative process, is causing serious con- 
cern among thoughtful citizens over the 
country—even among some who have 
opposed the enactment of nondiscrimina- 
tion laws. 

In little more than a year, the drive for 
referendums to prevent passage of fair 
housing legislation or to revoke existing 
laws has spread from California to Mich- 
igan to Illinois to the State of Washing- 
ton, and rumblings are being heard in 
other areas. 

In California, the State Real Estate 
Association is circulating initiative peti- 
tions throughout the state in an effort to 
place a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment on the ballot at the 1964 elections. 
If the signature of some 500,000 regis- 
tered voters are secured, and if the 
amendment is approved by the electorate, 
the state’s recently-enacted fair housing 
law will be repealed and passage of such 
legislation in the future—either by the 
state or any of its counties or cities— 
will be prohibited. 


“‘Homeowners’ Rights” 

In Detroit, a homeowners council ob- 
tained sufficient signatures on an initiative 
petition to carry a measure called the 
“Homeowners’ Rights Ordinance” (it 
would guarantee a property owner free- 
dom to discriminate or not, as he chooses) 
to a referendum on Aug. 4. However, 
NAACP has instituted court action to 
prevent its being placed on the ballot on 
the ground that the proposal is unconsti- 
tutional on its face (Trends, July-Aug., 
1963); 

(On Oct. 8, the Detroit City Council 
defeated a proposed fair housing ordi- 
nance by a vote of 7 to 2. The Council’s 
action followed an opinion by the State 
Attorney General that Michigan’s new 
constitution, which established a Civil 
Rights Commission with power to enforce 
nondiscrimination in housing (Trends, 
July-Aug., 1963), makes city ordinances 
unnecessary. ) 

In Seattle, the City Council refused to 
act on an open housing ordinance recom- 
mended by the city’s Commission on 
Human Rights, and referred the proposal 
to a referendum scheduled for March 
10, 1964. The local real estate board has 
assessed each of its members in order to 
build a campaign fund to defeat the fair 
housing measure. Elliott Couden, a West 


Seattle realtor who is a member of both 
the Commission and the SREB, has 
vehemently protested board’s action. He 
also notes that two Negro realtors are 
among those who have been told to help 
finance the fight against fair housing. 

Also in the State of Washington, real 
estate interests in Tacoma are attempting, 
by referendum, to strike down the city’s 
new fair housing ordinance. Court action 
has been instituted by NAACP to prevent 
validation of the initiative petitions on 
the ground that enactment of the ordi- 
nance was of an emergency nature and it 
is thus exempt from attack by petition 
under the city charter. 

In Illinois, the State Association of 
Real Estate Boards, the Chicago and 
other local boards over the state, and an 
organization called the Property Owners 
Coordinating Committee are _ seeking 
510,000 signatures on initiative petitions 
to force the question of fair housing 
legislation to a popular vote at the 
November election. These forces led the 
opposition to Chicago’s recently enacted 
fair housing ordinance (Trends, July- 
Aug., 1963). 

The Arguments 

Those who are pushing the referendum 
movement contend that fair housing laws 
are “forced housing laws’’; that govern- 
mental interference with “private prop- 
erty rights” is wrong; and that their pur- 
pose in attempting to initiate referendums 
is to “give the people a chance to vote 
on an issue this large.” 

Those who oppose placing such issues 
on the ballot argue that: 

{| For the protection of the whole com- 
munity, the legislative function must be 
left to legislative bodies. For the very 
reason that it is not possible for the 
electorate as a whole to make informed 
and objective judgments on complex 
issues, the people have placed the respon- 
sibility on their elected representatives to 
determine the kind of legislation needed 
to deal with problems affecting society, to 
assemble the facts, to engage in reasoned 
debate, and then to enact laws which are 
for the public good. If this responsibility 
is abused, the people can defeat their 
representatives at the polls. 

{| Why are civil rights proposals singled 
out? The proponents of referendums in 
this area do not ask that all “large” or 
unpopular issues—such as tax laws—be 
submitted for approval by popular vote. 

{| Moral and constitutional rights are 
established rights which are not subject 
to the popular will. 


{| Issues which arouse racial or religious 
prejudice should not be involved in elec- 
tion campaigns. With their strong emo- 
tional overtones, such issues are open to 
unusual exploitation by extremist groups. 
Logical debate is cut off as passions 
become inflamed. The inevitable result is 
increased tension and bitterness, greater 
division within the community, and the 
infliction of long-lasting scars. 


A Dangerous Move 

Awareness that the referendum move- 
ment is fraught with danger is by no 
means limited to the traditional civil 
rights forces. In some areas, individual 
realtors, local real estate boards, apart- 
ment owners, conservative newspapers 
and others who have opposed the passage 
of anti-bias housing laws are against 
placing such an emotion-laden issue on 
the ballot. 

A similar position is being taken by 
groups which are “neutral” on the ques- 
tion of fair housing practices. For ex- 
ample, the Detroit Bar Association has 
filed an amicus brief on behalf of 
NAACP in the court case referred to 
above. In a statement explaining why it 
intervened, although it has no official 
policy on open occupancy, the bar asso- 
ciation said the referendum and attendant 
campaign could have no other result than 
to give extremists a holiday for “sowing 
the seeds of hate and violence and 
fomenting racial strife.” The bar also 
stated that the “Homeowners’ Rights” 
proposal in Detroit appears to be uncon- 
stitutional. 


Berkeley Experience 
Last year the entire nation witnessed 


what can happen to a sophisticated uni- 
versity community when it is subjected 
to an election campaign on an issue such 
as Civil rights. After exhaustive study and 
debate, the City Council of Berkeley, 
Calif., enacted a fair housing ordinance 
(Trends, Nov.-Dec., 1962). Led by a 
69-year-old stockbroker, opponents suc- 
ceeded in forcing the ordinance to a 
referendum, where it was rejected by a 
close vote of 22,700 to 20,300. 

In a few weeks, a community with a 
national reputation for enlightenment and 
liberalism had been split into two warring 
camps. The bitter campaign gave rise to 
wild rumors, bomb scares, a_ burning 
cross on the lawn of the pro-ordinance 
candidate for mayor, middle-of-the-night 
telephone threats (one member of the 
City Council who had voted against the 
ordinance reported a barrage of these), 
and other racist activities. 
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The town, comments the Berkeley 
Daily Gazette (Dec. 13, 1963) “under- 
went the most convulsive, bitter dis- 
- agreement in its history...” 


California Campaign 

In the current referendum drive in 
California, the real estate industry itself 
is split wide open. Although it is being 
spearheaded by the State Real Estate 
Association (CREA), its past president 
and at least 14 of its local member 
boards—including some of the largest, 
such as San Francisco—have refused to 
support the campaign. A group of real- 
tors, all members of CREA, have formed 
an ad hoc committee called “California 
Realtors for Fair Housing,” and have 
stated they consider the initiative “mor- 
ally indefensible.” They are urging that 
the fair housing law be given a fair trial. 

“The State association,” comments the 
San Francisco Chronicle (Dec. 5, 1963), 
“should quit now while it’s still not too 
far behind its own membership.” 

Other real estate interests who are 
opposing or have refused to support the 
referendum include home builders asso- 
ciations, the president of the Building 
Contractors Association of California, the 
California Real Estate Commission and 
the State Board of Investment. The past 
president of the Los Angeles (and Na- 
tional) Apartment Owners Association 
has urged landlords to “accept the fact 
that the law is here” and to obey it, 
posing this question: “If all other types 
of business can prosper under integration, 
why can’t we?” 


“Chaos and Confusion” 


Loren Miller, vice president of the 
National Committee Against Discrimina- 
tion in Housing and a _ distinguished 
California lawyer, says that if the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment were ap- 
proved by the voters it would throw the 
real estate industry “into chaos and con- 
fusion.” In its haste to strike down the 
fair housing law, CREA has drafted a 
measure with such broad language that 
present statutes which safeguard the rights 
of buyers, sellers and brokers would be 
swept away. Under the terms of the 
amendment, Mr. Miller states, “The 
broker could not collect a commission 
until he had satisfied the whim of the 
seller and the seller could make it impos- 
sible for the broker to satisfy that whim,” 
and, if the amendment withstood consti- 
tutional attack, neither the legislature nor 
the courts could remedy the situation. 


Fair Housing Support 


The fight against the referendum initia- 
tive in California is raising many voices 
and involving many institutions: the three 
major religious faiths, individual churches 


AJC Urges Special Aids 
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To Overcome Racial Gap 


Opposes Quotas — Benign or Otherwise 


The American Jewish Committee has 
called for a crash program of large-scale, 
deliberate measures to help Negro Ameri- 
cans overcome the disadvantaged posi- 
tion they occupy due to a heritage of 
discrimination and social deprivation. At 
the same time, AJC has expressed strong 
opposition to “any attempt to create a 
system of quotas for Negroes or anyone 
else in housing, employment, education 
or any other area.” 

In a policy statement entitled “Quotas 
and Race Relations,” adopted by its 
national executive board in early No- 
vember, AJC stressed the constitutional 
principle that civil rights are individual 
rights. “The legal recognition of groups 
even for benign reasons would give rise 
to a new political principle, one that 
would perforce make of the group the 
source of individual rights—a principle 
repugnant to democracy,” the board 
declared. 

Many Precedents 

However, the statement continued, it 
must be recognized that Negroes, as a 
group, have been subjected to systematic 
discrimination and for generations have 
been deprived of the normal benefits and 
opportunities of society. It is therefore 
incumbent upon the nation, the AJC 
board asserted, to provide measures to 
help close the wide and growing gap 
which separates Negroes from _ other 
Americans. 


“America has _ historically rendered 


special assistance to special categories of 
people upon whom society has enforced 
extra burdens and who have had special 


and synagogues, and a host of religious 
leaders; the California Labor Federation; 
mayors and city councils; state officials 
from the Governor down; both the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties; at least 
15 daily newspapers; the State Board of 
Education; and all civil rights and numer- 
Ous Civic organizations. 

“Like an atomic war, this is a battle 
which cannot be won by either side, but 
must be lost by both,” California’s At- 
torney General Stanley Mosk recently 
declared in an appeal to the State Real 
Estate Association to call off its drive. 
Mr. Mosk went on to warn that if the 


issue of fair housing becomes involved 


in an election campaign, regardless of the 
vote, “victory would be pyrrhic. Pan- 
dora’s box of ugly hatreds would have 
been opened.” 


needs that could not otherwise be met,” 
the committee pointed out. It cited special 
programs to aid veterans, workers, farm- 
ers, migrants and the aged. 


Housing Recommendations 

Specific recommendations in the field 
of housing included the following: exten- 
sion of the Executive Order on housing 
to cover all existing federally-aided hous- 
ing and all mortgage lending institutions 
supervised by the Federal Government; 
more state and city fair housing laws; 
assumption of responsibility by the real 
estate industry to build and operate open 
occupancy developments and to promote 
racial diversity in existing communities; 
direct support of AJC members and all 
citizens of efforts to achieve equality of 
treatment. 

“The cause of integration will be better 
served,” the board declared, “if less 
energy and attention are devoted to con- 
troversy over a ‘quota’ system, and more 
to the broader scene. Only imaginative, 
vastly-conceived programs can cope with 
this situation. Our energies should be 
devoted toward that end.” 


On Protest Demonstrations 

In a second policy statement, the board 
pointed out that the American Jewish 
Committee supported the August 28th 
March for Jobs and Freedom in Washing- 
ton and had urged its members to par- 
ticipate on the ground that the demon- 
stration was a “proper, and indeed, char- 
acteristically American means of petition- 
ing Government for the redress of griev- 
ances and for fulfilling rights guaranteed 
to all Americans.” 

Recognizing that social protest and 
pressure are, at times, effective means 
of mobilizing support for negotiation and 
agreement, AJC suggested that the ques- 
tion of participation in specific protest . 
actions should be decided by such criteria 
as the justice of the cause, the effective- 
ness of the proposed technique, the 
question of its constitutionality, the re- 
sponsibility of the proponents, and the 
groups which are associated in the pro- 
posed action. 

“As the aim is to remedy those in- 
equities which provoke protests, efforts 
to bring about remedies by such means 
as negotiation or legislation should be 
continued. Chapters can often serve a 
useful function in interpreting to their 
members and leaders of the community 
the tensions underlying demonstrations,” 
the statement concluded. 
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Public Housing Is 
78% Segregated 


Slight Decrease Shown 


Almost 78 per cent of the 3,028 public 
housing projects located in the 45 states 
which participate in the Federal program 
are racially-segregated, according to latest 
Government: figures (Trends Toward 
Open Occupancy, Report #12, Public 
Housing Administration, Washington 25). 

The current report, released in October 
and based on occupancy patterns as of 
Mar. 31,- 1963, states that 675 projects 
are completely integrated. This repre- 
sents 22.3 per cent of all projects, as 
compared with 19.7 per cent which were 
integrated in 1962. PHA defines a project 
as being “completely integrated” if ten- 
ancy includes at least one Negro family 
in an otherwise all-white project, or 
vice versa. 

Low-income families now occupy a 
total of 491,783 dwelling units in public 
housing developments in some 1,200 
towns and cities throughout the United 
States. Negro families reside in 233,270, 
or 48.4 per cent of all units. The corre- 
sponding percentage for 1962 was 46.7. 

Of the total number of Negro families 
occupying public housing accommoda- 
tions, 42.2 per cent (98,445) are now in 
integrated projects—a rise from the 34.9 
per cent reported in 1962. 

Federal public housing projects break- 
down into 1,179 all-white projects, 1,174 
all-Negro projects, and 675 integrated 
projects. 

Cities and towns which have adopted 
open occupancy policies covering public 
housing installations, or which are oper- 
ating on an open basis, rose from 36.2 
per cent (444) in 1962 to 39 per cent 
(452) in 1963. 


Oberlin & Toledo Laws 


On Jan. 22, the Ninth District Court 
of Appeals in Ohio upheld the validity 
of the Oberlin fair housing ordinance, 
overturning the ruling of the lower court 
that the ordinance violated the state con- 
stitution (Trends, Sept.-Oct., 1962). 

The case will automatically go to the 
Ohio Supreme Court because the opin- 
ion of the Appeals Court is partly in con- 
flict with a recent one by a special panel 
of Ohio District Court of Appeals judges 
holding the Toledo fair housing ordinance 
unconstitutional because it was “too 


loosely written and therefore unenforce- 
able.” The Toledo law had been upheld 
by a lower court (Trends, 
1963). 


Sept.-Oct., 
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| Our Correspondents Report: 


Ohio 
In Ohio, a white saleswoman in a real 
estate office filed a complaint of employ- 


ment discrimination against her employer 
and the local real estate board. 


Her employer, she charged, dismissed 
her from her job because she refused to 
pay her membership dues in the real 
estate board. At the same time, she said, 
he kept in his employ a Negro sales- 
woman whom he did not require to pay 
dues—because the board had refused to 
admit her to membership. 


After investigation, the Ohio Civil 
Rights Commission upheld the white 
woman’s charge that her employer had 
treated her differently because of her race. 


However, as a result of conciliation 
efforts, the local real estate board admit- 
ted its first Negro to membership, the 
complainant got her job back, and both 
ladies cheerfully paid dues to the board. 


(From the 4th Annual Report of the 
Ohio Civil Rights Commission. ) 


New York 


A precedent-setting policy to prevent 
the sale of real estate syndication securi- 
ties where the property involved is to be 
used in a discriminatory manner was re- 
cently announced by New York State’s 
Attorney General Louis J. Lefkowitz. 


Permits to register such securities on 
the New York market will be granted 
only to those who include a statement in 
their offering prospectus that all facilities 
they operate or control will be free of 
discrimination because of race, creed or 
national origin, regardless of the state in 
which the property is located. 


Mr. Lefkowitz said the market issue 
arose in connection with application to 
offer securities involving two motels in 
Huntsville, Ala. When informed of the 
new ruling, the promoters agreed in writ- 
ing to include the anti-bias pledge in 
their prospectus. 

In addition to the Huntsville proper- 
ties, the agreement will apply to Holiday 
Inn motels in Oklahoma City; Brunswick 
and Folkston, Ga.; Charlotte, N. C:; 
Tampa, Fla.; and Laredo and McAllen, 
Tex. The new policy will largely affect 
apartment houses, hotéls, motels and office 
buildings. 


Maryland 

The developers of all-white Regency 
Estates in the Maryland suburbs of 
Washington have been ordered by the 
U.S. District Court to sell a $26,000 
home to a Negro school principal. 

Dr. Roland E. Barnes, the principal, 
was the first person in the country to file 
a complaint under the Executive Order 
on housing (Trends, Nov.-Dec., 1962). 
However, FHA ruled it did not have 
jurisdiction because the property was con- 
ventionally financed. 

Court action was then instituted. Dr. 
Barnes charged the developers had con- 
tracted to sell him a home, had accepted 
a $1,000 deposit ona site he had selected, 
and later returned the deposit with a note 
stating the property “was not available.” 

In handing down his decision, Chief 
Judge Roszel C. Thomsen rejected the 
developers’ contention that they had 
signed a sales contract under duress. 
Eleven months earlier he had directed 
them to hold one of their $26,000 houses 
unsold until he decided the case. 
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Order’s 1st Year 


(Continued from page 1) 


“Predictions that the President’s non- 
discrimination order would result in a 
sharp downturn in homebuilding proved 
false, as we thought they would,” he 
asserted. “Homebuilding has risen, and 


1963 promises to be one of the highest 


homebuilding years on record.” 

Mr. Weaver said the record shows that 
resistance to the nondiscrimination man- 
date during its first year has been negli- 
gible. The Urban Renewal Administration 
had only four cancellations, and only 814 
units of public housing (less than one per 
cent of the total number covered by the 
order) were withdrawn. 


FHA Applications 


Applications for FHA assistance to- 
taled 255,854 during the first eleven 
months of 1963, as compared with 268, 
986 for a similar period in 1962. Both 
industry and Government experts dis- 
count the housing order as the reason 
for the slight drop. FHA Commissioner 
Philip N. Brownstein notes that applica- 
tions from Atlanta reached a new high 
in 1963, topping 1962 by :12 per cent. 
Many observers feel the exceptional 
availability of conventional mortgage 
money accounts in large measure for the 
less than five per cent decline in FHA 
applications in 1963. 

Builders, observed the Philadelphia 
Bulletin (Oct. 5, 1963), “report that the 
customer with the cash in his pocket and 
the desire for new shelter has not been 
scared off by the housing order.” 


Immediate Outlook 


According to Mr. Weaver’s report, 
more than 600,000 federally-aided hous- 
ing units covered by the nondiscrimina- 
tion requirements: of the Executive Order 
are now available or will come on the 
market during 1964. Almost 200,000 of 
these are completed homes or apartments 
now ready for occupancy. 

(The mandatory section of the anti- 
bias edict covered only housing which was 
contracted for after the order’s effective 
date, Nov. 20, 1962. Thus, during 1963, 
a substantial amount of pre-order hous- 
ing was available. This backlog is almost 
exhausted, and most federally-aided hous- 
ing on the market from now on will fall 
under the order’s prohibition of discrim- 
ination. ) 


Urban Renewal Projects 


Mr. Weaver also reported that 800 of 
the 1,400 urban renewal projects under- 
taken since the program started in 1949 
are now subject to specific nondiscrimi- 
nation agreements under the order. More 
than 90 of the 800 covered projects were 
under construction during the last year. 


Two Essentials 


“The first essential to make housing 
available to all, without discrimination,” 
said the HHFA chief, “is to provide 
housing. This is being done, on the pri- 
vate and public market and in the re- 
development of our urban areas. 

“This rapidly growing supply of good 
housing, at many price levels and in 
urban and suburban locations,” he con- 
tinued, “will provide nonwhite and other 
minority families a wide choice of better 
housing from which to choose in the 
coming year.” 

Mr. Weaver said the second essential 
step in achieving an open market is for 
individuals to avail themselves of the 
choices provided. He predicted that 1964 
will see the start of a significant disper- 
sion of nonwhite families from the segre- 
gated ghetto into the general community. 


Specific Programs 


Housing now or soon to be available 
and which is subject to the mandatory 
Section 101 of the order, comes under 
the following HHFA programs: 

FHA. A total of 282,500 units of new 
housing—191,700 single family homes 
and 90,800 apartments. About 95,000 of 
these are completed and ready for occu- 
pancy. 

In addition, as of November 1963, 
FHA had available for sale or rent some 
70,000 homes acquired through foreclos- 
ures. Since the order was issued, a sub- 
stantial number of FHA- and VA-repos- 
sessed houses have been sold to non- 
white buyers. 

VA. About 100,000 units of new hous- 
ing. Figures were not given for the num- 
ber of these which have been completed 
and open for occupancy. 

PHA. A total of 84,000 new public 
housing units are covered by the order. 
Of these, 35,000 are in development, and 
49,000 in the preliminary planning stage. 

Other Programs. There are 78,944 ac- 
commodations for college students and 
1,579 for hospital nurses and internes 
which are subject to the Executive Order 
and are now or will soon be completed. 
Also, there are 14,194 units of housing 
for senior citizens under the direct loan 
program. 


Complaint Load 


During the year, FHA received 12 
complaints covered by the mandatory 
provisions of the order (one of these ini- 
tiated with VA and was supported by 
FHA-—see below). Six of the cases re- 
sulted in agreements by the builders to 
sell homes to the complainants and to 
refrain from future discriminatory prac- 
tices. As of mid-December, six cases were 
pending: in two, the builders had ex- 
pressed willingness to sell if the buyers 
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made bona fide purchase offers; three 
were scheduled for hearings; and one 
was under investigation. 

The first suspension of a builder for 
violation of FHA nondiscrimination rules 
came on December 30. On that date, 
FHA announced that H and S Builders, 
Inc., of Silver Spring, Md. (a suburb of 
Washington), had been suspended from 
future participation in its insured mort- 
gage program. The case was based on a’ 
complaint filed by the Washington office 
of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee on behalf of a Negro couple who 
sought to buy a home in Oakwood 
Knolls, the firm’s development in East 
Riverdale, Md. 

In July, after VA suspended a Florida 
building firm from participation in its 
home loan guaranty program, FHA also 
issued a suspension (Trends, July-Aug., 
1963). After four months, both agencies 
lifted the suspensions because, VA told 
the builder, “you have given assurance 
that you will not discriminate.” Accord- 
ing to the press, the firm’s sales dipped 
more than two-thirds while FHA- and 
VA-assistance was not forthcoming. 

VA’s action in the Florida case drew 
angry criticism from Rep. Olin B. Teague 
(D-Tex.), on the ground that the Negro 
involved had made no clear offer to buy 
a home. “I do not believe that Builder 
Norman Rossman was in technical viola- 
tion,” declared the Congressman, “and I 
do not believe that VA is correct in its 
interpretation that certificates of reason- 
able value issued prior to the Presidential 
order are covered.” 


“Good Offices” Section 102 


Fifteen complaints were filed with 
FHA which involved housing not covered 
by the mandatory section of the order. 
In two cases the Federal agencies were 
successful in using their “good offices” 
to persuade builders to comply with the 
intent of the order; four cases were in 
negotiation in mid-December; and per- 
suasive efforts failed in the others. 


Recent Federal Actions 


In late October, FHA issued a new 
ruling which places a nondiscrimination 
requirement on extensions or reissuance 
of unused commitments for mortgage in- 
surance, regardless of whether the builder 
secured the original commitment before 
the effective date of the order. A second 
regulation issued at the same time re- 
quires that applications for FHA insur- 
ance involving the sale of existing dwell- 
ings, or the sale of land upon which a 
dwelling is to be erected, shall be accom- 
panied by a certification by the seller that 
he will not discriminate. 

More recently, Mr. Weaver announced 
that the Federal housing agencies have 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Order’s 1st Year 


(Continued from page 7) 


completed a cooperation agreement with 
the Minnesota Commission Against Dis- 
crimination which is expected to serve as 
a model for similar agreements with the 
other states with comprehensive anti-bias 
housing laws. Under the terms of the 
agreement, if violation of the state fair 
housing law involves any federally-aided 
housing (whether covered by the manda- 
tory section of the order or not), the full 
sanctions of the order would be invoked. 
If, for example, an FHA builder is found 
guilty of violating the Minnesota law, he 
will be suspended from further participa- 
tion in the FHA program. The agreement 
also provides -for systematic exchange of 
information about federally-aided pro- 
jects which are scheduled and violations 
under the order or under the state law. 
The concept and development of co- 
operation agreements between those states 
with nondiscrimination housing laws and 
the Federal housing agencies was pio- 
neered by Edward Rutledge, Director of 
the Housing Division, New York State 
Commission for Human Rights. 


The President’s Committee 


Although members of the President’s 
Committee on Equal Opportunity in 
Housing were appointed on May 16, 
1963, and several meetings of the com- 
mittee have been held, this important 
agency is still not organized to meet its 
responsibility in supervising and promot- 
ing the order’s effective operation. 

The development of a broad educa- 

tional program designed to inform the 
public and stimulate nationwide support 
of the order’s objectives has been an- 
nounced, but the President’s committee 
has not yet staffed its operation. 
_ Meanwhile, local fair housing groups 
are beginning to publicize the availability 
of housing covered by the Executive 
Order in their communities. Many are 
checking information which is posted in 
their nearest FHA and VA offices, listing 
the commitments issued, the name of the 
project and sponsor and its location 
(Trends, July-Aug., 1963). 

The Greater St. Louis (Mo.) Freedom 
of Residence Committee is conducting an 
educational campaign to acquaint minor- 
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NAME 


ity-group families with the location and 
type of housing offered in the 2,261 units 
of federally-aided dwellings now on the 
market in that city. 

In Chicago, the American Friends 
Service Committee office is publicizing 
housing opportunities available under the 
order. A recent article by Jane Weston, 
AFSC Housing Director in Chicago, re- 
ports that over 2,000 new houses in 20 
developments and more than 1,000 FHA- 
and VA-repossessed homes are available 
in the city and its environs. 

And, at William Levitts’ mammoth 
FHA-aided Bel Air development in the 
Washington suburbs—another case where 
the “good offices” of the housing agen- 
cies and the President’s Committee on 
Equal Opportunity in Housing have failed 
to change the builder’s all-white sales 
policy (Trends, July-Aug., 1963)—picket 
lines continue marching each week-end. 
On Dec. 7, more than 150 persons par- 
ticipated in the protest demonstration. 


Action Needed 


The National Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing urges groups and 
individuals throughout the country to 
take the following action now: 

{| Call on President Lyndon B. Johnson 
to extend the Executive Order to cover 
all existing federally-aided housing and 
all mortgage lending institutions which 
are supervised by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Point out that leading representa- 
tives of the housing industry are urging 
that conventional mortgage lenders be 
covered (Trends, July-Aug., 1963). 

{{ Call on the President’s Committee on 
Equal Opportunity in Housing and on the 
Federal housing agencies for more lib- 
eral interpretation of the present order, 
more vigorous enforcement, and a real- 
istic nationwide program of public in- 
formation and education designed to 
achieve the intent of the order. 

4] Check the nearest FHA and VA of- 
fices for information on available housing 
covered by the order. Current data, giv- 
ing names and location of developments, 
and other pertinent information, is re- 
quired to be posted in the lobby of each 
of these offices. 

{| Encourage and assist minority-group 
homeseekers in moving into the main- 
stream of the housing. market, and in 
making use of the Executive Order. 


ADDRESS 
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Literature 


NCDH maintains a wide selection of 
low-cost literature dealing with the vari- 
ous aspects of the housing-civil rights 
field. A complete list is available on 


request. The following items have been 


added recently: 

Equal Opportunity in Housing—Chal- 
lenge to American Communities (1963). 
Report of NCDH nationwide conference 
in Washington, designed as a basic refer- 
ence. Includes summaries of sessions deal- 
ing with the Executive Order on housing; 
background information on principal Fed- 
eral housing programs; program ideas based 
on activities of local fair housing groups; 
and excerpts from major _ conference 
speeches. Also includes digests of the Order 
and of state and city fair housing laws. 
50 pages. (Single copy $1.00; quantity 
prices on request. ) 

The Fair Housing Statutes—A Survey 
of Their Scope, Validity and Effect 
( 1963). Special legislative issue of Trends 
in Housing. Includes an evaluation of how 
the laws are working; court rulings on their 
constitutionality; scoreboard on _ anti- bias 
housing legislation; and digests of the pri- 
vate housing laws. 8 pages (Single copy 
10¢; $8.00 per 100.) 

Residential Integration and Property 
Values, by Erdman Palmore and John 
Howe (1962). Article based on a study of 
nine stable integrated neighborhoods in Con- 
necticut, finding values generally have in- 
creased, a low degree of Negro influx, and 
average rates of turnover. Reprinted from 
Social Problems. 4 pages. (Single copies 
only—10¢.) 

We Moved to an Integrated Neighbor- 
hood, by Lois Mark Stalvey (1963). A 
white housewife tells why she and her 
family moved to a racially-mixed com- 
munity, the reactions they encountered be- 
fore moving in, and their experiences after- 
ward. Reprinted from the Philadelphia Bul- 
Oe (Single copy 5¢; $3.50 per 

The “Quiet” Integration in the Sub- 
urbs, by Margaret Fisher (1963). A fea- 
ture story on what grassroots citizens com- 
mittees are doing to achieve integrated liv- 
ing patterns in their own communities. Re- 
printed from Council Woman, magazine of 
the National Council of Jewish Women. 
3 pages. (Single copy 10¢; $8.00 per 100.) 

Freedom of Residence (1963). Includes 
articles on open occupancy, scoreboard on 
legislation, and a case study of fair housing 
efforts in one community. Special issue of 
Social Action, official publication of the 
United Church of Christ. 36 pages. (Single 
copy 25¢; 10-99, 20¢ each; 100 or more, 
15¢ each.) 


Contributions to NCDH 
Are Deductible! 


If you made a contribution to the 
National Committee Against Discrim- 
ination in Housing on or after Sept. 
23, 1963, it’s deductible on your Fed- 
eral income-tax return, as pointed out 
in the message from our chairman on 
page 3. 

If you can make a contribution 
now, please remember—it’s deducti- 
ble! And we especially and urgently 
need your help now and through the 
coming weeks. 


—¢; i a 
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CORE DISTRIBUTION LIST pAyecember 17, 1963 


TO: 
RE: Housing - Shipulsky 


A meeting was held at one o'clock today at the offices of CORE. Present 
were: Shipulsky, Gordon Carey, Bob Gore, Sandy Baron, John Kaufinafi, and 
George Schiffer. The meeting had been requested by Shipulsky. shipulsky 
has become owner of 209-11 Eldridge in lieu of foreclosure. | 


We explained to him the outlines of CORE policy: that it was ‘our desire 
to have the buildings fixed to a decent standard in compliance with law; 
that we degired to cooperate with the landlord to that end; that if the 
landlord did not cooperate, we would do everything we could to secure 
vigorous law enforcement; that we understood the landlord's problem and 
would cooperate with him in putting buildings voluntarily into city 
receivership if they were such that the cost of repairs made them totally 
uneconomic; that we desired to fix a schedule for a joint inspection by 
him and our people of the buildings, to be followed by a repair program. 
We further stated that the repair program would be closely timed. 


The landlord appeared amenable to fixing the buildings. He made statements 
such as "We are on the same side of the fence” and "These things are re- 
quired by law and you can avoid complying with the law only so long.” 


Consequently, the following arrangements were made: 


1. As quickly as possible, John Kaufman or Sandy Boyer or both are to 
determine when a tenants’ meeting can he held for each building. The 
landlord is then to be notified of these two meetings. 


2. The landlord will attend each meeting, at which complaints may be 
stated. | 


3. After the meetings, an effort Should be made to take the landlord 
through each building, apartment by apartment, to list all repairs which 
are to be made. This list will include all existing violations as well 
as those not yet on record. Our people understand that they must act 
reasonably. The landlord understands that all significant plumbing, plas- 
ter, paint and fire violations must be removed and that vermin must be 


exterminated. 


4. The landlord has represented that he now has a painter, a plasterer, 

a carpenter and a plumber working in the two buildings. We have indicated 
that we expect all listed repairs to be completed by about the middle of 
January. ‘The landlord seemed to believe this a reasonable position. 


5. If the listed repairs have not been substantially completed by the 
middle of January, in the absence of a major disaster such as a blizzard 
which ties up the town for a week, immediate steps to convert the unfixed 
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TO: idiintaciaidintai DATE: 


RE: 


| bh | 
‘violations to court action will be taken by us. In other words, if the 
‘Landlord does not show good faith immediately, there will be no further 
_ Sffort to negotiate. ._ te. 


Be tt the landlord. shows jgees faith with respect. ‘to. these buildings, 
| we will proceed to discuss with him all other buildings ‘which he and 
| his family Ownts .”. - NYU. ‘CORE has already begun compiling a“ list.of these 
= » buildings. tt there is no show of good faith, the complaint technique 
a Wilk ‘Be applied to a group of his batldihge promptly. 
. R44. fag 
a ° at the | ‘landlord shows good faith, | the two Anas dings should be in. 
substantial. repair by. the middle of January. © If:he does not show good 
‘faith, he should beat the conviction stage by’ the middle of March, with 
= respect at. least to. the two buildings becca pouty more. 
ef; , 
| ae 8. ‘The. ‘vent strike: will continue in the two: buildings until repairs 
are made. PEesomably, rent strikes will be extended if 7 faith is 


not shown. se 43 Ve Clie 


Pe : £5 £ 


9. The —_pa of ténané re-education is Of primary dageiceance . All 
of us are aware that, if the landlord does fix the buildings, tenant 
| carelessnéss can reduce them to the condicion in which they are now 
within six months. | Either CORE ora social service agéncy in the 
“area will have -to persuade the tenants. vO ;take | care of the buildings 
once reppixs are made. ‘This applies equally £2.) the Ragiowsts situation. 
ms 
10. We heined ‘the idea of the landlord's ‘hitting tenants to do some 
b of the repair work without eliciting any parti¢ilar response. I think 
a that Shipulsky might be a good landlord with whom to — such a “Bro- 
gram, in other. ‘buildings. | on 
ae 
Or: "rg I believe that the consensus of impressions was, that. . Shapuigky will 
-, be easier to work ‘with: than Kaplowitz and that there is some. ‘hope that 
rr he. means what he: says. ~ “BL of us ‘are naturally skeptical and ready to 
“proceed to other techniques as ‘soon-: @S necessary. Shipulsky was Clearly 
: me, impressed by thé.'trouble we had Gaysed for Kaplowitz. Since Shipuisky 
4 .,gontrols a substantial number of ‘buildings, gaining his cooperation. may 
““ prove signifiéant. “THe contrast would unquestionably carry weight with 
_ Other slumlords. :- O£ primary importance, with respect to other landlords, 
‘vo. £8'to show them ‘im the Shipulsky case that we have learned to move much 
faster than in ae Kaplowitz situation. 
Tn I should like to add the following comment. Psychologically, it will 
, be ‘Gmporgant | to attack other Kaplowitz buildings while the Shipulsky 
-.. go See Gl “Bees 
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MEMORANDUM FROM SCHIFFER & COHEN a PAST 49th § he NEW YORK, i Tot Phaze 2-8060 
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matter cantintes an | Kap owitz is stall ‘unde threat “Of sentence 
With ré@padt fto the “Eldradge Re ‘ucla buildings » . This will demonstrate 


to cther landlords that” we “do. not Gnean ‘te. pick Gh just one | or. two of}:. 
their dui aengy, tetting them do ad: aie ‘please with the. FOSte.- zu 
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of NYU CORE at this time. That gyoup simpiy does“ hot’ have: gneve Pseorys:. 
ple. It: would, ‘however, prove an; excellent tk¥get * ‘€or ang 1ex, CQORE..group . 
The prospegt> #8“that Kaplowitz, having bééh ehESugn the mi SNE pwSLbrk © 
give up much Ore éasily the secondtine : @rounid? SATs denial Gime another 
CORE group© aigood start in the heusitig aréa: Gfticd' Kaplowitz.. Owns; puildinigs 
aki over cthe:.. dower east side it weridi=seem Uprsaee | to hand him over 


= 6. downtaywHoCORE or to Another CORE group operating in the area. In 


this ¢émnéction, assistance may,be;sequved fth the mobilization, — 


whom, MaKe setivern’r has stated, hep thinks hod icant reeruit. dee ns 4 
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yeacticalae, the most important pee oieiien “sais Bedelia nate. : 


of us, and which indicates a note of great tactical strength for us is 


that he claims to have had difficulty in securing access to apartments 
to make repairs. NYU CORE will therefore undertake to arrange access 


iif accordance with a schedule determined by the landlord, his workmen 


and CORE. On the one hand, this places a responsibility for detail work 
on NYU CORE. On the other hand, it creates a situation in which CORE 
will have day to day know ledge Of progress and an opportunity to keep 
its inspection current..More generally, if the landlord in fact requires 
help to secure access, he needs CORE to keep from being convicted of 
violations since CORE will always arrange access for City inspections. 
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TRADE INFOKMATION BULLETIN # 14 March 1964 


NO "WAR ON POOR HOUSING" IN 1964 
HM HH HH HH HH He HH HE OH 


A series of important Congressional hearings on the National Housing Act 
of 1964 has just been concluded in the nation's capital; their contents 


reveal in no uncertain terms that neither government nor industry have 


shown any serious concern about the 13 million substandard homes now ex- 


isting in this country. «mong over 190 depositions, statements and speeches 


less than half a dozen dealt with the deplorable cgndition of our existing 
housing inventory or oifered some suggestions for remedial legislation. 


Most of the testimony centered around the Administration's Housing ill 
which consists of 59 items: only 5 of them deal with problems of the 


inventory and even these 5 proposals, if enacted, would have a riditulously 


small impact on the existing housing dilemma since they apply mostly to 
urban renewal project areas and individuais over 62.A bill introduced by 
Senator Clark (D.,Pa.), which contained a number of helpful provisions for 
assistance to substandard housing and lower income grouns, was largely 
ignored during the discussions. Witnesses of most ma*‘:r industries and 
trade organizations confined their comments primarily to the proposals 
designed to benefit future generations or urban renewal. 


The National 4ousing Act is the only instrumentality in the federal 
government machinery through which legislation for new or improved 
assistance to housing can be created. This year, neither the industry 
nor federal agencies have submitted any measures that could be of material 
benefit to substandard housing ciutside of renewal projects. Only one 
group, the General Improvement Contractors Association, submitted a set 


of proposals to help the ailing inventory and its owners. 1t listed the 


following items. 


1. Rehabilitation- and relocation mortgages under sec. 221-d-2 should be 
available to individual displacees or owners of distressed property; 


2. These 100% mortgages under sec. 221-d-2 should be revised to have one 
$15,000 ceiling everywhere; certificates of eligibility for these 
mortgages should be valid anywhere (to enable a displacee to relocate 
in another community); 221 mortgages should be processed under revised, 
liberalised credit eligibility rules to enable families and individuals 
"on their way up" to qualify; 
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F.H.A.'s Title I program should be extended to permit loans up to 
$5,000. for a maximum of 7 years to make possible more substantial 
repairs and to replace the unworkable loan programs under sections 

220-h and 203-k; 

Scattered public housing sites should be restricted to defective 
dwellings which, when acquired and rehabilitated, would help upgrading 
the neighborhood; 

Tenants in scattered site public housing should be allowed to, event- 
ually, purchase their premises and thus "graduate" into the open market; 
Carefully screened and justified public housing should be authorised 
for localities regardless of urban renewal operations wherever such 
need exists; | 
Conservation procedures in urban renewal should be thoroughly changed, 
esp. as to project standards and time tables; 

F.H.A. should introduce a "conditional mortgagor's qualification" that 
would establish an applicant s eligibility ceiling subject to an ac- 
ceptable property; . 

Introduction of a federally assisted "municipally-insured mortgage” for 
owners of distressed property or displaced persons; such mortgages, 
furnished by local lenders on near-conventional terms but with a risk 
premium deducted at initiation, could be underwritten by the municipality 
or county whenever it would serve the preservation or upgrading of 
existing housing, could become a more desirable and far less complicated 
substitute for F.H.A. insured lending programs; 


10. Establishment, through federal-local collaboration, of a "housing agent", 


Similar to the agricultural county agent, to assist localities and 
counties in all types of housing problems and serve as guide and liaison 
between property owners, housing officials, lending programs, contractors 
and federal assistance programs. He would be available, on request, to 
areas of no less than 25,000 population and could become the central 
authority on all problems dealing with existing housing and its owners, 
tenants and purchasers. 


The Association's proposal concluded with a comment that its purpose is to 
furnish assistance to those who cannot reach necessary housing objectives 
under their own power within the framework and facilities of the open market: 
"if and when open market and free enterprise cannot satisfy the needs of cer- 
tain individuals or families, society must step in and provide reasonable aid 
to sustain them or, preferably, guide them back and up to a self-sustaining 
level of existence. This should’ be one of the major functions of a good 
Housing Act. Itt is up to Congress to establish and maintain that function..." 


G.I.C. hopes that other groups - civic and trade associations, news media, 
religious and social organizations - will join the battle against poor housing, 
evaluate the above suggestions, add their own ideas and communicate with mem- 
bers of Congress and federal housing agencies concerning the urgency of these 
problems and their treatment. This Association will gladly serve as an 
exchange and information center for any group desirous to use its good services 
in this important segment of our "War against Poverty". , 


EMERGENCY COMMITTEE FOR MORE LOW-RENT HOUSING Organized by 
20 West 40th Street LO 3-5990 Citizens * Housing 


and Planning 
Council 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSED FEDERAL PUBLIC HOUSING LZGISLATION 
(H.R, NO, 9751 and S., NO, 2468) 


TITLE IV — HOUSING FOR LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


1, Authorization for 60,000 additional low-rent housing units in 
each of the next four years, to be obtained in the foliowing manners 


Total Program N,Y,State's Share* 


New Construction 35,900 5,290 

Purchase and rehabilitation 15,900 2,420 

Lease 10,960 Looe 
60, 000 9,000 


*No one is prepared to say how much of New York State's 
share wili come to New York City. 

**Since there is no surplus of housing units available 
for lease in New York City it is unlikely that the 
City will be able to take advantage of this allotment, 


A new method may be used for the acquisition or lease of exist~- 
ing housing, Local authorities will be permitted to purchase, 
purchase and rehabilitate, or lease privately-owned_housing for 
low-rent housing. Currently a 40-year amortization period is 
required for all types of projects, whether they involve new 
construction or acquisition, In order to permit the use of 
housing over shorter periods of time changes in the law are 
necessary, 


Under the new formula the Federal government will be permitted 

to make contributions for acquisition and use of existing housing 
if the amount needed does not exceed the amount which would be 
needed for construction of a new low-rent housing project for 

the same number, types and sizes of families, This technique 
would allow broader use of existing structures, 


II Authorization for payment of a special subsidy for public hous- 


ing units occupied by displaced low-income families, Payments 
of up to $120 per dwelling per year would be made to the local 
authority, Payment would be made for the difference between 
what the family can afford and the rental needed to operate the 
project on a solvent basis, 


III.Provision for families and individuals displaced from sites to ke 


used for low-rent housing projects, The local authority will be 
required to demonstrate that there is a feasible method for re- 
locating displaced families in decent, safe and sanitary housing 
units which meet the needs of the displacees, 


IV Relocation payments to those displaced from sites for proposed 


low-rent housing project sites will be made on the same basis 
as payments authorized for those displaced from urban renewal 
areas, Currently there is no provision for relocation payments 
to those cisplaced from low-rent housing project sites, even 
though others similariv situated may receive such payments if 
displaced from urkan renewal sites, The amendment would elim- 
inate this disparity in treatment of those displaced under 
uxban renewal and those displaced under low-rent housing pro- 
grams, 
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V,Bxclusion of direct Federal supervision over the equivalent 
G@limination provision, It is required the direct Federal 
supervision be exercised to assure that at least as many sub~- 
standard dwellings have been eliminated as the number of low- 
rent units constructed, Under the new provision certification 
may be made by the local governing body that the elimination of 
substandard dwellings is equivalent to the number of low-rent 
units constructed, 


VI.an increase to $10 million (from $5 million) in the amount 
available for grants by the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator to assist in developing and demonstrating new and improved 
means of providing housing for low-income persons and families, 
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By JACK RAYMOND The compilation was based|questionaire circulated 
| Special to The New York Times on reports of “off-base equal|military 
| _ . WASHINGTON, March ‘25 —|opportunity” filed by base com-|Defense Department. 

There is just as much housing|manders at the request, of Sec-/B. ‘Ty. Fitts, Deputy J 

{ discrimination against Negro|retary of Defense Robert S. Secretary of Defense | 

servicemen. near military bases;McNamara last September. Rights, stressed; howe 

in the North as in the South,;| It represented 305” 805° military rs ah was’ “the | most 

according to the results of a/|installations with 500: or more ation : 
in uniform, 


nationwide survey by the Penta-|0fficers'and men assigned. 
gon. ‘The impact of discrimination}: “Robert — en Vr 
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ee tally reledsed ‘by defense|6n servicemen’ was cotisidered|: added: 
‘\ , Officials today indicated that/in the survey and not ‘any dis-| “There is not muich’ a 
4; Communities near 90 per cent/criminatory praétices against ie eee 
- -. Of 305 installations practiced| local civilians. tern of las 
_ housing discrimination against Housing discrimination wasiin egg 8 
i ry Negro servicemen and theirjonly one of several aspects of ae by an soins 3 
es. discrimination covered im ‘a|Negroés appa | 
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arby communities. 
manders indicated 
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1 as much as 28 
decent actommo- 
\eir families; oth- 


| that they’ could 
facilities -. ‘they 


rvicemen. 
ain crite hous- was “comparable but Separate.” 


ing standards. In that connec- 
tion, he added, there were many 
instances wheré whités as well 
as Negroes had difficulty in| 
finding adequate housing near 


military bases. 


In addition to the’ 196 who 


i siplo, aus stion ies _ there 
till} bases were chiefly in urban cen- stein at replie ~ simply, 


found he 


that 


teecktonis 4 
‘Thus, Mr. Jordan said; Nereiinates a t{ 


| Base commanders at 31 in- 


pointed out i however, that the 
jcommanders had not elaborated.’ 
+ Thus, in response to the 
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i. INTRODUCTION 


Two years ago, at the request of the Chicago City Council, the 
Department of City Planning and the Commission on Human Rela- 
tions conducted a study of those cities and states which had 
enacted fair housing practices legislation applying to private 
housing and/or real estate operations. A report summarizing 
the findings of this study was presented to the Mayor and the 


City Council on March 21, 1961. 


On April 10, 1961, the City Council passed a resolution request- 
ing the Illinois General Assembly to enact a State fair housing 

practices law. Subsequently, city officials testified in behalf 
of House Bill 1052 which would have prohibited discrimination 


in the transfer, sale, rental, or leasing of housing containing 
five or more housing units under the control of one owner. 
Passage of the bill was recommended by the House Executive Com- 
mittee, but the proposed legislation failed to get a constitu- 
tional majority on the House floor. (The vote was 71 to 55 in 
favor of the legislation, with 51 abstentions. ) : 


Mayor Richard J. Daley requested the Department of City Plan- 
ning and the Commission on Human Relations to study the experiences 
in the new areas now covered by the legislation and to review 
the subsequent experience in the cities and states which were 


covered in the initial study. 


In conducting this study mail survey forms were sent to the 
three cities, twelve states, and one territory now covered by 
fair housing practices legislation. In addition, city and 
state officials, community leaders and representatives in the 
housing industry were interviewed in Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York, and Newark by Clifford J. Campbell, deputy commissioner, 
Department of City Planning; Edward Marciniak, executive 
director, Commission on Human Relations; and Richard Youhn, 
public information assistant, Department of City Planning. 


11. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The purpose of fair housing practices legislation is to allow 

all segments of the population, regardless of race, creed, 

ancestry, or national origin to have equal opportunity to pur- 

chase or rent housing which would otherwise be available to 

them. The legislation also may include the activities of real 
estate brokers, lending institutions, advertising media, and | 


sellers of vacant land. 


Fair housing practices legislation does not compel the owner 
or manager of a housing unit available on the market to sell, 
lease, or sublease to any family or individual who applies. 
The owner or manager retains the right to consider the ability 
to pay, credit-rating, character, conduct, and family composi- 
tion of the prospective tenant or buyer. 


Many major developments have occurred in the two years that 
have elapsed since the Department of City Planning and the 
Commission on Human Relations conducted their first study of 


fair housing practices legislation. 


On November 20, 1962 President Kennedy signed an executive 
order barring discrimination in federally assisted housing. 

it is estimated that the order will apply to about 25 per cent 
of the new housing to come on the market. 


Since the first study was completed six states--Alaska, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania--enacted 
fair housing practices legislation applying to private housing. 
Furthermore, court decisions in California and Washington ruled | 
that the public accommodations laws in those states apply to | 
real estate operations. This brings the total of states with 
fair housing practices legislation to twelve. 


[In addition, one city--Toledo, Ohio--and the territory of the 
Virgin Islands passed fair housing laws. At the time of the 
first report only two cities--New York and Pittsburgh--and four 
states--Colorado, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Oregon--were : 
covered by fair housing practices legislation. ( 


Some 68 million persons--38 per cent of the total population 
of the United States--live in the twelve states now covered by 
fair housing practices legislation. Another 350,000 live in 
Toledo and the Virgin Islands. | 


In many states, not now covered, there has been increasing 
support for propesed fair housing practices legislation. In 
li linois alone more than 125 organizations have advocated 


passage of such legislation at the state level. 


In 1963 fair housing practices legislation has been introduced 
or is expected to be introduced in the following states: 
lilinois, Indiana, Michigan, Rhode Island, Kansas, Ohio,and 
Wisconsin. It is expected that amendments increasing the scope 
of coverage or strengthening administrative procedure will be 
considered in the following states already covered by fair 
housing practices legislation: California, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, New York, and Washington. An amendment extending fair 
housing practices coverage has already been enacted in 1963 

by the Massachusetts State Legislature. 


In most areas fair housing practices legislation has been in 
effect long enough to evaluate the experience and draw some 
preliminary conclusions. 


|. The number of states which have recently enacted fair 
housing laws indicates a growing trend towards state legislation 
to cover the widest geographical area possible--with less 
emphasis on municipal coverage alone. 


2. There is recurring evidence that general acceptance 
of such legislation--even by many who originally opposed it-- 
increases with the length of time the law has been in effect. 
In no state, is there any sign of an organized effort for the 


law’s repeal. 


3. Amendments strengthening the legislation are continu- 
ally being passed without substantial opposition. 


4. Of paramount importance is an educational campaign, 
directed at the housing industry, individual owners, and 
prospective buyers and renters. Where extensive educational 
campaigns on fair housing practices have been conducted by pub] ic 
agencies or private organizations apprehension about the legis- 
lation has diminished considerably. 


5. Experience under the law indicates that far fewer com- 
plaints are filed than was anticipated by the law’s proponents 
and opponents alike. In all the cities and states where the 
law now applies less than 1800 complaints have been filed. 


6. As far as can be determined, imprisonment or fine has 
never been imposed. Conciliation and, on rare occasion, court 
orders have satisfactorily obtained compliance with the legis- 


lation. 


7. The number of complaints settled is not the sole 
measure of the law’s effectiveness. The mere existence of the 
legislation has resulted in some voluntary compliance. The 
entire policy of a landlord is often affected by the conciliation 
of a single complaint, and members of minority groups formerly 
discriminated against are thereafter admitted voluntarily. 


8. There has been a slow, but steady opening of housing 
opportunities for non-whites. 


9. The first report noted, and this report confirms, the 
fact that fair housing practices legislation has had no adverse 
effect on (a) vacancy rates, rent levels, or the rate of resi- 
dential construction; (b) property values and the availability 
of mortgage funds; (c) racial tensions. 


10. Also as indicated in the first report, the legislation 
has not resulted in any significant changes in the rate of white 
migration to the suburbs or the movement of non-whites into 
all-white neighborhoods. 


l|. The strongest premise advanced in favor of fair housing 
practices legislation in the cities and states covered in this 
survey has been the establishment of non-discrimination in hous- 
ing as a legal and moral principle. It was generally believed 
that the legislation’s greatest value would be as a long-range 
instrument of education. 


12. Studies indicate that most complaints under fair 
housing laws are filed by minority-group families with middle 
or upper-middle incomes. This indicates that the demand to own, 
rent, lease, or co-op by Negroes outside established neighbor- 
hoods comes chiefly from middle-income families. However, no 
studies could be found in the four states visited which indicate 
the depth or extent of this middle-income Negro demand for hous- 


ing. 
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111. EXTENT OF FAIR HOUSING PRACTICES LEGISLATION 


| As of April |I, 1963, three cities, twelve states, and one terri- 
| tory had enacted fair housing practices legislation applicable 
| to private housing with varying degrees of coverage: 


| Cities States 
| New York Alaska New Hampshire 
Pittsburgh California New Jersey 
Toledo Colorado New York 
| Connect icut Oregon 
Territory Massachusetts Pennsylvania 
Virgin Islands Minnesota Washington 


it is significant to note that with the exception ef the New 
York City, Toledo, and Colorado fair housing practices legis- 
lation, all of the remaining laws consisted of amendments to 
existing public accommodations, civil. rights, fair employment 
practices, or similar anti-discrimination legislation. 


Tables !, 2, and 3 indicate length of experience, extent of 
coverage, and number of complaints filed in the cities, states, 
and territory covered by fair housing practices legislation. 
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(1 Enforcement halted since November 2, ] 


(2 Decision by California Supreme Court, 
applied to real estate operations. 
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(1 Provides for punitive damages to be added to act 

(2 By ruling of the Connecticut Commission on Civil 

3 Advertising practices only. 

4, Provides for revocation of real estate, salesman’: 

5 Provides for revocation of business licenses. 

6 Provides for civil damages and punitive damages, 
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New York Pitts- 
City burgh rado 


Total Complaints 939 82 66 (: 


Satisfactorily Adjusted or 

Bettled by Conciliation (In- 

cludes offer of housing wit at 

question to complainant, offer 

of similar unit, placement on 

waiting list, promise not to 

discriminate, etc.) 437 38 


Administrative (Lack of juris- 
diction, withdrawal of com 


No Evidence of Discrimination 200 19 
Pending 3 72 12 


(1 Periods covered are as follows: New York City—aApr’ 
Colorado—-May, 1959, to June, 19623; Connecticut——(x 
June, 19623; Minnesota--January, 1963, to March, 196: 
1959, to June, 1962; Pennsylvania--September, 1961, 

ction in Toledo; unavailable for Califor, 
qirein Islands. —— 


(2 Total complaints received. Disposition not available 
90 per cent of complaints handled by conference and 


(3 Includes complaints alleging discrimination in publi 
legislation applying to private housing market. 


(4 One case settled by court action. 
(5 Does not include Colorado because disposition wmavail 
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o~- Connect—- Massa- Minne- New Oregon Pennsyl- Total 


06 icut chusetts sota Jersey vania 

(2 Ul 229 15 56 (3 A9 (eh 122~= 1,633 (5 
67 13h, 7 15 32 31 761 
17 29 o— 21 > 8 323 
16 50 1 20 7 21 33h 
4) 16 7 _ 4 62 2s 


ril, 1958, to March 1962; Pittsburgh——June, 1959, to May, 1962; 
October, 1959, to June, 1962; Massachusetts—July, 1959, to 
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IV. EXPERIENCE UNDER FAIR HOUSING PRACTICES LEGISLATION 


The experience under fair housing practices legislation in 
those cities and states which were visited--New York City 

and State, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania--are 
reported in part one of this section. The experiences in 

New York City and New York State are reported together, 
beginning on page 14. The experience in Pittsburgh, which 

was surveyed by mail, is included in the report on Pennsylvania, 


beginning on page 19. 


Part two of this section covers the experiences of the 
pemaining city--Toledo, Ohio--six states--Alaska, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Minnesota, New Hampshire, and Oregon--and one-- 
territory--Virgin Islands--which have have enacted fair 
housing practices legislation applying to the rental or sale 
of housing by the owner. Part three covers the experiences 
of two states--California and Washington--which have enacted 
fair housing practices legislation applying only to real 
estate operations. The basis for all information in parts 


two and three is correspondence. 
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Part One: Cities and States Visited 


MASSACHUSETTS: The following government officials, community 
leaders, and representatives of the housing industry were inter- 


viewed in Boston: 


Mr. Joseph Bacheller, Jr., President 
Suffolk Franklin Savings Bank 


A. Donald Deluse, Managing Director 
Rental Housing Association 


Roy Kenneth 
Boston Redevelopment Author ity 


J. Westbrook McPherson 
Boston Urban League 


Mrs. Mildred H. Mahoney, Chairman 
Massachusetts Commission Against 
Discrimination 


Frank F. Mann, Director of Research 
Greater Boston Real Estate Board 


Walter H. Nolan, Executive Secretary 
Massachusetts Commission Against 
Discrimination 


Ben G. Shapiro, Commissioner 
Massachusetts Commission Against 
Discrimination 


Miss Penny Starr 
Boston Redevelopment Authority 


William J. White, Managing Director 
Multiple Listing Service 
Greater Boston Real Estate Board 


Massachusetts’ fair housing practices law became effective on 
July 21, 1959, and consisted of an amendment to the General Laws 
of Massachusetts. The law, as originally enacted, applied to 
the rental or lease of any apartment in a multi-family dwelling 
containing three or more units and the sale of units in housing 
developments containing ten or more units located contiguously. 
An amendment, passed March, 1963, extended coverage to all resi- 
dential sales and rentals, except the rental of an apartment in 


an owner-occupied, two-family house. 
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On November 24, 1959 an opinion from the Massachusetts ) 
Attorney General stated that under the terms of the Massachusetts 
Public Accommodations statute real estate agencies could not 
refuse to service a client because of his race, creed, or color, 
regardless of whether the properties in question were covered 

by the fair housing practices law. 


In February 1960 the legislation was extended to cover any 
person engaged in the business of granting mortgage loans. In 
May of 1961, the legislation was amended to authorize a commis- 
sioner of the Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination 

to obtain an injunction restraining the respondent in a complaint 
from disposing of the housing accommodation pending final deter- 
mination of the alleged violation. 


From July 1959 to September 1962, 229 complaints were filed with 
the Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination. A total 

of 134 complaints were settled by conciliation (complainant 
obtained or was offered the accommodation at issue, placement 

on a waiting list, etc.). Seventy-nine complaints were dismissed 
(charges of discrimination not proven in 50 cases, lack of 
jurisdiction in 20 cases, and withdrawal of complaint in 9 cases.) 
Sixteen cases were pending. 


The great majority--approximately 85 per cent--of the complaints 

have come from the Boston area. Only five of the complaints 
in the Boston area have concerned housing outside of the city 
limits. Boston’s population (1960 census) is 801,000 with non- 
whites comprising slightly less than 10 per cent of the total. 
There are about 14,000 non-whites in Boston’s suburbs. Between 
1950 and 1960 the non-white population in the suburbs increased 
24 per cent. 


There was a decrease in the number of complaints filed in 1962. 
Members of the Commission Against Discrimination said this 
decrease represents a greater general compliance, resulting 
since the Massachusetts Supreme Court issued a decision early 

in 1962, upholding the constitutionality of the fair housing 
law. The Commission said compliance in the real estate industry 
has improved greatly since the decision. 


Those members in the real estate industry who were interviewed 
said they supported the law, and that it was a most useful law. 


This generally favorable reaction apparently is due in large 
part to an extensive program of education on behalf of fair 
housing practices legislation, both before and after the legis- 
lation was enacted. A strong “grass-roots” campaign, organized 
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primarily by white persons, developed into the formation of 
numerous fair housing practices committees throughout the 
suburbs. Today there is a federation of fair housing practices 


committees. 


These committees worked closely with members of the real estate 
and home-building industries. A former president of the builders 
association in Boston was cited as a prime mover in the enact- 


ment of the legislation. — 


Two years ago the State Commission on Discrimination held a 
meeting at Boston College University with the Massachusetts 
Association of Real Estate Brokers and fair housing practices 
committees. Speaking on the results of this meeting the 
Reverend Robert F. Drinan, S.J., Dean of the Boston College Law 


School, said: 


“There is a consensus in this group that integrated 
housing does in fact work...The participants of this 
conference are agreed that education plus enforcement 

is required for effective elimination of discrimina- 
tion. Education without enforcement tends to degenerate 
into pious platitudes while enforcement without educa- 
tion, will, in the long run, be ineffective.” 


Representatives of the Brokers Institute of the Boston Real Estate 


Board and of seven homebuilders associations were among those who 


testified before the State Legislature in behalf of the 1963 


amendment, subsequently adopted, which greatly extended the 


coverage of the legislation. 


Those interviewed by the study group in Boston agreed that fair 
housing practices legislation has had absolutely no adverse effect 
on the rate of residential construction, and that more apartments 
are being built in Boston than ever before. 


it was also agreed that the law had not increased vacancy rates, 
had not affected the rate of white or non-white migration, and 
had not increased racial tension. 


NEW JERSEY: As part of the survey of the effects of fair housing 
practices legislation in New Jersey the following persons were 


interviewed in Newark: 


Dan Anthony, Executive Secretary 
Newark Human Rights Commission 
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Louis Danzig, Executive Director 
Newark Housing and Redevelopment Authority 


Isham Jones, Supervisor of Comp] iance 
Division on Civil Rights 


George Oberlander, Director 
Newark City Planning Board 


James A. Pawley, Executive Director 
Urban League 


New Jersey’s fair housing practices law became effective on 
September 13, 1961 and consisted of an amendment to the State 
Law Against Discrimination. The amendment barred discrimination 
in the rental or sale of structures accommodating three or more 
families (not including the owner in owner-occupied dwellings) 
and in developments of 10 or more housing structures owned or 
managed by one person and located on land that is contiguous. 


The law also covers the sale or lease of vacant land and the 
activities of real estate brokers, salesmen, lending institutions, 


and advertising media. 


The public enforcement agency in New Jersey is the Division of 
Civil Rights in the Department of Education. The division has 
offices in Newark and Trenton. Field representatives are dis- 
patched from these offices if a housing complaint comes from 


another part of the state. 


Newark, the city in New Jersey selected for study, has a population 


of about 450,000. The non-white population (1960 census) is 34 per 


cent. The state fair housing practices law covers about 70 per 
cent of the dwelling units in Newark, but a smaller proportion in 


the rest of the state. 


The Division on Civil Rights settled a total of 56 housing com- 


plaints throughout the state from July of 1961 to July of 1962. 


This total also includes complaints about discrimination in 
publicly assisted housing filed both before and after the 
private fair housing practices legislation became effective in 


September. 


Of the 56 settled complaints a total of 15 were satisfactorily 
adjusted (apartment or house made available, landlord agreeing 
not to discriminate if the apartment or house had been taken by 


someone else when the complaint was being processed, etc.) 


The Division found no evidence of discrimination in 20 cases, and 
15 complaints were withdrawn. Complainants were not covered by 


the law tn six cases. 
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it was agreed by those interviewed that the law is useful in 
that it established non-discrimination in housing as a legis- 
lative principle. It was also agreed that the law has had no 
ill effects on the housing industry. 


It was the consensus that there is widespread ignorance of the 

law, and the number of complaints is probably very small in 
proportion to the total number of violations. Mr. James A. Pawley, 
executive director of the Urban League, said there may be a 

vague general knowledge that a fair housing practices law 

exists, but that there is little knowledge of what it covers 

and what should be done in the event of discrimination. 


NEW YORK (CITY AND STATE): As part of the survey of the effects 
of fair housing practices legislation in New York City and State 
the following government officials, community leaders, and 
experts in the housing industry were interviewed in New York 


City: 


Doris Beausoleil, Housing Division 
State Commission for Human Rights 


Earl Brown, Member of the Board 
New York City Housing and Redevelopment Board 


John Dobbs, Housing Director, New York 
City Commission on Human Rights 


Margaret Fisher, Editor, Trends in Housing 
National Committee Against Discrimination 


in Housing 


Irving Goldaber, Deputy Director, New York 
City Commission on Human Rights 


Harold Goldblatt, Research Director, New York 
City Commission on Human Rights 


Harry Held, Senior Vice-President and Head of 
Mortgage Department, Bowery Savings Bank 


Lloyd W. Hardy, Braudeis and Nauman, Inc. 


Madison Jones, Executive Director, New York 
City Commission on Human Rights 


Frances Levenson, Executive Director, National 
Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 
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Joseph Lilly, Public Relations Counsel, New 
York Real Estate Board 


Frank McKeown, Executive Vice-President 
New York Real Estate Board 


Milton Mollen, Chairman, New York City 
Housing and Redevelopment Board 


Edward F. Rogers 
Douglas L. Elliman & Co., Inc. 
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Hillard Sachs, Director of Sales 
Herbert Charles & Co. 


Murray Siegel, Vice-President 
Herbert Charles & Co. 


Howard M. Sonn 
Sonn-Swalberg Co. : 


Edmund E. Thomas, President 
New York Real Estate Board 


Dr. Louis Winick, Director of Research 
New York City Housing and Redevelopment Board 


Alexander Wolf, Jr., Executive Vice President } 
Herbert Charles & Co., Inc. and member of the { 
State Commission for Human Rights, Housing I 
Advisory Council! | 


Lou Zimmerman, Enforcement Director, New York i 
City Commission on Human Rights 


Both New York City and New York State have fair housing practices 
laws. The city’s law has been in effect for a longer period of | 
time and is more extensive than the state law. \ 


The city’s fair housing practices law, oldest in the nation, 

has been in effect five years. Known as the Sharkey-Brown- Isaacs ) 
law, the legislation originally applied to the sale or rental | 
of private dwellings containing three or more apartments and to 
real estate developments containing ten or more one-family and 
two-family houses owned or managed by one person and located on 
land that is contiguous. On June 16, 1961 an amendment was 
passed which expanded coverage to all housing units, exempting 
only the rental of a room or rooms in a single-family structure 
and the rental of an apartment in a two-family owner-occupied 
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structure. The law includes provisions covering the activities 
of lending institutions, advertising media, and real estate 
brokers. 


In 1962 an amendment was passed providing for an injunction to 
compel a landlord to hold an apartment vacant for a month while 
a complaint is pending against him. 


New York City’s fair housing practices law covers approximately 
95 per cent of the housing units in the city. Population of 

New York City is 7,781,984 (1960 census) with 1,087,931 Negroes 
and an estimated 612,000 Puerto Ricans. 


New York State’s fair housing practices law, consisting of an 
amendment to the state’s anti-discrimination law, was approved 
April I1, 1961 and became effective September 1, 1961. The 
amendment banned discrimination in the rental or sale of all 
housing units accommodating three or more families, excluding 
the residence of the owner; and in structures, which are among 
10 or more housing accommodations located on land which is 
contiguous. The act also covers the activities of real estate 
brokers and salesmen, lending institutions, and advertising 


media. 


The city and state enforcement agencies have agreed that housing 
bias complaints arising in New York City will be handled by 
either agency in the event of concurrent jurisdiction. 


The state enforcement agency, the New York Commission for 
Human Rights, does not yet have figures on the disposition of 
complaints charging discrimination in private housing. 


In an effort to educate the public and win voluntary compliance 
with the law the Commission for Human Rights has held a series 
of public meetings during the past several months in Il cities 


throughout the state. 


Attendance at these meetings has ranged from 100 to 300, and 

has included a high proportion of persons from the housing 
industry. Regional conferences with such groups as the executive 
boards of local home builders or bankers associations also are 


being held. 


The Commission for Human Rights believes these meetings are 
producing a willingness on the part of many industry represen- 
tatives to comply voluntarily with the law. Recently, 14 lending 
institutions in Albany publicly announced a policy of non=discri- 


mination in their lending practices. 
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During the first four years of operation under the city law 
a total of 1,167 complaints charging discrimination in housing 

were filed with the city’s public enforcement agency, the 

Commission on Human Rights (formerly known as the Commission 

on Intergroup Relations.) Of this total 939 involved cases 

where the complainant swore that his attempt to buy or rent 

housing had been denied because of discrimination. The remain- | 
ing 228 complaints were registered informally. 


Settlements had been reached on 1,092 complaints, or 93.6% : 
of the complaints docketed. This left 75 complaints unresolved, | 
all but three of which were sworn complaints. More than 80 per | 

cent of all sworn cases on the docket have been settled within 
the end of the year with the exception of 1958, the year in 

which the law took effect. 


Satisfactory settlements were reached in 437 sworn complaints, 
or 50.4% of those cases settled. In 232 of these cases the 
apartment at issue or an alternate, comparable housing unit 
was offered the complainant. Many of the other units in 
question were rented or sold to another applicant during the 
time the case was being settled. 


Approximately 25% of the complaints were dismissed for admini- 
strative reasons, such as a lack of jurisdiction. In another 
25% of the cases no evidence of discrimination was found. 


The New York City Commission on Human Rights believes its 
handling of complaints has become quicker and more efficient 
with five years of experience. A higher percentage of apart- 
ments are being obtained for those persons who do file com- 
plaints. Many persons who are discriminated against, however, 
remain apathetic about filing complaints. 


Those interviewed said the number of complaints is not the sole 
criterion for judging the law’s effectiveness. The Commission 
on Human Rights believes its efforts in educating the people 
about the law and encouraging voluntary compliance are as impor- 

tant as its work in settling complaints. It is impossible to 

determine precisely the extent of voluntary compliance. It was 
pointed out that some landlords openly invited non-whites to 
move into their buildings following passage of the legislation. 


The New York City Housing and Redevelopment Board feels that 
its work in urban renewal and public housing has been facilitated 
by fair housing practices legislation. Mr. Milton Mollen, the 

board’s chairman, said: 


_pre law has been beneficial in easing the roblems 
relocation. Now when we start to look ousing 
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for those families displaced by the project we at 
least have the advantage of the law.” 


The successful settlement of one complaint often affects the 
overall policy of the owner. A survey by the City Commission 
on Human Rights of 35 apartment buildings in which families 
had obtained housing following formal complaint revealed that 
about [20 additional families, representing minority-groups 
formerly discriminated against by these landlords, had been 
admitted voluntarily. 


Others who were interviewed agreed that the owner’s policy 
often changes after conciliation of the first complaint, but 
said resistance remains in other cases, and that the quota 
system is probably being applied by some landlords. 


Earl B. Schwulst, Chairman of the Board of the Bowery Savings 
Bank, recently spoke before the Governor’s Conference on Equal 
Housing Opportunity in Philadelphia. Schwulst said: 


“On the whole, it seems to me, experience in New York 
is telling us that qualified non-white families in 
New York are taking advantage of our law and moving 
into a significant number of middle-income rental and 
cooperative housing developments in accordance with 


their economic status. Predictions of chaos, ’ inundation’ 


and indeed ‘riots in the street’ made some years ago 


by vocal opponents of New York State and New York City 
anti-discrimination legislation have not materialized. 
Home construction prospers in New York and, in fact, 
exceeds construction in many states that have no 
residential discrimination laws... 


"With the enactment of laws--state and municipal-- 
throughout the country, a universal public policy 
against discrimination in housing is being slowly but 
surely established. 


“As a result of intelligent action by regulatory com- 
missions and some builders, there is an ever increasing 
number of demonstrations that integrated housing is not 
only morally, but economically sound... 


"With the dissipation of residential bias, we may expect 
other forms of discriminatory action to weaken and 
ultimately disappear. If we are successful in this aim, 


the non-white will truly become a first-class citizen--his 
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talents will be more fully available to meet the 
growing needs of our times--and we shall have repaired 
an international ‘image’ which is now somewhat tarnished 


by present practices.” 


Some members in the real estate business were strongly opposed 
to fair housing practices legislation at the time the law was 
passed. The attitude is generally much more favorable to the 
law today. In some cases those who originally opposed the 
legislation now openly support it. Some representatives in 
the real estate industry do feel that fair housing practices 
legislation should have been originally enacted at the state, 
rather than at the city level. 


a 


It was generally agreed by those interviewed that the law has 
had no adverse effect on the rate of residential construction. 
(New York City has been experiencing a residential building 
boom since the law was passed.) It was also agreed there has 
been no adverse effect on the availability of mortgage funds, 


real estate values, or racial tensions. 


PENNSYLVANIA: As part of the survey of the effects of fair 
housing practices legislation in Pennsylvania the field study 
group interviewed the following government officials and 
housing experts in Philadelphia: 


Thomas Burress, I11, Executive Secretary 
Philadelphia Branch of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 


Terry C. Chisolm, Supervisor 
Housing Division, Philadelphia Commission on 


Human Relations 


William Cousins, Housing Director 
Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission 


Ray Andrew Hill, Executive Vice-President 
Home Builders Association of Philadelphia and 


Suburbs 


Robert S. Irving, Vice-President 
Mortgage Loan Department, First Pennsylvania 
Company for Housing and Trust 


Wilbur Lew, Executive Vice-President and 
Real Estate Broker of Friends Suburban Housing, Inc. 
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Robert W. Plank, President 
Philadelphia Board of Realtors 


George Schermer, Executive Director 
Philadelphia Commission on Human Relations 


Vinton E. Ziegler, Field Representative 
Philadelphia Commission on Human Relations 


The Pennsylvania law bars discrimination in the sale or lease 
of all housing accommodations, with the exception of owner- 
occupied single and two-family structures and accommodations 
used in the programs of religious, fraternal, or charitable 
organizations. The law covers the activities of owners, real 
estate agents, builders, and advertising personnel. 


The steps in the administrative and enforcement procedure are 
as follows: 


(1) The Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission 
 peceives and/or initiates complaints of 
housing discrimination. 


(2) Complaints are investigated and probable cause 
established. | 


(3) Adjustment is attempted through conference, con- 
ciliation and persuasion. 


(4) Informal hearings may be held. 


(5) If adjustment fails a public hearing is held 
before the Commission. If the complaint is 
found to be justified the Commission directs the 
respondent to make the housing accommodation in 
question available to the complainant. 


(6) If the orders are not obeyed enforcement may be 
obtained through court order. 


The Commission has the subpoena power and may use it to secure 
records and the attendance of persons at the hearings. 


Between September |, 1961 and August 3!, 1962 a total of 1422 
complaints had been received by the Pennsylvania Commission 
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minal 


on Human Relations. Sixty of these cases had been settled 
with the following results: 


4--lack of jurisdiction (owner-occupied unit, etc.) 
4--complaint withdrawn 
21--discrimination not established 


31--charges found and adjusted (complainant obtained 
housing accommodation or similar one, or was 
placed on waiting list) 


Eighty of the 122 complaints came from persons interested in 
housing accommodations in Philadelphia. Philadelphia’s 
population, according to the 1960 census, was 2,002,512. The 
non-white population was 535,033, or 26.7 per cent of the 
total. Practically all of the complaints have been based upon 


racial discrimination. 


Only two had not been decided by the end of the informal hearing 
stage. In one, the respondent waived the hearing procedure and 
consented to make the accommodation available. In the other, 
which reached the public hearing stage on September 17, 1962, the 
Human Relations Commission ordered the developer to sell a new 
home in Philadelphia to a Negro couple. 


There is a general spirit of cooperation between the real estate 

industry and the Pennsylvania Commission on Human Relations. 

A center of opposition remains within the home building industry, 
but the commission feels that the builders generally are becoming 
more cooperative. There is no organized effort urging repeal of 


the legislation. 


The legislation apparently has not had any significant effects 
on the rate of residential construction, property values, the 
availability of mortgages, or the rate of white or non-white 


migration. 


It was generally agreed that there had been no increase in racial 
tensions under the legislation. Several of those interviewed 
expressed the opinion that the racial climate had definitely 
improved now that the principle of fair housing practices has 


received legal sanction. 


It was the consensus of those interviewed that a program of 
positive education will make the legislation more effective in 

the long run. There was some feeling in the housing industry 

that too much publicity has been given to the filing of complaints, 
and not enough to the experiences of non-white families living 


in peace and harmony in predominantly white areas. 
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The City of Pittsburgh had enacted fair housing practices 
legislation prior to the passage of the Pennsylvania state 


law. 


Pittsburgh’s fair housing practices law was passed on December 
8, 1958 and became effective on June 1, 1959. The Pittsburgh 
ordinance bans discrimination in the sale, tease, or rental 

by the owner of five or more housing units whether single-family 
homes or in multi-family structures; and owners of less than 
five housing units if transactions are handled by a real estate 
agent. The law’s provisions cover the activities of real estate 
brokers, salesmen, lending institutions, and advertising media. 


During the period June |, 1959, to May 31, 1962, 82 housing 
complaints were processed by the Pittsburgh Commission on 
Human Relations. The following disposition was made of the 


aforementioned cases: 


Probable cause found and satisfactorily adjusted 
(15 complainants offered unit or comparable unit; 
placement on waiting list, promise not to discriminate, 


etc. in other cases) 38 
No probable cause found 19 
Complainant failed to proceed in the action 9 
Open or under investigation 12 
No jurisdiction 4 
TOTAL a 


No case has reached the courts since the law went into effect. 


A proposal to expand coverage to bring it in line with the state 
law is being considered. At the present time the city refers 
cases outside its jurisdiction to the state agency. Cases of 
concurrent jurisdiction may be handled by either the city or the 


state agency. 
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Areas Surveyed by Mail 


Part Two: 


TOLEDO: On September 25, 1961 the Toledo City Council passed 
an ordinance prohibiting discriminatory practices in the rental 
or sale, advertising, or financing of residential property 
because of race, color, religion, or national origin. 


The sales provision would apply to all housing structures, while 
the rental provision would apply only to residential buildings 
containing five or more housing units. 


Enforcement of this ordinance was halted on November 2, 1961, 
when opponents of the legislation were able to obtain a tempo- 


rary court injunction. 


ALASKA: On April 3, 1962 the state of Alaska amended its statute 
prohibiting discrimination in public accommodations to include 

‘ all housing accommodations offered for sale, rent, or lease. The 
amendment became effective April 4, 1962. 


The Alaska state attorney general, George N. Hayes, replied that 
the one discernable effect since passage of the legislation has 
been the elimination of discriminatory advertising. 


COLORADO: Colorado’s fair housing practices law, first state 
law of its kind in the nation, went into effect on May |, 1959. 
The Colorado fair housing act is applicable to all private 
transactions except those involving owner-occupied units. It 
also covers the sale or lease of vacant land and the activities 
of real estate operators, lending institutions, and advertising 


media. 


As of June 30, 1962, a total of 66 formal verified (notarized) 
complaints had been received by the State of Colorado Anti-Dis- 
crimination Commission. In addition, 75 reported violations 
also have been handled. The latter category includes instances 
where there is prima facie evidence of routine violation. The 
commission reports about 90 per cent of the complaints are 
handled by conferences and conciliation. The Colorado Supreme 


Court upheld the constitutionality of the law by a 6 to | decision 


rendered December 17, 1962. 


The Anti-Discrimination Commission of Colorado stated the Jaw 


has had no adverse effect on the rate of residential construction. 
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(The State of Colorado in general and the city of Denver in 
particular are experiencing a residential building boom.) The 
Commission also said that the law has had absolutely no adverse 
effect on property values, and that surveys show a marked | 
property-value increase in several areas where there has been 
an in-migration of Negroes. 


According to the Anti-Discrimination Commission there are at 

least 500 Negro families living outside the predominantly-Negro 
areas, but there have been no reports of increased racial tensions. 
There is no evidence of any increase in the rate of white migration 
to the suburbs. 


The Commission said, “The strongest argument (in favor of fair 
housing practices legislation) is based on the simple belief 
that the average American wants to be a law-abiding citizen. 

When you add to this the fact that there is a large number of 
people who believe that housing discrimination is wrong, the pur- 
pose of such a law becomesapparent. Whether the person simply 
wants to be law-abiding or is a person who feels strongly that 
housing discrimination is wrong, the law gives these people the 
courage to stand up for their behavior when they adhere to its 
terms. Many sympathizers do not have the courage to stand up and 
be counted in this area without a law to back them up.” 


CONNECTICUT: Connecticut’s fair housing practices law became 
effective on October 1, 1959 and consisted of an amendment to the 
Connecticut Public Accommodations Statute. The amendment provides 
that there shall be no discrimination on the basis of race, creed 
or color in any housing accommodation offered for sale or rent 
which is one of five or more housing units located on a single 
parcel of land or on contiguous parcels and owned or controlled 


by one person. 


On October 1, 1961, the Connecticut General Assembly extended 
this coverage to contiguous units of three or more, including 
building lots on which it is tntended to build housing. It also 
broadened the definition of ownership to cover property transfers 
intended to avoid the provisions of the law. 


As of June |, 1962, the Connecticut Commission on Civil Rights, 
the state enforcement agency, had received 1I4! complaints under 
the housing amendment. An analysis of the 100 that have been 
disposed of follows: 


Complaint Disposition 
Refusal to rent unit 78 Complainant rented or was 
Refusal to sell unit 12 offered rental unit 47 
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Complaint (Cont ‘d.) | _Disposition (Cont ’d.) 


Attempted eviction of 


occupant 2 Complainant bought or was 
Refusal to show unit 2 offered home 
Other 6 Respondent will show 
TOTAL 100 apartment or home 


insufficient or no evidence 


of alleged discrimination 16 


Discriminatory practices 
eliminated 


Other ee 
TOTAL 100 


in reply to the section in the questionnaire on the social and 
economic effects of fair housing practices legislation the 
Connecticut Commission on Civil Rights said there is ne evidence 
that the legislation has had any adverse effect on the rate of 
residential construction, property values, or the availability of 


mortgage funds. There has been no substantial movement of non-whites 


into all-white neighborhoods, and there are no indications of 
increased racial tensions. 


MINNESOTA: Minnesota’s fair housing practices law, which became 
effective December 31, 1962, prohibits discrimination on the basis 
of race, color, creed, religion, or national origin in housing 
transactions carried on by an owner, lessee, sub-lessee, assignee, 
or managing agent; a real estate broker or salesman; and lenders, 
banks, or other financial institutions. Residential properties 
excluded are two-family structures where one unit is owner-occupied 
and owner-occupied one-family dwellings that are not publicly 


assisted. The law was approved on April 17, 1961, and is adminis- 


tered by the State Commission Against Discrimination. 


. As of the middle of March, 1963, the Minnesota Commission Against 


Discrimination had received 15 complaints. Seven had been settled 
by conciliation and one had been dismissed because of lack of 


evidence. Seven were pending. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: In 1961, the New Hampshire legislature prohibited 


discrimination in the rental or occupancy of a dwelling in a build- 


ing containing more than one housing unit by amending an existing 
statute which barred discriminatory advertising by places of public 


accommodation, The rental or occupancy of private, public, and 
publicly-assisted housing units are encompassed by the new provi- 
sion of the law. Single family homes are excluded from the provi- 


sions of the act. 
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OREGON: Oregon’s fair housing practices law became effective 

on August 5, 1959, and consisted of an amendment to an existing 
statute which prohibited discrimination on the part of all persons 
engaged in the business of selling, leasing, or renting of real 
property. The sale, lease, or rental of real property by an ; 
owner who is not in the business of selling, leasing, or renting 

is not covered by the law. 


As of June 15, 1962 the Civil Rights Division of the Oregon 

State Bureau of Labor had settled 32 cases by conciliation. In 
these cases 14 complainants obtained the housing unit at question 
or a comparable one, and |I2 complainants were offered, but refused 
the housing accommodation. A total of 16 complaints were dismissed 
because of unsubstantiated charges, lack of jurisdiction, or 
withdrawal of the complaint. 


The Civil Rights Division, Oregon Bureau of Labor, stated it 

has been told by the immediate past-president of the Portland 
Realty Board that no realtor has suffered any economic loss from 
the Oregon Law. The division also said the law has not had any 
great impact upon residential patterns, but that it had made it 
possible for members of minority groups to move into areas pre- 
viously closed to them “with far less conflict...than experienced 


prior to the law.” 


The Civil Rights Division said the law has resulted in “a broader 
understanding of and respect for the right of the minority person 
to an equal chance for choice of housing, and is creating improve- 
ment in inter-group relations in neighborhoods and communities.” 


VIRGIN ISLANDS: The Virgin Island’s fair housing practices 
legislation consisted of an amendment on June 9, 1961, to the 
Virgin Islands Civil Rights Act. The legislation bans discrimina- 
tion in the sale, rental, or lease of any houses, apartments, or 
building sites. Real estate salesmen and brokers also are covered. 
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Part Three: Areas With FHP Laws Applying Only 


to Real Estate Operations 


CALIFORNIA: On July 14, 1959, the section of the California 
Civil Code known as the Unruh Civil Rights Act became effective. 


The act stated that all Californians are free and equal and 


entitled to equal accommodations, advantages, facilities, 
privileges or services in all business establishments of every 
kind. In November of 1959, the State Attorney General ruled 
that the operations of real estate brokers and salesmen are 
included in the act. The California Supreme Court upheld this 
ruling in March of 1962. Those violating the act are liable 
for actual damages in a civil suit plus punitive damages of 


$250. 


WASHINGTON: On May 3, 1962, the Washington Superior Court 
ruled that the state’s law barring discrimination in places of 
public accommodations applies to real estate offices. An appeal 
contesting the Superior Court ruling has been filed with the 


Washington Supreme Court. 


The Washington public accommodations law, which became effective 
in 1957, ts administered by the Washington State Board Against 


Discrimination. | 


sy 


V. EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 11063, EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING © 


President Kennedy signed an executive order, prohibiting discri- 
mination in federally aided housing, on November 20, 1962. 


Under the order, all federal agencies involved in housing 
programs are directed to prevent discrimination in new housing 
built with federal assistance. The order includes the sale or 
lease of housing built with federal grants, loans, mortgage 
insurance, or other guarantees. It is estimated that the order 
will cover approximately 25 per cent of the new housing to come 
on the market. , 


The order does not apply to housing contracted for prior to 
November 20, 1962, except for property owned or operated by the 
federal government, such as housing repossessed by the Federal 
Housing Administration or the Veterans Administration. With 
regard to other existing housing the agencies are directed “to 
use their good offices to promote and encourage the abandonment 
of discriminatory practices that may now exist.” | 


The President’s Committee on Equal Opportunity in Housing was 
established to coordinate the enforcement activities of the 

various agencies covered by the order. David L. Lawrence, former 
governor of Pennsylvania, is chairman of the committee. The com- 
mittee includes the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator, the Veterans Administrator, and the Chairman of 


the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


Opinions as to the possible effects of the order, expressed both 
before and after the order was issued, have varied. 


In July of 1962, several months before the President signed, the 
National Association of Home Builders surveyed its entire member- 
ship to obtain their reactions to the possible impact of the 
order. Approximately 38 per cent of the NAHB members responded. 
Approximately 41 per cent of those who replied said the order 
would adversely affect their plans. The builders in the South 
were the most apprehensive, with more than half the total number 
of predicted decreases coming from this region. 


Two weeks before the executive order was issued Practical Builder 
magazine conducted a survey in which 1500 leading builders throughout 
the nation were asked to evaluate the housing outlook for 1963. 

The builders predicted a 3.2 per cent rise in the number of housing 
starts in 1963. Shortly after the executive order was signed the 


a, 


magazine conducted a follow-up study. An increase of 3.3 per 
cent in the number of housing starts was predicted in the second 


survey. 


According to the United States Bureau of the Census the number 
of private housing starts during December of })962--the first 
month after the signing of the order--was at a seasonal ly 
adjusted annual rate of 1,499,000 units, approximately 16 per 
cent higher than the rate for December of 1961. Permits were 
issued for 79,934 new private units in December of 1962, equiva- 
lent to a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 1,361,000. The 
permit figures are I2 per cent higher than the corresponding 


figures for December of 1961. 


Speaking in Chicago on March 25, Philip N. Brownstein, commissioner 
of the Federal Housing Administration, said the executive order 
has resulted in “no significant changes in the rate of new housing 


starts.” 


“Not only has there been no wholesale abandonment of FHA financing,” 
Brownstein said, “but even the slight hesitation FHA expected has 


not taken place.” 


Brownstein further said the housing industry appears to be making 
a genuine effort to comply with the order, and that “the FHA does 
not anticipate many problems in enforcement of the order.” 
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INCONSISTENCIES IN ATTITUDES TOWARD 
NEGRO HOUSING 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 


University of Minnesota 


Much of the research-on attitudes 
has assumed that a person has a single 
attitude toward a given object. This is 
probably because most of this research 
has been guided by behaviorist theory, 
which considers behavior a specific re- 
sponse to a given stimulus. On the 
other hand, both psychoanalytic and 
symbolic interactionist theory would 
expect many attitudes to be ambiguous 
and/or inconsistent. By . “inconsistent 
attitudes” I mean that a given individ- 
ual may hold a number of attitudes to- 
ward the same object, perhaps applica- 
ble in different settings, but logically 
incompatible if they should be con- 
fronted with each other in the same 
setting. 

The study of race attitudes has been 
partially an exception to the tendency 
of attitude researchers to ignore the 
inconsistency of attitudes. An early 
study by LaPiere’ showed that propri- 
etors of hotels and restaurants mani- 
fested one set of attitudes toward the 
Chinese (openly hostile) when asked 
by mail to hold reservations for them, 
but another set of attitudes (formally 
polite) when confronted with a Chi- 
_ Mese customer in the flesh. Levinson 
and Sanford? discovered several inter- 
esting inconsistencies in their study of 
stereotypes. They found that there was 
- one stereotype of the Jew as cliquish 
and clannish, but another stereotype of 
the Jew as “pushy” and seeking integra- 
tion. In a fascinating field experiment, 


Assistance in carrying out some phases - 


of the research on which this article is 
based was provided by my students Frank 
Caro and Samuel Wallace. 


1 Richard T. LaPiere, “Attitudes Versus 
Actions,” Soctal Forces, 13 (December, 
1934), pp. 230-237. 

2 Daniel J. Levinson and R. Nevitt San- 
ford. “A Scale for the Measurement of 
-. Anti-Semitism,” The Journal of Psychology, 
17 (April, 1944), pp. 339-370. 


Saenger and Gilbert® found that there 
was no relationship between a cus- 
tomer’s expressed willingness to be 
waited on by Negro sales personnel 
and their actual tendency to select or 
avoid a Negro sales clerk when con- 
fronted with a choice. Aurbach, Cole- 
man, and Mausner* recently demon- 
strated that different forms of a ques- 
tionnaire will elicit markedly different 
proportions of people in favor of “fair 
housing” legislation: one form present- 
ed the law as a device which “enforces 
integrated housing”; the other form 
presented the law as a protective device 
assuring the rights of individuals to 
seek housing in a free market regard- 
less of race or color. Gunnar Myrdal® 
raised this matter of inconsistency of 
attitude to a principle in the study of 
race relations. He held that there was 
a fundamental dilemma in American 
whites’ attitudes toward Negroes, that 
whereas they believed in repressing 
and segregating them, they also be- 
lieved in dealing with them in terms 
of justice and democracy. 

I suspect there is ambiguity and in- 
consistency in all but the most super- 
ficial attitudes, that we do mingle love 
and hate (as Freud said), and that we 
do respond to the varied and diverse 
aspects of experiences and situations 
(as the interactionists would have it). 
Yet so much of contemporary research 


3 Gerhart Saenger and Emily Gilbert, 
“Customer Reactions to the Integration of 
Negro Sales Personnel,” International Jour- 
nal of Opinion and Attitude Research,” 4 
(Spring, 1950), pp. 57-76. 

4 Herbert A. Aurbach, John R. Coleman, 
and Bernard Mausner, “Restrictive and Pro- 
tective Viewpoints of Fair Housing Legisla- 
tion: A Comparative Study of Attitudes,” 
ig Problems, 8 (Fall, 1960), pp. 118- 
125. 

5 Gunnar Myrdal, with the assistance of 
Richard Sterner and Arnold Rose, An 
— Dilemma, New York: Harper, 
| : 
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still assumes that an individual can 
have only one attitude toward a given 
object, and so much of contemporary 
practice still assumes that attitudes are 
consistent. Even in the field of race 
attitudes we are likely to do surveys 
showing that such and such a propor- 
tion of whites are against desegrega- 
tion of schools, or that a majority of 
whites think that Negroes are danger- 
ous. Yet by probing just beneath the 
surface, one can find marked incon- 
sistencies and _ self-contradictions in 
race attitudes, as I shall demonstrate 
by using crude statistical comparisons 
of responses elicited in an interview 
survey in Minneapolis. 


TOPIC OF RESEARCH, 
PROCEDURE AND SAMPLE 


Although the Negroes of Minne- 
apolis comprise only 2 per cent of the 
total population of the city, they share 
with Negroes in other urban areas of 
the United States the problem of find- 
ing adequate housing. Among the 
causes of difficulties which Negroes 
experience in finding housing are ob- 
jections of white residents to having 
Negro neighbors. Northern whites’ re- 
sistances to living near Negroes are a 
composite of many attitudes. It was 
the original purpose of our survey to 
measure the extent of the opposition 
to mixed racial residence, and we 
sought to approach the matter with 
many different questions. The chief 
finding that emerged from our ques- 
tioning was that we could not, in fact, 
measure the extent of the opposition, 
as we got almost as many different re- 
sults as we had approaches to the 
question. In other words, attitudes 
(and behaviors reported in answers 
tO questions) are inconsistent. 


Construction of the Interstate Free- 
way System has provided an oppor- 
tunity for studying restrictive attitudes 
under unusually realistic conditions. A 
freeway will cut a swath, one block 


wide and thirty blocks long, through 


a large Minneapolis residential area, 
and those living in the area face the 
necessity of finding new housing. Some 
of the neighborhoods crossed by the 
area studied are racially mixed. What 
makes the attitudes toward Negro 
housing of this population interesting 
is the fact that it is, of necessity, sen- 
sitized to the whole question of hous- 
ing. For the families forced to find new 
homes, questions concerning the ac- 
ceptability of Negro neighbors assume 
an unusually pertinent and present 
meaning. The study attempts to dis- 
cover the reactions of this group to 
its own housing in the presence or ab- 
sence of Negro neighbors, the manner 
in which attitudes toward Negroes af- 
fects its preferences for future hous- 
ing, and the way in which the group 
views Negroes’ problems in finding 
housing. 

The area to be taken by the Free- 
way had a population of about 650 
families, and it was planned to reach 
half of these in the study. Using a 
prepared questionnaire and following 
instructions on interviewing proce- 
dures, students in a sociology class in- 
terviewed respondents in every second 
housing unit in the area. One adult 
member of each household was inter- 
viewed. Of the original sample of 325, 
28 could not be reached in the inter- 
viewing conducted between October 
17 and November 21, 1959, even 
though the interviewers were instruct- 
ed to try on three different occasions. 
A validity check by comparing an- 
swers within the questionnaries elimi- 
nated three interviews. The sample in- 
cluded 16 Negro households which 
were excluded from the present analy- 
sis.° The final sample size was 278. 


6 The small number of Negro house- 
holds found in the original sample does 
not indicate much about the extent of racial 
mixture in the neighborhood, as the area 
studied was a long, narrow strip, and there 


~ could be Negroes living across the street 


from our households without having a 
chance of getting into the original sample 
themselves. 
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In addition to being tabulated as a 
whole, the data were analyzed separate- 
ly for those who owned their own 
homes and for renters, and for those 
who had and those who did not have 
Negro neighbors. The criterion for 
having a Negro neighbor was an indi- 


cation by the respondent that a Negro - 


family lived within half a block on 
any side.’ The sample included 96 
home owners with no Negro neigh- 
bors, 60 home owners with Negro 
neighbors, 87 renters with no Negro 
neighbors, and 35 renters with Negro 
neighbors. 

In order to assess the generalizability 
of the findings, we shall report some 
characteristics of the sample. The area 


is predominantly one of single family 


homes, with some scattered duplexes 
and small apartment houses. The 
median age of the respondents was 42 
years, and 78 per cent of them were 
married. While the typical home own- 
er was in his early fifties, the renters 
as 4 group were much younger, having 
a median age in the low thirties. No 
attempt was made to interview an 
equal number of men and women, and 


almost two-thirds of the respondents: 


were women. Seventy per cent of the 
women in the sample listed their oc- 


7 This is not a thoroughly reliable cri- 
terion since some whites are not aware of 
the presence of Negro neighbors. C.f. A. M. 
Rose, F. Atelsek and L. McDonald, “Neigh- 
borhood Reactions to Isolated Negro Resi- 
dents,” American Sociological Review, 18 
(October, 1953), pp. 497-507. But con- 
scious nonawareness of Negro neighbors 
might be considered as equivalent to the 
subjective absence of Negro neighbors. 
There may also be some cases of respond- 
ents who were aware of Negro neighbors 
but lied to the interviewers. However, since 
the total of those reporting no Negro 
neighbors is about two-thirds of the whole 
sample—a proportion which coincides with 
our impressions of the proportion actually 
without Negro neighbors—the number re- 
porting no Negro neighbors and actually 
having them must be small. We doubt that 
there are any cases of white persons rfe- 
porting Negro neighbors who actually do 
not have them. | 


cupations as housewife; the remainder 
were employed outside their homes on 
a full- or part-time basis. Those with 
occupations, both male and female, 
were located most frequently in cleri- 
cal, skilled, and semi-skilled jobs. Both 
the highest (professional) and lowest 
(slightly skilled and laborer) occupa- 
tional groups were only lightly repre- 
sented (4.3 per cent and 6.4 per cent 
of the respondents respectively ). Satis- 
faction with current career, including 
that of housewife, seems reasonably 
high, with two-thirds indicating they 
would choose the same career if they 
were 18 years of age again. 


Most respondents were high school 
graduates, and approximately one-third 
reported additional education. : Three- 
fourths of the respondents reported 
that they had attended church in the 
four-week period preceding their in- 
terview. The majority were Protestants 
(67.5 per cent) with Lutheran being 
the most strongly represented single 
denomination (32.4 per cent). 


On a six-level social stratification 
scale, the respondents generally rated 
themselves as either upper-middle 
class or lower-middle class (46.4 per 
cent and 41.4 per cent, respectively ). 
Some support is given to the economic 
class-self ratings by the fact that they 
correlate closely with a furniture rat- 
ing made by the interviewer. The very 
low relationship between class self-rat- 
ings and educational level reflects the 
presence of college students of low cur- 
rent economic status among the resi- 
dents as much as it may indicate any 
inadequacy of the self-ratings. Home 
owners rated their class positions high- 
er than did renters (chi square = 


13.32).° 


8 Unless otherwise indicated, all reported 
chi square values will be for 2x2 matrices. 
All tests are two-tailed. The 5 per cent 
level of significance was arbitrarily selected. 
Critical value for a two-tailed chi-square 
test at the 5 per cent level, with one degree 
of freedom, is 3.84. 
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Home owners reported their homes 
as having a median value of about 
$15,750. Those in all-white neighbor- 
hoods reported a median value of 
$17,300 while those with Negro neigh- 
bors claimed a substantially lower val- 
ue of $13,500. Median rental payment 
was between $85 and $86 with no 
apparent difference between the two 
kinds of neighborhoods. 


FINDINGS INDICATING: INCONSISTENT 
ATTITUDES 


1. Spontaneous attitudes vs. invited 
statements of preference regarding Ne- 
gro neighbors. 

When asked a general open-ended 
question regarding the respects in 
which they were dissatisfied with their 
present neighborhood, only 7.7 per 
cent of those with Negro neighbors 
mentioned these neighbors. Similarly, 
when asked a general open-ended ques- 
tion regarding the characteristics they 
would look for in a future neighbor- 
hood, only 11 per cent said they would 
look for an all-white neighborhood. 
‘However, when asked specifically how 
they felt about neighborhoods with 
regard to racial composition, 74 per 
cent expressed a preference for an all- 
white neighborhood. On the other 
hand, when asked a loaded (but not 
unrealistic for Minneapolis) question 
about whether they would object to 
living in a neighborhood where there 
were one or two Negro families who 
kept up their homes and tried to be 
good neighbors, only 19 per cent gave 
negative answers. Obviously, the pro- 
portion of people who express antip- 
athy to having Negro neighbors de- 
pends greatly on the way the question 
is put. 


2. Present behavior and future pref- 
erence. | 

Those who live in mixed neighbor- 
hoods are no more likely to mention 
a racial factor as one of the three main 
considerations in the selection of a 
future neighborhood than are those 
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who live in an all-white neighborhood 
(11 per cent of both groups men- 
tioned their preference for. an_ all- 
white neighborhood). That is, no re- 
lationship was found between the pres- 
ent behavior of having or not having 
a Negro neighbor and preference for 
an all-white neighborhood in the im- 
mediate future. This is comparable to 
Saenger and Gilbert's finding of no 
relationship between behavioral selec- 
tion of a white or Negro salesperson 
and expressed preference for avoiding 
Negro salespersonnel. 


3. Status self-evaluations and pres- 
ence of a Negro neighbor. 

Fear of loss of status, in the eyes of 
others, seems to be a major reason for 
opposing having Negro neighbors. 
(Thirty-two per cent of the respond- 
ents mentioned this when asked to ex- 
plain why they preferred to live in an 
all-white neighborhood.) Yet when 
class self-rating was correlated with 
presence or absence of a Negro neigh- 
bor, the relationship was so low as not 
to be significant (biserial r=.09). 
This is in spite of the fact, noted earli- 
er, that home owners with Negro 
neighbors had homes for which they 
reported a substantially lower value 
than did those who lived in all-white 


neighborhoods. Apparently subjective 


class self-rating does not suffer from 
the presence of Negro neighbors, al- 
though fear of loss of status is a major 
reason for opposing Negroes as neigh- 


bors. 


4. Fears concerning Negro tn-migra- 
tion and residential stability. 

While 66 per cent of the white re- 
spondents believe the presence of a 
Negro in their neighborhood reduces 
the value of the property, and 32 per 
cent believe the presence of a Negro 
in their neighborhood reduces their 
status, these and other negative beliefs 
did not make them move away. Those 
in racially mixed neighborhoods were 
at least as residentially stable as those 
in all-white neighborhoods. Eighty per 
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cent of the white home-owners in both 
all-white and racially mixed neighbor- 
hoods reported that they had not 
moved within the past three years. 
Among renters, 40 per cent of those 
in racially mixed neighborhoods have 
not moved within the past three years, 
but only 32 per cent of those who live 
in all-white neighborhoods indicate 
this. 

5. Fears about intermarriage and ob- 
jections to Negro neighbors. 

While a major reason given against 
living in mixed neighborhoods is the 
possible consequence of intermarriage 
when white children grow up in prox- 
imity to Negro children (33 per cent 
of those favoring living in an all-white 
neighborhood said this when asked 
why they gave this preference), those 
who have children themselves showed 
greater willingness to have Negroes 
live in the same building with them 
than did those without children ‘(chi 
square = 10.79). 


6. Negro housing needs and solu- 
tions. | 

. While fewer than 20 per cent be- 
lieved that plenty of housing is avail- 
able to Negroes, and it is generally 
known that practically no more land 
for residential construction is available 
in the city of Minneapolis, the most 
popular choice (in a checklist of pos- 
sibilities) for increasing the amount of 
housing available to Negroes (stated 
by 45 per cent) is to build more hous- 
ing in Negro neighborhoods. 


_7. Public posttions concerning an 
“open occupancy” law and knowledge 
of these posttions. : 
While in fact the local newspapers 
and most clergymen have openly and 
. strongly favored an open occupancy 
law for sometime, the great majority 
of the respondents said they did not 
know the positions of these groups. On 
’ the other hand, practically all the elect- 
ed public officials have in fact avoided 
public commitments concerning the 
open occupancy bill, but a much larg- 
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ef proportion of the respondents 
ascribed positions to them than to the 
newspapers or clergymen. A majority 
of the respondents thought that the 
mayor and their ward alderman op- 
posed the proposed law, and a plurali- 
ty thought that the governor, their 
State senator, and state representative 
were in favor of such legislation. 


8. Neighborhood integration and the’ 
presence of Negro neighbors. 


Considering the extensive verbal 
expression of concern about having 
Negro neighbors, their presence makes 
little difference in the extent of neigh- 
borhood integration for the whites. The 
extent of neighborhood integration 
was measured by three indices (see 
Table 1), and while there are differ- 
ences regarding these between owners 
and renters, they are little affected by 
the presence or absence of Negro 
neighbors. This finding, unlike those 
previously mentioned, is not reported 
to indicate inconsistency of attitude, 


but to support one implication of the 


finding of inconsistency—namely, that 
little is changed by the presence of a 
few Negro neighbors. Additional data 
along this line, which are especially 
interesting in view of the greater pro- 
portion of owners than of renters ex-. 
pressing antagonism toward having 
Negio neighbors (chi square = 12.06), 
are the following: two-thirds of the 
renters said that they had not gotten 
to know any Negroes in the neighbor- 
hood while only one-third of the home 
owriers said the same (chi square = 
8.71). Owners reported meeting Ne- 
groes at neighborhood meetings more 
often than did renters (chi square = 
7.00). While it appears that neighbor- 
hood integration of renters in this are. 
is basically very low, what little the: 
is. is not inhibited by the presence of 
Negro families. 


SOME ADDITIONAL FINDINGS 


A few additional findings from the 


Home owners with 


No Negro 
Median number of: neighbors 
Neighbors’ names known 10.1 
Neighbors ever visited 6.2 
Neighbors considered good 
friends 4.4 


survey will be summarized here for the 
light they shed on attitudes toward 
Negro housing, recognizing how un- 
stable these attitudes are. 

Fear of depreciation of land values, 
“don’t like Negroes,” the possibility of 
intermarriage, and fear of what frienc!s 
think of one who has Negro neighbors 
(interpreted as “status”), are, in order 
of importance, the reasons listed by re- 
spondents for their preference for .an 
all-white neighborhood. Beliefs that 
Negroes are dirty, or that they make 
bad and dangerous neighbors were not 

frequently mentioned. Owners tended 
to give depreciation of land values as 
a reason significantly more often than 
do renters (chi square = 15.29). 


When asked their opinion of Negro 
families who live in neighborhoods in 
which they are the only Negroes, re- 
spondents gave no clear reaction pat- 
tern. Some expected that the Negroes 
would feel uncomfortable. A number 
saw the situation as one in which the 
Negro was trying to advance himself 
socially, while a larger proportion pre- 
ferred to judge on the basis of the 
particular persons involved. A ma- 
jority (57 per cent) felt that in such 


a situation Negroes would encounter 


unfriendliness from white neighbors. 
Renters suggested this difficulty signi- 
ficantly more often than did home 
owners (chi square = 5.98). 

More than a third of the respond- 
ents thought that only a low status 
white family would live in a neigh- 


Attitudes Toward Negro Housing 


TABLE 1 


NEIGHBORHOOD INTEGRATION AS MEASURED BY NUMBER OF 
NEIGHBORS NAMES KNOWN, NUMBER OF NEIGHBORS EVER 
VISITED AND NUMBER OF NEIGHBORS CONSIDERED GOOD FRIENDS 


Renters with 


Some Negro No. Negro Some Negro 
neighbors neighbors neighbors 
9.2 3.6 3.2 
4.2 1.6 1.7 
2.6 1.0 1.1 


borhood otherwise completely Negro. 
Over 40 per cent expressed the opin- 
ion that Negroes would cause some 
kind of trouble for such a white fam- 
ily. 

Some indication of variation in ex- 
pressed willingness to associate with 
Negroes was sought by asking two so- 
cial-distance-type questions. Response 
to these indicate that 86 per cent of 
the respondents were not opposed to 
integrated schools, and that approxi- 
mately 42 per cent thought that Ne- 
groes should be permitted to live in 
the same building with white persons. 


Partially to indicate the respondents’ 
conception of Negro mobility and also 
to get opinions on the future of racial 
integration, questions were asked about 
the future composition of most Min- 
neapolis neighborhoods. Thirty-nine 
per cent thought that most Minneapo- 
lis neighborhoods would be mostly 
white in the future, and 18 per cent 
predicted that most neighborhoods 
would probably be evenly mixed white 
and Negro. These reali§tic and “toler- 
ant” answers are to be compared with 
those of the 15 per cent estimating 
that most neighborhoods would be all 
white, and the 6 per cent saying they 
would be all or mostly Negro. The 
latter answers are probably especially 
unrealistic in that only 2 per cent of 
Minneapolis’ population is Negro to- 
day, and the rate of emigration from 
the Southern states is not likely to con- 
tinue at the same high rate at which it 
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occurred during the past 45 years be- 
cause of the lower proportion of Ne- 
groes remaining in the rural South and 
because the migration has been increas- 
ingly westward rather than northward. 
Among the renters in the sample, it 
was those with Negro neighbors who 
particularly overestimated the future 
proportion of Negroes in the local 
population (chi square = 3.89). 


For respondents who saw a trend 
to more racial mixture in local neigh- 
borhoods, the reason most frequently 
given was the current migration pat- 
tern of Negroes moving out of the 
South into the North. Those who fore- 
saw less residential mixing in the fu- 
ture most frequently gave as their rea- 
son the notion that races prefer to re- 
main segregated. It is noteworthy that 
those with Negro neighbors perceived 
a trend towards more racial mixture 
as a result of Negro migration from 
the South significantly more often than 
those in all-white neighborhoods (chi 
square = 8.20). 


In attempting to explain why neigh- 
borhoods tertd to be racially segregated, 
respondents most frequently (63 per 
cent) said that Negroes prefer to live 
with other Negroes. The second most 
frequent reason (53 per cent) given 
for segregated neighborhoods was that 
property owners refuse to see or rent 
to Negroes. The third most frequent 
answer (21 per cent) was that since 
Negroes can afford only the cheapest 
housing, they live together where hous- 
ing is cheap: this was stated by re- 
spondents with Negro neighbors more 
often thar: those without Negro neigh- 
bors (chi square = 10.22). 

When asked for their own opinion 
about the proposed open occupancy 
law, a majority (52 per cent) opposed 
the legislation. Thirty per cent were 
in favor while 18 per cent reported 
no opinion. Home owners were sig- 
nificantly more often opposed to open 
occupancy than were renters (chi 
square = 3.87 ). 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


CONCLUSION: THE INCONSISTENCY 
OF ATTITUDES 


This survey of attitudes toward Ne- 
gro housing problems among white 
residents of a Minneapolis area was 
conducted because they were faced 


with the specific problem of finding 


new housing for themselves (as a re- 
sult of dislocation by the forthcoming 
construction of a freeway), and be- 
cause some who lived near Negroes 
could be compared with others who 
did not live near Negroes. The find- 
ings show a mixture of ignorance and 
knowledge concerning Negro housing 
problems and what can be done about 
them, as well as a mixture of tolerance 
and prejudice toward having Negroes 
as neighbors. The most significant find- 
ing that emerged from the study was 
that most of the expressed attitudes 
were. contradicted by other expressed 
attitudes or by reports of behavior. 
Since the inconsistencies are shown by 
averages and correlations, they are not 
characteristic of al] respondents: cer- 
tainly some of the anti-Negro and of 
the pro-equality respondents are con- 
sistent. 


But these inconsistencies apply to 
many or most of the respondents, and 
reveal a good deal about the mental 
dilemma which these northern white 
people have concerning Negroes and 
their relations with them. They indi- 
cate that there is a good deal of psycho- 
logical rationalization of traditional 
and purely “emotional” negative atti- 
tudes toward having Negro neighbors, 
and suggest that this propensity to 
rationalize could turn negativism into 
at least grudging acceptance if some 
outside force would oblige these peo- 
ple to live in mixed neighborhoods. 
They also indicate that most measures 
of opposition or willingness to live 
near Negroes, and of support for or 
Opposition to any given policy with 
regard to Negro housing, cannot be re- 
garded as having much reliability or 
validity. 
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AVC ON CIVIL RIGHTS -- 1963-1964 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS PLATFORM 


Statement of Principles 


AVC stands for the Bill of Rights as a living 


force animating the political life of our Na - 
tion and as a firm limitation on the arbitr ari- 
ness of government. 


AVC stands for the Bill of Rights as a gua- 


rantee of our freedom to speak, to assemble, 


to believe, and to dissent without fear from 
the conformities of the day. 


AVC stands for the constitutional guar mtees 


of equality for all regardless of race, color, 


ancestry, national origin, and religion. 


Government and Liberty 
I. The Nation's Freedom--The Bill of Rights 


1. We affirm the basic right of allAmeri- 
cans to due process of law, therights to 
counsel and to freedom from unlawf ul 
search and seizure. We oppose all efforts 
to suppress freedom to believe speak, wiite, 
assemble, criticize, and dissent. 


2. Weuwurge the passage and enforcement. 
of Federal legislation and regulations which : 
will insure to the citizens of the United 
States and of the several States the full 
measure of their privileges and immunities 
of due process of law and the equal protec- 
tion of the laws guaranteed to them by-the 
Constitution, regardless of race, color, an- 
cestry, national origin, religion, or sex. 


3. In furtherance of the decision of the 
U. S&S. Supreme Court calling upon t he 
States to integrate their school systems 
“with all deliberate speed," we urge the 
passage of Federal legislation which will: 


a. Direct Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare to give technical assis- 
tance to communities engaged in integration 
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as well as draw up plans for any community 
which has failed to initiate such integration 


plans. 


b. Give the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare the further duty of seeking assis- 
tance from the Attorney General to enfor ce 
the abovethrough all legal means at hand. 


c. Provide Federal funds to help support 
school systems deprived of State financing 
because of State or local laws designed to 
hinder or evade integration. 


d. Empower Attorney General to seek 
injunctions or proceed under law on behalf 
of persons claiming deprivation of civil nights 
or liberties. 


4. We urge enactment of Federal, Sta te, 
and local legislation to prevent discrimina- 
tion, whether through segregation or o ther- 
wise, because of race, color, na- 
tional origin, ancestry, religion, or 
old age mdalsothe denial of equal opportunity in: 


a. Voting: (1) by abolition of poll tax and 
and any other undue restriction of voting 
rights; (2) by legislation which mak es 
mandawory for all State voting registrars 
to maintain their records; (3) by legislation 
empowering the Justice Department to obtain 
such records under orders from any Federal 
District Court. 


b. Housing: By legislation aimed at c ut- 
ting off Government aid to builders practicing 
racial or religious discrimination. 


c. Employment: By creation of a Federal 
Commission on equal job opportunity under 
Government contracts; and other legislation 
at all levels aimed against segregation i n 
employment. 


3 
5. We urge inclusion in all Federal legis- 
lation making loans or grants to states, mu - 
nicipalities or private institutions, of a pro- 


vision requiring these loans or grants to be 


used without discrimination on the basis of 
race, color, ancestry, national origin, reli- 


gion or sex (recognizing, however, the right 
of any institution to limit its religious s.er- 
vice to the members of ia particular reli- 
gious denomination orto limit its ser- 
vices to the members of one sex). . ' 


6. We urge protection by Federal law of 
all members of the Armed Forces from phys- 
ical violence because of race, color, an- 
cestry, national origin or religion; we urge 
making lynching a Federal crime, as_ well 
as making provisions for compensation to 
the families of lynching victims; we favor 
Federal legislation makingit a crime to 
bomb or to conspire to bomb school, church 
and public and quasi-public property. 


II, The Nation's Government 


1. Freedom of Information: The right of 
the people to full knowledge of govern- 
mental affairs must not be abridged, ex- 
cept where disclosure would imperil the 
national security or where disclosure. 
would, without substantial public bene- 
fit, encroach on the right of the individual 
to personal liberty or freedom. 


2. Congress: We urge changes in rule s 
of the Congress of the United States which 
will make it possible for the majority of 
members to vote cloture or close debate 
on legislation after a reasonable period, 
and which will make merit, not tenure a- 
lone, the standard to be used in selection 
of committee chairmen. 


3. District of Columbia: We urge that the 
District of Columbia receive the right to full 
local self-government; right to represen - 
tation in the electoral college in propor- 


tion toits population; right to elect Sena- 
tors and Representations.in Congress in the 
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as the states; a fixed annual contribution in lieu 
of real and personal property taxes on Federall y 
owned property within the District. 


Ill. Housing and Urban Affairs 


A. An enlarged and vigorous middle income rro- 
gram, both publicly owned and Government stimu- 
lated as well as privately sponsored, is the best 
method of meeting the needs of an evergrowing 
middle class. 


B. Eliminate all racial discrimination in the 
building, sale and real estate tax abatement. 


IV. Labor 


Legislation must require unions to admit to 
membership qualified applicants without regard 
to race, color, ancestry, national origin, re- 
ligion, and sex. 


V. Indian Rights 


We oppose revocation of commitments entered 
into by treaty between the U. S. Government 
or the Government of any state and the various 
Indian tribes. 


We support all efforts (a) to safeguard In- 
dian lands and resources from exploitation 
and expropriation in violation of treaty righ ts 
and (b) to make the Indian tribes capable of 
supporting themselves from the proper develop- 
ment of their resources. We support adequate 
health and educational services for the Indian 
reservations as well as training in modern in- 
dustrial and management skills to enhance the 
opportunities for better living and the ability 
of the Indian tribes to marage their own affairs. 


We also support social services to those 
Indians who desire to live outside their tribal 
reservations so as to assist them in adopting 
themselves especially to urban living and to 
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protect them against discrimination and bostility 
in their new environment. 


VETERANS AND ARMED FORCES 
AFFAIRS PLATPORM 


I. Veterans’ Benefits 


Veterans’ benefits should be administered wth- 
out regard to race, creed, color, sex, or nation- 
al origin. Since benefits are a Federal responsi- 
bility, uniform standards of administration and 
compensation should be appliedthroughout the 
nation. 


II, Veterans’ Housing 


AVC urges that the President's Executive Qder 
11063, which borbids racial discrimination in the 
sale or lease of housing by persons who obtained 
a commitment after November 20, 1962 for GI lan 


guarantees on purchase of housing, be aiministered 


vigorously to fulfill its purpose, and, in addition, 
be broadened to apply to all housing financed in 
whole or in part by funds of: institutions aided by 
the Federal government through loan insurance or 
guarantee, or other government financial aid. 


Ill. Non-Service Treatment in V. A. 
Hospitals 


In many areas of the country, especially inthe 
South, veteran members of minority groups can- 
not obtain adequate medical treatment at any 
price at other than VA hospitals. In other areas 
local health facilities are insufficient to co pe 
with the increasing needs of the country. 


IV. Segregation in the Armed Forces 


We maintain that no assignments of any per- 
sonnel should be made to overseas posts onthe 
basis of segregation because of color, religion, 
ancestry, or national origin. 
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VI. Military Manpower, Reserve Forces 
and National Security 


AVC believes that any Reserve program, p re- 
sent and future, which does not completely re- 
voke segregation in the Armed Forces is incom- 
patible with democratic ideals and frustrates the 
moral fiber of our society. It is essential for 
the future security of this nation that our manpo- 
wer resources be used for the defense of our way 
of life without regard to regional prejudices. We 
urge therefore, that an anti-segregation amend- 
ment be added to the Reserve law, and the Con- 
gress prohibit racial segregation in any Federally 
recognized and /or Federally aided National Guad 
unit. 


CIVIL RIGHTS RESOLUTIONS (June 1963) 


I. Integration of American Society --AVC 
Solidarity with Struggle for Racial 
Equality 


Twenty years ago, when AVC was founded, the 
achievement of equality in every aspect of life- 
legal, cultural, economic and social - for all 
Americans regardless of race, color, creed of 
national origin became one of the main goals of 
our organization. 


In particular, our first platform adopted at Les 
Moines in 1946, the revision of our platform in 
1953 at Atlantic City and numerous resolutions and 
and actions of AVC have spelled out over more 
than fifteen years the meaning and scope of in- 
tegration and of theequality of rights guaranteed 
under our Constitution. 


Twenty years have passed and much progress 
has been made in attainment of our goal but 
progress has been often painfully slow; we an- 
not in truth say that our goal of an integrated 
American society which treats equally all of its 
members without regard to race, creed, coloror 
national origin has been attained. AVC notes 
with sympathy the ever increasing intensity , 
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militancy and scope of the struggle fof equal 
rights and an integrated society. 


AVC will continue to participate in this strug- 
gle and do all within its means to bring about 
its victoriuos conclusion. On this its Twentieth 
Anniversary AVC zealously rededicstes itself to 
the task of integration of American society so 
that all its members can equally enjoy the life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness which the Con- 
stitution promises to all. 


Only total integration of our society will over- 
come the poison of racism and religious preju- 
dice which still threaten injury to the well-being 
of the American people. AVC sharply condemns 
acts of violence which are constantly committed 
against those seeking to bring about racial inte- 
gration and equality in our society. It calls 
upon all citizens and upon the Governments of 
all the States, counties and municipalities to 
cease persecution, whether by abuse of the po- 
lice power or of the judicial process. 


AVC calls upon the Federal and State Govern- 
ments to protect rights of protest and free speech 
It calls upon the Federal Government to use its 
Armed Forces as well as its power over the purse, 
if and where necessary, to assure constitutional 
rights of every American. 


IT. imination in Housing 


AVC notes with satisfaction that by his Exec- 
utive Order of the Fall of 1962 the Presdidnt has 
publicly established non-descrimination in hous- 
ing as a principle of federal housing law. The 
step taken byhim in applying this principle was 
only a modest one of limited application, and 
long delayed. 


The field of application of the Executive Omer 
excludes all housing built prior to its date. In 
order to open up all housing which has ben con- 
structed, rented, bought or sold with direct or 
indirect financial aid of the Federal government, 
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any persmon account of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. 


4. To prohibit by law discrimination in respect 


of all housing construction, rental, sale, or 


acquisition of which is directly or indirectly 
federally financed or supported. 


9. To protect effectively the voting rights of 


all citizens, in particular by making six years 
of education at a public or at an accredited pxi- 
vate school conclusive evidence of a voter’ s 
or prospective voter's qualification under any 
literacy or voter qualification test, by provid- 
ing for the appointment of registration and vot- 
ing referees and by granting preference inthe 
federal courts to all voting rights cases. 


6. To enace legislation forbidding any person 
or firm to sell any commodity or service, on 
the basis race, creed, color, or national origin. 


IV. Executive Action to Enforce Civil Rights 


AVC calls upon the President and his Admini- 
stration to take virorous action to abolish and 
suppress discrimination, whether by segrega- 
tion or other wise, on account of race, creed, 
color or national origin throughout the United 
States and in particular throughout the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 


Complaints of discriminatory action of segre- 
gated activities are still being heard in respect 
of the executive branch and in particular the 
Armed Forces; we mention especially the Na- 
tional Guard, ROTC, and other Reserve pro- 
grams. Though progress has been made, it is 
clear tht even in the civilian branch of the 
Armed Forces, members of minority groups and 
in particular Negroes still do not occupy their 
proper share of higher positions and are still 
largely confined to menial and clerical jo bs 
of non-professional character. Still mo re 
energetic action than that taken heretofore, 
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it is necessary, and we consider it feasible, to 
take the following further steps: 


l. 

Order to all housing built, rented, bought or 
sold with funds wholly or partially provided by 
financial institutions which are in any way in- 
sured, regulated or supervised by the Federal 
Government. 


2. To extend the provisions of the Executive. 
b 
the Order or at least to housing. built since B33. 


3. To activate fully the_persuasion and con- 


ciliation activities provided for in the Execu - 
tive Order by appointing the members of. and 


adequately staffing the commission set up un- | 
der the Order for this purpose and which is now 
chaired by former Governor Lawrence. 


III. Civil Rights Legislation 


Assembled in National Convention to commem- 
orate the Twentieth Anniversary of its founding 
and the Centenary of the Emancipation Proclam- 
ation, AVC calls upon the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States speedily to enact comprehensive civil 
rights legislation to close the gaps left open in 
the 1957 law and to go further. AVC calls upon 
the Congress in particular: 


l. To enact Title II, deleted from the 1957 . 


civil rights legislation, so as to authorize the 

Attorney General of the United States broadly . 

to take all necessary legal action toredress 
all denials and violations of and to enforce the 

civil rights of every American. 


2. To enact a Fair Employment Practices Act 


to be executed by a Commission with broad . 
powers of investigation, subpoena and enforce- 
ment, and with penalties: for violation of law. 


3. To provide for withholding of Federal funds 
from any state, local or private activity or pro- 
gram which in any way discriminates against 
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especially by the Civil Service Com- 
mission and Executive agencies, is needed to 
overcome this situation. 


We call upon the President to implement the rec- 
ommendations of the U. S. Civil Rights Commis~- 
sion. We urge the Commissioners to exercise 
their acknowledged authority to issue regulations 
requiring non-discrimination in housing in the 
District of Columbia. We support the recommen- 
dations of the Civil Rights Commission that fede- 
ral funds be withheld from the State of Mississi- 
ppi and institutions, which practice segregation 
or discrimination. 


While we have called upon the Congress to 
enact a broad program of civil rights legisla- 
tion, we simultaneously call upon the Admin- 
istration to accomplish everything in the same 
directions that can be accomplished by admin- 
strative means. . While at the beginning of its 
term the Administration emphasized the scope 
os possible administrative action, the powers 
of the Executive have not been used tot he 
fullest possible extent. To the degree that 
executive power has been allowed to lie fal- 
low, the Administration must share with Con- 
gress the responsibility for the failure to at- 
tain the integration of American society. 


V. Civil Rights Commission 


AVC commends toe U. S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission for its keen analysis and courageous 
proposals for solution of the problems raised 
by evils of discrimination and denials of civil 
rights to many of our fellow Americans. 


AVC urges the Congress to make the Civ il 
Rights Commission a permanent Government 
agency and to pass the necessary legislation 
during the current session. 
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RESOLUTION ON FAIR HOUSING 


The District of Columbia, as you know, now has a Fair 
Housing Ordinance, which became effective on January 20, 1964. 
The American Veterans Committee now respectfully addresses each 
of the governing bodies of the local governments in Metropolitan 
Washington area of Maryland and Virginia to urge consideration 
of a similar fair housing ordinance to govern in the respective 
jurisdictions. 


Our organization, whose guiding principle has been "Citi- 
zens First, Veterans Second," believes that housing should be 
open to all persons without regard for their race or religion, 
and we conclude that the open occupancy principle should govern 
in the Nation's Capital and its environs. And we have consi- 
dered this matter of such importance that both the national 
and local organization of the American Veterans Committee have 
joined together to make this recommendation. 


Whether the county councils or other independent local 
bodies adopt such an ordinance may necessarily be resolved 
differently in different jurisdictions. But the goal of all, 
we have concluded after careful study of the matter for more 
than a decade, is to bar no person on account of his race or 
religion -- if the American promise is to be fulfilled. 


We have been greatly heartened during the last year by 
the pronouncements of former President Eisenhower, the late 
President Kennedy, and President Johnson that our commitment 
to our neighbor that we do not discriminate against him on ac- 
count of his race is a moral commitment. This basis for non- 
discrimination thus gains a proper footing with the legal and 
constitutional guarantee of "equal protection of the laws" and 
the economic conclusion that a community and a nation suffer 
when some of its citizens are restricted in their contribution 


to the economy. 


We enclose for convenience a booklet on the District 
Commissioners’ Fair Housing Ordinance. 


Paul Cooke 
National Chairman 


Frank E. G. Weil 
Chapter Chairman 
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March 20, 1964 


Montgomery County Council 
Rockville, 
Maryland 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The American Veterans Committee (AVC) calls to your 
attention the attached resolution on fair housing, urges 
your formal consideration of it, and respectfully invites 


your revly. 
Sincerely yours, 


oy aes ™\ } 


‘Paul Cooke 
National Chairman 
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Frank E. G. Weil 
Chairman, D. C. Chapter 


Lecture #1: The Open Occupancy Community: A Survey 


New School Course; Black and White in the American City 
Chaired by Morris Milgram 


Definition of Open Occupancy Housing. That housing which is open to 
all, regardless of race, creed, color, etc. Open occupancy housing is 
not that housing which is intended only for Negroes. However, there is 
an unwritten law in real estate, that housing is for whites only unless 
specified, then it is for Negroes only. There are now laws which say 
this is illegal, but the change is scarcely noticable. 


Housing is the last stronghold of segregation, The Executive Order, has, 

to some degree, abolished the unwritten law, but as Martin Luther Ling says 
ofthis order: the administration has retreated from a battlefield of honor, 
At present, the housing starts since the order is unkown, All in all, the 
order is a significant step, but more psychologically than legally -- it 

may give courage to builders and buyers alike. Most builders and agents 

will try to preserve the status quo, and until hard-pressed, they will ignore 


reality 


Milgram stated here, in answer to a question, that yes, the housing starts 
would probably be lower. 


Interracial Developments. Milgram's first example was housing which in- 

advertently became truly interracial. In Glen Cliff, in San Diego, Cal., 
the FHA pressured a builder into opening up his development. As a result, ; 
and because the man made no attempt to attract white buyers, the distribution : 


was 150 Negro families, 2 white families. The buildings began to be run | 
down, the owner lost money and sold out to speculators. A woman came in 
and got the idea of renting to all white. Some of the tenants were evicted, 
she fixed up the buildings and rented to whites. Then she discovered, to 
her surprise, that the whites did net at all mind moving into a house 

where their next-door neighbors were Negro. The development is now 2/3 
white, and 1/3 Negro. At that time, Milgram himself would have said it 

was impossible. (The year was ) He visited the development and met 

one woman, a white Southerner from Tennessee, whose best friend was in 
truth, a Negro, He was surprised, but fo out that Southerners thought 

(at that time) that all housing in the North was integrated, and that it 


was a case. of when in :Rome . . . 


: 
‘ 


In California, there are other cases. Eichler, the biggest building in 
the Bay area* builds about 900 units a year on open occupancy basis. 

His housing was opened up when F, Williams, Jr., a lawyer, attempted to 
get a house and was refused. Williams made a fuss all over California, 
and the development was opened up. When asked now what effect race has 
had on his business, Eighler states unequivequally, no. There are always 
other factors affecting business, especially’ the real estate business, but 4 
race has hever been one. This particular development of Eichler's is now 
slightly higher non-white, but most of his developments have a relatively 


low percentage. ; 


There are actually about 50 successfully integrated communities in the 
country. Concord Park and Greenbelt Knoll were the first two of Milgram's =| 
projects. Concord was planned for the Philadelphia area in 1954. It is 


actually located right outside the city. At first, 5% of the lookers were 
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Negroes, and Negroes moved into the model homes. Whites liked the homes, 
but asked, why are you renting to Negroes? The development moved quickly 
toward all Negro occupancy and Milgram decided that he must take the advice 
of the Friends Committee and set up a "fair housing pattern" or else he 
would simple create another ghetto. He then promised the customers a 55%- 
45% distribution. Whites evidently were willing to buy when promised that 
they would still be in a majority; and the Negroes were willing to accept 
these percentages. The development was completely sold in 3-years, and 
would haveé'’sold more quickly, if the "quota" was set earlier. (At time 
lag cuts the profits, among other things). Milgram set up a 3-yr. resale 
agreement: that for 3 years the company would handle all resales. Their 
houses were good houses, in that they were authorized to sell at $12,000 
while comparable houses, with the same footage, area, number of rooms, etc., 
sold nearby for $11,500. Of the people who bought maybe 11% were "crusaders"; 
52% not crusaders, but just people wanting housing, The balance were 
bothered to some degree at living in interracial neighborhoods, but their 
_ desire for a suitable house that they could afford was the important and 
overriding factor. (See attached - Suburb Where Everyone's Welcome, for 


details on Concord Park). 


Greenbelt Knoll, the other development is different -- the houses sell for 
$25,000 to $40,000 and the small community of 19 houses is made up of 
professional people, who for a long time had been looking for an inter- 
racial community. This development was sold out in two years. This is 
where Milgram makes his present home, — 


In Chicago, "the most reactionary city outside the South" there are several 
interracial projects (see flier attached) York Center is one 3 there is 
also a New York Life Insurance housing project built admost in the hear t 
of Chicago's ghetto. The first buildings were almost 100% Negro; then 
owners decided to attract white buyers. Following this, the owner, a 
member of a Presbyterian congregation with an open occupancy covenent, 
"sot religion" and the last building ended up about 50% white. This 
community has stayed at these percentages, perhaps helped by the fact that 
the development is large, and sets up a community in itself. 

and publicly assisted ? 
Housing Statistics. 80.3% of all public housing/is segregated. 34% of 
all Negroes who live in public housing live in integrated facilities. The 
criteria for integration in these places, is that there be two non-while 
families, one of which is Negro, : 


Deerfield. " the exciting thing about Deerfield is not the opposition, 

but the support." (See attached, Homes Without Hate.) On February 22, 

the case comes up before the Supreme Court on a writ of certiori, at which 
time the Court must deside whether they will hear the case. If the Court 
decides to hear it, the case is eernsideree expected to be won. The decision 
could possible as important as the one on school desegregation, in that 

it would deny communities the right to use their power of "eminent domain” 
to keep Negroes out. 


Question period. Q. Were the sites picked with deliberate intent? A. No, 
except for tne first initial projects, MCD does not huild except where 
invited by a civic group, usually a religious or social group. In Chicago 
(Deerfield) they were invited by the Friends. 


2. What is the proportion of Negro to White in Concord Park now that 


the three year resale agreement is over? A. It has gone up. Milgram 


Ul 
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extended his answer here, explaining that there is great pressure from 


the Negro housing market on the integregated areas, which does lessen 
when new areas open up, i.e. Levittown, Ordinarily, Negroes will pay 
more in the integrated areas than whites, so the realtors bring Negroes 


into the area. 
Q. In Deerfield, if inhabitants had been informed, wouldn't this have been 


better? A. No., for instance, the land was hard enough to get, and when 
someone knows you want the land, they are going to give you a high price 


anyway. 
builder, 


They wouldn't even have sold if they knew the intention of the 
The word got out a little too early; the "stereotype" had no 


time to be destroyed. 


The Migration of the '50's. There was an increase of 50% in the Negro 
population of the Northern cities, with an opposite trend in the suburbs. 
Washington, D.C. for instance, is now 54% Negro (with an all-white "center 
city" area), Baltimore, New Orleans, have Negro populations of about 35%. 
Other large cities, like Cleveland, '. » nave Negro 
populations of + or more. At present the = percentage of Negroes in the 
U.S. in 11.5. 13,000.000 of the Negroes are Urban; 5,064,000 are rural. 
Most of the urban Negroes have recently come from the rural South. The 
birth rate of this urban Negro population is greater than the white, so 

by this rate alone, discounting further migration, the Negro population 
will continue to increase substantially in cities; in New York City the — 
population of Negroes has risen 24 times since 1940. San Francisco and 
Oakland: are moving toward 52% minority population in 1980 if the present 
trend continues, With this trend solidyting the Negro ghettos, it is 
possible, and will become more so, in cities like Chicago, Newark, New 
York, to be born, work live and die without ever coming into real contact 
with a white person. And these ghettos remain the centers of low-income 
living, with all its accompanying problems. 


Washington, D.C. has a closed center-city area. These were virtually 
lily-white, and remain so, even though a few years back the state 
department made a fuss, and managed to get 8 families of diplomats located 
in these areas. However, the real estate people would simply not cooperate, . 
In Washington, as in states like Rhode Island, there never have been 
developments with new buildings sold to Negroes. 


The Negroes in the metropolitan areas will continue the present trend 
toward the large cities becoming centers of depressed areas. According 
to Milgram, once the "white noose" in the suburbs is broken, these 
people who are about to "flee" to the suburbs will not move, since -the 
"oroblem" they are fleeing will follow them, and they will remain in the 
cities, to give some stability to the now rapidly changing neighborhoods. 


Areas of feeling. In the South and Mid-West, hostility is highest, in 
North and West, people have relatively high receptibity to integration, 
In 1956,°58% of the poeple in the North and West wouldn't object to 
having a Negro live next door. (For further information, contact the 
Dept of National Opinion and Research at the University of Chicago, which: 


conducted this survey.) 


Problems of integration. Those of eye, statistics, and "mind." In the mind 


. 
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"mind" context, Milgram brought our attention to the poem "Dark Testament" 
(see reading list), with the lines: 


and swapped the wooden selling block for 
ghetto and gun 


Negroes instinctively distrust, or hate whites. James Baldwin states 
in his article"Letter from a region in my mind" that they hate them; 
Murray (who ) from a survey conducted at Howard University, asking 
students if they automatically distrusted a white, found that 9 out of 


LO did. 


Questions: Why can't you buy sites openly? A.. Not availble if open. 

In fact, most major land purchases, like those for industries, etc., are 
done quietly, becuase once someone know why the land is desired, as in 

the case of large factories, they figure you want the land, and can pay 

for it, and try to make you pay as much as possible. However, in the 

case of building interracial housing, it depends somewhat on the community. 
The MCD development in Princeton was open from the very beginning. 


Q. What were the most frequent complaints given by people as to why they 


wouldn't buy. A..Actually, most people didn't say, they just didn't buy. 
Often the property value scare comes up, and the various stereotypes. 


Conclusion, The picture is not actually as bad as sketched, as bad 


news is news, good new is not -- for instance, in places like Chapel 
Hill, N.C., at the University of North Carolina, students can live in 
integrated dorms. And in many other communities, people are adjusting and 


not fleeing. 
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Has Broad Scope 


More Low-Income Aids — 


The 1964 Housing Bill; now before 
Congress, gives major emphasis to the 
housing needs of low- and moderate- 
income families. The following are some 
of the highlights: 

Low-rent public housing. An additional 
240,000 units would be provided over a 
four-year period. Of the 60,000-unit 
average per year, 35,000 would be new 
construction; 15,000 would be provided 
by purchase and rehabilitation of existing 
housing; and 10,000 would be made 
available by leasing existing accommo- 
dations. 

“Rent Supplements.” A new program 
would provide for payment of rent sup- 
plements, up to 24 months, for displaced 
low- and moderate-income families, and 
for elderly individuals, to pay the differ- 
ence between 20 per cent of their in- 
comes and rentals necessary for adequate 
housing. Also, additional contributions 
could be made to public housing authori- 
ties—up to $120 per year (now permitted 
for elderly tenants)—to provide housing 
at below-average rentals for very low- 
income displaced persons. 

Single persons. Low-income displaced 
single persons generally would become 
eligible for public housing (now limited 
to those single persons who are elderly 
or handicapped). 


Other Programs 


The bill would add $1.4 billion to the 
authorization for urban renewal grants, 
estimated to meet new project needs for 
two years. FHA home mortgage limits 
would be raised (from $25,000 to 
$30,000 on single homes). New pro- 
grams would allow comprehensive plan- 
ning and development of entire “New 
Towns” and subdivisions. A Department 
of Housing and Community Develop- 
ment, with Cabinet status, would be 
created. 
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1964 Housing Act New Fair Housing Laws 


In Mid- and Far-West 


Defeats in Seattle and Tacoma 


Fair housing continued on the march during recent weeks, with attention 
focused on the mid- and far-West. King County, in the State of Washington, 
became the first county in the nation to enact a fair housing law; and ordinances 
affecting the private housing market were adopted in St. Louis, Mo., Grand 


Coming Soon! 
Fair Housing Handbook 


The first manual for fair housing 
groups is scheduled to come off the 
press June 15, under the joint spon- 
sorship of the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing 
and the American Friends Service 
Committee. 

Designed as a practical reference, 
here are a few of the activities for 
which guidelines are suggested: organ- 
izing a committee; getting a program 
going and moving ahead; how to 
locate available housing; how to make 
contact with homeseekers; getting 
ready for new neighbors, and sugges- 
tions on things to do—and not to do— 
when they have moved in; action to 
keep neighborhoods inclusive. 

Also included are detailed sugges- 
tions for conducting a “Good Neigh- 
bor” pledge signing campaign and 
using it as part of a long-range pro- 
gram; a description of “Operation 
Windowshop”; and guidelines for “‘test- 
ing” and direct action projects. 

Separate sections deal with the 
“myths”; religious pronouncements; 
coverage of the Executive Order and 
ways to use it and the fair housing 
laws; national organizations which 
may be helpful; and a comprehensive 
bibliography. 

This 48-page illustrated booklet is 
priced at 50¢ each. If sufficient pre- 
publication orders are received imme- 
diately, it will be possible to offer it 
at 35¢ each for quantity orders of 
100 or more. Let us hear from you! 


Rapids, Mich., and 
Peoria, IIl. 

A measure to prohibit “panic ped- 
dling” was passed by the City of Wichita, 
Kan. And in Detroit, Mich., as a result 
of court action instituted by NAACP, a 
circuit judge riled. that a_ so-called 
“Homeowners’ Rights*Ordinance,” which — 
would guarantee an owner freedom to 
discriminate (Trends, Nov.-Dec., 1963), 
may not be placed on a referendum 
ballot. 


Beloit, Wis., 


Setbacks 

On the ;other hand, several setbacks 
occurred. On April 9, the Rhode Island 
House of Representatives killed proposed 
fair housing legislation by a vote of 61 
to 32. In Tacoma, Wash., a five-months- 
old fair housing ordinance was struck 
down 3 to 1 in a referendum. In Seattle 
(located in King County), city voters 
rejected proposed legislation by more 
than 2 to 1. And in New York State, 
two measures designed to strengthen the 
enforcement powers of the State Com- 
mission on Human Rights died in com- 
mittee. 

A crucial contest is shaping up in 
California, where sufficient signatures 
were obtained on initiative petitions to 
place on the ballot an amendment to the 
state constitution which would strike 
down existing anti-bias housing laws and 
which would forbid such legislation in 
the future. Similar petitions are being 
circulated in Illinois. 


The New Laws 
King County, Wash. The first county 
fair housing law in the United States 
became effective March 3. It bars dis- 
crimination in housing located in the 
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New Legislation 


(Continued from page 1) 


county’s unincorporated areas (excludes 
Seattle). Covers all sales and _ rentals 
except the rental of an apartment in an 
owner-occupied two-family house and the 
rental of rooms in private residences. 
Building lots are covered. The law applies 
to owners, real estate brokers and sales- 
men, mortgage lenders, and to advertis- 
ing. Violators will be liable to fines up 
to $250, or 90 days in jail. 

Complaints will be handled through the 
King County Sheriff’s office. Sheriff Jack 
Porter told the press that investigations 
will be conducted in the usual manner, 
and that if evidence indicates the law 
has been violated cases will be turned 
over to the County Prosecutor for court 
action. 


Unanimous Vote 


The Board of County Commissioners 
passed the law by a unanimous vote, fol- 
lowing seven hours of testimony. About 
60 persons spoke in favor, and 20—mostly 
real estate brokers and apartment house 
operators—against. 

Some dramatic moments occurred dur- 
ing the testimonials as parents took the 
floor to speak in behalf of the welfare 
of their children. Several mothers ex- 
pressed distress because their families 
were being “culturally deprived” by un- 
written laws which bar them from know- 
ing Negroes as neighbors. 

Robert Belote, an ex-Southerner, said 
he wanted to see his children grow up 
with fewer “prejudices than their father 
had.” Mr. Belote told the commissioners: 
“I suppose I will carry my prejudice 
against the colored with me the rest of 
my life. But my four children are yet 
unaware that discrimination exists. I ask 
for legal support to sustain their present 
belief that Negroes are no different than 
the rest of society.” 

Adoption of the King County law 
came just one week before the Seattle 
proposal, upon which it was modeled, 
was rejected by that city’s voters. The 
Attorney General of the State of Wash- 
ington has ruled that the county law 
cannot be subjected to a referendum. 


Broad Coverage 

St. Louis, Mo. On Jan. 31, the Board 
of Aldermen of St. Louis passed a far- 
reaching fair housing ordinance by a 
vote of 15 to 4. Effective Feb. 6, dis- 
crimination is barred in the sale or rental 
of all housing, including building lots, 
except for the rental of rooms in private 
residences. The ordinance applies to 
owners, real estate brokers and salesmen, 
and to mortgage lenders, and includes a 
prohibition against “panic peddling.” Vio- 
lators will be liable to fines up to $500, 
or One year in prison, or both. 

Enforcement jurisdiction is given to 
the St. Louis Council on Human Rela- 
tions, which is empowered to receive and 
investigate complaints, to attempt settle- 
ment by conciliation, and to hold public 
hearings. If conciliation efforts fail, the 
Council may then refer cases to the City 
Counselor for court action. 


Community Support 


A number of neighborhood groups in 
St. Louis joined religious, civil rights, 
labor and civic organizations in support- 
ing the campaign for a fair housing 
ordinance. “I’ve always thought of this 
issue in terms of railroad tracks running 
through the community, with some people 
on one side and other people arbitrarily 
on the other because of their color,” 
commented the president of the Inter- 
Association of Neighborhood Organiza- 
tions. “This bill removes those tracks.” 

Elmer C. Carlisle, vice president of the 
Real Estate Board of Metropolitan St. 
Louis, told the press he did not expect 
the ordinance to bring great changes 
(St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Feb. 2, 1964). 
He said he had opposed the ordinance on 
the ground it infringed upon an owner’s 
right to sell to whoever he pleased, but 
that he had favored the “panic peddling” 
provisions. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. This city’s new 
fair housing ordinance became effective 
on Dec. 23, 1963. It covers sales or 
rentals by persons who own or control 
three or more building lots or housing 
units, whether or not they are contiguous. 
The accommodations may be separate 
houses or multiple dwellings with three 
or more units, except that rentals in 
owner-occupied buildings with five or less 
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apartments are exempt. The ordinance 
applies to real estate brokers and sales- 
men, mortgage lending institutions, and 
advertising. Violators will be subject to 
fines up to $100, or 90 days in jail, or 
both. 

Enforcement will be by the Grand 
Rapids Human Relations Commission, 
with powers similar to those provided 
under the St. Louis ordinance, with pro- 
vision for the City Attorney to institute 
court action in cases where conciliation 
efforts are unsuccessful. 


No Enforcement Powers 


Beloit, Wis. A less comprehensive 
measure was adopted by the Beloit City 
Council during January. Discrimination 
is prohibited in the sale or rental of 
housing, excluding rentals in one, two, 
and three-family buildings except when 
such buildings are in a development of 
10 or more built on contiguous land. 
Building lots also are covered. The ordi- 
nance applies to owners, real estate brok- 
ers and salesmen, mortgage lenders, and 
to advertising. 

Administrative jurisdiction is given to 
the Beloit Human Relations Commission, 
with action limited to investigation, con- 
ciliation and the holding of public 
hearings. 

Narrow Scope 


Peoria, Ill. Adopted by the City Coun- 
cil on Dec. 30, 1963, this measure applies 
in limited fashion only to licensed real 
estate brokers. It bars discrimination in 
advertising and in providing or arranging 
for mortgage loans. It also prohibits 
“panic peddling.” Violators will be sub- 
ject to loss of their city and possibly 
state licenses. 

Enforcement will be by a Fair Housing 
Board, which is authorized to investigate 
complaints, hold hearings, and attempt 
adjustment by conciliation. If unsuccess- 
ful, the Board may recommend to the 
City Manager that the respondent’s city 
license be revoked. In addition, the Cor- 
poration Counsel may file a complaint 
with the official state licensing agency, 
requesting revocation of the guilty party’s 
state license. 

Reports from Peoria indicate that 
while civil rights supporters are disturbed 
by the narrow scope of the ordinance, at 
least some regard it as a small step in the 
right direction. Peoria is a heavily indus- 
trialized city of 105,000, with a metro- 
politan population of some 200,000. It is 
said to have the highest percentage of 
Negro professionals of any city in down- 
state Illinois. 

Wichita, Kan. An anti-panic peddling 
ordinance was adopted by this city’s 
Board of Commissioners in late Febru- 
ary and became effective March 3, 1964. 
It also forbids economic reprisal against 
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WHO SPEAKS FOR THE HOUSING INDUSTRY? 


“I can no longer morally live at peace with myself, for I am split with one side of me yearn- 
ing to see that all can have the same rights of citizenship; and the other side of me realizing 
that to go it alone would be economic suicide.”— MAL SHERMAN, Baltimore realtor and NAREB 


director. 


Who speaks for the nation’s real estate 
industry? 

The retiring president of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards 
(NAREB) says that government pressure 
for open occupancy housing hasn’t hurt 
business (Dallas Morning News, Sept. 4, 
1963), and cites with approval cases of 
successful integration. | 

At the same time, he and his successor 
are promoting NAREB’s “Property Own- 
ers’ Bill of Rights” (which holds that 
owners have a “right” to practice or not 
to practice racial or religious discrimina- 
tion, as they please), and are urging the 
real estate fraternity to fight fair housing 
legislation—which they have labeled 
“forced housing.” 

“Social acceptance cannot be legis- 
lated,” NAREB president Edward E. 
Mendenhall maintains. “The achievement 
of social consent will automatically solve 
any housing problem which may exist.” 

“We turned a deaf ear to that kind of 
reasoning a long time ago,” replies 
William F. White, executive director of 
the Brokers’ Institute of the Greater Bos- 
ton Real Estate Board (Boston Globe, 
March 1, 1964). The Brokers’ Institute 
was represented among the seven leaders 
of the industry who testified in favor of 
sweeping amendments to broaden the 
Massachusetts fair housing law (Trends, 
Jan.-Feb., 1963). “We are doing every- 
thing in our power to support the fair 
housing laws in Massachusetts,” Mr. 
White declares. 


Split and Confusion 


There is mounting evidence of split 
and confusion in the real estate fraternity 
on the question of open housing. Despite 
significant breaks in the ranks, industry- 
led campaigns to strike down anti-bias 
housing laws or to prevent the passage 
of new legislation appear to be accel- 
erating. 

At the same time, endorsement of the 
principle of equal opportunity in housing 
is widely expressed by members of the 
real estate profession—usually with the 
proviso that it be achieved by education, 
not by law. 

Increasingly state real estate associa- 
tions are heeding the call of NAREB 
officials and are spearheading drives for 
referendums to kill fair housing legisla- 
tion. But in some states local boards and 
individual realtor members are actively 
opposing the referendum campaigns. In 
California, members of an ad hoc com- 


mittee of “realtors for fair housing” are 
pressing their colleagues to “give the law 


a fair trial,’ and are fighting their state 


association’s effort to strike down fair 
housing legislation by popular vote. 

Last fall, the New York State Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards called on its 
members to work for crippling amend- 
ments to the state’s fair housing legisla- 
tion. Two months later, the Long Island 
Real Estate Board pledged it would urge 
its constituents to comply with the law, 
and warned them that violations would 
make them liable to disciplinary action 
under the board’s code of ethics. 

And in Illinois, where real estate inter- 
ests are pressing for a referendum to 
prevent fair housing legislation, the Real 
Estate Association of Carbondale, repre- 
senting all brokerage firms in the city, 
issued a unanimous policy statement de- 
claring that “the facilities and services of 
their offices shall be equally available to 
all persons, regardless of race, color or 
creed.” 

The Carbondale resolution cited re- 
quests of the late President John F. 
Kennedy to end discriminatory practices 
in the sale and rental of housing, and 
Joseph R. Ragsdale, president of the 
Real Estate Association, said the policy 
decision was an effort to meet possible 
racial problems rather than wait for them 
to occur. 


The Line Shifts 


The once-hard line laid down by the 
industry is shifting as experience refutes 
old myths. Opposition to early fair hous- 
ing laws was based primarily on the 
contention that a governmental ban on 
discrimination would damage business— 
that the entry of nonwhite families into 
all- or predominantly-white neighbor- 
hoods would inevitably result in a drop 
in property values. 

“Depreciation occurs only when prop- 
erty owners flock from the area, dumping 
their property,” NAREB’s retiring presi- 
dent Daniel F. Sheehan said in Dallas 


last September. He backed up his point 


by citing a recently integrated neighbor- 
hood. “A realtor, one of the community’s 
leading citizens, urged other residents not 
to get excited, not to rush out and put up 
‘For Sale’ signs. At the end of the year, 
property values remained the same,” Mr. 
Sheehan reported. 

In New Jersey, the Board of Realtors 
of the Oranges and Maplewood is giving 
similar advice in a form letter it is dis- 


tributing to residents in appropriate 
neighborhoods. 

“It has come to our attention,” write 
the realtors, “that a member of a minority 
group has recently purchased a home in 
your neighborhood. Experience has shown 
that unwarranted alarm and panic, and 
not the presence of a particular family, 
has been the cause of depreciated prop- 
erty values.” 

The board in New Jersey does more. 
Its letter goes on to “urge that the treat- 
ment accorded this new family be no 
different from that accorded any new > 
family coming into your neighborhood.” 
It also asks that any instances of “block- 
busting” pressure by brokers be reported 
to the board. 

In Texas, the president of the State 
Real Estate Board told the Houston Press, 
‘Both the real estate board and the board 
of realtors have discouraged mass selling, 
and have forbidden their members to 
participate in any ‘get rich quick’ trans- 
actions stemming from racial dishar- 
mony.” 


A Few Voices 


While the official line seems to have 
changed, a few voices still cling to the 
“property values” argument. Testifying 
before the House Judiciary Committee 
last summer, Oscar H. Brinkman, a lob- 
byist for the National Apartment Owners 
Association, declared: 

“When one of the so-called minority 
groups moves in, the majority group 
moves out, and the end result will be 
financially calamitous to an owner who 
has had no racial prejudices of his own.” 

But Earle R. Vaughan, past president 
of the same organization, says: “If all 
other types of business can prosper under | 
integration, why can’t we?” 

The “property values” argument is re- 
jected also by ‘Mal Sherman, a director 
of NAREB. In a statement presented to 
the Human Relations Commission of 
Baltimore County (Md.) last October, he 
declared: 

“We have long noted that in Baltimore 
City the arrival of Negro families into a 
neighborhood has had no depreciating 
effect on the property values of the 
neighborhood.” Mr. Sherman went on to 
say that it is “completely a myth” to 
contend that nonwhites cause a decline in 
neighborhood standards. “The fact is that 
these Negro families have taken great 
pride in home ownership, and have kept 
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their properties as well as the white 
families...” 

The Baltimore realtor also told the 
Commission that fair housing legislation 
in states and cities over the country “defi- 
nitely has not resulted in any significant 
changes -in the rate of white migration 
to the suburbs...” 

And in Boston, Mr. White of the 
Brokers’ Institute says: “Property values 
do not drop when Negroes move into an 
all-white neighborhood.” 


The New Line 


The industry’s new line makes its stand 
on the proposition that laws or regula- 
tions which say that housing may not be 
denied solely on the basis of race, re- 
ligion or national origin are an infringe- 
ment of an owner’s right to do as he 
sees fit with his property. 

“One of the fundamental purposes of 
a just government is to protect the right 
of citizens to acquire, Own, use, possess 
and control their own property,” Mr. 
Brinkman told the Congressional com- 
mittee. “It is a great human right, and 
the impairment or deprivation of that 
right would cause great and irreparable 
harm to the nation’s economy and the 
general welfare of all our people... it 


would be destructive of the great civil 


right of all of us to own, possess and 
control private property.” 

Similarly, NAREB’s property owners’ 
manifesto, which Mr. Sheehan and Mr. 
Mendenhall are promoting throughout 
the country, emphasizes the owner’s right 


Housing Primer 


A “Housing Primer,” published by 
the Women’s City Club of New York, 
is designed for the average citizen who 
finds today’s: housing programs and 
problems filled with complexities and 
confusion. It explains in simple, con- 
cise language the functions of the var- 
ious Federal, state and city housing 
agencies and the major programs they 
operate, as well as the meaning of 
many technical terms used in _ the 
housing field. 

Although addressed primarily to a 
New York audience, there is much 
valuable information in the handbook 
which is applicable to all regions of 
the country. 

The primer was written by Elinor 
G. Black, and was illustrated by her 
husband, NCDH board chairman Al- 
gernon D. Black. Mrs. Black is a for- 
mer chairman of the WCC’s housing 
committee. 

Copies of this 26 page booklet may 
be obtained from NCDH, or may be 
ordered from the Women’s City Club 
of New York, 6 West 48 St., New 


York 10036. Single copy, 25c. 


to “dispose of property without govern- 
mental interference in accordance with 
the dictates of his own conscience.” 

“It’s not meant to be discriminatory,” 
insists Mr. Sheehan. 

Do these three gentlemen speak for the 
real estate industry? 

Part of it thinks so. The NAREB 
declaration has been adopted by some 
state realty associations, most recently 
by those in Nebraska and Iowa. Part of 
it doesn’t think so. Last spring the direc- 
tors of the National Association of Home 
Builders refused to approve the same 
“Bill of Rights” NAREB later adopted. 


“Don’t Legislate — Educate” 


Mr. Sheehan concedes that “injustices 
do exist in this nation for minority 
groups,” but the solution, he says, must 
come through education. “You can’t do 
it overnight,” he declares. “Education 
must be accomplished in the home, in 
the churches, not by pressure.” 

How much has education without leg- 
islation accomplished? 

William J. Levitt, often called the 
nation’s largest home builder, having seen 
his all-white Levittowns in Pennsylvania 
and Long Island end up as integrated 
communities, announced a “For Whites 
Only” sales policy for Levittown, New 
Jersey. After Mr. Levitt lost three times 
in the courts, he bowed to that state’s 
fair housing law and called for “volun- 
tary integration” and “education.” 

Now Mr. Levitt is building his all- 
white Belair development in the Mary- 
land suburbs of Washington, where no 
fair housing legislation reaches his opera- 
tion. So far as is known, he has not 
proposed voluntary integration nor edu- 
cation for Belair, but says he will con- 
tinue turning down Negro applicants 
until open occupancy becomes general 
policy in the area. (Levitt is now building 
housing integrated by law in New York 
and New Jersey.) 

Yet a number of builders over the 
country have not waited for a general 
policy of nondiscrimination. One of them 
is St. Louis (Mo.) builder Charles F. 
Vatterott, who thinks “Integration must 
come to the suburbs.” Last year, Mr. 
Vatterott launched a successfully inte- 
grated development in north St. Louis 
county. “We’ve had no ill effects what- 
soever,’” he reports. 


The St. Louis builder, who supports 
his city’s new fair housing ordinance, 
does not agree with the NAREB position 
that education alone will do the job. 
Anti-bias laws, he told the press (St. 
Louis Review, March 12, 1964), “are 
needed simply because the rights of many 
of our people to rent or buy according 
to their means are denied. Fair housing 
laws are necessary tools to open housing 
opportunities for Negroes and other 
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minority groups.” Mr. Vatterott says such 
laws “will not transform the community 
overnight, but bit by bit they will enable 
the presently encircled citizens to climb 
to a plateau of higher hope and greater 
motivation.” 


Seeks Negative Evidence 


In New York, the executive director 
of the State Home Builders Association 
recently sent a memo to builder-members, 
soliciting on a confidential basis “proble- 
matical” experiences they have had with 
minority groups since the state’s fair 
housing law went into effect. “The in- 
dustry is at a serious point now,” he 
warned. 

“The survival of our industry,” fired 
back one member, “depends in large 
measure on its ability to meet the chang- 
ing demands of our society. I believe you 
do us all a grave disservice by pre- 
judging the nature and results of field 
experience. I am very ashamed of the 
fact that our State Association has failed 
to produce a single positive program, al- 
though the first [nondiscrimination] stat- 
ute affecting us became effective more 
than eight years ago.” 

Who speaks for the builders? Mr. 
Levitt—or Mr. Vatterott? The official who 
circulated the memo—or the builder who 
questioned his tactics? 


Who’s Responsible? 


Who really bears major responsibility 
for residential segregation? The real 
estate agent, or his clients, or both? 

“The whites are not ready to accept 
Negroes as neighbors. Until such time as 
they are, we as brokers are not going to 
be in the forefront of putting Negroes 
into white neighborhoods,” says Nebraska 
realtor Alfred C. Kennedy (House & 
Home, Nov., 1963). 

“Up to now, we realtors have reflected 
the thinking of our clients and kept 
‘hands off.’ No longer can we attempt to 
solve the problem by avoiding it—we must 
seek an affirmative solution, built on 
reason rather than emotion,” said a past 
president of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board (Trends, Sept.-Oct., 1961). Last 
year, however, the same man opposed 
the adoption of Chicago’s fair housing 
ordinance. 

“The role of the board should be an 
active rather than a passive one in reach- 
ing a solution to these problems,” more 
recently commented James Grady, presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Real Estate Board 
(Cincinnati Post, Oct. 16, 1963). Simul- 
taneously, the Cincinnati board adopted 
a program to publicize the NAREB’s 
“Property Owners’ Bill of Rights,” which 
asserts that a broker “fully performs his 
legal and social responsibilities when he 
faithfully engages to find a purchaser 
acceptable to his principal.” 
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“The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards directs its fellow realtors 
not to be an advocate for or against open 
housing,” says Baltimore realtor Mal 
Sherman, “and the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards charges its member 
realtors to fight on every level any legis- 
lation for fair housing. What is it to be 
an advocate for open housing? Surely, all 
of us are advocates of one kind or 
another.”’ 

Mr. Sherman goes on to say that if 
open occupancy is not achieved by edu- 
cation, “and if we shall then face the 
proposition of fair housing practices 
legislation for the State of Maryland... 
or for the Baltimore Metropolitan area, 
then I would have to stand as an indi- 
vidual... squarely for such legislation.” 

Do real estate brokers really take no 
position for or against open occupancy? 
Are the actions of the brokers and their 
salesmen only a reflection of the wishes 
of their clients? 


The Negro Broker 


NAREB speaks of the “free enterpris- 
ing individual American.” What about 
free enterprise and the Negro broker? 

Two years ago, a nationwide survey of 
NAREB’s member boards showed that in 
most of the major cities the local real 
estate boards had no Negro members 
(Trends, Sept.-Oct., 1962). The same 
year, California’s Attorney General Stan- 
ley Mosk ruled that exclusion of Negro 
members by real estate boards in that 
state is barred by public policy. In his 
ruling, the Attorney General pointed to 
the “power of such realty boards, the 
public interest in their activities, and the 
impact both economically and profession- 
ally on those excluded from membership.” 

Barred from the benefits of multiple 
listing services, denied the wide business 
and professional contacts and facilities 
which trade associations provide for their 
members, the majority of Negro brokers 
have found themselves restricted to sales 
in segregated neighborhoods. 

Some have been working actively with 
fair housing groups. (In Seattle, five 
Negro real estate men recently incorpo- 
rated the Central Brokers Association, 
inviting white brokers to join them in 
seeking better housing opportunities for 
minority-group families. Twenty-five of 
the first 125 listings are in white neigh- 
borhoods.) Others, like their white coun- 
terparts, engage in “panic peddling” in 
changing neighborhoods. 

The New York. State Association of 
Real Estate Boards says that under the 
restrictions of the state’s fair housing law 
“it may become impossible for real estate 
brokers to legally conduct a residential 
brokerage business...” 

What about conducting a brokerage 
business under restrictions which bar a 


broker from the advantages offered by 
membership in his trade association? 

Do NAREB and its constituents really 
speak for all “free enterprising individual 
Americans” engaged in the real estate 
business? 


The Financial Community 


Who speaks for the mortgage lenders? 
“The infiltration of Negroes into a 
white section knocks h—— out of values 
...this company does not wish to en- 
courage, through lending, the movement 


The Eichler Story 


California builder Edward Eichler turned 
his mind back ten years to a night he was 
working late in his office. The telephone 
rang, and a lady’s voice said: “Do you dis- 
criminate in the sale of your houses? Do 
you sell houses to minorities?” The lady 
said she was a Negro and so was her 
husband. They wanted to buy a better 
home. 

The Eichler firm had sold homes in its 
developments to a number of Oriental 
families but this was the first time the ques- 
tion of selling to a Negro family had come 
up. Mr. Eichler said he would like to dis- 
cuss it with his father, the head of the 
firm. 

“My father’s reaction was somewhat like: 
‘Why are you bothering me about this? I’ve 
got lots of problems, and I haven’t got 
time for these little problems.’ I went back 
and told the couple, ‘Okay, go pick a house 
and make a deposit and we will put it 
through the regular procedure.’ ” 

Soon the couple moved into their Eichler 
house. Any overt community reactions? 
“Flat. out nothing,” says Mr. Eichler. 
“Everything went smoothly.” 

That was in 1954. Today, Eichler Homes, 
the nation’s largest builder of $25,000-plus 
houses, a corporation doing annual sales of 
more than $19 million, is widely known 
throughout the United States for its design 
standards, the diversity of its developments 
—and for its policy of selling on an open 
occupancy basis. 

The story of how this firm made its suc- 
cess story under the leadership of founder 
Joseph Eichler ard his son, is told in an 
11,000-word interview of the latter con- 
ducted by HHFA’s Marshall Kaplan. In it, 
Edward Eichler, now president of the com- 
pany, talks candidly about the firm’s ex- 
perience with open occupancy, its matter- 
of-fact sales techniques, problems and fail- 
ures, reactions from white owners and cus- 
tomers, the myths which have slowed the 
development of integrated communities, and 
a builder’s responsibility in a democratic 
society. 

An abridgement of the interview, pub- 
lished under the title “How Eichler Sells 
Open Occupancy With No Fuss,” is given 
a five-page spread in the February (1964) 
issue of House-& Home, Luce publication 
for the building industry. 

Reprints of the H & H article are avail- 
able from NCDH at 10c each; $7.50 per 
100. 
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of Negroes into white neighborhoods,” 
an Official of a large mortgage lending 
institution told an interviewer for the 
Commission on Race and Housing study 
(Residence and Race, page 226). “Our 
company cannot make loans in these cir- 
cumstances [Negroes buying outside of 
circumscribed areas],” stated another. 

Not so with the world’s largest savings 
institution, the Bowery Savings Bank of 
New York, nor with the mammoth Bank 
of America. Both have issued public 
statements declaring a policy of non- 
discrimination. 

“We make no inquiries along these 
lines [race of the applicant], Earl B. 
Schwulst, president of the Bowery, testi- 
fied before the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission. “If credit checkings are satis- 
factory and the value of the real estate 
in relationship to the loan applied for 
meets our usual requirements, the loan 
is granted.” 


In Restricted Areas 


And says the Bank of America: “Our 
policy is to make loans to non-Caucasians 
to buy or build in restricted areas, pro-. 
vided other relationships and credit fac- 
tors are favorable.” 

The financial community is similarly 
split regarding its experience with Negro 
borrowers. 

“My experience has been pretty bad,” 
a San Francisco mortgage lender has 
said. “Our delinquency experience with © 
minorities has been no higher than with 
majorities,” says the Bank of America, 
operating in the same area. 

House & Home (March, 1958) has 
cited builders’ public charges that “mort- 
gage delinquency among Negroes is 
worse than the delinquency among white 
families.” 

“To my knowledge,” says Mr. Schwulst, 
“there has been no greater rate of de- 
linquency, nor have the problems of 
collection been greater, with respect to 
mortgaged properties occupied interraci- 
ally or by minority groups, than with 
respect to properties occupied by whites.” 


“Sound Business’’ 


Freedom of choice in housing would 
be good for business, the president of 
Chicago’s mortgage banking firm of Salk, 
Ward & Salk recently told a group of 
business leaders. Speaking to the real 
estate committee of the South Shore 
Commission, Erwin A. Salk said actions 
for open occupancy “are in our economic 
interest” and “will create a more stable 
and productive real estate market and 
will have better financial benefits for all - 
involved” (Chicagoland’s Real Estate Ad- 
vertiser, March 13, 1964). 

“I am _ thoroughly convinced,” the 
banker declared, “on the basis of sound 
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business analysis and the application of 
sound business reasoning that open occu- 
pancy if applied intelligently and re- 
ceived intelligently can be one of the 
major factors leading to stabilization of 
our real estate picture both in Chicago 
and our suburbs.” | 

“One of the greatest tragedies that 
exists in our real estate community, 
whether in Chicago or the suburbs,” Mr. 
Salk went on to say, “is that we know 
that integration is coming as a way of 
life—whether we like it or not, but we 
refuse to plan or prepare for it.” 

When asked what might happen if 
housing were marketed on a nondiscrim- 
inatory basis, the mortgage banker said: 
“Any buyer would have a wide number 
of choices he might make, not confined 
to a limited area. Any seller, now aware 
that there were no longer fences around 
any area of the city or suburbs—including 
his own—would think twice before yield- 
ing to the impulse to sell unless he truly 
wished to. The panic peddlers would have 
their chief weapon taken from them. 
Finally, a source of great social discon- 
tent would be removed.” 


Profitable Experiences 


Over the years, the experience of a 
number of real estate men, as in the case 
of Mr. Vatterott, has borne out Mr. 
Salk’s belief that open occupancy is 
financially sound. Here are words from 
two developers who voluntarily market 
their housing on a _ nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

“My experience has in no way re- 
- sulted in financial loss,” said Joseph Eich- 
ler when, in 1958, he resigned from the 
Associated Home Builders of San Fran- 
cisco in protest of an official’s statement 
supporting facial restrictions on _ the 
ground that. open occupancy is unprofit- 
able. (See “The Eichler Story” above.) 

“Open occupancy is not only morally 
right,” says developer James Scheuer, “‘it 
is also good business practice.” Mr. 
Scheuer’s prize-winning Capitol Park de- 
velopment in Washington’s Southwest has 
been successfully integrated for several 
years. | 

On the other hand, one Washington 
real estate firm found its long record of 
discrimination distinctly unprofitable. De- 
velopers W. C. and A. N. Miller, who 
have barred Jews, Negroes and other 
minority groups from suburban Wash- 
ington areas, were half-owners of a firm 
slated for a huge urban renewal contract 
in the city’s Southwest. Despite their 
promises that this particular project 
would be open to all, the public uproar 
was so great that the Millers withdrew 


from the contract, charging “outside in- 
terference” (Trends, Sept.-Oct., 1961). 


““What’s All the Fuss About?” 


Does any group or any official or any 
group of officials really speak for the real 
estate industry today? 

Californian Earle R. Vaughan, past 
president of the National Apartment 
Owners Association may not speak for 
the industry, but his words clearly are 
addressed fo it. 

Mr. Vaughan simply is not worried 
about what he calls the “bug-a-boo” of 
integration. In a recent article in The 
Apartment Journal, he recalls discussions 
of the race problem when he was a boy 
in Hawaii. Now, he says, there is wide- 
spread residential integration in Hawaii, 
and it works. 

He points out that fair housing laws 
are working well in Alaska, New York 
and other states. “I have heard no rumor 
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of any ‘cheap’ New York property or 
vacancy situation,” he comments. Mr. 
Vaughan thinks California’s fair housing 
legislation should be extended to cover 
the entire housing market. 

“For many years,” he recalls, “I have 
written... that in my judgment integra- 
tion was on the march, was coming, and 
that there was great need for an educa- 
tional program to promote its acceptance. 
...I1 think this is true today and that an 
enlightened enforcement of the Rumford 
[fair housing] Act may well work this 
way... 

“If integration can take place on an 
economically sound basis in other states, 
is there any valid reason to fear it in a 
state noted for its race relations as the 
most advanced on the mainland?... 

“In a short time, the novelty will have 
evaporated and we will ask ourselves with 
our sister states that have gone before, 
‘What’s all the fuss about?’ ” 


Industry Adopts Open Occupancy 
Agreement in Wilmington, Delaware 


The organized real estate industry and 
top industrial and business interests of 
Northern Delaware have joined in an im- 
portant voluntary agreement to provide 
all rental and sales housing on a non- 
discriminatory basis throughout the 
Greater Wilmington area. 

An open occupancy policy declaration, 
initiated by the Home Builders Associa- 
tion of Delaware, was announced on 
March 18 with the endorsement of the 
Greater Wilmington Board of Realtors 
and the Greater Wilmington Develop- 
ment Council, the latter representing the 
financial power structure of the com- 
munity. The following excerpts are taken 
from the homebuilders’ statement: 

“We in the Home Builders Association 
of Delaware, recognize that we have ar- 
rived at a moment in the history of our 
state and nation when we must clearly 
take our stand with regard to equal op- 
portunity in housing for all Americans. 
We prefer voluntary and free initiative 
in such matters to compulsory legislation 
which has occurred in other states. 

“We therefore declare our policy of 
equal opportunity in housing and call 
upon all others in the housing industry 
in the State of Delaware to join in, so 
that this becomes the voluntary policy 
for all rental and sales housing. 

“We call upon the home-buying, home- 
owning and home-renting public to sup- 
port and make possible such equal oppor- 
tunity to all Americans — regardless of 
race, creed, color, or national origin.” 

The realtors said they would assist the 
home builders in carrying out the non- 


discriminatory policy, would serve as 
brokers for them, and would respect the 
wishes of all landlords and owners who 
desire to rent or sell on an open occu- 
pancy basis. 


The Development Council called the 
agreement “desirable for orderly develop- 
ment” of the Wilmington metropolitan 
community. 

Builders who have committed them- 
selves to the open occupancy policy are 
said to erect about 90 per cent of all new 
homes in the area, and it was estimated 
that brokers handling about two-thirds of 
all real estate transactions in the area are 
members of the Wilmington board. 

The “open” policy is expected to have 
its most immediate impact on new de- 
velopment housing, since the agreement 
does not affect the actions of individual 
owners and brokers who continue accept- 
ing restricted listings from those who 
wish to discriminate. 

The voluntary agreement was called 
a “decision of major significance,” and 
given immediate support by the principal 
religious bodies, civil rights organizations, 
the Bi-Racial Committee of the Greater 
Wilmington Area, and the Delaware Hu- 
man Relations Commission. 

The concept of the anti-bias market 
area agreement was projected in an arti- 
cle by Edward Rutledge, Housing Direc- 
tor, New York State Commission for 
Human Rights, and William R. Valen- 
tine, Director of Intergroup Relations, 
New York City Housing Authority, 
which appeared in the Journal of Inter- 
group Relations (Summer, 1961). 
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persons who file or who testify in con- 
nection with a complaint. Violators are 
liable to fines up to $500. 

Enforcement will be by the Wichita 
Human Relations Commission, which 
had recommended adoption of a com- 
prehensive nondiscrimination housing bill 
following a mass demonstration last fall, 
when more than 5,000 citizens called for 
enactment of a fair housing ordinance. 


Detroit Ruling 


In Detroit, the “Homeowners’ Rights 
Ordinance” (Trends, Nov-Dec., 1963) 
was declared “unquestionably and palp- 
ably unconstitutional” by a Wayne 
County circuit court judge. Upholding a 
suit brought by NAACP, Judge Joseph 
A. Moynihan, Jr., ruled that a proposal 
which would guarantee property owners 
freedom to discriminate could not be 
placed on a referendum ballot next 
August. 

Judge Moynihan’s opinion, delivered 
February 3, charged the drafters of the 
homeowners’ ordinance with attempting 
“by the use of vague and general terms 
to appeal to the innate desire of every 
American citizen for independence and 
freedom of speech, thought and action 
when, in fact, the real intention of the 
proposed ordinance is to advance the 
cause of racial bigotry in the field of 
housing. It is the court’s duty to put a 
judicial stop to any movement of any 
extremist group which seeks to advance 
its cause at the expense of the constitu- 
tional rights and privileges of any other 
group of citizens... Equal housing op- 
portunity is a civil right guaranteed to 
all of the citizens of this state...” 


California Battle 


The NAACP, supported by other 
groups, has instituted legal proceedings 
Challenging the constitutionality of the 
proposed amendment to the California 
constitution which is scheduled for a ref- 
erendum at the next election. This pro- 
posal would write into the state consti- 
tution a provision which would guarantee 
owners the right to discriminate in the 
sale or rental of their property. It would 
knock out the Rumford fair housing law 
and all other nondiscrimination housing 
statutes, and bar any future legislation 
in this area. 

NAACP sought a restraining order to 
keep the proposal off the ballot on the 
ground that it is unconstitutional on its 
face (Trends, Nov.-Dec., 1963). After a 
lower court judge refused to grant an 
injunction, the case was appealed to the 
State Supreme Court. 


California’s Governor Edmund - G. 
Brown predicts that, if passed, the 
amendment will be declared invalid by 
the state or the U. S. Supreme Court. He 


has characterized the campaign against 


fair housing legislation, which is being 
spearheaded by the California Real Estate 
Association (CREA) with support from 
apartment house operators and some 
local home builders associations, as “one 
of the most dangerous and inflammatory 
initiatives I have ever seen.” 


Industry Split 


A number of local real estate boards 
and many individual realtors are on 
record against the amendment. Last 
December, the directors of the San Fran- 
cisco board urged CREA to stop its drive 
for signatures on initiative petitions. 
However, this action was recently over- 
ruled at a membership meeting of the San 
Francisco board by a vote of 866 to 
380 in favor of the realtors’ amendment 
(San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 24, 
1964). 

Some CREA member realtors who 
oppose the amendment have taken out 
ads in local newspapers. Under the head- 
ing “We Hold These Myths to be Self- 
Evident” (Palo Alto Times, Oct. 3, 
1963), realtor Len Cornell attacked 
“panic peddling” and declared his firm’s 
policy of open occupancy. 

“If this constitutional amendment 
passes,” declares Episcopal Bishop James 
A. Pike, “it will be the first time in any 
state that a provision legalizing discrimi- 
nation has been built into a constitution” 
(Oakland Tribune, Feb. 6, 1964). 

Religious leadership throughout Cali- 
fornia, organized labor, civil rights agen- 
cies, civic groups, city councils and 
county boards of supervisors, numerous 
newspapers (including dailies in San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Berkeley, Santa 
Barbara, Whittier, and Fresno) are op- 
posing the amendment. 

A recent poll (by Mervin D. Field) 


indicates that only about half of Cali- 


fornia’s voters are aware of the refer- 
endum drive, and that those who know 
about it are divided 50-50 on the amend- 
ment’s merits. Other polls have been less 
optimistic from a fair housing viewpoint. 

The opposition says it is just getting 
organized. At a meeting of the directors 
of CREA in mid-March, L. H. Wilson, 
past president of the association and now 
head of its “Committee for Home Pro- 
tection,” which is charged with leading 
the fight, asked his colleagues for 
$100,000 for what the press referred to 
as “down payment for their battle against 
California anti-discrimination housing 
laws” (Los Angeles Times, March 22, 
1964). The CREA spokesman said he 
could not estimate what the total cost of 
the campaign will be. 
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Illinois Petition 

In this state, initiative petitions are 
being circulated by a group called the 
“Property Owners’ Coordinating Com- 
mittee” for a referendum to deter the 
State Legislature from enacting anti-bias 
housing legislation. About 510,000 voters’ 
signatures are needed by August 31 in 
order to put the following question on 
the ballot: “Shall the State Legislature 
pass or amend statutes so as to force 
owners of real property or their agents to 
sell, lease, or rent real property to any- 
one not of their choosing. . .?” 

At present, Illinois has no fair housing _ 
law, although the state prohibits restric- 
tive covenants on urban redevelopment 
land. | 

Supporting the petition campaign are 
the Chicago Real Estate Board, the Il- 
linois State Association of Real Estate 
Boards and various affiliates. The drive 
began following enactment of a fair hous- 
ing ordinance in Chicago last September 
(Trends, July-Aug., 1963). 


‘“Deliberately Misleading” 


Leaders of the major religious bodies 
in Chicago have condemned the refer- 
endum proposal as “deliberately mislead- 
ing” and “clearly inflammatory,” and 
have called on members of their churches 
and synagogues to refrain from signing 
the petition. The Chicago Conference on 
Religion and Race, representing the 


(Continued on page 8) 


An Important New Book 


‘““Man’s Struggle for Shelter,” is an 
exciting and important new book by 
Charles Abrams, author of the hous- 
ing-civil rights classic, ‘Forbidden 
Neighbors.” It is the first major work 
which deals on an international scale 
with efforts to achieve adequate hous- 
ing for the people of an urbanizing: 
world. 

The author has again combined ex- 
pert legal and financial knowledge in 
the housing field with a warm human 
concern. In this volume, he takes his 
reader to India, Ghana, Pakistan, 
Nigeria, Ireland, Venezuela and many 
other nations for dramatic descrip- 
tions of housing conditions, housing 
programs, and their social and polit- 
ical implications. 

Mr. Abrams, who is president of 
NCDH, is a pioneer in housing reform 
in the United States. A recognized au- 
thority in urban planning, he is a 
consultant to numerous governments, 
the United Nations, and the Agency 
for International Development. He is 
presently Visiting Professor in City 
and Regional Planning at M. I. T. 

“Man’s Struggle for Shelter,” was 
published for The Joint Center for 
Urban Studies of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Harvard 
University. Orders should be addressed 
to The M.I.T. Press, Cambridge 42, 
Mass. 352 pages — $7.95. 
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New Legislation 


(Continued from page 7) 


Catholic Archdiocese, the Board of 
Rabbis, and the Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago, said in a press state- 
ment that a fair housing law would “not 
force people to sell their homes to anyone 
not of their own choosing, any more than 
zoning ordinances force people to build 
homes not of their choosing” (Chicago 
Sun-Times, March 4, 1964). 


Tacoma Repeals 


On February 11, voters in Tacoma, 
Wash., went to the polls and killed a 
fair housing ordinance which had been 
adopted by a 7 to 2 vote of the City 
Council last September (Trends, Sept.- 
Oct., 1963). 

After NAACP was unsuccessful in its 
court action to keep the ordinance from 
going to a referendum, the local branch 
called for a boycott of the election on 
the ground that basic rights are not sub- 
ject to a popular vote. Balloting by 
Negroes reportedly was much lighter than 
in previous elections. The ordinance lost 
by 3 to 1. 

Seattle Rejects 


In Seattle, the proposed fair housing 
bill which was referred to a referendum 
by the City Council was defeated on 
-March 10 by a vote of 112,000 to 53,000. 
Spearheading the opposition forces were 
two small but highly vocal groups—apart- 

ent house operators and the real estate 
board, the latter having assessed its mem- 
bers to raise a war chest for the cam- 
paign (Trends, Nov.-Dec., 1963). 

On-the-scenes observers report that the 
news media in Seattle failed to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to educate 
the electorate on the nature of the issues 
involved in the vote on the fair housing 
ordinance. This observation seems to 
have been confirmed by a report in The 
New York Times (March 12, 1964), 
which attributed the defeat partially to 
“general uncertainty as to what the 
ordinance called for.” The Times article 
went on to say that many voters re- 
sented the possible imposition of $500 
fines for violators, and that “opponents 
hammered at the threat to property rights 
and freedom of choice.” 


National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 

426 West 58 Street, New York 19, New York 

[]. I enclose $2.00 for a year’s subscription to TRENDS IN HOUSING. 

[] To help support the fight for a free housing market, my contribution of $ 


is enclosed. 


(Contributors of $10.00 or more receive a year’s subscription to Trends without charge. 


CONTRIBUTIONS ARE TAX DEDUCTIBLE.) 
NAME 


On-Going Campaigns 

In New Jersey, civil rights forces are 
pressing the State Legislature to enact 
amendments to broaden the state’s pres- 
ent fair housing legislation. And in Uni- 
versity City, Mo., and Akron, Ohio, 
groups are working for adoption of local 
ordinances. The Akron proposal, which 


is modeled on New York City’s sweeping © 


fair housing law, is being sponsored by 
a committee of the Council on Civic 
Unity, an official agency of the city 
government. 


The Federal Obligation 


Federal housing agencies have both 


the authority and the responsibility to go 
beyond a mere prohibition of discrim- 
ination and to actively promote open 
occupancy in all types of housing built 
with Federal assistance. 


This is the theme of a new study, 
The Federal Role in Equal Housing Op- 
portunity, released by The Potomac Insti- 
tute during March. The Institute, a pri- 
vate, non-profit research and consulting 
agency in the field of race relations, calls 
for action which is directly in line with 
the demands of the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing for 
more liberal interpretation and vigorous 
enforcement of President Kennedy’s ex- 
ecutive order on housing (Trends, Mar.- 
Apr.; July-Aug.; Nov.-Dec., 1963). 

The Potomac study says that the Fed- 
eral agencies are empowered under the 
order, backed up by the Fifth and Four- 
teenth Amendments, to assure that hous- 
ing is actually open to Negroes and 
other minorities wherever Federal funds 
are involved. It calls for the use of per- 
suasion, regulation and litigation; for a 
reporting system to assess progress; and 
for technical assistance to the housing 
industry to help it benefit from success- 
ful desegregation patterns. 

It also urges that the order be broad- 
ened to reach all federally regulated lend- 
ing institutions. 

(Copies of the Potomac study are 
available from NCDH, or may be ordered 
from The Potomac Institute, Inc., 1501 
Eighteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
20036. Single copy, 50¢.) 


ADDRESS 


(Please include postal zone number.) 
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Civil Rights Act 
No Threat to FHA 


Order Not Affected 


Fears that an amendment tto the civil 
rights bill passed by the U.S. House of 
Representatives: might “gut” President 
Kennedy’s executive order — at least as 
it applies to FHA and VA housing — 
may be laid to rest, in the opinion of 
Joseph B. Robison, the chairman of the 
NCDH Legal Committee. 

Title VI of the bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate prohibits discrimination 
in federally-assisted programs. The 
amendment passed by the House would 
make this prohibition inapplicable to 
Federal aid in the form of “a contract 
of insurance or guaranty,” and it was 
this clause which gave rise to apprehen- 
sion in housing-civil rights circles. 

“As originally written,” Mr. Robison 
says, “Title VI would have barred dis- 
crimination in all federally-assisted hous- 
ing, even including existing FHA and 
VA housing not covered by the order. 
It is, of course, unfortunate that that was 
changed. However, the executive order 
was issued under authority of other 
statutes and the Constitution and would 
not be affected by the bill, even as 
amended.” 

Mr. Robison says this was made clear 
during the debate in the House. Rep. 
Celler (D-N.Y.), who sponsored the 
amendment in question, stated flatly that 
it “had nothing to do with” the executive 
order. When one Congressman asked, 
“The housing order of the Chief Execu- 
tive of November 1962 is still in effect. 
That will not be affected by this amend- 
ment? Is that correct?,” Rep. Celler re- 
plied, “Yes. Title VI has no effect over 
Presidential orders.” 

“This colloquy,” comments Mr. Robi- 
son, “makes it clear not only that the 
order would be unaffected by the amend- 
ment to the civil rights bill, but that the 
President would still have power to issue 
a broader order covering the FHA hous- 
ing now excluded.” 


Suburban Maryland Fair Housing re- 
ports that during the past year 27 minor- 
ity-group families have bought homes in 
the Maryland suburbs of Washington 
(Montgomery County); nine families 
have rented housing; and the committee 
is working with 80 homeseekers. Also, 
SMFH’s recent “Good Neighbor” pledge 
campaign has resulted in 12,000 signa- 
tures thus far! For details, write Subur- 
ban Maryland Fair Housing, 9601 Cedar 
Lane, Bethesda, Md. 
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. ‘DISTRIBUTING LISTS _ ler, in some cases, to determine 
mogiat available apartments in at-| the validity of the rejection. 


' tractive. neighborhoods to all “If it turns out that there: 
, Negro business, social andj ;ig a clear case of discrimina- 

professional groups, unions,} , tion,” she continued, “we will 
chametien, colleges and other . bring the evidence to the City 
{Commission on Human Rights. 
‘end they can take appropriate: 
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‘SETTING UP contacts in, 


| Jabeling the drive Operation 


predominantly white sections 
direct Negro apartment-seek-:' 


is Unveiled. 


By WOODY KLEIN 
' Of the World-Telegram Staff 


A program to open white. 
sialatiborhoods to ‘Negro fam- 
Mes in New York City was 
unveiled today by the Nation-| 
4] Committee Against Discrim- 
ination in Housing. 


.. COMPILING DETAILED 
profiles of neizhborhoods with 
good schools and other public 
facilities which have not yet 
been integrated. 

ISSUING REGULAR “open 
city” bulletins which list spe-' 
cific vacancies in middle- 


, Under the plan, uncceupied income government-aided de. faa 


nts in developments. brn goer where and when 


apartme 
not yet integrated ‘would be: new buildings are going up | 


‘made available to Negro ap-: and the names and emiresnes 


| of fair-housing groups. 
‘Good Housing’ Prices 


By yess housing,” Mrs 
said, her group 
apartments at 


Plicants. , 
‘The committee will obtain — 
the listing of unoccupied apart-: 
ments from the daily and: 
weekend apartment ads in the =~ , 
ee —— oe meant ¢ ‘rents, such as a 
: three-room apartment for $100- 
The private housing group, 1 $110 or a four-room apartment| 


‘Gor $110-$130. 


| 
| 
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ofthe five boroughs who will] 


‘ action.” 
Two Co-Chairnien 


ers to good housing at mod-; i Mrs. Levenson is assisted by 


Betty Hoeber and Mrs. 


i erate rates. 
> | sai Olds, co-chairmen of Op- 


eration Open City. 
The first areas to be spot- 


lighted in the campaign for. 
| integrated housing will be. 


Oakland 
Gardens, Windsor Park, Bay- 
in Queens, Mrs. Levenson 


‘ In addition, the program will 
concentrate on Bay Ridge, 


Sheepshead Bay. and Benson-| 


hurst in Brooklyn, She said her 
staff were considering other 
areas in the Bronx, Staten Is- 
Jand and Manhattan, and still 


more in Queens and Brvoklyn. | 


| 


NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM AND SUN, 


Open City, said the program | 


was an attempt to implement 
the city’s fair housing policies. 


To make the program work, 
‘Mrs. Levenson said, al] appli- 


| cants would be asked to regis- 


ter with her office, 426 W. 58th 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 31, 1964 
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Program Detailed 


“Mrs. Frances Levenson, di- : St. Her group will also ‘ ‘police’ | 


réctor of the State Committee| ‘ the applications. 
Against Discrimination in, | 
. Housing, the New York arm: 
of the national . committee, | 
said the group is: 


“When an applicant goes to 
apply for an apartment and | 
is turned down,” she explained, 

, | “we will send in a white check- 


‘An Integrated Housing Drive 


NATIONAL—COMMITTEE_AGATNST 
DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 


426 West 58th Street 
New York 19, N. Y- 
JUdson 6-—34,60 


A new drive to help Negro | 
: families rent apartments in . 


_ five boroughs was announced. 


wpe Helehporwods in the | in touch with available hous- 


| yesterday by the National , 


| Committee on Discriminatior. 
in Housing. | 

' Operation Open City, as 
| the program is called, will 
| first seek to put Negroes in 


| 


' touch with vacant dwelling 


units all over the city and, 
| second, report cases of dis- 


; crimination to the City Com- | 


| mission on Human Rights. 

| In addition to pressing this 
integrated housing campaign 
in the city, the nationai. 
committee and its New York 
state unit are working. wif: 
‘air Housing Committees in 
wst of the suburbs. 


Mrs. Frances Levenson, di- 
rector of the state committee, 
requested that all Negro fam- 
ilies looking for clean apart- 
ments in, say, the $100- to 
$130-a-month category regis- 
ter at the committee office at 
426 W. 58th St. 
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Then, from newspaper ads 


and other sources, the com- 
mnittee will put the applicants 


ing and also develop contacts 
in white neighborhoods to 


facilitate the applications by | 


Negroes. In addition, lists of 
available space will be circu- 
lated through Negro groups. 
“When an applicant goes 
to apply for an apartment 
and is turned down,” Mrs. 
Levenson explained, “we will 
send in white checkers in 
some cases, to determine the 
validity of the rejection. — 
“If it turns out that there 
is a clear case of discrimina- 
tion, we will bring thé evi- 
dence to the City Commission 


on Human Rights and they * 
can take appropriate action.” ° 


To begin with, Operation 
Open City will concentrate in 


' several Queens areas—Astoria, 


meee 


| 


Kew Gardens Hills, Glen 
Oaks, JBellerose, Oakland. 
Gardens, Windsor Park and 
Bayside. Next on the Mist are 


Bay Ridge, Sheepshead Bay . 
and Bensonhurst in Brooklyn. — 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
80 Lafayette Street - New York, N, ¥. 10013 - Tel, 566-2121 


Srantey H. Lowe. Rosert F. Wacner 
Chairman Mayor 

Maoison S. Jonzs 
Executive Director | 


February 11, 1964 


Mr. Norman Hill, Program Director 
Congress of Racial Bquali ty 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Hill: 


The preparation of the Commission's program, which will enable 
selected private agencies and organizntions to accept complaints 
of housing discrimination under the New York City Fair Housing 
Law for referral to the Commission, is nearing completion. ALL 
that remains under the general terms of the Commission's agree- 
ments with these agencies is the training seminar which must be 
attended by agency persons who will be engaged in filling 

out complaints. 


In this connection, we want to advise that the City Commission 
has scheduled a training session to be held in its offfces on 
Friday, February 14th at 2 pem.. The session will be directed 
by Mr. Jack Wittner, Chief, Enforcement Division. Other 
Commission staff persons are expected to take part in the 
session. 


Since we are anxious to get this program under way with a public 
announcement and appropiate releases during the early part of 

the coming week, we would appreciate your cooperation. Please 
instruct the staff person or persons in your agency or cooperating 
branch offices to attend the Friday afternoon session. Under- 
standably, the Commission will have to limit its announcement of 
agencies participating in this program to those whose staff 

people have been trained by the Enforcement Division. 


Please call my office if you have any further ac 


ap: 
£ Aponte 


Jack E. Wood dr. 
JEWsap Housing Director 


(FORMERLY THE COMMISSION ON INTERGROUP RELATIONS) 


FROM: CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
OF NEW YORK 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, New York (10013) 
Office of Public Relations & Information 
Tel: 566-5050 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The City Commission on Human Rights announced today that, at the 


behest of the® WA Rights Housing Advisory Committee, it is permitting 10 


fons to receive complaints for processing by CCHR of dis- 


crimination in housing. The immediate result will be the opening of 17 housing 
complaint Offices ih the four big boroughs and the expansion of CCHR's reach 


in this area by 17 times. 


Madison 8, Jones, CCHR Executive Director, announced at a press 
snderence at Commission offices, 80 Lafayette Street, that starting immediately, 
complaints may be filed at these 17 offices which will be staffed by 10 private 
agencies including the American Jewish Committee, the American Jewish Congress, 
the State Commission Against Discrimination in Housing, the Congress of Puerto 
Rican Home Towns, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, CORE, the NAACP, the 
Urban League of Greater New York, the Committee for Civl Rights in Greater 


New York, and the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 


This cooperative agreement entered into by the Commission with these 
agencies is historic in that it is the first such step by any governmental agency , 
said Mr. Jones. ‘We have entered into this agreement with these representatives 
of the people, at their request, believing it will help us fulfill our mandate to en- 


force the New York City Fair Housing Law. 


"These agencies have offered their offices in cooperation with CCHR to 


insure that every segment of the population enjoys equal opportunity. 


- | ~2« 


“These agencies have offered their offices in cooperation in housing. 


Their staff persons have been trained by the Commission and have been made 


available to provide technical assistance to neighborhood residents where needed, '' 


Mr. Jones continued, 


The Commission's Advisory Coomittee is made up of the 10 agencies 


actively participating in the new drive and nine others who presently lack office 


space to receive complaints. 


The Advisory Committee meets monthly with the Commission, Today's 


action is the first involving the agencies in the day-to-day work of the Commission. 


(Editors. See attached for addresses of the 17 offices. ) 


American Jewish Congress 


15 East 84th Street 
New York 28, N. Y. - TR 9-4500 


American Jewish Congress 
195 Court Street 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. - MA 5-2606 


American Jewish Congress 
59 East 16lst Street 
Bronx, New York - LU 8-8020 


American Jewish Congress 
86-03 Queens Boulevard 
Elmhurst 73, New York - OL 1-283 


Queens Branch, Urban League 
9059 Parsons Boulevard 
Jamaica 32, N. Y. - AX 7-7272 


Bronx Branch, Urban League 
215 East 149th Street 
Bronx 51, N.Y. - CY 2-8596 


Brooklyn Branch, Urban League 
1251 Dean Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. - SL 6-3031 


The Urban League of Greater New York 


202 West 136th Street 
New York, N. Y. - AU 6-8000 


Committee for Civil Rights 
Metropolitan New York 

225 West 57th Street 

New York, N.Y. - CI 7-6343 


Anti-Defamation League 
315 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. - MU 9-7400 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
322 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. - CI 5-0700 


Brooklyn Branch NAACP 
1722 Fulton Street 
Brooklyn 33, N.Y. - HY 3-1671 


Queens Branch NAACP 
168-18 Liberty Avenue 
Jamaica 33, N. Y. - BA 9-8497 


American Jewish Committee 
165 East 56th Street 
New York, N.Y. - PL 11-4000 


Congress Of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. - CO 7-6270 


Congress of Puerto Rican Home Towns 
137 W. 72nd Street, New York, N, Y. 


NYS Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 
426 West 58th Street 
New York, N.Y, - JU 6-3460 


City Commission on Human Rights of New York 
80 Lafayette Street 
New York 13, New York 


Memorandum From: yf le - 
Jack E. Wood, Jr. og 
Director of Housing \%° 
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CITY OF NEW YORK 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
80 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


MEMORANDUM 


Date: of 
To: Selected Offices of the NAACP, CCRM NCDH and 7 {¢ G* 


The Urban League 
From: So eae me ue | 
". Jack E, Wood Jr. - Housing Director 


Subject: Proposals To Enable Private Agencies To Receive Housing 
Complaints 


The Housing Division of the City Commission on Human Rights takes 
the position that the actievement of meaningful equal opportunity 
in housing can be advanced most effectively by vigorously 
promoting integration in housing. The Division's programs, therefore, 
are oriented in this direction and aside from the day-to-day 
enforcement of fair housing laws, we are concentrating on opening 
up new areas of residence for minority families and encouraging 
such families to avail themselves of new housing opportunities, 
As these programs proceed, however, and as minority families 
expand their interest in the City's entire housing supply, the 
volume and frequency of housing complaints may be expected to 
increase. 


It has been pointed out, however, that this anticipated increase 
will present the Commission with a new challenge. A way must 

be found to make it easier and more convenient for families, who 
may encounter discrimination, to file compleints in the borough 
or neighborhood in which they live. 


In this connection, we have been approached by several private 
civil rights agencies interested in the pessibility that their 
offices, where regularly staffed and operated, might join with 

CCHR in a cooperative effort designed to accelerate racial in- 
tegration in housing. These agencies, particularly the NAACP, CCRM, 
NCDH and The Urban League, are anxious to work out cooperative 
agreements with the Commission which would enable them to accept 
and write up housing discrimination complaints which would then 

be referred directly to CCHR. 


The City Commissicn recognizes that these agencies ere engaged in 
housing programs which, like those of the Commission, are designed 
to give meaning to the Open City Concept. Moreover, these agencies, 
as a logical part of their service to the Community, have sought 

to promote compliance with the City's Fair Housing Laws and have 
encouraged the public to use the enforcement facilities of CCHR. 


For these and other reasons of importance, the City Commission is 
giving serious consideration to the requests for cooperative | 
agreements by several private agencies. 


Understandably, a number of minor details would have to be worked 
out. The Housing Division naturally would want to hold a training 
session with the private agency persons who would be responsible 
for filling out the complaint forms. In addition, although the 
forms would have to be mailed to the Commission, we would want 

to work out procedures for telephone reporting in order to insure 
prompt investigation. 


Fundamental to this entire undertaking, however, would be the 
expressed interest of the agencies in participating in the program 
and their willingness to cooperate with the Commission in terms 

of the brief training session and other minor operational details, 


which may be required. 


In my judgement, there is an opportunity here for your organization 
not only to add to its history of contribution in the civil rights , 
field, but also to expand its housing services to its membership 
and the community at large. 


This office must be advised in writing if your offices are interested 
in entering into a cooperative agreement with the Commission. I 
ghould like to hear from you at your earliest possible convenience, 


gets & 


CC FROM SCHIFFER & COHEN 


TO: 


MR. NORMAN HILL - CORE <ee DATE: 2/19/64 


ee 40 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 * Plaza 28060 


RE: 


PENDING LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS REGARDING HOUSING 


The following are notes concerning specific bills 
either introduced or in the point of being introduced in the 
New York legislature. 


1. Bar association Proposal : This bill does not 


purport so much to remedy existing conditions as to provide 

a tool for preventing deterioration. The approach of the 

bill is totally unrealistic, if not misguided. This bill could 
be enormously harmful and must be opposed. 


The essence of the proposal is to insert a section 
302-a into the Multiple Dwelling Law which would make it 
lawful for tenants to withhold rent i£¢€ serious violations 
specified by the Building Department remained in existence 
for six months or more. In effect, the bill would make rent 
strikes illegal and tactically impossible. The bill has only 
one beneficial aspect. Under the effective circumstances, 
a striking tenant would not have to ever pay that rent. He 
is simply relieved from the obligation of paying rent. 


In operation, the bill would require the classifica- 
tion of violations into those which are "rent impairing” and 
those which are not “rent impairing”. This would encourage 
landlords to ignore all building standards except those which 


are “rent impairing". The classification could be accomplished. 


We would then have to cause the city to place rent impairing 
violations against the buildings. We would then have to wait 
six months. Then a rent strike could safely be instituted. 


The question whether this bill would limit other 
rights which tenants now have is a complicated one, but I 
would judge that there is a substantial risk that this bill 
would be taken as an amendment of inconsiste@mt statute. 


. 
_- 


2. The City’s Rent Strike Bill : The city has pro- 
posed a new section 309-a of the Multiple Dwelling Law which 


would work as follows: 


If the Department of Health finds the existence of 


: 


os 


MEMORANDUM FROM SCHIFFER & COHEN 


TO: 
RE: 


. 


40 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017. ° 


PLaza 2-8060 


MR. NORMAN HILL - CORE DATE: 2/19/64 


lin 


lack of heat, lack of water, light, electricity, sewage 


disposal facilities, janitorial services or rodents, or 


any combination of the foregoing, the Department of Health 
may issue a certificate that the violations bringing 
the act into effect are very limited. Please note that the 
Department of Health is required to act, as well as other 
departments to be noted below. 


The certificate is served on the landlord and 
a copy is posted in the building. With a notice of opportu- 
nity to be heard, not less than five days later. Needless 
to say, delays are likely. The notice should be five days 
and no more, assuming the emergency nature of the condi- 


tions found. 


If at the hearing the owner appears and furnishes 
a performance bond or written contract or order for work or 
services satisfactory to the Commissioner of Health, limited 
to the removal of the certified conditions, then the certi- 
fication shall be cancelled. Note that the performance bond 
or written contract or order would be rather easy to get. 


If adequate assurances are not given or the owner 
fails to appear, then a rent strike may be instituted. The 


rent strike would have to comply with the following conditions: 


A. A majority of tenants in the buildings affected 
would have to join and would have to agree in writing to de- 
posit rents with the Commissioner of Real Estate. 


B. An affidavit would have to be furnished by one 
tenant that in fact the majority of the tenants had signed 
the agreement. 


If these conditions are met, the existence of the 
agreement and the actual depositing of funds constitute a com- 
plete defense to an action for dispossess for non-payment of 


rent. 


ee TE 
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TO: MR. NORMAN HILL - CORE DATE:___ 2/19/64 


RE: 


sta 


The Commissioner of Real Estate is then to serve 
a copy of the agreement on the owner. Thereafter, the 
Commissioner of Real Estate shall, with all reasonable speed, 
remedy the certified conditions. For ths purpose, he may use 
appropriated funds, appropriated by the city,,and the deposi- 
ted rents. Contracts for the repair work shall be let on bids 
except where the amount involved in any individual item is 
less than $5,000.00. If general contractors are used, this 
would mean bids with regard to any major repair item. If in- 
dividual contracts for plumbing, etc., are let, in most cases 
the amounts would be less than $5,000.00. 


When the conditions have been removed, the certifi- 
cation shall be cancelled by the Commissioner of Health. There- 
after, the Commissioner of Real Estate shall enter an accounting 
of the monies deposited, and, if the amount of rent received is 
less than the cost incurred, a bill shall be rendered to the 
owner of the building. If the number of tenants depositing 
rents falls below the majority, then the Commissioner of Real 
Estate may either continue to remove the conditims, or he 
may close the acoount. 


At the time of the accounting, surplus monies go to 
the owner of the building. Every portion of the bill is ob=- 
jectionable in part. In essence, the bill does not greatly 
alter the situation now existing. There are conditions in the 
present law permitting the city to move in rapidly. "Brobien 
blem is that the city does not do it. The underlying/is st 
the city will not spend money for these purposes. There are 
beneficial elements in the bill, particularly simplification 
of the city's right to secure a deficienty judgement if it 
spends more to repair a building than it can collect from rent. 


The main defect is that tenants do not go on rent 
strike because of a few limted conditions but to seeure general 
repair and rehabilitation of their buildings. This bill will 
not accomplish such purposes. More, the conditions to which 
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the bill is now limited would, as a practical matter, make 
the bill applicable to only a small percentage of all the 
buildings in the city. It is unlikely that the city would 
use the bill where rat infestation alone exists. There are 
rats in practically every building in the city. There are 
comparatively few buildings where there is no heat at all 


for an extended period of time, or where electricity has 


been turned off for an extended period of time, etc. 


Finally, the bill puts the rehabilitation work 
into the hands of Frank Lazarus, a rather conservative man 
who likes to sell off valuable city land at low prices. 


3. Maximum Income Bill : The city is backing a 


‘ball permitting tenants to stay in a publicly financed 


but privately owned development until they make 50% more 
than the maximum prescribed for that development. I do not 
know why CORE should be interested in this bill, except to 


the extent that someone develops a theory that permitting 


higher income group to occupy low income apartments will 
ultimately integrate the units. I do not know if this would 
have any foundation in experience. It is equally arguable that 
the law would permit more and more low income units to be 


occupied by middle income families, God bless them. My own 


inclination, at this point, is to favor low income housing 


‘over any other considexztion, especially since federal low 
income construction funds have temporarily ran out. 


4. Municipal Mortgage Reserve Fund : The city favors 


a law to permit the establishment of a reserve fund to insure 


against losses from municipal mortgage loans to private, li- 


mited profit, middle income housing projects. This bill per- 
petuates an approach to housing to which, I should think, 
CORE is fundamentally opposed. 


5. Early Acquisition =: The city favors a bill to 
permit the city to acquire by purchase, gift, devise, lease, 
condemnation or otherwise real property or any interest therein 
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within a sight designated as appropriate for urban renewal 
regardless of whether an urban renewal plan for the develop- 
ment of the area has been approved and regardless of the 

stage of formulation thereof. Subject to the following condi- 
tions, a planning commission approval to be given, after a 
public hearing held on due notice but within six weeks (?) 
with the further proviso that the planning commission disapro- 
val would not be binding under certain other conditions. 


This bill, if implemented properly, would to 
my mind be immensely valuable. First of all, it would m encourage 
the city to accept buildings landlords are willing to give them. 
Secondly, it would encourage to condemn outright, that is to 
buy certain kinds of bad buildings, in lieu of putting them in 
receivership. Third, the city could use the specific authority 
of the act to buy future interests in the buildings. The pur- 
chase price of the future interests could be utilized to re- 
pair the buildings in the interim. CORE should strongly support 
this bill. : 


6. Loan Extension Program : The city favors se- 


curing authority to make rehabilitation loans for 30 instead 

of 20 years for Multiple Dwelling Rehabilitation. This bill 
could have a tremendous impact on the cost to tenants of the 
rehabilitated buildings. CORE should strongly favor its adoption 
with the understanding that if money is not made available it 

is of no benefit. Further, there ought to be a clearer under- 
standing of the purposes for which the loans will be made. 


While it is to be noted that this program is parti- 
cularly designed for middle income housing, there is no reason 
why it could not be in actual practice used for low income 


housing. 


7. Bills Affecting New Construction : There is 


a series of bills relating to new construction of low and middle 


‘ 
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income housing. The principles underlying these bills require 
study and would probably not be approved by CORE. 


The package as a Whole : In its entirety, the package 
is by no means encouraging. Further, there is no indication what- 
soever as to the amount of money to be requested for these pur- 


poses. 


cc: Mr. Val Coleman 
Mr. Richard Haley 


. room and adequate heat, light and ventilation. 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORK . 
DEPARTMENT OF RELOCATION 
2 Lafayette Street | 

New York 7, New: York 


EACH ONE FIND ONE: RELOCATING FAMILIES IN NEW YORK CITY 


The renewal and rehabilitation of New York City requires the re- 
location of many thousands of its citizens of various ethnic, racial 
and religious backgrounds. This is the price of progress: new housing, 
new parks, new schools cannot be built unless people are moved to new — 
homes. In order to encourage the listing of more apartments with the 
Department of Relocation, A Finders Fee program has been established. 


WHAT IS A FINDERS FEE PROGRAM? 


By law, the Department of Relocation is able to pay a finders 
fee of $150.00 to $300.00 for a standard apartment listed with the 
Department by landlords, agents or brokers. The fee is payable when | 
the apartment is occupied by one of our tenants. The landlord or agent 
does not have to accept a family referred to him by the Department, if 
he has reason to doubt the suitability of the tenant. It goes without 
saying that the Department of Relocation adheres rigorously to New York 
State and City laws prohibiting discrimination for reasons of race, creed, 
color or national origin. However, there may be legitimate reasons such 
aS unstable employment history, which the Department will respect. 


WHAT IS A STANDARD APARTMENT? 


A standard apartment is one which meets the regulations set down 
by the Board of Estimate. The apartment must have central heating, hot 
water, private bathroom, a kitchen or kitchenette, a window in every 


WHY DO WE ASK YOU TO HELP? 


| Although relocation causes disruption and discomfort to many families,. | 
new residences and new schools as well as other public improvements are... 
essential for the greater good of the entire community. We need your help «. 


the path of new developments. Where necessary the City will delay or ag 
postpone relocation of families, until we can find adequate housing for 
‘them. The City has a heart. May we ask you to open your heart and join 
the City in carrying out our community responsibility? vs 


WHERE ARE WE TRYING TO LOCATE THESE FAMILIES? 


We are trying to locate these families in standard neighborhoods 
throughout the City. Our goal is to improve not only the apartments but 
the neighborhood as well. With your help a supply of decent apartments | 
in decent neighborhoods will become available. Finally, we want to help 
settle these relocating families in areas where they will be relatively | 
free from the prospect of another unexpected move. How about your 
neighborhoods? 


- £2 @= 


HOW DO YOU FIND AN APARTMENT? 


The Department offers through its Finders Fee program certain 
financial inducements, which should be brought to the attention of 
landlords, agents and owners. Perhaps more important, these key people 
must be helped to see the civic and moral implications of assisting in 
this relocation process. This may be a matter of private conversations-- 
sermons=--announcements to your congregation--notices in your bulletins-- 
Special projects for such groups as Sodalities, Sisterhoods, Men's Clubs, 
even youth groups--posters on a bulletin board--advertisements in community 
newspapers--special mailings--cooperation in interfaith efforts. You 
will know best how to reach the hearts and consciences of your people, 
especially those with apartments or homes to rent. 


WHAT DO YOU DO WHEN YOU LOCATz AN APARTMENT? 


The simplest thing is to have the landlord, agent or owner call 
the Department of Relocation (WOrth 4-5656, Ext. 338-9-40 and ask for 
Mr. Schiffer). The Department can offer the necessary information, 
arrange for the required inspection of premises and begin the process 


of tenant referral . 
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The goal of the "Each One Find One” effort is to find more and 
better apartments in more neighborhoods for families being relocated 
in the interest of progress. Eut it would be a significant religious 
witness if your landlord (or agent or owner) were to indicate to the 
Department that he was registering an apartment or home at the behest 
of his priest, rabbi, minister, parish, congregation or church. 


This interfaith effort stems from a recommendation of the Metro- 
politan New York Conference on Religion and Race. It is sponsored 
jointly by the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of New York and the Diocese 
of Brooklyn, the New York Board of Rabbis, the Protestant Council of 
the City of New York and the Queens Federation of Churches. Won't 
you join us in this effort? 


HERMAN BADILLO 
Commissioner 

New York City 

Department of Relocation 


oN. Y. AMSTERDAM NEWS, Sat., May 9, 1964 


(“Operation Open City” Helps 
(Nonwhite Families Find Housing 


i mp currently seeking hous 
the general market i mere 
{ ccntenction with a new "snag ; 
} projec§ . Vol , includin 
féalled “Operation: Open City.” New York unteers g 
‘| The program to open al] Newuantly white Spotlight Neighbor-{ti 
| York neighborhoods to ali home+ 
‘| seekers Was launched about threegat meetings of minority - groupjhousing committees. 
i{™Months ago by the Nationa] Com-¥civil service, social, alumni, fra- 
s}mittee Against Discrimination infiternal, union, church, and ; 
:'| Housing and is now in full swing.] fessional organizations. 
“Operation Open City” is a Open City speakers not on] iy 
two - part program reaching into explain and answer questions ©: 
{both white and Negro commun-jthe entire program, but also de. 
jities. It spotlights attractivejscribe their own communities 
:|neighborboods in the five bor-|. and what their neighborhood com- 
oughs of New York where hous-j munities will do to assist minor- 
{ing is available at moderate rentfity homescekers. 
: {apd where schools, community} By special arrangement with 
{facilities and transportation are§the New York City Commission 
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r - More than 100 nonwhite far # The other phase of “Operationgvorking relationship with the 


Hhoods, go out regularly to speakito local groups in setting up falr|’ 


Housing materials and speak-' 
rs for meetings are available!’ 
ree of charge from the National]; 
mittee, a federation of 37) . 
r religious, Jabor, civic, min-} 
rity and civil rights organiza-| 


Interested homeseekers are in- 
ited to register with ‘‘Operation 
pen City” by calling Betty Hoe- 
r or Sally Olds, co-chairmen 
the program, at JUdson 6-3460. 
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, |Zood. Sfor Human Rights, compalints of 


These communities have prac-f housing discrimination may be 


i|for a 3-room apartment and abouts W- 58th St., one block west of Co- 
.|$110-130- for 4 rooms. lumbus Circle. The right of all 


ipersons to live in any available 
‘apartment or house within their 
imeans is guaranteed by the laws 
of both New York City and New 


Middle Income 


| Middle - income apartments 
-- pullt with city or state aid, both} 
rental units and co-ops, are algof York State. 
|spotlighted. “Open City” selects§. “Operation Open City” also of- 
those buildings which offer good] fets services to families interest- 
' jhousing values in desirable loca-{ ed in living in the metropolitan 
tions, and which few minority] subuy#8. It maintains a close, 
families are applying for. SS apa: | 


Local residents in each of these 
communities welcome minority} 
Ts on visits, work with. 
. }them in locating suitable apart-| 
- | Ments or houses, and give friend-| 
' lly. assistance when the families) 
.. {move in. , 


Distributed by: 


National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 
4% WEST 58 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. - JUdson 63460 
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TENANTS HAVE BEEN GETTING A RAW DEAL TOO LONG!! 


THE RENT LAW IS SUPPOSED TO PROTECT TENANTS. 


INSTEAD, IT IS PROTECTING AND REWARDING SLUMLORDS!! 


We DEMAND: 


@ CUT rents to $1 immediately in rent strike buildings -- and 
keep the rent down until all services are restored! 


! Hand down decisions in emergency cases in 2 or 3 


@ STOP stall 
her building-wide complaints in 30 days. 


days -- oOo 


€ NO increases for new boilers or oil burners! Stop rewarding 
landlords for repairs which they should make anyway. 


STOP pushing through cases without hearings! Give the tenants 
a chance to speak up. Hold hearings when the tenants request 
them -- especially on building-wide complaints. 


@ STOP the discourteous treatment at local Rent Offices! There is 
no excuse for rude treatment and refusal to give correct information. 


, Join picketlines at these Rent Offices: : 
541 West 145th St., Manh. : 
260 East l6lst St., Bronx 9-11 a.m. : 
81 Willoughby St., Bklyn. : 
: 2 Lafayette St., Manh. 12-1 p.m. : 
| Malena : 280 Broadway, Manh. 1-2 p.m. : ; ee 
' STA Nuug : : 
pmarorezuf = | WED MAY 20 | | 
f : cJ i Pay on } S  hiymuiminidtuiaeinwwe ——_———— 3 
EVA AAOY WIL 
& 868 6M timsoq | Picket before you go to work or while 
See ne | the children are in school -- or on 
7% your lunch hour. Bring your neighbors. 


METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING 


(city-wide federation of tenant organizations) 
215 West 23rd Street, New York 10011 
| §$P. 7-8900 | 
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METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING ooe. 
215 Weer 23 Sr. NEw YorK 11, N.Y: 
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BULK RATE 


fis U.S. POSTAGE 


AID 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| Tdecone No. 6383 


HOUSING CLINIC INTAKE: FORM 


(To be filled out everyone) 


COMPLAINT 
NAME Tog __ PHONE : rene 
~ (last)  §Tigggs Overcharge 
ADDRESS ee ee __ APT... SUPER | WVigiecscons 
“if : —_ oo * SUPER'S Rent Increase 
LANDLORD : | iu PHONE Emergency. 
| : e (leak,no heat,et 
ADDRESS _ i: Soc.Referral _—_ 
os = : Other 
To whom do you pay your rent? 
_ When wae complaint made to landlord? Cee 
How long occupied? How many rooms? _ Occupants Lease __ 
Furnished? Yes No Rent per - Welfare? . 


Did Welfare get you the epertment? 


If employed, where? _ Be 


Employed? Yes gs, 


ait 


—_ — 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED ANY PAPERS FROM THE RENT CCMMISSION? Yes No 


LIST PAPRES RECEIVED: 


Write description be: 


VIOLATIONS — : LIVING 
(in apt.) BATH ROOM KITCHEN BEDROOM HALLS low, if necessary.) 
No heat : , z = 


No hot water — 


Plaster cracks 


Powdered plaster 


Ceiling holes 


Wall holes 


Floor holes- 


Fixture leaks 


Wall/ceiling leaks 


Windows 


Doors 


Locks 


Wiring 


How often does the landlord paint? 


Icebox Roaches Rats “Mice 


PUBLIC AREA VIOLATIONS: Front door lock 
Garbage disposal Janitor 


Broken stairs or floors Broken windows 


DISPOSITION: 
Date 


Last Painting: 
Dumbwaiter 


Fire Hazards 


stove Defective?_ oe 


Furnishings Other 


Halls and stairways dirty__ Elevator 
Lights in halls & stairways 


Switchboard removed Other 


INTERVIEWER'S NAME 


Date — 


—— 


Date 


Date 


(Note: 


write special remarks, e.g., overcharge information, on reverse side. 


Try to get above information on everybody, whateever the problem. Then 


Be sure to 


fill out DISPOSITION each time person comes in, stating forms sent in , etc. Clip 


carbons of forms to this sheet.) 


PRINT CLEARLY : Date 


NAME | oe i Apt._ a 
am | 
No. of Rooms Date Occupied : . No.of Occupants Day pey rent 
ee ADDRESS Phone 

Welfare Center Investigator Unit__ “ 
Employed Phone_ Speak Spanish English__ Other__ 
Children at School School i a © 


—_— 


Has Tenant Received Papers from RRA List them & Docket #1 
GENERAL VIOLATIONS 


Building Specific oii , ——— 
Lights in Hall Dirty Hall Staircase in Insufficient Falling Plaster 
pet _Desrepair Garbage Call & Cracked Holes _ 


ee ae 


— — 


Apt. Specific Hot Water & | Rats & Roaches Purchased own Graft for. Apt. 
_Water pressure | Appliances 


DETAILS SPECIFIC LOCATION 
. AND VIOLATIONS 


-_—-. SO ge ee ee — 


—_ 


Kitchen:l. | 


c 


Miscellaneous: 


I request an immediate inspection of my apartment, as well as a cellar to roof 
inspection of the public areas cf the building. 


Organizer oo Tenant __ 


LS SAO a eames eae 


= Date - ‘ 
Addpees Ce 
Om: OF Rooms _ Date Occupied | __..No, of Occupants Day pay Pent... 
ent Labdlord  ._—s—s—s— ss AGGrece. Phone Pes 
‘@lfare Center ... Investigator Ula an 
mployed _Phone speak Spanish English Ojo 
hildren at School : School | 


— 
_ 


as Tenant Received Papers from RRA _List them & Docket #1 


PRINT CLEARLY GENERAL VIOLATIONS 


suilding Specific ea oe : 
tights In hall.Dirty halls. Staircase in- Insufficient. Palling Plaster 
Desrepair . Garbage Call- & Cracked Holes- 


~ * ee a © D4 + eee 
pt. speciiic « eo, oe a ae. " ° 
eat eHot Water & Rats & - Purchased owr Graft for, ‘ 
Water pres-. Roaches e Appliances . Apt, ° 
esure ° ° e ° 
~~ PRINT OGboARDY a RE Soe 
VIOLATIONS | ETLILS SPECIFIC 


LOCATION 


2. 
36 


~ 


Bathrm. 1. 


2) 
2 
oom 

Ui w PRM ULETUD fp 
® * 


. 


Oo 
O 
Wy 
Wir fo iil pp EY 
ao oe coe a. ee 


oom#ly +4 


: iscellanhgous: 


£ request an immediate inspection of my apartment, as well as a cellar to 
goof inspection of the public areas of the building, 


Organizer Tenant _ + 


. A : on ~~ : ty rd ~~ on . > - . —-— oe 
wf dy © we © be Wane i. ee Aum . 
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_ STATEMENT OF WILLIAM REID, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE NEW YORK CITY HOUS ING" AUTHORITY, AT THE 
[E? TEMPORARY STATE COMMISSION ON - 
Lp AT THE ASSOCIATION OF 


‘When Mr. Ira S. Robbins, Vice-Chairman of the Authority, 

- appeared before this Commission at its first hearing in New 
York City last June, he closed his testimony with a statement 
that it represented only the first chapter of this Authority's 
discussion of the low-rent program. In the months that have 
elapsed ‘since that hearing, your Commission has held a number 
of hearings in other sections of the State and has heard the 
tenants of public housing developments in New York City express 
their points of view at hearings which you held on the grounds 
of several projects. 


I have no doubt you have by now been inundated with 
supplementary information, some submitted at the request of 
your staff and some volunteered for your edification or con- 
fusion. At any rate, the members of this Commission have by 
now been made well ‘aware of the complexities of the problem 
which it has undertaken to study. 


In our testimony in June we called attention to the 
opportunity which this distringuished Commission has to de- 
velop constructive recommendations both for the Legislature 
and for the people of this State. We suggested that recom- 

mendations deal with the need for an enlarged low-rent pro- 
gram; with changes in the law, as well as with administra- 
tive policy, with a view to improving the program; with 
_methods to provide services to meet the needs of many families 
who. live in low-rent housing; and with methods to facilitate 

racial integration in public housing. ; 


We also expressed the hope that your Commission would 
take advantage of the opportunity to give the Legislature, 
the press and the public 4 true picture of the public hous- 
ing program so as to wipe out, if possible, the distorted 
and false image existing in the minds of the misinformed and 
the uninformed, ‘most Of whom have never been anywhere near 
a public housing facility. 


si hs 


Chapter I of our testimony was. limited because of the 
pressure of time to a presentation of the highlights of our 
most important recommendations. for improvement of the low- 
rent program. At today's hearing at which you have so many 
officials awaiting their turn to testify, I can hope to do 
no more than present Chapter II of this Authority's story. 

I shall not reiterate the recommendations previously discussed, 
except to call attention to certain recent developments which 
you should know. These previous recommendations are of vital 
importance to the success of the State's low-rent program and 
we urge your continued serious consideration of each. 


The major portion of my time will be devoted to the pre- 
sentation of additional recommendations. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


A considerable amount of confusion has been generated, 
since your June Wearings, on the question of the need for 
additional funds to continue the State low-rent housing program. 


At the request of the Counsel to your Commission, I 
recently sent a letter to Judge Delany to clarify this matter. 


Certain facts are beyond cuvestion. There now remains a 
balance of only about $65 million which can be loaned to local 
authorities throughout the State to finance the construction 
of about 3,500 new lov-rent public housing apartments. There 
also remain about $6 1/4 million of annual subsidy funds which 
the State Commissioner can contract to pay to local authorities 
for the purpose of achieving low rents in these new projects. 


Under present financing methods, both loan and subsidy 
funds are utilized jointly in connection with each project 
which is approved. The exhaustion of either one of these funds 
will bring the program to an immediate halt. 


The rate of use of public housing funds is controlled by 
law. The State Commissioner is permitted, in any one year, to 
enter into contracts for $2? 1/2 million of subsidy funds. At 
current interest rates, $2 1/2 million of subsidy is sufficient 
to support development or loan funds of $55 million. 


Since only about $65 million of loan funds remain, it is 
obvious that these loan funds now available are adequate for 
only slightly more than one year. To be more concrete, a 
balance of about $70 million of loan ftinds was available at 
the beginning of the current fiscal year. .$55 million of 
these funds can be committed by the State Commissioner by 
March 31, 1964. For the fiscal year beginning April 1, 1964, 
housing authorities in this State would have only about $15 
million in loan funds available for future use. 


Confusion on the subject of availability of funds 
apparently stems from the examination of the rate at which 
these funds have been doled out by the State Commissioner 
during recent years. This examination shows that the balance 
Of available loan funds has decreased only $?5 million over 
the past 3 1/2 years... At that rate, it appears that the 
current balance might be sufficient for years to come. 


Unfortunately the redvced rate of release of State 
funds for public housing in recent years has borne no rela- 
tionship to the need for such funds. In our previous testi- |) 
mony we showed that in New York City alone there is a need ae 
for at least 200,000 additional public housing units for 
the rehousing of low-income families now living in our worst 
housing. Yet we in New York City have succeeded in having 
the Commissioner approve contracts for the construction of 
a total of only 427 apartments of State-aided low-rent hous- 
ing in the past three fiscal years, and for only 96 apartments 
in the current fiscal year. 


Had the State Commissioner approved contracts at the 
rate permitted by law, the loan funds would have been used 
up some time ago. We have had plenty of sites for the devel- 
opment of new public housing. One proposed project after 
another has been deferred or disapproved by the State Com- 
missioner when we have submitted it to him for approval. 
That we have had suitable sites for development for public 
housing is demonstrated by the fact that during the very 
period of time that the State Commissioner approved only 
427 units, the Federal Public Housing Administration approved 
more than 7,500 new Federally-aided units. 


To sum up, more funds are desperately needed and the J/ 
State Commissioner should approve use of the funds at the 
rate permitted by the Legislature. 


FINANCING PUBLIC HOUSING 


In June we presented a plan for a new and improved 
method of financing State-aided low-rent housing. We explain- 
ed the complexity of the current method of financing which 
requires periodic approval by the Legislature and by the 
people, in a general election, botn of additional loan and 
of additional subsidy funds. We asked your Commission to 
study a proposal for legislation to enable local authorities 
to issue their own bonds, secured by the commitment of the 
State to furnish the annual subsidy funds. 


Since presenting the plan to the Commission, we have 
consulted Mr. John Mitchell, a well known legal authority on 
government financing. After careful study of the proposal, 
he has advised us that the plan meets all constitutional re- 
guirements and is feasible. Mr. Mitchell is convinced that 
the bonds of the local authorities issued pursuant to our 
plan will be marketable. Furthermore, he is of the opinion 
that. local authorities will be able to market their own ten- 
porary notes as bond anticipation notes during the construc- 
tion period of new developments. Mr. Mitchell believes that 
the notes and bonds issued by authorities pursuant to this 
plan will command substantially the same low interest rates 


currently obtainable. 


ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


During the past few years, economic segregation in pub- 
lic housing developments has been a subject of wide concern. 
You have heard it expressed in the testimony presented to you 
by community and civic organizations and you have heard it 
voiced by tenants at the hearings which you held at some of 


our projects. 


Increased economic integration in public housing also 
would help improve racial integration in our developments. 


This is one of the first matters which the Members of 
this Authority looked into immediately after assuming office 
in 1958. We found the existing income limits were indeed too 
low to serve a reasonable cross-section of low-income families. 
We promptiy took steps, with the approval of the lending 
agencies, to raise the income limits for admission to public 
housing. We also undertook to liberalize the limits per- 


mitted for continued occupancy. 
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Our efforts were only partially successful. The Author- 
ity is not free to establish income limits at whatever levels 
it feels proper to serve those families who cannot afford to 
obtain decent housing in New York City. In the first instance, 
we are restricted by State law which is archaic and sadly in 
need of revision. More important is the fact that we cannot 
adopt new income limits without the prior approval of the 
State or Federal agency, as the case may be. These agencies 
have consistently stopped us from raising income limits to 
the levels permitted by law. Since February 7, 1962, we have 
been corresponding with the State Commissioner in an attempt 
to win approval for higher income limits for continued occu- 
pancy in recently opened State-aided projects. 


We believe that a two-fold approach must be used to 
deal with the problem of economic segregation in public hous- 
ing. First is the modernization of the Public Housing Law 
which we recommended to this Commission last June. Attached 
to this statement is a copy of legislation we have drafted 
to effect the changes we believe are necessary. The proposed 
bill would eliminate the current formula which arbitrarily 
determines the income limits for admission to a particular 
project on the basis of the rents achieved at that project. 
In other words, under tha formula efforts to achieve econ- 
omic integration are defeated because the lower the rents 
the lower the income limits. It also would eliminate the 
rigid formula which compels a family to move when its income 
rises a certain amount, notwithstanding the fact that the 
family's income may still be insufficient to enable it to 
obtain decent housing elsewhere. 


The proposed bill would permit greater flexibility in 
establishing standards for admission and continued residence 
in public housing. It would require the local authority to 
make a survey and determine the rents being charged in its 
community for available standard accommodations. It would 
also require the Authority to determine income levels at 
which families in its community can afford to pay these 
rents. Only those families unable to pay these rents would 
qualify for residence in public housing. As a further control 
over income limits, the bill provides that the approval of 
the lending agency must be obtained before income limits may 
be adopted by the local authority. 
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The second basic modification necessary to effect 
economic integration requires a change in administrative 
policy on the part of the State Commissioner. Current poli- 
cies restrict admission to those families whose incomes are 
so low that they require maximum subsidy to live in public 
low rent housing. This policy naturally results in economic 
segregation and, in addition; denies any hope of benefit 
from the program to thousands of ill-housed families whose 
incomes exceed the present public housing limits but who 
are unable to pay the rents for any other type of adequate 
accommodations. | | 


There is a very wide gap between the rents in public 
housing and those in limited profit Mitchell-Lama housing. 
The latter also operates with government assistance. Rents, 
including utilities, for public housing projects currently 
being undertaken range from $14 to $16 per room in develop- 
ments subsidized by the Federal government, and range from 
$16 to $18 per room in those subsidized by the State. The 
rents for the Mitchell-Lama developments currently being 
undertaken amount to about $30 per room, including utilities. 


| Families in this gap have been and still are forgotten 
people. They need public housing desperately. The raising 
of income limits would make them eligible for public housing 
and, at the same time, would give a boost to our efforts to 
achieve better economic and racial integration. We believe 
that the State-aided low rent developments in New York City 
should admit families whose incomes range from those on 
public assistance to those who can afford to pay rents rang- 
ing to $25 per room. 


There is nothing in the law to prevent the State Com- 
missioner from approving income limits which would qualify 
these higher income families for admission to low rent 
developments. The fact that they are low income families 
is established beyond ouestion by the rents and income limits 
prevailing in Mitchell-Lama projects which are restricted to 
the housing of low income families in precisely the same 
manner as is public housing. 
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I therefore urge that this Commission recommend a 

change in administrative policy on the part of the State 
Commissioner. The change should permit establishment by local 
authorities of income limits designed to admit to public hous- 
ing those families who require partial subsidy as well as 
those who require maximum subsidy. Under such a revised 
policy this Authority is convinced that it can achieve greater 
economic and greater racial integration in its developments. 


In proposing to accommodate a broad cross section of 
families who require cash subsidy, I visualize a new type of 
program particularly in the new projects which we would build 
1f we had the funds. These families with varying incomes and 
receiving anywhere between full subsidy and only a minimal 
amount of subsidy will live in the same building and on the 
same floor. 


The different rents which these families will pay will 
be related to different amenities built into the apartments. 
Apartments to be occupied by families paying higher rents will 
have larger rooms, better exposures and may also have balconies. 


Our experience in our no-cash subsidy developments 
shows that families with varying incomes will, without question, 
live together and will pay different rents, if the rents are 
directly related to visible differences in the desirability 
of the accommodations. Only by having families of different 
incomes residing in the same building can economic and social 
integration be achieved. Housing of different economic groups 
in separate structures, even though they may be in proximity 
Of each other, does not yield the same economic integration 
Or adequate social interplay. 


This plan would continue to limit public housing to 
families who require subsidized rents. It would, thus, leave 
intact the market for Mitchell-Lama and for other housing 


programs. 


SELECTION OF TENANTS 


The Authority frequently receives appeals from social 
service agencies and from special interest groups stressing 
the critical needs for housing of their clients or their mem- 
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bers. We are asked to give special consideration to elderly 
single persons, to large families with children, to veterans, 
to the physically handicapped, to the families supported by 
public assistance, to the Hungarian and now to Cuban refugees, 
and to families which provide foster homes for children. 


Each of these groups includes many families living 
under deplorable conditions who are eligible for and who 
want public housing. The demand for the low rent apartments 
is large; it has increased regularly over the past 10 years 
and this year will amount to more than 90,000 applications. 
Our problem is to utilize, in an equitable manner, the lim- 
ited number of apartments which become available. In addition, 
we aim to administer the program so that each development 
will constitute a stable community with a desirable environ- 
ment. 


To accomplish this, we use a completely objective sys- 
tem of tenant selection which has as its basis the compara- 
tive degree of need for housing of the applicant families. 


Applications are numbered consecutively as received, 
and are reviewed for eligibility and housing need. An I.B.M. 
card is prepared for each application, identifying the family 
only by the serial number assigned at the time of receipt. 
Neither the application nor the I.B.M. card carries any infor- 
mation pertaining to race or ethnic background. 


When we need to process applications for apartments to 
become available within the next few months, we instruct the 
I.B.M. section to furnish a specified number of applicants 
having the most severe need for housing. The criteria for 
evaluating housing need have been established by resolutions 
adopted by the Authority. They are as follows, in descend- 
ing order of priority: | 


1. Former residents of the site upon which the project 
was built; 


2. Families residing within one mile of the develop- 
ment; 


3. Other site residents about to be displaced from 
sites of public housing projects; 
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4. Families about to be displaced by other public or 
private action; : 


5. Families who are in emergency need of housing; 


6. Families whose members are forced to live apart 
because of lack of space; 


7. Families that are both doubled-up and overcrowded; 


8. Families containing one or more persons, who are 
suffering from a serios physical disability, re- 
siding under housing conditions constituting a 
hardship due to such disability; 


9. Doubled-up families; 


10. Families with children living in transient hotels, 
rooming houses or furnished rooms, provided however, 
that in unusually severe hardship cases such famil- 
les may be granted preference in admission over 
split families and subsequent categories of famil- 
ies enumerated herein; 


ll. Families living in other unsafe, insanitary or 
overcrowded dwellings. 


The applicants selected by the I.B.M. machine form 
the pool of eligible families who are invited to the Tenant 
Selection office to furnish verification of their eligi- 
bility and to discuss selection of an appropriate project. 
Housing need and eligibility are the sole criteria in the 
selection of tenants. An applicant‘’s opportunity to obtain 
an apartment is not influenced by the race, welfare status, 
the presence of foster children or any other factor which cm: 


does not affect his housing priority. ae 


With families selected solely on the basis of housing | | 
need, the public housing program in New York City now includes 
more than 25,000 elderly persons, more than.10,000 families 
of 7 or more persons, and more than 14,000 families supported 
in whole or in part by public assistance. An average of 800 
to 900 public assistance families has been admitted annually 
during the past four years to our developments. 
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There is one remaining aspect of the tenant selection 
process to be discussed. This is the policy which the Author- 
ity introduced with respect to applicants who present current 
Or potential social problems. The policy with respect to the 
admission of these families was developed toward the close 
of 1961 with the help of an Advisory Committee consisting of 
representatives of the major social agencies, religious 
institutions and intergroup organizations of this City. It 
recognizes the fact that although only 2 1/2% of the tenants 
in occupancy have presented problems to their neighbors and 
to the Authority, their presence is of serious concern since 
-adeguate social services and treatment are not available for 
these families. Under the circumstances, the Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Authority agreed that problem families are 
not to be admitted until study and evaluation of such families 
has been made by qualified personnel. 


A list of criteria was developed with the Advisory 
Committee to guide our tenant selection staff in indentifying 
potential problems which were to be referred for evaluation. 
No family may, without evaluation, be deemed ineligible for 
admission because its history reveals a problem. _ 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS OF PUBLIC HOUSING 


This Commission's invitation to this hearing lists 
among the items for discussion the "high costs of public 
housing construction". This reflects a false impression 
which appears to be widespread although there is not a shred 
of evidence to support it. The fact is that the construction 
costs of the New York City Housing Authority developments 
are lower then those of privately built large scale housing. 


The assertion that our costs of building public hous- 
ing were high first came to my attention about a year ago 
in a letter received from a sub-committee of the Real Estate 
Board of New York. It presented figures purporting to 
compare development costs of public housing with those of 
State Mitchell-Lama projects. Subsequently we received 
letters from other sources comparing the development costs 
per apartment in public housing with other types of housing, 
including housing built after a write-down of land costs on 
Title I sites. 
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If we are to be able to come to grips with this oquestion, 
we must use a unit of measurement which has validity. We 
cannot compare pears with apples. The unit of measurement 
cannot overlook differences between land costs, between the 
average size of apartments built, between the facilities 
provided, or between the methods of counting rooms. 


In our reply to the Real Estate Board sub-committee, 
we called attention to the lack of validity of the cost 
figures cited in its letter. Their use of development cost 
figures overlooked the basic fact that public housing projects 
generally involved slum clearance ith the cost of acquiring 
expensive land and buildings, the cost of demolishing exist- 
ing buildings and the cost of relocating site tenants. 
Mitchell-Lama projects, on the other hand, are built on 
vacant or substantially vacant land. The use of development 
costs for public housing conceals an average cost of $800 
to $900 per room attributable to slum clearance and tenant 
relocation. 


The only realistic approach is to compare the con- 
struction cost per room in each of the programs. This 
eliminates some major dissimilarities between the programs. 


It fails to provide complete comparability, because per room 


construction costs in public housing include extensive com- 
munity facilities, far in excess of those provided in Mitchell- 
Lama projects. Furthermore, the difference in the method 

of counting rooms in the two programs results in an increase 
of 10% in the room count of Mitchell-Lama projects as 
contrasted with public housing projects. 


Let me give you one example of the effect of different 
methods of counting rooms. Franklin D. Roosevelt Houses 
was Originally developed by the Authority as a public hous- 
ing project. It is now being converted to a Mitchell--Lama 
cooperative. Dvring the period that it was a public housing 
project, the room count was 5,082. Under the regulations 
governing Mitchell-Lama projects, the same rooms are now 
counted as 5, 569 because balconies and second baths are in- 
cluded in the room count. 


This 10% difference in the count results in the false 
impression that building costs in public housing are 10% 
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higher than they actually are. Keeping these differences 

in mind, we have taken official published figures and com- 
puted the per room construction costs for ali State Mitchell- 
Lama projects in the construction stage on June 30, 1962. 

We compared these costs with our public housing projects 

in the same construction stage on that date. Publi.hed 
figures for the City Mitchell-Lama projects do not end them- 
selves to a similar analysis. 


These were the results in terms of average construction 
cost per rental room of the developments on June 30,1962: 


Fublic housing projects - - - $2,609 
State Mitchell--Lama projects - - - $3,062 


We recently made the same type of analysis for projects 
put into construction after June 1962 and before July 1963. 
It is again necessary to bear in mind that in making this 
comparison, the different method of counting rooms overstates 
public hovsing costs by 10%. ‘te found that the average per 
room construction costs were es follows: 


Public housing projects - = = $2,851 
State Mitchell-Lama projects - - - $3,405 


It is obvious that even with the 10% adcitional room 
count taken by the State Mitchell-Lama projects, their con- 
struction costs per room are higher than those for public 
housing. If rooms were counted in the same manner, the 
difference in favor of public housing vould be still greater. 


Let's look at the question in another way. Let's take 
public housing and Mitchell-Lama projects of approximately 
the same size, built at about the same time in the same 
neighborhoods. On this basis we can match Murphy Houses, a 
public housing project, ith Bronx Fark East, a State Mitchell- 
Lama project. We can also match Audubcn Houses with York Hill, 
a City Mitchell-Lama project, both located in Manhattan. 
Let's review the architectural plans for each of the projects 
and develop cost figures which include all the elements of 
construction on a uniform basis. 
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The analysis of the matched projects presents the 


following picture: 


Date construction started 
Number of apartments 
Number of stories 


Construction cost per 
construction room 


Construction cost per 
rental room* 


Date construction started 


Number of apartments 
Number of stories 


Construction cost per 
construction room 


Construction cost per 
rental room* 


Murphy Houses Bronx Park East 
(Public Housing) (State Mitchell-Lama) 


September 1961 May 1961 


281 saa 
20 | 20 
$3336 $3830 
$2974 $3288 


Audubon Houses York Hill 
(Public Housing) (City Mitchell-Lama) 


April 1960 August 1961 
168 296 

20 20 

$2791 $3952 
$2510 $3433 


* Adjusted to equate room counts in the developments 


compared. 


It is unnecessary for me to summarize the foregoing 
figures. They speak for themselves. 
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REDUCING CONSTRUCTON COSTS 


Although I have shown that our construction costs are 
lower than those of private developers of Mitchell-Lama 
projects, we in the Authority want to reduce costs further. 


7 In our testimony before this Commission last June, we 
called attention to a legal requirement which unnecessarily 
increases our costs. This is the so-called Wicks Law which 
requires that four separate contracts be let for construc- 
tion work. We recommended that this law be amended to permit 
local authorities to let a single contract. 


This amendment is particularly important now that an 
increasing proportion of public housing is being undertaken 
in the form of vest pocket projects and through rehabilita- 
tion of existing buildings. The requirement for separate 
contracts with the different trades is a greater impediment 
than ever before to the efficient production of these new 
types of public housing. 


Since your last hearing in New York City, the State 
University Construction Fund has issued a report. It 
appointed an advisory committee which held hearings on the 
subject of single contracts versus multiple contracts for 
construction work. The report confirms the fact that a 
single construction contract definitely would be more advan- 
tageous than the multiple contract system. 


We again urge that you recommend to the Governor and 
the Legislature that the Wicks Law be amended. 


CAN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE, IF GIVEN GOVERNMENT AID, 
PROVIDE LOW RENT HOUSING? 


Finally I want to discuss briefly the cuestion of the 
ability of private enterprise to provide decent housing 
at low rents if offered appropriate aids. This Authority 
would favor any such program which could really do the job. 


Attempts to induce private enterprise to produce low 
rent hovsing with government aids long antedate the estab- 
lishment of the public housing program. In this State, 
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the efforts date back to the early 1920's. Numerous aids 
were offered and still are available for the purpose of 
encouraging private construction of low rent housing. The 
government aids smhich have been offered to private enter- 
prise have taken the following forms: 


1. Tax exemption both partial and total. 

2. Insurance of mortgage loans. 

3. Direct long term loans at low interest rates. 

4. Acquisition of property by eminent domain. 

5. Yield insurance designed to guarantee a minimum 
return. 

6. Write-down of acquisition costs so as to peeviee 
land at a low cost to developers. 


These aids have been used singly and in combinations in 
a number of different programs under the sponsorship of the 
Federal and State governments. The resulting number of pro- 
grams has been so large that the lay person is utterly 
confused by them and even professionals often have difficulty 
with them. These programs have included limited dividend 
housing; redevelopment company housing, F.H.A. housing, V.A. 
housing, Title I developments, State Mitchell-Lama housing, 
City Mitchell-Lama housing, F.H.A. 608 projects, F.H.A. 213 
projects, Section 220 and Section 221 D-3 housing. 


Since 1929 the Public Housing Law of this State has 
authorized direct loans to owners for 100% of the cost of 
rehabilitation of multiple dwellings. Full tax exemption 
is permitted on the value added through rehabilitation. 
Although this provision has been on the books since 1939, the 
rehabilitation of only one building has been. undertaken pur- 
suant to it. 


There is no escape from the conclusion that private 
enterprise, even if it took full advantage of the aids,can- 
not produce housing at prices required by low-income fam- 
1lies. The hard reality is that these aids cannot bring 
about rentals as low as those in public housing. 


. <enlarged and. improved pregram of. State.aid..for public hous- 


me 


throughout the nation, in each state and in each ‘city. The 
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CONCLUS ION 


In conclusion, I call your attention to the fact that 
the 1960 Census showed that more than one-half million hous- 
ing units in this State were definitely substandard. Most of 
the families living in this substandard housing have low in- 


comes. 


1) -is-net. unique -to..our State, It exists 


vast quantity of decayed housing which we, the richest nation 
in the world, continue to tolerate for our less fortunate 
citizens is shameful. Not only does this housing endanger 
the health and safety of those unfortunates who live in it, 
but its evil influence extends throughout the community 

and affects the well being of all our citizens. 


The problem is so vast and so widespread that no state 
and no city can hope to cope with it by itself. Congress 
in 1937 recognized that Federal funds must be provided. 


Now, about 25 years after initiation of the public 
housing program, we find ourselves without any Federal 
funds and with very little State funds. This Authority will 
make every effort to convince Congress to authorize addi- 
tional Federal funds to continue the low rent program. [In 
the name of thousands of families who live in substandard 
housing, we ask this Commission wholeheartedly to endorse 
ing. This is not the time for the State of New York to ~~ 
get out of the business of assisting localities to provide 
public housing for their low-income families. 
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November 30th, 1963. 


CORE ; . 

National Headquarters, 
38 Park Row, \ 
New York City, - 
New York. : 


Mr. James Farmer, Director. 


Gentlemen : | | 
We are not soliciting funds, but merely asking agsistance fvom your 
organisation, which is in a position to help, if lt will. 

No doubt many of your members and citigens in your apes aye in need of 
middle inceme housing, which they have not been able to obtain in this 
high rental market. THIS Is TRULY POSSIBLE, as our Fed 
has made it possible under Section 221-D-3 Non-Profit Sponsored. Housing 


Act. Your assistancnis nesded to act as the sponsor On. his type of 
housing, as we wif act solely as the General Contractor.\ When project 


is completed, the sponsor will own the buildings, ‘aubsees 4a the first 
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deed of trust on record. The low rental is accomplished by the low in- 


terest rate extended by the Government for a forty year period. 
WON'T YOUR ORGANEZATION PLEASE HELP US HELP THE FOLKS NOW! ~~ 
Your attention in this mateer is appreciated, awaiting your reply, 


As we “intend to carry this programe 
in many U.S. Areas,Please pass this 
newsonto other Core Area Directors. 
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pt —& DAVID BROMBERG 
tA to COUNSELOR AT LAW 
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400 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17. N. Y: 


m4) HA 1-2730 


December 23, 1963 


Mr. Jo Adler ) 
Congress of Racial Equality 
Park Row 

- New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Adler: 


i 
Pursuant to your request, I enclose copy Report of | ) 
Ad Hoc Committee\on West Side Urban Renewal Plan. 


Some parts of the Special 
reference in this regard should be made to the Mayor's recently 
announced policy change to the effect that the City would manage, 
relocate, demolish and clear middlewincome sites; and that the 
City, State and Federal governments would meet all costs of that 
process with the exception of direct relocation bonuses and 
allowances. 


If I can be of any further help to you, please do not 
hesitate to contact me at this office. 


Very truly yours, 
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DAVID BROMBERG 
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CitTYy OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
New YORK 7, N.Y. 


December 
16th 
1963 


The Council 
City Hall 
New York 7, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Pursuant to Section Y51-16.0 of the City Rent and 
Rehabilitation Law I am transmitting herewith a report of 
the results of a survey which I have caused to be made of 
the supply of housing accommodations within the City, the 
condition of such accommodations and the need for continu- 
ing the regulation and control of residential rents and 
evictions within the City. I am also enclosing a copy of 
a letter to me from Mrs. Hortense W. Gabel, City Rent and 
Rehabilitation Administrator, forwarding the survey results. 


Very truly yours, 
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ROBERT F. WAGNER 
Mayor 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
CITY RENT AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 


280 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


HORTENSE W. GABEL 
ADMINISTRATOR 


December 13, 1963 


Hon. Robert F. Wagner 
Mayer | 

City Hall 

New York 7, N. Y. 


Dear Mayor Wagner: 


Transmitted herewith are the results of the survey made at 
your direction into the need for continuing rent control] in New York 
City. 

This survey was undertaken pursuant to a requirement of the 
State Enabling Act which transferred jurisdiction over rent control 
to the City, effective May 1, 1962. This law requires the City Council, 
following a survey by the City of the supply of accommodations and the 
need for rent control, to determine by February 1, 1964 whether the 
public emergency requiring rent controls continues to exist. 

Analysis of survey data provided by the United States Bureau 
és the Census clearly demonstrates the need for continuing rent control 
in New York City. It shows that: 


The public emergency that requires rent control still 
continues. 


The critical housing shortage still exists. 


Without continued rent controls the existence of this hous- 
ing shortage would permit the exploitation of tenants. 


Mayor Robert F, Wagner. -2- | 12/13/63 


Un,ust, unreasonable and oppressive rents have been prevented for 
those who live in rent controlled houses. 


Reasonable rent increases have been permitted under rent control 
while incomes have kept pace, 


The quantity of housing has increased and its quality improved in 


Only at the rent level of $250 per month or more is there evidence 
sufficient to justify any relaxation of rent control. 


Upon the basis of the foregoifig,: I believe’.that, 

a, The public emergency requiring the attention of rent controls 
still exist, 

b, The availa»ility of adequate rental housing accommodations and 
other factors are such as to make rent control unnecessary for individual 
housing accommodations renting for $250 per month or more as ef September l, 
1963, provided that suitable safeguards are enacted to insure the orderly trans- 
ition from regulation to a normal market of free bargaining between landlord 
and tenant, with particular attention atin to procecting families with ehildren. 

c, While the Census data indicate that the median contract rent in- 
crease between 1950 and 1960 for controlled structures of nine units or less 
was 65%, it is ieventiinians true that more than half of these structures are 
occupied by their owners. This indicates that to some extent these landlords 
are not professional property owners. At your direction, I shall shortly 
establish procedures to render further assistance in hardship situations to 
this group. I also propose to issue very shortly Schedules of Rental Values 
which will provide landlords with incentives for modernization of heating 
plants, : 

My report to you which summarizes the principal Census data is 


enclosed, 


Sincerely yours, “a 


SRS ke 


Hortense W. Gabel 
Administrator 


CITY RENT AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 
280 Broadway 
New York 7, New York 


Hortense W,. Gabel 
- Administrator 


REPORT TO MAYOR ROBERT F. WAGNER ON THE CONTROL 


OF RESIDENTIAL RENTS IN NEW YORK CITY 


On May 1, 1962 New York City took over residential rent con- 


trol after 12 years of administration by the State. Legislative mandate 
requires assessment of the need for the continuation of rent control. 
We welcome this opportunity. 

Both State and City residential rent control laws declare 
that a public “emergency necessitated the intervention of federal, 
state and local government in order to prevent speculative, unwarranted 
and abnormal increases in rents; that there continues to exist an acute 
shortage of dwellings; that , .. action is necessary in order to 
prevent exactions of unjust, unreasonable and oppressive rents... 
and to forestall profiteering, speculation and other disruptive prac- 
tices tending to produce threats to the public health; .. ." 

The 1962 State laws transferring the administration of rent 
control to the City required that the City Council determine by 
February 1, 1964 whether a public emergency continued to exist. The 
laws specified that this determination should be made "following a 
survey which the City shall cause to be made of the supply of such 
housing accommodations and the need for continuing the regulation and 


control of residential rents and evictions withi such city." 


The City’s local rent law requires the Mayor to present to 


the Council a report of the results of such survey and the need for 
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the continuation of controls within the City. 

To fulfill this requirement the City entered into two con- 
tracts with the United States Bureau of the Census. 

The first was for a survey of housing vacancies in the Fall 
of 1962. The second was for special tabulations of 1960 Census data 
on housing conditions, rents, incomes and other tenant characteristics, 

Analysis of these surveys clearly demonstrate the need for 
continued rent control in New York City. It shows that: 


The public emergency that requires rent control still 
continues. 


The critical housing shortage still exists. 


Without continued rent controls the existence of this hous- 
ing shortage would permit the exploitation of tenants. 


Unjust, unreasonable and oppressive rents have been pre- 
vented for those who live in rent controlled houses. 


Reasonable rent increases have been pernitted under rent 
control while incomes have kept pace. . 


The quantity of housing has increased and its quality 
improved in postewar years, 


Only at the rent level of $250 per month or more is there 
evidence sufficient to justify any relaxation of rent 
control. 

In 1960, 77% of the City's 2,078,000 rental units were sub- 
ject to rent control; almost 18% were not controlled and an additional 
5% were in public housing. Of the City's five and one half million 
people living in private renter units almost foure and one half million 
were protected by rent control, 


In Da@cember 1962 the adjusted available vacancy ratio for 


all rental housing was 1.8%, which was the equivalent of the 1960 


vacancy ratio. 
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Three-fourths of the 37,500 available rental vacancies were 
in small apartments or rooms. Only a few more than 9,000 vacant units 
had two bedrooms or more. Apartments covered by rent control were, 


of course, at a preniun. 


Arguments that rent control has inhibited new construction 
and caused the deterioration of existing buildings are refuted by 
Census data. 

During the decade of the 1950's there was an almost unprece- 
dented net increase of more than 250,000 homes in New York City -- 
almost half of them rental apartments. 

The quality of New York City's rental housing in 1960 was 
better than that of most large cities in the United States. Of the 
30 cities in the odiiahied teheh a population of 400,000 persons or more, 
only three -~- Los Angles, San Diego and Baltimore -- had a lower pro- 
portion of substandard rental units, as classified by Census Bureau 
definitions, than New York, 

In congrast to the 11% of New York City's rental housing 
that was substandard, 18% of Chicago's rental housing where controls 
lapsed a decade ago was substandard, and 29% of Cincinnati's rental hous- 
ing was substandard. 

During the 1950's many of New York City's rental housing 
units were rehabilitated. Between 40-60,000 of the apartments defined 
as substandard in the 1950 Census were classified as standard by 1960. 
The number of substandard rental units decreased during the decade by 
100,000 units, from 322,000 or 16% of the total supply to 222,000 or 
11%. Thus, approximately half of the improvement in the City's 


rental housing resulted from the upgrading of the existing stock of 


housing. 
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Considering that the great bulk of New York City's controlled 
apartments are more than 35 years old, it is remarkable that 95% of 
the controlled apartments are classified as standard. A large propor- 
tion of substandard housing was in rooming houses where, because of 
shared plumbing facilities or dilapidation, 97% of the rooms were sub- 
standard. These substandard rooms constitute 58% of all substandard 
rental units in the City. 

There was also a marked decline during the decade in what 
the Census calls "severely crowded" units -- those dwellings with more 
than 1-1/2 persons per room. In 1950 there were 139,000 severely over- 
crowded apartments. In 1960 this figure had been reduced by more than 
25% to 99,000 severely overcrowded dwellings. 

It seems clear, from the census data on rents, incomes and 
rent-incone ratios, that controls have protected most tenants against 
unwarranted, speculative and oppressive rents. 

During the decade 1950-1960, rents in New York City went up 
approximately 49%. For controlled units, median gross rents increased 
by 43%, from $49 to $73. This was in sharp contrast with rents of 
decontrolled apartments and never-controlled apartments. In 1960 the 
median rent on never-controlled apartments was $127 and for decontrolled 
apartments it was $89. 

Incomes of tenants have gone up approximately 52% during the 
1950's. In 1949 the median income for renters was $3,300. In 1959 
the median income was $5,000. 


As might be expected, incomes of families in controlled hous- 


ing were’ smaller than incomes in non-controlled housing. Thus, in 1960, 
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53% of the families in controlled housing had less than $6,000 income, 
while only 39% in non-controlled housing had incomes of less than $6,000. 
The median income for fanilies protected by rent control was $5,800; that 
for families in non-controlled phieetne was $7,100. 

For fanilies with very low incomes -- under $4,000 -- rent con- 
trol offered a real measure of protection. These tenants paid a median 
rent of $65 per nonth in controlled buildings, while similarly poor 
families in non-controlled housing paid a median rent of $95. 

As incomes went up during the decade of the 1950's, rents al- 
most kept pace. For all rental housing, the rent-income ratio declined 
slightly from 18.9% to 18.4%. In the controlled sector, the median rent- 
income ratio was 17.7%, as against a median non-controlled rent-income 
ratio of 20.4%. This is a true measure of the extent to which rent 
control has been effective in New York City. 

As always, race and ethnic origin, compounded by poverty, cast 
an ugly shadow on the availability of housing. Because of their consid- 
etably lower incomes, rent-income ratios were higher for ali minority 
tenants. The rent-income ratio for white renters was 18%, for non- 
whites it was 23% and for Puerto Ricans it was 21%. But controls helped 
minority tenants, the great bulk of whom live in such housing. 

The median rent-income ratios of minorities in the controlled 
sector was 21%; for those in the non-controlled sector rent-income ratios 
were more than 35%. The median rent for Puerto Rican households in con- 


trolled housing was $63; in uncontrolled housing it was $83. The median 


rent for non-whites in controlled housing was $67; in non-controlled 


housing it was $94. 
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Rent control has become an essential protection for many 
older persons in New York City and the future status of rent control 
is closely associated with the welfare of the elderly. Households 
headed by persons 55 years or older represent 427% of controlled house- 
holds compared to 28% of naictuinettial households. This is reflected 
in the higher median age of household heads in the controlled sector 
than in the not-controlled sector -- 51 years ‘iit: anstiiat 43 years. 

In the highest rent sector there has been considerable easing 
of the market within recent years. The majority of the 8,700 housholds 
(as of 1960) occupying controlled apartments renting at $250 or more 
are in good position to bargain for shelter. Their incomes are high -- 
the median income is $18,500 and their households are small. It is in 
this highest group that we find a large number of small households 
cccuntes enue of five rooms or more. However, this group also 
includes between 1,500 and 2,000 households of four persons or more, 
where need for larger apartments is clear. 

As of December 1962, there were 2,700 vacant apartments rent- 
ing at $200 or more, of which wore than 60% were located in Manhattan 
where the bulk of controlled tenants with rents of $250 or more live. 

These high income tenants, as a group, are able to compete 
for housing in a free market. Nevertheless, their movement into a free 
market must be properly safeguarded in order to enable them to arrange 
for new housing or negotiate continued residence in their present homes. 
This is particularly true of families with children. 


In the last analysis, the total impact of any decontrol 
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action in terms of family displacement and rent changes will be deter- 
mined by the decisions of many people: the moderation of landlords 
in setting the rents of decontrolled units, the willingness and ability 
of decontrolled tenants to pay higher rents, the intensity of demand 
for larger Manhattan apartments by other households, and the capacity 
of the real estate industry to add to the housing supply. | 

Upon the basis of the foregoing it is recommended that 

a. the Council find that the public emergency requiring 
the continuation of rent control still exists, and 

b. the City Rent and Rehabilitation Law be amended to 
decontrol individual housing accommodations renting for $250 per 
month or more as of September 1, 1963, provided that suitable safe- 
guards are enacted to insure the orderly transition from regulation 


to a normal market of free bargaining between landlord and tenant. 


Respectfully subnitted, 


/ La , ; Soe | 
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Hortense W. Gabel 
Rent and Rehabilitation Administrator 


December 13, 1963. 
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TOWARD DEMOCRACY IN HOUSING 


The NCDH Story 


“Please tell us about the National 
Committee Against Diserimination in 
Housing. How did it start? What is its 
program? How does it operate? Who is 
involved?” Almost every mail brings 
these and similar inquirics from individ- 
uals and groups across the country. 

The history of NCDH is in reality an 
account of the fight for equal oppor- 
tunity in housing in America. It is ao 
striking example of what can happen 
when varied organizations band together 
to focus their combined strength on one 
specifie problem. 

This is a review of some of the excit- 
ing past and a look at the challenging 
future of this cooperative effort to bring 
democracy to the nation’s housing market. 
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A single decade has seen the issue of 
freedom of residence move center-stage 
in the civil rights battle in the United 
States. Ten years ago the moral, social. 
and economic consequences of religious 
and racial discrimination in housing were 
emphasized by a relatively small group 


-» Of leaders. Today this problem is widely 
_ recognized as.the major civil rights chal- 


lenge of our day. 


But more has happened than recogni- 
tion of the problem. Solid progress has 


been made. in combatting it. Progress 
which stems, in Jarge measure, from the 
coordinated, cooperative, 
program of education,. information, and 


_. action carried on by 32 organizations 
. associated 
- Against ‘Discrimination in Housing. 


in the National Committee 


Organized in 1950, NCDH has played 


a central role in the movement toward 


equal opportunity in housing. Its consti- 
tuents include the principal religious, 
civic, labor, and civil rights groups which 


are dedicated to the proposition that _ 


equal opportunity to bargain in an open, 
competitive market for shelter is a basic 
constitutional and moral right of every 


American, without regard to race, reli-_ 


gion, or national origin. 


Background 


In 1943, public spirited groups and 
individuals in New York City were 
alarmed by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company's plans to build a. $100 
million development, Stuyvesant Town, 
for whites only. This was the first of the 
mammoth postwar communities to be 
built under urban redevelopment laws, 
and might well set a national precedent. 

The Stuyvesant Town “barony,” which 
was to house 25,000 people, became the 
symbol of a feudalistic, one-class, one- 
race community — built by private enter- 
prise with the benefit of vast government 


Rep 


highty technical field. In 1948, sixteen of 
the : 


nation-wide 


‘ways opefated. on a starvation budget: 


_ programs. 


aid, including tax concessions amounting 
to around $55 million. 

A five-year battle ensued, during which 
a law suit was brought by three Negro 
veterans. The civil rights forces lost in 
the courts. but gained support for a dif- 
ferent approach. In its decision, the court 
said in effect that the issue of discrimina- 
tion in housing was a matter for legisla- 
tive action rather than judicial decision. 


(Stuyvesant Town was integrated follow-_ 


ing enactment of New York City’s 
Brown-Isaacs Law of 1951, which barred 
discrimination in publicly-aided housing. ) 
New York Staie Committee 

The New York State Committee on 
Discrimination in Housing was a direct 
outgrowth of the Stuyvesant Town fight. 
As representatives of various groups 


delved deeper into. the complexities of 


the restricted housing market, they be- 
came convinced that a single-purpose 
agency: was needed to operate in this 


groups formally organized the 
NYCDH. 
A volunteer, part-time director was 


found. Headquarters were set up in a tiny 
office (10' x 15’) donated by one of the 
member organizations. A couple of an- 
cient desks, a couple of chairs, and a 
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NCDH — How It Functions 


The policy-making body of the National Com- 
mittee oan Board, which is composed of two 
official representatives designated by each mem- 
ber organization and members-at-large who are 
elected by the Board. 

Officers are: Robert C. Weaver, President; 
Algernon D. Black, Chairman of the Board; 
and Loren Miller, Vice President. Staff are: 
Frances Levenson, Director; and Margaret 
Fisher, Asst. Director and Editor, Trends in 


Housing. 
How: Are the. Bills Paid? 
The fact that i bills. a —. “gm oo 
i ing short of a miuracie. as al- 
is nothing | $26,000 
a year to cover both the national and state 
ns. The work is totally dependent on 
voluntary contributions, approximately $10,000 
of -which comes from the annual sale of movie 
tickets made available through the generosity 
of Board Member Harry Brandt. ae 
The -work and effectiveness of the National 
Committee cannot be. measured in terms of its 
minuscule budget and its own tiny staff. Being 
a federation of agencies, its strength is the 
combined strength of 32 member organizations. 
NCDH draws heavily upon the staff talents and 
wide experience of the member groups; they, 
in turn, have available the expertise developed 
through the specialized nature of NCDH. Thus 


the total fight for democracy in housing is 
given ad weight by this reciprocal rela- 
tionship. 


Those who have worked closely with the 
National Committee have called it a unique 
example of successful cooperative action: varie: 
organizations with varied programs, often with 
quite varied points of view in other areas, unit- 
ing their efforts in dedicated copartnership to 
end discrimination in housing. 
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typewriter on loan were rounded up. 
NYCDH was in business. 

From its inception, NYCDH (which 
now numbers 40 constituent agencies) 
has concentrated on a step-by-step legis- 
lative program: drafting bills, having 
them introduced, and directing cam- 
paigns for their enactment. 

The record of accomplishment ts spec- 
tacular: eight laws in the City and State 
of New York, each with broader cover- 
age, have been enacted under the spon- 
sorship of NYCDH. Included among 
these are the history-making New York 
State Metcalf-Baker Laws and New York 
City’s Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs Laws. These 
statutes were the first in the nation to 
bar discrimination in government-insured 
and in private housing. | 


“Threat or Promise” 

When Congress passed the Housing 
Act of 1949, it handed the nation’s cities 
a powerful new tooj. Title I, the urban 
redevelopment section, could either be 
used to build shiny new ghettos, extend- 


ing and reinforcing discrimination and 


segregation in every facet of American 


- iife for generations to come, or it could 


be ustd to extend and reinforce the fun- 
damental American principles of freedom 
and- equality of opportunity for all. 

Recognizing the import of this far- 
reaching and pioneering Government pro- 
gram, NYCDH scheduled a national con- 
ference on “Urban Redevelopment: 
Threat or Promise to Democratic Liv- 
ing.” This meeting, held late in 1949, 
was the first major public discussion of 
the role of the Federal Government in 
spreading housmg discrimination and its 
relationship to the rebuilding of our cities. 

The NYCDH conference hit the front 
pages of the nation’s press when the Soli- 
citor General of the United States de- 
clared in his address that the Federal 
Housing Administration was revising its 
rules and would deny assistance to build- 
ers who engaged in discriminatory prac- 
tices. (FHA’s regulations were revised 
two months later, but the revision fell 
far short of the promise.) 

Almost immediately the New York 
State Committee found itself operating 
nation-wide. From across the country re- 
quests for information and guidance | 
poured in. Pressure mounted daily for a — 
national organization to spearhead the 
fight for fair housing practices. | 

In June 1950, the Nationa} Association 
of Intergroup Relations Officials (NAIRO) 
and NYCDH sponsored a “Conference 
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on Democratic Housing,” held in New 
York City. At that time, 20 national 
groups banded together to form the Na- 
tional Committee Against Discrimination 
in Housing. 

The 10'x 55’ office of NYCDH forth- 
with became the office of NCDH, as did 
the staff. So it has remained for ten years. 
(The staff serving the two agencies is 
composed of two professionals and one 
secretary, plus all the volunteer help that 
can be recruited.) | 

The National Committee 

The National Committee’s role is aptly 
described by the words “advocate, goad. 
and watchdog.” There is seldom a day 
that NCDH is not prodding the Fed- 
eral housing agencies. Indeed, it was at 
NCDH conferences that Federal housing 
officials were first pressed into the posi- 
tion of having to make public statements 
on their agencies’ racial policies. 

Concentrating on public information 
and education, NCDH uses every avaH- 
able media in its effort to interpret the 
effects of segregated housing patterns on 
our socia}] structure, and to expose the 
support of segregation by the Federal 
Government and the housing industry. 

It is the national clearing house for 


information. and counsel on all manner — 


of activities relating to housing and civil 
rights. Its resource files are used by re- 
searchers, writers, lawyers, students, pri- 
vate citizens, and organizations. 

Trends in Housing, its bimonthly peri- 
odical, is widely used as the authoritative 
“newspaper” in the housing-civil rights 
field. 

Massive distribution of reprints and 
other informational materials, programs 
on radio and TV, news stories, magazine 
articles, public mectings, speeches — all 
activities are beamed toward developing 
public understanding of the problem and 
creating strong, sustained citizens’ pres- 
sure to strike down the barriers. 

A Record of Progress 
_ Here are a few of the gains in the 
national hovsing picture: 

e For the first time, both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties used a sub- 
stantial part of NCDH’s proposed plank 
in their 1960 platforms, pledging action 
to eliminate discriminatory practices 
from the Federal Government’s own 
housing programs. 


Advisory Counet! 


In 1960, shortly before his untimely 
death, Oscar Hammerstein chaired and 
organized NCDH'’s Advisory Council. 

Members are: Charles Abrams, Viola 
W. Bernard. Edward L. Bernays, leon- 
ard Bernstein, Horace Mann Bond, Rep. 
Chester Bowles, Harry Brandt, Ralph J. 
Bunche, Arthur F. Burns, James B. 
Carey, Rep. Emanuel Celler. Grenville 
Clark, Everett R. Clinchy, Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper, Dr. David de Sola 
Pool, Rep. Charles C. Diggs, Jr., Sen. 
Thomas J. Dodd, Melvyn Douglas, Duke 
Ellington, Ralph Ellison, the Rev. Harry 
Emmerson Fosdick, Hortense W. Gabel, 
Elinor Gimbel, Sen. Philip A. Hart, Gov. 
Mark O. Hatfield, Frank S. Horne, Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, Stanley M. Isaacs, Sen. Henry M. 
Jackson, Sen. Jacob K. Javits, Mordecai 
Johnson, Elia Kazan, the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Philip M. Klutznick, 
the Rev. John LaFarge, S. J., Oliver 
LaFarge, Gav. David L. Lawrence, the 
Ri. Rev. W. Appleton Lawrence, Herbert 
H. Lehman, Stanley H. Lowell, Robert 
M. Maclver, Albert Mayer. David J. 
McDonald, George Meany, Rep. William 
H.. Meyer, Gov. Robert B. Meyner, 
James A. Michener, Gov. Gaylord Nel- 
son, the Rt. Rev. James A. Pike, Rep. 
Charlies O. Porter, Gov. William F. 
Quinn, Whitelaw Reid, Walter P. Reu- 
ther, Ira S. Robbins, Jackie Robinson. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Carl Sandburg, Spy- 
ros Skouras, Rex Stout, James Thurber, 
Marietta Tree, Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, | 
Bruno Walter. Robert Penn Warren. J. 
Waties Waring. Gov. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, Catherine B. Wurster, Charles S. 
Zimmerman. 


¢ The Federal Government has finally 
moved to bar discrimination in three pro- 
grams of its vast housing operations. It 
has become sensitized to the problem and 
sensitive to organizational reaction. The 
views Of NCDH and its affiliates are not 
only sought, but are now given consid- 
eration. 

e Four states (Colorado, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Oregon) and two 
cities (Pittsburgh and New York) now 
prohibit discrimination in_ privately-fi- 
nanced housing. An additional ten states 
and 32 cities have laws or policies affect- 
ing discrimination in government-aided 
housing. Surveys show these Jaws are 
working well. 

¢ Hundreds of state and local commit- 
tees against discrimination in housing 
have organized and are now hard at work 
in many sections of the country. 


Fhe Road Ahead 


The ultimate objective is, of course, 
a housing market freed of all artificial 
barriers of race, creed, or national origin. 

Here are some of the immediate aims ( 
toward that end: : | 

e An Executive Order to eliminate dis- 
crimination from all Federal housing ac- 
tivities, and the establishment of a Presi- 
dential committee to implement the 
Order. 

e More state and local fair housing 
practices Jaws, and strengthening of those 
already on the books. 


eAn expanded program of service to 
local groups and individuals. 


-¢ Intensification of all educational ac- 
tivities to make every citizen aware of 
the price all of us pay for discrimination 
in housing, and how this evil can be elim- 
inated from American life. 


The Challenge 


Equal opportunity in housing is still an 
unrealized American goal. But it is no 
longer just the battle of the so-called 
“radical do-gooders.” Only recently two 
major reports from the most eminent 
sources attacked the discriminatory hous- 
ing market: the Federal Government it- 
self, through its Commission on Civil 
Rights; and the Ford Foundation-fi- 
nanced Commission on Race and Hous- 
ing. composed of distinguished business 
and professional leaders who, im the 
words of the Commission's chairman, 
‘are generally regarded as conservative.” 

In addition, we have seen the nation’s 
largest development builder, William Lev- 
itt, do a complete about-face from being 
the symbol of the restricted private hous- 
ing market to the role of architect of 
successful integrai.on— when unable to 
strike down an anti-bias law in the courts. 

But the surface has only been 
scratched. The Federal Government con- 
tinues to support residential segregation, | 
existing legislation affects only a small 
part of the housing market, the private 
housing industry is almost exclusively 
“for whites only,” the majority of the 
nation’s leaders are silent, and the grass- 
roots is only beginning to stir. 

Democracy in housing is easential to 
the future of our nation. How soon will 
America reach. the goal? The answer rests 
with all of us. ; 
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MERIBER ORGANIZATIONS: Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, AFL-CIO; American Baptist Convention, Coun- 
cil on Christian Social Progress ; American Civil Liberties Union; 
American Courcil on Haman Rights; American Ethical Unien: 
American Friends Service Committee; American Jewish Com- 
mittee; American Jewish Congress; American Newspaper Guild, 
AFL-CIO; American Veterans Committee; Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action; Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith; Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Labor, Migration 
Division; Congregational Christian Churches, Council for Secial 
Action and Race Relations Department, Board of Home Mis- 
sions; Cooperative League of the USA; Friendship Heuse; In- 
_ dustrial Union Department, AFL-CIO; International Ladies’ 
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Committee; League 


cation and Action; 


National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 
426 West 58 Street, New York 19, New York 
J IT enclose $2.00 for a year’s subscription to TRENDS IN HOUSING. 


[1 To help support the fight for a free housing market, my contribution of $ 


is enclosed. 


{Contributors of $10.00 or more reccive a year’s subscription to Trends without charge.) 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 


(Please include pastal zonc number.) 


Garment Workers’ Union, AFL-CIO; International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO; Jewish Labor | 


Church, Woman’s Division of Christian Service; National Asso- | 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People; National Asso- 
ciation of Negro Business and Professional Women’s Clubs; 
National Council of Churches of Christ, Race Relations Depart- 
ment; National Council of Negro Women; National Urban 
League; Presbyterian Charch, USA, Department of Social Edu- 


of Christian Social Relations; Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice; United Auto Workers of America, AFL-CIO; United 
Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO. 


for Industrial Demoeracy; The Methadist t 


Protestant Episcopal Church, Department 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST 9, 
DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING \\)) 
426 West 58th Street 


New York, Ne Y. 19019 

itech 6234.60 June 26, 1964 
) IMPORTANT NEWS % 

TO: Members of the NCDH Board and Advisory Council 


FROM : Charles Abrams, President, and Algernon D. Black, Chairman of the Board 


SUBJECT: New Staff, Budget, and Reorganization of NCDH 


We are indeed pleased to report the following action taken by the NCDH Board of 
Directors at its meeting in New York City on June 19, 1964: 


1. The adoption of a $116,000 estimated basic budget, projected for a 
three-year period, to support an expanded operation. 


2 The appointment of the following professional staff to develop and carry 
forward an enlarged program on a truly national basis: 


Edward Rutledge, Director 
Jack E. Wood, Jr., Associate Director 
Margaret Fisher, Director of Publications and Information 


3. The Board committed itself to make every possible effort to raise the budget. 


Many of you know Ed Rutledge and Jack Wood as two of the most active members 

of the NCDH Board, and are aware of the outstanding knowledge and skills and 
the dedication they will bring to NCDH. Both are leaving important government 
posts to assume the executive direction of the National Committee. Mr. Rutledge 
will sever a long connection as Housing Director for the New York State 
Commission for Human Rights, and Mr. Wood leaves the position of Housing 
Director for the New York City Commission on Human Rights. Both men have 
extensive nationwide contacts. Mr. Rutledge is the immediate past president 

of the National Association of Intergroup Relations Officials (NAIRO), and Mr. 
Wood was formerly the National Housing Secretary for NAACP. 


Margaret Fisher is in her 7th year with NCDH, serving as the editor of our 
publication, Trends in Housing, and as associate director with Frances 
Levenson, who resigned as director in February to take an important post in 
New York City government. For the last four months, Miss Fisher has carried a 
heavy load as the sole executive on the NCDH staff. 


As we reported to you some time ago, last January NCDH was granted a tax exempt 
status by the Internal Revenue Service. Thus, for the first time in our 15-year 
history we are in a position to seek the kind of financial backing required to 
do a broad-scale program to open the housing market and to attack problems which 
are plaguing our cities across the country. Approaches have been made to a 
number of foundations, and grants have already been approved by the New York, 
Taconic and Field Foundations. In addition, grants for special projects have 
been conditionally approved by the Phelps-Stokes Fund and the Edgar Stern 


Family Fund. 


However, we must still raise at least $50,000 for this year’s expanded operation. 
We count on your help to meet the challenging opportunity which is at hand, and 
to give the team of Rutledge, Wood and Fisher your wholehearted support. 


With the intense crisis in race relations, it is more evident than ever that a 
basic task for the next decade is a bold attack on housing patterns across the 
nation. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 
426 West 58th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


JUdson 6-3460 
TO: Members of the NCDH Board 
FROM: Charles Abrams, President, and Algernon D. Black, Chairman of the Board 


SUBJECT: Board Meetings Scheduled for September 15 and October 6, 1964 


I wish to advise you at this bariy ate that the National 
Committee Against Discrimination in Hoysing (NCDH) is planning to 
call two very important Board Meetings during the months of September 
and October in order that you set aside these days in your very busy 
schedules. 


The first meeting will be held on September 15, 1964 beginning 
at 11:00 aem. At this meeting, we will act upon constitutional 
amendments, the nomination of new officers, a draft of the proposed 
program of NCDH and, at its conclusion the announcement af a news 
conference and through other media of the appointments of Mr. Rutledge 
and Mr. Wood e 


The second meeting, in accordance with our Constitution, ( a 
copy of which is enclosed) will consider the ratification of the 
amendments to the Constitution, the ratification and election of 
new officers and Board Members and the adoption of the NCDH program-- 
all of which will be announced at the conclusion of our meeting at a 
news conference. This meeting will be held at 3:00 p.m. on 
October 6, 1964, the day before the NAIRO Annual Conference in New 
York City (October 7-10). 


We shall, of course, in due time inform you of the exact location 
of these two Board Meetings and the agenda will be included. We want 
your full participation and therefore hope that this early announcement 
will help you keep your schedule free to attend and participate in the 
reorganization of the NCDH. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 
IN HOUSING 


ARTICLE I - NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing. 


ARTICLE II — PURPOSES 
The objects, purposes, and powers of this Committee shall be as follows: 


(1) The objects and purposes of the Committee shall be exclusively 
charitable, scientific and educational within the meaning of section 501(c)(3) of 
the United States Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as the same may be amended, and 
shall be limited exclusively to the following objects and purposes: To eliminate 
prejudice and discrimination, to lessen neighborhood tensions, to defend human 
and civil rights secured by law, and in furtherance of these purposes: 


(a) To conduct factual investigations and research on the nature, 
causes, extent and effects of racial and religious discrimination in housing; the 
means of eliminating prejudice and discrimination in housing; and the effects on 
the community of differing occupancy patterns in housing. 


(b) To publish and distribute to the public the results of such 
investigations and research for the purpose of creating positive and constructive 
concepts of religious and racial equality and harmony with respect to housing in 
the United States. 


(c) To devise and make available to the general public educational 
programs based upon the results of such investigation and research. 


(2) In furtherance of its exclusively charitable, scientific and educa- 
tional objectives and purposes set out in paragraph (1) of this Article, but not for 
any other object or purpose, the Conmittee may exercise the following powers: 


(a) To solicit, accept, receive, hold and administer funds exclus- 
ively for the aforesaid objects and purposes and to that end, to take and receive, 
by bequest, devise, gift or benefit of trust (but not as trustee of any trust), and 
to purchase or lease any property, real or personal, tangible or intangible, where— 
soever located and without limitation as to amount or value, and to borrow money; 


(b) To hold, sell, convey and dispose of any properties so received, 
purchased or otherwise acquired, and invest and reinvest the principal therefron, 
add such income to principal, and deal with, use, expend, convey, donate, assign 
6r otherwise transfer the property of the Conmittee, whether principal or income, 
for the objects and purposes set out in paragraph (1) of this Article; 


(c) To do everything and anything reasonably and lawfully necessary, 
proper, suitable or convenient to achieve any or all of the objects and purposes set 
out in paragraph (1) of this Article; provided, however, that the Committee may not 
exercise any power either expressed or implied in such manner as to disqualify the 
Committee as an exempt organization under section 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 as the same may be amended from time to time. 
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(3) It is the intention of this Committee to qualify and remain qualified as 
an exempt organization under section 501(c)(3) of the United States Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 as the same may be amended from time to time. Accordingly: 


| (a) The Committee shall not be conducted or operated for profit 
and no part of the net earnings of the Committee shall inure to the benefit of any 
member or individuals: 


(b) No part of the net earnings, property or assets of the Committee 
shall be used other than for the objects and purposes set out in paragraph (1) of 
this Article; 


| _(c) No substantial part of the activities of the Committee shall 
consist of carrying on propaganda, or otherwise attempting, to influence legislation; 
nor shall the Committee participate in, or intervene in (including the publishing or 
distributing of statements), any political campaign on behalf of any candidate for 
public office. 


ARTICLE IIIT ~ MEMBERSHIP 


(1) Membership in the Committee shall be open to any bona fide national 
. or regional organization which will support the purposes stated in Article II. 


(2) Applications for membership shall be acted upon by the Board of 
Directors. | 


(3) If a majority of the Board of Directors approve the application, the 
applicant shall be admitted to membership. 


ARTICLE IV — BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


(1) The Committee shall act through its Board of Directors and meetings of 
the Board shall be meetings of the Committee. 


(2) (a) Each member shall designate two representatives who shall be 
Dir ectorse 


(b) Neither any Director designated by a member nor the Board of 
Directors shall have power to bind, obligate or commit any member organization. 


(3) Each member may also designate alternates to serve at meetings of the 
Board of Directors in the absence of the representatives designated as Directors. 


(4) The Board of Directors, by a majority vote, may elect Directors~at- 
large who shall serve until the next annual meeting of the Committee. 


(5) Each Director shall be entitled to one vote. 


(6) All Directors and alternates designated by a member shall retain office 
at the pleasure of the member designating them, which member shall have the ex- 
clusive power to designate new Directors and alternates to fill vacancies. 


~ OP OO ee 
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ARTICLE V — OFFICERS 


(1) The officers of the Committee shall be: 


President 

Chairman of the Board 
Vice President 
secretary 

Treasurer 

Executive Director 


(2) All the officers except the Executive Director shall: (a) be Directors 
ex officio; (b) serve without compensation; (c) be elected at the annual meeting of 
the Committee; and (d) serve until the next annual meeting, or until their successors 
have been elected, 


(3) (a) The Executive Director shall be designated by majority vote of 
the Directors, upon the recommendation of the President. 


(b) The Executive Director shall receive such compensation as the 
Board of Directors shall fix, shall hold office at the pleasure of the Board of 
Directors and shall perform such duties as may be assigned by the Board of Directors 
or the President. . 


(c) The Executive Director shall be entitled to one vote at meetings 
of the Directors. 


(4,) (a) Any vacancy in an office shall be filled by a vote of the 
Directors at their next meeting after the vacancy has occurred. 


(b) Pending the election to fill a vacancy other than President, 
the President may designate a person to act in such vacant office. 


ARTICLE VI - MEETINGS 


(1) (a) Regular meetings of the Board of Directors shall be held on the 
first Tuesday in the months of January, March, June and October. 


(b) Written notice of regular meetings shall be sent to each Director 
at least twelve days prior to such meetings. 


(c) Any business within the purposes of the Committee may be trans- 
acted at a regular meeting. 


(2) (a) Special meetings may be called at any time by the President and 
shall be called by the President upon the written request of ten Directors or 
by a vote of the Board of Directors at any meeting. 


(b) Written notice of a special meeting, specifying the time, place 
and purpose of such meeting, shall be sent to each Director to give as much advance 


notice as possible. 


(3) The annual meeting of the Committee shall be the regular October meeting 
of the Board of Directors. 
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- (4) Except as otherwise provided herein, all actions of the Board of 
Directors shall be by majority vote of the Directors voting. 


(5) Ten Directors shall constitute a quorum, but a lesser number may 
adjourn a meeting. 


ARTICLE VII - DUES 


(1) Annual membership dues shall be seventy-five ($75.00) dollars. 


(2) The Board of Directors, upon the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee, may suspend any member delinguent in the payment of dues for two 
consecutive years. 


ARTICLE VIII - COMMITTEES 


(1) The officers of the Committee, the chairmen of all standing committees, 
and seven additional Directors whom the President may designate, shall constitute 
the Executive Committee, which shall function for the Committee between meetings 
of the Board of Directors and shall exercise those powers voted to it by the Board 


of Directors. 


, (2) The following standing committees shall be appointed by the President, 
subject to the approval of the Board of Directors: 


(a) Budget and Finance (d) Publications 
(b) Education and Program (e) Public Information 
(c) Membership (f) Research and Study 


(3) Special committees shall be: 


(a) A Nominating Committee appointed by the President to recommend 
candidates prior to each anmal meeting. The report of the Nominating. Committee 
shall be transmitted with the notice of the annual meeting. 


(b) Such other special committees as the President in his discretion 
may appoint or the Board of Directors may create. 


ARTICLE IX - DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS ON TERMINATION 


Upon the winding up and termination of the activities of this Committee, all 
assets then held by the Committee after payment of liabilities shall be distributed 
to or among such organizations which are tax exempt under section 501(c)(3) of the 
internal Revenue Code of 1954, as the same may be amended, as the Board of Directors 


may determine. 
ARTICLE X — AMENDMENTS 
This Constitution may be amended only in the following manner: 


(a) A resolution embodying the proposed amendment, moved by one or 
more Directors, must be adopted by a vote of the Board of Directors at any meeting. 
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(b) Thereafter, at the next regular meeting or at a special meeting 
called for that purpose, of which at least ten days’ written notice, accompanied 
by a copy of the text of the proposed amendment, shall be given to all Directors 
and to all members of this Committee, such proposed amendment mist be approved by 
a two-thirds vote of the Directors present. 


ARTICLE XI - RATIFICATION 


This Constitution shall become effective when approved by a two-thirds vote 
at a meeting of the present Board of Directors, provided a copy of the proposed 
Constitution, together with a notice of its presentation, shall have been sent to 
all of the present members of the Committee and to the members of the present Board 


of Directors at least five days prior to such meeting. 


Adopted unanimously by the Board of Directors at a special meeting duly called and 
held for that purpose on September 23, 1963, in New York City. 
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At the special meetings of the Council's Relocation and Housing committee‘s, 
held on the evening of May 9th. the following resolutions were approvsd, to be 
submitted for adoption by the general membership at tonight's meeting. We also 
include previous resolutions on the problems of displazed businesses, 
confirmed pursuant to a special meeting with local businessmen, 


RELOCATION We urge the city to directly operate tne relocation of tite 
tenants within our neighborhood and not contract with private relocation companies 


Hired by private site develupers, 


HOUSING We request the city to equalize the amount of low-rental housing units 
to be constructed within the Urban Renewal Area with the proposed amount of 
full-tax paying apartments to be built. Thus, no more new luxury rental apts. 
would be added than low-rental apts. Original figures of 1000=;200=2300 units 
would be amended to 1900 low rental, 1200 middle income, 1900 full tax paying 


aptse 


We urge that in seeking to create the "balance" in new construction, at least 
two full taxepaying sites in stage i be withdrawn, all other necessary changes 
being made in stages II and III. | 


We urge that all 630 apts. for low income families proposed for middle income 
housing not exceed $18 per room per month, including repayment of loans. Thus 
it would be necessary, in certain instances of middle-income cooperatives, that 
the carrying charge differentials be lowered to $lj-15 per monthe 


We again urge that at least half of the proposed housing be constructed within 
the total WSURA not exceed ‘25 per room, whether cooperative or straight rentale 


BUSINESSMEN= (following special meeting of businessmen) 


We reiterate our concern that iron-clad priorities be established for small 
businesses at rentals commensurate with neighborhood conditions. Enactment 

of legislation to compensate for loss of investments and implementation by the 
City of the new federal moving allowancese 
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THE NEW YORK STATE COMMITTEE 
ON DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 
426 West 58th Street 
New York 19, New York 
JUdson 6-3460 | 
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FAIR HOUSING FACT SHEET 
- NEW YORK STATE NEEDS A BROAD FAIR HOUSING LAW NOW 


Inadequacies of Present Law 


New York State's fair housing law, passed in 1961, was a compromise measure which 
merely took the first step toward barring discrimination in private housing. I 
covers 15 per cent of the housing supply of New York State outside of New Yo ty. 


It covers only retails in apartment houses (excluding owner-occupied three-family 
houses) and the initial sale of new homes in developments of 10 or more. It bars 
all discrimination in mortgage lending, but only bars discrimination by real estate 
brokers with respect to covered housing. It only bars discriminatory advertising 
with respect to covered housing. 


What We Need 


A realistic and comprehensive fair housing law patterned after New York City's 
Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs statute. It should: 


1) Bar discrimination in the sale or rental of all housing except rentals in a 
two-family house where one accommodation is occupied by the owner, and except 
the rental of a room in one’s residence. 


2) Bar alt practices of discrimination by real estate brokers and salesmen. 
3) Bar all discriminatory real estate advertising. 


4.) Prohibit urban renewal plans and relocation plans which create residential 
segregation. 


5) Permit the State Commission for Human Rights in proper cases to seek a court 
injunction to maintain the status quo and prevent the rental or sale of the 
accommodation under question until proceedings have been concluded. 


6) Be enforced by the State Commission for Human Rights. 


The Effect of a Realistic Fair Housing Law 


It would bar discrimination in the major portion of the housing supply, existing 

as well as new. It would put all buyers and suppliers on the same campetitive basis. 
It would permit minority families to buy or rent homes in every section of the can- 
munity, according to their means and without undue pressure on any one neighborhood. 


It would enable the State Commission for Human Rights-to play an effective role in 
preventing the use of urban renewal to create and extend patterns of residential 
segregation. Its injunction procedure to hold the accommodation at issue available 
during the pendency of a complaint would increase-the-effectiveness of the law 
considerably. 


Ng 
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1960 Census Data Dramatically Demonstrates the Need for a Comprehensive Fair Hous z 
Practices Law in New York State. 


1) Segregated housing patterns in New York State have intensified over the past 
10 years. In Buffalo, for example, in 1950, only one census tract was over 
50 per cent nonwhites in 1960, there were seven such census tracts. In 
Rochester, in 1950, there were no census tracts with 50 per cent nonwhite 
occupancy; in 1960, there were six. 


2) Racial segregation in our cities is reaching alarming proportions. In Rochester, 
75 per cent of the nonwhite population lives in six of 89 census tracts. In 
Buffalo, 91 per cent lives in 1] of 72 tracts. In Syracuse, 92.7 per cent lives 
in 15 out of 61 tracts. 


3) The suburbs are increasingly the "white noose" surrounding deteriorating minority— 
concentrated central cities. Every major city in the State of New York has 
declined in white population and increased in nonwhite population. 


4) Urban renewal will contimue to falter unless an open housing market can be 
achieved. Racial tensions are being intensified and explosive situations 
created in many of our camunities by attempts to renew areas of minority 
concentration within the context of a racially-restricted housing market. 


Coverage in Other States 


Comprehensive fair housing laws such as those in New York City, Colorado, and 
Pennsylvania have proved workable in preventing violaticn of civil rights, as well 
as a potent educational force for modifying biased attitudes and changing social 
habits. They have led to a gradual opening up of the housing market, permitting 
minority group families to enter the mainstream of community life. 


They have operated with fairness and equity and have not in any way adversely affected 
the real estate industry in these communities. 


There are now li laws (New York City, Pittsburgh, Colorado, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Oregon, California, Pennsylvania, New York State, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Toledo, and Alaska) barring discrimination in some aspect of the private housing 
market « | 


New York State has fallen far behind and ranks close to the bottom of the list in 
terms of the strength of its present statute. 


HISTORY 


Housing discrimination is the number 
one human relations problem in most of 
the United States. It does more than deny 
a person's right to the home he desires 
and can afford. It results in a divided so- 
ciety: segregated neighborhoods, segre- 
gated schools, employment, places of wor- 
ship. 

In recent years, a number of cities and 
states — including New York City, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and New York State 
—have adopted laws prohibiting racial 
and religious barriers to housing. At the 
same time, citizens in many parts of the 
nation have formed fair- housing commit- 
tees to encourage integration in their own 
communities. At least 50 such groups are 
now working in Greater New York: the 
citys five boroughs, Long Island, West- 
chester and Rockland Counties, northern 
New Jersey, and lower Connecticut. 

During 1961, representatives of some of 
these voluntary groups met to explore 
areas of cooperation. From a series of 
meetings there developed the Association 
of Fair Housing Committees (see member 
groups on back). | 


PURPOSE AND 
ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Association is to act 
as a clearing house and service agency for 
local committees in metropolitan New 
York which are working to: 

1. Open housing opportunities to minori- 
ty-group families in areas previously 
closed to them. 

2. Stabilize neighborhoods undergoing rap- 
id racial change. 


The Association pre 
ideas and techniques 
and for communicati 
public. A major aim is 
homeseekers who w 
grated neighborhoods. 

All local fair-housin 
ropolitan area are in 
sociation. Other organ 
uals in sympathy witk 
vited to become ass 
sponsors. 


PROGRAM 


Housing Referral S 
are seeking non-segre¢ 
New York metropolit 
to call the Associatic 
The name and telepho 
fair-housing committee 
munity to which they 
will be supplied. Son 
listings of available hc 
all offer assistance in 
their areas. A directory 
ready to be of help i: 
Association. 

Reaching Prospectit 
ers. The Association © 
minority-group familie 
ing in areas where the 
integration, and majo 
of available housing . 
It will undertake to m 
those offered by lo 
through publicity, s] 
meetings, and wide 
Directory of Fair Ho 

Other Activities. The 
operate with other as 
inform the total comn 


tion provides for sharing of 
hniques among the groups 
wunication with the general 
r aim is to reach prospective 
who wish to live in inte- 
yrhoods. 

r-housing groups in the met- 
are invited to join the As- 
sx organizations and individ- 
hy with its program are in- 
yme associate members or 


ferral Service. Persons who 
n-segregated housing in the 
tropolitan area are invited 
ssociation — JUdson 6-3460. 
telephone number of a local 
mmittee in or near the com- 
ch they would like to move 
ed. Some committees have 
lable houses or apartments; 
ance in obtaining homes in 
lirectory listing local groups 
' help is available from the 


ospective Buyers and Rent- 
ciation will seek to inform 
) families of available hous- 
1ere there is now little or no 
1d majority-group families 
ousing in integrated areas. 
ike to make its services and 
by local groups known 
icity, speakers, literature, 
wide distribution of the 
‘air Housing Committees. 
ties. The Association will co- 
other agencies in efforts to 
al community of provisions 


of city and state fair-housing laws, and in 
encouraging open occupancy. Periodic 
workshops, conferences and training ses- 
sions will be held. Assistance will be of- 
fered those who wish to organize fair- 
housing committees in localities where 
none presently exists. 


WHAT INDIVIDUALS CAN DO 


you want to move to a non-segregated 
area, call the Association or a local fair- 
housing committee. 


you have a house or apartment to sell or 
rent on an open occupancy basis, call the 
nearest fair-housing group or the Associa- 
tion. 


you want housing bias erased in your com- 
munity, join your local fair-housing group. 
If there is none, ask the Association to help 
you form one. 


your organization would like a speaker on 
housing discrimination, ask the Association 
for suggestions. 


you belong to a fair-housing group, ask it 
to join the Association. 


Ta you believe in equal opportunity in hous- 
ing, support the Association with your tal- 
ents and your dollars. 


There are thousands of real estate trans- 
actions in metropolitan New York every 
day. Most of these perpetuate and extend 
segregation. Discriminatory practices will 
change only when individuals join together 
to change them. Your own initiative is vital 
— whether you are an owner or buyer, a 
landlord or renter, a member of the so- 
called minority or the so-called majority in 
American life. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


HoMER A. JACK, SCARSDALE 
Chairman 


GLADYS HARRINGTON, CORONA 
Vice-Chairman 


SYLVIA BLOOM, NEW ROCHELLE 
Recording Secretary 


NaT O. HARRIS, RIVERDALE 
Corresponding Secretary 


DEAN CHAMBERLIN, PLEASANTVILLE 
Treasurer 


Rose Brooks, RIVERDALE 


MARGARET FISHER, MANHATTAN 


RABBI DAVID W. PEARLMAN, CONNECTICUT 
ALFRED SCHACTER, ROSLYN 


LAWRENCE SMITH, MERRICK 


ODILE SWEENEY, MANHATTAN 


ADVISORY BOARD 
(In Formation) 


CHARLES ABRAMS 
ALGERNON D. BLACK 

THE REv. EUSTACE L. BLAKE 
DENNIS CLARK 

DAN W. DODSON 

JAMES FARMER 

J ACK GREENBERG 

ARNOLD HARRIS 

THE Rev. EDLER G. HAWKINS 
DoROTHY HEIGHT 

SOPHIA YARNALL JACOBS 
REGINALD A. JOHNSON 
IRVINE L. H. KERRISON 
‘THE REv. CLAUDE C. KILGORE 
MARVIN KRATTER 

HAROLD A. LETT 
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FRANCES LEVENSON 
DAVID LIVINGSTON 
WILL MASLOW 
DUNBAR MCLAURIN 
EpDNA MERSON 
JOSEPH MONSERRAT 
ANNE MONTERO 
DoN NEWCOMBE 
HOWARD B. RADEST 
JACKIE ROBINSON 
JAMES H. SCHEUER 


EARL B. SCHWULST 


THE Rev. ALEx. H. SHAW 
Tue Rev. CHARLES TURCK 


THE Rev. M. Moran WESTON 


JACK E. Woop, JR. 


New York City 


BAYSIDE BROTHER 


COMMITTEE ON Cr 
METROPOLITAN |] 


COMMUNITY CHUR 
SocIAL ACTION 


GRACE CONGREGAT: 
(MANHATTAN) 


NEw YORK CONGR 
NORTHEAST QUEED 
RIVERDALE COMMI' 
UpPreR MANHATTA 
VILLAGE-CHELSEA 


Long Island 


COMMUNITY RELA’ 
GREAT NECK CoM?! 


HUNTINGTON Tov 
RELATIONS 


LONG ISLAND Cou! 

LONG ISLAND CoN ( 
(CORE) 

MASSAPEQUA CoMI 


NEIGHBORS UNLIM 
ROSLYN COMMITTE 


Rockland County 
ROCKLAND COUNT! 


Westchester Count 


ARDSLEY AREA FAI 


COMMUNITY COUN' 
IN THE OSSININ( 


COUNCIL FOR UNIT 
FAIR HousING Co 
HASTINGS HOUSIN( 
PLEASANTVILLE F'A 
RYE COUNCIL FOR | 
SCARSDALE Farr Hi 


URBAN LEAGUE OF 
HOUSING COUNC 


Lower Connecticut 


STAMFORD COMMU! 
HUMAN RELATIO 


WESTPORT- WESTON 
ON HUMAN REL: 


Northern New Jers 


BERGEN COUNTY F. 
TENAFLY Fair HOt 


: 
| 
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MEMBER COMMITTEES 


York City 


IDE BROTHERHOOD COUNCIL 


MITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS IN 
[TROPOLITAN NEW YORK 


MUNITY CHURCH OF NEW YORK, 
CIAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


‘ CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HOUSING GROUP 
[ANHATTAN) 


YorRK CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY (CORE) 
‘HEAST QUEENS FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 
RDALE COMMITTEE ON INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
R MANHATTAN COMMITTEE FOR EQUAL RIGHTS 
AGE-CHELSEA OPEN NEIGHBORHOOD COMMITTEE 


island 


MUNITY RELATIONS COUNCIL OF FREEPORT 
T NECK COMMITTEE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


TINGTON TOWNSHIP COMMITTEE ON HUMAN 
LATIONS 


| ISLAND COUNCIL FOR INTEGRATED HOUSING 


| ISLAND CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
ORE) 


SAPEQUA COMMITTEE ON INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
HBORS UNLIMITED (MALVERN-LAKEVIEW) 
YN COMMITTEE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


and County 
LAND COUNTY HOUSING COUNCIL 


thester County 


LEY AREA FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 


AUNITY COUNCIL ON HOUSING 
THE OSSINING AREA 


CIL FOR UNITY OF NEW ROCHELLE 
HOUSING COMMITTEE OF YONKERS 
INGS HOUSING COMMITTEE 

SANTVILLE F'AIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 
SOUNCIL FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 

3DALE F'AIR HOUSING GROUP 


N LEAGUE OF WESTCHESTER COUNTY, 
USING COUNCIL 


' Connecticut 


FORD COMMUNITY COUNCIL, 
MAN RELATIONS DIVISION 


PORT-WESTON COMMITTEE 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


ern New Jersey 


IN COUNTY FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEE 
FLY Fark HOUSING COMMITTEE 


SSOCIATION OF 
FAIR HOUSING COMMITTEES 
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In the long, cold war against the slums — and the 
factors that breed them—the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council of New York enlisted 26 years ago. 

It has been fighting ever since — not merely for a city 

_ which can be, for its slum-dwelling millions, 

less intolerably bad; but also for a city which can 

be, for all its people, more abundantly, excitingly good. 
It has won some major battles — a few so far-reaching 
hat today New Yorkers take the fruits of the victories 
or granted. It has lost others. But it has never lost 


its conviction that the war can be — and must be — won. 


Leth Pee RE. % 
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In the beginning and now, CHPC’s strength has been 
the informed minds, the varied skills and unified vision 
of men and women who care greatly and stubbornly for 
the city in which they live and work. They make up 
CHPC’s 70-member Board: a working task force drawn 
from architecture, city planning, construction, banking, 
real estate, economics, law, education, social welfare — 
from all the ranks of the city’s ordinary (and extraordi- 
nary) citizens. They man the dozens of CHPC commit- 
tees which review, interpret, recommend or reject every 
major proposal, publicly or privately initiated, that 
affects New York — the face of the city, the shape of its 
future, the scope it gives its children to grow up in 
decency and dignity. Their ammunition are questions, 
and the facts their questions elicit. Their strength is 
what the facts can bring to bear, in public hearings or 
private meetings, on those in whom decisions ultimately 
rest. 

CHPC is also a liaison between city and citizens — 
advisor to both and interpreter, when necessary, of each 
to the other; and to the news media, and to the whole 


vast, and often vastly confused, public at large. Its Board 
and professional staff have worked with more than 47 
civic, governmental and social welfare organizations this 
year alone. Its two-year-old Community Relations pro- 
gram has served a total of 45 citizens groups in 31 New 
York City neighborhoods, lending its specialized skills 
and knowledge on a long or short term basis, so these 
groups might better understand their local housing and 
planning problems. | 

At the same time, it has learned from them. It has 
learned, as it could have in no other way, what their 
problems are: how varied, how complex — and how devi- 
ously, indissolubly interrelated the problem of physical 
deterioration of neighborhoods is with problems which > 
are economic and social. | 


Reinforced by this first-hand knowledge, CHPC mobil- 
ized itself and its allies this year to wage again a battle 
it had thought long since won. | 

Faced with an imminent end to government support 
for publicly subsidized, publicly owned housing for low 
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income families, CHPC remembers — if some have for- 
gotten — that such housing was not a first exploratory 
step toward eliminating slums, but the last alternative 
when all others failed. However, CHPC has found, in 
marshaling other civic agencies in support of public 
housing, that it is not entirely alone in remembering. 
With the help of United Neighborhood Houses, the 
Citizens Committee for Children, and the Women’s City 
Club, among others, CHPC is relying, as always, on the 
facts. At hearings of the recently appointed State Com- 
mission on Low Rent Housing, in the press, on radio and 
television, in person-to-person intercession, CHPC is 


fighting not only to assure the survival of the only means 


yet found to provide decent housing for families at the 
bottom of the economic ladder, but to make possible, 
once and for all, its fully adequate support — support 
which can, in fact, enable public housing to do what it 
has too often been prevented from doing: its job. The 
effort will continue. 


On other fronts, there has been other action. This 
year, CHPC also: 


Continued to press for the acceleration of low rent and 
middle income housing developments, and to insist on 
speedy accomplishment of urban renewal activities. 


Collaborated with the Citizens Union in establishing 
a committee on Community District Planning Boards. 
The work of the committee is intended to clarify 
provisions in the new City Charter governing’ the 
activities of these prospective Boards. 


Endorsed plans for a new Manhattan Civic Center, 
with recommendations for certain design changes, 
along with a thorough and continuing study of traffic 
in the area. 


Attacked the proposal to build a very large private 
housing development on the West Side of Manhattan 
above 59th Street, on the grounds that it had been 
designed without adequate consideration of nearby 
planning problems. 


Urged the city to approve the construction of a new 
major arena on the site of the present Pennsylvania 
Station. 


Pressed for immediate city action on development of 
the Paerdegat Basin area for low and middle income 
housing, and warned against the waste, through too 
timid planning, of a too rare opportunity: one of the 
city’s last vacant and accessible land sites. 


Launched a pilot study to assess effectiveness of the 
city’s policy of auctioning municipally owned land 
which is currently unused. The study, under direc- 
tion of Dr. Edwin Spengler, has the full cooperation 
of the New York City Department of Real Estate. 


Endorsed vigorously, after inspection, the Planning 
Commission’s proposal to designate the Annadale- 
Huguenot area for urban renewal, on the grounds that 
this presented the only way to provide for the orderly 
development of a largely vacant area for the benefit of 
nearby residents and the city as a whole. 


Defined the conditions under which blighted industrial 
areas might suitably be considered for redevelopment 
planning, but stressed that planning must weigh 
carefully — and go slowly before endangering — such 
areas’ contributions to the city’s economy. 


Took steps to alert the city to the need for coherent 
overall planning of its open spaces, and made specific 
suggestions concerning proposed park facilities not 
only at Breezy Point, but also in other parts of the 
city. | 
Demanded a new housing program for New York 
State which would realistically approach the housing 
problems of the ineligible families of low income who 
have been found undesirable for admission to public 
housing under Authority regulations. 


Undertook site inspections and evaluations of more 
than 30 proposed public or publicly assisted housing 
developments in all five boroughs of the city. 


Analyzed and evaluated all major pieces of housing 
and planning legislation introduced on city, state or 
federal levels. 


@ Joined with other civic agencies to aid in the city’s 


search for a successor to James Felt as Chairman of 
the City Planning Commission; and was signally hon- 
ored by the city’s ultimate choice — CHPC’s own 
president, William F. R. Ballard. 
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In tribute to 29 years of achievement "in which 

all New Yorkers may take pride," the New York 

City Housing Authority received CHPC's 1963 

Public Service Award. On behalf of the Authority, its 
Vice-Chairman, Francis V. Madigan, accepted the award. 


Now, looking ahead, CHPC is considering new action. 
Indeed, it is exploring what could be a wholly new form 
of action: new to CHPC — new to the city, in terms of the 
scope of its attack on forces of urban decay at the com- 
munity level. 

Apparent in all CHPC’s work with communities 
throughout the city has been not only the presence of 
physical, economic and social factors interacting to 


create blight, but the absence in most areas of a com- 
parable range of programs capable of interacting to 
combat it. The skills exist, but are compartmentalized 
among specialized agencies, public and private; and 
because their resources are scattered and their responsi- 
bilities splintered among a city of eight million, no one 
community — however deep in trouble — can receive the 
concentrated help it needs. 

After studying intensively one such community, one of 
the most critically depressed areas in the city, CHPC has 
put together an outline for total redevelopment planning 
— economic and social, as well as physical. It would involve 
17 major inter-agency aid programs. It would call on all 
that has ever been learned about human needs and how to 
meet them. It would apply that knowledge — for the first 
time — in one place, at one time, in the undiluted strength 
required. CHPC is now meeting with the community 
representatives, the government officials, the public and 
private agencies, the universities and foundations whose 
support, cooperation or active involvement would be 
needed. 

This sort of total warfare is complex and costly, as 
well as unprecedented; but in the war against slums, it 
is possible the price of victory may still be less than the 
price of defeat. 

In the year ahead as in those behind, CHPC will con- 
tinue to fight — on battlefields old, new and yet unex- 
plored — to bring victory within the reach of all New 


Yorkers. 
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PERMANENT: 


EXECUTIVE 


Chairman: Charles S. Ascher 
Mrs. Robert A. Bernhard 
Lawrence B. Buttenwieser 
George D. Brown 

Vy. Rev. Msgr. Harry F. Byrne 
Frederick G. Frost, Jr. 

H. Robert Mandel 

Thomas V. Sinclair, Jr. 
Maxwell H. Tretter 

ida B. Webster 


NOMINATING 


Chairman: Ida B. Webster 
Charles S. Ascher 

Mrs. Robert A. Bernhard 
Lawrence B. Buttenwieser 
Mrs. Herbert L. Carlebach 
Mrs. Irving Mitchell Felt 
H. Robert Mandel 

Mrs. Ira S. Robbins 
Richard Ravitch 

I. N. P. Stokes 


LEGISLATIVE 


Chairman: L. O. Rothschild 
Walter D'UIl 

Patricia Falk 

Jerome Gartner 
Simeon H. F. Goldstein 
Bruce J. Gould 

Bentley Kassal 

Melvin D. Kraft 

Lloyd Paperno 

Jack Perlman 

Barbara Reach 

Earl Roberts 

Evelyn Robbins 

Simon Rosenzweig 
Gerald D. Roth 

Robert W. Seavey 

Vita O. Weiss 


SITE REVIEW 


Chairman: Sylvia W. Stark 
Arnold Albert 

Mrs. Robert Bendheim 
Martin Bernstein 
Samuel Adams Bogen 
George D. Brown 
Lucius R. Boley 
Leon Brand 

Stephen C. Carroll 
Elisabeth Coit 

Lewis Davis 

Rodman T. Davis 
David Finberg 

M. Milton Glass 
Alvin H. Goldstein 
Stanley J. Harte 
Elizabeth R. Hepner 
Hayden P. Johnson 
Samuel Joroff 
Sidney L. Katz 
Martha Ross Leigh 
Frances Levenson 
Richard D. Levin 
David J. Levidow 
Richard T. Levy 
Jerome Z. Lorber 
David Malamud 
Philip H. Michaels 
Mrs. John W. Nields 
Charles Pinkston 
Henry M. Propper 
Milton Pulakos 
Royal S. Radin 
Robert |. Randall 
Richard Ravitch 
George M. Raymond 
Victor Remer 

Evelyn Robbins 
Leroy Rubin 

George Schecter 
Richard J. Scheuer 
Sidney M. Shelov 
Aaron Solomon 
Walter Thabit 
Robert Trentlyon 
John J. Turvey 

Mrs. Frederick W. Wallers 


LIBRARY 


Ruth Dickler 
Elizabeth R. Hepner 


CHPC COMMITTEES 


PLANNING 


Chairman: Frederick H. Reuter 
Stephen C. Carroll 
William Conklin 
Ruth Dickler 

Duncan Elder 
Samuel Joroff 

Edgar I. Levy 

Boris Oxman 
Raymond S. Rubinow 
Richard G. Stein 
Henry J. Stern 
Robert C. Weinberg 
Henry D. Whitney 


THEATRE BENEFIT 


Honorary Chairman: 
Mrs. Herbert L. Carlebach 
Co-Chairmen: 
Mrs. Robert A. Bernhard 
Mrs. Raymond V. Ingersoll - 
Mrs. William F. R. Ballard 
Mrs. Robert Bendheim 
J. Clarence Davies, Jr. 
Frederick G. Frost, Jr. 
Samuel Lefrak 
William Lescaze 
Mrs. John F. MacGuigan 
Mrs. Ira S. Robbins 
James H. Scheuer 
Mrs. Herbert J. Stark 
Mrs. Roger Starr 
Iida B. Webster 


MOVIE BENEFIT 


Chairman: Ida B. Webster 
Mrs. William F. Blitzer 
Mrs. Stanley J. Harte 

Mrs. Reginald A. Johnson 
Mrs. Thomas W. Keesee, Jr. 
Mrs. Alan G. Rudolph 

Mrs. Peter V. Tishman 


FOUNDATION APPEALS 


Chairman: 
Lawrence B. Buttenwieser 
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AD HOC: 


RENEWAL OF 
COMMERCIAL SLUMS 


William F. Blitzer 

Victor Gruen 

H. Robert Mandel 

Henry M. Propper. 
Chester Rapkin 

1. D. Robbins 

Emil Schattner 

James H. Scheuer 

William P. Schweickert, Jr. 


REHABILITATION 


Chairman: Louis Winnick 
Martin Alliger 

Arthur Clyne 

Ruth Dickler 

Roger Hollenbeck 
Samuel Joroff 

Edgar |. Levy 

Jerome Z. Lorber 
Milton Pulakos 
Richard J. Scheuer 
Thomas V. Sinclair, Jr. 
Sylvia W. Stark 

J. Zachary Stein 


OPEN SPACES 


Chairman: Duncan Elder 

Simon Breines 

Rev. Robert Baker 

Leon Brand 

Ruth Dickler 

Ronald Greenwald 
McCrosky 

Amicus Most 

Frederick H. Reuter 

Roger Schafer 

Whitney North Seymour, Jr. 

Clarence S. Stein 


WEST VILLAGE 


Chairman: 

Frederick G. Frost, Jr. 
Mrs. Robert Bendheim 
Mrs. Robert A. Bernhard 
M. Milton Glass 
Sante Guatelli 
Whitney North Seymour, Jr. 
Bernard Walpin 


BELLEVUE SOUTH 


Chairman: Sylvia W. Stark 
George D. Brown 
Stephen C. Carroll 
Michael Coffey 
Elisabeth Coit 
Alvin Goldstein 
Elizabeth R. Hepner 
Samuel Joroff 
David J. Levidow 
Chester Rapkin 
Alan G. Rudolph 
Richard J. Scheuer 


PAERDEGAT BASIN 


Chairman: Sylvia W. Stark 
Martin Bernstein 
Samuel Adams Bogen 
Stanley J. Harte 
Sidney L. Katz 
Martha Ross Leigh 
Mrs. John W. Nields 
Richard J. Scheuer 
Aaron Solomon 


MANHATTAN 
CIVIC CENTER 


Chairman: William Lescaze 
Lawrence Alexander 
Ruth Dickler 

Nathan Ginsburg 
Sanders A. Kahn 
Boris Oxman 
George M. Raymond 
Frederick H. Reuter 
Arthur Rosenblatt 
Richard G. Stein 
Iida B. Webster 


The struggle in which CHPC has been engaged for its 
generation-long lifetime is not a new or private war, but 
one which has been waged by many mettlesome men and 
women for many generations. It may suffer from the very 
length of its history. 

Money is running out and enthusiasm running down, 
and it is not surprising, given the circumstances, that 
simple solutions are so dangerously seductive. But the 
simple fact is that there is nothing simple about the 
7. underlying the city’s problems. Let us look at some 
of them. 


According to figures of the Federal Bureau of the 
Census, there are approximately 2,800,000 dwelling units 
in the city. Twenty per cent, or 560,000, of these do not 
meet minimum living standards, as defined by the Bu- 
reau — a definition based on neither sentiment nor 
aesthetics, but on the absence of such basic elements as 
private plumbing facilities, heat and hot water, and on 
the presence of visible deterioration or downright dilapi- 
dation. 

If we conclude — as social self-interest, if not common 
humanity, would seem to compel us — that it is undesir- 


able for half a million families to live under these con- 
ditions, we have two alternatives. One is to tear down 
the substandard buildings and put up new ones; the 
other is to so reconstruct the old buildings that they 
are no longer substandard. 


In exploring the first course over a period of years, 
the city has found it a way thickly hedged with political, 
financial, sociological and administrative difficulties of 
such dimensions that it is little wonder that almost any 


other course has come to seem preferable. But whether 


the only other course available is, in fact, preferable — 
or practicable on the mass scale required and currently 
envisaged — this, on the evidence, may be open to doubt. 

Before vesting in the rehabilitation process a hope 
beyond its power to fulfill, we are obliged to ask, first, 
if rehabilitation of tenement housing is physically pos- 
sible; and second, if it is (or can be made) financially 
possible. | 

The experience of a pilot renovation project under- 
taken by the private Conservation, Rehabilitation and 
Renewal Foundation this year suggests that in the case 
of Old Law tenements, the answer to both questions is 


a yes so qualified as to amount to a no. In the case of 
New Law tenements, it suggests that although physical 
rehabilitation is feasible, the economics are problematic. 
It also poses other questions. What are the incentives to 
be offered a non-resident slum owner to join a rehabili- 
tion crusade? What supervision can be given him to 
ensure that the job is done adequately? And pending 
answers to these questions, rehabilitation must fall short 


_ of being a panacea. 


We are left with the necessity for a program of new 
construction; and if we are realistic, with the realization 
that it may require more — and more ingenious — 
subsidization rather than less. Increasingly, the rentals 
in so-called middle income housing, privately built and 
publicly aided, are climbing beyond the reach of the 
median-income $6,000 family; and the minimum wage- 
earner with a wife and children cannot begin to afford 
adequate living space even in what is now fully sub- 
sidized housing, publicly built. If we are far-sighted 
as well as realistic, we may also attach some special 
urgency to the public sector of such a program. We 
would be wise to do so, in the interests not only of 


those who will live in it, but of those who will build — 
it — and by extension, the entire economy of the city, 
which cannot well afford the impact on the construction 
industry of the coming drop-off in private building. And 
it can hardly help but come, as the result of a diminish- 
ing demand for high-rent housing, and the inherent un- 
likelihood of inducing the mass of private builders to 
invest on anything like the same scale in limited-profit 
middle income housing. | 


But whether we decide to build or to rehabilitate 
for our lowest income families, there will still be a gap 
between even the bare operating cost of decent housing 
and the rents these families can pay. Unless we are 
pee to take the consequences of ignoring the prob- 
em altogether, the difference must be made up with 
money — and we must accordingly choose whe the 
money is to be given to the families themselves, in the 
form of some new kind of welfare aid; or given to pri- 
vate owners of such housing, with the difficulty of guar- 
anteeing its proper use; or given to a responsible public 
agency owning the housing. This is making up the 
difference on a short term basis. Thought must be 


given to making it up on a long term basis — to the 
possibility, perhaps, of more closely coordinating physi- 
cal renewal planning with programs in the economic 
and social areas which are equally involved with the 
problem of slums. 


City planning, now and in time to come, may need 
to have, in fact, a more comprehensive, more intricate, 
more flexible and yet more powerful function than we 
have ever had the temerity to ask of it in the past: that 
of seeking to balance all the shifting forces of change 
in a city, and of giving each the weight — and room 
— it deserves. This already means that a decision on 
the use of a given site may have to involve considera- 
tion not only of its relevance to the housing needs of the 
city, but of its effect on city-wide employment oppor- 
tunities — may have to set its potential contribution to 
the healthy mingling of classes and groups against the 
deeply, if obscurely, felt status needs of its neighbors. 
It may have to choose between an urgently needed addi- 
tion to the available housing supply, and an equally ur- 
gent subtraction from it to provide a public park. In 
doing so, it requires a certain tactical freedom; but it 
also requires a clear overall strategy. 

In the planning process, residents of the communities 
affected have, naturally, a lively interest and, objec- 
tively, an indispensable contribution to make. Because 
of the essentially conservative nature of small constitu- 
encies, the contribution is most often a cry of “Ouch” 
— but this does not make it less of a contribution; in- 
deed the ultimate Magna Carta of the private citizen is 
“Ouch.” When a great many citizens say it all at once, 


it is wise to listen, and to evaluate with great care the 
degree of pain it reflects; because this cry — along with 
the other controls of public hearings, popular elections 
and a free press — is what can prevent municipal ad- 
ministrations from too rashly sacrificing the desires of 
present citizens to the calculated needs of the future. 

But planning, however heavy its responsibilities are 
and may become, must in the end be the planners’ job; 
and in doing it, they must work increasingly toward 
more effective accommodation between the contrasting 
social classes in the city; they must work with its com- 
munities in the interest of greater mobility between 
classes; they must work for these things even when and 
where they are least popular. If they do so, it is the job 
of those of us who, outside government, are dedicated 
to the improvement of the city to give them all the sup- 
port within our power. And if they do not, then it is 
our job to demand they meet the challenge. 


It has taken New Yorkers many painful and arduous 
years to acquire some understanding, however partial, of 
the nature of the enemy — the city’s internal forces of 
self-destruction. But over those same years, we have 
also amassed an arsenal of sophisticated skills wide-rang- 
ing enough at last to give us some valid hope of victory. 
We need only the courage to accept the cost, the ma- 
turity to face the difficulty, the determination to see 
the fight through. 3 


We have the weapons. 


Have we the will? 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME 
EXPENSE, 1962 


RECEIPTS 


Funds and Foundations 

Corporate Contributions — $100 and over 
Memberships — $100 and over 
Memberships — under $100 

Publications 

Theatre Party Benefit (net) 

Annual Luncheon (net) 

Interest Income 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Salaries and Fees: 
Administrative 
Professional Consultants 
Clerical 
Social Security Expense 
Contribution to Willkie Building (Rent) 
Postage 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Messenger Service 
Office Supplies and Services 
Miscellaneous Expenses 
Office Cleaning 
New Office Equipment 
Dues and Subscriptions 
Publications Expense 
Electricity 
Health and Disability Insurance 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 


EXCESS OF EXPENSE OVER INCOME 


AND 


$ 17,683 
3,450 
9,561 
8,780 

370 
10,321 
6,714 
728 


$ 57,607 


$ 23,920 
5,466 
14,216 
880 
2,250 
1,254 
1,600 
118 
2.511 
1,860 
743 
491 
340 
3,440 
434 
172 
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$ 59,695 


$ 2,088 


cry STATE_____ZIP CODE_ 


Organization — $10 or more 
Active — $5 (available only to 
Contributions to CHPC are tax-deductible. 
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PROTECTS OUR RIGHT TO LIVE WHERE WE PLEASE 


DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING IS NOW ILLEGAL IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The new Human Relations Act protects the right of all persons, regardless 
of race, color, religious creed, ancestry or national origin to buy, rent, 
or lease ALL HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS EXCEPT OWNER-OCCUPIED SINGLE OR DUPLEX 


BUILDINGS. 


This means new homes, better neighborhoods, and newer schools are available 
to you, often at old house prices. 


Several Philadelphia areas have practiced fair housing even before the law 
ae was passed. Action taken in these communities was the result of individual 
and group efforts. If they could integrate without the benefit of the law, 


certainly you can WITH it. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THIS LAW 


DEPENDS ON YOU, 


USE IT! 
CORE (The Congress of Racial Equality) urges every Pennsylvanian to seek 
_——- housing of his choice, regardless of neighborhood. START LOOKING TODAY. 
If you encounter the old runaround -- "Just rented", "We'll.call you back", 
"The neighbors would object", "We think you'll be happier ..... ", please 
contact any of the following CORE members: 
Mrs. Augusta Lemon ‘Mrs. Betty Cantor Mr. Stanley Diamond 
VI 8-5405 CH 8-3280 SH 8-4790 


CORE will tell you how to use the new law and WILL TAKE STEPS ITSELF TO SEE 
THAT YOU GET THE HOUSE OR APARTMENT YOU WANT TO LIVE IN, es 


NEW ADDRESS 
Philadelphia Chapter 


| Congress of Racial Equality 
“/ PHILADELPHIA (CORE ) 


BA 8-3468 * 
. 3649 LANCASTER AVE. | 
om os” PHILADELPHIA 4, PENNA. 


ARTICL& I - Name 


ARTICLE If - Purposes 


£ this organization shall 


if 


e the Upper Germantown 
Neighbors Association. 


The purposes of this Association shall be: 


ae To promote a spirit of neighborliness, mutual respect 
and good-will among all the resi 
hood. 


be To maintain and improve the physical and cultural 
standards and facilities of our neighborhood. 


Ce To counter panic selling and general anxiety stemming 


CHARTER OF THE UPPER GERMANTOWN NEIGHBORS ASSOCIATION © aS 


dents of the neighbor- 


from unwarranted fears and unfair real estate pressures. 


ARTICLE III - Membership, Neighborhood Boundaries 


For purposes of definition, our neighborhood shall be considered 
to be all of the area bounded by Johnson Street on the north, 


Chew Street on the east, High Street on the south, and German- 


town Avenue on the west. 


All residents within these boundaries are eligible for member- 


ship. Those outside these boundaries shall be eligible upon 
the approval of the Block Leaders’ Council. 


ARTICLE IV - Organization, Officers, Powers, Duties 


Second A - 


Section B- 


Block Committees 


The organizational structure of the Upper German- 
town Neighbors Association shall be a federation 
of block committees. All individuals (except 
members-at-large) shall be eligible for membership 


only in and through membership in a block committee. 


All block committees which agree with the purposes 


of the Association shall be eligible for participa- 


tion in it. Block committees shall be free to se- 
lect their own form of organization and their 
activities need not be limited to those of the 
Association. 


Block Leaders’? Council 


The principal body of the Germantown Neighbors 
Association shall be the Block Leaders?! Council. 
It shall be made up of two delegates from each of 
the participating block committees and of members- 
at-large. The Council shall serve as a clearing- 
house for the various problems, ideas, programs 
and proposals of the member block committees and 
as a coordinator of action where joint efforts are 
undertaken. 


(more ) 


“Proposed Charter of Upper Germantown Neighbors Association 


Fae) 


ARTICLE IV (cont'd) 


Section C - 


The Council shall elect the officers of the Associa- 
tion; approve or appoint committees and make all 
policy decisions except those which it deems of such 
peculiarity or importance to require that they be re- 
ferred directly to the whole membership for vote in 
the member block committees. 


tf 
In the deliberations of the Council, only block “*~- 
committee representatives shall have voting powers. 
Members-at-large may participate fully in all the 
activities of the Association but in the actual de- 
cision of the Block Leaders’ Council, they shall 
serve only in an advisory capacity. 


Block Committee Delegates 


One of the two delegates which each block committee 


shall send to the Block Leaders’ Council shall be 
the chairman of the respective block committee. The 
other delegate may be chosen as the block committees 
see fit. Each delegate shall have a single vote in 
the Decisions of the Block Leaders’ Council, thus 
giving each block committee 2 votes. Delegates who 
are unable to attend a meeting of the Council may be 
represented by another member of their block commit- 
tee as an alternate. Alternates shall have full 
voting powers. 


Section D - Members-at-Large | 
e members-at-large of the Block Leaders’ Council 


Section E - 


shall, in general, be the leaders or the representa- 
tives of the various religious, social, fraternal or 


patriotic institutions of the neighborhood. Individuals 


such as local doctors, lawyers, business executives, 
store owners or others may also be included. Members- 


at-large need not reside within the neighborhood bound- 
aries. They will be looked to for advice, guidance and 
cooperation and may participate in all activities except 
actual voting. The block committee delegates shall com- 


pile a list of persons or institutions who shall be 
invited to join the Blcck Leaders! Council as members- 
at-large. No fixed term of office shall be set and 
such persons or institutions shall participate at the 
pleasure of the block committee delegates. 


Officers 

e officers of the Association shall be elected by 
the Block Leaders’ Council from among the membership 
of the Council. The officers shall be: 


1 Chairman 
l Co-Chairman 
l Secretary 


The term of office for all officers shall be one year. 
It shall correspond with the calendar year. 


(more ) 
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Proposed Charter of Upper Germantown Neighbors 


Subsection (1) Duties of the Chairman 

it shall be the duty of the chairman to 
give general leadership; to conduct all of 
the meetings of the Block Leaders! Council; 
to act as spokesman for the Association to 
appoint sub-committees with the approval of 
the council to take all steps which are ne- 
cessary and proper to execute the policies 
of the Council and to make regular reports | 
to the Council. 


Subsection (2) Duties of the Co-Chairman 
It shall be the duty of the co-chairman to 
conduct meetings of the Block Leaders! Council 
in the absence of the chairman and to assume 
all of the duties of the chairman in case of 
the incapacitation, or resignation of the 
chairman pending the election of a new chair- 
man. 


Subsection (3) Duties of the Secretary and of the Treasurer 
It shall be the duty of the secretary to 
keep an accurate record of all the proceedings 
of the Block Leaders! Council; to inform mem- 
bers of the forthcoming meetings and to per- 
form all duties which the Council may assign 
from time to time. 


It shall be the duty of the treasurer to 
keep all of the funds of the Association; 
to keep accurate accounts; to make regular 
reports on the financial status of the As- 
sociation and to perform all other duties 
which the Block Leaders! Council may assign : 
from time to time. 


Section F - Action Subcommittees 
From time to time, as the Block Leaders! Council sees 
fit, sub-committees may be established to work on speci- 
fic problems or projects such as publicity, neighborhood 
standards, real estate practices, recreation, school 
problems, etc. These sub-committees and their officers 
shall be appointed by the chairman with the approval of 
the Council. They shall report regularly to the Council 
on their activities and may make recommendations for 
changes in Council policy. They shall serve at the 
pleasure of the Council. Members of these sub-committees 
need not be members of the Block Leaders; Council. The 
chairmen of these sub-committees, however, if not already 
members shall automatically become voting members of the 
Block Leaders! Council. 


(more ) 


Proposed Charter of the Upper Germantown Neighbors Aas'n.cont'd.) -4+ 


Seetion G ~ Steering 4 ome ete 
The Steering Committee shall consist of the officers 


of the Council, the chairmen of the Action Sub-committee 
and any others appointed by the chairman and approved 
by the Council. The Steering Committee shall serve in 
an advisory capacity to the chairman; assist him in 
preparing the agendas of Council meetings, and in 
executing Council policies. 


ARTICLE vs Amendments 


Amendments to the charter may be proposed at any regular meetings 
by any member of the Bloek Leaders' Council. To be adopted pro- 
posed amendments must be approved by a majority vote of the voting 
members of the Council. 


City of New York 
Commission on Intergroup Relations 
80 Lafayette Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


Hon. Stanley H. Lowell Dr. Frank S. Horne 
Chairman Executive Director 


Publications * 


GENERAL 


Annual Report for 1958, 1959 and 1960 (multilith) 


Directory of Intergroup Relations Agencies--Public and 


Private--In New York City--Lists over 50 city, state, federal and 


private agencies, their addresses, telephone numbers, key individuals, 


services and programs. 


Program Plan for 1961--The objectives and priority program 


areas of the Commission on Intergroup Relations. (multilith) 


Local Laws #55 and #80--The laws which set up the Commission 


on Intergroup Relations and Fair Housing Practices program. 


Executive Order #41--Text of law prohibiting discrimination 


in employment by city departments or agencies. 


Psychology of Racial Prejudice--Delineation of certain 


psychological methods in the fight against prejudice. 


* All publications are printed except where otherwise indicated. 


COMMUNITY AND INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


Neighborhood -Clinic--Describes service to community to 


help diagnose and remedy problems which contribute to racial and 


religious discord. 


Tension Control--How the Commission's Tension Control 


Center combats and helps to prevent intergroup conflict. 


How to Form an Intergroup Relations Committee in Your 


Neighborhood--A guide for community groups. 


Blueprint for an Open City--Describing the “Open City’ 


concept and COIR's role in bringing it about. (English and Spanish) 


Immorality of the Ghetto--Text of speech by Dr. Frank 58. 


Horne calling for a truly ''Open City" free of racial and religious 


barriers. 


EDUCA TION 


Tale of Two Boroughs--Story of the historic bus transfer of 


Negro children from schools in Bedford-Stuyvesant section (Brooklyn) 


to Glendale Ridgewood schools (Queens). 


Can New York City Integrate its Public Schools? --Discussion 


of school integration developments in New York City and the role of 


COIR, by Stanley H. Lowell. 


tie 
¢ : V School Integration--Outlines the concept of open enrollment, 


what it means and its advantages. 


HOUSING 


Fair Play in Housing for Everyone--A guide to understanding 


the Fair Housing Practices Law and how it is administered and 


enforced. (English and Spanish) 


The Fair Housing Practices Story in New York City--Text of 


speech by former Commissioner Marietta Tree outlining COIR's 


experience with the Fair Housing Practices Law. 


A Statement on Housing Policy--Text of speech by Mayor 


Robert F. Wagner making the policy of the ''Open City" official. 


Planning for Public Housing--Text of address by Dr. Frank 5. 


Horne urging that New York City act to stem the tide of segregation in 


public housing. 


Race and Housing: The Basic American Dilemma--Text of an 


address by Earl B. Schwulst, Chairman of the Commission on Race and 


Housing, describing the nature of America's housing problem. 


Rules Governing Procedure and Practice in Relation to Complaints 


Alleging Discrimination in Housing. 


The Key to Your Problem ?--Step-by-step guide on how the Fair 


Housing Practices Law protects those who have been discriminated against. 


(English and Spanish) 


State Supreme Court Decision--Text of decision by New York 


State Supreme Court Justice Aron Steuer upholding the Fair Housing 


Practices Law, April 1960--Martin vs. City of New York. (multilith) 
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Newspaper and Magazine Reprints 


New York Times (Nov. 10, 1958)--Recommendations by the 


Commission on Race and Housing for ending discrimination in federal 


housing and urban renewal projects. 


New York Post (Nov. 21, 1958)--Springfield Gardens (Queens) 


residents refuse to panic and move out of changing neighborhood. 


New York Times (Nov. 22, 1958)--Detailed account of the 


stand in the Springfield Gardens community, 


House & Home (December 1958)--Story of the study conducted 


by the Commission on Race and Housing. 


New York Times (April 5, 1959)--Review of the administration 


of the Fair Housing Practices Law during the first year of its operation. 


New York Times (July 18, 1959)--Account of the investigation 


into charges of discrimination at the West Side Tennis Club, Forest 


Hills, N. Y. 


Ave Maria (1960)--Role of Catholic groups and others in the 


successful and orderly transfer of Negro students to an all-white school. 


School and Society (May 7, 1960)--''The Impact of Segregated 


Housing on Public Schools,"' by Alfred McClung Lee. 


New York World-Telegram & Sun (July 2, 1960)--Article on the 


success of the Fair Housing Practices Law, and how it works. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING: TENANTS AND TROUBLES by Mike Miller and Carl Werthman 


(Reprinted by ‘permission 
from DISSENT - SUMMER 1961) 


By June 30, 1960, the New York City Housing Authority had become the 
country's largest..landlord, housing some 567,000 lower-class tenants in 109 projects. 
Anyone who has visited some of these projects, however, knows that the problem of 
slums in New York City has not yet been overcome. Even though the new apartment 
units are freshly painted and spacious, often with enviable views of the city, the 
curses of children are still etched into the sidewalks surrounding each building, 
a, leitmotif which continues up the asphalt walkways, into elevators, on corridor 
walls, ending in front of each apartment door. One middle-aged Jewish tenant put 
the paradox, "Urination in elevators, light bulbs taken out, dirty remarks on the 
stairs. But let me ask you? Compared to the Puerto Ricans and Negroes, did we 
ever get such good places to live when we first came to New York?” 


ae 


As it becomes increasingly clear that public housing has failed to make its 
tenants middle class, a host of critics have appeared who seem almost to defend the 
slum. The problem, they claim is the dislocation of tenants from the social struc- 
tures and cultures in which they felt at home, cultures which. vee more to enrich 


elty life than to destroy it. 


The human map of the slum has traditionally been a patchwork of ethnic ter- 
ritorial claims, each informal island held together by bonds of family, friendship 
and culture. These territories even produce their own "militias," the ethnic gangs, 
whose function it is to fight for or defend a share of New York real estate. By 
eating away the traditional battlefield, public housing plots partially destroy this 
hundred-year-old pattern. Instead of living in island villages transplanted on city 
blocks, Puerto Rican families find themselves randomly shuffled among Negroes, 
Italians, and Jews, all of whom share a dislike for Puerto Ricans. Having left an 
ethnic community with its churches, storekeepers, men's clubs teenage cliques, and 
well-established networks of female gossip, the ethnic tenant finds himself in what 
is defined by the gang world as "neutral territory," an integrated housing project. 
Without the social support that the ethnic neighborhood and its institutions provide, 
it is increasingly difficult for the individual tenant to face the work-a-day world. 


This critique of public housing, however, misses essential aspects of the 
problem. First, public housing projects are not devoid of ethnic social structures. 
Anyone who is skeptical about this need only spend some time sitting on the benches 
in front of project buildings. On one side of the asphalt play area is the Puerto 
Rican bench where women gossip in Spanish about the Negroes, the Whites, and the 
Management. Facing them is the white bench and on a third side sit the Negroes. The 
careful observer will notice that the ethnic lines are rarely crossed in this small 
world of bench culture. Each of the ethnic groups has a social structure and a life 
of its own, just as each of them has a different conception of the management. 
Responses to managerial rule are conditioned by shared cultural experience. 


In Puerto Rico, the trans ition from Spanish colonial rule to American welfare 
statism was accomplished with no revolt against traditional forms of political au- 
thority. The generation of Puerto Ricans that has found its way to this country is 
accustomed to regarding the state as the source of aid and sustenance. It is not 


el. 


- unusual for the Governor of Puerto Rico to receive hundreds. of personally addressed 
letters each week from villagers all over the island asking for anything from pencils 
and shoes to new jobs. The current government has responded, with the help of 
federal money and the return of the excise tax on rum, by launching an enormous 
program of welfare reconstruction called "Operation Bootstrap.” High on the list of 
priorities is public housing which, as any visitor to San Juan can see, is fast 
becoming typical for the urban Puerto Rican. Many of the islanders who now live in 
New York are no strangers to housing pro jects. | 


Yet public housing in Puerto Rico is different from its ‘New York acidhvehint ’ 
particularly in the way it is managed. A worker in the commonwealth of Puerto Rico's 
‘Urban Renewal and Hous ing Administration. in Rio Piedras put the difference this way: 
..“Our public housing manager is far less prone to be assertive, nosy, paternalistic. 
In part this is because the management corps is just a small notch educationally and 
economically above the tenants; and in part it is because there is a tradition here 
of letting people and families alone personally--no going into apartments, individual 
fines, or treating the tenants like dirt." In short, project managers in Puerto Rico 
are less "professionalized” than their continental counterparts and depend, in large 
measure, on help from the tenants in keeping the projects neat and clean. There are 
no large staffs to keep up the projects, and everyone, including the children , 18 

— to help maintain the SOnReRR ET er . 


THERE IS A FURTHER and perhaps more important difference in the conception of 
the state and its public housing. Puerto Rico has no tradition of protestant capi- 
talism with its corresponding ambivalence about the morality and dignity of accept- 
ing public aid. . The Puerto Rican has grown up with the philosophy of social welfare; 
this results in an initial and instinctive trust of public management wherever it may 
be found. A Puerto Rican who moves into a housing project in New York expects the 
‘Manager to be his friend. If he is not a native urbanite but has come to this 
‘country straight from a village, the public housing manager becomes in ‘expectation a 
substitute for the local mayor--a man who can help out with a job and whose good 


word can forestall an eviction. 


Instead of being taken care of by a friendly manager, however, the Puerto 
Rican immigrant seeking, for example, a rental postponement is referred first to one 
specialized staff person and then perhaps to another. This referral may well be the 
beginning of a journey through the labyrinth of welfare agencies in New York--a 
journey which more often than not gets him nowhere. Then the Puerto Rican wakes one 
morning to find a "three-day notice" pinned to his door. In the coldest of legal 
jargon he is informed that he will be served a "Dispossess Notice" if he does not 
pay his rent in three days. "Why couldn't the manager come to my door and ask me 
what the problem was,” said a shy Puerto Rican wife in the project. "I am not going 
to cheat him the money." This is the beginning of fear. Afterwards talk is often 
about the omniscient and naked power holders in the management office. 


The New York Negro knows his way around. When he cannot pay his rent, the 
last place to which he goes is the management office. He just lets the Dispossess 
Notices pile-up on the kitchen table while going about the task of finding or borrow- 
ing the money. He knows that "all this legal stuff is so mech jazz" and that evic- 
tions are rare. He knows how to fight: with angry letters to the central housing 
office, the Mayor, and his State Assemblyman, or a visit to the local Democratic. . 
Club. The Negro's style is thus a pattern of evasion and judicious attack. He knows 
how to put the manager off on the rent and disguise the fact that his sister has come 
to live with him for a month or two. He rarely complains about the manager; he men- 
tions him only with contempt, a contempt he demonstrates as often as he can by 
evading the project rules successfully. 


o2e 


For the Jewish and Italian tenants, older veterans of ethnic warfare, the 
manager is an ally in the fight for middle-class respectability. As many commenta- | 
tors on Jewish culture have pointed out, even in the worst days of the Jewish Lower “1 
Fast Side, the Jews were never really lower class. To the current Jewish tenant of 
public housing, the management is defined as the last legal outpost against filth 
and noise, the Puerto Rican and the Negro. "The manager has to be tough,” said an 
elderly bearded Jew, "or else they'll run the place over. I'm not prejudiced, but 
these people just don't know how to keep a place clean." The remaining Orthodox 
Jews and resident Italians do not like the invasion into their old neighborhood, the . 
Lower East Side. They realize they are powerless to stop it but would like certain of 
its excesses curtailed. They are aware that many of the rules fall equally hard on 
them but appear willing to pay the price. "It's not the way we'd like to live," said 
a father of three, “but if there weren't the rules there'd be a jungle.” 


IT. 


The initial difference between the old slums and the new is the pressure of 
the Housing Authority, with offices on the project premises. The Housing Authority 
codifies the body of middlé-class norms and values by making the project rules. Re- 
gardless of how idealistic a particular housing manager may be, the tone of a 
tenant's life is set by his reaction to these rules~--rules which tenants obey upon 
threat of fine or eviction and which managers necessarily enforce. 


A tenant must report any increase in salary so that the Housing Authority 
may raise his rent. correspondingly or, at a certain maximum point, evict him. He 
may not paint his apartment; he may not have guests stay for any longer than three 
months; he may not walk on the project grass.or ride bicycles on the project walks. 
He may not have pets, install air conditioners, or shake a mop out the window. 

(This last is to protect the "beauty" of the buildings.) While some of these rules 
are listed in the TENANTS HANDBOOK, others are the property, as it were, of the 
landlord, unavailable in printed form to the tenant. These public and private rules 
contain a final insult: the manager and his personnel may enter apartments at will. 
The Housing Inspector, “to catch a guest," may suddenly appear in the apartment. 
Sometimes the irate tenants tell “the authority" to get out, but they do so in fear. 


The important thing about these regulations is that they make explicit what 
is ordinarily implicit in routine middle-class life.. There is presumably no need 
to tell a middle-class housewife not to shake her mop out the window or to "keep 
radios or television sets turned low after 10 P.M. on Saturdays and Sundays.” 
Middle-class behavior is not something you can teach a Puerto Rican by imposing 
fines; fear of eviction does not take the place of socialization. Moreover, many 
of the American Negroes, ambitious and sensitive, deeply resent being dealt with as 
lower-class stereotypes. And those tenants who do not notice the middle-class 
assumptions of the rules, also do not understand then. 


iit. 


Members of different ethnic groups have their own reactions to the project 
and tend to stick together. There is, however, another style of life which is per- 
haps the unique product of public housing. We will call this new style “community 
activism.” It is defined by two characteristics: first a definition of the Housing. 
Authority and its managers as "public servants," bureaucrats whose job it is to “, 
attend to the needs of the "public," that is, the tenants; secondly, a deliberately — 


interracial organization. 


x 


The definition of a manager as public servant is a reaction to the manager's 
own view of "his" tenants as people in need of public assistance. The activists are 
extremely sensitive to the usual definition of a project as a place for. the poor. 
Many of them are upwardly mobile and have had the benefits of education but find 
themselves trapped by economic circumstance. The prestige of being an official in 
an organization and the chance to associate with others holding similar values and 
aspirations bring them together into the Tenant Association. 


Once organized, these tenants challenge "the prerogatives of management" by 
forming a Grievance Committee apparatus, presenting the claims of tenants who feel 
they have been treated arbitrarily. Members of the new organization soon learn to 
go over the manager's head to the commissioners of the Housing Authority in order to 
get what they want in the local project. The successful Tenant Association thus — 
creates a significant shift in power. This is not to say that a genuine “pluralis- -— 
tic" setting develops, one in which real power is shared. Since the manager is not 
responsible in any way to the tenants, such pluralism is impossible. What is accom- 
plished is a new sense of dignity for those in the project who umiertake the strug- 


gle. 


Out of common experience with the management and common ottente: ‘to change 
certain aspects of project life, a new interracial wnity grows. As the tenants 
become involved in the struggle to play a role in project administration, they self- 
consciously tuin their back on the styles of ethnic parochialism they see around 
them. They recognize its divisive consequences and begin to recruit members into 
the Association. "We've got to be together if we are going to get any place," com- 
mented the president of a Tenant Association. Although interracial unity developes 
primarily through conflicts over family grievances and repair problems, self-help 
activities such as blood banks, day nurseries, and safety committees which work to 
improve lighting, street signs, and paving also play a part. When tenants who stay 
close to their own ethnic groups begin to see the results of meaningful integration, 
they first support and then join the movement. Gradually, a genuine interracial 
community begins to take the place of a racial organization based on prejudice. 


ae 


The tenant revolt and the formation of an association lead to counterattack 
on the part of the Authority. Managers hostile to tenant associations refuse them 
the right to post material on building walls, interfere with meetings and, in some 
cases, help set up rival groups. Tenant-oriented managers are often willing to work 
with the new associations, but even the best of them cannot officially share power. 
and authority with the tenants. And informal consultation often makes the Tenant 
Association an "arm" of management instead of giving the people who live in the 
project a voice in the control and organization of their daily lives. How a manager 
enforces rules will determine whether he is thought of as a despot or a benevolent 
king. In either case he is the sole ruler; he must carry out certain rules which 
go against the grain of what activists want in their project. Good and bad managers 
alike must enforce the regulations on occupancy, painting, and rent. 


An examination of the arguments used on both sides of the battle suggests 
the idealogical confusion that exists among the administrators of the welfare state. 
At the same time that the New York Public Housing Authority fights to obtain com- 
munity centers, extra police protection, new services, a social work staff, and 
store space in the projects ; it has refused to let tenants — independently for 


similar facilities. 
-_. 


In a "Bulletin to Managers," the New York Housing Authority Commissioners 
-State that: | 


encouragement and cooperation will be given organizations composed of 
residents of our projects, provided such organizations are formed for 

the purpose of promoting the welfare of the tenant body and the 
maximum enjoyment of the project by the residents. 


‘This same document, however, contains a revealing clause: 


The Authority does reserve the right to withhold recognition from 
any organization which, in its judgment, is of a partisan or 
- eontroversial (emphasis ours) nature or which engages in 
| °-@isecriminatory practices. 


A Tenant Association newspaper in one of the projects on New York's Lower 
East Side aptly stated the Authority's dilemma. The article looked like this: 


U. S. CONSTITUTION VS. N. Y. CITY HOUSING AUTHORITY 


First. Amendment, U. S. Constitution: Mr, R--(the project manager) said you 
exist by the wish of the Housing Authori- 

“Congress shall make no law abridging ty; you are not completely independent. 

the freedom of speech or of the press; The. Authcrity allows your Association 

or the right of the people peaceably to exist and can end tenant organizations 

to assembi.2e and to petition to Govern- whenever it wishes. The Authority ended 

ment for a redress of grievances." tenant organizations a few years ago, 


and it can do so now if it wishes. 
WE ARE PUZZLED--WHICH SHOULD WE GO BY? | 


The manager at whom this comment was directed was not puzzled. In a meeting 
with top-level Housing Authority personnel he claimed that: 


The Tenants! Association is now in a power struggle with management. 
The Chairman of this Association told me that the Tenants! Association 
was independent of management. I told them we could terminate their 


organization if the Housing Authority desired to do so. 


Higher personnel in the Housing Authority, disturbed by the conflict existing in 
the project, told the manager to act so as to "facilitate communication between 
management and tenants." Among management groups in both industry and welfare, 

this has been the most common solution to problems posed by conflict. It has even 
been given scientific status by certain sociologists engaged in the study of organ- 
izations. Legitimate conflicts of interest simply do not exist. Upon close inspec- 
tion, the only things thet are ever found are problems of "communication" which 


hinder "mutual understanding." 


THE CONFUSION of the Public Housing Authority over the extent of tenant's 
rights--some of which are constitutionally guaranteed--as well as its systematic 
refusal to admit that genuine conflicts of interest exist, reflects the general 
ideological dilemma facing American administrative liberalism today. In the course 
of the national struggle between welfare statism and free enterprise, the officials 
of the welfare state have been forced to make major concessions. In the pure form 
of the welfare state, individuals who, through no fault of their own, find themselves 


oDe 


unable to reap the rewards of a productive economy are allowed to live under semi- 
socialistic principles. "To each according to his need, from each according to 
his work" is precisely the principle on which low-income public housing is based. 
Tenants who earn less than some fixed figure pay rent which is proportional to 
their income. 


In Siierenne to the view that the best men are those who can afford to pay 
their own way, however, the Public Housing Authority has slipped in the half-hidden 
assumption that tenants should be penalized for receiving state support. This view 
is reflected in the income ceiling imposed on occupants, a built-in assurance that 
projects. will remain lower-class and that mobile leadership will disappear. The 
battle over the Tenant Association indicates that a further penalty may be the 
forfeiture of certain constitutional rights. The project thus becomes a sort of 
purgatory for the temporary casualties of the economic struggle, and the idea of 
the welfare state takes a clear second place to the American conception of freedom 


as successful competition. 


CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row - New York 38, N. Y. 
Cortlandt 7-6270 | 12/63 
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REAL ESTATE CONFIDENTIAL by Daniel M. Friedenberg 
: Bee. , (Reprinted by permission fron 
| DISSENT - SUMMER 1961) 


he 


The rost striking fact about New York in the last decade is the realty boom. 
: Wherever one goes--in the heart of old Manhattan or the farther outskirts of the 
/ Bronx and Staten Island--construction is seen. Craters yawn in what were pleasant 
meadows, metallic booms and tiers of steel loom against the sky, overhead bridges 
: Span entire sidewalks with scaffolding and the pressure hammer constantly gnaws at 
the vitals of the pavement. It would seem that nothing is spared inthis massive 
demolition and rebuilding. Old trees and young buildings enter the same insatiable 
.. maw; for neither leafy elms nor elegant Park Avenue structures can withstand the 
path of progress as conceived by builders. | 


It must bewilder the senses of the spectator, this awesome chopping down and 
regurgitation of concrete and steel. Why are stately edifices barely thirty years 
old uprooted for squat ribbon-windowed office structures? Why are new massive apart- 
ment houses crowded jowl to jowl, blocking out air and light, when even the atro- 
phied organs of the city dweller still feel joy at a shaft of sunshine? And, most 
3 of all, where do the tenants come from to fill the wave on wave of new apartments 
and office buildings? With rents frozen at approximately $20-30 in the older houses, 
while the new apartments charge an average closer to $60 per room for lower ceilings 
and cheap partitions; with older commercial space renting at an average of about $3 
per square foot while the newer office buildings demand almost double--what is behind 


this boom? 


The author of this article has participated in the postwar building frenzy 
from its inception. He has watched its legitimate start, when the city woke from a 
depression lethargy and war immobility, to erect new housing for the generation of 
war brides and new offices equipped with air-conditioning, acoustical ceilings and 
fluorescent lighting. He has seen the maturity of the boom, as shifts in racial 
population have altered the residential character of whole boroughs and the needs of 
expanding business have integrated many out-of-town companies into the financial web 
of the metropolis. And he has now begun to observe a repetition of the overbuilding 
of the 1920s in which, like fabled Midas whose touch turned everything to gold, the 
city will throttle itself. 


| Zo understand why the builders have had such a field day in New York City and 
continue to build without reference to actual space needs, skyrocketing land values 
and ever higher construction costs, the economic background must be examined. 
Building is a favored industry, comparable in some respects to oil drilling from the 
point of view of accelerated depreciation, and stock market speculation in so far as 
capital gains are concerned. The tax structure is deliberately keyed to subsidize 
the rich and acquisitive, who then find themselves compelled by the very logic of 
this favoritism to expand and expand again without reference to the market needs; 

and let the devil take the hindmost! 


The factors that stand behind this favoritism can be simply enumerated: land 
appreciation, the leasehold device, tax-free accelerated depreciation, new complex 
methods of financing, the development of the syndicate, juggling of space measurement, 
"escalation" clauses and maintenance charges, and the use of capital gains. This 
study will concern itself primarily with private enterprise and not public housing 
nor the very genuine efforts of organizations like the United Housing Corporation, 
the non-profit group run by Abraham Kazan, whose efforts have accomplished more in 
building decent apartments for the middie class in New York City than all the specu- 
lative builders put together. 


II. 


LAND--It is undoubtedly true that many of the old American fortunes origi- 
nated in land speculation. The Astors, Goelets, Rhinelanders and Schermerhorns 
profited by the tremendous expansion of New York City in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. A possibly apocryphal story illustrates the technique. John Jacob 
Astor offered to sell a Wall Street lot for $8,000 in 1810. A buyer, surprised at 


the low price, promptly appeared. 


"Yes, you are astonished," Astor was reported to have said. "But see what I 
intend to do with the eight thousand dollars. That Wall Street lot, it is true, 
will be worth twelve thousand dollars in a few years. But I shall take the eight 
thousand dollars. and buy eighty lots above Canal Street and by the time your one lot 
is worth twelve thousand dollars, my eighty lots will be worth eighty thousand 


dollars.’ 


a3 In our time, however, the big money in real estate rarely enters land speeu- 

lation. The leisurely approach, waiting five to ten years for land appreciation, 
does not fit the tempo of modern life. Only the very rich, mindful neither of tem-— 
porary losses nor income taxes, can afford this outlook. The government has taken 
the position that since buildings age, a certain part of their cost may be allowed 
as a tax-free deduction each year. This is known as depreciation. But the tax 
authorities refuse to allow depreciation on land itself, following the sound theory 
that land cannot wear out. As a result, investment in land for the sake of future 
appreciation is limited either to very small endeavors or to the extremely powerful 
who think in terms of generations rather than of their annual tax return. 


Certain old estates still follow this approach: the Astors and Goelets are 
still with us. The Astor Estate, for example, anticipated the development of Park 
Avenue as a financial community and purchased several large plots between 46th and 
59th Streets in the 1940s. The Aramco Building, constructed by the Uris Brothers as 
the first large postwar building, was erected on Astor land. The Goelet Estate 
acquired the blockfront on the south side of 42nd Street between Lexington and 3rd 
Avenues, 2n which the Galbreath interests erected the Socony Mobil Building. And, 
in a continuing process, the Astors are now investing in land to the East of Park 
Avenue in the 50s, while the Goelet heirs have acquired a large plot directly facing 


the Lincoln Square project. 


No special genius is required to foresee such developments. The future of 
Park Avenue above Grand Central was clearly understood by most old-time investors, 
as is the future value of land in areas directly abutting the present midtown nexus. 
It is still possible to buy land located in proximity to Lincoln Square for about 
$35 a foot, which should certainly triple in value within the decade. But only the 
very rich can afford to make such investments, for they require enormous outlays of 
cash, rarely can be mortgaged to a significant extent and usually show a carrying 


loss. 


Sometimes, of course, land speculation does produce fabulous profits. From 
the small truck farmer whose lot on Staten Island happens to sit adjacent to the 
bridge now being built over the Narrows to Brooklyn, to the Bronx junk dealer whose 
yard abuts the junction of the Hutchinson River Parkway with the Cross Bronx Ex- 
pressway, we are all familiar with such luck. But there are other examples in which 
more than blind chance is involved. In one case (the specific location and exact 
details shall remain nameless for obvious reasons), a speculator netted a cool 
million dollars in cash for six months of control. A large plot in a key part of 
Manhattan remained covered with rundown buildings for many years. A speculator 
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bought one part of the plot for $600,000. He held on for almost a decade and then, 
in disgust, sold at a loss of $200,000 to another speculator who suddenly appeared. 
One month later a tremendous development was announced for the entire area, which 
required the acquisition of the part of the plot in question. The man who had 
stepped in for $100,000 insisted on and received a price of $1,400,000! Even the 
most charitable spirit has doubts as to the background of this transaction. 


LEASING-- While the old estates specialize in buying-land and leasing it 
after an appreciation in value, it is the "new money” which concentrates on the ac- 
quisition of these leases. Men like the Uris Bros., Erwin Wolfson and the Tishmans 
have skyrocketed into multimillionaires within short years by realizing the unique 
advantages. of leased land or what is called a leasehold. 


: While no depreciation is allowed on land, both the leasehold rent for the 
land and the depreciation on the building itself are tax deductible when a building 
is constructed on a leasehold. The overwhelming advantage of the leasehold (until 
1958*) was that the person leasing could depreciate or write off the entire building 
cost during the first term of the lease, usually 21 years. The government further 
allowed accelerated depreciation, meaning that the largest part of the cost could be 
written off in the early years. Under the 200% declining balance method, for 
example, the depreciation allowance can be doubled (hence 200%). If a leasehold 
runs for 21 years, the annual depreciation allowance is thus almost 5%--that is to 
say, the period of years of the leasehold divided into one hundred per cent--which 
when doubled, means that the builder receives close to 10% of his money tax-free 


each year in the early years! 


Nor is this all. Depreciation is allowed against the entire building cost 
whereas the builder invests at the maximum about one-third of the total cost, the 
rest being covered by a mortgage or mortgages. In effect, the builder thus receives 
an annual tax-free return of up to 30%; since 10% is tax-free and the equity or 
actual cash investment of the builder is only one-third, the total tax-free amount 
is enlarged three times. And this is before figuring his actual profit from 


renting! 


Tt can readily be understood why New York City is rebuilding at such a fran- 
tic rate. The builder makes a profit "coming and going": from the government as 
accelerated tax-free depreciation; and into his pocket as normal profit from rent 


collection. 


The leasehold is fantastically profitable, but there is still another method 
to increase the return over and above both depreciation allowance and rent income. 
This is known as the collapsible corporation, a device only recently authorized. 

In essence, the government allows a builder to liquidate his corporation after hold- 
ing a piece of property for three years and a day, and then taxes him only 25% on 
his capital gains. He thus escapes double taxation, first on the normal profit and 


then on dividends. 


A certain Mr. X., to take an actual example, built an apartment house in the 
Fast 50s several years ago. He set up a new corporation for a $60 fee. He borrowed 
what seemed 65% of the money for the job from an insurance company, but in reality 
the mortgage represented over 80% of the cost; his architect and engineer suprorted 


* The law has been changed on this point, but the problem can be solved, in the 
majority of cases, by other methods too complicated to describe here. a 
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the inflated estinahe for otherwise ‘thhy would not get his next job. Then, with 

only a 20% investment of his money, he sought and received double depreciation on | 
the completed structure, in this particular case running even higher since he broke 
the building down by what is called the “components” method and depreciated the ) 
elevators, roof, air conditioning, etc., at a still faster rate. Just recently he 
sold the apartment at a High profit to a syndicate, liquidating his corporation in : 
order to pay a single capital gains tax. The result is that he received an annual | 
tax-free return of over 30%, his investment, in effect, being returned in three 

years through the depreciation alone, above and beside the profit from rent, and 
then sold at another high additional profit subject only to a tax of 25%! 


If the speculator can manage to build in his individual name or that of a 
partnership, the profits are again enhanced, since he can apply the depreciation 
against his own total income, which is usually taxed higher than the corporate level. 
Erwin Wolfson, for example, leased land from Columbia University on a short term — 
lease and constructed 100 Church Street. Assuming a 5% accelerated depreciation 
factor (very conservative under the circumstances) on a $10 million construction job, 
Mr. Wolfson had a legitimate tax-free deduction averaging somewhat less than one-half 
million dollars annually to apply against his personal income tax for the next few 
years. As the principal owner of Diesel Construction Company, the largest construc- 
tion company in New York City, and the sponsor of Grand Central City, which will be 
the largest office structure in the world (now renamed Pan Am Building for its prin- 
cipal tenant), Erwin Wolfson presumably found this deduction of use. : 


FEE BUILDING-- The classical method of construction is to buy the land out- 
right, called the fee simple, and then build. Its disadvantage is that the builder | 
has money invested in the land as well, a non-depreciable item. This is to a degree 
compensated for by the fact that mortgages tend to give more money to fee builders 
than leasehold builders, feeling their investment to be more secure with the former. 
The variations by which speculators have achieved success with this method are as 
infinite as the cunning of the human mind. Sam Rudin, an old-time builder whose de- 
velopment of Washington Square North sparked the postwar boom in Greenwich Village, 
decided to erect a mammoth office building. He bought a plot, now called 80 Pine 
Street, and projected a structure of almost 900,000 square feet. But he was unable 
to get financing, because the area was somewhat east of the financial district and 
the mortgagees had doubts as to its success. The Chase Manhattan Bank, which had 
sold him the plot, was concerned. They did not want to get back the land. Further- 
more, since the First National City Bank and the Hanover Bank had announced plans to 
move a major part of their operations to the midtown area, the Rockefellers wanted 
80 Pine Street to reinforce their tremendous investment in the Chase Manhattan Plaza, 
only two blocks away. The upshot was that Chase Manhattan rented enough space in 
80 Pine Street to enable Mr. Rudin to acquire financing. 


Very often the builders end up working for the mortgagees. The Tishmans at 
666 Fifth Avenue and the Minskoffs at 575 Lexington Avenue--second generation build- 
ers both, whose families have been identified with midtown construction for 50 years 
~-were staggering under the load of the tremendous equities involved. The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, which had indicated an interest in providing mortgage money, 
obligingly bought the two buildings before they were completed and leased them back 
to the builders. The result is that the Tishmans and Minskoffs make large sums ~ 
operating the buildings which belong, however, to the Prudential Insurance Company. 


There is as mach skullduggery behind many of these deals as in the most 
sinister novels; and far more is at stake. One reads that gunmen can be hired to 
murder individuals for a few thousand dollars; those on the inside of realty laugh 


ch. 


at such petty antes. Several years ago, for example, a large financial institution 
- was approached by a speculative builder who.thought the institution might be in- 
terested in letting him develop a property which it owned. The builder asked his 
structural engineer to draw preliminary plans for a new building. The engineer, 
rich in his own right, was a partner in one of the largest realty syndicates. The 
next week a very important man, of the same social background as the president of 
the financial institution, arranged a meeting through which the realty syndicate got 
‘the job. The speculator with the original idea was left out in the cold, and it was 
not until several years later, when his structural engineer fired a draftsman, that 
the truth came out. | 


Another case of the ruthlessness pervading this struggle for money is one in- 
volving a principal corner in downtown Manhattan. An investment builder was going 
to build on an inside plot when it struck him that a large insurance company, occupy- 
ing the adjacent corner building, was in need of additional space. He reasoned that 
- by combining his plot with the other, he would create a better structure and satisfy 
the growing needs of the insurance company as well. But the insurance company re- 
fused to sell, offering to lease instead. The deal was arranged but problems arose 
because of the difficulty of mortgaging a combined fee simple and leasehold. The 
insurance company refused to sign the lease, though it kept on assuring the invest- 
ment builder it would honor its commitment. The latter, getting deeper and Ceeper, 
without money and unable to arrange temporary relief because of the unsigned lease- 
hold, was eventually forced to sell out at a loss to the insurance company, which 
then used the same plans and proceeded to erect the structure. This building, when 
fully rented, will net close to $400,000 per year in profit! 


Perhaps the most startling case of banditry in the history of New York City 
real estate occurred very recently. A tremendous apartment project, occupying a 
magnificent location in the center of Manhattan's East Side, has just been completed. 
Its history is unusual. Several years ago one of the City's most prominent builders 
decided to go ahead with this project. He spent a large sum fcr the lend. By the 
“time he sought financing the money market, in one of its perennial swings, had be- 
come very tight. No matter what the builder did, he was unable to raise money. 


Finally this builder turned in despair to that private market of vultures 
that always wheel in the financial air, looking for dying victims. These are the 
very rich men who for a price save propositions by investing a certain sum of money, 
taking back a large interest. He found one such gentleman who was willing to give 
aid. The terms were that the new party would lend $3 million for a short period of 
time, until a package deal of financing could be arranged, and in return receive 
50% interest in the mammoth job. 


| . The new participant thereupon approached his banks.and borrowed $3 million 
at 6% interest. This new equity money enabled the job to proceed. The money market 
soon loosened up and financing was arranged. The terms of this new financing were 
so liberal that $2 million of the $3 million was returned to the gentleman who had 
stepped in. To sum up, the new partner thus obtained a 50% interest in one of the 
largest apartment building projects in the history of New York for what amounted to 
6% interest on $3 million for several months ani 6% interest on $1 million for three 
years (his real equity money). The total interest will amount to some $200,000 and 
for this money he has obtained a permanent position in a magnificent project which 
sould return his $1 million equity in short years and then show one-third of a 
million dollars annual return thereafter! 
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INTRICATE FINANCING--The above deals are Sidipamacavedy simple. A piece of 
property is bought or leased and a building is constructed subject to a normal 
mortgage. The only widely known exception to this rule was the bond issuances that 
took place during the construction frenzy of the late 1920s. At that time it was — 
common practice to issue bonds instead of mortgages, because more money could be 
obtained through this method. With the arrival of the depression, most of these 
bond. issues collapsed in value. Certain very smart individuals thereupon proceeded. 
to buy up the defunct bonds at a few cents on the dollar, until they obtained control 
of the properties against which the bonds had been issued. Some of the "older money” 
in real estate came about through this technique which, of course, was thoroughly 
legitimate according to the laws. The Salmon Building, 500 Fifth Avenue, at the 
northwest corner of 4énd Street, was acquired, for example » by means of this 


technique. 


It took, however » that amazing manipulator of modern times, William Zecken- 
dorf, to improve to its highest degree the procedure of squeezing money from build- 
ings. This wizard decided in the early 1950s that the typical financial operations 
of real estate men were amateurish. They divided property into equity, the cash 
they put in, and that money contributed by the mortgagee. Mr. Zeckendorf reasoned 
that realty could be regarded mech like other forms of modern corporate ownership, 
that is, merchandised in separate units comparable to common stock, preferred stock 
and debentures. Thus, he reasoned, an improved property is a unit consisting of 
many parts: it is land on which a building has been erected; the building itself; 
the operating value due from rent income; and the additional mortgage value of the 
rents isolated from the building. He was the first person properly to understand 
that the land could be sold to one party, the building to another, the operating 
lease to a third, and that even another mortgage position could be hewed from the 


rent income separate from the operating lease. 


The first building to which he applied this technique was 2 Park Avenue. 
The structure had a value, according to traditional standards, of something less 
than $10 million. ‘The primary step was to sell an operating lease on the entire 
property for $5 million, composed of $1.5 million cash and $3.5 million lease mort- 
gage. This was reasonable because the building tossed off about $1 million which, 
even with the very heavy carrying charges of $600,000 on the new lease mortgage, 
meant that the investors received about $400,000 annually or an 8% return. Then 
- Zeckendorf went to a mortgage company and borrowed $6,750,000 at 45%. In a short 
time the rents went up, serving as additional security against the property, and 
Zeckendorf borrowed in the form of a second mortgage an additional $2,250,000. He 
thus received a total of $14 million for a property that was estimated as worth 
less than $10 million--and still held the fee, on wasen he turned down an additional 


offer of another million dollars! 


In effect, what Zeckendorf did was to wring fifty per cent more money out 
of the building by dividing it into parts--fee, operating lease and separate fee 
mortgages. He perfected and even elaborated this technique in the subsequent pur- 
chases of the Graybar and Chrysler Buildings, as well as the Equitable Building at 
120 Broadway. A peculiar refinement af the Chrysler-Graybar purchase was that the 
owning corporation he was going to acquire had several million dollars in its bank 
account. This money he needed for the purchase. Operating through a new corpora- 
tion he borrowed money from other sources to close the transaction and then immedi- 
ately withdrew the money from the bank account hé had now acquired to pay off his 
borrowing; in a sense he thus bought the building with the building's own money. 


The labyrinthine mind of Mr. Zeckendorf is at present engaged in a project 
which will make even this earlier financing seem childish. Anxious to enlarge the 
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facilities of his Drake Hotel, he is now closing the following proposition. As the 
first step, he will sell the Drake to a syndicate thet will give him $43 million 
cash over a present $44 million mortgage. He will simultaneously lease back the 
hotel for a long term and also agree to use the money received to build the addition. 
The syndicate likewise will agree to lend him another $1 million so that he can pro- 
ceed with construction, as well as permit him to increase the mortgage by an addi- 
tional $2 million in order to assure him all the money required for the job. The 
return to the syndicate (it is reported in the trade) will be guaranteed at approxi- 
mately 12%, with the rent being reduced in proportion to the reduction of the mort- 
gage. At the end of ten years Mr. Zeckendorf will have a six months' option to buy 
back the entire enlarged property for $84 million over any mortgages then outstand- 


The terms of this type of financing stagger the imagination and are even. 
difficult for experienced realty people to follow. The basis is a continuing market, 
one which will get better and better. But conservative men with many years of back- 
ground shudder to think what will happen to buildings laden with top-heavy mortgages 
and demanding leases if ever there isa downward dip in our booming economy. 


SYNDICATES--What has made this rickety structure of building and expansion 
pessible is the syndicate.* The syndicate is merely a group of people who get to- 
gether and form a partnership, participating in the profits according to their pro- 
portionate interest in the total deal. The attraction of the syndicate is its tax 
position. The corporation is subject to double taxation, first on normal income and 
then on dividends. But an individual or a partnership is subject only to one tax, 
the return received directly by the participant. Furthermore, the depreciation on 
the property, which is a tax-free item, goes to the corporation and not the stock- 
holders when a property is held in corporate form, while it goes tax-free directly 
into the pockets of the individuals in a syndicate. : | aes 


This simple equation has transformed New York real estate. Since properties 
are judged according to their return to the investors, the effect has been quite 
simply to double values. A building valued at $5 million to a corporation is now 
worth $10 million to a syndicate. Furthermore, since at each sale a new deprecia- 
tion allowance is set up based on the new selling price, by raising prices the 
syndicates in practice add tax-free dollars to the income of their investors. A 
building formerly worth $5 million might be close to the end of its depreciation 
deduction. When bought for $10 million, the entire difference. (minus land value, 
which is non-depreciable) is credited ag additional depreciation. The syndicates 
then take this depreciation in one of the accelerated forms: presuming, in the above 
example, that $4 million is additional new depreciation at 4%, or $160,000 tax-free 
money, they take the 150% declining balance method (or 14 times) and pull out 
$240,000 instead, all of which goes tax-free into the poekets of the participants. 


Building after building, hotel after hotel, apartment after apartment, has 
fallen to the scythe of the syndicates. As buildings get older their depreciation 
runs out and the owners are forced to sell. When the syndicator offers almost double 
money for what the owner thought the property was worth, the urge to liquidate be- 
comes irresistible. And the process feeds on itself. The syndicates have been 
offering between 10-12% annual profit, part of this tax-free, and the better they do 
the more money pours into their portfolios. The consequence is that values of New 
York real estate have soared so high, the market has been picked as clean of pur- 
chases as the dead carcass of a cow by ants. This is part of a vicious cycle, 


——————— 


* The new Real Estate Investment Trust Act extends the syndicate method on an even 
vaster scepe. 


a 
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because builders feel compelled to erect new structures, knowing that even if they 
rent only with some degree of success, they can immediately sell at a profit. The 
‘whole swollen apparatus of leasehold building, accelerated depreciation, capital 
gains tax and syndicate operation forces a wild spiral of building and speculatien 
which must load weight on weight until the realty market may collapse in a horrible 
shambles. 


iit. 


Real estate is subject to other tricks beside tax juggling. It is the per- 
fect medium for the huckster mentality because the cheaper the product the higher 
the return. Cost of construction has risen to the point that a speculative formula 
has evolved to substitute tinsel for quality. The result has standardized building 
te the point that one can identify speculative structures merely at a glance. 


It is so obvious that builders cover every inch of land with construction 
that when rare exceptions occur, like the Lever Building between 53rd and 5th Streets 
on Park Avenue, and the Seagram Building a block to the south, the news hits the 
front pages of the newspapers. The fact that crowding massive structures over 
narrow streets ruins the esthetic effect of architecture is of no importance, be- 
cause the builders are concerned not with esthetics but with the rent received per 
square foot. This itself is legitimate in our economy, but when the ultimate desire 
is only the profit. as divorced from architectural value and the municipal interest, 
we have gone a step in monetary perversion beyond all known previous civilizations. 
The so-called Babylonian or ziggurat effect is merely an extension of this maximun 
land use on the vertical level, whereby the builder conforms to the city code by 
the use of setbacks every three stories. A recent adaptation, the block base and 
tower, has become popular not because the builders underwent some weird conversion 
to artistic values, but rather because of the rising costs of roofing material and 


plumbing for the numerous setbacks. 


A corollary of ‘the 100% land usage and maximum setbacks is the application 
of glamor to the public parts of the structure. The typical speculator builds a 
fancy lobby, usually including an abstract mobile or ceramic design as a sop to 
"modern architecture" --Noguchi is the favorite for this today. The curtain wall 
facade is made of precast stainless steel cubes or hexagonals, cream plastic plates 
or aluminum members anodized in silver or gold. These skin treatments are "modern" 
too: and also cost less than the traditional brick and limestone. The fact that 
the thinly veneered facades leak like a sieve is irrelevant since the tenants will 
have already moved in on long-term leases by the time this is apparent. The elevat- 
ors are the newest gimmick, playing soft semi-classical music with their operator- 
less controls that save the builder up to $.25 per square foot in labor cost. 


The lobby, facade and elevators are the center of glamor application. 
Where the speculator recoups is in the mechanical equipment and, in particular, air 


be conditioning. The difference between a good and bad air-conditioning installation 


runs as much as $3 per square foot in a modern office building and, since the 
average structure today is over 300,000 Square feet, this item along can save the 
builder almost $1 million. An adequate air-conditioning system should have zone 
controls for each face of the building and separate zone controls for the upper and 
lower parts. It should have air diffusers sufficient to handle each specific area, 
yet capable of throttling or "balancing." The system must have return ducts for the 
stale air, extended not only into the different zones but also into the areas sub- 
divided by masonry or ceiling-high metal partitions. And, what is extremely impor- 
tant in the spring and autumn seasons, where there are wide oscillations of tempera- 
ture in the same day, the installation should be equipped with what is called " LOOf 
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fresh air," or oversized entry ducts, that permit the air to be completely replaced 
by new fresh air in a short period of time. 


A defective air-conditioning system is eminently suited to the purposes of. 
present-day builders because it is something the prospective tenant will not see. 
One cannot tell the difference between good and bad air flow merely by looking at 
plans. When more sophisticated tenants call in engineers to review the design of 
the air conditioning, the builder usually adapts or improves the system for the 
executive area, still ending up with a large saving on the unimproved clerical areas. 


It might be added that the speculators themselves are not solely at fault, 
since many aspects of the. elevator and air-conditioning industries are virtual 
renopolies. Cost have been pushed so high the builder reacts in natural fashion 
because of the competition. For a speculator to construct office space according 
to good standards, he would be forced to rent at a figure much higher than his com- 
petition. But again, the question of "fair return’ is relevant since most builders 
feel that a job is losing 7 if they do not "get their money out" in six or 
seven years, which means a 14% or 17% profit before taking advantage of the accele- 
rated depreciation deduction. 


ALLIED with the continued cheapening of mechanical equipment is the new 
ropular theory of large office areas. By a sort of hypnosis unrelated to reality, 
meny tenants have been convinced that tremendous floors are more amenable to modern 
office layout. This hailucination is fostered by the Madison Avenue publicists who 
have been hired by almost all the top-notch speculative builders. Objective studies 
indicate that between 12,000 and 20,000 square feet is the ideal layout space for 
big firms. It is to the builder's interest, however, to convince tenants that huge 
floor areas are ideal because the larger the cube construction, the cheaper it is 
to build. The land acquisition is only a minor part of the total cost picture, yet 
due to the peculiarities of the city code, one can build proportionately more space 
the bigger the plot. Two stairways as fire exits and one fire tower air shaft are 
needed in a small building as well as a large. The bigger the floors, the less 
toilets per square foot are installed and the less sun load is confronted by air- 
conditioning. Also, it is just as easy to build a large building as a small build- 
ing, since the same number of trades are involved. The success of the campaign on 
the part of builders to convince tenants of the necessity to rent tremendous floors 
is one of the most striking phenomena of real estate today. 


The speculator not only saves on tax techniques and cheap construction, but 
on renting and maintenance methods. The Real Estate Board of New York, -a non-govern- 
mental association dominated by the larger realty interests, changed its method of 
computing square footage in 1953. Up to that date, tenants did not pay for corridors, 
toilets, air conditioning fan rooms located outside the premises, slop sink closets 

and electric and telephone rooms. Today, the tenant is required to pay for every- 
thing on a single-occupancy floor except the stairs, fire tower shaft and space 
occupied by the elevators. In effect, this means that the landlord receives between 
7% and 12% more rent for the same space. Since few buildings are constructed on 
exact right angles and straight lines, the architect usually works hand in hand 
with the builder, giving him "the benefit of the doubt" on angles when the structure 
is not built flush with the lot line: for example, on a 8" skew over 200 lineal 
feet, the landlord would pick up almost 70 square feet (averaging the skew is 4" or 
one-third foot times 200 feet). Assuming two walls skewed in a thirty story build- 
ing, the landlord would then pick up over 4,000 square feet! And we are starting 
on the assumption that the landlord indicates the correct footage to begin with.... 
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Another method by wilich landlords saudtbe rent for useless square footage is 
by calculating as rentable area the enclosures of the peripheral air conditioning, 
a practice universally accepted. Most of these enclosures stick almost two feet 
into the premises. Assuming a building 6f 20,000 square feet on a floor or 200' by 
100', there are 6CO lineal feet of exterior walls. This means that the tenant pays 
for 1 ,200 square feet additional on each floor! It has been calculated by those in 
the know that the really shrewd operators, who ¢démbine all of these methods, receive 
a bonus amounting close to 20% over traditional measurements. Since the average 
equity runs less than one-third of the building cost, it is not hard to see ss SO 
much money pours into New York construction today. 


But the tricks are not limited to space measurement. A standard item of 
modern leasing is the inclusion of the so-called "escalation clause" which provides 
that all increases in labor and maintenance costs, as well as taxes, are paid ;by 
tenants in proportion as their occupancy or rent is to the total occupancy or rent 
of the entire structure. Originally created to solve the problem of inflation on 
long-term leases, this clause has become a bonanza in the hands of ruthless landlords, 
The technique is simple. Certain common cost items are delayed during the first or 
base year and then applied later so that they fall into escalated items. The net 
effect is to increase the rent or landlord profit. For example, a very expensive 
matter in modern buildings is elevator maintenance. The large elevator companies 
charge about $2,500 per cab annually. What the speculator does is withhold awarding 
the contract for el.evator maintenance auring the first year the new building is open. 
Thereupon he hires the comvany and charges the entire amount to the tenant! (In the 
case of a building containing 15 elevators and some 400,000 square feet, this con- 
tract would run about $37,500 annually. The landlord would thus pick up as extra 


rent a bonus of almost $.10 per souare foot. 


The escalation clause has been extended to include everything from uniforms 
and broken windows to toilet paper and soap. The side possibilities are almost too 
obvious to mention. The landlord needs soap, toilet paper, hand-tailored suits as 
well. And sometimes he has a dull-witted nephew who then appears as a new mechanic 


or central control inspector.... 


ONE OF THE BIGGEST extras in office maintenance is the cleaning contractor. 
In former times, owners built up their own crew of cleaning women, who worked on an 
average between 1600 and 1800 square feet an hour. Except for the few remaining 
owners of integrity--or fools, according to one's terms--this has long since been 
discarded. Today high pressure cleaning contractors employ crews of women who ere 
forced to cover between 2200 and 2500 square feet an hour. The results are lament- 
able because it is impossible to clean properly at this speed. But who can catch 
the landlord in a lease violation? "Clean" is a general word, meaning something to 
one party and another to the next. When the tenant occupies the space on a 20-year 
lease, there is little he can do. But this is not all. The maintenance companies 
also specialize in "extras," floor waxing, venetian blind cleaning, rolishing furni- 
ture and desks, replacing fluorescent tubes and ballasts. By arrangement, the owner 
of the building "participates" in these extras, creating a handy side income. If an 
occasional tenant protests the high prices, the landlord points out "there is nothing 
he can do" and furthermore shows the tenant that competitive prices are the same-- 
which they are, since the various cleaning contractors have their own private agree- 


ments not to raid each other. 


The tie-in between the cleaning contractors and the unions is an old story in 
this industry. Similar tie-ins exist between the large realty management companies 
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and the superintendents. In one tragic case that recently occurred, an honest 
superintendent of a newly completed office building was fired by the management con- 
pany because he tried to service the tenants according to decent standards. He went 
to the owner of the structure and was bereted by him because he did not work for the 
benefit of the building: The poor honest man was ignorant of the fact that the 
owner received a "piece" of the money made by cutting standards and charging extras. 


One of the newest ways to gouge tenants is known as "rent inclusion,” refer- 
ring to the including of electrical charges in the base rent. The practice was at 
first a reasonable reaction by realty owners to the elimination of electrical sub- 
metering in New York City. In essence, it meant that the owner, through the use of 
an independent consultant, would establish the cost of electricity and add it to the 
bill of the tenant. Since the tenant would have to pay the same retail rate to 
Consolidated Edison Company, it did not hurt him, whereas the owner received the 
advantage of the larger or wholesale rate. 


Human rapacity being what it is, "inclusion" soon developed into a new 
racket. Although the average tenant uses between $.16 and $.20 worth of electricity 
per square foot, many owners charged a flat fee of $.25, pocketing the difference. 
When this malpractice was revealed, the owners then changed their tactics. Measure- 
ments of electricity is a difficult process since it involves many fluctuating fac- 
tors such as line loss, demand charges, seasonal use variations, ete. The owners 
then made private deals with so-called "independent consultants" on a percentage 
basis, kicking back a portion of what they received in return for how high the con- 
sultant could push the charge. Since the alternative for the tenant was to run his 
own electrical lines all the way down the building in order to tie-in with the main 
service, he was at the mercy of unserupulous landlords. This vicious practice often 
leads to a net additional rent of between $.05 and $.10 per square foot which, ever 
after the booty is divided between the consultant and landlord, throws thousands of 
Gollars extra income into the profit colwnn. : 


REAL FSTATE management is singularly adapted to multiple corporations in 
common ownership. Since each corporation is only taxed 30% up to the first $25,000 
profit, every new building job is organized under a separate corporate entity in 
order to avoid the full 52% tax at the lowest step. Another common method of “thin- 
ning" taxes is by means of creating a management corporation distinct from ownership. 
Suppose a builder has completed a structure. He can operate the building directly, 
hire a management company or set up his own separate management. With the last 
method, he can then charge the ownership corporation a commission for operating the 
property and deliberately juggle the rent, salaries and benefits to fall into the 
most favorable tax position. This device is usually employed when the builder has 
relatives he must put on the payroll; in effect, it means that the government is 


paying their salaries for the most part. 


Another popular aspect of real estate is its fat expense account allowance. 
The purchase, sale, rent and general investigation of property is a category so 
large in its implications that almost any and every expense is legitimate. If one 
wants to check realty in southern California during the cold part of the winter, and 
the approach is carefully documented with letters to brokers, etc., this is a legiti- 
mate tax deduction. If a syndicate considers buying a property in Venezuela, a trip 
to that country is only in the line of business, with all sundry expenses allowed. 
When a potential tenant wants to see the latest show on Broadway or stay overnight at 
the best hotel or be provided with the consolations of a call girl, these are all 
reasonable accommodations to the problem of realty advancement. It is only part and ~ 


ite 


parcel of business that expensive Christmas presents must be sent to one's clientele; 
and some of these presents, like homing pigeons, have a remarkable talent for re- 
turning home. Twenty-three-foot Cadillacs with television and telephones, including 
ship-to-shore yacht connections, are owned by certain well-known titans of realty. 
How can they do business without being able to contact their colleagues at a 


moment's notice? 


One amusing aspect of the expense account is the expansion of New York realty 
interests in Florida. This has an obvious background. Suppose an apartment builder 
in Manhattan wants to spend his vacation at Miami Beach, Boca Raton or the Keys. 

If he builds or buys a hotel or apartment house in the city of his choice, it is 
inhuman of the government to expect him to have all the rooms fully rented for the 
entire season. The fact that one large hotel or apartment suite stays vacant 
merely reflects the vagaries of renting. Then again, this same owner must see that 
his business is going on satisfactorily. It is only logical that he fly. down 
several times during the winter in order to check his affairs. And the transport, 
meeting with clients at night clubs, restaurant bills, etc., are fairly regarded 


rH} —* business expenses.... 


A last aspect of holding real estate bears notice. If an individual invests 

in the stock market, he must pay a normal tax on dividends. The Internal Revenue 
| Department has decided, however, that after a realty corporation has paid a tax on 

regular business profits, it is entitled to a tax credit of 85% on additional profits 
if this money is invested elsewhere. The remaining 15% is then taxed at the regular 
52% rate, which means in effect that if a realty corporation goes into the stock 
market with its undistributed profits, it pays a total tax of less than 8% (that is, 
52% of 15%) on what it then makes. Since a like investment of this money in realty 
over again would be taxed the full 52%, the result is that dividends from the stock 
market are only hit by the Internal Revenue Department at one-sixth the same rate, 


or less than 8% instead of 52%! 


| Let us take an example. Suppose a realty outfit has made $100,000 after 
taxes. If it takes this money and reinvests it in another proposition, the profit 
is again subject to full tax at the 52% rate. On the other hand, if the corpora- 
tion invests the money in the stock market and collects dividends at 5%, or $5,0CO 
on the $100,000, it then pays approximately 8% of this $5,000 as taxes, leaving it 
over $4,500 after taxes. At the same time the money is fully liquid, since the 
stocks can be sold within twenty-four hours. In a market like that of the last 
years, where stock values have shot up, this is particularly significant because a 
sale then would only be subject to capital gains or a total of 25% tax on the rise 
in value of the stocks. Instead of being "frozen in" with their money, as the trade 
terms corporate realty holdings, investment can be made at minimum taxes both on 


dividend income and sale profits. 
IV. 


In trying to analyze the social consequences of the favorable treatment 
afforded to building, the first thought to strike even the most superficial observer 
is the resulting architectural mediocrity. In truth, speculative builders with a 
high sense of product can rarely survive, as the history of Fred F. French at 
Tudor City well documents. Speculators, obsessed by the gold lodestar, tend to 
“mortgage out" or reduce the money stuck in a job to the minimum, and then add 
structure on structure in a dizzy pyramid until the slightest breeze of vacancy may 
blow it over. This leads to a frantic chase for the cheapest methods, which is 
evidenced by the mechanical repetition of building patterns. The Uris Bros. have a 


no. 


style: colored bakelite disks behind aluminum fins. The Tishmans have a style: 
microscopic enlargement of a fly's eye, pasted on concrete blocks. Erwin Wolfson 
has a style: loft construction of the 1920s, built ten times larger. And New York 
City might be renamed Rothville for the architectural firm of Emery Roth & Sons, 
whose monotonous variations on Speculator Style have dotted Third Avenue and Park 
Avenue with squat boxes. The difference between Levittown and Rothville is only 


size. 


Several of the new buildings, created as home offices for billion-dollar 
concerns, escape this general pall. The main problem even for these worthy struc- 
tures is their setting. Leonardo da Vinci observed centuries ago that a building 
should rise in height only one-half the distance of the free span of space before 
it, but Municipal Code is based on the exact reverse. For a short time New Yorkers 
can look from the east side of Sixth Avenue and 52nd Street across a vacant plot, 
recently purchased by Uris Bros., toward a group formed by the RCA building, the 
Time-Life Building and the Equitable Life Building. When the Uris Bros.--the 
largest single builders of office space in the city today--add another of their 
hulking masses to this vacant lot, the mighty tableau will be drowned in the total 


effect. * 


But the practical results of the present boom provoke more than merely 
esthetic objections. New York City is strangling itself. By mass transit 40,000 
persons can be transported on the same amount of roadway that will only carry 1600 
persons in private cars: or 25 times as many. But buses and the railroads, which 
the municipal and state governments refuse to subsidize for the public good, have 
become so expensive, that cars--on an average carrying less than two persons apiece-- 
are used more and more. And the focal points of traffic are two small Manhattan 
zones: from Bowling Green on Broadway to Fulton Street in the downtown area, and 
the Park-Sixth Avenue complex in midtown. Since the prime rule of building is 
location first, last and always, the concentration becomes worse with each passing 
year. Permitting the construction of Pan Am Building--due north of Grand Central 
Station--which will dump 25,000 additional persons in the heart of midtown, is an 


act of municipal madness. 


THE RISING COST of land has led to a type of economic ghettoization which is 
the antithesis of democracy. The rich and poor used to live close together, but 
this is much less true today. Public housing brings the lucky poor together, and 
high rents keep the unlucky poor segregated in ugly slums. The Protestant whites 
have left New York City and the Jews are following. By rule of the inverse ghetto, 
the East Side is becoming the haven for the last~remaining rich. A broker three 
years ago offered the author a large vacant plot on the East Side at $70 a foot. 

The price seemed ridiculous but the broker said: "Take it. The East Side is the 
only place where white people want to live today. The values must go up." Recently 
the same plot was sold, after two additional turnovers, at over $100 a foot. If the 
present movement continues, New York City will soon resemble a grotesquely —— 
medieval town, with each caste in its own quarter. 


Commenting on this metropolitan concentration over two decades ago, the 
well-known social critic Lewis Mumford referred to the new Trinity of finance, in- 
surance and advertising. Certainly, the Rome of this Trinity is New York City and 
its leading churches the home offices of these industries. The insensate march of 
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* Since the Rockefellers have become partners in this project, the Uris architectural 
style has been vastly upgraded. 
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Manhattan realty values reflects the disease of modern times, for in this city is 
collected all the bureaucratic and non-productive functions of the American economy. | 
The great hive of advertising, design, speculation, publicity, rews, television, | 
periodical literature and insurance buzzes with frantic energy of which the building : 
boom is merely the outer form: buzzing for wild: ‘profits and quick turnover, not , 
the production of capital goods or values adding grace to human existence. | 


As long as predatory cunning and acquisitive lust are the highest social f 
virtues, this state of affairs will continue. The public really admires its dream | 
fulfillment in megalomania; in one sense, the conniver is the embodiment of American 
Success. A recent survey of the National Bureau of Economic Research showed that 
since 1949--which not so coincidentally was the birth of the realty boom-~there has 
been a trend toward more wealth in the hands of fewer people and that already by 
1953 only 1.6 per cent of the country's population held 30 per cent of the nation's 
personal wealth. Again not coincidentally, the survey indicated that New Yorkers 
lead the nation in total personal incomes. The report did not indicate that more 
children die of rat bites in the slums of the metropolitan area than elsewhere. “a 
People seem less fascinated by such statistics. j 
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) Without doubt, real estate--and its sister, the stock market--are the two 
provinces where money can be made most quickly in our society. Accelerated deprecia- 
tion, capital gains, the single tax on syndicate ownership: the entire structure, 
emphasizing cheap building and rapid sale, is a mechanical milker that pumps out a 
continual stream of cream from the public cow. As long as the laws deliberately sub- 
sidize the rich and rapacious, a frenzy of building and speculation will be a per- 
manent aspect of American life, a frenzy which has robbed America of internal 


equilibrium and a sane view of the changing world. 


THESE DISTORTIONS can be resolved simply. Depreciation, like amortization 
of mortgages, should be after taxes, and not represent a tax-free return. This is 
the method prevailing in many European countries. Home owners even in this country 
do not get allowances for depreciation and there is no reason why business should be 


given advantages denied to the home owner. 


Syndicates are permitted a single tax denied to corporations on the peculiar 
basis that no tax ruling has specifically called them to account. Such tax discrimi- 
nation is neither logical nor does it serve a useful social function; to the con- 
trary, it favors one class of investors against another and is thoroughly "urn-Ameri- 
can" in the most abused sense of the word. And, most important of all, capital 
gains should be eliminated; this specious tax dodge resting on the fiction that 
capital held over six months is a long-term investment as distinguished from capital 
invested for less than six months, and hence subject to a maximum 25% tax on profits. 
To this one gimmick alone can be attributed the violent cycles and distortions of 


the American economy. 


: But the individuals who take advantage of these legal devices are also the 
individuals who make the laws; it is their representatives who control the legisla- 
tures and sit on the courts. And each obscure voter, who votes for them, dreams of 
participating in the great rat race of amassing income as a symbol rather than for 
use. As far as the objective observer can see, only when the whole inflated struc- 
ture collapses of its own weight--as it must--will reforms such as those touched on 
above be effected. And then it may be too late, since we shall all, the innocent as 
well as the guilty, be buried in the falling debris.... 
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At this writing, in mid-October, almost everyone in 
housing—and in politics—expects President Kennedy 
to sign an executive order aimed against bias in the 
sale and rental of housing. This article is written on 
the assumption that such an order will be issued and 
that it will be sweeping in scope—affecting all build- 
ers, brokers, and lenders and covering both new and 
existing homes. 


The challenge is not only to the homebuilding industry but to 
everyone in America. The President’s anti-bias edict will be aimed 
primarily at the industry, but its effectiveness will depend more 
on how the public—white and non-white—reacts than on what 
the builders, sellers, and lenders do. The effect will vary from 
city to city and neighborhood to neighborhood according to local 
custom and market conditions. The impact of the executive 
order will be felt at once in some areas, only a little or not at all 
in others. | 

_ The immediate result of the anti-bias order may be to slow 
down sales, slightly in some cities, drastically in others. Although 
very few Negroes will rush to buy houses in white neighborhoods 
anywhere, white buyers may postpone buying while they wait 
to see what happens. So some builders, brokers, suppliers, and 
lenders will suffer temporarily. But others will not be hurt at 
all—and some may even be helped. 

The long-range result of the anti-bias order will not become 
clear in most metropolitan markets for several months, perhaps 
not for a year or longer in some. But one result can easily be 
predicted now, even before the content of the order is known: 
builders, brokers and lenders who refuse to panic, who get pre- 
pared for the new set of ground rules, will be in a position to 
adjust to the new rules. Those who don’t face up to the changes 
will be at a marked disadvantage. 

An astounding ignorance of the facts about desegregated hous- 
ing pervades all segments of the housing industry. Few industry 
people have given much time to study the problem, although 
the possibility of forceful government action in the matter has 
been realized for many years. Last year NAHB’s executive com- 
mittee asked the President not to issue an order until NAHB 
could “make an immediate factual study of the economic impact” 
that would be caused by an integration order. Yet this study 
turned out only as an opinion survey (H&H, Sept). Its main 
finding: many—about half—of the builders were scared, and the 
bigger the builder, the more scared. 

Thus at mid-October, on what appeared the eve of a strong 
anti-bias order, it was not surprising to find builders and lenders 
very much at sea about what they should do. One heard industry 
people talk of quitting homebuilding, shifting to remodeling, 
shifting to conventional financing (on the assumption the order 
would only affect FHA and VA mortgages), or simply planning 
to try to get around the order one way or another. | 

But these comments were in the minority: Most industry peo- 
ple said they planned to accept whatever happens and adapt 
themselves to the changes. And a few were already well set 
to sell and lend to minorities, in the South as well as North. 

To see what effects an anti-bias order might have on the in- 
dustry, consider the main questions now being asked—and some 
of the probable answers. 


What bright side is there for the industry? 


> Uncertainty will be ended by issuance of the order. Some in- 
dustry leaders feel this has hurt sales as much as would issuance 
of the order itself. And since most people expect such an order 
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to be issued within a year or two at latest, better perhaps to have 
it come now than hang fire. This view also suggests that the sooner 
the order is issued, the sooner the industry and public alike will 
adapt to it and work out solutions that may be necessary. 


> Issuance of the order will put an end to one aspect of publicity 
that has hurt homebuilding. Many critics of the industry, includ- 
ing the US Commission on Civil Rights, have said the industry 
is largely responsible for bias in housing. If industry spokesmen 
are right in their claims that the public is to blame for discrimina- 
tion, a sweeping anti-bias order will take them off the hook. 


» Negro buyers will bring more money into the existing house 
market which should, in turn, enable owners to trade up to new 
houses (and increase sales of new houses in the over $15,000 
range). Says HHFA’s Milton Semer: ‘Most likely the anti-bias 
order will work fastest in areas where there are a lot of little two- 
bedroom postwar houses. Until 1958, inflation built up equities 
and enabled owners to sell and trade up when they wanted. But 
now many cannot get their equity out since there is an ample 
supply of new homes available. The order may tip the owners 
of these houses to sell to Negroes who heretofore have been unable 
to get financing.” 


» For the many builders and developers who have long struggled 
with the extra problems in building for minority groups, an anti- 
bias order will create a more favorable business climate. 

Semer sums up the bright side arguments: “The purpose of 
the executive order is to provide equal access to housing for all 
people. It aims to provide equal access to financing for builders 
who have wanted to build for minorities but haven’t been able to 
so far. There have been artificial barriers created by zoners, 
banks, and so on. The executive order will let the free enterprise 
market work. Economics will be the principal motivation. Lenders 
cannot just sit this situation out. If, after an anti-bias order, the 
alternative to lending is letting money sit in vaults, lenders will 
simply lend. However, the order will not immediately produce 
world-shaking results. The order will facilitate change where 
economic conditions permit.” 


Will an anti-bias order offer any escape hatches? 


It undoubtedly will. Nobody in government, including Presi- 
dent Kennedy or HHFAdministrator Robert Weaver, expects that 
such an order would revolutionize housing overnight in every nook 
and cranny of the country. Much depends on enforcement meas- 
ures. Possibly court tests will delay effective enforcement for a 
time. Charles Abrams, president of the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing, points out that state anti-bias 
laws, “with far broader coverage” than an executive order would 
have, don’t seem to prevent many builders from prospering. 

State laws exist in Alaska, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, the Virgin Islands; and New York 
City, Pittsburgh, and Toledo. Most are relatively ineffective be- 
cause of poor enforcement by administrative agencies or the need 
for lengthy court action. However, many of the laws will 
probably be strengthened. They have all been enacted since 
1958, and more areas will very likely follow the trend. 

Big escape hatches, however, will probably not exist. If the 
order applied only to FHA and VA housing, it might cover only 
25% of new construction. But such an order would merely erase 
FHA and VA from the picture, solving none of the discrimination 
problem. If the order were to include loans made by savings and 
loan institutions insured by the Federal Savings & Loan Insurance 
Corp., S&Ls would be severely damaged in their competition with 
banks. So the order is expected to cover not only S&Ls but fed- 
erally-insured banks. The government cannot order insurance 
companies and some savings institutions (i.e. those without fed- 
eral deposit insurance) to avoid discrimination against minorities, 
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because there is no direct federal tie to them, but this does not 
worry government officials. They point out that insurance com- 
panies need an interstate vehicle like FHA or VA to limit their 
risk, and the uninsured banks and S&Ls are too few to matter. 
Mutual savings banks will go along with the executive order. Earl 
Schwulst, chairman of Bowery Savings Bank (the largest mutual) 
and former chairman of the Commission on Race and Housing, 
has asked the President to issue a broad anti-bias order as soon as 
possible. And Grover Ensley, executive vice president of the 
Natl. Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks, says: “I support a sweep- 
ing order, and I am confident savings bankers generally feel 
that, if an order is issued, it should be broad.” 


‘How many non-whites can afford to buy new houses? 


This requires a look at population and income figures. The 1960 


Census showed that in urban areas—where most of the demand 
for new houses exists—12% of the population was non-white 
(12 out of 13 of the 13,808,000 non-whites were Negroes). The 
Census figures also showed that 26% of urban non-white fami- 
lies had incomes of $6,000 or more (vs. 52% of urban white 
families). Extension of these and other figures indicates that 
about a million non-white families have sufficient incomes to 
afford new and livable older homes in urban areas. There can 
be little doubt that if the industry could indeed tap this market, 
total demand for new housing would be spurred. 

However, adequate present incomes do not tell the whole story 
about non-whites’ qualifications as buyers. Many potential buyers 
cannot pass credit examinations because they have neglected 
to pay commercial debts in past years (see below). 


How many non-whites will buy new houses in the suburbs? 
Very few at first will buy houses in new developments in pre- 
dominantly white neighborhoods. There are several reasons: 


1. Low incomes. Although Negro incomes are rising substan- 
tially, few can yet afford the prices of most new houses now going 
up in metropolitan areas. The 1960 Census showed the median 
income of non-white families was $3,233, only 55% as high as 
the $5,835 median income of white families. These statistics 
for the nation mean little, however, in individual markets. 


2. Poor credit records. Many Negroes are disqualified by 
credit checks which show them to be slow payers or non-payers 
(see above). However, nearly everyone now trying to sell to 
Negroes agrees that those able and anxious to buy homes should 
not be penalized for poor credit records over three to five years 
old or for failure to pay small bills long ago. The effect of 
FHA’s crackdown on credit reports (see News) has drastic- 
ally decreased sales to Negroes in many markets, including Louis- 
ville, Wilmington, Dallas, and Atlanta. (Builders specializing in 
the Negro market seem to be in agreement that most of their 
prospects with poor credit records are victims of high-pressure 
stores and loan companies—and even of credit reporting agencies 
whose main business is making collections. Some builders and 
lenders insist that credit reports are deliberately falsified to keep 
Negroes “in hock” to local merchants. FHA Commissioner Neal 
Hardy has heard much of this and has directed an investigation. 

3. Skepticism. Floyd Covington, the race relations advisor for 
FHA in Los Angeles, predicts, “Not many Negroes will take 
advantage of an anti-bias order unless it is well merchandised by 
the government and Negro leaders. Many poorly educated Negroes 
will not understand the significance of the order. Many Negroes 
will doubt its meaning. They have heard of orders before, and 
state laws, and movements of various kinds, and they will doubt 
this one is any more effective.” 

4. Prejudice. In the North as well as South, most Negroes 
will prefer to avoid the unpleasantness they might expect in white 
neighborhoods. This can range all the way from violence to 
subtle daily rejection by white neighbors and local institutions. 
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5. Land problems. Most Negroes prefer living relatively close 
to Negro enclaves, if not within them. But these areas are most 
often some distance from buildable land. Thus, an anti-bias 
order may not change the difficulty builders have faced in the 
past when they have sought to build open occupancy housing in 
the suburbs. 

6. Distrust. Several builders acknowledge that Negroes have 
been so often bilked by white merchants that they will not buy 
from a white builder unless and until they become completely 
convinced of his integrity. 


What happens to house values when minorities move in? 


This is a critical question. Fear that neighborhood as well as 
house values will drop has provided one of the main motivations 
for those who refuse to live side-by-side with minority families 
and for those who refuse to sell to them. (Various studies have 
shown that this socio-economic reasoning is a greater cause of 
discrimination than outright prejudice or fear of losing status, at 
least in areas outside the South.) 

Homebuilders are particularly troubled by this problem, more 
so than other industry segments. A builder who has tied up a lot 
of money developing a tract feels he risks everything if even one 
Negro family buys a house. He fears that white families will stop 
buying in large numbers and that there will not be enough minori- 
ity families to buy the remaining houses even if lenders and others 
throw up no barriers to selling to these families. The bigger the 
builder, and the more he has tied up in his development, the 
greater his fear. 

NAHB’s survey neither proves nor disproves this belief. When 
NAHB surveyed its 15,000-plus builder members on their views 
about the effects of an anti-bias order, only 175 replied that they 
had ever sold houses to Negroes that had been intended for 
whites—and the survey report does not indicate whether these 
builders had been hurt or not in doing so. 

In existing neighborhoods, considerably more evidence is avail- 
able on the effect of open occupancy on values. It is generally 
conceded that prices often drop abruptly as white families hurry 
to sell “while they can still get their money out.” This creates 
an over-supply temporarily and a consequent drop in market 
prices. 

But what happens to prices over the long run, after the initial 
panic selling? The best documented answer is contained in a book 
devoted wholly to this subject, “Property Values & Race,” by Dr. 
Luigi Laurenti (University of California Press, $6). The book 
is required reading for everyone who faces the problem of selling 
or financing houses in racially mixed areas. (For other references, 
see box below.) 

Laurenti’s exhaustive studies of existing neighborhoods lead 
to this answer: after non-whites move into previously all-white 
neighborhoods, prices of houses tend to go up more often than 
down, in comparison with prices in closely similar areas that re- 
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Further reading 


» Heading the list is the US Commission on 
Civil Rights’ 1961 report on “Housing,” No. 4 
in a series of five volumes. The 206-page report 
summarizes the commission’s findings since its 
creation by Congress in 1957, contains consider- 
able material on industry practices, and makes 
recommendations that sweeping financial con- 
trols be established to prevent bias. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. $1. 


» Of nearly equal importance are several re- 
ports published by the Commission on Race and 
Housing in 1960. They include: “The Demand 
for Housing in Racially Mixed Areas: A Study 
of the Nature of Neighborhood Change,” by 
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Chester Papkin and Willian 
vately Developed Interracial 
ysis of Experience,” by |! 
Grier; “Studies in Hous 
Groups,” edited by Nathan 
McEntire; “Residence and R: 
vrehensive Report to the C 
and Housing,” by Davis M 
rector of the 1955-1960 pre 
renti’s volume described earli 
at $6 from the University 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


» “Forbidden Neighbors,” 
Harper & Bros. 1955. $5. 


main all-white. Laurenti made 34 detailed comparisons of 
prices in areas of Philadelphia, San Francisco, and Oakland, and 
found this to be equally true in areas into which only a few non- 
whites moved and in areas into which many moved. All the test 
areas were in suburbs of the three cities. Similar results have been 
recorded by other researchers in other cities. 

Laurenti predicts that, as more areas open to Negroes and other 
minorities, prices will not be affected so much by race. This will 
be particularly true of areas where only a few non-whites move in. 
He says: “A study of several dozen ‘infiltrated’ neighborhoods in 
San Francisco and nearby cities supports the conclusion that the 
presence of one or two non-white families in a neighborhood, after 
a period of time, usually [goes] unnoticed.” 3 

What happens in the future will depend on many factors and 
local conditions. The available evidence seems to bear out what 
HHFAdministrator Robert Weaver said 14 years ago in his classic 
study, “The Negro Ghetto”: “The effect of Negro occupancy 
upon property values varies from one section of the city to another 
and from one time to another . . . The arrival of a few Negroes 
may be. the signal for a great decline in selling prices or it may 
lead to an appreciable increase. Much depends upon the state of 
the total housing market and the manner in which colored people 
enter an area... There is no one universal effect of Negro occu- 
pancy upon property values.” 

But, the fact remains that, because all evidence to date is 
limited to experience in existing neighborhoods, many builders 
of new houses still view the executive order with apprehension. 


What special techniques are needed to sell to Negroes? 


No one knows much what they are. But this much seems sure: 
the Negro market is many markets, and some techniques are 
needed that vary sharply from selling to white buyers. 


Example: When Arch Hermanns opened his furnished models 
in Chicago last fall, one model furnished in colonial style simply 
didn’t sell. Prospects didn’t indicate why. Later, when new models 
were added, the colonial furniture was put in another model. 
Result: the model that hadn’t sold before became a best seller 
and the model with the colonial furniture became a white elephant. 
Says Hermanns: “It taught us that Negroes don’t look back to- 
ward colonial times with any great sense of delight.” The same 
finding was made by Joe Bolker in Oxnard, Calif. 


Example: Market Researcher Sanford Goodkin has learned 
from extensive research that upper-income Negro families are 
extremely concerned about the quality of schools because only 
through good public school education can their children hope to 
surmount the barriers their race faces. Thus many of the growing 
number in the professional class prefer to live in areas where 
schools are not dominated by Negro attendance—which historic- 
ally indicates poorer schooling. 


Example: Many builders specializing in sales to Negroes agree 
| Continued 


Nilliam G. Grigsby; ‘‘Pri- 
‘racial Housing: An Anal- 
by Eunice and George 
Housing and Minority 
Nathan Glazer and Davis 
and Race: Final and Com- 
the Commission on Race 
vis McEntire, research di- 
60 project; and Dr. Lau- 
d earlier. Each is available 
srsity of California Press, 


bors,” Charles Abrams, 
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>» “But Not Next Door,” Harry and David 
Rosen. Ivan Obolensky Inc., New York. 1962, 
$3.95. An account of the Deerfield, IIl. case. 


» “Human Relations in Interracial Housing,” 
Wilner, Walkley & Cook, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1955. $4. 


» “Where Shall We Live?”, Commission on Race 
and Housing. University of California Press, 
1958. $1.50. 


» “Trends in Housing,” bi-monthly publication 
of the National Committee Against Discrimina- 
tion in Housing, 426 W 58 St., New York. 
$2 yearly. 
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OPEN OCCUPANCY continued 


that a house means more in status and security to Negroes than 
to whites. Chief reasons: few have had a chance to buy houses, 
and the home is one place where they are secure from contact 
with prejudiced whites. 


Example: When Builder Matt Jetton and two other builders 
took over a slow-selling Negro development outside of Tampa 
last year, they thought they could stimulate sales by the usual 
device of putting in a $75,000 swimming pool. Luckily, they 
made a survey and learned that the swimming pool was No. 7 on 
a list of what the prospects wanted. No. 1 was street lights. 

Merchandising aimed at the growing minority market is obvi- 
ously in its infancy. Builders say there is more need for market 
research in this area than almost any other area of housing. Act- 
ing on this theory, Los Angeles Researcher Goodkin has set up a 
special market advisory council composed of eight prominent 
Negroes. He has already undertaken several market surveys in 
Las Vegas, Los Angeles, and other markets across the country, 
using Negro pollsters to call on Negro prospects. Among his 
findings: 


>» Negro buyers do not want to feel that a “special pitch” is being 
made to them in a deceptive or insincere manner. 


» Negroes do not want to move from one ghetto to another. 


» A housing project must be offered as a normal project. They 
dislike use of terms like “open occupancy” or “unrestricted”. 


» Negroes are impulsive buyers but insist on quality because they 
know quality and seek its status. (Comments Arch Hermanns: 
“Our Negro buyers move in with far better home furnishings, 
including top-grade appliances, than our white buyers. Half the 
Negro buyers in our new southside tract own pianos.”’) 


Should quota systems be set up for integrated projects? 


This problem still perplexes builders. Says John Tolan of 
Barrett Construction Co., who builds integrated projects in Rich- 
mond, Calif: ‘Negro leaders are divided among themselves on 
whether quotas, avowed or invisible, are a good thing. Most of 
them are against bunching on a street or in a neighborhood, yet 
it's hard to keep buyers from tending td do this.” 

In Wilmington, Del., Leon Weiner has changed his mind in 
recent years from letting an open occupancy development take 
its natural course to favoring a quota system. He and other build- 
ers have proposed an urban renewal project for the city, including 
105 townhouses, 170 garden apartments, and 380 high-rise units, 
but Weiner’s group won’t go ahead until Negro leaders agree to 
a quota of about 15% Negro and 85% white (about equal to the 
proportion of Negroes and whites in the area). Says Weiner: 
“One Negro leader insists that if we use a quota we'll discriminate 
against Negroes—but another says that: we'll create a Negro 
ghetto if we don’t. There aren’t enough Negroes to fill the units, 
and if we don’t announce a quota we can stick to, no white 
families would move in.” 

The question of whether quota systems are necessary has been 
important in the past, but it may not be so after an anti-bias 
order is signed—or may even be outlawed by the order. Eco- 
nomics may alone determine whether a new open-occupancy tract 
cf houses or apartment projects will fill up heavily with one race 
or another—or not fill up at all. 


All the answers to the major questions about open occupancy 
seem to add up to this: industry members should not panic and 
Should, instead, learn all they can about this problem that will 
be with the industry for a long time to come. 

And one of the best ways to learn is to take a look at the 
experiences homebuilders, lenders, and brokers are now having in 
different markets around the country, which begin at right. 
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What homebuilders are now doing 


Nearly everywhere builders have adopted a wait-and-see atti- 
tude, mainly because they don’t know what else to do. One 
eastern home builder association has met with Negro leaders and 
made a tentative proposal: all association members have agreed 
to sell to any qualified Negro buyer, and the hope is that Negro 
leaders will try to find enough buyers in each price class so that 
competitive builders will all be selling to Negroes at about the 
same time to start with. St. Louis, Philadelphia, and other local 
associations are trying to get an agreement from all members 
that none will try to take advantage of a new anti-bias order at 
the expense of competitors. 


Following is a spot check of industry opinion and activity 
around the US: 


Gainesville, Fla. Perhaps the most exciting and hopeful program 
to house minority families now under way is in Builder Philip 


Emmer’s 285-acre Lincoln Estates. When Emmer came from 


Miami two years ago, Census data painted this dreary picture: 
there were 10,000 Negroes in this city of 50,000, and nearly 
two-thirds were renting slum dwellings. Only 100 Negro families 
had been able to buy new houses in the 15 years since World 
War II. But now the picture is different: Emmer has already 
transformed 100 ill-housed and usually debt-ridden families into 
owners of new homes in his well-planned community. The houses 
sell for $8,750 to $11,500 under FHA Sec. 221 financing with 
FNMA assistance. So far, only two owners have ever been as 
late as 15 days in their payments; only 10% have been more 
than five days late. | 

Emmer has accomplished this (and expects to sell 100 houses 
a year from now on) despite seemingly impossible odds. About a 
quarter of his prospects have had bad credit ratings, often through 
no fault of their own. Many were up to their ears in debt to fi- 
nance companies, paying 36% interest a year on what they owed. 
The unique part of Emmer’s work is the help he gives families in 
working their way out from these debts, straightening out their 


TYPICAL STREET in Phil Emmer’s Gainesville community of houses aver- 
aging $10,040. Emmer is equipping playgrounds for children. 


domestic problems, and setting their sights on the new opportunity 
of becoming homeowners. Says Emmer: “It’s hard to sell this 
way. But it’s satisfying, and it’s profitable.” 


St. Petersburg, Fla.: No one is building for Negroes. How- 
ever, since early 1961, more affluent Negroes have been able to 
buy existing homes in a 72-block area south of 17th Ave., the 
old “committee line” established by bi-racial agreement. Negroes 
say that lenders stall on FHA and VA loans, but that white 
owners offer to take back mortgages with about as good protec- 
tion clauses and terms as FHA or VA mortgages. | 


Atlanta: Several leading homebuilders report that they are 
deeply worried over the President’s executive order. Atlanta now 
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about open occupancy. 


has some of the finest Negro subdivisions for higher-priced 
houses in the country—new, suburban subdivisions where upper- 
income Negroes can buy houses from $20,000 to $50,000 or 
more. There are also a number of Negro subdivisions where new 
housing is priced at around $12,000 and less. “There is good 
housing here for Negroes who can qualify. We are not worried 
about the typical Negro buyer as he wouid rather live in his own 


_ areas. What we are worried about are the few Negroes, backed 


by pressure groups, who will buy a house in a white subdivision. 
When that happens, our white buyers are going to quit buying,” 
said One prominent builder. 


BEST-SELLING MODEL in Bill Kerr’s Columbus tract has 1,477 sq ft of 
living area plus garage, basement. Price: $14,900 on $2,200 lot. 


Columbus, Ohio: W. K. Kerr & Sons has sold about 600 houses 
in a 1,000-unit open-occupancy community in the past three 
years. The Kerrs make no attempt to count how many whites 
and Negroes buy but believe the ratio is about 50-50. Until last 
year sales were at $9,800 to $12,000 financed under FHA Sec. 


221 but are now $11,800 to $14,900 under Sec. 203b. 


Cleveland: Probably fewer than 200 homes are being built for 
Negroes this year. Of these, about 115 are built by Bernard 
Gilman’s Federal Homes. Says Gilman: “We are not building 
‘Negro housing.” We’re building for anybody, but virtually all 
the buyers are Negroes.” Albert Taborn, Negro real estate 
broker, says too-stringent credit requirements are holding down 
constuction for the Negro market. 


Knoxville: Builders here report that incomes among Negro 
families are so low that few can qualify for new houses now 
being built. So they believe that almost none will try to buy in 
existing subdivisions. Builders are worried however about “test 
cases” where a few Negro families “financed by Negro organiza- 
tions” will move into new subdivisions. 


Madison, Wisc.: Builders are unworried about an anti-bias 
crder. Negroes reportedly can buy in various price classes in 
both Negro and non-Negro neighborhoods, from various build- 
ers. Jacob Sinaiko has built about 450 houses since 1949, all 
having open or mixed occupancy. One tract of 125 homes adja- 
cent to a Negro enclave is 70% occupied by whites. Another of 
21 houses has only one Negro family, despite Sinaiko’s efforts to 
find and qualify others. His main problem is to induce Negroes 
to move into the non-Negro areas. 


Chicago: Builder Arch Hermanns, president of the Illinois 
Home Builder’s Association last year, is doing a land-office busi- 
ness selling $14,800 to $20,200 houses te Negroes on Chicago’s 
almost all-Negro south side. Since opening his development a 
year ago, 223 families have moved in and sales are far ahead 
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of starts. He expects to complete his 1,200-lot tract in three years. 
Hermanns’ only competition in new houses are mostly scattered- 
lot homes being sold at $5,000 above his. When Hermanns first 
sought financing, lenders were asking 11 points, -but he has ob- 
tained adequate VA and conventional financing “at better than 
average discounts.” 


St. Louis: There is virtually no new home construction for 
Negroes in this area. Two or three builders with poor locations— 
next to slums—are selling very slowly to Negroes. Some expensive 
houses are going up in scattered and generally isolated areas, and 
are usually sold for cash. One bank official concedes that loan 
applications from Negroes are checked “much more carefully” 
than applications from whites. 


Dallas: Vernon and James Smith, the city’s biggest homebuild- 
ers (723 houses at $9,000 to $25,000 last year), have built 200 
houses a year for the past four years around a Negro college 
on the southeast side of Dallas. Though FHA has recently made 
its credit requirement so strict that the Smiths’ Negro prospects 
cannot qualify, records show only. four foreclosures in the 800- 
house tract in the four years. Biggest problems: many good risks 
with inaccurate credit reports and many prospects with adequate 
income but large debts. 


San Antonio: Builder Roy Pletz, a pioneer builder for Negroes 
and Latin Americans, has recently sold 35 homes to Negroes in 
a new open-occupancy community planned ultimately for 275 
houses priced at $13,700 to $30,000 and expects to sell soon to 
at least one white family. Says he: “This community of ours 
offers Negroes the first chance they’ve had in San Antonio to 
build or buy a new house and feel protection against encroach- 
ment of slums.” Pletz’ open-occupancy tract provided one of the 
five sites for the San Antonio Parade of Homes in September. 


WELL-KEPT LAWNS are encouraged by Builder Joe Bolker who gives buy- 
ers landscaping plans plus a set of garden tools, hose, fertilizer. 


Los Angeles: Builder Joe Bolker last fall opened an integrated 
“All-American” community and by last summer had sold out his 
first section of 130 houses (at $10,450 to $11,950). His buyers 
were Negro (45%), Spanish American (35%), and _ white 
(15%). Current sales to whites in his second section are running 
somewhat higher. The tract is in Oxnard, west of the city. 

In the north part of Los Angeles, the San Fernando Valley 
Board of Realtors, headed by Clare Short, has assured Negro 
leaders that the board will encourage all broker members to 
treat Negro buyers the same as white buyers in the sale of exist- 
ing houses. The real estate men say they will not offer a home 
to a Negro if the seller objects, but this is not expected to be 
important—in the first two months of the new policy, only two 
owners are reported unwilling to sell to Negroes—ROBERT MURRAY 
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SECTION I . EMPLOYMENT 


This summary should serve as an outline and guide in efforts to 


eliminate discrimination in the specific communities throughout the United States. 


I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Thoroughly — during Employment~-Housing Institute areas a 
comparatively new, approach in employment. There is increasingly emphasis in terms 
of manpower needs and lakor demands in the skilled occupations. Consequently, 
there is and will be rapid sreuell" te the number of jobs available in white-collar 
jobs such as oidtenelina technical, and inne wiles. managers and proprietors 
and in skilled trades such as pattern makers, tool and die makers, lithographers, 
operating engineers, sheet satel workers, plumbers and electricians. 


More widespread use of automatic machinery and new fabricating processes 


barred from the skilled occupations and the training programs which are a pre- 
requisite for entrance into many of these jobs. 
Higher rates of unemployment among nonwhites, particularly Negro and 
Puerto Rican youth, necessitate a program with demands designed to create sub- 
stantial employment opportunities for minority groups in the skilled job categories. 
Consequently, in Columbus, our demands with Kroger's were aimed particularly, 
at higher-paying jobs and emphasized not juet the token hiring of one or “a Negroes, 
but the employment of a substantial number in managerial souks and executive 
training programs. In order for these demands to be effective, the burden of 
recruitment generally has to be placed on the employer, sorthat his hiring efforts 
are directed toward sources and areas in the conmunity most tfkely ‘to produce 


nonwhite applicants. igi abe 
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It. AIMS 


A. Work for a change in attitude 


B. Specific demands on firm or employer 


1. Fair employment and hiring of nonwhites on all levels 
2. Recruitment of Negroes through regular channels 


a) Negro Press 
b} Schools | 
c) Urban League and State Employment Office | 


3. Equal opportunity clause in ads and applications 
4. Contact Negro press to get them to solicit ads from all companies 


III. PROCEDURE 
A. Investigation 


1. Specific knowledge needed to detegmine which firm to choose 
and project 


a) Size of operation from Standard and Poore: Directory of 
Corporations 

b) Number of nonwhites in various job categories 

c) Number of Negro clientele 

d) Power Structure-Chamber of Commerce Business Directory 

e) Qualifications 

£) Labor Union's Power 


2. Means of obtaining this knowledge 


a) Inspection (office and door count); whites especially effective 
b) Public channels 


1. Urban League 
2. Labor Unions 
3. Jewish Community Oreanizations Anti-Defamation League, 
American Jewish Congress, Jewish Labor Committee 
4. Negro American Labor Council 
5. NAACP 
6. Local Committees on Human Rights; ie, Near East Side 
Committee on Human Rights 
7. City Mayor's Commission 
8. State Commission on Civil Rights 
9. Catholic Charities Employment Service 
‘10. City, State, Federal and Private Employment Services 
ll. Employees : 
(12. Employer 


c) Private channels such as personal friends 
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Negotiations 


1. 


Written request for negotiations is bes to insure record of attempt 
to secure confrontation. Appointment may be made by phone or in 
person. Make clear that you are asking for a meeting with CORE. Be 
firm. ‘Try tio. elitella specific time and date. 

Appoint leader of negotiating team. Select a note taker. Siliestine 
line of approach before confrontation, making certain every member of 
team understands the demands. Don't contradict each other during 
negotiations. If division or confusion become apparent in team, 
recess negotiations. 

Naina: vibe seietitte demands placing major responsibility for 
resolving discriminatory situation upon employer. 

Be prepared to deal with defenses and objections of employer with 
specific facts. 

Maintain point of focus, which is the resolution of discrimination 
by the posing of the demands. 


Written summary should be kept for record with copy being sent to 


employer. 


Appeal to Wider Public and Demonstrations 


i. 


ay 


Identify organization, tell what you are trying to do, how you are 


doing it, and why. 


Use mass media -- press, radio, television, if possible and available. 


Leaflet area in which firm is located. 


Enlist support of other organizations for stand taken, 


Direct Action Techniques 


l. 


In action identify who you are (what organization), what you are 
doing, way you are doing it and what you want done by using device 


appropriate to action - eg. picket signs, leaflets, press releases 


and statements. 


2. 
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In using boycott: 


A. Choose firm carefully 


1) Consider how widespread and common a market there is for 


item sold | 
2) Check to determine if there are purchasing alternatives to 


item and/or firm boycotted 


B. Have clear direct reason for boycott with termination point 
dependent on meeting of specific demands 


C. Boycott most likely to be effective when object of boycott is 
directly responsible for discrimination. 


D. Canvas to determine community reaction. Boycott more likely 
to be successful if firm has large nonwhite clientele and is 
located in or near area where group discriminated against lines 


IV. KROGER SUPER MARKET -- Case Study 


A, Purpose of Kroger Project -- to break down institutionalized pattern of 
_ @iscrimination in hiring, not just to obtain job for one Negro. 


B. Investigation 


1. 


4.. 


Se 


Checked with Urban League, NAACP and State Commission on Civil Rights 
to determine previous contact, if any, with Kroger’s in regard to 
hiring policy -- a little or no contact. 


Talked with personnel, particularly Negro, in several Kroger stores, 
to obtain information about jobs held by Negroes -- Negroes mostly 
in low-paying categories -- some salesmen, no managers. 


Discussed Kroger's hiring policy with Retail Clerks International 
Association Local to determine union attitude toward non-discrininatory 
hiring and union influence over hiring; President of Local voiced 
opposition to discrimination, but union has little say in determining 
who is hired and when; more influence in cases of dismissal and 


promotion. 


Sent Negro woman for job interview -- told no Negroes and no 
women in managerial posts. 


White checkers affirmed this by observing managerial training 
program, interviewing a trainee. Also verified by observation 
that no Negroes were in clerical positions in central office. 


Other facts obtained: 1 


3rd largest super market chain 
1,400 stores nationally 
40,000 employees 
26 stores in Columbus 
76 stores in Region or Ohio 
Competitor - Big Bear 
Kroger's employ some Negro clerks in Stores 


C. 
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Negotiations 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Two interviews held - 1 each week 
CORE demands - Negroes hired in office and in managerial staff 


Acceptance of policy of change -- agreed to by Personnel Director, 
Dick Hepp of Kroger‘s -- by which Negroes hired as office workers 


and for training for management staff 

Time schedule accepted by company 

No agreement reached on actual substantial number to be hired 
Means which Kroger agreed to use to obtain Negro applicants: 


Ohio State Employment Service 

Urban League —s°. 

Ohio Union of Ohio State University 
Negro Colleges 

Negro High Schools | 
Community Talks to Negro Youth re: Food Industry Opportunities 
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SECTION it HOUS ING 


I. . INTRODUCTION 

A, The aim of the Housing Institute is to train participants in the use of 
CORE techniques in combatting discrimination in housing and the development of 
- mew techniques leading toward the rudtixation of an vete: ocoubaieey policy. The 
achievement of open occupancy requires the turning away from approaches which have 
led to tokenism and the concentration upon methods which will place the responsi- 
bility for changing segregated housing patterns upon the property owners, 
financiers and realtors who have created them. This may mean that negotiation 
steps may be used without having an actual applicant once discrimination has been 
verified by Negro and white testors. Some of tte objectives of such a negotiation 
would be to obtain a public statement of policy of nondiscrimination, removal of 
race from applications, and an advertising policy directed toward sources likely 
to produce Negro applicants. The housing activities of the Institute will be 
presented in the context of the five basic CORE techniques. 

B. The Housing Committee's subcommittee on Testing began its research by 


familiarizing itself with the notes and materials in a folder supplied by 


Columbus CORE. These sources indicated that they had had a great deal of discussion 


and some exploration of the laws pertaining to housing, the direct action techniques 


possible and some work on locating community resources. They set up committees 
on obtaining Sellers and Buyers, Community Relations, and Financing. 

The Ohio Student Civil Liberties Union invited CORE to help end discrimi- 
nation in rooming houses next quarter. Columbus CORE decided against that at this 


time. 


Recommendations from the Housing Committee of Columbus CORE include the 


following: 
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. chat apartment developments be tested 

. that results be referred to Coordinating Committee of Columbus CORE 

that members speak at a Methodist and a Baptist Church 

- that one member visit with a member of the "Columbus Interracial 
Housing Group" and 15 industries who have agreed to an appointment 

5. that negotiations be carried out, and initial stages of direct 

action be made in large apartment developments. 
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Direct Action recommended to the Institute: 


1. To investigate apartments in vicinity of University 
2. To investigate three apartment developments 


a) University Arms 
b) Beverly Arms 
c) Westgate Manor 


Report on these in accompanying form. 
> INVESTICATION 
‘A. Hitkine may be done by CORE ‘members or applicants. 
Obtaining of applicants: is — 
1. Sources Used 


a) realtists (Negro real estate brokers) 

b) Churches 

c) Projects: Operation Windowshop (See V ) 

d) Direct methods: first gain confidence through 
such means as a housing clinic 

-e) Public solicitation in areas of high mobility 
or relocation from public project using leaflets, 
tables on street corners, public address systems 


2. Handling Process 
a) Contact possible applicant and make appointment 
for interview; make sure to mention CORE, and that 
there may be a demonstration but that he does not 
have to take part in it if he doesn't want to. 


Interview with form similar to APPENDIX I; note that 
personal information is needed to ascertain eligibility 
for dwelling and certainty of discrimination.. See also 
Appendix ITI. 


B. General Information 


1. Specifics 


a) from Negro community 


1) 
2) 
3) 


PACE EIGHT 


% Negroes in neighborhooa 
general economc level 
mobility 


b) from white community 


1). 
2) 


artificial barriers 
property available 


c) the law re: housing (ie. Fair Housing Law, etc.) 


2. Means of obtaining specific information 


a) Survey 


1, 


of white community Teams 
surveyed the Beverly Manor Apartments posing as 
OSU students involved in a Sociclogy class practice 
survey on inter-group relations. Results generally 
indicated that while most persons would not object 
to working next to a Negro, many expressed 


reservations about living next to a Negro. However. 


it was pointed-.out that persons will often verbaliz« 
prejudice more readily than they are willing to 
act on it. 


of Negro community: . it was 
found that 47 of 63 families had less than 
$3,000 annual income and 62 of 63 had less than 
$5,000 annual income. Approximately half of the 
families interviewed had been in home less than 
five years. 21 of 64 families expressed an 
interest in moving, this almost completely among 
younger families. 


b) Public and Private Organizations 


l. 


2. 


3. 


NAACP. No information ‘btained from visit 


Urban League (Mr. Chester Jones) said that UL 
unable to directly support CORE because finances 
from the Community Fund. Negro community had 
received concessions and therefore fairly passive. 
Thought Beverly Manor good target for action. 


Discussion of block busting legislation, Fair 
Housing Legislation. Discussion of Colonial 
Williamsburgh Project, which is in receivorship. 
Suggestion that CORE participate in Leadership 
Council, a body of Negro business and professional 
businessmen. 


Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. ADL 

(Joel Ollander) gave leads to Urbar League, two 
Human Relations Commissions, Mayor's Commission, 
Columbus Council of Human Relations, Ohio Bureau 


a 
rey 


a is aac bie: hak “ania ater tere ne nant se — 


NE eT aL err aes 

: © Der Oh Tai heed Oe ee Were ae M6, 

SRN ae te ee SP ae see 
Fy ihe gy >. 7 ane e 
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__. Of Unemployment Compensation, AFL-CIO COPE and 
Committee on Civil Rights, and to the Human 
Relations Conference at OSU from July 23-27. 


4. Mavor‘s Commission on Civil Rights 
5. Near Eastside Area Council of Columbus 


6. American Freedom of tinidenes Fund - 
416 S. Franklin, Chicago 7, Illinois 


7. National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 
426 West 58 Street, New York, New York 


8. Family Relocation Bureau, (Mrs. Pryor) said that 
its purpose was to resettle families which move 
because of UR and expressways; suggested that get 

list of property managers from real estate brokers; 
' suggested contact City Department of Urban Renewal 
' for information regarding Advisory Board on Urban 
development. 


III. NEGOTIATIONS 


A. Negotiations become necessary only after proof of discriminatory practices 
has been established through the Investigation, and Testing procedures. 

A negotiating team is appointed including one person who shall be 
designated as the main spokesman, one person to be the recorder and the applicant 
where possible. This team should become thoroughly informed on all facets of the 
case at hand and determine a list of demands to be presented. 

The approach which seems most effective is one in which the focus of ‘the 
demands rests on not only a statement and or a publication of a fair housing policy, 
but a demand that specific steps be taken to implement such a policy, responsibility 
for the implementation rests with the owner of the property in question. The 


presence or knowledge of an applicant may be helpful, but not necessary to these 


proceedings. In the development of community contacts and organizational contacts, 
a CORE chapter might well inform these sources of any housing problem on which it 
is working. 

In the actual proceedings a few mechanical rules might be adhered to and 


these are the following: The spokesman should sit nearest the agent, and if there 


is. an applicant, said applicant should sit on the far side of the spokesman away 
from the agent. | 

After introducing all parties the spokesman should then state the name of 
the organization and proceed to state clearly the specific evidence of discriminatior 
Following this a statement of demands should be made. The purposefulness of the 
team will help the agent realize that he cannot maneuver around the point and make 
a personal or moral discussion of the proceedings. Endeavor to keep the session 
short. If it seems vital to consult over a point, the team can always step out a 
few moments for consultations, It cannot be reiterated too often that the purpose 
of the talks are around a drastic change in policy, and a clear and distinct 
evidence of this change. 
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B. Case Study 
Negotiations - Beverly Manor 


Tuesday 2:00 PM Atty Strip Angela McLinn 
July 24, 1962 Mr. John Briar Arthur Brooks 
Atty Strip'’s Office Tom Porter 


Eugene Martin 


Quotations 


"Beverly Manor has never had a policy of discrimination. There have been 
Negroes living here, however these Negroes moved because of much harassment from 


the white tenants." 
‘We would like mutual protection from other developments. We don't want to 


give our tenants the jitters." 
"We.are willing to make change as long as we can make money." 
“We are not going to put an ad in the paper letting our tenants know of 


incoming Negroes." 
Demands 


1. Immediate acceptance of fair housing policy, ie, equal consideration 
given to all applicants regardless of race, color, etc. 

2..A signed statement between representatives of Columbus CORE and 
Beverly Manor Properties Inc. covering all areas of verbal agreement. 

3. A public press release indicating Beverly Manor's policy-to-be of 
fair housing. 


Response 


1. Beverly Manor asserts compliance with demand 1. and indicated its 
awareness of its primary responsibility in securing applicants without suggesting 
implementation. 
| 2. No resistance to demand 2. was indicated, but may arise when specifics 
are to be discussed. | 
3. A draft of the release indicated in APPENDIX III was prepared by ) | 
Columbus CORE and will be submitted to Beverly Manor's national offices. There ; 
is total rejection of applying this release to the white press and minimal 
acceptance of the notion of making such a statement to the Negro press. 


Observations 


Gene Martin ---l1. Beverly Manor's representatives have verbally accepted the idea 
that their vested interest now lie in assisting city-wide housing integration to 
thus remove pressure from their properties. 

2. Mr. Strip accepts or rejects argument solely on a money profit 
basis. Mr. Briar evidenced deep streaks of personal prejudice, but can be 
expected to respond to “business” arguments. 

3. There appears to be a possibility of having Beverly Manor 
sponsor a meeting between housing agents and Civil Rights organizations. A 
careful discussion of the separation between this issue and our expectations 
of theri policy was made. 

4. Mr. Strip is presently quite aware of the discrepancy between 
their recognition of their responsibility in securing applicants and their no 
implementation of policy. He is therefore somewhat receptive to specific 
suggestions that will remove CORE pressure by locating several Negro _eeetes 
without any attendant pomeeaty in the white community. 
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IV. DIRECT ACTION -- The Sit-In 


A. 


B. 


Decision should be made by group that sit-in will occur, and sit+in 
will continue until some satisfaction has been reached. 


Investigation should be complete beforehand: 


1) Who owns building 

2) Where office located 

3) Where owner lives 

4) Other real estate holdings, etc. 
5) Where sit-in is going to occur ~-- physical layout (water, toilet) 
6) Plan to get into place of sit-in - 

7) Access to sit-in site after sit-in begins 


Accessory Action - planned in advance 


1) Picket Line 
a) how many 
b) where ~- should always be one at sit-in site, may be 
also owner's home, office building, etc. 
2) Leafleting 
3) Phone-in 
call ewner's home and/or office to protest policy 


Y. APPEAL TO WIDER PUBLIC: "Operation Window Shop" or "Open Door” 


A. 


Discrimination is widely practiced, and members of minority groups 
are often reluctant to face rebuff and discouragement in seeking 


“housing . “Operation Window Shop" 


1) may be directed at urging people to move out of ghettoes and 
familiarize themselves with housing market. 

2) may be aimed at securing applicants 

3) requires considerable publicity, leafleting [See Appendix IV) 

4) urge large numbers of people to get out on same day or same 
week end and look at housing whether they plan to rent or 
buy immediately or not. 


Purpose of “Operation Window Shop" in Los Angeles area of California 
was to help overcome this reluctance and accelerate housing integration. 


It also acquainted people of minority groups with the types of housing 
available in other areas, so that by the hundreds and thousands, we 
would get the habit of exercising our right of free choice. 


To accomplish this project, leaflets were distributed in all community 
areas and all neighboring cities. Other groups dealing with fair 
housing were solicited for help and the coordination was wonderful. 
People were asked to visit new areas and look at homes, even if they 
weren't ready to buy. Phone numbers were printed on leaflets if more 


information was needed. 


The project was a great success, with over two hundred people actually 
taking part in the operation. 
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SPECTALIZED AREAS 


A. Civil Rights Law 
‘The object of civil rights law in the field of housing, whether 


on the local, state of federal level, is the outlawing of 
discrimination in the sale of rental of dwelling. Eleven 

state and two cities now have some form of housing legislation. 
The scope of legislation has broadened since New York State passed 
the first law, prohibiting discrimination in public housing in 
1950. The broadest law is that of Alaska, which prohibits all 
housing discrimination. But the Alaska statute lacks the power 
of enforcement. The law with strongest sanctions is that of 

New York City, which prohibits discrimination in all housing ex- 
cept in two-family houses in which the owner resides. 


Federal and state courts have made decision leading to the 
elimination of discrimination in housing. Probably the two 
most significant rulings in this area are the 1947 decision 
making restrictive covenants unenforceable and a recent 
decision of the highest courts of New Jersey upholding that 
state's fair housing law in unequivocal terms. 


B. The Real Estate Industry 


Two Columbus real estate men addressed the Institute. They 
described the deep-rooted pattern of segregation which per- 
meates the sale and rental of houses. Negroes are generally 
excluded from real estate boards. The lack of communication 
is so pervasive that white real estate salesmen are known as 
realtors, while Negroes in the same profession go by the name 
of realtists, Builders, lenders, and real estate salesmen 
work together to prevent Negroes from buying or renting houses 
except in certain specified areas. Segregation forces Negroes 
to pay excessively high profits. Frequently, a realtor would 
be jeopardizing his license and his business by selling to 
Negroes without the approval of the controlling real estate 
and financial interests. 


C. Federal Housing 


The Federal government has supported, condoned and aided housing 
segregation in the United States almost without exception prior 
to 1948. This pattern of segregation was actively supported by 
the federal government prior to 1948 through restrictive 
covenants contained in mortgages which were FHA and VA supported. 


1) In 1948 the Supreme Court ruled that restrictive covenants 
were unconstitutional. 


a) 60% of mortgaged homes are FHA and VA supported 
b) Since this decision the Government has failed to take 
concrete steps to implement the Supreme Court decision. 


2) 80 % of housing in the United States is federally supported, 
and racially segregated. 


b) 
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3. Urban Renewal 


a) Urban renewal is a smaller part of the greater housing 


problem. S0O% of the persons in the United States who 

have been affected by renewal programs are Negroes. 

Too often urban renewal has meant Negro removal from one 
ghetto to another. Regardless of how likeral or conservative 
city planning boards may be, such agencies seldom have the 
time to determine with sufficient thoroughness, neighbor- 

hood interest and must serve the city as a whole. Frequently 
neighborhoods are aroused after a plan is already developed 
by city agencies. The neighborhood is then placed in the 
position of expressing its interests from a defersive position. 
The interests of people in the area to be "renewed" would more 
likely be heeded if they were initiating the plan for re- 
development themselves and the city reacting. The lack of 
socio-consciousness and leadership in the area may make this 
difficult. Nevertheless, the attempt to encourage and 

develop neighborhood expression should be made. 


Suggestion: The formation of grass roots organizations withing 
and of the Negro community for the purpose of formulating 
renewal programs which will serve their best interests. 


APPENDIX I 


C.O.R.E APPLICATION FOR PROSEPCTIVE HOUSING OCCUPANTS 


Name i ; Bees ___ Age — ie 


Address __ Bees oe ___.Phone e Ra 


a ces 


Employer Sag — ra ef a 


Length of time at present job years, months. 


If married: 


eee eee Age : 


Occupation _ se {Saas 


Employer _—s__| i —_ 


Number: of children: .__-_ Ages io 


Total Monthly Income $ een . 


Length of time at present residence __ years, months. 


Length of time in Columbus __ | years, months. 


Location of desired housing: general area -- north, east, etc., and street --- 


——— 
neeaatt 


Present owner: yes, no 


Present monthly payments: mortgage $  ___ ,vent $. ; 


For prospective renters, what monthly rent (including utilities) can be afforded 
(check one): 


up to $40 me er0.  . |: 'p.to $100 up to $130 
up to $50 up to $80_ . up to $110 over $130 
up to $60 up to $90 Z up to $120 


For prospective buyers, what can be afforded (check one): 


price bracket: up to $9,000 up to $14,000 over $18,000 
up to $11,000 _ up to $18,000 


down payment: up to $500 up to $1000 up to $1500 
up to $750 up to $1250 over $1500 
monthly payments: up to $40 up to $70 up to $100 
up to $50 up to $80 up to $110 | 
up to $60 up to $90 over $110 _ 


Can make down payment now ore =r (sts 3 in 6 months . 


APPENDIX II 
CORE TEST FORM FOR HCUSEIG 


1. Name of development or apartment _ se peer ss NE RE 


. Address _Telephone___ - = 


— «+ 5 — —————Ee — 


2 
3. Realty handling sale or rentals ge Bier? eee or 
4. Name of tester Telephone Applicant Control 


I eeeeeetneneael — 


5. Date - eae _ ee 


G. Type of housing: apartment building __ ‘ . 
apartment development_ aa “ 
housing development . 
other (describe) | = ae 


. Name(s) of person(s) you spoke with eae ‘esta 


Their position: management_ x een 
real estate agent ee 
other (describe) _ Sere 


8. Rentals; 
a. Monthly rent_ een oa a Bree 
b. 
b. Who pays for utilities / ee dias 


€. Size of apartment am @ as i ie 


nal ea EEE 


d. Furnished ___ unfurnished _ Stove Refrigerator 


e. Apartment number oF letter you were shown a a 


£, How many vacancies now _ me : ae aiciaa a 


—— ee Ee 


g. Date available for rent _ ae . o ee ‘ 


(Be sure to include other comments -- #10) 


9. Sales: 
a. Peiece... ee psi ~ 
b. Financing: FHA & VA ___.____; what bank, insurance company or 


other agency is furnishing mortgage _ 2 * 


c. Mortgage terms. e oie: | i 


Oo, Name of buiigg@ | ae eee 


w. Size and description of house(s) _ 


(use other side to complete answers) 


10. Other comments (include everything) ee os ee 


APPENDIX IIT 


Beverly Manon Propentizs, Ine. today announced 

a neagginmarion of its 11 year policy of demo~ 
CLOALL vain housing. "AU applicants fon housing 
in Beverly are treated on the same basts and gt 


equal consideration, neganiless oS nace, colon, 


3 


neligion, on national ancestry, ” sarkd ly, 
Beverly “s : i 2 everty Manor, a groupang 


og 7, 340 qpartnents Located ir, the eastem portion 
of Columbus, of tens one and tuo bedroom, funnished 
and unfurnished facilities renting grom $72,00 £0 
$86.00. 


APPENDIX IV 


poe ee ie -— — -_ 
— Daal Eo 
— — — — eEVE—eI=i~Owree EE — — aS 


CORE invites you to join 


OPERATION WINDOWSHOP 


Saturday and Sunday, July 7 & &, 1962 
Whether you plan to move or not 


WINDOWSHOP HOUSES AND APARTMENTS . . . with yourfamily and friendy — 
IN AREAS THAT ARE NOT GRATED. 


WHY WINDOWSHOP? 


1. To serve notice on those who rent or sell housing that discrimination 
will no longer be tolerated - that in housing (as elsgwhere) .... . 
JIM CROW MUST GO! 

2. To acquaint people of minority groups with the types of housing avail- 
able in other areas, so that by the hundreds and thousands we will 
get the habit of exercising our right of free choice. 


WHAT ABOUT THE LAW? 
California laws prohibit discrimination in the sale or rental of houses and 
apartments, Buts, in spite of these laws, discrimination is still widely 
practiced, and members of minority groups are often reluctant to face 
rebuffs and discouragement in seeking housing. 
The purpose of OPERATION WINDOWSHOP is to help overcome this reluctance and 
accelerate housing integration in California. 


IS HELP AVAILABLE? 
CORE and the organizations listed below, stand ready to help if you en- 
counter discrimination in seeking housing. They can also direct you to 
areas where housing is available. Call one of these numbers if you need 
help or further information: 


AT 4-7226 (West Valley)..San Gabriel Valley Council on Discrimination 
ED 3-6793 {East Valley) i oo: 2 | ee at e- oO 8 " 

OR 1=3781..ccccccccces ee -Centinela-Bay Human Relations Council 

PR 4-1395. (Anabeim)......Orange County Fair Housing Practices Council 
EM 9=0524...ccccceccesesee oan Fernando Valley Fair Housing Council 

DI Sues 6 6 cvcesenbewene te ” - ™ - ve ve i " 

GL 4-9354...ccccccccecee Santa Monica-West L.A, Fair Housing Committee 
SY 8-1944....ccccceccceeerasadena NAACP 

VI 99-4842. cccccccccceccse BUrDank-Area 

EX 66109. .cccccccceccceGanta Monica CORE 

DU 9-444 or DU 7-0213....Los Angeles CORE 


Let's MAKE FREEDOM A HABIT Let's exercise our RIGHT TO FREEDOM OF CHOICE 
Let's WINDOWSHOP FOR HOUSING Let's SHOP WITH CORE, on Sat, 7/7 and Sun 7/8 


Congress of Racial Equality, 1115 W. Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 15 


lehor donated 


Lecture # 2 2/13/63 
Dr. Chester Rapkin, U. of Pa. 
author, The Demand for Interracial Housing 


Mr. Rapkin spoke of housing as one of the most strategic areas in the 
fight for equality. It can be considered as the focus and mechanism 
for equality. The people who live together will shop together, their 
children will go to school together, they will have politicians who 
represent them. Separation of people denies the maturity of these 
automatic associations, and prevents normal understanding. 


As a point, Mr. Rapkin mentioned that at a meeting in Chicago a few 
days ago, 700 delegates of different faiths at a church conference 
delegated housing as the prime area at which to direct the attack 


against segregation. 


Negroes in the housing market. 


Negroes occupy more substandard and overcorwded housing than’ their 
total proportion of the population would indicate: 


NYC Metropolitan area: Nonwhites are 18% of the population, occupy 25% 
of the substandard housing and 22% of the over- 


crowded. 
Philadelphia area: Nonwhites comprise 14% of the population, occupy 
: 20% of the substandard and 16% of the overcrowded 
housing. 


Negroes by and large have lower incomes: 


In the NYC Metropolitan area: Nonwhites have 43% below ty dal 


Whites " 19% below $4,000/yr. 
Whites " 24% over cece dl 
Nonwhites " 7% over $10,000/yr. 


Even taking a sample with similar incomes of $7,000 or more, 13% of the 
whites, and 25% of the nonwhites are in substandard housing. 3% of the 
whites and 12% of the nonwhites are in crowded housing. 


Negroes spend lower proportion of income on rent. 


NYC Metro area: 
3-4,000/yr, Whites pay $48, nonwhites $44 
4-5,000/yr, " . i, |* 46 
5-6,000/yr.__—_" a aaah 54, 


(I am surprised at these statistics, and would recommend that they 

be checked. The contradiction between these statistics and the usual 
assumption that Negroes pay more for rent may be that Negroes pay more 
for substandard housing than it is worth, and are more willing to pay 
more in better areas, but it averages out to less because of the amount 
of Negroes in substandard and overcrowded housing who do pay less in 


proportion to their income. ) 


* These statistics can presumably be checked in Rapkins book, listed above. 


2. 


The Negro housing dollar is worth less: for $40-50 dollars, 90% of the 
whites and 68% of the nonwhites are in standard housing. For $60.00, 
90% whites and 80% nonwhites are in standard housing. 


In the past generation, the Negro middle class has increased (or rather, 
there has become a Negro middle class); home ownership has increased 
amazingly. In the NYC area it increased 52% for white ownership, 100% 
for Negro; in Philadelphia area it has increased 36% for whites, 106% 


for Negro. 


There is a growth in areas available; Philly in 1940 had only 20 or 3 | 
areas where Negroes could buy, now the entire city is open. (theoretically 


anyway, becuase of the law.) 


Eastwick Development. This is the development that Dr. Rapkin undertook 
his study for, which culminated in the book The Demand for Interracial 
Housing. This development is to consist of 10-12,000 units, housing 
approximately 60,000 people. It will be a little city: within a city, 
and the laws of the state demanded that the new development be open. 
However, since everyone was so concerned with what would happen to a 
development like this, they undertook this massive study, which would 

in effect, unite in some fashion the characteristics of the Negro market 
and the white market to give those characteristics of an interracial 
market. The needed to find the "interraction of demand." They looked 
at Concord Park (one of Milgram's developments) and at other open areas 
of Philadelphia. The study was entered upon with some trepidation, as 
everyone felt they already knew the answer, that there was no "“inter- 
racial market" and that the project (East wick) was doomed from the start. 


Of some 2,017 purchases in the four selected open areas, 443 purchasers 
were white, over 22%. 72% bought within a 1 block area of a Negro 

family; 30% bought on the same street front or across the street. Those 
making the study felt they had to look more closely at these purchasers 
(white) to see whether they all had some extra-special reason for buy- 
ing in the area, such as their ill mother-in-law living around the corner, 
or being crusaders, etc. However, nothing distinguished these people 
from other purchasers; the whites were not unaware that they were moving 
into an interracial area, and the Negroes were not crusaders. The Negroes 
got mortgages easily, in some cases with better deals because there were 
many GI's among them. There were no differences in purchase prices. Some 
of the buildings were bought by intermediaries and sold for profit, after 
being fixed up. (These were not blockbusters, but people looking for a 
good deal to make money. There were some blockbusters around, who would 
plaster For Sale signs on houses during the night and start panics, but 
these people were stopped by the Philadelphia Commission. ) 


There were some distressing facts, however. In all the 443 white 
familiés purchasing, only 2 moved in next door to Negroes, and the 
study showed that the white demand contracted as the proximity to 


Negro families increased. 


As time passes, Mr. Rapkin feels that more areas in the central city will 
be open, and the same will be true in the suburbs, to a lesser extent. 
Rapkin feels that the differential in income is the major stumbling 


3. 


block, for the next decade anyway -- ghettos will continue as the 
income of the Negro stays low. (which brings us to the usual vicious 
circles -- housing can help interracial employment, in that it can aid 
school desegration, which gives the education needed for better employ- 
ment, but better employment is one of the prime factors which will en- 
able the Negro to move into the open housing market.) For the upper 
and middle income brackets it is necessary to have open housing, and 
dispersal of the market is very important. The interracial demand for 
housing must exist for final and full equality. 


Question. and Answer period. 


What is the status of East wick now? 


It is slow, more Negroes are buying;for several reasons, they have not 
been able to attract white buyers. There was faulty merchandising; there 
is a slow housing market in general, though the Negro pressure for housing 
remains high. Rapkin extended his answer to state, in reference to many 
of the open developments which have not been able to attract Negro buyers, 
that it will definitely take "wooing" of the Negro community to get them 
to move out; it is very difficult to be the only Negro family; they. are 
so apprehensive of reprisals, of trouble with their neighbors, that they 


are slow to take advantage of what they can buy. 
Was there a slowdown in Levittown after it was opened? 


No, housing is still slow there, but this slowdown occurred before the 
Negro families moved in, 


What were the merchandising faults you mentioned in regard to East wick? 


Several. First the model house was built in a bleak stretch of Eastwick, 
and this bleakness defies imagination -- the land is surrounded by 
industries, oil refineries, car graveyards, dumps and on a @hose day the 
odor is stifling. There was no attempt to make an attractive setting. 
The house was built across the street from several houses with Negro 
families. Some of the design was not good: the house was built for 
families with children, and they had an open stairwell, without railings. 
The bedroom opened onto the street level, which caused concern from wives 
about privacy, and children tramping through with muddy feet. In spite 
of this, the houses were a good buy at about $12,000. It was a city project, 
sold to the highest bidder , who in this case was the Reynolds Aluminum 


Corporation. | 


Will the Executive Order change anythin? 
Very difficult to say, in fact impossible at this time. Maybe yes, maybe no. 


Interspersed here were Rapkin's comments again on the difficulty of 
getting Negroes interested in housing that is open -- most Negroes do 
not consider, or realize their children's chances for better schools in 


a 


de 
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integrated neighborhoods. 


Milgram brought out the point, that in several cases where they had 

used amateurs, not real estate salesmen, but boys fresh out of college 
were set to work to sell houses they did a very good job, perhaps be- 
cause they aren't beset with the old patterns of selling segregation. 


Milgram mentioned the Chicago development again -- and Rapkin péinted 
out that it was on the shore edge, and thus cut off from complete 
encirclement by the ghetto. He also pointed out the same things that 
Milgram had the previous week, that it was a community in itself. In 
Cincinnati, there has also been a case of a 30% white development in 
the ghetto area; however, there have also, in Cincinnati been cases 
of setting up a Negro enclave in the midst of the all-white neighborhood. 
The smae thing has happened in Oberlin, Ohio, a liberal college town 
with a Negro population of about 1/3. Milgram said he went in and 
tried to persuade the Corporation who was building the development 

to open up its financing and the company -- which at this point was 
all Negro. The distrust of these people toward their white neighbors 
(liberal) and friends was so solid that they could not even ask them 
to hblp fbnance their company; the stockholders remained all Negro, 
and as a result, the development did so also. 


Milgram pointed out that at first in Concord Park, the Negro ministers, 
etc., went all out to send Negroes to the development, not thinking 
twice that they had to publicize it both ways -- this larger publicity 
to the Negro community resulted in the high rate of initial purchases 
in Concord Park by Negroes. | 


(which brings up many questions. There seems to be a lack of knowkedge 
as to how to balance open housing. What are the cross-avenues of 
attracting whites and Negroes; whites to interracial housing, Negroes 
to that which ras been opened but is not being utilized by them; can 
the publicity be balamced somehow to attract both. What effect does 
"open occupancy" have in an ad -- or is this against the law , in that 
it implies that all the other housing is closed, and Negroes might not 
even try there, but only go the the “open eccupancy"” houses. Can't 
somple utilization of the Negro press do the job, if not, why not. How 
many realtors do place ads in Negro papers?) | 


In answer to a question from a man attending from a trade union as to 

why more interracial low cost housing is not built, it was pointed out 

scacv those developments which were low cost, and illustrated that 3 
tremendous cost of building a unti at "low-cost" rental or occupancy -- 

A Mitchell-Lama (which is not acually low cost) cost about $19,000 to 
build; the new apartments at the polo grounds in NYC cost about $20,000/unit. 
Thus, it is tremendously difficult to build low cost housing privately and 
without subsidy. Also, Rapkin here waxed somewhat bitterly against the 
trade unions, like the ILGWU who build coops at reasonable rent, presumably 
for their union members, and these apartments get rented to people earning 
from $10,000 to $12,000 who get a good bargain while being able to afford — 
other housing. Rapkin felt that these apartments should be used to open 

up the housing market, and to benefit those people whose money made it 


possible for the places to be built, and for whom, presumably, the unions 
exist. 


5. 


Rapkin, in closing, went into the varying degrees of prejudice -- 
indicating those white liberals who won't live next door; to those 
prejudiced people who do live in integrated neighborhoods and houses, 
to the ideal extreme of the unprejudiced person who is willing to 
live his way of thinking, to the prejudiced person who acts on his 
pre judice. 


Prejudice stems from many things, from teachings as a child, from 
psychological sets, from social patterns. 


One of the first questions, asked is, but don't the property values drop? 
Citing Luarenit's book, Rapkin pointed out that the result of this 

study says, "it depends? -- if there is no panic, no flooding of the 
market with houses, and a constant demand of houses, the value will 

not drop. Also, it must be remembered that the Negro pressure on the 
housing market is intense, when an area is opened up, the pressure 

finds some release in the new neighborhood. 


All thiese things are added of course to personal reactions, as long 
as the pattern of status is attached to a person's skin color. For 
example, one person, when told that the Negro who was moving into 
their neighborhood was a doctor, answered, yes, but the people passing 
by won't know that the boy playing on the street was a doctor's son. 


There is also the status attached to living in public housing; 

people want to move as soon aspossible, because of the stigma attached 
to the seal of public charity. As there is greater financial movility 
in the whites, they sooner remove themselves to private housing. 


+n 1S 
At thts point, Rapkin mentioned two books by McIntyre, entitled 
"Where Shall we Live" and "Residence and Race." 


Milgram put forth his viewpoint that people are primarily concerned with 
their housing needs, and will not notice an interracial neighborhood if 
the accommodations are what they desire. Rapkin did not concur, and 
siad that it was the unusual white family who does not notice, and take 
that factor of an interracial neighborhood into account. 
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WILLIAM E. Piniianiaie . 
MINISTER \ ‘J 
4 ee 
‘ i March 4, 1963 


Mr. Gordon R. Carey 
CORE 

38 Park Place 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Carey: 


Pursuant to eur telephone conversation, the following is a copy 
of my letter sent to Mr. William Reid, Chairman, New York City Hous-— 
ing Authority with cabon copies sent to Mayor Wagner and Borough Presi- 
dent Joseph F, Periconi. 


I am writing to request an immediate conference with 
you to discuss several importantsmatters that should 
be brought to your attention as Chairman of the New 
York City Housing Authority. 


I do not know whether or not you know the growing 
number of people who have applied for public housing 
and have been discrimnated against. This practice 
cannot be permitted to continue. 


It is most unfortunate that women with children under the age 
of fifty cannot be considered elegible for housing projects, ‘to rule 
these people out is to ignore ether percipitating causes that warrant 
a humane approach, I am not in a position to say how many women have 
been refused, I de know it is an established practice not to rent to 
unattached women, this housing rule was instituted at the insistante 
ef an Housing Official whe thought this to be one way of curbing the 
high rate of illegitimacy ameng Negroes and Puerto Ricans, 


I do not have the answer as to the proper approach ene should 
make and for this reason I called your office, 


e Sincerely r_yours, eh 
. Sd..99 <eo SS $5 
y William E. Thompson; > > WSs. 
WET/a Minister | | 
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THE NEW LOOK IN PUBLIC HOUSING--TOO LITTLE AND TOO LATE? by David B. Carlson 
(Reprinted by permission fror 
the July 1963 issue of 
Public Housing is being drastically Architectural Forum and 
overhauled in answer to growing 1963 Time, Inc. 
criticism. Next year, Congress 
will decide its fate. 


Six years ago, FORUM provided a blue-ribbon panel of experts with an opportunity to 
explore solutions to what it called "The dreary deadlock of public housing.” Today, 
the dreary deadlock has become an out and out crisis -- public housing must change 
or die. 


The present Administration realizes this, and the program is being overhauled. In 
fact, the changes that are now being effected are the most radical in its 25-year 
history. Many of the very notions that were argued in FORUM a short half dozen 
years ago--more use of the existing inventory of housing, direct rental subsidies 
to families, subsidies to private builders to build public housing, and eventual 
tenant ownership--are all being tried, at least experimentally, under the current 
program. At the same time, new design concepts are being encouraged and the Public 
Housing Administration is actively seeking the finest architects in the nation to 
design public housing. But despite the many rodifications underway, the question 
remains--is it too little, and is it too late? 


Within the next six months, the federal public housing program will have exhausted 
its extkcerization for new construction. The last of the 100,COO units authorized 
under the act of 1949 are now being allocated, on a priority basis, to cities which 
have special needs, usually for relocation. About 620,000 will then have been built 
since 1937. Next year, the Administration is expected to ask for at least 500,CCO 
more units » probably to be spread over a ten-year period. 


Congress is sure to give such a request closer scrutiny than the program has ever 
had before. It is fully aware that many localities (some as large as Los Angeles) 
have stopped their public housing programs altogether. Others, like St. Louis, are 
in deep trouble (see page 5). And it cannot help but be impressed by criticism not 
only from public housing's traditional foes--real estate boards and apartment 
bullders--but also from many of the staunchest advocates of federal aid for low- 
income housing, most of whom feel the present program is largely a failure. Most of 
all, Congress will be impressed by the opposition to public housing from the very 
low-income families it is designed to serve. Many of these families, even though 
seemingly desperate for good housing, stoutly refuse to be moved into "a project.” 
Only four years ago, over one-third of all low-income famities displaced by govern- 
ment action accepted the opportunity tec move into public housing. Today, less than 
15 per cent choose public housing, and the experts see the percentag®s continuing to 
decline. 


Catherine Bauer has noted that "the public housing program has never called forth 
the kind of pervasive and persuasive populer support that oils the wheels of change 
in democratic countries." It could be too late to hope that such support might still 
be forthcoming, even given the current sverhauling of the program. But the need is 
still very much there (see box, page 6) and the nation still is enfowed with the 
capacity to foot the bill. Whether it will remains to be seen. 


im, 
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RECENT CHANGES ARE TO MAKE THE PROGRAM MORE FLEXIBLE 


With the full realization that "change or die" is no idle threat, the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration has been working hard to change public housing. The changes are 
pointed toward making the program a more flexible instrument for the provision of 
low-income housing, while at the same time making public housing more acceptable to 
localities. Some of the changes are quite frankly pointed toward winning over long- 
time foes, such as the effort to enlist private homebuilders into the construction 
of public housing. - Others, such as the recently announced concerted social services 
effort with the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, are directed at solving 
some of the knotty problems of poverty in the urban environment. All told, the in-~ 
novations are msking public housing a very different sort of program than it has 
been--and bringing it closer to what it must be if it is ever to succeed. 


PUBLIC HOUSING MUST MAKE USE OF EXISTING DWELLINGS 


Undoubtedly, one of the keystones of next year's housing act will be an expanded 
program of rehabilitation for public housing. Such a program has been tried in 
several cities, notably New York and Philadelphia, both of which opened rehabili- 
tated units last year. The Philadelphia experiment was aimed at getting large 
dwellings for 5-person or more families. About one-third of all families displaced 
by code enforcement alone were found to need four or more bedrooms, and the housing 
authority had between 300 and 400 families waiting for vacancies in the 749 units 
of existing public housing with four or more bedrooms. The used-house program 
offers a solution to this problem--and, as it turned out, at costs considerably 
Lower than new construction. 


he housing authority bought 40 houses in the Haddington area at an average price 
of $5,960 apiece. (Prices ranged from $3,500 to $8,000 each). Renovations cost as 
little as $1,027 (on a $6,300 house) to as much as $5,292 (on a house bought for 
$5,400). Only in six instances did costs exceed the $10,000 per unit ceiling that 
had been set, and overall, total costs averaged out to $8,864. This is less than 
half the average cost of new public housing construction in Philadelphia, which now 
runs to over $18,000 per unit. 


Since the first Haddington houses were finished, the authority has filed for higher 
cost limits--up to $13,500 for three-story houses, and $11,750 for two-story units. 
The authority now plans to buy and renovate 500 houses in the Midtown area at an 

average cost of about $14,000, if it gets necessary approvals from federal and city 


governments. 


In New York, 40 units of low-income housing were carved out of four old brownstones | 
on the West Side. The New York Authority had already rehabilitated over 300 units 
in areas outside renewal neighborhoods, but these were the first done in a renewal 
area. The authority spent from $14,000 to $20,000 per unit (compared to an average 
cost of a little under $20,000 for a new public housing unit) to convert the brown- 
stones. 


REHABILITATION ALONE CANNOT ANSWER CURRENT HOUSING NEEDS 


Rehabilitation has great potential for use as low-income housing. It has been 
estimated that at least 7 million substandard units could be rehabilitated for 
public housing use; and, not surprisingly, this is just about how many urban 
families are eligible for subsidized housing. PHA Commissioner Marie McGuire is 
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a strong backer of rehabilitation, even given the many economic uncertainties in- 
volved in such a program. She says: "In each case, we must determine that acquisi- 
tion and rehabilitation costs will be lower than those of new construction,’ and so 
far at least, this seems to be possible. 


There is still the question, however, of whether or not rehabilitation, at the re- 
latively low economic level public housing demands, can do much to aiter the charac- 
ter of a decaying neighborhood. Catherine Bauer has put it this way: “If there 
were no vast backlog of outright slums, little or no urban growth, and no racial 
discrimination, then a strong program of enforcement and rehabilitation might 
actually do the job of housing low-income families.” This is not the only reserva- 
tion the experts have about rehabilitation. They also point out that it adds nothing 
to the existing stock of housing, and the deficit of sound housing for low-income 
families is already so severe that only a great deal more new building can really 
make a dent in it. 


In another effort to explore rehabilitation of existing homes for public housing, 
the housing authority of Washington, D.C., working under a demonstration grant of 
$194,470 from the Housing & Home Finance Agency, is leasing private homes for sub- 
lease to low-income families. HHFA Administrator Robert C. Weaver says, "This 
demonstration is designed to test a method for rapidly housing and rehousing large 
low-income families in private, subsidized housing ard within a non-institutionel 
environment. At the same time, such a program will restore large houses to their 
original use, thus facilitating enforcement of occupancy standards...” 


HIGH COSTS PERPETUATE THE CONSTRUCTION OF HUGE PROJECTS 


Another long-discussed notion is being tried experimentally in New Haven, Conn. This 
involves the direct payment of a rent subsidy to low-income families who then are 
housed in existing units in the private market. The tenant pays about 22 per cent 
of his income as rent, and the housing authority pays the difference between that 
and the total rent directly to the head of the family. Yale University social 
scientists will analyse the results of this program over a three-year period weighing 
the experimental method against conventional public housing for large, low-income 


families. 


One of the primary reasons for using the existing inventory of : hounds rather than 
relying solely on new construction is to get away from "pro jectitis"--the continual 
building of massive, high-rise apartment complexes. But the experizents involving 
low-income use of existing houses should never delude anyone into believing that 
projects are out for good. PHA Commissioner McGuire says, with some sadness, "The 
day of the massive project is not finished--high costs keep it in existence." 


But PHA also recognizes that even though it might have to keep building projects, it 
can at least demand a higher level of architecture and planning. (And it might even 

do something to trim current costs, which average over $9,000 per unit for buildings 
and over $5,000 per unit for land throughout the U.S.--and higher in most cities. 
(Pratt Institute is currently working under an HHFA demonstration grant to develop 
lower cost construction methods for high-rise apartments.) Assistant PHA Commission- 
er for Development Thomas B. Thompson is spearheading a federal effort to inspire 
better design in public housing. Thompson is uniquely qualified for the job, as he 
helped create San Antonio's-much admired Victoria Plaza, a 185-unit high-rise apart- 
ment building for the elderly. Working closely with Thompson in the program to get 
better design is veteran housing architect Albert Mayer, who has been making a tour 
of PHA regional cities with a special message on public housing design. 


alo. 


Mayer's approach is modest, and directed as much:to cost-conscious local authority 
heads as to architects. He speaks toward the better use of open space and community 
areas, night lighting, and the more aesthetic treatment of parking space. Mayer 
himself is somewhat skeptical of rehabilitation and efforts to build small units 
scattered throughout urban areas. ("Are existing neighborhoods so good that we 
should attempt to conform to them?" he asks.) At the same time, he is convinced 
that high-rise buildings are essential and can be better designed. Mayer advocates 
tall apartments "used in justified proportion with row housing and other lower 
elements, rather than their present use as a quick and indiscriminate universal 
cliche. 3 


Mayer does not duck the sorest point in public housing architecture--the painfully 
low fee schedule. He says bluntly “The architects' fees--always a very minor per- 
centage of the first cost of any building--have been kept too low to permit the kind 
of imaginative study that results in original and stimulating work. Most of the 
architects who do public housing have, for this reason among others, settled for 
more or less standardized plans, and this pattern has fitted in well with the atti- 
tude of most housing agency staffs, whose preference is for the more or less repeti- 
tive design that hews closely to the house rules." PHA Commissioner McGuire said 
last month that "Once we can find a basis for it, some adjustment is called for in 
the fee schedule." Some critics feel the basis for higher fees is already there for 
all to see, in the form of most existing public housing projects. 


Vayer is equally unhappy with what he calls "false economies" in the program. He 
means specifically that, in the name of economy and because of "high costs," au- 
thorities demand too tight interior spaces and make a virtue of low land coverage 

in high-rise projects without really utilizing open space in a sensible manner. 
Meyer points out that as much as 10 per cent more space can be added for an over-all 
cost increment of only 2 per cent and that "the total cost of development of the 
outdoors is a small percent of total land and development costs." 


Despite the fine work of men like Mayer and Thompson, it is still too true that, as 
Charles Abrams once observed, "design in public housing is more the product of 
finance and legislation than the drawing board.” 


THE PROGRAM SHOULD PROVID& SOME FORM OF HOMEOWNERSHIP 


One of the most curious public housing experiments now underway involves a group of 
Tulsa, Okla. homebuilders who will build 100 units under FHA's Section 221d3, and 
then lease the houses to low-income families. These families will also have the 
option to purchase the houses, with a 3 per cent down payment under an FHA-insured 
mortgage. In cases where the economic rent of the units is more than 20 per cent of 
the family's income, the authority will pay a direct subsidy. If the family later 
elects to purchase the house, it must repay the subsidy to the authority. This ex- 
periment will be especially applicable in communities where normal rfublic housing 

is not available--and it is a first step toward providing eventual ownership of homes 
for low-income families. } 


Home ownership is considered by many observers to be essential to the ultimate 
success of public housing. URA Assistant Commissioner James Banks, who has had long 
experience in relocation and urban renewal, says flatly that "Any program ... we have 
must be an incentive program...we must be able to provide the incentive for home- 
ownership even among low-income families." Banks believes that most cities can 

start such a program using existing housing at first, and, once the economics are 
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established, build new housing for eventual ownership by low-income families. At 
the same time, however, Banks realizes that "it will still be necessary to have some 
institutional type housing. Many low-families need this sort of care.” 


The problem of providing social services to low-income families is finally getting 
some meaningful attention in the midst of the new programs, and in many respects 
this is the most significant approach of all. Several months ago, HHFA and the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare announced a set of guidelines for 
“concerted social services" for families in public housing. The first specific 
trial of this approach will come in St. Louis, where the huge (12,000 unit) Pruitt- 
Igoe developments will be served by a vastly expanded staff of social scientists 

and welfare workers. There had been such a bad record of crime and vandalism in the 
project that low-income families balked at living there; the vacancy rate rose to 15 


per cent. : 
PUBLIC HOUSING: A WEAPON IN THE FIGHT AGAINST POVERTY 
A special Mayer's committee investigated conditions and made these observations: 


** Unemployment and economic discrimination, (because of race, primarily) were at 
the heart of most of the problems. Over half the families in the project received 
public assistance, and an equal number had no male head of the family. About 70 
per cent of the families had incomes of under $3,000 a year. 


**% An all-out attack on all the problems, economic as well as social, could yield 
real gains "in spite of the difficulties inherent in the physical environment of 
these high-rise apartments." But, the committee made clear, the solution to the 
economic problem must be paramount. 7 | 


** The ultimate objective of the program must be to integrate low-income families 
more thoroughly into the community at large, in terms of jobs and social contacts. 
The latter will, of course, be made more difficult by the physical isolation of 
these families due to the size of the project itself. 


The St. Louis experiment is just getting underway, but guidelines have been estab- 
lished for such a concerted program wherever it is needed-~and it is needed just 
about everywhere. For the problems of public housing boil down, basically, to 
meeting the problem of poverty. As Author Michael Harrington has said, "We can 
and should build decent housing for the poor. But if at the same time we leave the 
job situation the same, and the people isolated from contact with society at large, 
then we shall have vitiated most of what we have done." 


Public housing, then, should be used as a weapon in the all-out attack on poverty 
and discrimination. The forms public housing takes--whether rehabilitated housing 
or high-rise projects--are important, in most instances, but represent only part of 
the problem. Until local authorities fully realize this simple fact, progress will 
be slow indeed. And this program can not afford many more mistakes, or any less 


progress. 


The changes that the current program is undergoing are instrumental to its survival. 
That public housers are engaged in experiments is in itself most encouraging; but 
the question is--can the program do enough, and what more must it do? ‘The concerted 
services approach points one direction: All federal programs must be coordinated to 
a much higher degree than ever before, and must at the same time be integrated with 
state and local housing and social service efforts. Whether this is accomplished 
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via a Department of Urban Affairs or by some other device, the problem is too big 

to be nibbled at piece-meal as under the present system. Slum clearance, community 
facilities, social services and public housing are all needed to battle poverty. 
None of these alone will do, and all must be fully coordinated. Most importart, the 
total program cannot be administered as a branch of public welfare--the "welfare 
attitude” toward public housing is a chief source of failure. 


Public housing's role, as William Wheaton has said, should be not only "the main- 
tenance of decent, safe and sanitary dwellings, but the rehabilitation and encourage- 
ment of people." It must not enforce economic and racial segregation, but rather be- 
come a key instrument for destroying these patterns. It must, as James Banks says, 
provide incentives for low-income families to advance, in the American tradition. 
"None of these families wants to be comfortable in its low status," Banks observes, 


“Each wants to get out of it.” 
aelt ND a 


| THE NEED FOR HOUSING | 


Only the lunatic fringe can argue that there is enough decent housing in the U.S. 
to go around. Over 19 per cent of our housing inventory--almost 11 million 

| units--is judged substandard or lacks plumbing according to 1960 Census. Most 
of this is in the big cities and occupied by families of low income. The 

; present total housing production is at least half a million units too small for 
our total needs, according to conservative estimates. More new construction, 
even of higher-priced homes (the average price for new FHA-insured housing is 

|] nearly $15,000), is necessary to filter older housing down at a much faster 

pace and generate the faster demolition of obsolescent units. 


The problems of deficient housing supply really pile up in the city, where most 
of the least privileged families live. Here are some 8 million families with 
incomes under $5,000 (for a five-person or more household). Most of these 8 
million families are probably eligible for subsidized housing of some sort. 

But there are only about 600,000 units of federally subsidized housing avail- 
able--and these are almost all occupied. The problem is particularly acute 
for non-white families--about half the nonwhite renters and 40 per cent of 
nonwhite home owners live in substandard housing, whereas only 20 per cent of 
white renters and 10 per cent of white home owners occupy substandard housing. 


What makes the need more acute is the relocation load that looms on the 
horizon. About 150,000 families have been displaced by urban renewal alone ! 
since 1949, and experts guess that highways and other programs have dis- 
i placed at least 300,000 more than this in cities alone. (This year, Fhila- 
delphia estimates that all government programs will displace at least 3,250 
families in the city.) James Banks, head of Urban Renewal Administration's 
relocation division, estimates the peak relocation load hasn't even been 
:reached yet. By 1966, and for at least the following five years, demands 
ifor relocation housing will far exceed anything in the past, Banks believes. 
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PROBLEMS IN NEW YORK 


In public housing, as in everything else, New York City is a special case. It 
has already absorbed about 15 per cent (around 70,0CO units) of the total 
federal public housing program, and has an additional 50,000 or so units of 
state-and city-subsidized units for low-income families. But the city, like 
the federal government, is about out of authorization for new public housing-- 
the housing authority has just requested nine more projects totaling 4,749 
units, and this will exhaust its federal authorizations. At the same time, 
Mayor Wagner has been rebuffed by the state government in his plans to get 
$300 million of state bonds for low-income housing; as it is, New York City 
already has absorbed 82 per cent of all state housing aid. 


The state, for its part, is studying the whole problem, with a special commis- 
sion appointed several months ago. But while the studying is going on, the 
political tug-of-war between the Republicans upstate and the Democrats in the 
city continues, with public housing very much under pressure. A few weeks 
ago, James Gaynor, State Commissioner of Housing and Community Renewal, told 
the city flatly that "we are not meeting the demands of families displaced by 
demolition, nor are we meeting the requirements of families still remaining 
in substandard units." 


Gaynor figures that three quarters of the families in substandard city hous- 
ing are eligible for public housing--indicating that 400,COO more units are 
needed to house over one million persons. At current New York City land and 
building costs (which have risen 20 per cent in the past five years) this 
would mean an $8 billion program. And just to keep things in perspective, 
Gaynor adds: "The cost. of a continued....commitment to (public housing) is 
already a subject of taxpayer concern...this is evidenced by the increasing- 
ly narrow margins of approval given to public housing...or by their outright 
defeat." o 


Gaynor knows full well it is not the cost of public housing alone that has 
brought down the opposition of voters upon the program. Antisocial be- 
havior in projects has scored headlines so often that New Yorkers hardly 
pay attention--except when they get to the rolls. Mayor Wagner this year 
asked for expansion of the Housing Authority's police force from 650 to over 
1,500 to combat what critics call "wall-to-wall muggings"” in projects. 


The opposition of low-income families has already become critical--while the 
shortage of available low-rent housing keeps applications bulging, resistance 
from dislocated families to public housing is growing fast. Negro leaders 
have long despaired of the public housing ghetto (at densities of as high as 
5€0 persons per acre) that has been created in East Harlem, but the city 
doggedly goes on retracing the mistakes of the past. (Gaynor says that one of 
the chief missions of the new commission is "to determine ways of breaking 
away from the present pattern of economic and racial segregation that is one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of low-rent housing...") 


So far, the city authority seems hopelessly trapped by high costs, the massive 
backlog of demand, and its own inertia. If New York City, with all its vast 
resources if not resourcefulness, cannot produce better results, the whole 
nation's public housing program will feel the impact of its failure. 
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By LOIS MARK STALVEY 


OU’LL BE SORRY,” said suburban ac- 
quaintances when they found we planned 
to buy a house in an integrated area when we 
moved from Omaha to Philadelphia. We were 
told all the old myths about property values, 
crime rates and deterioration. However, in- 
vestigation of the facts showed these myths 
were myths ... and we had important reasons 
for wanting our three children to grow up 
among all kinds of Americans. 

Five years of suburban living had exposed 
them only to white Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
children just like themselves, and this con- 
cerned us. Their school had a fine, statewide 
reputation, but their teachers and classmates 
all had the same color skin. The children knew 
all about car pools, but nothing about Hanukkah 
... heard talk about crabgrass, but had never 
seen a Crucifix. | 

Certainly, we could tell them America was 
made up of all kinds of people . . . young, old, 
rich, poor, Jewish, Negro, Catholic, Oriental .. . 
but it was obviously better if they found out 
first-hand for themselves. 

We felt too that white families who had 
stayed or moved into an integrated neighbor- 


hood would be the k 
proof people we'd li 

We explained our 
Philadelphia and she 
in the few interracial, 
exist here. On one ho 
to work through anoth 
clusive listing on a pa 
attractive. 

“‘What is the neig 
him. 

“Oh, don’t worry, 
white Christian!’’ he 

After I explained 
didn't want, we conti! 
found 7'he house .. . 
large grounds on West 
Airy, with a beautiful : 
three-year-old Sarah « 
bride. 

That was nine mon 
like now, in our neight 
cent Negro .. . in the 
percent of our son’s cl 

Well, first of all, we 
in a hurry. Spike, our 


be the kind of informed, panic- 
we'd like to have for friends. 
ned our feelings to a realtor in 
and she began to show us houses 
ferracial, interreligious areas that 
1 one house-hunting trip, we had 
gh another realtor who had an ex- 
on a particular house. It looked 


the neighborhood like?” I asked 


t worry, Mrs. Stalvey. It’s all 
an!’’ he hastily assured me. 

plained why this was what we 
ve continued our search until we 
use .. . a 15-room Georgian. on 
on Westview Street in West Mt. 
eautiful stairway down which our 
Sarah will someday glide as a 


ine months ago. What is our life 
ir neighborhood which is 24 per- 

. In the school where about 55 
-son’s classmates are non-white? 
»f all, we’ve become “‘color-blind”’ 
ike, our first-grader, came home 


with tales of his pals, the safety cadets at his 
street crossing .. . ‘One is tall, Mommie, and 
one is short.”’ One day I met his cadet friends. 
The short one was a very blond boy with a 
Swedish name; the other, a youngster as dark- 
skinned as his partner was light! 

Another time I was asked just how many 
white children were in the first grade. ‘““About 
half, I guess,”’ I said, and I began to name the 
ones I knew. “Janice, Andy, Michael, Linda, 
Donna...” I stopped, suddenly realizing I’d 
included two Negro children in my mental list 
of white classmates. 

Our four-year-old Noah is not so color- 
blind! He admires Timmy, only six months 
older, because Timmy can read. “I want brown 
skin like Timmy,’ Noah insists, with the typi- 
cal childhood wish to be just like his pal! 


UR NEIGHBORHOOD has produced 

one surprise, however. We came pre- 

pared to work hard to help improve what we’d 
heard was the sad state of big-city public 
schools. Our experience with fine suburban 
schools, we thought, would be valuable here. 
After our first Home and School meeting at 


(Continued ) 
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C. W. Henry School we were wide-eyed 


and grinning; conditions were far superior 
to anything we’d found in the suburbs. 

Our son’s grades took a dive but his 
interest in school zoomed up! Why? Stan- 
dards were higher at Henry School and he 
had to work to keep up, but he had a 
teacher who knew how to mak. - orking fun. 


.) VERCROWDED classrooms? One 

day I found my own third-grade 
class photo taken in the '30s and counted 
heads. My class had five children more 
than my son’s class has today. True, some 
classes are larger, but it was interesting 
to learn that in this year’s eighth grade 
graduating class, 27 children out of 45 


_ passed the difficult entrance exams for 


Girls’ and Central High. 

Principal Beatrice Chernock, for whom 
the term ‘‘dynamic’”’ seems an understate- 
ment, sets the tone for the school, where 
integration is a creative challenge instead 
of a problem. Negro teachers are not 
assigned to predominantly Negro classes, 
we’ve noticed. More often, just the op- 
posite . . . to the enlightenment of all 
children. A stimulating Home and School 


Association is concerned with city-wide. 


protons, not just Henry School projects. 
Our friends in the suburbs ask about 


ial life. Well , we ‘ve made friends in ek 


she would have used t 
other planets. “Just lil 
my husband (born in 
the way), “except no o. 
they'd do if a Negro | 
‘“‘Do you have any | 
Negro neighbors?”’ is an 
asked. The answer is: n 
they're Negroes. A Neg! 
street has a swimming 
have not yet learned tc 
times worry they mi 
through that formidable 
bor’s dog barks at night, 
whether it’s a white d 
Our neighbors are pe 
pride in their homes as 
gent West Mt. Airy Ne 
out unscrupulous realto 
ing changes that coul 
desirable multi-family d 
big, beautiful homes in 


Now, seven years af 
gan here, our Negro ne 
doctors, educators, lawy 
in fact, outranking our 
educational background 
chosen to move into th 
and more are doing so, 
heavily toward scientist: 
and clergymen, all p 
valuable communit chi 
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> used to ask about life on 
“Just like any party,” said 
orn in South Carolina, by 
»pt no one talks about what 
Negro moved next door.” 
ve any problems with your 
s?’’ is another question often 
ver is: no problems because 
. A Negro family across the 
imming pool. My children 
arned to swim, so I some- 
hey might somehow get 
‘midable fence. Some neigh- 
at night, but we don’t know 
white dog or a black dog. 
‘s are people with the same 
omes as we have. The dili- 
Airy Neighbors group kept 
is realtors and fought zon- 
at could have made un- 
family dwellings out of the 
iomes in our area. 


years after integration be- 
legro neighbors are mostly 
ors, lawyers and judges... 
ting our family average in 
kground. Whites who have 
» into this area (and more 
joing so, we’ve found) run 
scientists, college professors 
, all providing a pretty 
unity climate for our chil- 
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But the question we’ll remember longest 
came from a man we met on the plane as we 
were flying from Omaha to our new home in 
Philadelphia. He was a Philadelphian and 
asked what suburb we’d chosen. We told 
him we’d bought a house in the city . . . in 
West Mt. Airy. “Oh? But have you checked 
the colored situation there?” he asked. 

‘““Yes, we have,” I said, ‘“‘and it’s fine. 
Our block is integrated so our children will 
learn to live with all kinds of Americans. 
Don’t you agree it’s an advantage for 
youngsters to develop an understanding for 
all groups? Makes them at ease no matter 
where their future takes them.” 

After my little speech he grinned, know- 
ing exactly. how I’d twisted his words. 
‘“‘Well,”’ he said, smiling, ‘good luck!”’ 


ERHAPS he’ll read this and know his 
good luck wish for us came true. . . 
that we’re happily settled in a friendly, 
fascinating neighborhood where friendship 
among different groups comes casually and 
naturally... | 
Where one evening I can cheer my hus- 
band on in a close game of ping-pong with a 
Baptist minister friend who is a Negro (the 
close scores, says our minister friend, blast 
forever the happy myth that all Negroes 
are superior athletes!)... 
Where, another day, I can visit a con- 


vent to learn about an exciting experiment- 
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the usual ways .. . through school, through 
my husband’s co-workers in a large corpora- 
tion, plus our Midwestern practice of calling 
on new neighbors. Without taking a com- 
plexion check, I’d guess about half of our 
friends are white, half Negro. 

Recently, we told some suburban friends 
that we’d taken good-natured ribbing one 
night when we were the only whites at the 
birthday party of one of our Negro friends. 
“Qh, what’s an all-Negro party like?” 
asked our suburban guest, in a tone of voice 
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will happen when your children 
ough to marry?” our friends who 
-white areas want to know. We 
you marry the boy next door?” 
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ple often meet their mates), the 
leges have been purposely multi- 
years. And to our children, their 
ssmates at college will not be un- 
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al youth program and the same night go 
with friends to hear a future Jan Peerce at 
a synagogue service... 

Where our good luck produced in our 
children a precociously realistic assessment 
of the human race as Noah asked his big 
brother, ‘“‘What’s best . . . to have brown 
skin or pink skin?” 

Our seven-year-old boy replied, ‘“‘Can’t 
see that the color makes much difference 
.. . I guess it’s just important to have 


skin!” 
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STATEMENT OF 
COMMISSIONER ELEANOR CLARK FRENCH .— 
CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS BEFORE THE 


| a - TEMPORARY STATE COMMISSION ON LOW-INCOME HOUSING 
October 29, 1963 - AT THE BAR ASSOCIATION BUILDING 


The New York Citv Commission on Human Rights is pleased to 
have this opportunity to ints with the Temporary State Commission 
on low income housing, its views and suggestions regarding the nature 
and direction of the state low rent housing program. 

The responsibility of rovernment in meeting the needs of its 
people and serving their general welfare, has greatly expanded during 
this 20th century, and in no area of activity has this role been more 
prover nor more imperative than in the housing field. The obligation 
of government to play a positive role in meeting and uplifting the hous- 
ing needs and standards of its people no longer is subject to challenge 
or debate. We have learned on a dekaea, state and local basis that 
an investment in the housing standards of our people accures to the 
benefit of our schools, our economic growth and the viability of our 
community. A vigorous role by government in the housing affairs of 
our people becomes therefore an investment in the security and well- 
being of our nation. 

This is especially applicable as regards the housing needs of our 
low income fanilies. The unmet needs of these families in terms of 
their dwelling conditions and opportunities directly affect a wide 


range of other social and economic interest and the Temporary State 


Commission has a responsibility to examine these interests closely. 


an Die 


The City Commission on Human Rights believes that the development 
of healthy, democratic communities, racially and economically diversified 
is foremost among the benefits which accrue from an adequate low-rent | 
housing program. We do not, however, believe that the low-rent housing 
program of this state is geared adequately to achieve maximum results 


in this direction. The following comments therefore, seem appropriate: 


The Need for An Adequate Supply of Low Rent Housing 

In terms of the adequacy of supply and production, the state low- 
rent housing program is lagging far behind the needs and demands of our 
low income families. In the City of New York for example, there are over 
200,000 low income families whose housing needs can only be met with 
subsidized low-rent- units. The City is striving continously to meet this 
Challenge supplementing its own subsidy program with an expansive rehabili- 
tation and renewal effort. This struggle to balance the needs of our low- 
income families with the construction of an adequate volume of units de—- 
mands support and cooperation from every segment of government. 

We have drawn heavily upon the resources of the Public Housing 
Administration and our quota of federal funds is now exhausted. 

State assistance for low-rent housing in New York City has been less 
readily available, however, and our effort to keep pace has been seriously 
threatened. During 1960, 61 and 62, for example, the state released funds 
for the construction of only 427 low-rent dwelling units. This diminish- 
ing rate of sumioe, when compared with an annual average of more than 
2,500 state-aided units in prior years seriously jeopardizes the city's 
effort to meet the expanding needs of low-income families. 

The irony of this restrictive State policy during a period of urgent 
need in New York City is further compounded by the fact that the State has 
on hand more than $50,000,000 which could be allocated for public housing. 


= 


The City Commission strongly urges, therefore, that the Temporary 
State Commission join in support of a vigorously accelerated state pro- 


gram which will expand the volume of low-rent dwelling units constructed 


with state aid. 


The Need for Legislative Action 
| The interests of the City Commission on Human Rights in the low 


rent housing program extends far beyond the issue of adequacy in numbers 
and improvement in physical standards. In these days and times, nothing 
demands greater attention and emphasis by government than the dignity and 
self respect of its people and their civil and human right to enjoy full 
equality of opportunity. Low-income families, whose circumstances epito- 
mize economic and often social disadvantage, must receive special atten- 
tion if the goals of dignity, respect and equal opportunity are to have 
true meaning. Central to all of their needs, is a decent home ina 


healthy, democratic environment, free of any barriers of racial or eco- 


nomic limitation. 


In New York City we have demonstrated that the development of 
communities on a free and open basis inures to the benefit of the whole 
city. We have established a legal standard of non-discrimination in 
housing and have moved, through positive planning and affirmative action 


to advance racial and economic diversity in housing. 


The State of New York, through its executive laws and administrative 
standards supports this concept. State-aided housing programs are re- 


quired to promote racial and economic integration as a condition of state 


financial assistance. 


<i 


The City Commission suggests, however, that certain legislative 
housing policies and procedures affecting racial integration warrant 
revision. 

The Neighborhood Preference Law which requires local authorities 
to extend priority to families residing within a one mile radius of a 
project should be repealed. Both the City and State of New York are 
committed to the sdvesiousas of racial and economic integration in hous- 
ing. But the preference law operates in diametric opposition to these 
objectives by impeding racial integration in projects located in or near 
areas which are exclusively white or non-white in character. 

There is an urgent need for legislative authority and support for 
the principle of affirmative action advancing racial and economic 
diversity in housing. The promotion of racial integration in housing 
as a counter effort in the elimination of segregated patterns of living 
requires special effort on the part of housing agencies and officials. 
Such efforts, backed by positive programs, are imperative if thc 
established policies of the State of New York are to be given meaning 
and reality. 

Existing statutory prohibitions against discrimination fail to 
reflect the forward-looking policy that the State already has adopted 
on this issue. In the absence of legislative support, there is con- 
fusion regarding both the responsibility of housing officials to comply 
with state policy and, the legality of their position. The City 
Commission therefore, strongly recommends an expansion of existing housing 
legislation which in recognition of the need to develop healthy, democratic 
communities, gives statutory authority to plan and program for racial and 


economic diversity in housing. 
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The Need for Revision in Current Practices 


The City Commission on Human Rights also recommends a thorough 


review of development costs and administrative procedures affecting 


the feasibility of constructing small projects. The construction of 


small clusters of projects on scattered sitesis a technique that has 


many social advantages. The impact of new project tenants on a neigh- 


borhood is diminished; the creation of a large economically stratified 
body of tenants is avoided. Moreover, vest pocket projects, by size 
and design, can be made to blend into the existing neighborhood and, of 
course, the prospect of racial integration is enhanced. We must move 
beyond the mere advocacy of such techniques, however, and provide the 
state low-rent program with sufficient flexibility to make possible 

the construction of such units on a feasible basis. 

The City Commission on Human Rights also is concerned with the 
matter of attractiveness and design. There is an obvious correlation 
keween the dignity which responsible leadership in government is 
seeking to secure for all its people and the attractiveness of the 
housing developments in which many of these people will reside. We 
believe that low rent housing projects, in order to attract the broadest 
possible cross section of applicants should be dramatically beautiful. 
Public housing, when unattractive and institutionalized in appearance, 
presents a negative image to the public at large. The stigma of 
identification with such developments adds to the enormous burden which 
low income families already carry. When the challenge of blending beauty 


with location and practical design is faced immaginatively, many of the 


social problems attributed to public housing will disappear. 


oa 


In conclusion, the City Commission regards the low-rent housing 
program as an integral factor in our joint efforts to uplift housing 
standards and develope healthy, democratic residential neighborhoods. 
The New York State Low-Rent Housing Program is a vital part of this 
effort and every phase of its administration, including volume of 
production, site selection, project size and design, must be geared 


toward advancing - a pattern of racial and economic diversity in 


housing. 
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1962. and darkness had settled on the 
humid City by the time | got off the bus 


| at West Ninety fourth Street. At the cor 


ner @ Puerto Rican neighbor stopped 
me. “There was some big fight outside 


4 - your house this afternoon.’ 


An icy feeling went through me 


| “What happened?” 


“A Negro woman slapped her kid. 
And a Spanish fellow hit her for it. 
That siarted it. Latinos against Ne- 
Broes. Hundreds of them fighting like 
Crazy.” | 

Our block, | saw then, was strangely 


4 ' empty. The front steps of the brown 


Stone rooming houses usually serve as 


__ bleachers on a summer night, crowded 


to capacity. But now, aside from patrol 
ling policemen, the stoops and side 
walks were empty. 

| waiked, aimost ran, down the street 
and up the front steps of our house. 
Fieeta Mae was in the kitchen dandling 


' our three-month-old daughter on her 


knees. “| went out to empty the gar 
bage,” she reported mildly, “and they 
was throwing bricks and bottles, so | 


| just come on back inside. 


She had. watched the fight from her 
third-floor window. “They was all! col 
ored on one side of the street and all 
Spanish on the other. Women was in it 
too, not just men. They been hollering. 
cursing, throwing things at each other 


ever since six o'clock.’ Some, she re. 
ported, had brandished baseball bats 


and knives. Some used pgarbage-can 
tops for shields. “The police would get 
it stopped. Then it'd a!! staft up again. 
But time it got dark real good, things 
seemed to have quletenéd down.’ 

Bill, my husband, would not be home 
until late. He was at a meeting. Sub- 
ject: Urbain Renewal. — 

| took the baby upstairs, started put 
ting: her to bed. There was a sudden, 
thunderlike noise on the roof. | glanced 
out the window. A policeman ducked 
as a brick hurtied past his head. Then 
what was later called The Battle of the 
Bricks opened up full force. 

During the lull, Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans had called in reinforcements 
from neighboring blocks. They had 
mustered in doorways, rooming-house 
hallways and on rooftops. They also 
had amassed arsenals of bricks from 
a school under construction two biocks 
away. The noise I'd heard was the 
dumping of a sack of bricks on our 
flat roof. 

in this, the third and most violent 
riot of the day, the battle went into a 
new roof-height phase as ammunition 
was hurled through the air high above 
the street. A mob of spectators from 
nearby biocks milled about farther 
down the street, their voices rising in 
a palpable wail of sound. 

A riot call was issued; ten minutes 
later, another. The police commissioner 
appeared on the scene. Squad cars 
filled the street, sirens wailing. Bottles 
and bricks continued to crash down 
through the night. Then as ! stared 
through our louvered shutters | saw a 
line of hetmeted 5 men range along 
their arms. | stayed by the window a 
split second only, for the hands of the 
men seemed to expidde. They held re- 
volvers and they fired round after 
round at our roof. | picked up Jenny, 
ran to the back of the house and put 
her on the floor of a closet, out of the 
line of fire and out of reach of ricochet- 
ing bullets. 


Finally, after shooting off some 50 


rounds above the rooftops, the police 
succeeded in driving the combatants 
down. By 11 o'clock the situation was 
under controi. No one was allowed out. 
A curfew was imposed. The street was 
littered curb to curb with broken bot- 
tles. Several men and a woman had 
been taken off in ambulances. Miracu- 
lously, no one had been killed. 

The next day the newspapers ran 
pictures of policemen crouching for 
cover behind garbage cans and lamp- 
posts, guns in hand. And the headlines 


announced, “Riot on Worst Block in 
ity: 

Ninety-fourth is not, of course, the 
worst biock in New York City. Nor was 
Lighty-fourth the worst, as it was la 
beled by the press when a similar not 
occurred there the summer before 
These slum streets are not unique on 
the Upper West Side. All have the 
Street gangs, narcotics peddiers, pros 
titutes, derelicts and ordinary citizens 
—-wWho live in squalid, violation-ridder, 
often rat-infested furnished rooms. 


Why had we bought a house in this 
neighborhood and moved into it? 

We earn enough to have a pleasant 
home in any of the desirable and 
peaceful surrounding suburbs. But | 
love Manhattan and am overwhelmed 
by a deadly feeling of isoiation at the 
very thought of living in the suburbs. | 
was born and brought up in New York 
City apartments and fully expected to 
live in sarne for the rest of my life 

However, | married an Englishman. 
He was born and brought up in a house 

—a house with four fireplaces. For the 
first years of our marriage we lived in 
a “3 0m apt wt frpl. But despite the 
frpi, my husband continued to regard 
the apt as a transitory form of shelter 
He wanted a house and a hearth of 
his own So we started looking 

in Manhattan, where 1,698,000 peo 

ple live in an area of 22.6 square miles 
private houses are, understandably 
scarce. Indeed, we found there are only 
3,015 singie-occupancy homes ieft 
Most of the ciassic one-family brown 
Stones have fallen victim to the bull 
dozer. And most of those that remain 
on the city’s West Side are owned by 
siumiords, who often pack an entire 
family into each room of the house 
S.R.O.—-Single Room Occupancy - 
has, in these side streets, been trans 
lated as Standing Room Only. 
_ The attractive, one-family private 
houses in Greenwich Village or on New 
York’s “fashionable East Side” are 
owned in the main by successful 
writers, stage and screen stars, pros 
perous physicians. Or they are occu 
pied by lucky long-term owners who 
inherited their houses or bought them 
for a song during the depression. Few 
of these people have any intention of 
seiling——ever. And the handful! of pri 
vate houses that are up for sale cost 
$75,000 to $1 75,000 

it seemed, therefore, that my wish 
to stay in the city and my husband's 
desire to own his own home were in 
compatible, to say the least. | 

Then we heard about the West Side 
Urban Renewal (Continued on page 134) 
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even the laziest person can de, any hour 
of the day. “It is rather like a game. 
Choose one word that you use in your daily 
conversation. Each time you hear your- 


self saying it, automatically straighten up 


and pull in your stomach muscles. Select 
another word for tightening the thigh 
muscles. If you practice this regularly, 
it becomes routine.” 


DINA MERRILL has discovered a few of 
the secrets for subtle make-up. “I use 
face powder lightly. 


Ditto cheek rouge, if 


needed. I like to use a brown eveliner. 
then a black one over that, feathering out 
the edges of beth to the outer corner of 
the eve. to aveid a harsh outline. For eve- 
ning. I use light lipstick over a slightly 
deeper color, applying the base with a 
brush and using a lipstick pencil fer the 
final outline.” 


JEAN SEBERG says that’a woman's hair 
is the first thing that anyone notices about 
her. “| happen te have hopeless hair, and 
1 knew how impertant it is to have it cut 


and styled well. Any woman with dificult . 
hair should go to a very good hair stylist 
who knows how to handle her kind of hair 
so that it will always look well- groomed. 
If women feel that they can't afford it. 
they should resist buving something—- 
perhaps an extra dress—-and use the 
money instead to pay for regular visit~ 
to the hairdresser. The most beautifully 
gowned woman can éasily ruin the pic. 
ture she is trving to create if her hair i« 
not an asset to her appearance.” 
——Rern Drake 
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We Moved to the 


‘“‘Worst Block in Town’”’ 
(Continwed from page 63) 
Plan. Ts Ay ny had been on the 
five years, and was 
go into ation in a matter 


of s, We were told. Part of the plan 
was the rehabilitation of the four- and 
five-story brownstones (now a 
rooming houses) that line the side s 


- b 
a 2. locke ond ol therlipore Wirt Fil 


ail aid owners who wished to i es 
these houses to their former charm and 
dignity. The plan also included construc- 
tion of mew, modern, high-rise baildings 
contaifting cooperatives and tental apart- 
ments. These would be built along the 
avenues and these toe would he backed in 
whole or in part by city, state and federal 
money. Government funds would also be 


allocated to beautify the streets with trees, 
and arcades. 


s gets 
peel and te Viduality to 


bo muld_be ned, 


ar wae sd Meaid be 


} bre ear styles, to retein 
the best of ron past and obtain the best 
of the feture in a ongall, 20-blork area. 

Far more important than this, how- 
ever, was the basic human coneept; there 
was to he planned economic integration. 
Within the chosen 20 blocks there would 
be 1,000 new low-income apartments, 
4,200 new middle-income apartments, and 
2.00 new luxury apartments, There 
would also be ethnic integration. For the 
first time-——according to plan-—N 
Puerto Rican and non-Puerto Rican white 
families would be neighbors in a oma 
section of the city. 

Furthermore, insofar as it could ‘be 
prevented, no families would move fram 
one slam to another. Low-income families 


serve 
throughout America. 
Enthusiastic at enh idea of participat- 


ing im such a plan, and 
being able, Bron all, to own your own 
home in .the 


assumption that 
papaya tee poaepny eg in 


of the 
Sx wal assumption was correct. 


a age 


-at the Adea of 


other 
ly brownstones would 


We little realized then that our child 
pit bo Re eee 
our block, 


kitchen was transformed into a French 
eheckered curtains, an authentic café bar, 


aud a wood-burning 
Ebeesp wa hed beous: gram 


imitive carvings-—and a w 
) ork, 


columned arcade at the 


covered trellis, and a y 
atri 


n individuals could very nearly succeed 
cay naan the entire program. or that 
would fead a grass-roots citi. 

zens’ movement to “Save the West Side 


Urban Renewal Plan.” 


W. were the first family, we have been 
thld, to buy and rehabilitate a brown- 


‘stone ‘in the area merely on the promise 


the plan. We also were told that 
members ‘of the ritv’s Housing and He. 
mt Board referred to ws as 


| the “wie "and indeed. we often felt 


the title was apt. especially during the 
first summer months. when we slept with 
three old doors barricading our bedroom 
windows against gunshots from the gang 
war that went on at night in the rickety- 
fenced hack yards. 

Our heute had been built in 1485, 
and the original iren pipes politely waite: 
until we had signed the fina) papers be- 
fere they began to leak. Walls had to be 
ripped out.in order to install moderna bras< 
plumbing for kitchen and four new bath- 
rooms. More walls were ripped out to 
build a chimney for cea, We moved 
in practically with the plumber, the elec- 
trician, the mason and a brilliant but 
alcpholic man of all ccaslhsdidhie tieiy eane 
of everything else from tilesetting to 


pa ‘tween binges. 
We managed with no trouble at al! to 


ee ee eT ee ee 


paid for it. 
net yet been 


And since the plan had 
aml we could not 


avail ourselves of the special ee 
low-interest loans to be given for n- 
stone rehabilitation, we lived of Jellw. 
tice and hot dogs and handed ——_ 


with marble-topped tables, red- 


pink and white and colonial, with wall-to- 
wall carpeting, Williamsburg a 


lawn. 


eblow-eunal whi te- 
café tables could be set out. .. 4 


s, 


We had d be autiful. spacous, elegant 
Vet homey dre ‘am house in the center of 
4 nightmare block. 


Ou relationship with the street was a | 


limited one while the cold weather lasted. 
We were annoyed bey a cometant barrage 
: - beeen into our garden. We were 

the death of a family of five. 
tiled’ rey umes from a refrigerator in the 
violation-ridden building next to ours. We 
were herrified when, during a local gang 
pia three 22 bullets smashed through our 
front window and lodged in the paneled 
woodwork, 


During those first few months, the 
one Prere. 08.. the block we heer by 
ul, cadawerous-Jook ing 
hired to do odd 


\ dager PS dan water that had pi Me 2 
Phe street was suddenly alive, with 
color, and sound—-vendors selling paper 
cups of syrupcovwered shaved ice; a 
earrousel truck with canned hurdy y 
music drawing spits shrieks of chi 
boys with guitars and bonge drums who 
their summer-long stand en certain 
ee radios on sills of open windows 
: nenstop Spanish rhythas. And 
en BO a midni the treble calls and 
ow of children were replaced by the 


cursing. shouting and brawling 
af ir elders as they returned home from 


pete few non-Puerto Rican 
white veighborr. who hen oman hie brown. 
pression days, gave ¥s wari 

pot ne a the When 
“anyone ai on your stoop. 

hem know it's your 

block as. Nynety- 
fourth a: 30 mentioned 
po on vacation 


One of our 
“B warm 
| | With s 
regents the Coe be 
: afraid of 


ded our sieps. And they greeted us 
in kind—“good evening” or “de seda,” 
as they moved their legs aside or stood up 
to let us pass. We sometimes offered the 
women newspapers to sit on se they would 
not soil their clothes. 
| Although we had not objected to the 
people who relaxed on our front steps, we 
found that by the middle of the summer 
they had responded to our iteness, 
They ceased te sit ov our stoop, always 
greeted us cheerfully frora their own steps 


when we came home in the evening. 
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At times, however especially on re- 
hef-cheeck night -a rather unsavory group 
of men would wee our stoop as a -ile for a 
leer party. My husband then usually went 
oul to ermpts the garbage. carrying a large 

cardboard carton and a heavy- bladed 
(rurkha knife we had hought in Nepal. He 
would swiftly demolish the box with a few 
blows of the knife. Often the toughs 
would admire the villainous-looking weap- 
on and he would let them handle it and 
feel the blade. At other times they evi- 
dently deeided he looked a little peculiar 
and discretion was the better part of valor. 
In any case, they always took the hint and 
moved the party to another stoop. 


But it was the children who really in- 
troduced us to our neighborhood. I had 
optimistically lanted small fir trees and 
iwy in the briek boxes we built in our 
basement areaway. A scrawny six-year-old 
named Carlos promptly. invented a group 
game that might have been called Strip the 
Firs or Yank the Ivy. One day | asked 
Carlos if he would like the job of watering 
the boxes for 25 cents a week. His duties 
would include protecting the plants. Carlos 
was delighted. The watering can became 
his personal states symbol. Throughout 
the summer the trees and ivy flourished, 
well-watered and unmolested. One day as 
| stood at the open window [| saw Carlos 
passing with a small friend. He indicated 
our two brick flower boxes and remarked 
nonchalantly, “Im the gardener at that 
place. | 

( arlos is the leader of the «treet s 
youngest Puerto Riean constituency. José 
is the leader of the preteens. It was he 
whe organized a crew of boys to lift-up a 
Volkswagen and set it down in the center 
of the street, blocking all trathe. It was 
le who conceived the idea of tying a rope 
between car doors on opposite sides of the 
street at night. li was he who «pecialized 
in opening the water hydrant and placing 
empty beer cans on the forcetul jets of 
water, which turned the cans into midget 
missiles shooting across the street. 

At our first meeting José eyed my 
husband suspiciously and, perhaps think- 
ing of that Gurkha knife, asked whether 
he would kill anyone who came into our 
house. Bill replied that he certainly 
wouldn't like to. 

José came around often after that. 
When | answered the doorbell he would 
inform me that he wanted to see “the 
man ; he had “some things to talk over.” 
But when Bill ‘ame down. José would 
merely request a Coke or some candy, One 
evening, however, he blurted out, “Mister. 
you want to make a lot of mones? Turn 
vour basement into a center. Some place 
we ean play dominoes and chess in the 
day and have dances Saturday night. You 
could charge each kid a quarter a week 
Youd make plenty money.” 2 

José and his friends were too young 
io join the street gang. Nor did they have 
any ambition to mom the xroup Known as 
the Young Kings. Thes merely wanted a 
place on the block where they could relax 

amd be safe. A place where they could 
vo without having to face a fight. 

Didnt the schools and churches in 
the area have recreational programs? we 
asked. They did. But José informed 
that they needed a place on their own 
block, for each street had its own gang. 
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ind if he and his friends walked through 
another block at night, they invariably, 
would be set upon on the way home. 

We told José that it would not be 
practical to use our basement as a center. 
But we found a woman on the street who 
was willing--for a three-dollar fee—-to 
supply a room for a Saturday-night party. 
Bill and José then visited several neigh- 
borhood merchants, and José was amazed 
to discover that they were willing to supply 
free Cokes and cookies for the affair. The 
OW nee “ the ty a har offered free ice 
cubes and 
Bill * aged sian out that since he 
was paying the three-dollar “rent,” he 
should te have the privilege of inviting any- 
one he wished. José agreed. And Bill 
invited Clarence Jones, the 12-year-old 
leader of the Negro preteens on the block. 
(larence invited ten of his friend 

The party, with dancing courtesy of 
our portable phonograph, was a great suc: 
cess. It was the first “interracial party” 
given on the street. Others followed evéry 
Saturday night. 

Shortly after this we introduced José 
and Clarence to Fred Johnson, a social 
worker from the Goddard-Riverside Com. 
munity Center. with his help the 
nearby Columbia Grammar School poo! 
was opened for Saturday-morning swim. 
ming sessions fer the children on our 


block, 


W hen the race riot exploded in early 
August, not one of the children or Young 
King teen-agers on our block was involved. 

Kut after the riot they were involved. 
After the riot the Police Athletic League, 
the Youth Board and other city and civic 
groups suddenly took cognizance of the 
fact that our block was a street in trouble. 
They organized a bus to take Puerto Rican 
and Negro families on free ptenics to a 
lake about two hours from New York City. 

The adults refused to participate. 
Hatred swept high after the riot. A dozen 
whicemen of a specially trained Tactical 
Patrol Force patrolled the bleck night anid 
day; but it was claimed on the street that 
people were biding their time and mar- 
shaling their forees, that the “race war” 
between Negroes and Puerto Ricans would 
be continued as soon as the police guard 
was relaxed. In the meantime they cer- 
tainly oe not plan to go on any picnic 


The lakeside bus trip plan undoubted. 
ly would have fallen through if it had not 
been for the kids. Fred Johnson was to 
lead the trips. He had already won the 
children's confidence at the Saturday- 
morning swim sessions. Since no child 
was allowed on the bus without an adult, 
the kids proved a persuasive force against 
the <kepticiam oa cynicism of their par. 
enis, 

It was not always an easy job. Five. 
vear-old Luis tried in vain to persuade his 
mother lo come. Since he has rh father. 
| finally -uggested he try his grandmother 
on Ninety-first Street. That eveging he 
rung our doorbell, very downeast, “She 


won t come either, uch hg, shrungee 


with w cay 
these Puerto Rican wor 


ew can't 
them outa eo see io Race, 


became Luis’ adult for the day. 
(;radually, almost shamefacediy. the 
Puerto Rican and Negro adults began sign- 


ou knew 


ing up tor the outings. The prenies were 
held every two weeks and continued 
through the rest of the surmnmer. Ht was a 
sunple remedial measure. but it had 
Tremendous impact. As young (€ larence 
Jones put it: “Before the riot there was pe 
good understanding between the grownups 
on the block. They had no activities that 
anyhody got to meet anvbody. So every. 
thing staved bad. But after the prenics at 
the lake there was a lot of good under. 
standing. Now things are better than he- 
fore the riot. Thongs are better than thes 
ever been on this street.” 

Things had got better im other re- 
spects as well. Soon after we moved into 

our house we learned there was a block 
abel which had been trying to cope 
with some of the neighborhood problems. 
We joined. A year later Bill was made 
president. The association set up com. 
mittees to work out a liaison with the 
police, the Youth Board, the department- 
of Health and Sanitation. But whenever 
possible, before calling in the “officials.” 
we tried to work out the problem with the 
people concerned. 


The overcrowded removing house rhe XT 
to our brownstone was. for example. one 
of the worst offenders as far as garbage 
disposal was coneerned. Ome day, after 
supplying mvself with candy, T strolled 
past the house and waved as usual to the 
superintendent's two small children. whe 
were not allowed to play in the «treet but 
watched eternally from their eround-floo 
window. To held up the candy. The face- 
disappeared, to be replaced by that of the 
super, He invited me in. 

I entered the shabbily furnished, yet 
tidy, one-room home. The children were 
«hy, but thetr mother flashed a smile and 
got up from a choir where she had been 
<itting. wrapped in a blanket againet the 
drafts. Several men playing cards at the 
family dining table looked up inquiringty. 

t yave the children the candy. ad. 
mired the bundled-up newborn baby and 
then, hesitantly, broached my subject’ to 
the Super, There had heen complaints te 
the block association, | <aid, about garbage 
thrown from the windows of his building. 
Garbage means mice, rats, germs, whieh 
could mean sickness for any of us. I sng- 
gested that if he, with his authority as 
super, would have a word with his tenants. 
the problem could easily he solved. 

The visiting card players, | learned 
later. were among the worst offenders. 
Yet they declared emphatically that only 
the worst pigs would throw slops out the 
window. They offered to help the super 
spread the word that henceforth any tenant 
would be thrown out tf he did not dispose 
of his garbage in a manner more tradi 
tional to itv living. Within a few werks 
no more gurlage was being thrown from 
the windews of that house. 

This incident rflastrated a principle 
that proved tae lf over and Over. Almost 
everyene on the block responded to polite. 
ness -the same sectal amenities and subtle 
manner of suggestion vou would use in 
making a tairly embarrassing request of a 
triend of business associate, 

We were alse able to make some inv 
pact wpon other problems. The radio 
blarers were persuaded that they could 
enjoy their programs equally well if the 
radios were kept indoors and played at 


~ 
Peerriyial) <csagried. beewes ds Aria? AUHTS Werte 
Hscouraged from. using the roel c= died 
AWAN-. plavgrotwods and I, iithefield. { he 
Peltor took a firey hand in the~ oratter after 
the ate ad booed at a young man wes found 
ona rooltop cont Ninetieth Street He baa! 


berets sdret.) 


‘yy 
. vears went by. Our street had be- 
‘nie a quieter, more pear eful block. 
But whatever miner ray 
have had were merely a holding operation, 
we felt. until that long-awaited day when 
the West Side Urban Renewal Plan went 
inte operation. 

The plans, we were constantly being 


sij¢'a ¢'=-¢" Wwe 


told, were at last being completed. Then 
there were more meetings. More discus 
sions. “More resolutions. More — pro- 


erastination, 

I remember a conversation | had one 
evening with Clarence’s mother. She is 
bringing up three boys-—on a relief check. 
“This urban plan is the only chance | see 

w my family to live in a decent place. 
Last night my Donald is sitting on the 
stoop minding his own business. Ten 
years old. And some bum comes up and 
propositions him to start selling dope to 
the other kids at school. I'm hoping for 
this urban plan. But | don't know if it 
will ever come off. Once you get people 
profiting out of the misery. they fight hard 
to keep what they got. The politicians are 
half the trouble. That's why Harlem’! 
never change. It suits too many politicians 
and crooked landlords.” 

Her words, as it held 
hitter truth. a 

Slumlord. had «a fine money-making 

situation in the side-street rooming houses. 
Loder the present system, lates fall ax the 
building deteriorates: vet the slumlord’- 
prohit. continue despite the «tate of de. 
terioration. [tn fact. with the population 
explosion. the. housing <hortage and the 
flow of Puerto Ricans and Southern 
Negroes inte the eity. the profits in slums 
had hoomed. Many landlords in this 20 
block area were charging more per square 
foot of slum space than Park Avenue mil- 
honaires were paying in Manhattan's high- 
est-rent luxury apartments. But if the 
plan passed. no overcrowded, run-down 
rooming houses would be allowed in the 
20 blocks. Landlords who refused to com- 
ply with the new, stringent rezoning and 
rehabilitation regulations would be re- 
quired to sell their rooming houses to the 
city or to private individuals or builders 
who would renovate the houses in accord- 
ance with the plan. If a landlord refused 
to sell, the city would condemn bis build- 
ing and take it over. 

The majority of slumlords, needless 
lo say, were against the plan. So were a 
few would-be neighborhood politicians. 
whose motives we thought less than pure. 
They were not politicians in power, but 
their only hope for power lay in the per- 
petuation of the low-income, minority- 
group constituency of the side streets. 
Quietly they formed « spate of organiza- 
tions, often consisting of litthe more than 
a letterhead: am! they passed resolution 
after resolution that if adopted by the 
city’s Housing and Redevelopment Board, 
would have wrecked the plan. 

But there were also many responsible 
individuals and neighborhood institutions 

. churches. social agencies, minority in 


turned out. 


whe had serious reseration- 
about the plan They argued that since 
three population of the 20 blocks was pre- 
ponderantly prmraor. the number of low. 
income apartments planned for the area 
should be proportionately high. These 
groups had already achieved a 150 per 
cent inerease over the admittedly low ULUE 
low-income units originally planned. ; 

Now some of these organizations pro- 
that the number of low-income | 
apartments be increased still) further to | 
2.500, with more extreme groups sikinn'| 
for 5,000 to 6,000. At first hoe this | 
last figure seemed fair, since of the 6,300! 
tenants in the area who would have to be | 
relocated, about 4,700 were low-income. 
But although the plan did attempt to pro- 
vide for the improvement of every family’s 
housing conditions, its point and purpose 
was not to rehouse within the 20 blocks all 
its present residents. To do this would 
only serve to create another concentration 
of standardized, low-income public-housing | 
projects. 

New York's newly appointed la 
first) Commissioner of Relocation, « bil 
liant 33-year-old Puerto Rican, n 
Badillo, expressed it succinetly: “We are | 
building a neighborhood that is going to 
last for at least fifty years. A preponder. 
ance of new low-income housing would | 
only mean a low-income ghetto for the 
next fifty years. And not only housing, 
hut also schools, publie facilities and com. 
munity groups would be limited almost 
automatically and almost entirely to Puerto 
Rican and Negro families. What we plan 
is to bring about a balanced neighborhood | 

for the first time in the history of New | 
York City.” 

Bill and |, needless to say. agreed 
with Commissioner Badillo. We wanted | 
a fair number of low-rental apartments, 
lat not so many that they would “sink the | 
ship.” High- and middle-income families | 
were essential not only to the idealistic | 
ant suciolugical aspects of the plan, but 
also to its financial feasibility. Of the 
$211,.900,000 needed for the West Side 
l'rban Renewal Plan, $27,600,000 was to 
he allocated by the federal, state and city 
governments. All the reat—$184,300.000 

‘must come from private investors. 

The new high-income rental apart- 
ments would mean full tax-paying prop- 
erly oo as the city was c ¥ ‘ 
The middle-income apartments would mean 
partially tax-paying . But if the 
proportion of low-income housing were 
greatly increased and thereh > out 
the potential investors and bui for 
high. and middle-income housing, the city, 
we were told, might well find it economi- 
cally unfeasible to proceed. 


ihitZiatietts 


posed 


; we learned that on the l]th of 
June, 1962, the final fate of the West Side 
Urban Renewal Plan would he decided. 
The plan was to come up before New 
York City’s Board of Estimate on that 
date. If the board passed the plan and 
allocated the money needed, the renewal 
program would finally go into effect. 

But the board could just as easily turn 
the plan down. The hoard is an elected 
body: it is not immune to political pres 
sure. And at the IIth hour full-scale 
pressure was suddenly applied. 

Sound trucks went through the 20. 
block area, blaring their message in Span- 


Se 


| Weld, “Playmate 
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beuncing spring 
action keeps 
baby sefe 


and amused. 
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COSMETICS? 


If your skin 1s sensitive 
and easily irritated, 
don't let unsightly 
blemishes spoil your 
beauty. Doctors know 
that many sensitive 
skin rts lems are 
caused by cosmetic: ; 
that dyes in lipstick 
can dry the lips; that 
heavy textured make- 
up can cause bumps 
and enlarged pores. 
that eye makeup and 
nail polish can cause 
irtaated eyelids; that perfumes in cosmetics 
can cause Skin irritation, watering ¢yes, run- 
ning nose. Doctors call these conditions 
“allergy.” and often recommend gentie AR-EX 

a eh pe Cosmetics. 
If you have skin problems that may be somes 
O8- 


Meny women Nave alter 
oe Gio OF mane coematien. 


by cosmetics, try AR-EX Hypo-Aller 
metics. They omit over 
sixty common irritants 
and allergens, yet areas 
glamorous as t are . 
safe. Ask for AR-EX 
Cosmetics at your fa- 
vorite drug or depart- 
ment store. 
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"BUY U.S. 
SAVINGS BONDS 


And You tavest te A Sefer, Sounder Pu- 


This wonderful 3}-way 
action of Dr. Scholl's 
Zino-peads makes it 
needless for you ever 
to suffer from 
happy.-geta J 
box today! _ 


D: Scholls 
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NEW YORK CITY HC 
SUMMARY OF PR 


| UNDER CO 
PROJECT DATA IN FULL OPERATION AND, 
PARTIAL O 


NUMBER OF PROJECTS 106 


NUMBER OF BUILDINGS —s 
NUMBER OF APARTMENTS 119,482 20, 
ESTIMATED POPULATION 471,185 75, 


COMPARATIVE POPU 


STATE TOTALS 
DELAWARE 446,292 
VERMONT 389,88! 
WYOMING 330,066 
NEVADA 285,278 
ALASKA 226,167 


aac 


HOUSING AUTHORITY 
PROJECT STATISTICS _ 


ER CONSTRUCTION IN PLANNING 
AND/OR AND/OR TOTALS 
TIAL OPERATION PARTIALLY UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
32 


29 167 

175 108 1,754 
20.97! 14,639 155,092 
75,886 52.397 599,470 


)PULATIONS (1960 CENSUS) 


CITY TOTALS 


JERSEY CITY. N. J. 276,101 
COLUMBUS. OHIO 471,316 
LOUISVILLE. KY. 390,639 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 439,170 
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AGENCIES PROVI 
IN PREPARATION OF PLAN & PR 


| NEW YORK CITY HC 


BOROUGH PRESIDENT CITY PLANNING DEPART 


Makes recommendations ti lhe COMMISSION OF HIGh 
ee ey Office of technical controls, Streel syste, 
a on advise of Commurmty re-mapping ard 30/109, CLOSU1GS, WIQLBS ¢ 
antung Boards. public tmprovernmerus. Paving arr 
° ° Sle 
Topo Bureau re streelopenings ¢ . } 
closings, street wiclenings and parammareammednes ~ 
Jixing of legal grades, lo CRC for MCeSSULy 402L/0G, 
preparation of map Changes. exceptions and changes fo 
4oning Resolulron. 
Community Renewal Progtan, } a 
| counmeas Sforls Co oblatn DEPARTMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF commmurly approval of proposed 
REAL ESTATE developments. ir tae, 
Sale of Cily-owrned properly . 
lo Gulhotlly Jot Aousing 
Pulpos|es 
“ DEPARTMENT OF TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT < 
Lease of pryect space lo Propose changes in street system Staffing and fur 
Ofer Cily agencres, Such as as lo offecton ya iffic. set pron se 
Boatd of £d. Dept.of Health . projects. 


oe 


CITY PLANNING 
Public Heating ; appt 


BOARD OF f 
Public Hearing ; app 


DVIDING ASSISTANCE 
PROJECT FOR PUBLIC 


'Y HOUSING AUTHORITY |] 


HOUSING 


DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT 

OF HIGHWAYS OF PUBLIC WORKS OF WATER SUPPLY, GAS 

reel pe QC2TIS, Cdeguacy of sewers, AND ELECTRICITY 

s, widths and legal grades, A'sconmimance, (e-Louling ; 

ving — of of sewer lines. prema Bi Bom go pe 
HOUSING ¢ REDEVELOPMENT 

; : : : BOARD 
Neighbothood Conservation an; 

ARTMENT OF HEALTH DEPARTMENT OF PARKS prepare amet bo 

th cenlecs and clinics Operation of parks ¢playgrowss of offocts fo obfain comumurily qgorova/ 

» housing projects. tn houstrg projects. of proposed Mevelopment. 

2TMENT OF WELFARE BOARD OF EDUCATION BUDGET DIRECTOR 

9 anid furrding of childreas Galegua Of existing and planed Goproval of pudlic improvements, 

+ aged centers 72 housing school facilities. Lease of space commutity factlilies tr housing 

‘Ss: in housing projects lo Board for projects reguiting Cily staffand/or 

school pusposes. funds. 


AANNING COMMISSION 
ring ; approval of Plan ¢Projed” 


= 


ARD OF ESTIMATE 
ting ; approval of Plant tProject 
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EMERGENCY COMMITTES for MORES LOW-RUNT HOUSING 
orsanized by 
Citizens! Housing and Planning Council of New York, Inc. 


20 WiST hOth STREET New York, N.Y. 10018 
Longacre 3-5990 


Executive Director 
Eleanor Vaughan — 


Chairman 
Paul ‘ yee ‘Keefe 


January 2, 196i 


STATEMENT ON THE STATUS OF THE 
STATE LOW-RENT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The current rent strikes in Harlem give the concomi- 
tant slow-down in the State-subsidized low-rent housing program 
the most serious ethical, social and political ramifications. 


As the NEW YORK TIMES put it editorially on December 27: 


While Building Code enforcement is a mst, the supply 

of new housing nust be increased to replace the tenements .. 
A continuance of Federal and state support is necessary 

if the rookeries - and threatened rent strikes are to be 


abolished. 


It is in the light of the overwhelming and growing 
need to build as much additional low-rent housing as quickly 
as possible that the ECMLRH has arranged the meeting with 
State Conmissioner James Wm. Gaynor on Monday, January 13the 
We have inivormed Mr. Gaynor that at this meeting we shall not 
be concerned with the status of particular projects in the so- 
called "administrative pipeline". Our interest will center 
on whatever policies have resulted in a situation where the 
New York City Housing Authority has received no State funds 
to develop housing so far this fiscal year and only a minuscule 
amount in the three previous years of his administration. 


Through your participation as an enlightened and 
concerned citizen, we seek to find out specifically from 
Mr. Gaynor: 


le What he ‘Aas done with the funds voted by the people 
of New York State to build new low-rent housing and to 
rehabilitate old tenements into livable shape. 


Ce Whether he expects to release any loan funds to 
New York City before the close of this fiscal year 


Dus 
(i.e., before March 31, 196)). 


36 What he. is going to do during the coming fiscal 
year to expend already available low-rent housing fundse 


Bs As the State's most knowing and most responsible 
housing official, what future low-rent housing policy 
and financing source does he plan to recommend to his 
executive officer, Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller. 

Does he, for example, expect to recommend new bond and 
subsidy issues in 196: to continue and expand the con- 
ventional low-rent program or will he confine his re- 
commendations to substitute, untried methods for meeting 
the housing needs of the City's low-income people. 


Se Whether he will consider the State low-rent housing 
program as an essential housing resource to permit urban 
renewal to go ahead and therefore release funds for hous- 
ing projects located outside of designated urban renewal 
areas. 


Because the administrative and financing procedures 
governing low-rent housing are hignly-complex matters, sub- 
ject to statistical manipulation and administrative maneuver, 
the following background information has been assembled for 
your review prior to the meeting with Mr. Gaynor. The source 
of most of the information is the New York City Housing 
Authority. 


Ls The following are the procedural steps under which 
the State Housing Commissioner grants low-rent development 
funds to New York City: 
a. The New York City Housing Authority selects 
a tentative site for a low-rent project and 
applies to the State Housing Commissioner for 
permission to study the suitability of that site. 
The Authority may not incur any site study_and. 
planning expenses until such permission has been 
obtained. 


De The State Commissioner approves the Authority's 
request to study a tentative site. 


Ce The Authority makes the site study, formally 
recommends a project to the State Commissioner on 
that site, and requests financial assistance for 
its developmente The application for loan funds 
at this stage includes details as to number of 
units, amenities, cost estimates, estimated bud-= 
get, school facilities, tenant relocation facili- 


ties, etce 


~~ 3- 


de The State approves or disapproves the applica- 
tion for financial assistance. 


e. If the State approves, the State and the Auth- 
ority sign a loan and subsidy contract. 


In addition to the above procedural steps related 
to the State, there are of course concurrent procedures re- 
lated to the City - such as City Planning Commission and 
Board of “stimate approvals. 


2. At the time “™r. Gaynor assumed office (January l,j 
1959) , he had available $75 million in fresh loan funds 
voted in the election the previous November, plus. what- 
ever relatively small amounts remained from previous 
bond issues. 

Today, according to Mr. Gaynor's own statement to 
the ECMLRH, approximately $66 million low-rent housing 
funds remain uncommitted. : 


3. There are no legal restrictions on the amount of 
loan fuhds out of the total available which the State 
Commissioner may release in any one year. However, 

loan funds are tied to subsidy funds. By law, the State 
can increase the amount it spends to subsidized low-rent 
housing by no more than $2.5 million in any given year. 


The loan-subsidy tie-in means that the “tate can 
effectively lend a maximum of about $55 million of avail- 
able low-rent housing money in any single year. At 
current land acquisition and construction costs, %55 
million is enough to develop about 3000 apartments. 


he When Mr. Gaynor became Commissioner, applications 
by the New York City Housing Authority for about $30 
million were on his deske These applications had been 
processed and developed by his predecessor. Mr. Gaynor 
-sSigned contracts within three months to commit these 


fundse 


After the initial approvals, however, Mr. Gaynor 
has entered into loan and subsidy contracts with the 
Wew York City Housing Authority for a total of only 


38 million worth of development funds for new low- - 


rent projects. he breakdown is as follows by years -: 
and number of units: 


9 


ae | 


Fiscal Year Ending Number of Units 
7 


3/ 31/7 60 

3/31/61 130 
3/31/62 222 
3/ 33/63 O 


Total 27 


The total of lh27 units approved for development 
over a four-year period contrasts with the release of 
loan funds to New York City by Mr. Gaynor's predecessor 
at an average annual rate large enough to develop 2,500 
apartments. Had the rate been continued by Mr. Gaynor, 
all available loan funds would have been committed by 
early 1962, and a bond issue to refill the emptied pub- 
lic housing coffers would have been required in the 
November, 1962, elections. 


be Mr. Gaynor claims that he has released or, in the 
near future, plans to release some $8 million in loan 
funds to the City - or more than the $75 million authorized 
for the entire State in the 1958 election. For example, 
in a letter to the WORLD TELEGRAM, dated November 6, 
1963, Mre Gaynor wrote: "The New York City Housing Auth- 
ority will have received (during his administration) over 
$8 million in development funds" by the end of the 
current fiscal year. He also stated in the same letter, 
"This year the Housin:, Authority's requirements for new 
projects and additional funds will total $39,420,000." 


The New York City Housing Authority cannot interpret 
either the $8, million or the $39 million figure. Its 
records show receipt of commitments for the following 
loan funds since 1959: 


Date Amount (in millions) 
Jan. - March 1959 (as above) ~ $30.0 
Dec., 1960 (Douglass Addition) 2.0 
March, 1962 (Bronx River Addition) 343 
Various amendments to previous contracts 729 
Contracts to be amended = 
Total WL fe 3 


Since Mr. Gaynor uses the words, “will have", 
in describing the amounts to be committed to the Authority by 
the end of this fiscal year, presumably the $39 million 
figure represented loan applications he expected to approve 
between November 6, 1963, and March 31, I96h. 


However, the most recent communications from 
Mr. Gaynor to the Housing Authority reveal no such intention. 


ed 
i am 


His letter to Commissioner William Heid of December 16, 1963, 
states that he is reserving an aggregate of about $25.7 
million (not $39 million) to develop three projects for which 
the Authority had been secking funds. However, the conditions 
attached to his tentative, conditional reservation are such 
that the Authority cannot possibly meet them. (These condi- 
tions will be discussed later.) 


6e ‘The Housing Authority alleges that Mr. Gaynor 
has been deliberately husbanding low-income housing 
funds. However, this has been difficult to prove for 
several reasons? 


; Qe Mr. Gaynor, rather than rejecting loan appli- | 
cations outright and in formal, official fashion, | 
has followed the administrative practice of "de- : 
ferring," "holding," or giving "conditional approval" | 
to the Authority's requests. 


Incidentally, this was the same administrative 
practice followed by the federal Public Housing 
Administration with respect to the federal low- 
rent program during the period of the Hisenhower 
administration in Washington, to wit: The federal 
Housing Act of 1949 provided enough funds to develop 
some 812,000 low-rent units, nation-wide. It was 
the intent of the Act's bi-partisan sponsors that 
those funds would be used up within four or five 
yearse However, more than 10 years later, when the 
present PHA Commissioner Marie McGuire took office, 
funds to support 100,000 units of the original 
812,000 remained vnexpended. Responding to the 
directive of Congress in the 1961 Housing Act, 

Mrs. McGuire took immediate steps to approve 
applications being held in abeyance and to encourage 
local housing authorities to submit new applications. 
The result is that the old 1919 housing funds have 
finally now been virtually all uscd up, and to 

keep the federal building program going, Congress 
must in 1964 authorize additional funds. 


De The Housing Authority, having been informally 
apprized of Mr. Gaynor's generally negative attitude 
toward the conventional low-rent program, has not 
been submitting the number of loan applications it 
might otherwise have. This makes the difference 
between projects applicd for and projects approved 
seem relatively small. In other words, whatever 
“administrative pipelino" figure is under discussion 


Be ee 


at any given time is not necessarily viable, in 
terms of the Housing Authority's assessment of the 
low-rent housing need and its ability to plan and 
execute.projects. The Authority arguss that it has 
exercised self-disipline in the demands it has made 
upon the State Division because it has not wished 
to incur the administrative expenses involved in 
preliminary site selection studies and applications 
for loans or to arouse the hope of the people 

that housing would be built when it was reasonably 
certain that the State would find some excuse for 
"deferring" or "rejecting" its application. 


Therefore, at this point, the "administrative 
pipeline" contains only about 2645 units. These 
represent the units awaiting final State approval 
or disapproval, plus those which the Authority con- 
siders were rejected for specious reasons and which 
lt expects to continue to go after. Still outside 
the official pipeline is at least one project which 
has already received City Planning Commission and 
Board of 4“stimate approval and "any number of good 
sites'' which the Authority contends it would put 
into the pipeline were there any possibility of 
obtaining State approval. These withheld sites, 
‘mostly in ethnically-mixed neighborhoods", ré- 
present in toto about 10,000 units. 


Ce Many of the negotiations between the State 
Division and the Housing Authority with regard to 
loan contract approvals have been carried out in an 
informal manner, sometimes by the lower echelons 
of both institutions and sometimes through the 
intermediary of the New York City Housing and Re- 
development Boarde Under ordinary circumstances, 
when both parties are working toward a common goal, 
much of this is normal, good administrative prac- 
tice which serves to cut out the red tape of for- 
mal, protracted negotiations between agencies. 


However, because the details of negotiations 
between the Authority and the State Division have 
not always been crystallized in writing, they have 
become matters of hearsay, rumor, and subsequent 
argumentatione 


The reasons behind Mr. Gaynor's failure to develop 
and continue a maximum-sized low-rent huilding program for 
New York City can for the most part be only guessed at since 


= (= 


at no time has he stated vublically that he disapproves in 
principle with the program he is caarged to administer. 


Early in his administration, according to officials 
of the Housing Authority, Mr. Gaynor did make it known that 
he felt that New York City had been getting an unequitable 
share of the limited low-rent housing loan funds. tnis is 
admittedly correct, if one assumes an equal housing crisis 
throughout the State. Nearly all funds had indeed been coming 
into the City. The reason, however, was certainly not one 
of discrimination in favor of New York City. Getting upstate 
communities to use the State low-rent program has always been 
a problem. Those relatively few upstate cities interested in 
building publically-owned housing in any quantity prefer the 
federal programe From the point of view of the community, 
the latter is cheaper because it requires no matching funds. 
Thus, according to Housing Authority officials, Mr. Gaynor's 
first period in office was marked by unsuccessful efforts to | 
get some State low-rent housing money out upstate. Meanwhile, 
he merely "stalled" on applications in process from the City. 


| Mr. Gaynor has, however, recently put into writing 
a definite policy, the results of which willbe, according 
to Housing Authority officials, effectively to end the Stato 
program. His letter to New York City Housing Commissioner 
William Reid, dated Vecember 16, 1963, in which he states he 
is reserving some $25.8 million for four New York City pro- 


jects, states: 


eeewe believe it is poor policy to finance slum clearance 
with housing collars requiring 50 ycar loan and subsidies 
when capital grant financing is available for that pur- 
pose and is far less costly to the taxpayer... 


spelling out the above, ‘Ir. Gaynor indicatcs he 
will grant State funds only to those low-rent projects located 
in urban renewal areas, where they are eligible for land write- 
downs, and ovon in those areas will hold State approval until 
precise land write-downs for particular parcels of land have 
been cstablished. He also conditions his approval upon the 
charging of all relocation and demolition costs against urban 
renewal (iece, federal funds) instead of against housing (i.e.;, 
State funds), and upon the Authority's ability to meet certain 
deadlines in mecting the above conditions. 


Mr. Gaynor's position secms to us to be completely 
untenable: 

If Title I urban renewal is to be a viable instru- 
ment, there must be a housing resource for the displaced low- 
income families moved out of urban renewal arease It is one 


; 
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function of the low-rent housins vcrogram to provide the housing 
into which to move those familics. Some of it therefore must 
be placed outside cf designated urban renewal areas, available 
for occupation before urban r newal clearance beginse 


So far as long-range public housing policy is con- 
cerned, the charging of certain costs to the housing or the 
urban renewal dollar is a procedural and bookkeeping matter. 
Taxpayers pay the moncy in the end whether it goes out in 
the form of land write-downs or is financed as part of housing 
development costs. Itt would probably be preferable if public 
housing financing could enjoy the land write-down benefits 
Similar to those enjoyed by Title I urban renewal, but this 
would require changes in the present statutes. 


The condition that precise land write-downs be ob-= 
tained prior to the execution of a loan contract for a given 
project is impossible. Experience with the West Side Urban 
Renewal project shows that it takes five or six years for a 
project to reach this stages; even so, the City does not yet 
have the West Side land write-downs parcel by parcel. 


Charging the costs of demolition and relocation 
for a State housing project against the federal urban reneow- 
al progrem may or may not even be legally possible. This 
condition is now being examined by the federal urban renewal 
administration in Washington. 


by 
Eleanor Vaughan 
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FOR RELEASE A.M. PAPERS CITY OF NEW YORK 
MONDAY, JANUARY 6, 196) OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner today made the following statement: 


"Access to decent housing is a right which belongs to all. Slums and 
slum conditions constitute a shame and a reproach, not just to our City but te our 
country and sense of humanity. 

The eradication of slums and slum conditions is a constant and urgent 
challenge. We need to make continuous and ever-increasing progress on this front, 
using every possible device within the power of government and the community. But 
no waving ef a magic wand will do it. No one formula, program, law or approach 
will accomplish it. 

The fact is that slum conditions vary widely in their origin and in 


their manifestations. In seme cases the slumlord is chiefly at fault, exploiting 

human misery for squalid profit. In other cases, the lamilord is only marking time 
until he can sell his property, or get rid of it -=- and the responsibility for it. 
Frequently, enah: landlerds make themselves hard to find, to escape process servers, 


or tenants demanding heat or light or plumbing repairs. In still other cases 9 some 


of these slum conditions are the fault of some tenants or neighborhood vandalism. 
Basically, the problem embraces over 3,000 old-law tenements, built 

prior to 1900 and many other old buildings housing over a million people. And the 

people are poer -- the peerest in our City. The sad fact is that there isn't enouch 


decent housing for our poor people at rents they can afford. Many impoverished 
families have eome to our City in recent years. And all our housing has gotten older. 
We have made headway by a vast amount of new construction and rehabilitation. There 
has been a net increase of approximately 300,000 new units and approximately 50,000 
housing units have been rehabilitated within the last 10 years. But the old hous ing 
has gotten steadily worse. Landlord negleet has made much of it squalid slums. 

. Mest of these buildings should and must come down eventually. They must 


be replaced by decent housing at rentals that the present inhabitants can afford. 


Moreover, when these buildings come down, the present inhabitants must have decent 


errr tee 


housing to which to move. Teday such housing is not available, despite the 61,000 
units of low-income housing we have built in the last ten years. While we are moving 
ahead with new construction and urban renewal, minimal conditions of decency in these 
present buildings must be induced and enforeed as long as people must occupy them, 
This is a matter of the highest urgency. 

This is the background against which we have been working to encourage 
and force landlerds to remedy violations and slum conditions in this ever-age, 
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ebselescent, deteriorated housing. We have been working at it diligently. We 


have been making progress. We must make much more. 


On June 7th of last waht I set in motion an intensified attack on 
slum conditions. As the year-end approached, I directed the Housing Executive 
Committee to conduct a thorough review of the progress made to date as a result of 
the programs promulgated on June 7th, and to present for my consideration a range 
of "next steps" which might be taken. 

The review was made. We have used these months to sort out am try 
out these aggressive techniques, in accordance with my June 7th directives 
(1) cyclical inspections, (2) the new Receivership Law, (3) the Spiegel Law in 
welfare cases, (l;) rent reductions as a means of inducing the removal of code viola- 
tions, and (5) Vacate Orders in the case of buildings with conditions so far deter- 
iorated as to constitute not shelter but a menace to health and life. 

The cyclical inspections are cellar-to-roof, room-by=room and bleck=by- 
block inspections in deteriorating areas, carried out by the Buildings Department 
on a periodic basis without waiting for complaints. 

The new Receivership Law gives us the authority, for which we fought 
in the State Legislature for four leng years, to apply to the courts for the right 
to step in and restore acceptable standards of health and decency in buildings in 
which landlord neglect has allowed htt Grab to deteriorate beyond the point of 
livability. Under court order, the City then has the right to collect the rents, 
from which the City 's expenses in making the repairs are to be met. 

The Spiegel Act, another law which the State Legislature emacted recent- 
ly upon the strong recommendation of the City Administration, autherizes the Welfare 
Department to withhold payment of rents in accommodations housing Welfare clients, . 
when those accommodations are hazardous to life or health. 

These weapons have preyed themselves to be highly potent. Each of 
these weapons has been shown to be suited to a particular circumstance, and effect- 
ive to a substantial degree. 

It is incontrovertible that we have made much progress with these and 
other devices. 

Cyclical inspections have taken place in five areas -= Harlem, East 
Harlem, Bedford-Stuyvesant, South Bronx and Jamaica. A total of 6,829 buildings 
and over 40,000 apartments have been inspected. Over 71,,000 violations have been 


filed; 1,250 buildings have been referred for court action; and 550 buildings have 


been referred for rent reductionse 
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Under the new Receivership Law, over 260 buildings have been re- 
viewed for receivership. The Commissioner of Real Estate has been appointed re- 
ceiver for 13 of those buildings, and we have secured full compliance in 36, The 
remaining buildings are in various stages of compliance or processing. 

The Spiegel Act has been invoked by the Commissioner of Welfare in 
over ,000 cases since its enactment. 

The Buildings Department in 1963, has referred over 1,500 buildings 
centaining 22,000 apartments to the Rent and Rehabilitation Administration fo: rent 
rélubtiona. In more than 65% of theseapartments, code compliance was achieved. 

The Department of Relocation has received vacate orders for 6) build- 


ings declared hazardous and has relecated over 3W2 families. These buildings 


have been boarded up by the Department of Real Estate, 

Along with the review of recent achievements, the Housing Executive 
Committee prepared and presented for my consideration a range of plans, programs 
and forward steps. I have been studying these overthe past several weeks, and 
holding the necessary consultations with the Budget Director, the Corporation 
Ceunsel and housing and related agencies. 

I can today announce the first of the steps to be taken. I will 


have a further announcement in a few days, as soon as other of the plans and 


proposals have been finally checked out. 


In general, we must step up the pecketbook attack on the slumlord, 
But the time has also come for the punitive approach to be intensified. I mean 
cede enforcement through stepped-up court prosecution of violations. 

Te this end, I have directed the fellowing steps: 

le I will seek the cooperation ef the senior administrative judges 
of our courts te secure the establishment of special housing courts in the Bronx 
and Queens, similar to those in Manhattan and Brooklyn, to handle housing and 
health violations. I will ask them also to help establish standards of stiffer 
penalties, including jail sentences, for acts tantamount, in my judgement, to 
criminal neglect. 


- more = 
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e. The Law Department will step up the pressure for maximum 
justifiabie fines, and where warranted, jail sentences in the case of 
violations affecting safety or health. The Law Department is. also prepared 
to handle and press an expanded number of receivership proceedings as the 
properties are processed by the Buildings Department and the Real Estate 


Department. 
3. Iwill press for action by the State Legislature, as I have for 


the past five years, to establish minimum fines and jail terms for such housing 


violations. 


4. During the past six months we have substantially increased the 


inspectional force of the Buildings Department, in order to make possible 


eyclical inspections and more effective enforcement of the housing laws. I have 


just authorized the immediate expansion of the inspectional force of the Buildings 


Department by 35 men. 
5. As a result of the great expansion of inspections by the Buildings 


Department, a bottleneck has developed in the Department's electronic processing 


system which handles violations; I am authorizing the expansion of the electronic 


processing staff so that. the present interval between the reporting of a violation, 


its inspection and its recording by the bisctrontc processing equipment and the 
dispatch of a notice of violation to the owner, will be a matter of days instead, 

as at present, of weeks. The speed-up of processing will accelerate the 
repair of slum conditions. 

6.. I have also authorized increased personnel for the Receivership 
section of the Real Estate Department, which, with the staff expansion in the 
Buildings Department , and with the emphasis on increased receivership actions in 
the Law Department, will enable us to double the number of receivership actions 
instituted and to cut down substantially the interval between the referral of a 
building for receivership and the time of.presentation in court. 

7. Although the receivership program is an excellent one, there are 
many cases in which it cannot be invoked. Thus, there are some slum tenements 


So run down and so structurally unsound, that receivership proceedings are. 


totally inapplicable. In the case of such buildings, we will expand the use of 


vacate orders » under the terms of the local law passed by the City Council, upon 


my recommendation, earlier this year. Thus, the Building Department would order 


the vacating of this type of building and, if the owners desire to rent the 


apartments again they must, in addition to remedying the violations, reimburse 
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the City for relocation costs; the relocated tenants will continue to have . 
the prior right of return to choad buildings after the buildings have been 
restored to safe and livable condition. 

8. Even the combination of all the measures nee to above will 
not. meet every slum situation. There will be cases where certain essential 
services are so lacking as to constitute a major threat to the public health; 
for example, where no heat and hot water are being furnished ; where sewage has 
backed up into the basement, where there is no electricity because the landlord | | 
has failed to pay the electric light bill -- or where there are rats. In all 
such cases, a device must be provided to insure the safety and health of the 
tenants....yet one that will not require the City to pay for housing services 
to some of its citizens merely because the landlord has failed or is failing to 
provide them. Consequently, I have directed the preparation of legislation to 
be submitted to the State Legislature to provide that where the Commissioner of 
Health certifies that a condition exists which is a pertea danger to public 
health and where a majority of tenants agree to pay their rents into a fund to 
be used for the correction of these conditions, the tenants be legally authorized 
to deposit their rents for this purpose; the Real Estate Department would 
furnish these absolutely necessary services and the City would be recompensed 
from this fund. I hope to have this bill before the State Legislature within 
the next two weeks. 

9. Carrying out a pledge I made in my statement on June Tth, I have 
had placed on the January Oth calendar of the Board of Estimate, for its 
consideration, a contract with Columbia University for an intensive study of 
all our laws and codes bearing upon housing and health, and of the structure of 
all the City's departments and agencies involved in the enforcement of these 
laws. I have recommended that $85,000 be immediately appropriated. The 
object of this study is to weed out obsolete laws and to eliminate duplication 


or overlapping and fractionalization of inspectional and related services. " 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CITY OF NEW YORK 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 10, 1964 OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 


Another phase of the multi-pronged attack on slum conditions in 
New York City was disclosed by Mayor Wagner today in unfolding an vidiiiasnenel 
extermination drive against rats in those deteriorating net gitasecta which are 
now heavily infested. The City Health would mt given the.job as a 
health measure, of killing the rats in the infested houses in those neighborhoods 
ate budget oan of 92:,008;000 for the first year of the progran. 
The rat killing progren would be a cizeet operation of the Health 
Department which will be required to provide start for the unde rtaicing. 
This project has been under stuly by the Housing Executive 
Committee im consultation with the Health Department as the past month. The 
Mayor has been svelytun: it for the past week and yesterday presented its 
outlines to the Board of Estimate in two separate executive sessions. An 
appropriation by the City Council and the Board of Estimate would be required 
“to launch the program. 
| The Mayor explained that the undertaking initdaliy:would:corer: hy. 
‘ épproximately 6,000vbubldings, housing approximately ,000 families. These 
are in the slum neighborhoods. The Mayor stated that staff of the Aree Services 
Program of the Heusing ‘and Redevelopment Board would -" utilized in mobilizing 
other government agencies ani the people in the neighborhood for the concerted 
elean-up that would be ‘necessary in comectiion with the vat patting activities 
of the Health Department. 
The Health Department has ‘remeateiiaay peen responsible for rat 
inspection and the enforcement of the Health Code regulations against rats. 
‘Such infestation is a Code violation which the landlord is required by law to 
remedy. "The problem is,” the Mayor explained,” that ‘in pee of the: slum 
buildimgs it has proved ‘difficult to find the ‘landlord and to féxce- him to - 
exterminate the rats. ‘Consequently, the City must, for the sake of: the health’? 
of ‘the people cogcemed , move into the breach." | 
The Meyor . fywbaotecd that the present purvices of the- Health Department 
with regard to the enforcement of the rat regulations in all parts: of the city 
‘would be meintained and would not be affected by this special-wndertaking confined’ 
+e the deteriorating neighborhoods. The Mayor further emphasie6d- thet he has been’ 
assured ri Dr. George Jeune , Health Coumissioner, that the peiseii that is used 


in the rat extermination program is not dangerous to children or pets, being 


an anti-coagulant which has been tested over a long period of years. 


While the necessary legislation is being drafted and under 
consideration by the Board of Estimate and the City Council, the Health | 


Department has been directed by the Mayor to make the necessary plans end 


procedures. Arter the appropriation has been made, the Mayor explained, it 
will take a certain amount of time to hire and organize the staff. 

Health Commissioner James told the Mayor that the actual rat 
extermination could get under way by early March. 

It is expected that the cost of this undertaking can be shared 
with the State Government under the arrangement whereby health undertakings 


are reimbursed by the State on a 50/50 basis. 
“We are trying a radically new approach to meet an old problen. 


We have no Pied Piper to whistle a magic tume to lure all the rats out of 
New York. However, we are going to do our best, even at great cost, to 
diminish the ugly menace of rats in the neighborhoods which they infest most 


heavily and do the most harm," the Mayor said. | 


- more - 
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"This is not a free service for slumlords," Dr. George James, 
Health Commissioner whose Department will administer the program declarad. 
"When we are forced to do actual rat extermination work in a building the 
owner will be charged with the cost of that work. And, of course, we will 
prosecute the owner of every building where we are forced to take action for 
the protection of the tenants." 

Dr. George jeune said that the actual work of killing rats will 
begin early in March. He explained that time is needed to recruit and train 
the staff of 145 persons who will make up the new sat control unit within the 
Health Department end to purchase and get delivery on equipment and supplies. 

The first attack, Dr. James said, will be directed at some 6,000 

| approximately : | | 
buildings housing/100,000 families where the Health Department has been unable 
to find a responsible landlord, or owner, or has been unable to get effective 
clean-up action, tesla rat extermination. He explained further that despite 
the fact that the Health Department has taken many landlords into court, prosecuted 
them and even gotten fines levied, some slumlords still persist in neglecting 
their buildings. 

Actual rat extermination will be carried on by 124 men divided into 
20 teams of six persons working under four top supervisors. Each six man team 
will consist of five exterminators and one health inspector. 

Before the exterminators go into a rat infested building, inspectors 
will have checked the building from cellar to roof and located rat holes and rat 
runs. Then exterminators will go into the building and place poisoned rat bait 
at strategic locations. The rat poison used will be an "anti-coagulant” which is 
deadly to rats, but which involves no danger to humans or pets when properly used. 
This anti-coagulant rat poison, which is put out under several trade names, is 
mixed with a corn meal bait. When rats eat the poisoned rat bait, they die from 
internal hemmorhages. 

Bxperts on rat extermination, including those from the United States 
Public Health Service, the United States Fish and Wild Life Service, the Federal 
Department of Agriculture and others, consider this anti-coagulant rat poison, 
the safest and most effective rat poison for use in residence buildings. 

In general, infested buildings will require three poisoned rat bait 


applications in the first month and one application a month after that. 


ae 


Poisoning rats alone will not get rid of them. Therefore, the rat 
killing drive will be coupled to a clean-up campaign. Tenant cooperation will 
be as vital a part of this clean-up progrem as the spreading of rat poison. 

| Tenant education will be carried on by a small community organizing 
staff. These community workers will establish contact with the tenants of each 
building, will enlist the help of neighborhood and community groups and 
organizations ana stage community meetings. While educational efforts will be 
concentrated on the tenants and buildings where the Department will be doing the 
actual rat poisoning, the efforts will not be confined to the tenants of such 
buildings. These educational programs will be plock-wide and reach all the 
families in the community. In both the rat poisoning and educational phases 
of the program, the Health Department will igh closely with the Department of 
Sanitation, the Welfare Department and the Board of Education and other City 
agencies. The Fire Senartenet has already pointed out to Dr. James that killing 


rats will reduce the number of fires that occur because many fires are caused by 


rats. 
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For Immediate Release 
Wednesday, January 22, 196) 


At least 16,000 New York City households are using 30 percent 
or more of their incomes to pay rent to their landlords. The removal or 
weakening of rent controls would be a disaster for them and a burden for 
all but a small minority of the City's families. Loopholes in the pres- 
ent rent regulations are working hardships on a large percentage of low 
and middle income families. The housing situation in New York demands 


that lease increases be sharply controlled and some rents rolled — 


by city takeover of property if necessary. More low-rent housing must 


be built. These are the conclusions of a detailed analysis of census 

data on rents, incomes and housing prepared by Walter Thabit, a city plane 
ner, for Organized Tenants, Ince, Congress of Racial Equality, Metropolitan 
Committee on oo and The Committee for the Preservation of Rent Con- 
trol, and other tenant groups. 

The vacancy rates do not show any evidence of what landlords 
claim to be the end of the housing emergency. Low vacancy rates, the 
legal basis for continuing control, are found for every typs of apartment 
at every rent level; and the lowest rates, or the least apartments avail- 
able, occur in the lowest rental categories. 

The squeeze on tenants in low-income and minority groups is 
shown statistically to be especially severe. The proportion of whites 
protected by rent control is 76 percent while only 69 percent of non- 
whites live in controlled apartments. Rent control coverage declined from 


9h, percent of all renters in 1950 to 75 percent of all renters in 1960. 


In controlled housing, 26.) percent of all Negroes pay more than 


35 percent of their incomes for rent as compared with 15.6 percent for whites 
and 20 percent for Puerto Ricans. In uncontrolled housing, 3 percent of 

_ Puerto Ricans, 32.7 percent of Negroes and 18. percent of whites pay more 
than 35 percent. In Single Room Occupancies (SRO) Puerto Ricans are even 
more disadvantaged; 9 percent pay more than 35 percent, as do 3.7 per- 
cent of Negroes and 29.6 percent of whites, 

Sixty percent of SRO renters are found to be paying more in ex- 
cess of rents legally registered. Analysis of the vacancies that do exist 
shows that the kind of housing tenants need at rents they can afford is 
simply not available. 

Despite control, median rent in the city has increased substan- 
tially since 1950 through provision in the law permitting raises and through 
illegal overcharges (in 25 percent of the apartments). While incomes rose 
also, almost a quarter of all households were still found to be paying over 
lO percent of their income for rent in 1960. (Those members of this low- 
income group who live in rent controlied units pay about 33 percent of 


their incomes for rent.) 


Rent control has held rents and the ratio of rent to income down 
in the City but the distribution of its effects--diagnosed in detail in the 
Thabit report--have been such that many, perhaps most, families paid more 
of their income to the landlord in 1960 than in 1950, 

Large families do benefit from rent control. Forty-six percent 


of families of four or more pay less than 15 percent of income for rent 


under controls compared with 25.8 percent not controlled. By contrast 


ee 


8.7 percent in controlled, 16.7 percent in uncontrolled and 59.5 percent 
in SRO's pay more than 35 percent of income for rent. Families of 6 or 
move are somewhat less protected than families of four or mores 

Vacant apartments are found in large numbers only in one or two 
room units (in Manhattan 56 percent of the vacancies have no bedrooms) and 
at high rents. The city is losing its large apartments. Starting with 
525,000 in 190, these have declined to 73,000 in 1950 and to 9,000 units 
in 1960. As family size grows larger, the percentage of families occupying 
quarters at more than 1.01 persons per room--the legal health limit--rises 
astronomically. In four person families the percentage is 22.0, in five 
person families 53.8 percent, and in six or more person familes, the per- 
centage hits 81.7. 

The rent control law provides that if a category of housing is 
to be decontrolled, the required vacancy rate mst be reached within the 
controlled segment of that category. Controlled units as a whole have the 
extraordinarily low rate of 0.8 percent vacant, uncontrolled units, despite 
overbuilding in the last two years, have a vacancy rate of ).2 (three-quar- 
ters of which rent for more than $100 per month). 

Only SRO's, the last port of call for distressed families, with 
units substandard by definition, and rents that are illegally high in 60 
percent of the cases, have a vacancy rate above the 5 percent maximum 
(8.2 percent). 

Heavily represented in the 16,000 households paying more than 
30 percent of income for rent are aged persons, minorities, and large fam- 


ilies. Under rent control their lot is hard enough, in uncontrolled and 


SRO units, it appears to be almost impossible. These are the disadvantaged-- 


there is still no place for them to move; they still need a decent place to 
live at rents they can afford. 

The over-~advantaged, those whom landlords claim are getting a 
"tree ride" under rent control, are shown to constitute a small and steadily 
diminishing minority of tenants. The Thabit report urges landlords and ten- 
ants to unite in pressing the government for more units of low rent public 
housing, so that controls might work equitably for both parties in privately 


rented apartments. 
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ACTION FLASH NO, 4& 
PUBLIC HOUSING CONSTRUCTION WILL HALT UNLESS FUNDS ARE APPROPRIATED NOW 
1964 


0,000 families are on the waiting list for public housing. 


200,000 families in New York City cannot afford to move from their present 
Substandard housing 


Februar 
Federal housing bills are in subcommittee 


Hearings on the bills will be held this month 
Expected early adjournment may sidetrack legislation 


Strong citizen support for public housing must be Voiced NOW if progress is to be 
made in clearing sium conditions. The shortage of decent low-income units must 
not be allowed to grow more acute. 


We must demonstrate to our elected officials the wide popular support and vital 
need for legislation in this session. The Congress must be persuaded of the 
urgency of housing legislation. 


WRITE a Letters to Senators Jacob K. Javits and Kenneth B. Keating, and to mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives from your district. See attached 
list for New York City Representatives. 


2. Send copies of your letters to Sen. John Sparkman, Chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Housing, and Rep. Albert Rains, Chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Housing. 


3. Take action immediately both as individuals and through your organiza- 
tions. 


4, We would appreciate learning what action your organization takes: in 
this urgent crisis. If possibile send us copies of letters you have 
written. 


2/14/64 


Funds for the work of the ECMLRH were made possible by the generosity of 
Mrs. Robert A. Bernhard, a legacy from Loula D. Lasker, and the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
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EMERGENCY COMMITTEE FOR MORE LOW-RENT HOUSING 
20 West 40th Street LO 3-5990 


KEY CONGRESSMEN 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
(House of Representatives, Washington 25 D,C.) 


Manhattan Queens Brooklyn 
John V, Lindsay Seymour Halpern Emanuel Celler 
Adam C, Powell, Jr. Joseph P, Addabbo Eugene J, Keogh 
Leonard Farbstein Benjamin S, Rosenthal Edna F, Kelly 
William F,. Ryan James J, Delaney Abraham J, Malter 
Emanuel Celler John J, Rooney 

: | Hugh L, Carey 
Bronx John M, Murphy 
James G. Healey Staten Island 
Jacob H, Gilbert John M, Murphy 


Charles A, Buckley 
Paul A, Fino 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING, 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANKING & CURRENCY 
(House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C.) 


Albert Rains (Ala) Chairman Wm. A. Barrett (Pa.) 

Thomas L. Ashley (Ohio) Leonor K, Sullivan (Mo, ) 
William B, Widnall (N,J,) Wm. S, Moorhead (Pa, ) 
Robert G.,Stephens,Jr (Ga, ) Fernand J,St.Germain (R.I.) 


Henry B., Gonzalez (Tex, ) 
Paul A, Fino (N.Y.) 
Florence P, Dwyer (N.J.) 
James Harvey (Mich, ) 
Joseph M, McDade (Pa.) 


MEMBERS OF THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING, SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING & CURRENCY 
(U.S. Senate, Washington 25, D.C.) 


John Sparkman (Ala,) Chairman Edmund S, Muskie (Maine) 
Joseph S, Clark (Penn, ) Wallace F, Bennett (Utah) 
Harrison A, Williams, Jr, (N. J.) Paul H, Douglas ( 111.) 
Edward V, Long (Mo,) John G, Tower (Tex,.) 


Jacob K, Javits (N, Y,) 
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Emergency Committce for More Low- Kent Housing 

: | organized by 
CITIZENS’ HOUSING AND PLANNING COUNCIL OF NEW YORK, INC. 

Willkie Memorial Building * 20 WEST 40th STREET + New York, N. Y. 10018 — 


LOngacre 3-5990 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Jane McCarthy 
CHAIRMAN 
Paul T. O’Keefe 


ACTION FLASH NO, 5 


A bleak picture from Washington 
NWHERE ARE THE FRIENDS OF PUBLIC HOUSING?" 
In Washington, this question is being asked again and again. 


The voices of those who support public housing must make themselves 
heard. All our resources must be mobilized for the low-rent housing 
program. The advocates of low-rent housing must energetically 
demonstrate the unprecedented need for decent living quarters. 


Make no mistake, 
The all too articulate opponents of public housing are insistent and 
forceful in their harangue against public housing. Edwin P. Neilan, 
President of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce stated in January that: 


'The corrupters (urban renewal and public housing officials) 
mask themselves as humanitarians and civic improvers; the 
truth is they are political pigs who have rushed their snouts 
into the public trough and are gorging ther.selves on human 
misery. . . Both urban renewal and public |.ousing programs 
will outrun their authorizations this year, and the Congress 
will have to determine the future course of these programs 
during this session. Let us assist them in making a correct 
determination to terminate these political payoffs." 


The Chamber of Commerce is confident public housing can be defeated 
this year. It is up to you to prove them wrong. 


Every letter, telegram and telephone call will count. 
Now that the Congressional hearings have been completed a barrage 
of favorable publicity must be directed to the members of Congress. 
Write now -- as individuals and through your organizations. 
The future of the public housing program is in your hands. 


farch 3, 1964. 
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EMERGENCY COMMITTEE FOR MORE LOW-RENT HOUSING 
20 West 40 St LO 3-5990 
New York, N.Y. 10018 : 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRESS REPORT 


Federal Program 


House of Representatives (H.R. 9751) The Crucial Fight Will Be Here. 

The subcommittee 1$ now preparing the bill for study by the full committee. It 
will then be scheduled by the Rules Committee for introduction to the Floor of 
the House. It is estimated that 20 Republican votes will be needed for passage. 
At this writing we can count on only 4& Republican votes. 


Expected Strategy: Rep. William B. Widnall (R., N.J.), ranking minority member 
of the House Subcommittee on Housing, is expected to offer a substitute bill, or 
a motion to recommit the Administration's bill. The Widnall bill (H.R.9771) is 
totally inadequate. It would, in fact, probably mean no new low-rent housing 
for New York City since the bill's provision for 30,000 units would limit low- 
income housing to the leasing of existing privately-owned housing. The vote to 
recommit the bill or to substitute the Widnall bill is crucial. IF SUCHA 
MOTION SHOULD CARRY, THE ADMINISTRATION BILL WOULD EE DEFEATED. 


Senate ($.2468) Southern senators may alter their position. 

The bill is now being revised in subcommittee. The leadership of the Senate 
will schedule its introduction to the Floor of the Senate. While passage of the 
housing bill is expected one imponderable is the reaction of the southern 
senators who have long favored progressive housing legislation. It is thought 
that opposition may develop from this quarter due to the integration movement. 


State Program (S.3326) 


A crisis of considerable importance has developed in Albany over the state 
housing bill. The Mitchell housing bill (S. 3326) contains two separate 
proposals: 1) the $165 million bond issue, and 2) authorization for subsidizing 
low-income families in middle-income projects. 


While widespread support can be mustered for the bond issue the provision to 
house low-income families in middle-income projects is widely opposed and 
threatens to defeat the bond issue provision. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT ACTION TO BE TAKEN AT THIS TIME: Write, wire and telephone 
your state legislators to seek separation of the bond issue and the middle- 
income housing provision. Speaker of the Assembly, Joseph F. Carlino and the 
Majority Leader of the Senate, Walter J. Mahoney must be shown overwhelming 
evidence of support for the bond issue. 


CITIZENS’ HOUSING AND PLANNING COUNCIL OF NEW YORK, INC. 
Memorial Building * 20 WEST 40th STREET + New York, N. Y. 10018 


LOngacre 3-5990 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Jane McCarthy 
CHAIRMAN ACTION FLASH NO. 6 
Paul T. O’Keefe 
: March 17, 1964 


CRISIS IN ALBANY 


A. 5012 NEEDS HELP 
Word from Albany 


The Assembly housing bill teaeeba A. 5012) is in serious trouble. 


The housing bill has been reported out of committee and has met only 
lukewarm support among both Democrats and Republicans. The bill 
may never even be put to a vote unless we demonstrate our 
emphatic support. 


Telegrams MUST be written | 
The following telegram was sent by Citizens' Housing and Planning | 
Council to: Hon. Anthony J. Travia, minority leader of the Assembly | | 

Hon. Joseph Zaretzki, minority leader of the Senate 
Hon. Joseph F. Carlino, speaker of the Assembly 
Hon. Walter J. Mahoney, speaker of the Senate 


'AM APPEALING TO YOU TO USE YOUR UTMOST STATESMANSHIP AND FORCE 

TO INSURE PASSAGE OF LOW RENT HOUSING BOND AUTHORIZATION APPARENTLY 
STALLED IN STATE ASSEMBLY (SENATE) STOP ONE HUNDRED SIXTY FIVE 
MILLION DOLLAR LOQN TO BE REPAID OVER LONG PERIOD OF YEARS OFFERS 
MINIMUM HOPE TO PEOPLE NOW SUFFERING IN HEATLESS DILAPIDATED 
TENEMENTS SEVENTY YEARS OLD STOP NEW YORKS EXAMPLE TO NATION OF 
CONCERN FOR DECENT HOMES FOR LOW INCOME FAMILIES MUST NOT BE 
DISSIPATED STOP CERTAIN WE CAN COUNT ON YOUR SUPPORT PASSAGE BILL 
A 5012 is. 3326)" 


ArT be available for low-rent housing without this measure 


we F you to help us win this bill for the people of New York. 
pais 


eines, sr: 100,000 New York City families on the waiting list for 

al public housing 

350,000 dwetling units in this city were built before 1901 
20% of all New York City housing is substandard. 


. ” Funds for the work of the ECMLRH were made possible by the generosity of 
‘Mrs. Robert A. Bernhard, a legacy from Loula D. Lasker, and 
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CITIZENS’ HOUSING AND PLANNING COUNCIL OF NEW YORK, INC. | 
Willkie Memorial Building - 20 WEST 40th STREET + New York, N. Y. 10018 


LOngacre 3-5990 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Jane McCarthy 
CHAIRMAN 
Paul T. O’Keefe 


March 26, 1964 


HOUSING CLEARS ITS FIRST HURDLE 


Passage of the State housing bill in the Assembly this week by a vote 
of 81 to 65 certainly demonstrates the influence of alert and active 
citizens and civic organizations. We feel sure that the flood of 
messages directed to the Governor and Assemblymen pleading for the 
bill's passage were an effective force and materially aided enactment 
of housing legislation. 


The cooperating organizations and individuals who participated in 
this effort are to be congratulated for their effective and vigorous 
contribution. 


A LONG WAY TO THE FINISH LINE 


Now that the proposition has a secure spot on the November ballot 

we must direct our efforts to its epproval by the electorate, and this 
approval is far from certain. Editorially, the barrage of criticism 
against public housing has already begun. These attacks will increase 
in frequency and fervor and they must not go unanswered. 


The friends of public housing will have to be heard over and over again 
if we are to secure the housing units so desperately needed for low- 
income families. Those of us who understand the urgency of the housing 
problem must explain this need to persons who have never seen @ sium or, — 
indeed, a housing project. We hope you will continue to exert your in- 
fluence in the community on behalf of the low-rent housing program. A 
campaign of major portions lies ahead and we will continue to need your 
cooperation and support. 


P.S. The spook SS Bureau of the Emergency Committee is well underway. 
This 1s a vital part of our education drive and we hope you will 


take advantage of the service in planning programs for your or- 
ganization. 


EEE 3.04 


PRESENT: 


URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER NE"! YORK 


CITY-WIDE HOUSING CCMMITTEE 


MEET ING MAR 4 Bide" 


National Urban League Buil ‘ing 
14 East 48th Street, New Your City 


Wednesday ~ 2:45 PeMe 
" % EB 19 1904 
[mest se $ 


sidney Rivkin, Presiding 


Paget Alves, Edward Babb, Doris Peausoleil, Dr. Algernon 
Black, Michael Ccffey, Elaine Dowe, Margaret Fisher, 
Phyliis Haber, Madrid Hamilton, Robert Jones, Laila Long, 
T. J» Paimer, Barbara Reach, Ralph Rcsas, Laura Valdes, 
Preston Wilcox, James Scheuer. 

oT/FF3 Barbera Morrison, Johnny Parham, Joan Rigney, 

Rita Smoitens | 
GUESTS: Velma Banks, James Drazen, Bruczse Gould, Dick Logan, 


One) oF. et! Swe. o e 


Fred Rosenberg; 


Accepted: 


Agreed: 


Report from the Public Housing subcommittze. 
Statement on Rent Strike (Approved in Principle). 


Report from the February 15th Conference of the Community 
Council on Housing. 


Report on the City-Wide Housing Worxshop to be held 
April 25th. 


That the reports of the rehabilitation subcommittee > 
be mailed to members of the City-Wide Committee prior 
to consideration and action by the committee. . 


That a communication be sent in suppert of State legis- 

lation on public housing money bilis; that discussion of 
administrative aspects of pubiic housing legisiation be 

postpcned until the March meeting, 


That a subcommittee consider the specific suqiaections 
con*ained in the report of the Code Enfsercenent panel 

from tne February 15th Conference of the Community Council 
on Housing. 


That the Urban League's position on the site for the 
Conmunicty Coilege in Brooklyn be in »spposition to the 
Manhattan Beach and Stillweil Avenue sties, 


That a letter of congratuiations be sent to the City 
Cemmission on Human Rignts for the agreement reached 
with the Civil Rights orcariz-t+’ons permitting them to 
receive cemplaints for processing sy the City Commission 
on Human Rights of discrimination in housing, 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION: 


Dp te @2e 6..4 


Repor*® on Public Housings 


Mr. Ralph Rosas presented the report cf the Subcommittee on 
Public Housing, The report contained the suggestion that on the State 
jevel the Urban League - 1) Cemmend the Delaney Commission report, 
aithough viewing it as a minimum pregram; 2) Oppose the policy sf 
restricted housing advocated by the State Housing Commissioner, The 
report regards the federal housing program as still minimal and calls 
attention to the slow headway being made in integration of public 


iy Ousiigs | 


On "Unmet Housing Needs", the report recommends that the 
Urban League continue to press for solutions and that the Housing 
Committee explore new and additional possibilities of better meeting 
the low rent housing needs of New York City. 


It was agreed that the seation concerning the money provisions 
be handied immediately and discussion of administrative procecures be 
postponed until next meeting. It was agreed that a communication be 
sent from the Urban League in support of legislation on money bills, 


Decontro] of $259 and over apartments: 


Mr. James Scheuer reported on . the decontrol bill passed by 
the City Council which decontrols apartments for femily units under 
four. He suagested that the Urban League might make a néminal proe- 
test since the law does not protect one parent with two children or 
parents with one child, He suggested, however, that the bill does 
have relation to cccupancy which is as good as controlling the number 
of rooms. It was agreed that the City-Wide Committee might more 
profitably address itself to amther pressing housing issues.sf general 


CoOncerne 


Reptrt on the Housing Workshop: 


The City-Wide Housing Workshop will be held en April 25th 
at the Ethical Culture Society, 2 West 6lth Street, Mr. Rivkin 
reviewed the schedule of the Workshop. Committee members were asked 
te submit to the Urban League any mailing lists their erganizations 
have available and suggestions for panel consultants, 


Presentation of Rent Strike Statement; 


A statement supporting the principal of the rent strike was 
submitted for adoption by the City-Wide Committee, 


Mr. Logan, representing Joe Walker of Local #1199, said that 
the idea of the rent strike is not to withhold rent but for the ‘... «-. 
tenants tc express their concern through social action, and that there 
is nothing i!llecai about withholding rent, where serious violations 


have not been repaired, 


Dr, Biack emrhasized the responsibility of the whole City for 
the enforcemei.t of the City laws, He a@mphasized the point that the 
protest is not a small group of pcople fightince aaainst fats. He 
Staqc2astec, and it was generally agreed, that the statement be 
strengthened, Dr. Black agreed tc work with Miss Smollens on 


<3 -- 


st rengthening the statement, Mr. Bruce Gould agreed to serve as 
corcultant on the legal aspects of rent strike, 


Feocrt on February 15th Conference Sponsored by the Community Council | 
on Housing: ~ 


Two panels were held at the Conference ~ Pithiic Housing and 
Code Enforcement. The goal of the sponsoring grvuup ts to spreed the 
rant strike to include 1,00% buildings, The grou>o vians to parcici- 
pete in the March on Albany on March 10th. Mr. Loa2n gave the report 
from the Code Enforcement panel. it was Sugsiested that a subcommittee 
consider the specific suggestions contained in the report, 


Report on Urban League Cooperation with City Commission on Human Rights 


Mr. Jim Drazen reported for Jack Wood on the agreement between 
the Commission and ten civil rights Qrours, Unde: this agreement, the 
Urban League staff in Central Manhattan erd Seas; br owkiyn end Queens 
are permitted to receive compiaints for processing vy City Commission 
on Humen Rights of discrimination in housing: Is was acvreed that a 
letter of congratulations be sent to the City Commission on taking 


this SteDe 


. Ba Sra gt 


Mr. Fred Resenberg of the City Planning Commission outlined 
the advantages and disadvantaces of several proposed sites for the 
new Kingsborough Community College. It wes ugreeda that the Méenhattan — 
Beach site be opposed because of distance and poor transit facilities, 
Distance and an extra fare would inhibit Negro and Puerto Rican 
enrollment, especially of evening stucaents, The cummmity is not in 
need of the economic advantages the co.lege would bring, Other sites, 
sech as Fulton Park, would help tc promote integration and upgrade the 


surrounding neighborhood, 


It was agreed that the City-Wide Housing Ccmmittee would 
oppose the Manhattan Beach and the Stiliwel! Aver.ue sites at the 
February 27th hearing. The Brooklyn branch of tne Urban League will 
appear at the hearing in opposition to Manhatian Beach and in favor 


of the Fulton Park site, 
Report on Meeting with Milton Mollen: 


Mr. Rivkin reported that the meeting centered around what the 
Urban League was dsing in the area of housing and how the Housing and 
Redevelspment Board ceuld help. HRB staff acreed that the Urban 
League wouid receive advance notice on middleée-iincome housing opening 
upe HRB aiso stated that turn-over apartments were being used to 
promote integrated housing. HRB encouraged the lirban League to pursue; 
1) establishing a housing registry of persons s¢eciing housing, and 
2) chatineiing volunteer support and assistence ~o HxB, specifically 
for the St. Nicholas Park area, They also discussed the establishment 
cf local retadiltitation offices which they hvpe to scpen in the five 
rehabilitaricn areas in the near future, 


¢ 


«ka 


etabiiitation Reports: — 


Ae = Report on Codes was presented by Mr. Percy Ifill, in 
the absence of Rev. James Guswelier. 


Be - Report on Financing was presented by Mr. Robert Jones, 
for Mr. William Eudgins, Chairman. 


Ce ~ Report on Sccial Aspects, presented by Mr. Preston Wiicox, 
Chairman, 


It was agreed that these reports be mimeographed for distribu- 
tion to, and study by, the members of the City~wWide Committee prior 
to action on the specific recommendations, 


ADJOURNMENT FOLLOWED. 
Recorded by; 


PARBARA MORRISON 
Conmunity Organizer, ULGNY 


nn 


ADDENDUM 


NEXT MEETING: Wednesday, March 18th, 1964 at 2:45 P.M. at the 
Nationai Urban League Building, 


Broadcast 8 times March 22-23, 1964 
LOW_INCOME HOUSING 
A one hundred and sixty-five million dollar bond 
issue for low income housing ig desperately needed by families 
living in the poverty-drenched slums of New York City. 
Last week, however, the Assembly ganged up on the 
bond issue, just because Governor Rockefeller wanted it. 
But there is still hope for the low income housing bill. 
There are indications that the Assembly may trade with 


the Governor, agreeing to revive the housing measure in exchange 


for the Governor‘’s signature on a weak ethics bill. 


The public wants more low income housing. The public 
also wants a strong code of ethics for our state lawmakers. 
The Assembly should not use the housing bill as a 


legislative blackjack on the Governor. 


And cheap politics should not condemn the city’s 
slum dwellers to still another year of life in the housing 


that haunts New York. 


Broadcast 8 times March 16-17, 1964 
LEGISLATIVE ETHICS (a) 
In 1955, State Senator MacNeil Mitchell, a Manhattan Republican, 


and Assemblyman Alfred Lama, a Brooklyn Democrat, sponsored a great 


housing law intended to meet the state's critical housing shortage. 


But since that time, Mr. Mitchell, a lawyer, and Mr. Lama, 


an architect, have collected hundreds of thousands of dollars in 


fees by representing clients before the very state agency created 
by their law. 

Such profiteering is, without question, wrong. 

A special committee on ethics wants to outlaw this kind of 
moonlighting. 

But the Legislature has served notice it will fight hard to 
protect its conflict-of-interest privileges. 

You can help raise the Legislature’s ethical standards. 
Write to your Assemblyman and Senator now. Tell them you won't 
vote for them if they take money to argue private law cases before 


state agencies they can influence. 


(295) 
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2 Renovated Tenements on 


Lower East Side Donated 
for Study of Costs 


RESIDENTS COMPLAIN 
Opposition Voiced to Rises 
in Rent and Methods of 
Working on Buildings 


By LAWRENCE O’KANE 

An experiment to determine 
the cost of rehabilitating slum 
housing, which encountered 
tenant resistance, is being ex- 
panded to determine the cost 
of operating the remodeled 
structures. — 

-The Citizens Housing - and 
Planning Council . announced 
yesterday that- Laurance  S. 
Rockefeller had given the coun- 
al two weigh East Side tene- 


er Bic. sa ER ets | pat 
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THE HOUSING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND THE 
HOUSING POLICY BOARD OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Both the Housing Executive Committee and the Housing Policy Board were established 
by Executive Order of Mayor Wagner in May, 1962. 


The Committee and the Board are charged with making recommendations to the Mayor on 
means of expediting, coordinating, and implementing the City’s housing program. ) 


The Housing Executive Committee, which serves as the Executive Committee of the 
Housing Policy Board, is charged with accelerating the progress of the City's housing 
program, coordinating that program, and furnishing coordinated implementation of it 
in all its component parts, subject to the specific and over-all direction of the Mayor. | 
The Housing Executive Committee, composed of the heads of the City's housing agencies 
and the Executive Assistant to the Mayor, meets weekly, and has the power to act for 
the Housing Policy Board. 


The Housing Policy Board is made up of all members of the Housing Executive Committee, 
the heads of other City agencies which have a concern in housing matters, and the members 
of the Housing and Redevelopment Board and the New York City Housing Authority. 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


MILTON MOLLEN, CHAIRMAN = Chairman, Housing & Redevelopment Board 
JULIUS C.C, EDELSTEIN =- Executive Assistant to the Mayor 

HERMAN BADILLO =~ Commissioner of Relocation 

WILLIAM F, R, BALLARD - Chairman, City Planning Commission 

HAROLD BIRNS - Commissioner of Buildings 

JAMES R. DUMPSON =~ Commissioner .of Welfare 

MRS. HORTENSE W, GABEL = City Rent and Rehabilitation Administrator 
FRANK L, LAZARUS = Commissioner of Real Estate 

WILLIAM REID = Chairman, City Housing Authority 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSING POLICY BOARD: 


MILTON MOLLEN, Chairman 

ALL MEMBERS OF THE HOUSING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

BERNARD E, DONOVAN, Executive Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
HERBERT B. EVANS, Member, Housing & Redevelopment Board 
WALTER S. FRIED, "Member, Housing & Redevelopment pound 

GEORGE JAMES, M.D., Commissioner of Health 

MADISON S. JONES, Executive Director, Commission on itiean Rights 
FRANK J. LUCIA, Commissioner of Sanitation 

FRANCIS V. MADIGAN, Member, City Housing Authority 

MICHAEL J. MURPHY, Police Commissioner 

IRA S. ROBBINS, Member, City Housing Authority 

ARTHUR J. ROGERS, Executive Director, Youth Board 

RAY E, TRUSSEL, M.D., Commissioner of Hospitals 
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. YLecture #4 


= Madison S. Jones : 


Director, City Commission on Human Rights 


Basic Problems of the Urban Center 


Jones stated that the main reason for the flight to the suburbs, which 
is causing the city to become a depressed center, with mostly minority 
population, is antipathy to race mixing. CCHR attempts to work with the 
problems and allleviate the situations. 


CCHR was formed in 1950, but it had its beginning back in 1944 when the 
"Second Harlem riots" took place. Mayor LaGuardia at this time appointed 
a mayor's commission, a lay study group, to investigate the riots, and 
when they reported back, the Mayor's Committee on Unity was formed. 

Most civil rights commission are study groups, and so was this group 
until 1955 when the Commission on Intergroup Relations was formed by local 
law 55, which declares in part that prejudice, intolerance, bigotry and 
disorder are a menace to the rights and priveleges of the citizens of 

a city, and that this commission would bring about understanding and 
respect, and would eliminate prejudice, intolerance, etc. In other 
words, the Commission was a recognized body formed to deal with the 
problems of prejudice. 


New York City was the first to pass a housing law, and housing is the 
largest of the operations of the Commission now. The combination of the 
punitive approach, plus "cooperation courses" brings relatively good 
Success. This education program is carried on with the Real Estate 
"fraternity" itself, and most of the people involved are cooperative, 
especially since they know that CCHR has a "club" and will use it when 
necessary. CCHR handles complaints for all minority groups: one 
complaint now in process is in behalf of a man attempting to buy a coop 
apartment’, who has been refused because of religion. 


The New York City law covers 95% of the housing. In addition to pro- 
cessing complaints, the commission can initiate its own complaints. The 
process for a complaint is the loding of the complaint, the investigation, 
conciliation (most cases are settled at this level in an across the 

table conference with the offender). If the case is not settle at 
conciliation, it can be brought.to a public hearing. If the landlord 
will still not comply, the case can be brought to the NY Supreme Court 
and they will order a "cease and desist¢ order. A more recent law 

enables to commission to request a "freeze" of the apartment after the 
conciliatory stage, which can be reached in two to three days. As is 
pointed out in the progress report on CCHR, "the Local Law's most glaring 
weakness is (the) inability to secure the housing accommodation in question 
for the particular aggrieved complainant." Freezing the apartment can 
fill this gap, however, Jones said that the true solution would be when 
the commsssion can issue its own freeze order through its own legal de- 
partment, as the State Commisssion can, 


Jones went on to point out that all the planning commssions on which he 
sits, do not seem to be asking themselves the question, will this be open 
housing. The West Side Urban Renewal (to which Milgram made an unsuccess- 
ful bid) can be an example of open housing brought into city planning. 
There must be a strict enforcement of the housing law; and strict policing 


of the renting. Jones mentioned that some of the reconverted brownstones > 


s 


which are already occupied have a good racial balance. 


In the recent block-busing case on Long Island, CCHR investigated and 
punished the offenders. In these neighborhoods, there had been no pro- 
nounced flight, but block-busters eame into the area and precipated panic 
selling. Buying homes at $11,000 (Offerring cash) they would put ina 

few perfunctory repairs and sell the homes for $19,000. These block 
busters were not licensed brokers, but were "wheelers and dealers." They 
would get customers to buy with a 2nd mortgage -- the first having been for 


$8500 and the second for $11,000. This process would put the people buying 
these homes up to their necks in debt; they would be forced to split up the 
houses, to increase the density of the area, and the neighborhood would 
become an “incipient slum." In many cases the VA and the FHA said that 
those buying "counldn't qualify" for loans. 


The New York Real Estate Board testified against the block-busters during 
the hearings, and the Commission has meetings set up with the banks, to 
discuss their policies of loans. These complaints about the block-busters 
which brought CCHR to the area, were referred by community inquiry, which. 
illustrates the fact that there is indigenous leadership, but that it needs 
to be strengthened. CCHR is always available for assistance. 


What is needed in New York City is a strong law against blockbusters; 
there is presently a state law, and a bill has been introduced in the 


City Council. 


Jones remarked that until there is open occupancy in housing, there 
won't be complete integration in schooling. At present the Commission is 
involved with the Board of Education, asking that they follow a three-point 
program that 1) new school sites be selected where all groups will attend, 
and where they will be attractive to all gruups 
2) bussing be continued as a means for transporting students 
from over-crowded, segregated schools, to non-segregated 
and adequate schools. 
3) whole-hearted attempts be made to solicit teachers from all 
sources to that the teaching staff in the schools will re- 


flect a racial balance. 


Jones noted that in the school system, one is dealing with, in addition 
to the public, all ranges of thought within. the school system itself. Some 

teachers and school officials are sympathetic to integration, some are not, 
with all ranges of sympathy between. 


in the Commission's employment activities, there is the realization that 
the economic life of the minority group decides to a great extent the 
mobility and opportunity in the housing market. The Commission is pre- 
sently undertaking a "policing program’ in regard to the contractual 


obligations between the city and business firms who handle about $500,000,000 
of city business. These contractors will be investigated; if their employ- 
ment policies are not open, the commission will ask that the contract be 
voided and the contractor be placed on a "black list" for future contracts. 


3. 


This policy extends for prime and sub-contractors, For instance, if a 
company has a sibsidiary in North Carolina, or sub-contracts to some 
Southern company, the Southern company must have equal employment 
policies or they will not be eligible to receive the city's business. 


Inquiries have gone out to about 2,000 employers, and volumes of mail 
received, -- some angry, some questioning, but as Jones points out, 

the pocketbook has been touched, and this is a most sensitive area. They 
will soon be investigating the apprenticeship training programs in the 

unions (which can lead to "double trouble" -- with a union, and an employer.) 


The Commission also is conducting a consumer education program. Comparative 
Shoppers are surveying the area. t has been found that the ghettos often 
have shoddy goods in the stores. For instance, one of the shoppers found 
that a 1 1b can of pepper, priced at $1.39 in a Harlem store. When 
questioned, the manager sold the can for 99¢, but the price has not been 
changed on the cans. 


The Commission is also doing a survey of ethnic groups in the New York City 
civil service at the request of the Mayor. 


In conelusion to his prepared statement, Jones stated that the concept of | 
the Open City must be stressed, that in all areas pressure must be continuous 
in order to bring this ideal city into being. It must be remembered that 

the obstacle as well as the moving force, is people, that it is the people 

who must change, and effect that desired state. | 


Questions and answers? 
In regard to the West Side project, how will it be integrated? 


Well, if open occupancy is stressed it will be integrated. As the plan 
stands now, there is, in additional to planned racial integration, planned 
economic integration. This is being done by having various income level 
developments, and also by means of "skewered rents." These skewered rents 
enable low-income families to live in the same building as middle-income 
families, by means of subsidies in certain apartments. Jones pointed out 
here what had been previously brought out in other discussions: that new 
housing without subsidy, is becoming impossible to build for less than $45- 
$50 per room, 


It was brought out by a questions, that the Bronx, currently a "transition 
area" is a contradiction to the idea that Negroes won't buy away from the 
fringes of the ghetto, though Jones admitted it was an atypical situation. 
When speaking of new housing which was opened as far away from Harlem as 
Luna Park, he pointed out that Luna Park was a huge development, which was 
an additional drawback. The huge developments being built are overpowering, 
unattractive, and there are simply too many people (and they may remind people 
of the peesacts?) -- for example, the proposed buildings on the Polo Grounds 
are supposed to be 30 stories high. (NOTE: in early plans of the West Side 
project, the development were supposed to be 5 to 6 stories high, and most 
are not larger than 65 units.). Another drawback to integration in new 
construction is that people attending a pre-construction meetings, seeing it 
predominantly one race will tend to be frightened away. Many Negroes, as 


ee 
well as whites, do not want to buy into a building that will be all 
Negro or Puerto Rican. And in face of all this, Milgram mentioned his 


belief that whites who believe the stereotypes do so simply from lack 
of contact with Negroes or other minorities to which Jones concurred. 


Jones expressed his hope that Harlem could be made a place where every- 
one wants to live. Taken as a while, like the West Side, and dealt with 
block by block, it could become a new and desirable neighborhood. The 
lecation is ideal, being close to subway transportation, and about 3 hour 
from any point in Manhattan. The upper reaches, around 13lst street, with 
continued improvement, may yet become integrated of their own accord. 
Jones would like to see "industrial parks" built, surrounded by the 
"cultural amenities" necessary for a good community. There was a pro- 
posal to do this with 110th street, across the top of Central Park, but 

as always, planning takes time" and nothing has come of it. 


The Lost People of the City 


la Bedford-Stuyvesant, when some sections were relocated, there were those 
‘with which nothing could be done. These people did not want to move, and 
couldn't be ‘rehabilitated,’ and finally, disappeared. But thie problem 
remains, for these poeple, or those like them, will continue to appear at 
every clearance project, attempts will be made to deal with them, and 

they will again disappear -- like an invisible portion of the city's 


population. 


The migrations into the cities which add to the displaced population, 
are mostly from agricultural places, and are still continuing. These 
people have no preparation for life in a large city, and the city must 
meet the responsibility in giving active services to aid these people in 
adjusting to city life, and in finding proper employment and housing. 


And then there are the juvenile delinquents. When questioned on "ethnic 
antagonism" Jones replied that most gangs are integrated, and fights 

are between neighborhoods! there is little racial antipathy. For the 
most part, the work with these youngsters is done by the Youth Board and 
few of these problems are dealt with by CCHR. However, CCHR does employ 
high school dropouts in their office, on a work-school basis, than often 
enables some of them to eventually complete their education and go on to 


college. 


An overview of the situation indicates that there are simply no responsible 
elements of the traditional community leadership to carry on the fight, 
which is why the bulk of the work load is on those small groups, like CCHR, 
CORE and others, to stop the rigidity of the class and race structure. A 
church official has stated that there is "nothing the white churces can 

do except weep." Politicians, like the Borough President in the Rockaways, 
when faced with a near violent situation, and having mouthed promises to 

do something about "the deprivations of people's rights" when approached 
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by a community group, is vague, evasive, and not open to suggestions 

which might avert the impending violence of hot summer weather and 

wretched and over-crowded conditions. Labor unions, who might feasibly 

buy land in the suburbs, for open occupancy coopeand developments, thus 
equalizing somewhat the housing pressure of the city, and breaking the 
white noose of the suburbs. But the unions as well, dont want to stick 
their necks out, and risk responsibility. The officials of the traditional 
leading elements of the city refuse to look ahead, to make sensible plans 
for now, and for the future. The hope for success then, depends on 
pressure from united community groups; from cohesive grass roots support. 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
COrtlandt 7-6270 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and James Peck 


CORE CONTINGENTS SWELL PUERTO RICAN MARCH 


New York City, March 2<-Contingents from CORE groups throughout the New York area, 
swelled the ranks of a Puerto Rican-initiated silent march on March 1 to protest 
school segregation. National CORE's contribution was the printing of 100,000 


leaflets in English and Spanish, .~ 


The demonstration was the first nonviolent action of this type to be organized by 
the Puerto Rican community. Over 2,000 persons -- many of them youths participated. 
Placards were’.both in:English and Spanish. Some of the placards called for more 


Puerto Rican teachers. Others urged appointment of a Puerto Rican to the Board of 


Education. 


After circling City Hall Park several times, the marchers walked across Brooklyn 
Bridge and to the Board of Education. There, they listened to brief speeches by 
Gilberto Gerena-Valentin of the National Association for Puerto Rican Civil Rights, 


and Robert Gore of CORE and other Puerto Rican and Negro civil rights leaders. 
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September 23, 1963 j 


Mr. Chairman and members of the New York City Planning Commission, 
my name is Madison Jones, I appear before you as Executive Director of the 
New York City Commission on Human Rights, and I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to present the views of my agency with respect to the over -all five 
program proposal. 

The City Commission on Human Rights, as you know, is charged by law 
and by executive direction to concern itself with all programs and activities in 
New York City which affect the civil rights and opportunities of its residents. 
This series of public hearings beginning today to consider the designation of 
five key neighborhood areas for major rehabilitation treatment is an integral 
part of the City's over -all Housing program. That program has broad im- 
plications for the housing opportunities and environment of the City's resi- 
dents, and vitally concerns the City Commission on Human Rights. 

It is in this context, therefore, that the New York City Commission 
on Human Rights presents not only its position regarding the need for and desir - 
ability of rehabilitation treatment in these five areas, but also, offers its views 
respecting the close relationship between sound Urban Renewal clitibiening 
and meaningful progress toward a truly Open City. 

The City of New York is committed to a comprehensive housing pro- 


gram involving not only new construction and the clearance of run-down build- 


ings, but also the rehabilitation of structurally sound properties which can be 
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STATEMENT BY MADISON S. JONES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
OF THE CITY COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS OF NEW YORK 
AT THE PUBLIC HEARING OF THE NEW YORK CITY PLANNING 
COMMISSION ON THE DESIGNATION OF FIVE NEIGHBORHOOD AREAS 
FOR REHABILITATION 
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recovered and made into decent, desirable dwelling units. 


It also is a matter of public record that approximately one-third of 
the city's housing supply is contained in buildings which were constructed 
over a half a century ago and are now rapidly deteriorating. These pro- 
perties, many of which are in the areas now under consideration, house a 
total population of three million people. These residents, substantial num- 
bers of whom represent minority families, have a right to expect that the 
City of New York will keep its commitment by devising imaginative programs 
which will result not only in the physical rehabilitation of their homes but the 
social uplift of their neighborhood communities as well. | 

The rehabilitation concept of Urban Renewal is an exciting and humane 
means by which the City can keep this commitment and meet these physical 
and social needs. The five neighborhood areas for which rehabilitation is 


now proposed, desperately need this kind of treatment and we therefore 


strongly support the Planning Commission proposal to provide these services. 


The support of the City Commission on Human Rights for these pro- 
posals, however, is predicated on City-wide recognition of a body of princi- 
ples and values which extend far beyond the physical boundaries of these five 
neighborhoods. 

The City of New York has set for itself the goal of a completely open 
city where every one of its residents without exception will enjoy the dignity 
and full equality of opportunity that is his inherent right. With the benefit 


of sound laws and administration support we are progressing toward this 


goal. But the responsibility of government extends beyond the mere enact- 
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ment of laws and the establishment of desirable goals. Government, in 
iidinton: must also play a positive role in this important process by taking 
_affirmative action to give both meaning and immediacy to the goals of dignity 
and true equality. 

The concept of Urban Renewal and Rehabilitation as viewed in full 
perspective by the City Commission on Human, is a dramatically useful 
and effective tool to achieve these goals. For through Urban Renewal, the 
turbulence of displacement can serve Sedtdubtively not only to broaden and 
expand the beebine opportuntities and horizons of our families, but also to 
extend the benefits of racially and economically diversified patterns through- 
out the entire City; the achievement of racial integration in our schools can 
be accelerated by the neighborhood communities we re-new or create; and 
_ the rich labor resources of our minority families can be utilized and pro- 
moted with stepped-up construction programs providing more jobs and new 
employment opportunities. 

These are the principles, and values to which the City Commission 
on Human Rights is deeply committed and if given widespread private and 
public support, will secure the meaningful achievement of a truly open 
city. 

The rehabilitation programs proposed for these five neighborhood 
areas are a vital beginning and we urge their prompt designation by the 


Planning Commission with due consideration to the following recommen- 


dations: 


whe 


The New York City Commission on Human Rights in supplement 


to its support for the rehabilitation proposals further recommends: 


2 


The need for close coordination of all municipal and 
other governmental agencies involved in this program 
effort in cooperation with the City Commission on 
Human Rights to guard against any possible racial or 
economic exploitation to tenant families and property 
owners, 

A vigorous effort to expedite the preparation of 
neighborhood plans for these five areas and thus 
reduce the period between the formal designation 

by New York City and the subsequent approval by 

the Federal government. In the judgment of the 
Commission, it is vital to the success of this and 
subsequent other rehabilitation programs that this 
planning period, which often extends beyond two 
years, be sharply reduced, 

The creation of an Emergency Committee on Reha- 
bilitation broadly representative of government, 
industry and civic leadership--the Committee 

would undertake the review and formulation of 
legislative needs to provide the City of New York 


with financial and other tools necessary to engage 


more directly and effectively 4 the rehabilitation 


process, 
The development of a new and enlightened approach 
to the problem of temporary relocation - whths 
recognizing at the same time that some displace- 
ment from certain of these sites, to standard and 
desirable housing elsewhere in the City can serve 
usefully to enhance the City's goal of racial and 
economic diversification throughout all New York. 
The initiation of pilot rehabilitation programs in 
each of the five areas with the direction and the 
financial support of the City government in order 
to develop and demonstrate effective means of 


performing property rehabilitation with a minimal 


resultant increase in rents. 
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The Federal Housing Administration, in cooperation with the Urban Renewal 
Administration, is joining with the City of New York in an experiment “4 
determine whether and under what conditions old and new law tenements can be 
rehabilitated for low income tenants, with the aid of FHA insured loans. 

The experiment, which will involve from 30 to 40 projects of one or more 
structures, was announced jointly (today) by Milton Mollen, Chairman of the 
New York City Housing and Redevelopment Board, Mrs. Hortense W. Gabel, New York 
City Rent and Rehabilitation Mectadeebetor ; and by FHA Commissioner P. N, 
Brownstein and URA Commissioner William L. Slayton. 

The undertaking was strongly endorsed by Mayor Robert F. Wagner who said, 
"If this experiment succeeds, we can look forward with confidence to improving 
the housing conditions of many thousands of low and moderate income families. 


At the very least, the experiment will enable us to judge more accurately the 


tools that will be needed for an effective rehabilitation housing program." 

Mrs. Gabel will have principal responsibility for carrying out the experiment 
on behalf of the City of New York. Her activities will be closely coordinated 
with the Housing and Redevelopment Board, the Planning Commission, the Buildings 
Department and other city agencies. FHA'‘s activity in this experiment is under 


the direction of Ralph Morhard, Director of FHA's New York Multi-family Office. 


Among other things, the experiment will aim at ascertaining: 


1. types of structures which can be rehabilitated successfully through 


mortgage insurance, 


2. levels of physical improvement which can be accomplished considering 


the structure'‘s character, incomes of tenants, and requirements for mortgage 


insurance, 


ae 

3, the extent to which rehabilitation can be achieved without moving or 
seriously inconveniencing the tenants. 

4. the degree of physical improvement warranted for a particular building, in 
relation to the character of the neighborhood. 

5. the extent and character of possible municipal and voluntary agency 
actions in the neighborhoods which may be necessary to support and sustain values 
created by rehabilitating individual structures. 

6. the extent to which rehabilitation of single structu:ies, clusters of 
buildings and the rehabilitation of buildings on an entire street can trigger 
upgrading of the surrounding area. 

FHA will collaborate with the City in selecting a limited number of multi- 
family structures to be rehabilitated with an FHA insured mortgage. Some of the 
buildings chosen for rehabilitation will be located outside of urban renewal 
areas. Others will be in present or proposed urban renewal areas, including the 


five proposed urban renewal areas recommended for rehabilitation-by the City 


Planning Commission. Selection of structures will be made to provide rehabilita- 
tion experience with a variety of building types and degrees of deterioration 
and obsolescence. 

Private sponsorship to undertake rehabilitation of the buildings will be 
developed through the office of Mrs. Gabel. In some instances, the sponsor might 
be the present owner, in others it might be a limited dividend or non-profit 
organization, or a profit-making corporation which acquired the structure to 
rehabilitate it as an investment, 

Many of the structures to be involved in the experiment will be “old law" 
and early "new law'' tenements in which about two million New Yorkers now live. 


The feasibility from both a physical and economic standpoint of rehabilitating 


these structures up to an acceptable standard without gutting has often been 


questioned, The objective of this experiment is to learn by doing and thus 


a 


to furnish a realistic answer to this major question. 

Mr. Morhard explained that the program will be carried out under FHA's 
Experimental Housing Program provided by Section 233 of the National Housing Act. 
Evaluation of the results of the experiment will be made by FHA and an independent 
assessment also will be made by the City of New York. 

This is the second federally supported experimental program to determine the 
feasibility of rehabilitation of old and early new law tenements for low income 
families. Last fall the Housing and Home Finance Agency approved a grant of 
$230,000 to the City Rent and Rehabilitation Administration to encourage private 


investment in rehabilitation and to finance rent supplements for families unable 


to pay even minimal increases in rent. This grant was made under Section 207 


of the Housing Act of 1961. 
It is expected that many of the buildings financed by FHA will also be 


eligible for rent assistance under the HHFA-RRA demonstration, 
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WHAT'S IT ALL ABOUT? 


THE PLANNING COMMISSION'S 


~~ REHABILITATION STUDY -- 
~~ RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION -~ 


-~- PROPOSALS FOR PLANNING -—- 


THE REHABILITATION STUDY 


A year long study has been completed to find out whether buildings could be re- 


habilitated and local neighborhoods improved for the people living there now. 


Why was a study made: Hundreds of thousands of families in New York City 

live in buildings which are wearing out. Many low-income families in the 
older sections of the City live in apartments which have standards of the 19th 
century -- such as the absence of a private toilet in the apartment. ‘needy 
population changes in some neighborhoods have outdistanced the services of 
community facilities and have created fear in the older and newer residents 
that their neighborhoods will become worse. These neighborhoods and their 
buildings will continue to provide shelter and a living environment to millions 
of citizens for many years to come. Is it possible to rehabilitate these 
buildings and improve these neighborhoods for the people living there now? 


What were the findings of the study: while there are many obstacles to over- 
come and new programs to be developed, planning for the rehabilitation of 
buildings and the conservation of neighborhoods can be undertaken for the 
people living there now. While many families are able and willing to pay 
for such improvements, families with aging heads, families with low income, - 
families with special problems will need assistance to remain in refurbished 
quarters. The Planning Commission is recommending that the City undertake 
planning to achieve these purposes. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 


An Area Development Program: In order to begin the upgrading of the neighbor- 
hood immediately, as soon as an area is recommended for renewal planning for 


rehabilitation by the Planning Commission, a local office should be opened in 


the neighborhood, properly staffed to promote all private and public programs 
which may be undertaken without Federal aid. These would include such actions 
as helping local citizens participate in planning, improving local municipal 
services, stimulating volunteer programs to meet local needs, assisting the 
leadership of health, education and welfare agencies to examine how local 
needs may be met more adequately, conducting various educational programs for 
tenants and property owners ete. This will enable action to begin right now 


to upgrade the area instead of waiting until the planning funds are obtained 


from the Federal Government. 


The Development of a Broad Rehabilitation Program: To develop a program of 


rehabilitation and conservation for the people who live in neighborhoods now, 
the Planning Commission is recommending that the City, State and Federal 


governments, as well as private citizens and organizations undertake steps 


to create new tools and programs. These include many necessary actions -- 
from developing with the Federal Government standards for the rehabilitation 
of tenement and apartment buildings so that low cost federally insured mort- 
gages may be available, creating new lending programs at below market interest 
rates for whole areas where low-income people live, to the careful follow-up 
of the rent subsidy experiment being undertaken with Federal aid by the Rent 
and Rehabilitation Administration since efforts along these lines are necessary 
to insure decent housing in decent neighborhoods for those who cannot afford | 
to support the costs of rehabilitation. 
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‘THE PROPOSALS ON ‘WHICH THE PLANNING COMMISSION HAS SCHEDULED HEARINGS ON SAPTEMBER 


23RD AND SEPTEMBER 24th? 


Public hearings have been scheduled on five areas: 


September 23rd 


St. Nicholas Park Area (not before 10:00 A.M.) 
Cooper Square Area (not before 1:00 P.M.) 
September 24th 
Children's: Museum Area (not before 10:00 A.M.) 
' Bronx Park West Area (not before 1:00 P.M.) 


Corona-East Elmhurst Area (not before 3:00 P.M.) 


The Planning Commission is considering whether: 
1. these Areas should be designated for planning; and 
2. the general policies which should guide this planning. 


Such action by the Planning Commission is necessary before the City may apply 
to the Federal Government for funds in order to do the detailed planning. 

To assist in making these decisions concerning the five Areas, the Pianning 
Commission wants to hear directly from citizens of the City. The Public 
Hearing is a formal means for people to express their points of view and to 
make suggestions concerning matters which they believe should be taken into 
account by the Commission in arriving at its decisions. 


The Planning Commission is proposing that the five areas should be designated 
as suitable for renewal planning now because the solution to many of the 
problems of rehabilitation and conservation of communities for the people who 
live there now must be faced in the local neighborhood. Progress in overcoming 
the obstacles will be achieved through actual working experience. The Planning 
Commission is considering whether the City, its citizens and its agencies 
should begin coping with these problems in order to develop solutions. 


The Planning Commission proposes planning policy and direction and defines 

the boundaries of areas in which these should be applied. The Planning Com- 
mission does not develop detailed plans. The Planning Commission is recom— 
mending Rehabilitation and Conservation for the five Areas. In rehabilitation 
planning each building must be examined, each community facility must be 

studied. In rehabilitation planning each family has to be dealt with sensitively 
with attention to individual differences. In rehabilitation planning, those 
buildings which cannot be rehabilitated must be identified and the use of 

the lani thus made available decided on so that the neighborhood may be im- 
provea and a positive program for rehousing developed. 


The scheduled hearings are to help decide whether the City of New York and its 
citizens should undertake grappling with these problems in order to develop 
the means by which buildings may be rehabilitated and neighborhoods conserved 
for the people living there now. There is no detailed plan for the Areas. 
Designation by the Planning Commission is the first step to enable planning 

to be undertaken. | 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE: 
Community Organization Section 
Community Renewal Program, Room 701 


2 Lafayette Street 
New York 7, N.Y. 


OR CALL: 


Worth 4-5656, Extension 593 


CiTYy OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR. 
NEw YORK 7, N.Y. 


December 
16th 
& 1963 
ss . 
The Council 
City Hall 


New York 7, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Pursuant to Section Y51-16.0 of the City Rent and 
Rehabilitation Law I am transmitting herewith a report of 
the results of a survey which I have caused to be made of 
the supply of housing accommodations within the City, the 
condition of such accommodations and the need for continu- 
ing the regulation and control of residential rents and 
evictions within the City. I am also enclosing a copy of 
a letter to me from Mrs. Hortense W. Gabel, City Rent and 
Rehabilitation Administrator, forwarding the survey results. 


Very truly yours, 


ROBERT F. WAGNER 
Mayor 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
CITY RENT AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 


280 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


HORTENSE W. GABEL 
ADMINISTRATOR 


December 13, 1963 


Hon. Robert F. Wagner 
Mayer 

City Hall 

New York 7, N. Y. 

Dear Mayor Wagner: 

Transmitted herewith are the results of the survey made at 
your direction into the need for continuing rent control in New York © 
City. 

This survey was undertaken pursuant to a requirement of the 
State Enabling Act which transferred jurisdiction over rent control 
to the City, effective May 1, 1962. This law requires the City Council, 
following a survey by the City of the supply of accommodations and the 
need for rent control, to determine by February 1, 1964 whether the 
public emergency requiring rent controls continues to exist, 

Analysis of survey data provided by the United States Bureau 
of the Census clearly demonstrates the need for continuing rent control 


in New York City. It shows that: 


The public emergency that requires rent control still 
continues, 


The critical housing shortage still exists, 


Without continued rent controls the existence of this hous- 
ing shortage would permit the exploitation of tenants, 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner. -2- 12/13/63 


Unj;ust, unreasonable and oppressive rents have been prevented for 
those who live in rent controlled houses, 


Reasonable rent increases have been permitted under rent control 
while incomes have kept pace, 


The quantity of housing has increased and its quality improved in 
post-war years. 


Only at the rent level of $250 per month or more is there evidence 
sufficient to justify any relaxation of rent control, 


Upon the basis of the foregoifig,: I believe':that, 

a, The public emergency requiring the siuletmunt Sin of rent controls 
still exist, 

b. The availability of adequate rental housing accommodations and 
other factors are such as to make rent control unnecessary for individual 


housing accommodations renting for $250 per month or more as ef September 1, 


1963, provided that suitable safeguards are enacted to insure the orderly trans- 


ition from regulation to a normal market of free bargaining between landlord 


and tenant, with particular attention given to procecting families with ehildren. 


c. While the Census data indicate that the median contract rent in- 
crease between 1950 and 196U for controlled structures of nine units or less 
was 65%, it is nevertheless true that more than half of these structures are 
occupied by their owners. This indicates that to some extent these landlords 
are not professional property owners. At your direction, I shall shortly 
establish procedures to render further assistance in hardship situations to 
chis group. I also propose to issue very shortly Schedules of Rental Values 
which wit provide landlords with incentives for modernization of heating 
plants,: 


My report to you which summarizes the principal Census data is 


enclosed. 


Sincerely yours, 


ae fj CLL 1a |p Lbs <__ 
Hortense W. Gabel 
Administrator 


CITY RENT AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 
280 Broadway 
New York 7, New York 


Hortense W. Gabel 
Administrator 


REPORT TO MAYOR ROBERT F,. WAGNER ON THE CONTROL 


OF RESIDENTIAL RENTS IN NEW YORK CITY 


On May 1, 1962 New York City took ‘ities residential rent con- 
trol after 12 years of administration by the State. Legislative mandate 
requires assessment of the need for the continuation of rent control, 
We welcome this opportunity. 

Both State and City residential rent control laws declare 
that a public “emergency necessitated the intervention of federal, 
state and local government in order to prevent speculative, unwarranted 
and abnormal increases in rents; that there continues te exist an acute 
shortage of dwellings; that .. . action is necessary in order to 
prevent exactions of unjust, unreasonable and oppressive rents... 
and to forestall profiteering, speculation and other disruptive prac- 
tices tending to produce threats to the public health; .. .™ 

The 1962 State laws transferring the administration of rent 
control to the City required that the City Council determine by 
February 1, 1964 whether a public emergency continued to exist. The 
laws specified that this determination should be made "following a 
survey which the City shall cause to be made of the supply of such 
housing accommodations and the need for continuing the regulation and 
control of residential rents and evictions withia such city." 

The City's local rent law requires the Mayor to present to 


the Council a report of the results of such survey and the need for 


wie 


the continuation of controls within the City. 

To fulfill this requirement the City entered into two con- 
tracts with the United States Bureau of the Census. 

The first was for a survey of housing vacancies in the Fall 
of 1962. The second was for special tabulations of 1960 Census data 
on housing conditions, rents, incomes and other tenant characteristics. 
Analysis of these surveys clearly demonstrate the need for 


continued rent control in New York City. It shows that: 


The public emergency that requires rent control still 
continues. 


The critical housing shortage still exists. 


Without continued rent controls the existence of this hous- 
ing shortage would permit the exploitation of tenants. 


Unjust, unreasonable and oppressive rents have been pre- 
vented for those who live in rent controlled houses. 


Reasonable rent increaseg have been permitted under rent 
control while incomes have kept pace. 


The quantity of housing has increased and its quality 
improved in postewar years, 


Only at the rent level of $250 per month or more is there 
evidence sufficient to justify any relaxation of rent 
control. 


In 1960, 77% of the City's 2,078,000 rental units were sub- 
ject to rent control; almost 18% were not controlled and an additional 
5% were in public housing. Of the City's five and one half million 
people living in private renter units almost foure and one half million 
were protected by rent control. 

In December 1962 the adjusted available vacancy ratio for 


all rental housing was 1.824, which was the equivalent of the 1960 


vacancy ratio, 


em, 

Three-fourths of the 37,500 available rental vacancies were 
in small apartments or rooms. Only a few more than 9,000 vacant units 
had two bedrooms or more. Apartments covered by rent control were, 
of course, at a preniun, 

Arguments that rent control has inhibited new construction 
and caused the deterioration of existing buildings are refuted by 
Census data. 

During the decade of the 1950's there was an almost unprece- 
dented net increase of more than 250,000 homes in New York City -- 
almost half of them rental apartments. 

The quality of New York City's rental housing in 1960 was 
better than that of most large cities in the United States. Of the 
30 cities in the country with a population of 400,000 persons or more, 
only three -- Los Angles, San Diego and Baltimore -- had a lower pro- 
portion of substandard rental units, as classified by Census Bureau 
definitions, than New York. 

In conérast to the 11% of New York City's rental housing 
that was substandard, 18% of Chicago's rental housing where controls 
lapsed a decade ago was substandard, and 29% of Cincinnati's rental hous- 
ing was substandard, 

During the 1950's aoe of New York City's rental housing 
units were rehabilitated. Between 40-60,000 of the apartments defined 
as substandard in the 1950 Census were classified as standard by 1960. 
The number of substandard rental units decreased during the decade by 
100,000 units, from 322,000 or 16% of the total supply to 222,000 or 
11%. Thus, approximately half of the improvement in the City's 


rental housing resulted from the upgrading of the existing stock of 


housing. 


sas 


Considering that the great bulk of New York City's controlled 
apartments are wit than 35 years old, it is remarkable that 95% of 
the controlled apartments are classified as standard. A large propor- 
tion of substandard housing was in rooming houses where, because of 
shared plumbing facilities or dilapidation, 97% of the rooms were sub- 


standard. These substandard rooms constitute 58% of all substandard 


rental units in the City. 


There was also a marked decline during the decade in what 
the Census calls “severely crowded" units -- those dwellings with more 
than 1-1/2 persons per room. In 1950 there were 139,000 severely over- 
crowded apartments. In 1960 this figure had been reduced by more than 


25% to 99,000 severely overcrowded dwellings. 


It seems clear, from the census data on rents, incomes and 
rent-incone ratios, that controls have protected most tenants against 
unwarranted, speculative and oppressive rents. 

During the decade 1950-1960, rents in New York City went up 
approximately 49%. For controlled units, median gross rents increased 
by 43%, from $49 to $73. This was in sharp contrast with rents of 
decontrolled apartments and never-controlled apartments. In 1960 the 
median rent on never-controlled apartments was $127 and for decontrolled 
apartments it was $89. 

Incomes of tenants have gone up approximately 52% during the 
1950's. In 1949 the median income for renters was $3,300. In 1959 


the median income was $5,000. 


As might be expected, incomes of families in controlled hous- 


ing wre* smaller than incomes in non-controlled housing. Thus, in 1960, 


ete 
53% of the families in controlled housing had less than $6,000 income, 
while only 39% in non-controlled housing had incomes of less than $6,000. 
The median income for families vel by rent control was $5,800; that 
for families in non-controlled housing was $7,100. 

For families with very low incomes -- under $4,000 -- rent con- 
trol offered a real measure of protection. These tenants paid a median 
rent of $65 per month in controlled buildings, while similarly poor 
families in non-controlled housing paid a median rent of $95. 

As incomes went up during the decade of the 1950's, rents al- 
most kept pace. For all rental housing, the rent-income ratio declined 
Slightly from 18.9% to 18.4%. In the controlled sector, the median rent- 
income ratio was 17.72%, as against a median non-controlled rent~income 
ratio of 20.4%. This is a true measure of the extent to which rent 
control has been effective in New York City. 

As always, race and ethnic origin, compounded by poverty, cast 
an ugly shadow on the availability of housing. Because of their consid- 
erably lower incomes, rent-income ratios were higher for all minority 
tenants. The rent-income ratio for white renters was 182, for non- 
whites it was 23% and for Puerto Ricans it was 21%. But controls helped 
minority tenants, the great bulk of whom live in such housing. 

The nedian rent-income ratios of minorities in the controlled 
sector was 21%; for those in the non-controlled sector rent-income ratios 
were more than 35%. The median rent for Puerto Rican households in con- 
trolled housing was $63; in uncontrolled housing it was $83. The median 
rent for non-whites in controlled housing was $67; in non-controlled 


housing it was $94. 
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Rent control has become an essential protection for many 
older persons in New York City and the future status of rent control 
is closely associated with the welfare of the elderly. Households 
| headed by persons 55 years or older represent 42% of controlled house- 
holds compared to 28% of not-controlled households. This is reflected | 
in the higher median age of household heads in the controlled sector 
than in the not-controlled sector -- 51 years as against 43 years. 

In the highest rent sector there has been considerable easing 
of the market within recent years, The majority of the 8,700 housholds 
(as of 1960) occupying controlled apartments renting at $250 or more 
are in good position to bargain for shelter. Their incomes are high -- 
the median income is $18,500 and their households are small. It is in 
this highest group that we find a large number of small households 
occupying apartments of five rooms or more. diwer. thas group also 
includes between 1,500 and 2,000 households of four persons or more, 
where need for larger apartments is clear. 

As of December 1962, there were 2,700 vacant apartments rent- 
ing at $200 or more, of which more than 60% were located in Manhattan 
where the bulk of controlled tenants with rents of $250 or more live. 

These high income tenants, as a group, are able to compete 
for housing in a free market. Nevertheless, their movement into a free 
Market must be indian tidenimalein in order to enable them to arrange 
for new housing or negotiate continued residence in their present hones. 


This is particularly true of families with children. 


In the last analysis, the total impact of any decontrol 


a 
action in terms of family displacement and rent changes will be deter- 
mined by the decisions of many people: the moderation of landlords 
in setting the rents of decontrolled units, the willingness and ability 
of decontrolled tenants to pay higher rents, the intensity of demand 
for larger Manhattan apartments by other households, and the capacity 
of the real estate industry to add to the housing supply. | 

Upon the basis of the foregoing it is recommended that 

a. the Council find that the public emergency requiring 
the continuation of rent control still exists, and 

b. the City Rent and Rehabilitation Law be amended to 
decontrol individual housing accommodations renting for $250 per 
month or more as of September 1, 1963, provided that suitable safe- 
guards are enacted to insure the orderly transition from regulation 


to a normal market of free bargaining between landlord and tenant. 


Respectfully subnitted, 
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Hortense W. Gabel 
Rent and Rehabilitation Administrator 


December 13, 1963. 
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Se des Ac RURERMARARERBRAMAR ED 7 
SAVE..AND.. STRENGTHEN, ENT., CONTROL! 
ade - : 

. @IANT DEMONSTRATION ~-*. ? 

THURSDAY - JANUARY 23rd - 10 A.M. *-" 3 
ee :- CITY HALL PARK ~ PARK ROW SIDE -.." : 
3 TELL YOUR MEMBERS! BRING YOUR OWN SIGNS! 3 


G) Two hearings at City Hall... 
« THURSDAY, JANUARY 23rd, Il A.M. on Renewal Rent Control Law. 


. MONDAY, FEBRUARY 3rd, 10 A.M. on $250 Deconirol. 


2 ) Write Majority Leader Eric Trevlich, City Hall, N.Y.C. for time to testify 
at both hearings - both organization spokesmen AND individuals. If you 
can't testify during the day, ask for evening time, Ask that a large High 
Schoo! Auditorium be used, not City Hall. 

(If necessary to change place of demonstration, we will notify you.) 


(3) Demensitration leaflets for genera! distribution available at $6 per M. 
Order from SPring 7-8900 or Circle 7-4237, 


(4) Return all signed Rent Control Petiticns to undersigned. 


NO $250 DECONTROL...STOP SPIRALING INCREASES! 
NO REPAIRS- NO RENT! IF THE LANDLORD WON'T REPAIR, THE CITY MUST! 
MORATORIUM ON DEMOLITION OF STRUCTURALLY SOUND HOUSING! 


215 West 23rd St. New York 11 N.Y. \ 


METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING \ ae a 


MATTHEW J. DOMBER 
f rom the desk of First Deputy Administrator 


March 4, 1964 ‘ a. 
wn 


Assembly Ma jority Leader Joseph Carlino 


has now backed Senator Mahoney's proposal which 
will jeopardize the continuance of effective 


rent control. A similar threat at last year's 


; ws o Se 


legislative session was headed off by public 


outcry. Act now to make your views known 
before it is too late. 
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FOR RELEASE CITY RENT AND REHABILITATION ADM, 
| WEDNESDAY PM 28@ Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
: MARCH 4, 1964 566-5264 


Matthew J. Domber, Acting Rent and Rehabilitation Admin- 


istrator, today released the following statements 


"Senate Majority Leader walter J. Mahoney has vraposed 
& slash in the budget of the City Rent and Rehabilitation 
Administration which would seriously jeopardize continuing effective 
rent control for five million tenmts and landlords in New York 


Citye 


"According to newspaper reports, Senator Mahoney is 
| proposing to cut $998,000 earmarked for mandatory increments 
: to maintain the agency at existing levels from the 1964-65 budget 
of the Rent and Rehabilitation Administration, 
"This reckless proposal would require more than a 20% 
) reduction in the agency's staff. It would mean a cut of 
approximately 200 essential employees at a time when the agency 
is strivi.g to combat the svread of slums and to speed up processing 


of applic:tions. 


"It is a back-door method of decimating rent control, 
all the more inopportune in view of the finding of the New York 
City Couneil tnat an emerzency lovusing shortage still exists in 


New York, and that retention of effective rent control is essential. 
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"The $998,000 figure in Governor Rockefeller's budget 
request to the Legislature includes ne new staff or new programs, 
It is solely to meet operating increases mandated py law, such as 
mandatory Civil Service salary increments, health insurance, social 
security, retirement payments and rent for office space. Approx- 
imately $125,000 of the total amount is earmarked for a housing 
survey required every two years by State law. 

"No increase in personnel is contemplated by the preposed 
budget. On the contrary, the 1964-65 budget provides for 26 fewer 
jobs than are authorized in the current budget. 

"The Agency's budget is now pending before the State 
Legislature because the State Enabling Act transferring rent control 
jurisdictiom to New York City states that the expenses of the program 
are to be paid by the State, 

"The current RRA budget is $6,429,770. The proposed 
1964-65 budget is $7,428,00C, 

"The proposed slash would be a boon to the slumlords 
who are now beginning to feel the effects of the RRA's pocketbook 
attack on slums, through rent reductions, 

"This cut would adversely affect beth tenants and 
landlords. A 20% reduction in versonnel would make it impossible 
to maintain the present rate of processing applications and would 
alse necessitate eliminating programs now being developed to 
encourage landlords to rehabilitate and improve their properties. 

"It would severely list the Agency's ability to give 
prompt attention to tenant complaints and to give priority to 


referrals of hazardous violations in our worst slum buildings by 


the Denartments of Buildings and Health, fore than 25,0090 such 


referrals were received in 1963. In about 17,060 cases full 
restoration of services were obtained and in the balance, rent 
reductions were ordered, The ability of the Rent Administration 

to move swiftly in eases of rat infes.ation in cooperation with the 
extermination program of the Denartment of Health similarly would 
be affected. 

"It would subject landlords filing applications: for rent 
increases to long delays in processing and would also delay the 
processing of review proceedings within the Agency and in the 
courts. | 

"The net effect could well be a breakdown in the effective 
operation of the rent law. 

"Tt would further make it imynossible for this Agency to 
conduct an effective survey of vacancies and housing conditions 
as required by State Law, 

"The interests of both landlords and tenants require 
that the rent control law be administered effectively and that 
the rights of all citizens be protected. This carnot be done 
Without adequate budget and personnel, 

"The proposed budget slash would place undue hardship 
on New York's tenants and landlords and would make a mockery of 
the powers which the State delegataa to the City to effectively 


administer rent controls," 
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THE SCOREBOARD 


——————— 


September, 1963 Vol. IX, No. 5 


:A publication of CCRMNY - The Committee on Civil Rights in: 
sMetropolitan New York, Inc. - an organization dedicated to: 
sequality of opportunity for all. Especially concerned with: 
spublic accommodations and housing, Address all news items: 
sto CCRM, 225 W 57 St, Bm 403, N.Y., N.Y. 10019 CIrcle 7-6343: 


MARCH It was superb. CCRM did not participate officially for various reasons, 
ON but the staff and the Chairman Emeritus went as individuals and report 
WASHINGTON that it was the most soul-stirring experience they had ever witnessed. 


The speakers and singers were great, but the people were the greatest, 
so gentle, so dedicated, and so firm and purposeful in their beliefs. The March symbol- 
ized a revolution - a revolution quiet yet determined, one where blood is not shed by the 
actions of those who are repressed, but by those who cannot yet face the new world where 
"we shall overcome." The March leaders wanted “a great and dramatic demonstration which 
would go beyond the brush fires of Birmingham, Ala., and Jackson, Miss.and Cambridge, Md. 
and make the point that these were not isolated pockets of trouble but show cases of a na- 
tionwide condition. The answer to the question of what was accomplished cannot come in- 
mediately. What the March leaders hope is that it will have awakened millions of Americans 
who are vaguely aware of Negro discontent but don't know exactly who or what can be done 
about it... The ranking ministers of each of the nation's major faiths appeared on the 
speakers platform. This was a key factor. Theirs was not the fervor of a few liberal 
ministers, but that of the churches of the nation speaking on the rights issue for the 
first time. ...Walter Reuther said after the March that this ‘was the beginning of a broad 
policing of conscience.‘ That was the aim - to get Americans to do more than tut-tut over 
the plight of Little Rock school children and to start thinking about the basic rights to 
which Negroes are entitled as citizens. ...The March leaders...did think that a few mil- 
lion Americans might change their minds about how wide-spread and compelling is the Negro 
cry today." (Optotowsky, N.Y. Post, 8/29/63) 

Whitney Young, head of the Urban League said "I'm terribly exhilarated. 
This March marks both the end and the beginning. It is the end of indifference in this 
land to our plight. It is the beginning of a coalition of conscience among both Negroes 
and whites. Enough whites marched with us today to convince us that we do not stand alone. 
Furthermore and of the utmost importance, this March demonstrated the abiding Negro faith 
in democracy despite the hurts and wrongs he has suffered so long." Roy Wilkins commented 
"without doubt, it was the most spectacular and thrilling day of my life", and A, Phillip 
Randolph: "This has been the most beautiful, the most glorious day in my life." 

It is up to all of us to see that the lessons of the March are not lost. 
A leader of a group from Westchester said "We're going back home and bend every effort to 
get rid of discrimination in housing, employment, and education in Upper Westchester." 
This is the kind of pledge the March leaders want to hear! 
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_ WHAT CAN CCRM asks all of you to pledge to work in its most important area in 
CCRM which to fight discrimination - open occupancy in housing. In addition, 
MEMBERS DO? there are sidelines in which all of us can participate, as for instance 


in apartment houses where there are white elevator men only, ask your 
landlord or agent to consider mixed crews. Or, there are many banks where no integration 
of tellers has yet occurred. Write or speak to your local branch about this and include 
executive personnel as well, while you're at it. Or, if you are a member of a religious 
group, speak to your minister, priest or rabbi: ask him to address his congregation to 
participate actively in the battle for open occupancy by urging Negroes to go into the open 
housing market, by urging white members, either to speak to their landlords, or, if they 
are landlords or agents, to offer their properties on an open basis. Or, take on a tutori- 
al assignment to help a child who may be backward, to keep him from becoming a drop-out, 
or to help a gifted child in a crowded school to assure his being prepared to enter col- 
lege. Many agencies are organizing and training qualified people to help in this way. Or, 
if you are an employer, contact Mobilization For Youth, OR.7-O0400, ext. 221, which is so- 
liciting participation from interested employers to carry out on-the-job training for un- 
employed youths. Get on your mark, get set, GO! 


CCRM*S Both the play and the date have been changed - more than once. But this 
THEATRE is, we hope, the final word: Preview of "The Ballad of the Sad Cafe", 
BENEFIT adapted by Edward Albee from the book by Carson McCullers and directed 


by Alan Schneider of “Virginia Woolf" fame, at the Martin Beck Theatre. 


And the date is to be October 29, 1963. Prices from $30 to $6. We need a sell-out to 
keep our office going. So pick up your invitation and send us your orders, 


CCRM This has been quiet during the summer; please bestir yourselves now, We 
MEMBERSHIP need 300 new members, as well as your own renewals. Every time someone 
CAMPAIGN is delinquent, it means another mailing from the CCRM office and that 


costs money and valuable time. Our Public Relations Committee is plan- 
ning spot announcements and speeches, beginning in October to help CCRM become better known. 
Take advantage of these to interest your friends. 


CCRM'S Very busy on housing calls and distribution of materials in answer to 
SUMMER requests. 2 PASE meetings, one for seekers, and one for checkers, 2 
apts secured, 2 co-ops. Conferences with members of State Division of 


Housing and members of West Side Civil Rights Committee. 


CCRM'S Above all, volunteers - daytime preferably - and typewriters in good 
NEEDS condition, And finally - Contributions! 

GOOD NEWS The USO recently issued a policy statement in which it flatly stated that 
FROM U.S.0O. it "will not sponsor, operate or finance anything other than integrated 


USO facilities in any community after 1963." The USO announced this new 
policy in spite of the fact that it knew when it did so that it involved radical changes 
in personnel of the armed forces attending its USO clubs in 20 communities in the South 
located chiefly in Florida, Georgia, Texas, North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia. 


INTEGRATION Changes in advertising patterns are beginning to be seen. The N.Y. 
IN Telephone Co, used a picture of a Negro entering a street phone booth 
ADVERTISING with whites in the background; Lever Bros., in selling "Whisk" on TV 


showed a white boy sliding into 3rd base in a Little League game and a 
colored boy on the base; Art Linkletter interviewed a Negro housewife about "All", The 
Times of Aug. 7 mentioned two billboard advertisements for the Boston Gas Co. showing 


re oe 


Negro and white children playing together on a slide. The President of Boston Gas, Earl 


H. Eacker, asked to comment on the innovation s one has Negroes 
both as customers and employees. White and Ne ogether. As a matter of 
fact, I see them splashing together in the frog pre cross the Boston Common, ... 


The ad simply recognizes a fact." Narragansett Pa contest in which Negroes were 
among the contestants and Negroes were shown in @#e@dddg@sAc cee mimee of Aug 23 reported 
that the Colgate-Palmolive Company, whose ads were prepared by the Ted Bates Co., would 
release several commercials within the next two weeks with a number of Negro models. 


SCHOLARSHIP National Council of Negro Women has announced an Essay Contest for high 
OPPORTUNITIES school students on the theme “What the Life & Works of Mary McLoed 
Bethune Mean to Me." First prize of $2500 contributed by Hofheimer 
Foundation to be used at college of winner's choice, Details from Roslyn Cheagle, NCNW 
national headquarters, 131 Vermont Ave, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Details of oppor 
Fellowship Program for members of minority groups for graduate and professional study for 
1964 can be obtained from the John Whitney Foundation, 111 W 50th St, N.Y., N.¥.10020. 
Courier, July 27, 1963 lists innumerable Scholarships available and not always taken ad- 
vantage of by members of minority groups; as General Motors which awards annually 400 four- 
year scholarships from $200 to $2000 a year. Applicants must be secondary school seniors 
who are citizens. Write to General Motors Corp, Detroit 2, Michigan. Courier list avail- 
able at CCRM office or send for copy of Undergraduate College Scholarships, Office of Ed- 
ucation, Washington 25, D.C. 


JOB Civil Service Examination in Grand Rapids Michigan, for Human Relations 
OPPORTUNITIES Assistant. Rate of pay $5350-$0004 per year. Application must be in by 
September 23. For details, call CCRM office. New York City Civil Serv- 
ice Commission announces jobs openings: Assistant Acc't, $5450-$6690. Applications to be 
in by Sept. 24; X-Ray technicians, laboratory aids, social investigator trainees, etc. 
Contact Dept. of Personnel, 96 Duane St, N.Y.C. Atomic Energy Commission offering jobs as 
reactor, industrial, electronic engineers, physicists, auditors to 3 year experienced 
qualified people at salaries from $5540-$12,845. Write Martin Stahl, Personnel Officer, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, N.Y. Operations Office, 376 Hudson St, N.Y., N.Y. 10014. 


A THOUGHT Saturday Review presents the rare exception to the usual bombast of com- 
FOR OUR mencement addresses “from the address of President Leroy Martin of the 
TIME University of Chattanooga, a previously all-white private institution 


which this year is admitting Negro students for the first time, ...de- 
livered to graduating seniors at the commencement exercises June 3rd: ‘As you go out into 
the world today you will have to face the problem of the white and the black. It is my 
hope that you will be part of the solution and not part of the problem,'" : 


ONE TEACHER Remember the Englewood, N.J, sit-ins, children who entered the Cleveland 
AND SIT-INS School as "unauthorized visitors"? The Board of Education had ruled that 


the children could remain in the classrooms, but they were banned from 
receiving homework assignments or participating in lessons. But in the third grade in- 
struction was given. Miss Schelling, their teacher,reported to an audience of teachers and 
administrators in a workshop on desegregation at Teacher's College, Columbia University: 
"I had a decision to make. Should I teach them or let them sit passively and take no part? 
I felt I had a responsibility to myself, and as a citizen of the U.S., to do all I could 
for these children, I've been teaching for nine years. I've taught love and understanding 
to each class I ever had, I feel it's as important as any academic credo. If I had ig- 
nored these children, the damage to the white children would have been just as irreparable. 
I would have contradicted by my actions everything I stood for. It was the first time in 
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my life I was ever put on the spot to prove what I stood for." She said school desegre- 
gation, when it comes, puts the teacher to the test. "If you haven't learned to love 
your fellow man," she said, “now is the time to re-examine your thinking." 


A BISHOP'S Baltimore, Maryland. Bishop Charles F. Golden, head of the Nashville- 
WORRIES Birmingham Area of the Methodist Church, in a sermon at Metropolitan 


Methodist church here stated his views on clerical activity in the regis- 
tration of Negroes in the South: "Someone asked me if I were not worried about my minis- 
ters who are in jail in Mississippi. I replied, 'No - I am worried about those who are 
not in jail in Mississippi.* No Christian minister in the deep South can afford to stand 
by and be unconcerned in this struggle for human dignity and our constitutional rights." 


BIRMINGHAM Duke Ellington contributed a first at the Newport, R.I. Jazz Festival. 
AT With his rhythm section supplying a light lilting beat, Ellington half- 
NEWPORT talked and half-sang original stanzas like: "King fit the battle of 


Alabam, Alabam, Alabam, King fit the battle of Alabam, and the Bull got 
nasty, ghastly, nasty. The Bull turned hoses on children and people, children and people, 
children and people, The Bull turned hoses on children and people and the water came splash- 
ing, dashing, crashing." Then, after several more stanzas, he concluded with: "Little 
babies fit the battle of. police dogs, police dogs, police dogs, Little babies fit the bat- 
tle of police dogs and the dogs came growling, howling, growling. The dog looked the baby 
right square in the eye, and said 'bye-bye-scram.' The baby looked the dog right back in 
the eye, but didn't cry or lam. And when the dog saw the baby wasn't afraid, he turned to 
his Uncle Bull and said. The baby looks like he don't give a damn, you sure we still in 
Alabam?" 


CCRM!S Having problems with run-arounds, etc.? Call CCRM; make an appointment — 
HOUSING to talk things over to facilitate your finding an apartment. If you are 
SERVICE interested in a co-op or a subsidized rental, call for a copy of CCRM's 


Summer 1963 Housing Bulletin which includes detailed information not 
listed here. 


WAITING Call CCRM to get on waiting list of established Bronx co-op with turn- 

LISTS over in 3 rm apts. And Manhattan low middle income co-op also occupied, 
And Brooklyn -:co-op - occupancy in about l year. 

RE-SALES Two vacancies (4 rm apts) at 1270 Fifth Av. Total dp $2300-$2400, total 

AND RENTALS ce $150-$155.. Call Mr. Trent at Wm, A. White - MU.2-2300. Apt. avail- 


able in Clayton Apts, 135 St & Lenox Av, for 1 or 2 yr rental. Call 
CCRM for details. 


NEW : Esplanade Gardens, 145-149 Sts, 7th & Lenox Avs, dp $316, 

CO-OPS ec $27 - call Mr. Luciani, MU.5-7500. York Hill II, 88 St, between 2nd 
& 3rd Avs, dp $600, cc $27.83, ready in 2 yrs. Call CCRM for details, 
BRONX: Boulevard Towers, Bruckner Blvd, Pugsley, Quimby, Olmstead Avs, 

dp approx $550, cc approx $26-27. Detailed information, PL.2-2850 after Oct. 21st, 


CO-OP : Chatham Towers, Park Row, Pearl & Worth Sts, already occupied, 
AVAILABILITIES dp approx $1000 cc approx $40. To get name on waiting list for cancella- 
tion, call BE.3-4800. Riverview Towers, Riverside Dr, 139-140 Sts. Con- 
struction starting early Sept, 1,2,3, bdrms. Total dp $2200-2600, total cc $116-142, Call 
AD.4-8551. West Side Renewal Area, See Summer Bulletin for details of Mitchell-Lama co- 
ops, middle income rentals Will be about $28.50-$29.50 per rm, & $50-$60 in the fully tax- 
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paying units. Call CCRM in about a month for further details. 

; Bronxwood Towers, E. 223 St, Bussing & Bronxwood Avs. Oct. oc- 
cupancy, only 63 rms left. Total dp $3300-$3400, total cc $159-161. Call KI.7-1400. 
Chatterton Terrace, Pugsley, Blackrock, Chatterton Avs, 1 bdrms only w/balcony. Total dp 
$2040, total cc $105-$110. Under construction. Call KI.7-8500. Oak Towers, Oak Drive & 
Cruger Av. Construction about to start, ready in 15 mos. 1-3 bdrms, total dp $1565-$2k40, 


cc per rm $27.50 w/balconies. Call JU.8-2484. 


| LONG ISLAND: Neptune Towers, Neptune Blvd & Boardwalk, Already occupied. 
1 & 2 bdrms avail. Total dp $0085-53600, total cc $144-$238, incl. gke. 


SUBSIDIZED BRONX: Arlyne Gardens, Bruckner & Chatterton Av, occ, Sept. 1963. Tak- 
RENTALS ing names now. Write Arlyne Gardens, Inc, 36 W 60 St, N.Y.,N.Y. 10023. 


Average rental, $30-$35 per rm. 

BROOKLYN: Brightwater Towers, Surf Av, W.5 & W.8 Sts, ready early 1965, 
rental about $30 per rm, 1-3 bdrms, w/terraces, Call HI.9-8200 to get on list. 
STER; Phillipse Towers, Riverdale Av, below Prospect & Vark Sts, 
Approx. $27 per rm w/terraces. 1-3 bdrms, Call (914) YO.5-1150. 


ready August, 1964. 


HAVE .»eHelen & Richard Fein have a second daughter, born July 22, 1963. 
YOU | 

HEARD eeerom Sims is now with McCann Erickson, as a member of the Marketing 
THAT? - Plans Board. 


---dunius Edwards, now with Ted Bates & Co, managed to get himself a 
fine case of pneumonia on the day that his book, “If We Must Die" reached the book shops. 


..--Maude Veal was married on July 3rd to Augustus G. Jenkins, 
4 


...Dorothy Height has been named by the National Board of the YWCA to / 
direct a new two year action program to accelerate full integration in the YWCA. | 


-. Lester B, Granger, currently Edgar B. Stern Visiting Professor at 


Dillard University in New Orleans, has been elected to the Board of the Lenox Hill Hospital. 


3 ---dack Wood, formerly NAACP Housing Secretary is now head of the housing 
division of CCHR. Ted Brown will be its labor & employment Divisions head. 


-eeAnne Montero is Assistant to Madison Jones, Executive Director of CCHR, 


and Frank Montero is now a special assistant on the American Mission to the U.N. 
-eeDr. Herman H, Long has been named President of Talladega College, Ala. 


2 eeetvhe N.Y. Courier has published a 23 page Centennial Edition and Ebony 
has published a special commemorative issue (both at CCRM office). "Crisis", June-July, 
1963 (copy at CCRM office) carries U.S. News & World Report interview with Roy Wilkins on 
"What The American Negro Wants", 


eee School child and her mother have issued a “Deerfield Coloring" book 
with humor and dignity. For a copy send $2 to Issues, Box 321, Highland Park, Illinois. 


USE LETTER ON BACK PAGE TO ENROLL NEW CCRM MEMBERS 
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DEAR FRIEND: 


I am writing you on behalf of a Committee which means a great deal to me - 
the Committee on Civil Rights in Metropolitan New York. It is a volunteer interracial 
group in which many of us have worked together for a number of years. These days our 
aim is to reach the goal of open occupancy in housing for all. I think you will be 
interested to become a member and receive our entertaining and informative bi-monthly 
SCOREBOARD. And you may want to work on our Partnership Apartment Seeking Exchange (PASE) 
as a minority apartment-seeker or as a white volunteer. Or you may just want the fun of 
working on one of our committees and meeting some really great people. So - do join! 


Cordially, 


Contributing-$5 [|]; Sustaining-$10[ |]; Patrons-$50 a 
(Contributions, tax-deductible, should be payable to CCRM) 


Name 


Address Boro Zone 


COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS IN METROPOLITAN NEW YORK, INC. 
225 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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A publication of CCRMNY - The Committee on Civil Rights in: 
Metropolitan New York, Inc. = an organization dedicated to: 
equality of opportunity for all. Especially concerned with: 
public accommodations and housing. Address all news items: 
to CCRM, 225 W 57 St, Rm 403, N.Y., N.Y. 10019 CIrcle 7-6343: 
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BROTHERHOOD Here we are in Brotherhood time again. Our question asked in THE 
1964 | SCOREBOARD of March, 1961 is still not answered, "Brotherhood Weekly 


or Yearly?" Why not Brotherhood Year or Years until we begin to 
understand the meaning of Brotherhood. Mr. Simple, (Langston Hughes’ friend) has this to 
say: "Oh, my brother, where are you during Brotherhood Week? I thought maybe in this 
Centennial Year of freedom and disintegration - I mean deségregation - Harlem would be 
full of brothers day and night seeking to take my hand. But I have not seen a one of you 
up Harlem way after dark. By day, yes, because you-all own so many stores in Harlem. 
But, oh, my brothers, you have not even given me a token present across any counter all 
week long, and prices is still as high as ever, and higher than midtown where some few 
things is ten cents, but in Harlem, they is 12. Always that penny or two higher on ? 
groceries in Harlem, and my wages is always a dollar or two shorter downtown. Why is that 
among brothers? Why is colored wages always lower and colored prices always higher in 
this U.S.A., I ask you? That is hardly the brotherhood way. Share and share alike ought 
to be the plan, and equal prices for every man, black or white, Jewish or Gentile, Catho- 
lic or Protestant, Muslims, Gypsies or Chinese. Also Puerto Ricans - who buy on credit a 
lot which means their prices is doubled by the time they get through paying all them car- 
rying charges. The Puerto Rican race problem is all mixed up with carrying charges - so 


it has cost you twenty-five. How can a brother do that to a brother, particularly during 


hood Week, jokers singing it different. They was singing, ‘Let us take bread together," 
| which is hardly @ good song for Brotherhood Week, particularly coming from Negroen. It 
. will make white folks mad. 


| CCRM Save Friday evening, April 17th for our Annual Party at the Hotel 
PARTY Commodore. Hope all of you can be with us that evening to help with 


the fun' raising. Tickets will go on sale Thursday, March 19th - 
_ $4.00 a person, including table seating. So - start organizing your tables now. Bring 
| prizes for the Wheel of Fortune to the office; your white elephant may well turn out to 
be another's dream. 


f CCRM Have vou noticed the letter on the back of THE SCOREBOARD? Do you 
| MEMBERSHIP remember that we have decided to have a continuing year ‘round memb- 
j DRIVE ership drive? Please use the letter and ask a friend to join and if 


i you need more, call the office. And don't forget to renew your own 
membership when it comes due! 


CCRM CCRM is among those groups which the N.Y.C. Commission on Human Rights 
REPORTS has designated to accept verified housing complaints for the Commis- 


is mine, Interest and credit, till by the time you have paid for a ten-dollar lamp shade, 


Brotherhood Week? Do brothers run credit stores? Or is brotherhood just to be in church- 
es, not in stores? ‘Let Us Break Bread together,' which is hardly a good song for Brother- 


sion. If an apartment seeker, whether working with a checker or not, 


| vuns into resistance, a complaint can be filed with us. This should speed up our entire 
process and make it possible to obtain more apartments. Call our office for details. 


| secured or 12 complaints filed. CCRM welcomes more apartment seekers, more checkers. 
 CCRM is greedy - greedy to see more and more people in apartments in non-ghetto neighbor- 
| hoods. The more people who come out and look and apply, the more quickly the barriers 
will fall. We stress again that apartment hunting is a tedious, wearing job. You may 
not find what you want on a first try ig egardless of discrimination. It's doubly diffi- 
cult of course if you see what you % and then have to fight for it. But do keep on, 
even if it means filing complaints several times. Remember you can file the complaint at 
CCRM's office now. We want vin this fight; we need you to help us! 


f 


CCRM has 12 PASE teams in the field - that should make l2 apartments 
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URBAN LEAGUE Save April 25th and come to an all day Workshop sponsored by the 
SPONSORED City Wide Housing Committee of the Urban League, at the Ethical 
ORKSHOP Culture Society, 2 West 64th Street to discuss opening up new areas 


to set up many Fair Housing Committees throughout the city to scout 
out available apartments and to use their influence to change landlord's practices; other 
panels on the complaint process, government housing, urban renewal and code enforcement 
and violations. For details, call Urban League, Miss Barbara Morrison, AU.6-8000. 


PUBLIC INTEREST "The interest of the innkeeper is purely personal. Leaving racial 
AND prejudice to one side, he is concerned with the financial returns of 
PRIVATE RIGHTS his own business. But larger issues ride upon his decision to expel 


@ black man from his premises. The indignity and affront and humil- 
iation endured by hundreds; the denial of service to those seeking food and refreshment 
in an age when everyone travels or dines out and the restaurant or motel or hotel is an 
essential of civilized living; the negation in the eyes and estimation of visitors from 
foreign lands of all of our sacred pretensions of equality; the embarrassing and tragic 
moment when white and Negro friends must go separate ways to dine; the moving and ment- 
ally disturbing discovery by Negro children that, because they are black, they are out- 
casts - all of these must beat upon the consciences of courts and be weighed in the bal- 
ance against the acquisitive motives of one man behind a cash register. To operate his 
inn some agency of government has issued a license. Another has built in front of his 
place of business a road or sidewalk which brings him customers. Police and firemen pro- 
tect his property. Medical examiners inspect his premises and employees, and issue cert- 
ificates showing the grade of sanitation. At every turn he is the beneficiary of govern- 
mental action. For the services rendered him by government every citizen has been taxed - 
including Negro citizens. Surely no liberal construction is required to conclude that 
his tusiness is affected with a public interest and is sustained and fostered by state 
action." - from Marion Wright's "The Sit-In Movement: Progress Report and Progncsis" in 


the Spring issue of the Wayne Law Review. 


WANNA Consult Mrs. Leonard Harper, 569 Cross Street, Westbury, L.I. She is 
START A @ Community Church member who has started a Saturday Freedom school 
FREEDOM at Malverne, L.I. It is a new kind of enrichmert program for Negro 
SCHOOL? kids who need a positive self-image and sometimes remedial academic 


help. 135 children are enrolled and are being taught by volunteer 
teachers, social workers, college students, etc. If you can't start a group of your own, 
‘perhaps you'd like to send a few dollars to help Mrs. Harper build up a Freedom School 
library. Write to Ucan Freedom School, c/o Mrs. Leonard Harper, 569 Cross St, Westbury. 


TWO SIDES Two excerpts from the January issue of the Newark Human Rights Com- 
OF A COIN mission: the first a poem: "MIXED DOUBLES A net./ Two couples 


playing./ A ball ponging/ Back and forth -/7 On one side/ Negroes,/ 
On one side/ Whites;/ The net does not separate them/ And can be leaped in a single 
Bound." (Alan Caruba, 1964) "Our next quotation comes straight out of life from the lips 
of a robed Klansman adcressing a crowd outside St. Augustine, Florida. It is last Sept- 
ember and the fiery cross has burned itself out, but not the speaker who shouted: 'Some 

of the Niggers say, “We want to go to your churches." There ain't but one manly, Christ- 
‘ian thing to do when they try, and that is to meet ‘em at the churchhouse door with a 
baseball bat and to beat their brains out.'" 


PRINCE EDWARD This school, in existence since Sept. 16, 1963, was created through 
CCUNTY, VA. FREE a grant from the Ford Foundation and other groups, so that the 1600 


SCHOOL ASSOCIATION Negro children with no schools to go to since the public schools were 
soe closed, could have schooling once more. Dr. Nie. Sullivan, superin- 
tendent of schools at East Williston, L.I., took a year's leave of absence to head up the 
Free School Association. He recently brought a busload of his pupils to visit with the 
Williston School children and tour New York City. Dr. Sullivan stressed the eagerness of 
these children to learn. The Board of Trustees is made up of six eminent Virginians, 
headed by Coigate W. Darden, one-time Virginia Governor and former president of the Univ- 
ersity of Virginia; 75% of the teaching staff of 91 plus six administrators is Negro, 
consisting mainly of teachers from the South but with many from N.Y., Mass, & the Peace 
Corps; all have college degrees - something Virginia doesn't require for teacher certifi- 
cation = and 25% have masters' degrees. But he told of a negative side of the picture - 
that its entire budget ($600,000 of which went to teachers) will have been exhausted and 
the school will have to close unless the U.S. Supreme Court rules that the County private 


schools are illegal. 


REMEMBER THE Those churches burned down in 1962; Jackie Robinson and others start- 
ALBANY, GA, ed a fund to rebuild them. They are in construction now but are 
CHURCH BURNINGS? $20,000 short of their goal. Send tax-deductible contributions to Mt. 


Olive Baptist Church Rebuilding Fund, c/o Jackie Robinson, 425 Lex- 


i 
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Housing Bulletin - Page 2 


Plaza, 3rd Av & 106 St, 2 bdrm apts, total dp $200, total cc $109, EN.9-1300. Inwood 
Towers, Fairview, St. Nicholas Avs, 1 studio apt left, total dp $1850, total cc $89, 
EN.2-0900. Litho City, 60-70 Sts, West Side Hwy, co-ops, rentals, cc or rental $26-$36, 
write Amal. Lithographers, Local 1, 113 University Pl, N.Y. 10003 to get on list. Over- 
look Co-op Apts, 45 Overlook Terr, ready in about 14 yrs, 34-54, air-conditioned, some 
terraces, dp about $680, cc about $40, incl. g & e, call L0.8-2680, Sat & Sun, 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Riverview Towers, W 139-140 Sts, Riverside Dr, ready Spring '65, only 1 bdrm apts 
left, total dp $2200-$2500, ec $116-$135 per mo, call AD.4-8551. University Village, 
Bleecker, Houston, W. Bdwy, 1-3 bdrms, dp $650, cc $29, to get on list write Martin Siegel, 
University Village, 100 Washington Sq. E. York Hill II, 88 St, 2-3rd Avs, dp $600, cc $28, 
ready in 2 yrs, for details, call CCRM. 

: Boulevard Towers, Bruckner Blvd, Pugsley, Quimby Avs, dp $550, 
ce $27, names being taken, call PL.2-2050. Bronxwood Tower, E 233 St, Bronxwood & Bussing 
Avs, ready now, 64 rms only, total dp $3400, total cc $157-$161, KI.7-1400. Concourse Vil- 
lage, 150-161 Sts, Sheridan, Morris Avs, occupancy to start Dec, ‘64, 3-6 rms, dp $700, 
co 87, 843 Sheridan Av, WY.3-9000. Jamie Towers, Seward, Randall, Pugsley Avs, 1-3 bdrms, 
dp under $600, cc under $30. Scott Towers, Paul Av, W. 205 St, efficiency-63, dp $520, cc 
$27. For Jamie & Scott Towers, send name, size apt desired to Apt. Development Sales, 843 
Sheridan Av, Bronx. Kingsbridge Terrace, Kingsbridge Terr, W 229 St, ready Feb '65, 4-64 
rms, dp $525, ce $28, KI.7-8500. Marlborough Towers, Randall, Zerega, CiceroAvs, dp $450, 
cc not avail, get on list for application, PL.1-0500. lower Terrace, Mayflower & West- 
chester Avs, ready in 2 yrs, 1 bdrms only, total dp i1300gTOS- cc per mo, $95-$124, 
EN.2-8900. Noble Mansion, Noble Av & Mansion St, 35-64 rms, dp $500, cc $26, write Arthur 
Coller, 140 Beekman St, NYC to get on list. Oak Towers, Cruger Av, Oak Dr, ready Dec '64, 
1-3 bdrms, dp $675, cc $28, TW.8-2484. Orloff Towers, Bailey, Orloff Avs, ready Fall'64, 
dp $510, cc $26, 1 bdrm apts only, BU.4-8500. Waldo Apts, W 238 St, Waldo, Irwin Avs, ready 
summer '65, dp $525, cc $28-$30, KI.7-8500. 

BROOKLYN: Seam Burt Houses, Bayview Av, W 35 St, Coney Is, 3-65, dp 
$600, cc $26.18, write Nathan Klein, Abbot & Adams, 292 Madison Av, to get on list. Cadman 
Plaza, Bklyn Heights, 3 sections: (1) Cadplaz, 23-63, dp $800, cc $39-$45, TW.8-2484;° (2) 
Whitman Close, 25-54, dp $700, cc $35; (3) Cadman Plaza North, 34-54, dp $500, ce $29, 
applications for (25 & (3) from S. Pierre Bonan, 420 Lexington Av, N.Y. 17, Lindsay Park, 
studio-3 bdrms, dp $430, cc $22, ST.2-9000. Rutland Towers, E 92 St, Rutland Rd, ready 
June '64, studio-3 bdrms, total dp $990-$3500, cc $35 per rm, PR.3-3000. ‘Trump Village, 
Brighton Beach, 35-64, dp $400, cc $27, ES.2-3700. University Terrace, St. James Pl, La- 
fayette Av, 1-3 bdrms, dp $500, cc $22, UL.7-4410. 

QUEENS: Hanover Court, 57 Av, 92 St, Forest Hills, ready Dec '64, 1-3 
bdrms, dp $450, ce $35, TW.8-245). peyeon Beach Pk, Rockaway Bch Blvd, Bch 74-90 Sts, 
studio-3 bdrms, dp $500, cc $25, NE.4-6754. Forest Pk Crescent, Union Tnpke, Forest Pk, 
4-65, dp $500, cc $27, OL.8-5678. Rochdale Village ,Jamaica, 2-65, dp $400,cc $21, OR.7-5666. 


: High Meadow, S. Highland Av, Rt. 9, Briarcliff, 1-3 bdrm 
duplex apts, total es 90-$1190, Spare per mo, (914)WI.1-6208. Sunnyside Manor, 
Pier St, Sunnyside Dr, Yonkers, ready July '64, 1 bdrm apts, total dp $1853, cc $07 per mo, 
(914 )GR.6-9670. 


SUBSIDIZED Many of these rentals, covered by Mitchell-Lama provisions, set income 
RENTAL APTS, limits. MANHATTAN: Special for Senior Citizens 65 4+: Mt. Morris Park, 
15-21 E 124 St, ready soon, effic-2 bdrms, from $062-$133, MO.6-75600. 


: Adelphi House, W 174 St, Undercliff Av, ready Spring '64, 33-63, 
$30 per rm, MU.8-4804. Arlyne Gerdens, Bruckner Blvd, Chatterton Av, ready June '64, 2-3 
bdrms, $30-$35 per rm, write Arlyn Gardens, Inc, 36 W 60 St, NY. Carol Gardens, Leland, 
Theriot, Story Avs, 1-3 bdrms, terraces, $28 per rm, write Arthur Coller, 140 Beekman St, 
to get name on list. (1) Bruckner Tower, Bruckner Blvd, Bolton, Story Avs, 25-63; (2) — 
Corlear Gardens, W 231 St, Tibbet Av, 3-64; (3) The Lindville, Bronx Blvd, E 213 St, 34- 


6%; 1),2),3) above will be under $30 per rm, to get on list for any one, write First Nat'l 
Realty Corp, 845 3 Av, NY. Mark Terrace, Bollen Av, Boston Rd, ready late '64, $30 per rm 
MU.7-4055. Morris Heights, Sedgwick, W Tremont Avs, 33-65, $29 per rm, ready late ‘64, 
mMU.8-4804. Trio Apts. E 174 St, Croes, Metcalf Avs, 1-3 Bdrms, $28 per rm, write Trio Apts, 
36 W 60 St, NY. Wickham Terrace, Burke, Brunner Avs, 1-3 bdrms, $28 per rm, PL.2-4700. 
Winthrop House, White Pl. Rd, Astor Av, 1-3 bdrms, $30 per rm, write Rose Assoc. 529 5 Av. 

: Brightwater Towers, W 5-8 Sts, Surf Av, 1-3 bdrms, terraces, 
$30 per rm, ES.3-7556. Contello Towers Ill, Cropsey Av, Bay 44 St, 4-65, $30 per rm, 
ES.3-7558. Fairfield Towers, Van Siclen, Flatlands & Cozine Avs, 1-3 bdrms, $28 per rm, | 
AX.7-9000. Lindsay Pk. $27 per rm, ST.2-9000. ‘Trump Village, Ocean Pkwy, W Brighton, $30 
per rm, write Trump Village, 3050 Ocean Pkwy, Bklyn, NY. University Towers, Willoughby 
St, Ashland Pl, 33-63, $38-$40 per rm, UL.2-7439. Willoughby Walk, Hall St, Classon Av, 
2-54, $30 per rm, 0X.7-8880. 

QUEENS: Surfside Park, Rockaway Pkwy, Beach 102-108 Sts, 2-6 rms, $32 
per rm, NE.4-0121. 
anal Phillipse Towers, Riverdale Av, betw. Prospect & Vark Sts, 


ready August, '64, 1-3 bdrms, $27 per rm, call (914 )Y0.5-1150. 


ington Avenue, New York, New York. 


39° we AF 
bOi Fe BOS 
= been registered to vote in 


. on Ae in the parish 
I n Louisiana to enroll 
Negro voters. There was said to be no attempt, official or otherwisw, to prevent the 
Negroes from registering. P.J. Ellis, one of the 15 Negroes who signed up said: "They 
(registration officials) couldn't have been nicer." 

Tribune, 2/23/64: The Hotchkiss School, a prep school for boys,will 
bring some 100 promising boys - largely urban Negroes - to its campus in Lakeville, Conn., 
next summer to help them prepare for college. The boys selected will attend an eight- 
week session for three successive summers, before the ninth, tenth and eleventh grades. 

The Wall Street Journal reports from Los Angeles that the Ivy League 
Men's colleges and their sister colleges finding few Negro enrollments, have commissioned 
a@ man to scout Eastern Urban Centers and Southern states for Negro Seniors with academic 
ability. Some colleges are trying to develop more qualified Negro applicants by encourag- 
ing them early in their high school careers. Admissions officers from seven Southern 
California colleges will visit four predominantly Negro Los Angeles high schools this 
spring mainly to try convincing Negro 9th and 10th graders that scholarship money is plen- 
tiful for students with high marks. Princeton, Dartmouth College and Oberlin College are 
setting up summer sessions for selected students in the early stages of secondary education; 
the students are from low income families and most will be Negroes. The programs, operat- 
ing under $150,000 Rockefeller Foundation grants, will test whether intensive study can 
help students overcome inadequate educational backgrounds and prepare for college. 


MORE STRAWS N.Y. Times, 1/6/64: Fiftee 
IN THE WIND Tensas Parish. They are th 


SCHOLARSHIP American Friends Service Committee looking for non-ghetto homes for 
AINING Negro teachers who come north for graduate work in summer sessions. 
OPPORTUNITIES Write Gene Angstadt, Program Sec'ty, A.F.S.C., 2 W. 20th St., N.Y., 


N.Y. 10011. Encampment for Citizenship, 2 W. 64th St., offering 
scholarships for specially qualified young men and women 16-23 years of age to participate 
in their summer program, Puerto Rico, New York City, or Washington, D.C. Fourth Free Sec- 
retarial Training Program sponsored by industry and National Urban League registration to 
close on May 15th, for course to start July 1, 1964. For details, call PL.1-0300. 21st 

Annual Institute of Race Relations to be held from June 29 - July 1l, at Fisk U., still 
directed by Dr. Herman Long soon to be president of Talladega College, Ala. For details, 
write Institute of Race Relations, Fisk, U., Nashville, Tenn. 37203. Air Patrol Recruits 
for civil air patrol, Auxiliary of U.S. Air Force, cadets and senior members. Teenagers 
can get special training in aero-space education, citizenship and leadership training, to 
be assigned to squadrons near their homes and can compete for scholarships, encampments 
at Air Force Bases, International Cadet Exchange Program, and Jet Orientation courses. 
Apply Brooklyn Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11238. 


JOB Youth Board Jobs available for social workers in case work or com- 
OPPORTUNITIES munity organization with MAS. in social work. Salary, $6,200-$9,600. 


Write Mrs. Angela Sigward, N.Y¥.C. Youth Board, 79 Madison Ave, N.Y., 
N.Y. 10016. Patrolmen in Police Dept. from age 20-29. For details, write Application 
Bureau, Personnel Dept., 96 Duane St. Nursing Careers: (1) need for nurses described by 
Mrs. Alida C. Darley, Supt. of Nurses, Harlem Hospital. She urges interested people to 
contact her at 136th St, and Lenox Av, New York 10037. (2) Registered nurses men or women, 
between ages of 21 & 35, interested in Commissions in Air Force, contact Captain Deptula, 
346 Broadway, New York 10013, RE.2-8000. World's Fair Jobs: Need for hostesses and guides. 
Contact Mr. Charles Fields, Brooklyn Labor Office, 1175 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE JOKE ON Ala. Gov. George C. Wallace...without knowing it...has aided the very 
GOV. WALLACE cause he is fighting and a civil rights organization his state has 


outlawed. Roosevelt S. Zanders, manager of R. Zanders Auto Rental 
Service, Inc. this week disclosed that the $95 fee Gov. Wallace paid for his service was 
applied to Mr. Zanders' $500 NAACP Life Membership. Turning the money over to the NAACP 
was the only pleasure he had derived from doing business with Gov. Wallace. 


A SOUTHERNER President Johnson, speaking to a group engaged with what is known as 
SPEAKS "plans for progress" in the field of equal opportunity, said: ‘One 
of the great women that I know lives in my home, whose advice I prob- 
ably value more than anybody's except my mother and wife, a college person, highly trained. 
If she had a title, I guess you would call her chief of staff of my operation. She finds 
that when she comes from Texas to Washington, she can't go to a bathroom without taking 
three or four hours out of a drive to try to locate one...She finds that she never knows 
when she goes into a cafe whether she can get a cup of coffee or not - not because of lack 
of dignity, because she is possessed with more of it than the President; not because of 
lack of money, because she is thrifty, frugal, has invested it, has savings; not because 


- 
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of lack of ability, because she commands the respect of people who have the power to get 
the best. . But it is all because of color and because of tradition, because of custom. 
You would not want that to happen to your mother, your wife or daughter..." According to 
a White House spokesman, the President was speaking of his revered family cook, Mrs. 


Zephyr Wright. Woe’ 


HEARD FROM The Southern Regional Council has issued a report. on the story of 
ANOTHER 4 direct action in the Negro revolt from 1960 to the present (copy 
SOUTHERNER | vailable at the office). In the introduction, the Council commented: 


"The Negro revolt has no precedent in American History. It involves 
ten percent of the nation's population. Yet it is a revolution in which the rebels carry 
no arms, throw up no street barricades, liquidate no rulers, and, with remarkably few ex- 
ceptions so far, initiate no violence. It has as a rally song an old Baptist hymn, once 
described as ‘a now mournful, now serene piece called "We Shall Overcome."’ The Negroes 
still have not overcome the ignorance, intolerance, and injustice which have oppressed them 
for generations. Their ‘Crusade for freedom' has yet to reach the promised land. But a 
major fraction, and a growing one, of some 18 million Negro Americans have reached the end 
of patience with the white man's pace of social change. The concept of using non-violent 
means to achieve justifiable ends did not, of course, originate with the Negro American. 
Perhaps it is as old as Moses’ struggle with the Egyptian Pharoah, and it embraces the same 
deep justifications: On the one hand, an outraged sense of justice and a constant re- 
liance on God's leadership; on the other hand, realization that non-violence is the only 
practical protest available to a minority far weaker than the dominant powers of society. 
But further than this the parallel does not go. The Hebrews wanted out. Negro Americans 
want in. ...'But why,' many Americans ask, ‘why direct action? Why sit-ins. marches, and 
demonstrations? Why not negotiations instead?‘ Martin Luther King, Jr., in his April, 
1963, LETTER FROM BIRMINGHAM CITY JAIL, answered: ‘You are exactly right in your call for 
negotiation. Indeed, this.is the purpose of direct action. Non-violent direct action 
seeks to create such a crisis and establish such creative tension that a community that 
has constantly refused to negotiate is forced to confront the issue. It seeks so ta . 
dramatize the issue that it can no longer be ignored.'" 

Following the introduction, the author describes the Sit-In Movement, 
Freedom Rides, the Ballot, the stories of Albany, Ga., Birmingham, Civil Disovedience & 
the Law. In evaluating the results of direct action, the authors offer various approaches 
such as the need to select an appropriate form of action to fit the circumstances, or as 
a tactical weapon in a large-scale war, or the gradual involvement not only of government, 
but national and local private business, the white church, and individual leaders at all 
levels of society. This action, the council states, has stimulated polls so that one can 
see direct action through public opinion. "It implies the evolved meaning of ‘all, now' 
that the Negro no longer seeks an accommodation with prejudice but an end of it." The 
Council concludes that "an end of segregation and discrimination will not mean the end of 
Negro problems...because such needs are not confined to Negroes. ...In such matters as 
unemployment and the deprivations of poverty, the goals of the Negro movement are obviously 
needed also for a large segment of the population that is not Negro. By the end of 1963, 
observers were pointing out the logic of broadening the base of the movement to include all 
those whose needs are urgent. One practical result of this would be to minimize white 
resentment based on economic fear - an old,- potently manipulated factor in southern race 
relations spread now to other parts of the country. Thus it may well be that in finding 
a solution for the American dilemma, the nation will find a new opportunity for greatness 
for all of its people. In the process of freeing themselves, Negro Americans may bring 
about ‘a new birth of freedom' for all Americans. This gets close to the concept of direct 
action that seems most important, most pertinent in the crisis-pressured processes by 
which a whole nation reaches out for consensus againts prejudice."”...The direct action 
movement..."speaks to the deepest and highest moral and political commitments and achiev- 
ments of mankind. It is drastic; it may seem to some unnecessarily so. But its existence 
+ts spouhaneous rise, development, and refusal to die, although so much tries to end its 
existence - is evidence of necessity. This is a kind of necessity in the souls of indiv- 
idual human beings which makes nations great, or which, opposed, destroys nations. Against 
it, so far in human history, nothing has been able permanently to prevail. The grandeur 
of this human effort overcomes the doubt and despair, fear and pessimism which the awful 
implications of our time in history arouse in the heart. And perhaps beyond all the words, 
all the analyses, beyond even the conscious awareness of individual participants, it is 
this grandeur permeating the drive of direct action that is the key to a real understanding 
of what it means, and why it must in America succeed to the full." 


QUEENS VILLAGE A Queens Village group, sponsored by tri-faith spiritual leaders, is 
presenting a program for oven occupancy for its community of over 
1,000 families in a 20 block area. It is stressing the importance of 
getting to know new neighbors; it has halted panic sales, kept some of the original owners 
from moving away and has successfully integrated at least one block without panic, 
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COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS IN METROPOLITAN NEW YORK, INC. 
225 WEST 57th STREET - NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10019 - CI.7-6343 


SPRING 1964 HOUSING BULLETIN 


A seasonal bulletin of CCRMNY, a voluntary citizens' organization 
dedicated to equality of opportunity for all, with special emphasis 
on open occupancy in housing. For details of CCRM's program or for 
consultation on your housing needs, call CCRM - CIrcle 7-6343. 


DISCRIMINATION If you are encountering discrimination in your search for an apartment, 
OR call CCRM and use our PASE service which teams a white volunteer and a 
VIOLATIONS Negro apartment seeker who work together until an apartment is secured. 


If you are encountering housing violations, phone WMCA's CALL FOR 
ACTION, PL. 3-4400, Mon. mat Pri., ll &.m. to l p.m. 


SPECIAL FOR SALE: Great Neck. Lele 3 bdrm, den & playroom, split-level house, 
HOUSING excellent school system - approx. $25,000; call owner, (516)HU.2-2483. 
OFFERS Brooklyn, 2 story,7 rm,l family attached house, Park Place, $15,500 - 


small cash down-payment , call owner at UL.7-2451. 
RENTAL: Bronx, 3 bdrm apt. in 3 fam. house, $150 per mo, near N.Y.U. Call CCRM for details. 
For homes in other areas: en Co J., call Mrs. Strickholm, Dumont Fair Housing 
Committee, (201)DU.4-4274; destchester, house or apartment hunting, call the Westchester 
Urban League, (914) WH.9-1174; d, call Mrs. Dodson, L.I. Council for Integrated 
Housing, (516)PU.6-9871; for groups in other areas call the Assoc. of Fair Housing Commit- 


tees, JU.6-3460. 


HOW ABOUT The N.Y. State Committee Against Discrimination in Housing is embarking 
GOING TO | TO BKLYN on a program to interest Negroes and Puerto Ricans in moving to areas 
OR OR QUEENS? — such as Astoria, Glen Oaks & Bellerose in Queens, & Bensonhurst & 


Sheepshead Bay in Brooklyn, areas where there are likely to be avail- 
able apts. - 3 rms from $100 & 4 rms from $140. They are organizing neighborhood groups 
who will welcome newcomers. For details call Betty Hoeber or Sally Olds, JU.6-3460. 


CO-OP Call CCRM to get on waiting lists of: (1) established Bronx co-op with 
WAITING turnover in 3 rm apts; (2) occupied low-middle income Manhattan CO-OP; 
LISTS (3) Brooklyn co-op ready for occupancy in about one year. 


All non-profit co-ops supervised by the N.Y.C. Housing & Redevelorment 
Board are required to submit their waiting lists to the Board to insure that integration 
is being achieved. If you are interested in any of the older co-ops, get in touch with us 
about where to apply. 


CO-OPS Most of the co-ops listed below set income limits. The general rule 
NON-PROFIT is: yearly income may not exceed 6x the annual rental for a 3 (or less) 


person family or 7x for a 4 (or more) person family. State subsidized 
co-ops now arrange for a minimum $200 down payment, the balance in a loan. Code for list- 
ings which follow: dp = down payment per room; cc # carrying charges (rent) per room. 
Please let us know if you sign up for any of the following co-ops or rentals. 

MANHATTAN: Gouverneur Gardens, FDR Drive, Montgomery, Henry, Jackson 
Sts, ready now, 1-2 bdrms, dp $600, cc $26; Village View, E. 2-6 Sts, First Av, Av. A, 
ready Spring '64, 2 bdrms, dp $600, ec $25.50; Chatham Towers, Park Row, Pearl, Worth Sts, 
ready 18 months, 1-3 bdrms, dp $1300 ec $40. For above 3 call BE.3-4600. Columbia Houses, 
Stanton, Columbia, Delancy Sts, aici dp $650, cc $28, names being taken for applications, 
write Abbott & Adams, 292 Madison Av. West Side Urban Renewal Area, 87-97 Sts, Amsterdam 
Av-Central Park West: First area, 93-97 Sts, now relocating site occupants, includes mid- 


dle income rentals, $23-$30 per rm. For specific information call CCRM. Following five 


co-ops planned for area may be contacted directly: Columbus Park, Columbus Av, 93 St, 2-3 
bdrms, dp $650, cc $25, apply Mon eves, 7-9 p.m., 2572 Bdwy (near 97 St). Goddard-River- 
side, Amsterdam Av, 94 St, ready late '65, dp $550, cc $2k, 3-4 bdrms, (4 bdrm apts with 
double terraces & 2 baths from $181 to $262 cc per month), RI.9-3920. Old Ridge, 93-94 Sts, 
Amsterdam, Columbus Avs - 30 apts in rehabilitated brownstones, some floor thru, ready in 
1 year, 1-2 bdrms, dp $3,000 per fl, cc varies, call Mrs. Hunt, TR. 17-1923; a3 30-9: 30 p.m. 


Riverside Neighborhood Assembly, 96. St, Amsterdam, Columbus Ave , ready 24 yrs, 35,44,6 rms, 
dp $500-$700, : —w .-$30, write, R.N. ‘: 300 W. 96 St. Strykers Bay, Columbus Av, 93 St, 
ready 2 yrs, 2-4 bdrms, dp $450, ce $21-$23, UN.6-9870 or write Strykers Bay Hsg. a? i. 


554 Columbus Av, New York. Esplanade Gardens, 145-149 Sts, Lenox-7th Avs, dp $316, 
cc $27, taking names for applications, write Cauldwell-Wingate Co, 120 E 41 St. Franklin 
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THAT MONTH'S Bills are being introduced into the State legislature with the ap- 

SECURITY DEPOSIT proval of the Bar Association to mandate landlords to keep security 
deposits in a separate interest-bearing bank account and to pass in- 
terest on to the tenants. 


FOR A booklet "Relocation Key" has been issued, describing rights and 

RELOCATEES Benefits for tenants about to be relocated. Write to Department of 
Relocation, 2 Lafayette Street, New York, New York 10007. 

THE CITY GETS The city has recovered four armories, including the one on 9th St, 

FOUR ARMORIES & Park Av, which will be ideal for a combined school and middle in- 


come housing development. The second one is at 34th St, & Park Av, 
and the other two small ones in Brooklyn, both in residential neighborhoods, probably 
good for vest pocket housing projects. 


HAVE YOU ..-Esther Griffing was married to Mr. Charles E. Joseph in January. 
THAT? .Reberta Fludd Ellis & husband Donald are parents of a son, born 


October 26, 1963. 


.. Evelyn Cunningham Haynes was named Woman of the Year by the State 
Beauty Culturists Association. 


.. Marietta Tree received an honorary Doctor of Laws degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


.. Martha S. Lewis has been named Deputy Director of the Department 
of Social & Community Services of the New York City Housing Authority. 


..Hlmer A, Carter & Ben McLaurin have been elected to the Board of 
Directors of the International Rescue Committee. 


James Baldwin & Ralph Ellison were elected members of the National 
Institute of Arts & Letters. 


.Doris Wannerstrom & Charles Wilson were part of a panel at the 
Community Church Sunday Forum on February 9th, on "Nice White Neighborhoods or Closed 
White Ghettos?" Charles Wilson wrote an article in the January, 1964 "Liberator" on 
the "Myth of Negro Progress”. 


... Claire Selltiz has been appointed an Associate Professor of 
Psychology at C.C.N.Y., as of September, 1964. 


.. American Friends Service Committee has developed a color slide 
series to illustrate work of fair housing committees and to aid in the general search for 
houses. Contact A.F.S.C., 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia Pa. 19102. No charge for in- 
spection; Purchase price is low. 


. cara Slack & Jean Wade of Amsterdam News and Annabel Harrison of 
Johnson publications have been elected to membership in Advertising Women of New York. 


_Israel A. Laster collaborated with Gordon J. Klopf to write a book 
on "Integrating the Urban School" at $1.95 a copy, and discounts for quantity. Order from 
Bureau of Publication, Teachers' College, 525 W. 120th St., New York 10027. 


..Milton R. Konvitz has written an authoritative book on cases of 
Freedom of Religion, Speech, Press, Assembly "First Amendment Freedoms", $9.75 a copy, 
Cornell U. Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York. 


REMEMBER TO ORDER YOUR 


x TICKETS FOR CCRM PARTY 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 17th 


TICKETS ON SALE MARCH 19TH 
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DEAR FRIEND: 


I am writing you on behalf of a Committee which means a great deal to me - 
the Committee on Civil Rights in Metropolitan New York, It is a volunteer inter- 
racial group in which many of us have worked together for a number of years. 
These days our aim is to reach the goal of open occupancy in housing for all, I 
think you will be interested to become a member and receive our entertaining and 
informative bi-monthly SCOREBOARD, And you may want to work on our Partner- 
ship Apartment Seeking Exchange (PASE) as a minority apartment-seeker or as a 
white volunteer, Or you may just want the fun of working on one of our committees 
and meeting some really great people. So - do join! 


Cordially, 


Contributing-$5 (J; Sustaining-$10 (LJ); Patrons-$50( 
(Contributions, tax-deductible, should be payable to CCRM) 


NAME 
ADDRESS BORO ZONE 


REFERRED BY 


COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS IN METROPOLITAN NEW YORK, INC. 
225 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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February 7, 1964 


TO: Mark and Jo Dodson 


FROM: Norman Hill 
RE: GORE POLICY STATEMENT FOR TESTIMONY IN ALBANY 


One of the prime obstacles to a racially open housing market and freedom 

of residence has been the conscious cooperation between builders, lenders 
and real estate salesmen to prevent Negroes and other minorities from buying 
or renting except in areas specified arbitrarily by there interests. 


Among the most sordid of the various techniques practiced by real estate 
speculators is that of blockbusting -- the ese of deception and manipulation 
along with the spread of fear and anxiety to induce panéc selling by white 
homeowners of their property which is then resold at exorbitant prices to 
minorities desperate fuw a place to live. 


The Congress of Racial Equality is unalterably opposed to "blockbusting ," 
not only ause it flows from and feed upon racial discrimination, but 
because it*fndicative of the failure of the real estate industry to 
exercise its influence to insure that its members conduct their business 
in a socially responsible and moral manner. We beléeverthat the state of 
New York has an obligation to pass stringent legislation against real 
estate speculators who engate in blockbusting and lending agencies which 
refuse to serve the whole market, but also to déanch a campaign to eliminate 
the adverse set of social and economic circumstances which thwart most 
minority families in their efforts to obtain decent housing -- namely, 
the ignorance and prejudice (latent and overt) of white residents which 
make them panic when a Negro family moves into a neighborhood. 


Finally, CORE feels that ska New York State must in this session of 
the legislature allocate substantial funds to vastly expand the low and 
moderate priced housing supply and thereby eliminate the basis for 
irresponsible and anti-social practices of real estate speculators. 
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TRENDS TO 


The information presented in this volume reflects programs 
of the Public Housing Administration that are open to all appli- 
cants without regard to race, color, or national origin, The 
policies governing the operation of these projects are the result 
of three kinds of action — legislative, administrative, or judi- 
cial, This volume, as have previous issues of Trends, records 
‘units in these projects occupied by Negroes, no nonwhites, 
The tables on pages ivto vii summarize the data; the listings 
following them are alphabetical by State and locality, 


Projects committed to open occupancy are in });]1 localities 
this year, a gain of 10 percent since March 1962, In addition, 
there are 11 localities included in the study in which public 
housing developments are open without any formal commitment on 
the part of the authorities, This brings the total localities 
to 452, or 39 percent of the 1,153 localities operating public 
low-rent housing provided with federal funds, 


Legislative action has been effected, generally, on the 
State level, Fifteen States prohibit discrimination in public 
housing by law, This is 33 percent of the 5 States and the 
District of Columbia that are part of the PHA program, Trends 
as of March 1962 listed 17 States in this ca 
both Hawaii and the District of Columbia 
listing, Neither one can be said to have State laws but both 
have a single Local Housing Authority whose policies 
able to all projects within the jurisdiction, 


The decade since the first issue of Trends in 1952 has 
witnessed a great advance in the mumber of States that by 
law prohibit housing discrimination, New York was the pioneer, 
passing its first law in 1939, Massachusetts followed suit in 
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1948; Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin in 1919. 

Similar laws were passed by State legislatures in New Jersey 
in 1950, and in Rhode Island and in 1952, Since 

that time Minnesota (in 1955), Oregon (in 1957), California and 
Colorado (in 1959), Indiana and New Hampshire (in 1961) and 
Alaska (in 1962) have passed laws affecting discrimination in 
housing, 


In all of these States, except Rhode Island and Michigan, 


the law covers housing other than publicly aided low-rent 


programs, The tendency in the majority of the States is to 
establish a specialised enforcement agency responsible for 
conciliation of disputes, and providing for appeal to the 

courts either to enforce the agency's order or to have its 
order set aside, These agencies or commissions also have 

broad educational programs designed to obtain voluntary 


compliance, 


Eight cities have fair housing laws, They include 
Hartford, Connecticut; Chicago, Illinois; Boston, Massa~ 
chusetts; Pontiac, Michigan; New York, New York; Cleveland, 
Ohio; and Pittsburgh and Erie, Pemnsylvania, Chicago and 
Cleveland are the only cities with fair housing ordinances 
that are not situated in States prohibiting housing discrin- 
ination by law, In Toledo, Ohio, the City Council passed an 
ordinance in 195), by which it entered into a written agree- 
ment with the Local Housing Authority to observe open occu- 
pancy as ordered by the federal court the previous year, 
Toledo is included in this volume as subject to judicial 
action, which preceded any other commitments by authorities 
in that city, at least so far as public low-rent housing is 
concerned, Two of the cities with fair housing laws are not 


Page ii 


included in Trends, They are Pontiac and Pittsburgh, neither of 
which reports occupancy by race, 


_ These legislative actions, on both the State and 
level, account for 30 (or 75 percent) of the 52 localities 
tabulated in this volume -— about the same proportion as last 
year, Of these 3,0 localities, 282 have also taken local adminis- 
trative action to commit the low-rent program to open occupancy, 
These commitments take the form of Local Housing Authority 
resolutions or written policy statements submitted with the 
development documents for each project, 


There are a total of 376 localities that have taken this 
sort of administrative action; 282 in States with laws pro- 
scribing discrimination and 9l; in States where no laws are 
effective, Representative of a Local Housing Authority 
resolution is that issued in Wilmington, Delaware in 1953, 
which states in part ",,.that dwelling accommodations shall 
be allocated on the basis of need and meeting all other 
eligibility requirements without regard to race, religious 
principles, color, or national origin, or ancestry of the 
applicants, " 


The federal courts have rejected segregation in public 
-- Detroit, Hamtramck, and 


Missouri; Evansville, Indiana; Louisville, Kentucky; and San 
Francisco, California, State courts in California ani New 

have acted similarly (Sacramento and Elisabeth), In 
cases, the courts -- both federal and state -- have 
a local authority which segregates is violating the 
lth Amendment to the Constitution, 


| open occupancy 
above, In addition, they include 11 localities that practice 
open occupancy without benefit of written, formal policy, 


Four of these localities are in Illinois, one is in Missouri, 
three are in Ohio, one in Texas, and two in Washington, 


The occupancy statistics and patterns relate to projects 
which have gone beyond initial operating period, They compare 
Negro occupancy to white and/or other nonwhite occupancy, The 
presentation differs somewhat from earlier issues of Trends, 


No effort has been made to quote from applicable policy 
statements, Under the colwm headed Basis of Local Poli 
"City" refers to City Council ordinances or resolutions; HA ” 
refers to Local Housing Authority written policies, whether 
these are county or municipal bodies, 


Under Patterns of Occu "Open" includes projects 
formerly as "No Pattern" as well as "Completely 
Integrated," The reader will note that a project listed under 
this pattern may be one in which a single unit is occupied by 
members of the Negro minority group or in which one white family 
occupies a unit in an otherwise all-Negro project, The pattern 
of open occupancy, as used by the PHA, is established without 
any reference to the numerical relationship of wnits occupied by 
various racial or ethnic . It is based entirely on a 
minimm arbitrary figure of Negro occupancy to avoid the appear- 
ance of judging the performance of a Local Housing Authority 
pursuant to its policy, recognizing that in many areas of the 
country, the market for low-rent housing among Negro populations 
is either very small or nonexistent, The reader is cautioned, 
therefore, to make no judgment as to intent because a single 
project in a locality is either all-white, predominantly white, 
predominantly Negro or all-Negro, Obviously the existence in the 
same locality of two projects, one all Negro-occupied and the 
other with no Negro occupancy, for example, would argue that the 
demands of the market are being satisfied on a separate basis, 


regardless of policy, 


The Pattern of Occu column headed "Other" includes 
projects with a white Stn and a Negro section located on 
different sites with one project number covering both sections, 
For all practical purposes these are segregated projects, The 
"Other" pattern also includes those projects where Negro 
occupancy is restricted to specific portions of the project 
grounds, or to specific buildings, Such patterns of occupancy 
imply a conscious limit on the assignment of units to Negro 
families -~- limits responsive -to forces unrelated = housing 
needs or market demands, 


For the first time, the PHA presents the number of units 
occupied by Negroes in open projects in each State and locality 
covered by the study, Tables 3 and )} summarize these data, 


An examination of both Tables 1 and 2 would appear to 
indicate a significant increase between 1962 and 1963 in the 
mumber of projects that are completely integrated, This 
‘increase is due mainly to the different treatment of the data 
this year, "Completely Integrated" now includes those projects 
and units formerly classified as exhibiting no pattern, 
Furthermore, in 1962, projects combined for purposes of 
management and reporting were not broken into their component 
numbers of open and segregated developments, All projects 
within the management combination, therefore, were listed as 
"Other," This year they appear as separate projects, with 
applicable occupancy patterns for each, 


Finally, this issue of Trends reflects no data on 
projects covered by Executive Order 11063, issued by the 
President on November 20, 1962, and providing for equal 
opportunity in federally assisted housing, Projects subject 
to an equal opportunity provision as a contractual obliga- 
tion on the part of the Local Housing Authority, as a 
result of the Order, have not reached occupancy stage, A 
few Local Housing Authorities have reaffirmed their own 
policies in light of the Presidential Order, They make no 
difference in the compilation of the data presented hereafter, 
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Table l. All Occupied Projects and Projects wit! 
Pre 
Total 
loneint Total 

Year 1/ projects : 
| with Percent 

occupancy Number all ‘ 

projects 
BRED Geb sebebdecccce 1,075 516 48.0 
SSS ree 1,322 685 51.8 
LWDSGcrcccccceccoccccs 1,587 885 55.8 
Ro Pe 1,948 1,090 56.0 
ESD ES Ee 2,028 1,151 56.8 
LPF ab caccpccvdececes 2,049 1,189 58.0 
ES SS 2,982 1,226 58.9 
DE Pea bcbok decccecs 2,303 kL, 3a7 38.1 
RPUOE O86 bcccl de ecscs 2,473 1,474 59.6 
Re cal, diccece 2,658 1,616 60.8 
BS eee eee 2,859 1,758 61.5 
EES TS ee 3,028 1,849 61.1 


1/ As of March 31, except 1952 for which data are as of Septemb 


HHFA-PHA 
Program Planning Division 
Statistics Branch 


with Negro Occupancy, 1952-1963 


ona 


Projects with Negro Occupancy 


Completely integrated 
oh Percent of 
ent of Number those with Percent of 
Ll Negro occu- all 
jects pancy projects 
8.0 98 19.0 9.1 
1.8 153 22.3 11.6 
5.8 214 24.2 13.5 
6.0 290 26.6 14.9 
6.8 348 30.2 17.2 
8.0 411 34.6 20.1 
8.9 423 34.5 20.3 
8.1 448 33.5 19.5 
9.6 492 33.4 19.9 
».8 517 32.0 19.5 
Led 564 32.1 v.72 
L.1 675 36.5 22.3 


Table 2. All Occupied Units and U 


Year 1/ 


Number of 
low-rent 
dwelling 
units 
occupied 


ee 


Dein cece aedceun esau 
Debs éiecéeeeweteneeees = 
Dé 6660 es ecedwbece ode 6% 


bd + ssw é6e6 Oe eb be eben e 


Diss cesses G6be6 es 040 
sé “ses eeeeaenbbeseecece 
is6<«éeeeeb eee ee obo « 


i+ 660s 6s 00 Obie abe 06 


Cs ¢66 sé see ee eee nee eee 


6 «ee 6ee ese cs ecb eee 


6 600008660 0e00006006% 


Ns id oe eéeewewae sé bes’ 


217,119 
249,535 
308, 434 
345,674 


375,803 
391,352 
403,623 
419,192 


437,116 
452,687 
472,916 


491,783 


1 
2 


reporting race data. 


HHFA- PHA 


Program Planning Division 


Statistics Branch 


/ As of March 31, except 1952 for which data . 
Beginning with 1960, excludes an unknown nw 
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s and Units with Negro Occupancy, 1952-1963 


Dwelling units occupied by Negro families 
Total In completely 

integrated projects 

Percent Percent of 

Number of all Number all Negro 

2/ occupied 2/ occupancy 
82,354 37.9 13,827 16.8 
92,396 37.0 17, 367 18.8 
115,794 37.5 23,488 20.3 
133,805 38.7 35,958 26.9 
159, 290 42.4 49,072 30.8 
170,482 43.6 56,142 32.9 
179,379 44.4 63,180 35.2 
189, 502 45.2 64,988 34.3 
201,271 46.0 71,327 35.4 
211,840 46.8 75,032 35.4 
220,789 - 46.7 77,094 34.9 
233,270 48.4 98,445 42.2 


:) data are as of September 30. 


iown number of units occupied by Negro families in projects not 
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Table 3. 


Comparison of study coverage 


with total program by units available in projects past 


March 31, 1963 


aie 


| | Site and 

States Total Localities pare, eae limitations 

included units included _ 

Number { Percent Number Pe 
Total program (46)...| 499,541 1,283 | 225,189 | 46 21,477 
Study coverage (34).. 306,773 452 225,180 73 5,156 
Dic edisetobdeseccccscceces 325 4 275 85 -c@e 
PROM s 6 de cdbcvcoccceccsesse 2,425 14 1,625 67 103 
DINE, s dccccocccococces 25,438 91 23,035 91 ee 
ROE s de cdcctéiotsscccces 3,496 2 3,496 100 ece 
COE EOE obec eccccccécces 10, 266 17 9,490 92 sal le 
Delaware. .ccccccccesseccsece 1,161 l 1,161 100 or 
District of Columbia....... 7,789 1 4,307 55 pani atone 
MOWOLL .cccccdcsveserscsocose 1,915 2 1,543 . 81 eco 
TLLImolsS...ccccccsccsccecees 32,757 33 21,180 65 606 
ST ES Perr rrrrrr Tt 4,803 13 1,088 23 278 
ROMSASccocccccccccececceceoece 390 l 390 100 ae 
Rentucky...cccccecccccccecs 4,993 1 1,923 39 atta ihe 
DiS ie 6 Mn 6obeoscegececs 235 2 199 85 oe? 
Maryland....eccccscsccccces 10,078 4 3, 866 38 158 
Massachusetts..cccccccecses 19,060 27 12,145 64 774 
Michigan. .wcccccccccccccees -3/ 10,279 18 7,258 71 100 
PUEMMOSOEB ccc cc ccceccccecccs 3,670 8 3,108 85 oe 
Ei Mieco eeeeeetece 9,188 4 5,519 60 eee 
MOREANA. cccccccccccccvccccece 540 4 250 46 po ih 
is oh «dn cccsccececes’ 1,824 2 697 38 1,077 
DTP c heh Geb eoeeccoecoseces 490 2 490 100 eee 
New Hampshire.......ccscceece 1,050 4 526 50 ini 
Mew JOrsey..cccsccscccceces 28,428 43 23,204 82 218 
New MORERCOs occcccccecscceecs 148 2 148 100 oo 
New TOERe cr ccessvccsccccces 4/ 55,824 24 53,662 96 80 
North DEMdbsececoeesccod 60 1 eee eee o<ce 
Th sO 6 6 ob ode} 000s esate ced 19,470 13 11,105 57 250 
OTOBZOR. ccccccccsccscsiccseces 1,230 13 724 59 oe 
Pennsylvania....ccccccccved 6/ 29,271 65 18, 567 63 1, 486 
Rhode ROLES ce cccccccctcces 4,856 4 4,292 88 a Sacha 
TOKAScccccccccccccccecsecoes 5,698 5 1,462 26 26 
Washington. .coccscccccccecs 6,729 21 6,145 91 sa pat 
West Virginia... cccccccees 341 1 301 88 eth ccteat 

WREMsh och ccccoccccecces 2, 546 5 1,999 79 eslicenins | 


1/ Units in projects combined for reporting have been distributed according to the racial occ 

2/ Units in projects with a white section and a Megro section located on different sites with 
projects that have certain limitations on Negro occupancy. 

3/ Excludes 400 units for which no racial data are given. 

4/ Excludes 1,937 units for which no racial data are given. 


3/ Less than 0.5 percent. 


6/ Excludes 8,010 units for which no racial data are given. 


HHFA-PHA 
Progrem Planning Division 
Statistics Branch 


ojects past the initial operating period 1/ 


1963 
Site and All Negro No Negro 
imitations 2/ occupancy occupancy 
ee 
aber Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
»477 4 128,722 26 113,815 23 
» 156 2 40 , 848 13 35,589 12 
-<- --- -<- <a 50 15 
103 4 346 14 351 14 
--- --- 321 l 2,082 8 
--- o<- 501 5 275 3 
2<- -<- 3,482 45 --- “<= 
-<-- -<- -<-- --- 372 19 
606 2 9,373 29 1,598 5 
278 6 2,007 42 1,430 30 
--- -<- 2,006 40 1,064 21 
-<-- --- --- aoe 36 15 
158 2 4,169 4l 1,885 19 
774 4 306 2 5,835 31 
100 1 2,577 25 344 3 
-<- “<< --- --- 562 15 
intial due 2.984 32 685 7 
— ooe — -<-- 290 54 
077 59 . --- --- 50 3 
oon — -<-- --- 524 50 
218 1 1,914 7 3,092 ll 
80 (5) 1,049 2 1,033 2 
= oon -<- oo- 60 100 
250 l 4,780 25 3,335 17 
= “<< -<- -<-- 506 41 
486 5 3,656 12 5,562 19 
-<- = --- -o- 564 12 
26 (5) 1,337 23 2,873 50 
o<- -<- -<- -<-- 584 9 
sae wee 40 12 -<- --- 
-<-- | ooo --- | --- 547 21 


racial occupancy of the individual project. 


sites with one project number covering both sections and in 


Table 4. Comparison of study coverage with total pre 


States 
included 


Total 
projects 
1/ 


Localities 
included 


Total program (46)... 
Study coverage (34).. 


ALOERBs ccdctcccccvececccsce 
ATLISOBR sc cccccesecccccccccce 
Galifornia.ccccccccccccenecs 
COLGEGESs ce ccccccccccecccce 
Connecticut... ccccccceces 


Delaware. .ccccccccccesecese 
District of Columbia....... 
BewOREcccccccccececesccsoce 
TL Limols.ccccccccccscccccce 
TmG LORS. ccccccccccesecvccese 


ROMSEBeccccscccescveccceves 
Remtucky.ccccccccccccccccce 
Maime.cccccccccccscccccsece 
Maryland. .ceccccccscscceses 
Massachusetts.......cscceee 


Michigan. .ccccccccccccccses 
MIMMOBOEBs cc ccccccccceocvecs 
PERG Rc ce ccrccscesicccece 
MOME OBB. ccccccccccccsvccece 
Oa eb beccocceccecoess 


Mevada.ccccccccvescsccccccs 
New Hampshire......c-ceceee 
New JOrsey...ccccccccscscees 
New Mexico......cccccesecces 
Mew TWOEK.ccicccoscccceccsecs 


North Dakota.....cccrcccess 
EELS EE SI PT ES TE 
OF OBON. ccccccccccscccccccccs 
Pennsylvania....cccccccrces 
Rhode Island........ccccees 


TORBSccccccccescccscccccece 
Washington. ...cccccccccccess 
West Virginia......cccccees 
Wiscomsim.ccccccccccccccece 


1, 283 
452 


-_ 


1/ Projects combined in reporting have been distribut« 

in New York, 10 in Pennsylvania and 1 in Michigan | 
2/ Projects with a white section and a Negro section | 

projects that have certain Limitations on occupancy 
3/ Excludes 1 project for which no racial data are giv 
4/ Excludes 5 projects for which no racial data are gi 
5/ Excludes 10 projects for which no racial data are 


HHFA-PHA 
Program Planning Division 
Statistics Branch 


Page vii 
1 total program by projects past the initial operating period 1/ 


March 31, 1963 


0 Site and All Negro No Negro 
alities yo. Coeur? limitations 2/ occupancy occupancy 
icluded 

Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
.» 283 675 22 305, 10 869 29 1,163 39 
452 675 59 31 3 146 13 301 26 
4 3 75 --- --- --- --- l 25 
14 14 56 2 8 2 8 7 28 
91 112 65 --- --- 5 3 54 32 
2 16 100 --- --- -<-- -<-- o-- --- 
17 35 85 o-- --- 2 3 4 10 
1 5 100 oo- --- os ooo ove diet 
1 16 57 --- --- 12 43 --- --- 
2 7 64 --- --- --- --- 4 36 
33 36 46 3 4 18 23 22 28 
13 6 23 1 4 10 38 9 35 
1 1 100 --- --- o-- -<- owe nme 
1 3 33 see mie 4 bl 2 22 
2 1 ~ 50 --- --- --- «oe 1 50 
4 - 30 2 7 12 Ak 5 19 
27 42 61 1 1 1 1 25 36 
18 16 43 1 3 9 26 11 30 
- 12 57 eee sin wie seme 9 43 
4 10 56 “-- o-- - 33 2 11 
4 2 33 --- as- oon “ein 4 67 
2 3 43 3 43 “ine owe 1 14 
2 5 100 --- --- --- --- ee -<- 
4 3 38 e<- sis and “in 5 62 
43 90 ry) 2 2 14 11 26 20 
2 2 100 aes wae --- --- =< --- 
24 68 81 1 1 3 4 12 14 
1 °-- --- --- --- --- --- 1 100 
13 33 56 2 3 16 27 8 14 
13 5 31 --- --- --- --- ll 69 
65 78 51 12 8 23 15 39 26 
4 14 82 --- --- --- --- 3 18 
5 6 21 1 4 8 29 13 46 
21 17 52 --- --- --- --- 16 48 
l l 50 --- --- 1 50 --- --- 
5 5 45 --- --- --- --- 6 55 


distributed according to ther individual racial occupancy patterns. Excluded are 5 projects 
Michigan for which no racial designation is given. | 

o section located on different sites with one project number covering both sections and 

mn occupancy. , 

ata are given. 

data are given. 

data are given. 


Page 1 a. 
March 
ALASKA (State Law) 
Pa’ 
Basis of Local Policy Total (by num 
, Occupied 
Locality City |} LHA | Court | None {j Projects Open ( 
TOTALS mio h ies pe h 3 
Anchoraze x 1 1 
Fairbanks x 1 1 
Juneau x’ x 1 
Ketchikan x 1 bia 


IDS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPAIi 
as of 


March 31, 1963 


Patterns of Occupancy " Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroe: 
| No Negro 4 Occupied by in Open 
n Other All-Negro {Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
} o> -- Pala 325 31 31 
| bs. a oad 150 20 20 
indi ina ~— 75 10 10 


“ “ i 1 50 -- ~_- 


ax 

March - 

~ Pati 

Basis of Local Policy ate (by numb 

Locality City | LHA | Court | None |] Projects Open Or 

_ TOTALS 1 =~ 1, | -- ~~ 25 14 
Avondale x 1 1 
Buckeye x 1 1 
Eloy x 1 -- 
Flagstaff x 3 3 
Glendale x 2 1 
Maricopa. x l iain 
Mesa x 2. mre 
Peoria x 1 -- 
Phoenix x 8 5 
Phoenix (Maricopa Co, ) x 1 1 
Stanfield | x 1 i 
Tolleson x 1 -- 

Tucson x 1 1: 

Winslow x 1 1 


6 TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 


as of 
March 31, 1963 Page 2 
ARIZONA | 
~~ Patterns of Occupancy : Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) : Total Occupied | by Negroe: 
ag No Negro Occupied by in Open 
Other — All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
2 2 17 2,398 758 389 
a nv, “~ 28 5 5 
sei ‘ie wie 18 2 2 
~< os 1 cil ~< -- 
<i was -< 12h 6h, 6h, 
‘eis a 1 122 2 2 
om -- 1 | 16 -- -- 
2 -- -- 101 29 -- 
_ _ 1 29 _ -- 
-- :. 1 1,393 596 256 
ane a om 299 35 35 
-- -- :: 30 aaas = 
ia ~~ 1 20 -- a 
: ‘oni ne -- 157 22 22 
=o — -- x 3 3 


Page 3 March 3 
CALIFORNIA (State Law) 
Patt 
Basis of Local Policy Mie oa (by numbe 
Locality City |} LHA | Court | None jj Projects Open Ot 
TOTALS 91 -- | 82 2 7 171 112 : 
Antioch x 1 -- 
Arvin x “a2 1 
Bakersfield x 3 1 
Barstow x 1 1 
Beaumont x 1 -- 
Benicia x 1 1 
Biggs x 1 sia 
Brawley x z 1 
Brawley 
(Imperial County) x 1 1 
Brentwood x 1 site 
Broderick x 1 1 
Calexico x 2 -- 
Calexico 
(Imperial County) x 1 iid 
Calipatria x 1 1 


3 TOWARD OPEN OCCUPA:ICY 


as of 


March 31, 1963 


Patterns of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
‘by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroes 
E " gro Occupied by in Open 
Other All-Negro {Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 

a wi 5 5h 25,220 11,28) 10,963 

-- -+ 1 37 -- -- 

-- -- -- 50 3 3 

-- 1 1 29h 227 177 

vie one = 60 4 4 

ae le 1 11 a ~ 

-- -~ -- 75 7 7 

li ini 1 10 ae os 

-- -- -- 1g Bi 33 

-- -- ++ 25 3 3 

us nan 1 bis sat “ote 

a ie a 50 1 1 

eee i 2 75 ae pe 

ini -< 1 25 it “ 

“= -- -- 20 5 5 


Locality 


Basis of Local Policy 


7 


Total 


Occupied 
Projects 


Chino 
Colton 
Cutler 
Delano 

East Los Angeles 
El Centro 
Espart | 
Eureka 
Firebaugh 
Fowler 
Fresno 
Gonzales 
Gridley 
Guadalupe 


Highway City 


A 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 
12 


! NS NM 


eR ariel ee Tat ee te ne eed 


TRENDS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 


as of 
March 31, 1963 


Patterns of Occupancy 


(by number of occupied projects) 


Occupied by in Open 

Open Other All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
-- =~ “> 1 18 a -- 
1 a sins oe 100 7 7 
oie “it pane 1 50 oo — 
1 -- -- -- 8 8 6 
—_ wo ina 2 30 — -- 
1 -- -- -- 62 1h 1h 
1 we on ins 48h 16 16 
1 -- -- -- 50 30 30 
-* -- -- 1 16 oe -- 
1 iain a -- 100 7 7 
2 -- -- -* 89 7 7 
1 — -- -- 19 8 8 
12 -- -- =-. "955 379 379 
ee sie on 1 20 ae om 
1 -- -- 1 30 1 1 
-- -- o> 2 36 -- -- 
-- -- -- 1 23 -- 7 


as 
Page 5 March 
CALIFORNIA (Continued) 

Pat 

Basis of Local Policy i 4 (by _nusb 

Locality City | LHA | Court | None {] Projects Open 0 
Holtville x | 1 _- 
Huron x 1 ‘ii 
Imper ial x 1 pee 
Indio x 1 1 
Kerman x . sales 
Knights Landing x 1 site 
Live Oak x 1 wi 
Lomita x 1 inne 
Lompoc x 1 1 
Los Angeles x 21 21 
Los Banos x 1 mike 
Marin City x 1 1 
Martinez 54 1 name 
Mendota x 1 -- 
Merced x 1 1 
Modesto x 1 1 
Needles x 1 1 

ae 


i a a a ee ee ee ee ee 


DS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 


as of 
March 31, 1963 

———“Yatterns of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroe: 
" gro Occupied by in Open 
1 Other All-Negro {Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
i am oe 1 30 si citi 
- oo -- 1 2h, -- -- 
- os -- 1 12 -- -- 
l oe oe -- 20 1h 1 
- -- o- 1 39 -< -- 
~ -- -- 1 10 -- -- 
‘ ssi ines 1 30 ae oll 
: oe i 1 301 -< -- 
1 in — << 50 7 7 
l — _ ~- 8,418 5,202 5,202 
- — -- 1 20 -- -- 
L -- -- -- 300 258 258 
. -- oe 2 52 oo os 
. -- -- 1 2h -- “ 
: -- -- ~- 1,0 23 23 
: -- -- -- 150 ly 1h 

‘non _ -- 39 2 2 


— as 

March 3 

| Patt 

Basis: of Local Policy Essen ‘ (by numbe 

Locality City LHA {Court | None |} Projects Open Ot 
New Lorxon. x 1 -- 
Newman x 1 ‘isin 
No, Long Beach x 1 1 
No, Richmond x 3 ales 
Oakdale a -- 
Oakland x 6 5 
Oakley x 1 ~~ 
Orange Cove x 1 me 
Oxnard ¥ 3 3 
Paso Robles x 1 1 
Patterson | x 1 -- 
Pittsburgh x 1 sn 
Pittsburgh West x 1 1 
Port Chicago x 1 nei 
Port Hueneme x 1 -- 
Redlands x h iF 
Reedley x 1 ae 


8 TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 
as of 
March 31, 1963 


Patterns of Occupancy 
(by number of occupied. projects) 


Page 6 


HA | an Occ. 
Total - Occupied by Negroes: 


Other All-Negro activi ia cnn i | Bn penjatth 
“+ -- 1 20 -- _ 
-- -~ 1 16 -- -- 
-- -- pee 711 17 17 
nae 3 in 225 225 o« 
-- ~- 1 26 -- -- 
so 1 — 1,037 687 641 
-- — 1 3 ‘a -- 
-- _ 1 19 -- -- 
nies iain _— 1,30 . 66 66 
ae one pote 1h9 21 21 
-- -- 1 20 -- -- 
ae - 1 86 -~- -- 
ii a iain 175 165 165 
wee ‘iii 1 2h ita as 
st ‘iain 1 30 — a 
on wou -- 188 17 17 
-- -- 1 19 “= -- 


Page 7 


CALIFORNIA (Continued) 


Basis of Local Policy cana (by _numibe 

Locality City | LHA | Court | None || Projects Open 
Richmond x 3 3 
Riverbank x 1 -- 
Sacramento x 3 3 
Sacramento County x 3 3 

Salinas x 1 me 
San Bernardino x 2 2 
San Buenaventura x 1 1- 
San Francisco x 18 17 
) Sanger x - ~~ 
San Joaquin x 1 -~ 
San Pablo x 1 1 
Selma x 1 anne 
Shafter x 1 sna 
Soledad x 1 + 
South San Francisco x 1 + 
Stockton x 3 
Thornton x 1 -- 


S TOWARD OPEN OCCUPAICY 
as of 
March 31, 1963 


Patterns of Occupancy ee “Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied | by Negroe: 
| No Negro | Occupied by in Open 
Other All-Negro {Occupancy | Units Negroes Projects 

. a ee 99 98 98 

aie ee 1 29 nae oii 

nian -- -- 760 107 107 

-- -- -- 268 95 95 

i on -- 100 13 a 

tie wink -- 553 260 260 

ae sais -- — 80 19 19 

-- - 1 5,096 2,850 2,850 

-- -- 1 35 sa — 

-- ~- 1 26 -- -- 

ion <= -- 100 6 6 

-- -- 1 25 -- -- 

ae -- 1 ae o- ee 

5 ot | 1 26 “ —_ 

wie -- 1 40 -- -- 

oe _ -- 897 317 317 

oe = 1 50 << - 


Basis of Local Policy Basso a (by numb 

Locality City | LHA {| Court | None || Projects Open O 
Tracy x 3 2 
Turlock x 1 wn 
Upland x 1 an 
Ventura x 1 1 
Wasco x 1 hoes 
Westmoreland x 1 1 
Winters Area x 2 -- 
Wocdland x y) m 
Yolo x 1 aves 


SCONES = NTO RI A ANON RE LORS RAST DOTS cata 


DS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPA:ICY 


as of 
CAL IFORNIA (Continued) 
“Patterns of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroe: 
) TN Negros“ Occupied by in Open 
2 Other All-Negro {Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
. ) . 
- -- a 160...” 18 18 
-- -- 1 30 = -- 
tod avis 1 98 ows on 
oe -—_ ae 100 16 16 
jim sii 1 20 ‘aie aa 
‘is oon -- 12 1 1 
i wb 2 56 iia alts 
: _ -- a 131 6 6 


a8 
Page 9 March | 
COLORADO (State Law) 

F ees ag Pat 

Basis of l Poli Total (by numb 

sis of Local Policy Oseupded i 

Locality City } LHA {| Court | None {j Projects Open 0 
TOTALS ae -- 2 > -- 16 16 
Denver x 1) 1) 
Pueblo x 2 2 


38 TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 


as of 


March 31, 1963 


Patterns ge Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied | by. Negroe: 
: : ™ yNO Negro Occupied by in Open 
| Other All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
6 -- -- -- 3,427 876 876 
), -- -- -- 3,164 845 845 


PUREE SII RN PNT RRR IB SARE I NERNEY > TRE MR CARI ORS SNES Se ee eee 


+ a : me ~ Fat 

Basis of Local Policy eemaad (by numb 

Locality City | LHA {| Court | None : Projects Open 0 

TOTALS 17 1 1 ae | a e & 
Bridgeport x 6 6 
Bristol x 1 1 
Danbury x 1 1 
East Hartford x 2 1 
Greenwich x 2 2 
Hartford x | 6 4 
Manchester x 1 plat 
Meriden x | 1 
Middletown x 3 1 
New Britain x 3 3 
New Haven | x 6 6 
Norwalk x 3 3 
Norwich x 2 hie 
Putnam x 1 1 
Stamford x 3 3 
Waterbury x 1 1 
Willimantic x 1 1 


DS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 


as of 
March 31, 1963 Page 10 
CONNECTICUT (State Law). 
~~ Patterns of Occupancy | |. Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) | | Total | Occupied | by Negroe: 
: Occupied by in Open 
a Other | All-Negro {Occupancy § Units _ | Negroes | Projects 
St Se es ee 
es i = 2,602 0m: | ee 
ni ne 14 Ho 199 : 20 20 
-- -- =: 16 3h 34 
- -- a 150 : 4 
ie nen -- 160 21 21 
, — 2 ee ae 1,213 715 
sinc me 1 100 | — pam 
-- -~ -- 139 “ "20 20 
wee sei -- 187 39 39 
-- -- -- 560 8h, 8h 
jin ee -- 1,622 925 925 
ao Be he = 408 251 251 
-- -- 2 121 -- -- 
-_ -- -- 12h 2 2 
ss wo -- 661 199 199 
a -- -- 377 287 287 
lei pei we 100 5 5 
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DELAWARE 
Basi 1 Poli Total 
sis of Local Policy docupbod 
Locality City | LHA {| Court | None jj Projects 
TOTALS =< 1 aa > Ss ... 
Wilmington x 5 5 


as of 
March 31, 1963 
Patterns of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) ) Total Occupied | by Negroe: 
7 No Negro” - Occupied by in Open 
| Other All-Negro {Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 


i = nas en ne. ae 


i - i 1,156 99k 991: 


Basis of Local Poli Total 
paar cSinots ied Occupied 
Locality City | LHA | Court | None jj Projects 
TOTALS — 1 -- 1 -- ~- 28 
Washington, D. C. x 28 


S TOWARD OPEN OCCUPALCY 


as of 
March 31, 1963 — 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Patterns of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroe: 
mim Occupied by in Open 
Other All-Negro {Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
. |. 12 -- 7,750 7,422 3,940 
12 os 7,750 7,422 


3,940 


DO POT RE hh OE URE I SINE LE ORT HS RS ee By a 


Page 13 March 31, 1963 
HAWAII 
ee PS a ; ~ Patterns of © 
Total by number of occu 
Basis of Local Policy saa : 
Locality City | LHA Court | None Projects Open Other 
TOTALS --}| 2 -- -- 11 7 -- 
Hilo x 3 1 eine 
Honolulu x 8 6 -- 


PEN OCCUPAICY 
of | | 


Ly 1963 

rns of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
- of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroes: 
2 7 Occupied by in Open 
er All-Negro {Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
ve ae h 1,911 4 9 

-- -- 2 230 1 1 

‘oil woes 2 1,681 8 8 


Girard H, A, 


March 

aes Pat 

Basis of Local Policy Feynema (by numb 

Locality City | LHA | Court | None |] Projects Open | 0 
TOTALS 33 L. 1 26 =~ 6 79 36 
Alton x a -- 
Athens H, A, x 1 ss 
Benld H, A, x 1 juss 
Bloomington x 1 1 
Bunker Hill x 1 _ 
Carlinville x i oo 
Carterville x 1 om 
Chester x 1 -- 
Chicago x 32 21 
Chicago Heights x 3 2 
Clinton H, A, x 1 ies 
Decatur x 1 1 
East Chicago x | 1 1 

East Moline x L - 

East St, Louis x 6 1 
Gillespie H, A, x 1 -- 
is , ea 


8 TOWARD OPEN OCCUPA.ICY 


ae — 
March 31, 1963 “Page 1h 
ILLINOIS | 

patterns of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied | by Negroes 

| Ee gro Occupied by in Open 

| Other All-Negro {Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 

“ 3 18 | 22 32,627. 26,928 | 17,360 

-- 1 w 100 87 -- 

s be 1 16 o = 

- -- 1 12 -- -- 

- -- -- 200 37 37 

inc sli i 6 i ow" 

“ oo 1 6 -- - 

_ _ 2 35 -- -- 

tien sil . 60 lie in 

_ 10 1 26,72 2),,382 16,43) 

-- 1 o 172 158 143 

as ip 1 75 -- -- 

i on -- ‘370 68 68 

-- = -- 98 96 96 

1 1 is 183 3h aes 

-- 3 > 1,686 1,161 143 

ches 1 20 ‘anni ow 

aha atte 1 20 ane oes 


TRENDS TOWARD OPEN OCC 


om? March 31, 1963 
ILLINOIS (Continued) 
‘Patterns of ( 
Basis of Local Policy tear = (by number of occ 
Locality City } LHA {| Court | None {/ Projects Open Other 

Herrin H, A, x 1 om ia 
Hillsboro x . 1 dinate 
Hurst H, A, x 1 -- -- 
Johnston City x 1 a én 
Joliet x 2 é _ 
Lincoln H, A, x 1 1 -- 
Litchfield H, A, x 1 1 ~~ 
Marion x 1 -- 1 
No, Chicago x 1 — bu 
Peoria x 5 2 1 
Petersburgh H, A, x 1 me -- 
Robbins H, A, of 

Cooke Co, x 1 éo ities 
Sparta H, A, x 1 1 ~~ 
Staunton x 1 ‘i ue 
Summit H, A, x 1 1 -- 
Virden x 1 oo oben 

Pale 4 


of 
1, 1963 
erns of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
r of occupied projects) — Total Occupied by Negroes 
‘ No Negro Occupied ae in Open 
her All-Negro {Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
~~ —- | 1 100 -- -- 
oes _ -- 50 6 6 
on -- 1 12 -- _ 
~~ “+ 1 26 -- + 
bi een aw 119 103 103 
— -- -~ 100 a 1 
oo _— _ 75 1 1 
1 ~- - 80 16 -- 
jes 1 -- 125 125 — 
1 “ 2 1,834 517 312 
= = 1 40 -- -- 
== 1 -- 100 100 -- 
- ow -- 26 3 3 
~~ -- 1 2h =o = 
oe ~-- o- +S 33 33 
-~ ~ 1 1,0 - -- 


Basis of Local Policy || Total 


Occupied 


Locality City | LHA {| Court | None jj Projects Open 
TOTALS 13 --| & 1 8 26 6 
Center TWP-HA 

(Delaware County) x 1 sills 
Evansville x \ 2 
Fort Wayne x 1 -- 
Gary x 5 2 
Hammond x 1 -- 
Indianapolis x 1 -- 
Kokomo. x 2 -- 
Michigan City x 1 oo 
Muncie | x 2 1 
New Albany x 5 _ 
South Bend x 1 1 
Tell City | x 1 snc 

x l — 


Vincennes 


as of 
March 31, 1963 Page 16 
INDIANA (State Law) 
"Patterns of Occupancy i “Units | Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) Total . Occupied | by Negroe: 
# “No Negro Occupied by in Open 
Other All-Hegro OU Negroes Projects 
S 1 10 2,L9h 373_ 
-- 2 310 10 
mn 3 96h 160 
-- 1 74,8 -- 
om 1 2h -- 
-- 1 6; _ 
1 -- 191 76 
wie 2 66 — 
=> 127 127 


as 
Page 17 March | 
KANSAS . 

. | Pati 

; , Total by numbe 

| Basis of Local poltey Occupied — 

‘ Locality City | LHA | Court | None {] Projects Open Ot 

TOTALS -~ 1 oo ~- 1 1 , 
Kansas City x 1 1 


at ee ee aia VRE rere e ares OS Ae EAE ES 


S TOWARD OPEN OCCUPAJICY 
as of 
March 31, 1963 


Patterns of Occupancy “T Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied | by Negroe: 
eee No Negro Occupied by in Open 
Other All-Negro {Occupancy Units j Negroes Projects 
wi i a se 389 385 385 


-- -- -- 389 385 an 


Louisville 


March 
Pat 
li Total by numt 
| Basis of Local Policy Guoupied - 
Locality City | LHA j Court None {| Projects Open ( 
TOTALS -- -- 1 oo 9 3 
x 9 3 


NDS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 
as of 
March 31, 1963 


Page 16 
KENTUCKY . 
Patterns of Occupancy : - Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroe: 
; ' | gro Occupied by in Open 
n Other _| All-Negro [Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
oh ae 2 4, 968 2e 529 539 
-- A 2 4, 968 2,529 539 


Page 19 


MAINE 
Basi 1 Poli Total 
sis of Local Policy Bdcuntes 
Locality City | LHA | Court | None {j Projects Open 
TOTALS. -- 2 - -- 2 1 
Fort Fairfield x 1 -- 
Portl and x 1 1 


3 TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 


es of 
‘March 31, 1963 
Patterns oF Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
‘by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroe: 
as Occupied by in Open 
Other All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
a -- Ve! 234 3 3 
_ -- a3 36 -- -- 
Se . oa 198 3 3 


Basis of Local Policy | saaaphios (by sa 

Locality City | LHA | Court | None |} Projects Open Ot 

TOTALS = \ “< -- 27 8 7 

Baltimore x 19 7 - 
Cumberland x 3 sian 
Frederick x 4 =< 

Rockville x zee | 1 - 


8 TOWARD OPEN OCCUPALCY 


as of 
March 31, 1963 Page 20 
| MARYLAND 
~ patterns of Occupancy | Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroe: 
| gro Occupied by in Open 
Other All-Negro {Occupancy Units. Negroes Projects 
. 2 12 5 9,992 7,336 3,1bh 
wow 9 3 9,437 7,078 3,080 
1 1 1 235 2 ~~ 
1 2 1 255 152 ‘os 
de “i ‘ese 65 6); 6h 


Page 21 


MASSACHUSETTS (State Law) 


TRENDS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPA: 
as of 
March 31, 1963 


Patterns of Occu 
Basis of Local Policy Sect : (vy number of occupie 
. Locality City | LHA | Court | None || Projects Open Other. Al 
TOTALS 27 1 23 |} 3 69 42 1 ene 
Boston = 20 ‘12 1 
Brockton x 1 1 -- 
Brookline x 1 nae cm 
Cambridge x h hk =e 
Chelsea x 2 1 aie 
Chicopee x 1 —_ ‘olen 
Clinton x 1 1 -- 
Fall Rives x 3 - 7 
Framingham x 1 1 -- 
Gloucester x 1 on va 
Holyoke x 5 3 ae 
Lawrence x 3 4 =" | 
Lowell x 3 1 _— 
Lynn x 1 | | 1 -- 
Malden x 1 1 -- 
Medford x 1 1 -- 
Ee 


§ OCCUPANCY 


L963 

3 of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
P occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroe: 

g No Negro Occupied by in Open 

| All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 

: 1 25 18,826 2,623 2,000 

1 6 10, 326 2,120 1,497 

a - 100 8 8 

-- 1 98 _ -- 

-- -- 893 111 111 

os 1 191 1 i 

i 1 150 -- ae 

= ie 98 10 10 

ines ai 873 23 23 

jee =< 125 2 2. 

~~ | 1: 98 -~ -- 

i. 2 63), 22 22 

ie 1 631 5 : 

-- 2 1,06) 2 2 

-- -- 297 43 43 

ie = 250 9 9 

es 150 1 1 


a6 
March 

“Patt 

| Basis of Local Policy Tis (oy _numbe 

Locality | City LHA | Court — Projects Open 01 
New Bedford x by h 
Newburyport x 1 aE 
North Adams x 1 1 
Northampton x 1 -- 
Pittsfield x ZL -- 
Quincy | x 1 ae 
Revere | x 2 en 
Somerville x 3 2 
Taunton x 1 x | 
Woburn x 1 - 
Worcester x hy 1 


S TOWARD OPEN OCCUPAICY 
as of 
March 31, 1963 


Page 22 


MASSACHUSETTS (Continued) 


~~ Patterns of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroe: 
, ° Occupied by in Open 
Other All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
-- -- -- 893 225 225 
iia cme 1 50 ia ‘el 
wise — -- 12h 3 2 
ian aoe 1 h9 os ae 
-- -- 1 77 -- -- 
_e — 1 180 sa io 
-- == 2 1h9 o ic 
-- -- 1 357 3 3 
a ieee ~< 119 1h 1h 
ian _ os 100 1 1 
ies -- 3 750 20 20 
| 
| 


Page 23. 


MICHIGAN (State Law) 


| Basis of Local Policy Preece 
Locality Court | None jj} Projects Open Ot. 
TOTALS 18 eee a 
Albion x 1 1 - 
Alpene x 2 ~ - 
Baraga . oom ‘e 
Bal ding 1 _ . 
Benton Harbor x 2 1 - 
Bessemer 2 —_ - 
Bronson x 1 — - 
Cheboyga: 1 ~_ « 
Detroit x 12 7 in 
Ecorse 2 2 - 
Hamtramck x 1 1 - 
Inkster 2 » I - 
Mount Clemens 1 a - 
River Rouge 3 —_ 
Saginaw 2 2 - 
South Lyon 1 oo ~ 
| 


3 ZOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 
as of 


March 31, 1963 


"Patterns of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
by number of occupied projects ) Total Occupied by Negroe: 
gro Occupied by in Open 
Other All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 

ec eee SE 9 | 11 10,020 5,781 3,266 — 

oes _ —- 100 83 83 

ae ~_— 2 72 on coil 

_ _ 1 10 —_ —_ 

— _ 1 20 —_ —_ 

“ 1 - 180 90 b 

ia re 2 8 - id 

om =a > 30 — a 

_ = 1 40 ~ - 

- 5 ~ 7,090 L,377 | 2,385 

_ —_ - 200 192 192 

oo _ _ 286 18 118 

a 1 _ 299 297 ae 

oo -- ae 100 80 60 

1 1 1 200 119 = 

ee -- a 365 325 325 

-- oo 1 20 - -_ 
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Locality 


Basis of Local Policy 


City 


LHA 


Court 


None 


Total 
Occupied 
Projects 


Wayne 
Ypsilanti 


1 
1 


DS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 


as of 
March 31, 1963 Page 2h 
Patterns of Occupancy “T Unites Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) | Total Oceupied | by Negroe: 
; "h Occupied by in Open 
2 Other All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
Oe ee an oe / 1 40 es ee oe ee 
-= 1 -- 100 100 a 


Page 25 


‘ 


MINNESOTA (State Law) 


. ~ Pat 

Basis of Local Policy coed (by numb 

Locality City | LHA | Court | None || Projects Open 0 
TOTALS | 6 | — | 2 21, 2 
Chisholm x 3 -- 
Duluth x 1 i 
Bveleth x 1 = 
mibbing x 1 = 

Minneapolis x 8 

St. Paul x L M 
Virginia x 1 jon 
Winona x 9 te 


iS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 


as of 
March 31, 1963 
Patterns of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) - Total Occupied by Negroes: 
gets Z 3 Occupied by in Open 
, Other All-Negro {Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
-- -- 1 91 -- == 
-- =~ i 1,628 221 221 


Total 
: Basis of Local poisey | Oc = 
Locality City | LHA | Court | None | Projects Open O01 
TOTALS -— 
Columbia x : 3 on 
Kansas City x 6 3 
St. Charles | x 1 1 
St. Louis Di. 8 6 


~~ Patterns of Occupancy : 
(by number of occupied projects) 


| Other All-Negro |Occupancy 


Basis of Local Policy 


Total 


Occupied 


as of 
March 31, 1963 
Fatterns of Occ 


(by number of occupi 


2 Es 


LHA None | Projects Open Other A 
é 2 he 
x 2 1 -- 
x 1 -- - 
x 2 1 -- 
1 


icy i Total 
Basis of Local Policy dummies 
Locality City | LHA | Court | None {/ Projects Open 
TOTALS = | 2 i z = 
Grand Island x 1 ~~ 
Omaha ies 6 3 


A LTO S IIL ESI EE DI GIORGI LISI G IEE EN OILY GES, OE INT = L5 CO OBESE ery ORS POI. ow 


as of _ 
March 31, 1963 Page 28 
Patterns of Occupancy ee Units 
(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied | by Negroe: 
"NO NGEFO 1 Occupied by | in Open 
1 Other All-Negro {Occupancy Units . Negroes Projects 
; 
ee 3 ae 1 1 781 L68 
1 -- _ 516 67 _ 


2 i 1 1,268 7h 1,68 


‘TRENDS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPA: 
as of 


Page 29 March 31, 1963 
NEVADA 
| “Patterns of Occt 
Basis of Local Policy Total (by number of occupie 
Occupied 
Locality City | LHA | Court | None |} Projects ‘Open Other Al 
TOTALS ‘ ~~ 2 - -- 5 5 me - 
Las Vegas x L h a 
Reno x 1 1 = 


2 ee OIE PEATE MEE BERR Pr stay SIM, 6 PRIS Tee I Lee TREN Se Low 


Ne Oe 


rae 


Saletan That ronda cadiaedton 


N OCCUPANCY 
1963 
8 of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
f occupied projects) Total Occupied | by Negroe: 
" eis Occupied by in Open 
All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
- j - 1,89 279 279 
-- = 339 2h9 2h9 


Basis of Local Policy 


Total 


Occupied 
Locality City Court | None || Projects Open 
TOTALS _- | - 8 3 
Dover 2 ine 
Manchester 3 2. 
Nashau 2 oun 
Portsmouth 1 1 


ee ee ae 


DS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 


as of 
March 31, 1963 Page 30 
NEW HAMPSHIRE (State Law) 
Patterns of Occupancy Units] Units Occ. 
(vy number of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroe: 
2 Oe gro Occupied by in Open 
) Other All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
a es o= Ss ) 1,0),8 25 25 
om = 1 551 10 10 
ee ee _ - 123 15 15 


Page 31 


NEW JERSEY (State Law) 


Locality 


- Basis of Local Policy 


(by. 


Patterns of Occu 
number of occupie 


3 Occupied 
None Projects 


Open 


Other 


Al. 


ieinensiasicnie 


TOTALS 
Asbury Park 
Atlamtic City 


+ 


rr are w 


nv WwW WwW ND KF KY |W FY KF OO KY KY KY OA & 


Io Se 


2A ache NR RM IRE SCRE ee ae ep eae He ee ere ST . 3 : ila 


| OCCUPANCY 
963 
‘accel projects) . fotal Prers by ions 
ai-teave Occupancy cee | mani neuiens 
co ies Te 28,198 | 20,971 _| 8,969 
5 3. 1 420 313 2 
1 895 4)3 1 
| dei Sin 76 102 102 
a in a. 32 32 
ein _ 100 88 88 
ii som 86 40 = 
2 2 1,930 7h? 201 
ibe -— 75 43 <a 
1 -- 60 58 o- 
a i 1,078 299 299 
diss on 50 32 32 
eS i 50 bb bbs 
ai o— 150 8 8 
sii 3 15h, -- one 
“sie ne 2hh 12h. 12h 
-~ 2 268 -- a 


March 3 

| Patt 

Basis of Local Policy Poder e (by numbe: 

Locality City |} LHA | Court | None {/ Projects Open Otl 
Highland Park x 1 1 
Highlands x 1 onin 
Hightstown x Pe | 1 
Hoboken x 3 3 
Irvington x 3 -- 
Jersey City = 9 7 
Lodi x 1 1 
Long Branch x 6 2 
Morristown x 2 2 
Neptune TWP x 1 1 
Newark x 16 16 
New Brunswick x 4 3 
North Bergen x 1 aide 
Orange x 2 2 
Passaic x 2 2 
Paterson x 6 6 
Perth Amboy x h 3 
2 oe i 


TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 
as of 


March 31, 1963 | Page 32 
y NEW JERSEY (Continued) 
“Patterns of Occupancy : | “Units Units Occ. 
by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroes 

wee “|No Negro | Occupied by in Open 
Other All-Negro {Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 

a a a 2h . 4 5 

joe -— | 1 30 one on 

— -- -- Le 37 37 

a o -- 902 36 36 

i hoc 3 23h a ida 

-- 2 - 3,179 1,377 1,06) 

C1 ee i ee 

1 2 1 4,83 180 16 

Ln ini -- 149 123. 123 

oi Le nee 60 58 «5B 

‘ee ba tice 8,907 4,523 4,523 

don 1 a 5hh1 201 143 

i i 1 172 a ae 

dou -= ~~ 277 205, 205 

on “ns sie 500 2h2 2h2 

‘i ue sie 1,889 727 717 

-- -- 1 755 100 100 

oa = 3 436 _ _— 
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Page 33 
NEW JERSEY (Continued) 


TRENDS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPA 
as of 
March 31, 1963 


Patterns of Occup 


Basis of Local Policy ae (by number of occupied 

Locality City | LHA {| Court | None |] Projects Open Other All 
Plainfield x 2 2 a 
Princeton x 1 nee jean 
Rahway x 1 1 ~- 
Red Bank x 1 1 -- 
South Amboy x 3 — oo 
Trenton x 9 9 —_ 
Union City x 3 ~~ a= 
West New York x 6 ~~ 
Woodbridge x 1 1 = 


tei aio ce . at 


| natin - fa Ne RRO PORTS PME AER ENT TIE A DEE ARNE A em OO ane 


ocouPasict 


363 - 
‘or Occupancy : Units Units Occ. 
occupied projects) si Rave pe wt _—" 
All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
nes ieee 218 192 192 
1 -- 50 50 - 
= — 76 18 18 
~ -- 40 35 35 
-- 1 73 _ -- 
a = 1,439 1,82 1,82 
~ | bo io ~ ts 
— 3 410 12 12 
bins -- 150 2 2 


as | 
March 3. 
( 

Total by numbe: 

Basis =! Local Policy Occupied — 

Locality City | LHA {| Court | None || Projects Open Ot! 

TOTALS ~~ 2 -- - 2 2 : 
Alamogordo x p 1 
Clovis x 1 1 


3 TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 
as of 


March 31, 1963 Page 3), 
NEW MEXICO 
Patterns of Occupancy “Units 8 Occ. 
‘by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroe: 
= No Negro Occupied by in Open 
Other All-Negro {Occupancy ‘Units Negroes Projects 
es ig 
ii ii _- a U5. 9 
oo -- -- 70 5 | 5 
_ - _ 75 a hh 


as of 

Page 35 March 31, 1 
NEW YORK (State Law) 

Patterns 
Basis of Local Policy Rode oa (by number of 

Locality City | LHA {| Court | None |/ Projects Open Other 
TOTALS 2 1 20 oo | 3 8h, 68 pe 
Albany x 3 3 pa 
Binghamton x 1 1 -- 
Buffalo x 10 8 -- 
Catskill x 1 — 1 
Cohoes x 1 -- a 
Eamira x 1 faa ‘ni 
Freeport x 1 1 me 
Herkimer x 1 -- a 
Lackawanna x 1 1 -- 
Massena x 1 1 ~- 
Mechanicville | x 2 _— on 
New York City. x : 38 37 on 
North Tarrytown x 1 1 -- 
Platteburg x 3 oe on 
Port Chester x 2 2 ensin 
Saratoga Springs x ce 2 -- 
x 1 1 -- 


Schenectady 


ARD OPEN OCCUPALCY 


as of 
ch 31, 1963 
Patterns of Occupancy | Units | Units Occ. 
umber of occupied projects ) oe Paoaegt — be fla 
Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
| > ge 55,607 22,168 | 21,087 
ini 800 1h5 145 
-- 146 ~ | = 
-- 4,169 959 491 
1 -- -- 77 52 o 
-- -- 1 116 --- -- 
in mii 1 Wy ome ‘ni 
op _ -- 100 9h 9 
ais obs 1 50 ja a 
a -- -- 268 113 113 
im -- _ 101 1 1 
ee a 2 96 we wis 
-- | 1 -- 16,102 19,995 19,43) 
-- -- -- 85 47 47 
= = 3 2,6 -- = 
-- -- -- 216 68 68 
-- -- -- 105 L 4 
ons im -- 215 es 5 


Locality 


Basis of Local Policy 


City 


LHA 


Court 


None 


Total 
Occupied 
Projects 


Syracuse 
Tarrytown 
Troy 
Tuckahoe 
Utica 
Watertown 
Watervliet 


ym WwW FF FH we FF ww 


yy - -» Ne. Ww 
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3 TOWARD OPEN OCCUPA/iCY 


as of 
March 31, 1963 Page 36 
NEW YORK (Continued) 

Patterns of Occupancy on) Units Units Occ. 
by number of occupied pe S| Total Occupied by Negroe: 

gro Occupied by in Open 

Other All-Negro {Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 

-- - | i- 1,197 511 511 

are  — -- 69 42 2 

iain on 1 606 38 38 

| = o-o< ae 99 72 72 

ones on -- 213 2 2 

‘ie ie 1 270 | 6 6 


Maal Mat Pl 


TRENDS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPA: 
as of 


Page 37 March 31, 1963 
NORTH DAKOTA 
~ Patterns of Occu 
Basis of Local Policy Total ___(by number of occupie 
Occupied 
Locality City | LHA | Court | None jj Projects Open Other Al 
TOTALS 1 “nen a tae a2 1 —— = 


Williston x 


| OCCUPASCY 


963 

of Occupancy Units Units Occ 

- occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroe: 

ee gro Occupied by. in Open 
All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 

— -_-— ys 60 _ —— 


Basis of Local Policy eited (by numb 

Locality City | LHA | Court | None jj Projects Open 0 

TOMALS mh a. Z 2 ff so. 25 en 
Akron x 2 1 
Cincinnati x 9 2 
Cleveland ¥ 12 8 
Columbus x 8 6 
Dayton x 6 3 
Hamilton x 2 2 
Lincoln Heights x 1 ~~ 
Lorain x 2 2 
Portamouth x 2 1 
Steubenville x 2 ~~ 
Toledo * 9 . 
Warren x A 1 
_ Youngstown x 2 2 

pe 


3 TOWARD OPEN OCCUPAJICY 


as of 

March 31, 1963 Page 38 
~ patterns of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroe: 

ioe \ Occupied by in Open 

Other \ All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 

2 16 8 2 _10,997__|___ 64165 

_ 1 -- 550 50k, 228 

-- l 3 4,85) 2,950 — 1,26), 

‘bie 3 6,206 3,166 2,050 

in 2 -- 1,97h 1,188 94,0 

-- 2 1 1,705 839 329 

sien = - 27h 20), 20h, 

- 1 -- 76 76 - 

ee -- -- 350 85 85 

ais me 1 391 100 100 

2 oo oe 250 73 - 

aan: 3 2 1,474 753 206 

a a 22h 6 61 

i =o -- 885 698 698 


Page 39 
OREGON (State Law) 


as of 


March 31, 1963 


TRENDS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPA! 


“Patterns of Occu 


| Occupied 
Locality City | LHA | Court | None || Projects Open Other Al 

TOTALS ORE EES os ee 16 5 oe 
Athena (Umatilla Co.) x 1 — iain 

ene-Springfield 

Lane Co,) x 1 i ised 
Florence (Lane Co, ) x 1 = kw 
Hermiston (Umatilla Co x 1 bie lows 
Milwaukee | 

(Clackamas Co, ) x 1 bis ee 
Newport Area (Lincoln 

Co, ) x 1 Gou» = 
Oakland (Douglas Co, ) x anita = 
Oregon City 

"(claskhdes Co, ) x 1 innate es 
Portland |} x h b ‘ 
Reedsport (Douglas Co, x 1 -- a 
Riddle (Douglas Co, ) x 1 dies inn 
Roseburg (Douglas Co.) x 1 1 re 
‘Toledo (Lincoln Co, ) x 1 jim hate 


N OCCUPANCY 


1963 
3 of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
f occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroes: 
3 No Negro Occupied by in Open 
All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
] 
divas 11 1,210 | 88 88 
-- 1 150 | -- _ 
a 1 16 ied ——_ 
oe 1 100 _ - 
-- -~ 661 87 87 
ii aad 59 1 1 
ses 1 17 wn oni 


March 
st 
Basis of Local Policy ac (by numbe 
Locality City | LHA {Court | None |} Projects Open Ol 
TOTALS 65 1 53 -- j il . 152 78 7 ce 
Aliquippa (Beaver Co, ) x 3 pt 
Allentown x 2 2 
Ambridge (Beaver Co, ) x 2 1 
Beaver Falls (Beaver 
Co, x h ~ 
Bethlehem x | 5 4 
Boswell (Somerset Co. ) x 1 os 
Braddock (Allegheny CojJ) x 2 2 
Brownsville (Fayette CH. ) x ee: a 
Canonsburg 
(Washington Co. ) x 4 me 
Carbondale x : & nial 
Chester x 4 2 
Chester TWP 
(Delaware Co, ) x 1 oa 
Clairton (Allegheny Co}}) x 2 1 
Connellsville x 1 1 


ee a 


1S TOWARD OPEN OCCUPAAICY 


as of 
March 31, 1963 


SE ee Se a i he Soe a 


Page 10 


PENNSYLVANIA (State Law) 


~~ Patterns of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 

(vy number of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroes: 
ae gro Occupied by in Open 
Other All-Negro |Occupancy Units | Negroes Projects 

SO 23 39 29,055 10,746 6,858 
-- 1 2 25h 50 —_ 

eee -- -— has 19 19 

ws ne e 172 5 5 

1 1 2 336 82 =~ 

oe oo 1 1,118 8h, Bh 

‘ial abe 1 50 ora “ 

-- _ ~- 282 116 116 

1 — -- 100 10 -- 

1 -- -- 132 3 -- 

ae ai 1 76 aa ‘in 

o- 2 - 1,333 945 227 

- 1 -- 200 200 oo 

- 1 - 278 198 50 

— -- ae 100 20 20 
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PENNSYLVANIA (Continued) 


TRENDS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPA; 


as of 


March 31, 1963 


Locality 


Basis of Local Policy i 


City 


LHA 


Court 


None 


Total 
Occupied 
Projects 


Patterns of Occu 


(by number of occupie 


Open 


Other 


Al 


ee en 


Loyalsock 
' (Lycoming Co, ) 


x 


no KF ND FY BH 


Oo Ww WwW HF 


yo WwW 


a PEELE TIS DIOL EWI PM, xe BEF See LAAT ASEM PS 


NS OCCUPANCY 


1963 

s of Occupancy Units “Units Occ. 

f occupied projects) Total Occupied | by Negroe: 
Occupied by in Open 
camel es ae Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 

- 1 150 ie pee 

i 4 60 ii pon 

2 -- 89 89 - 

1 1 265 83 = 

_ 1 70 — a 

== -- 335 29 29 

— 1 bh ated ae 

-- 1 100 -- -- 

1 -- 7L7 93 53 

: -- -- 298 11, 11) 

2 2 1,410 5L0 21,8 

-- -- Uy), 29 29 

“i 3 961 55 55 

-- 1 21,8 = -- 


eaten te go inate em anes — 


as 
March | 
Pati 
Basis of Local Policy Total (by numbe 
Occupied 
Locality City |} LHA {Court | None {j Projects Open Ol 
McKeesport x 6 2 
McKees Rocks 
(Allegheny Co, ) x iF 3 
Masontown (Fayette Co x 1 -- 
Meadville x 1 1 
Mercer (Mercer Co, ) x 1 -- 
Midland (Beaver Co, ) x 1 1 
Monessen 
(Westmoreland Co, ) x 1 1 
Mt, Union 
(Huntington Co, ) 1 1 
New Brighton 
(Beaver Co, ) 1 a 
New Castle 
(Lawrence Co, ) 3 1 
No, Union (Fayette Co}j) 1 -- 
Philadelphia 33 25 
Pottstown 
(Montgomery Co, ) x 2 2 
Pymatuning (Mercer Coj!) 1 oe 


ee ee RE Lena ae 


S TOWARD OPEN OCCUPALCY 


as of 


March 31, 1963 
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PENNSYLVANIA (Continued) 


Patterns of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied | by Negroe: 
| | gro Occupied by in Open 
Other All-Negro {Occupancy Units . Negroes Projects 
e : | 
-- 1 3 99h, 28), 23h 
- - 508 77 57 
-- -~ 1 100 as 
ale o- -- 100 10 10 
aie etiao 1 30 onan ane 
atin — -- Sh 26 26 
i‘ + in 150 5 > 
abn _ -- 100 .20 20 
snipe oo -- 1,8 10 10 
2 -- -- 300 5h 30 
1 me os 150 16 -- 
ie dian — 206 89 89 
-- -- 1 70 -- -- 
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FENNSYLVANIA (Continued) 


Total 
Basis of Local Policy Oswuptes 
Locality LHA {Court {| None jj Projects Open 
Rankin | 

(Allegheny Co. ) x 2 1 
Reading x 3 2 
Redstone {Fayette Co, x 1 -- 
Ridley (Delaware Co, ) x 1 bai 
Robinson 

(Allegheny Co. ) x duiin 
Scranton x h 
Sharon (Mercer Co, ) x 
Sharpsburg 

(Allegheny Co, ) x 1 1 
Ghepperitie (Mercer x 1 1 
S, Fayette | 

(Allegheny Co, ) x 1 1 
So, Uniontown . 

(Fayette Co. ) x | 2 — 
Stowe (Allegheny Co, x 1 ann 
Stroudsburg 

(Monroe Co, ) x 1 abe 
Stroud TWP 

(Monroe Co, ) x 1 cnn 


18 TOWARD OPEN OCCUPALICY 
as of 
March 31, 1963 
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Patterns of Occupancy “Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied | by Negroes: 
; : - Occupied by in Open 
Other All-Negro j|Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
l 1 - -- 21 7h 26 
2 -- -- 1 1,027 19 19 
~ 1 -— << 100 1; a 
- _ -— 1 100 - “= 
n -- os oe 703 5 5 
l 1 +e -- 150 27 

L -- -- -- 65 11 nu 
L _ -- = 150 17 17 
> oie 1 3 2h0 40 - 
al ae Sa etal A 250 > Seal 
= aici iota IT 28 = om teed 

! 
. ~ _ 1 28 a wo 


Basis of Local Policy 


Total 


Occupied 
Locality City |} LHA | Court | None |} Projects 
Upland (Delaware Co, ) + 1 _ 
U Dublin 
(nodtdenery Co, ) x 2 ~- 
Washington (Wash, Co, x 2 -- 
Washington TWP 
(Fayette Co, ) x 1 pr 
Wayne (Delaware Co, ) x 1 1 
Williamsport 
(Lycoming Co, ) x 2 -- 
Windber (Somerset Co, x 1 “> 
York x 3 3 


- OGL OMIM BORA 


DS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 


as of 
March 31, 1963 


~~ patterns of Occupancy — | Units Occ. 
_(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied | by Negroe: 
ae Occupied by in Open 
n Other All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
= ons an 1 100 ons oe 
-- 1 = 50 50 - 
- 1 -- -- 80 ae _ 
1 ~- -- —_ 50 2h, 62h 
- -- 1 1 36 - 
= wn a 1 100 _ _ 
3 -- -- - 31, 128 


128 
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RHODE ISLAND (State Law) 


TRENDS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPAS 
as of 
March 31, 1963 


Patterns of Occu 


Basis of Local Policy |} (Tota (by number of occupie 

Locality City | LHA | Court | None |] Projects Open Other Al 

TORALS ate © EE Ee 17. — oe = a 
Newport x h -- 
Pawtucket x 2 1 oo 
Providence x 9 8 ~~ 
Woonsocket x 2 1 -- 


NW OCCUPALCY 


L963 
3 of Occupancy “Wits Units Occ. 
P occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroe: 
r gro Occupied by in Open 
All-Negro {Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
: -- a 4,762 805 805 
~- -- 9)2 165 165 
~- 1 535 8 8 
pe 1 589 25 25 


3 —Fatte 
Basis of Local Policy fe oll (by number 
Locality City | LHA | Court | None |} Projects Open Otk 
TOTALS _ = — | ij] 2 6 i 
Brownwood x 6 1 
Crystal City x 3 1 - 
McAllen x 1 1 a“ 
San Antonio x 17 2 : 
Taylor x 1 1 - 


a AE MOTO ALO SELLA LIM 


| TOWARD OPEN OCCUPAJICY 


as of 
March 31, 1963 
TEXAS 
Patterns of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied | by Negroe: 
se gro Occupied by in Open 
Other All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
1 1 3 250 27 8 
-- ~~ 70 2 2 
~ - -- 147 1 1 
a ~~ a 68 7 47 


TRENDS ‘TOWARD OPEN OCCUP! 


Page 7 as of 
March 31, 1963 
WASHINGTON 
: ~~ Patterns of Occ 
Basis of Local Policy Total (by number of occup! 
Occupied 
Locality City |} LHA | Court | None |} Projects Open Other [ 
TOTALS 21 =~ aaa 2 33 17 re 
Aberdeen 
(Grays Harbor Co, ) x 1 wn pe 
Asotin (Asotin Co.) | x 1 ~~ ~= 
Auburn (King Co, ) | x 2 wie sah 
Black Diamond (King | 
Co, ) x | — — 
Bremerton x 1 1 -- 
Clarkston (Asotin Coj/ x 1 inte eae 
Ephrata (Grant Co.) | x 1 sins a 
Everett x 2 2 “= 
Grand Coulee 
(Grant Co, ) x . 1 ae 
H 
Grays Harbor Co,) x 1 an iat 
Kalama x 3 -- _— 
Kelso x 1 sain pene 
Moses Lake , 
(Grant Co, ) x 1 1 sis 
Pasco x | | 1 1 esis 


EN OCCUPANCY 

1963 

ns of Occupancy | Units Units Occ. 

of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroe: 

if gro Occupied by in Open 

r All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 

3 — _16 6,510 939 939 
-- 1 bh -- -- 
~~ 4 10 -_ _ 
-- 2 120 -_ ante 
ian -~ 5L9 65 65 
-- 1 39 == a 
-- 1 12 _ wid 
are om 397 23 23 
sini ate 9 2 2. 
-- 1 L:9 ~ a 
-- 1 16 oo ‘a 
-- 1 50 o oe 
a a 27 1 1s 
si -- 112 12 12 


Basis of Local Policy 


Total 


Occupied 
Locality City | LHA {| Court | None jj Projects 
Port Angeles 
(Clallam Co, ) x 2 -- 
Quincy (Grant Co, ) x 2 -- 
Renton x 1 lane 
Seattle x 5 5 
Soap Lake (Grant Co, ) x 2 
Tacoma x L L 
White Center 
(King Co, ) x 1 1 


DS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 


as of 


March 31, 1963 


ON NS ea A RT DURE EI ORG Sk 4 aE NET ee: 


"Patterns of Occupancy “Units S Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied | by Negroe: 
' "No Occupied by in Open 
2 Other All-Negro {Occupancy Units - Negroes Projects 
‘ e 

- =~ — 2 70 ae -- 

- oo == 2 16 =~ -— 

am a on 1 100 _ a= 

5 -- ~- - 3,337 642 642 

1 -- -- 1 16 2 2 

1 - o- -- 575 1 1 


As 
Page L9 March 3 
WEST VIRGINIA 

; Patt 
Basi l Poli Total by numbe 
sis of Local Policy échended 
Locality City | LHA {Court | None || Projects Open Ot 
TOTALS os 1 -- -~ 2 1 
Wheeling x 2 1 
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3 TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 


PT ee ce oe ee ene en ee een es ~ 


as of | 
March 31, 1963 

Patterns of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 

‘by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroe: 
ey re > Negro Occupied by in Open 
Other All-Negro |Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 

vail = oa = 339 2. oe 
- 1 a 339 2 4 


as 

March 

Pat 

Basis of Local Policy Fi a (by numb 

Locality City |} LHA | Court |} None j| Projects Open 0 

TOTALS Buc od ad = 2 11 5 = 
La Crosse x 1 a 
Menomonie x 1 ‘nits 
Milwaukee x 5 5 
So, Milwaukee x 1 a= 
Superi or x 3 aad 


’ a 


DS TOWARD OPEN OCCUPANCY 


as of 


March 31, 1963 Page 50 
WISCONSIN (State Law) 
~~ Patterns of Occupancy Units Units Occ. 
(by number of occupied projects) Total Occupied by Negroes: 
“ 25 No Negro § Occupied by in Open 
Other All-Negro {Occupancy Units Negroes Projects 
i ) : : — 
aan -- =~ 6 2,532 714 71h 
~ = 1 7h ~_ on 
wae i“ 1 59 a seni 
ao os 1 59 _ - 
- -- 3 36 - _ 
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U.S. Action Urged toEnd Discrimination in Housing 


3-Y ear Survey by Private 
Group Is Reported to 
the President 


By RUSSELL PORTER 

President Eisenhower was 
asked yesterday to appoint a 
committee to recommend a pro- 
gram for the prompt elimina- 
tion of racial discrimination .in 
Federal housing and urban -re- 
newal projects. 

The proposal was one of the 
majoy recommendations in. a 
report by the Commission on 
Race and Housing. The report 
urged Federal, state and local 
governments, the housing in- 
dustry and‘ civic groups to 


“purge”. the United States of! 


discrimination in housing. 


The commission is a private! 
group. Earl B. Schwulst, presi-| 


dent of the Bowery Savings 
Bank, is its chairman. The 
commission has made a three- 
year survey of the housing prob- 
iems of racial and ethnic minori- 
ties under a $400,000 grant from 
the Fund for the Republic. Mr. 


|ers, mortgage lenders and real| 


| Schwulst made public its find-jerties be listed on a non-discrim-. 
' ings and-conclusions, natory basis were also advo- 
| COGS. 20 Ne Seuwull “The : commission proposed 
ine commission's recommenda- elimination of color bars. to 
tions were based on the theorylnembership in real estate 
that compulsory residential seg-|board | 
regation was “the basic in-|builders associations and other. 
equality which underlies or|industry groups. 
ee. ney tone - Progress Hampered 
i The commission called. for}, The study found that progress 
a toward decent homes for all 
enforcement of the Federal | nati 
ange . Americans and the elimination 
Civil Rights Act of 1957: andig¢e siums was seriously ham- 
the repeal of al] state laws re-ipered by discrimination in dis- 
quiring segregation. It also}tributing housing benefits under 
urged the adoption of state and Federal Jaws. The Laon pray er 
ity laws prohibiting discrimi-|Federal housing agencies tha 


, {per iscrimination, the 
nation in housing built with any ae poy “—< ee ent 


form of public aid. The NewWlwith the basic American ideals 
York laws against housing dis-|gstated in rhe Constitution. 
crimination were cited as mod- 
els for other areas, 


‘public housing had probably 
intensified racial segregation 
because of what it said was the 


tds, mortgage bankers. and). 


The report also asserted that/ 


r. The report said Jews were ex- 
cluded from residential areas 
‘on occasion” but that anti- 
‘Semiticdiscrimination was not 
comparable with that against 
‘nonwhites, 

Studies; were made by the. 
commission among © Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Ame*ci-. 


‘cans and Orientals, especially in 
\large metropolitan areas, in 


New England, thé Middle  At- 
lantic states, the Southeast, the 
‘Southwest, the Middle West and 
the Pacific Coast. | | 
Mr, Schwulst said he had 
accepted an invitation from 
Robert M. Hutchins, tear 
of the Fund for the Republic, 
to become chairman of the Com- 
mission on. Race and Housing. 
on the understanding that entire 
control of the study be left in 
the hands of the commission. 
According to. Mr. Schwulst, 
he appointed or approved all 
members of the commission and 
‘all accepted on the understand- 


City Action Urged recent: trend toward the “con- 

The commission advocated/éentration of minority groups 
the strengthening of state agen-|!" Public housing. — 
ee pda geo discrimina-!. ould be in the economic inter- 
tion laws, and action by citylest of the housing industry to 
governments to encourage ac-jremove racial barriers. It said 
ceptance of a non-discrimina-jthat if-all builders in an area 
tory housing market. facted together’ against dis- 

: ? | ~ 

Other recommendations were competitive disadvanta 3 
that civic groups promote com-|.« ced.to discriminate, There- 
munity education and action inlrore the. report said, the whole 
favor of such housing. Reall,, 3 


: ; alimarket would expand, — . 
éstate, mortgage financing, pub- 


| -' The report said segregated 
lic relations, legal reseatch and Suing had agen Se a 
similar groups were urged tofSTY 48 well as MINOrly proups. 
Saepert a: compete. Phil- eee ee te ——— 
anthropic foundations were sug- inued, ieads directly g 

gested as sources of financial 
aid. | ’ }tion, welfare and civic activities. 

The commission asked build: ndicaps Cited 


ve Earl B. Schwulst 


|) Rousing market and to study 


In this country’s defense 
against Communist anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda, the report 
said, segregation seriously han- 
! | dicaps American appeals tu the 

It urged concerted action by|“uncommitted” peoples: of Asia 
national and local associations|2nd Africa, most of whom are 


: | . eq} nonwhite. | : 
in the housing industry toward)". report said 27,000,000 


éstate brokers to support a free 


financially successful interracial 
housing developments, 


jan industry-wide policy to open Americans, nearly one-sixth of 


all housing developments to|jthe \United States population, 
qualified buyers or tenants re-jwere restricted in opportunities 
gardless of race, ethnic descent/to live in neighborhoods of their 
or religion. | } choice for race, color or ethnic 

The extension, of mortgagel/yeasons: It said 18,700,000 were 
credit to nonwhites in: eas| nonwhites (95. per cent:of them 
on the same terms as to : : 


. 
_/- 


ites,| Negroes), 5,000,000 Jews, 2,500,- 
and declarations by real estate[000 persons of Mexican ancestry 
boards that all residential prop-jand 800,000 Puerto Ricans. 


According to the report, it! 


rimination, none. would fear) 
if-heelusions in the report had_been 


gation in schools, churches, hos- | 
pitals, places of public recrea-| 


‘ing they would be free to draw 
any conclusions: they thought 
warranted, | 


| Fund Provided Money 
The Fund for the Republic 


‘commission except to provide 
the money for its work, he said. 
Mr. Schwulst said the con- 


‘reached unanimously by “men 
who are generally regarded as 
conservative.” 


Kesearch Staff 


Mr. Schwulst said the fund 
had also left the selection and 
direction of the research staff 
‘to the commission. . 
Research for the commission 
was directed by Davis McEn- 
tire, Professor of Social Wel-: 
fare at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. -Social scien- 
tists at Atlanta, California, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Fisk, Howard, 
New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Texas and Wayne 
Universities cooperated. - 


‘included Stuart W. Cook head of 
the Department. of Psychology. 
Graduate School of Arts and 
Science, New York University; 
Robert K. Merton, chairman. 
Department of Sociology, Co- 
lumbia University; Robert C. 
Weaver, administrator, Tempo- 
rary State Housing Rent Com- 
mission, New Yorky and Messrs. 
Allport, Rauch and Schwulst of 


‘ithe commission. 


—— 
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(Turn Over for complete "Text of Proposals") © 


has had nothing to do with the 


A research advisory committee — 
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it in housing: 


.| ‘Phe Federal Government 


-- 1. In the Housing Act of 
1949, Congress declared the 
goal of national policy in 
housing to be “a decent home 
and a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American 
family.” A related objective, 
also declared by Congress, is 
“the elimination of substand- 


ard and blighted areas.” 


Studies carried out by this 
commission demonstrate that 
realization of these goals of 
national policy is seriously 
hampered by racial segrega- 
tion and rimination in the 
distribution’ of housing facili- 
ties and. benefits provided 
under Federal .laws, 


Moreover, the policies of the. 


Federal housing agencies 


which encourage or permit 


racia] distinctions in the dis- 
tributior ,-‘ Federal housing 
benefits ,# inconsistent with 
the Const:.ution of the Unit- 
ed States and the spirit of the 
housing acts of Congress. In 
the judgment of this commis- 
sion, these official acts of 
commission and omission 
which lead to discrimination 
are the product of archaic 
practices and attitudes which 
have no place in today’s 
world. 


Role of Government 
Although Federal programs 


provide but a part of the aids 


and resources utilized in the 
production of housing, the 
role of the Federal Govern- 
ment looms large in this area 


+ of our economy and-sociéty.~ 


It is generally recognized 
that Federal resources and 
leadership are crucial to the 
success of the national effort 
to achieve a decent home for 
every American family. 

In this report we call upon 
state and local governments, 
voluntary associations of cit- 
izens, and the housing indus- 
try to take certain definite 


steps to purge our national 


life of the evil of housing 
discrimination. All this can- 
not proceed with any assur- 
ance of success unless the 
Federal Government moves to 
cure the ills of its own pro- 
grams by the most expeditious 
yet sound measures, 

Toward this purpose we 
recommend ‘to the President 
of the United States. that he 
establish a committee on the 
elimination of discrimination 
in Federal housing and urban 
renewal programs. We sug- 
gest that this committee be 
modeled after the Presidential 
committees previously estab- 
lished to carry out the policies 


.of equal employment oppor- 


tunity under Government con- 
tracts and equal treatment 
and opportunity for all per: 
sons in the armed services. 

Like its predecessors, the 
committee should be com- 
posed of high-ranking Fed- 
eral officials and private cit- 
izens, including representation 
of the housing industry and 
the groups affected by dis- 
crimination in housing. 

This Presidential committee 
should have the duty and au- 
thority to examine the rules, 
procedures, and practices of 
the Federal housing agencies, 
and consult with representa- 
tives of interested groups and 
the housing industry with the 
view of determining the best 
means of achieving the pur- 
pose for which it was created. 
After study of the problems, 
the committee should present 


ingaas the text of rec- 
the Comnnis- 


sernments, the housing 
ify and ¢ivic groups on 
blems of racial discrimina- 


———— 


. ment-assisted 


these 


‘to End Ra 


to the President its recom- 


' mendations’ for a complete 


program and time schedule 
looking toward the elimina- 
tion of discrimination in the 
distribution of Federal hous- 
ing benefits at the earliest 
time practicable #=§=§==—=—S 
2. We further recommend, 
pending the adoption of Fed- 
eral measures adequate to in- 


sure the equal access of all 


citizens to Federal housing 
benefits, and parallel with 
such measures when adopted 
that Federal housing agencies 
give, without delay, the ful- 
lest support to state and 
municipal legislation for equal 
treatment in housing. 

3. Because of the vital role 
of local government in many 
aspects of housing, it is essen- 
tial that members of minority 
groups participate fully in the 
political ugl 
which local officials, includ- 
ing members of zoning 
boards, planning commissions, 
housing authorities, and the 
like, are selected. | 

Restrictions on voting 
rights or other barriers to 


such participation should be. 


removed. We _ therefore 


strongly endorse the action of. 


Congress in 1957 to protect 
the voting rights of citizens; 


‘we urge the President, the 


Department cf Justice, and 
the Civil Rights Commission 
to enforce and implement the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 in 
every possible way. 


Federal-Local Programs 


Major phases of Govern- 
housing are 
planned and administered by 
Federal and local govern- 
ments cooperatively. 
grams we offer the 
following recommendations: 

1. Recognizing that equal 
opportunity to obtain good 
housing will be most readily 
achieved when the supply of 
housing is adequate for the 
whole population, we recom- 
mend that Federal and. local 
housing and urban renewal 
authorities intensify their 
efforts to increase the total 
housing supply. Special 
efforts should be made to in- 
crease the supply of good 
quality housing economically 


accessible to middle and. 


lower income groups. 

2. Authorities in charge of 
urban renewal 
should recognize, as a pri- 


_ mary responsibility, the open- 


ing of adequate housing op- 
portunities for displaced fam- 
ilies, most of whom belong to 
minority groups. 

3. Urban renewal programs 
should place increased empha- 
sis on conservation and re- 
habilitation projects in areas 
undergoing racial transition, 
to maintain good housing 
standards. Special effort 
should be made to stabilize 
these areas on an interracial 
basis. ) 

4. Urban renewal authori- 
ties should actively promote 
housing developments on open, 
land with unrestricted occu- 
pancy, within the incomes of 
a substantial number of fami- 
lies in central areas. For this 
purpose, the use of open and 
predominantly open-land proj- 
ects authorized by Congress 
should be actively encouraged. 

5. Authorities in charge of 
low-rent public housing should 
vigorously combat the tend- 
ency for public housing proj- 
ects to become low-income 
and racial “ghettos.” To this 
end, intensified effort should 
be made to develop projects 
in scattered locatigns, away 
from slums, and of such size 
and character as will blend 
into the housing pattern in 
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‘;SPublic housing agencies 
“should seek authority to mod- 
ify the income limitations on 


continued eligibility for public 
housing, so that tenant fami- 


lies woyld not be compelled to _ 
use ‘their incomés . 


had risen, but could remain, 


on payment of a fair rent, if | 
they desired to do.so. 


State Governments 
1. We strongly recommend 


repeal of all existing laws re-. 


quiring racial segregation. 
_ 2. We recommend that State 


Legislatures follow the ex- 


ample of the several states 


which have enacted legisla- 


tion prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in housing. Such laws 
should, at the minimum, ap- 


ply to all housing built or: 


financed by any form of pub- 
lic aid. Experience under the 
New York City law covering 


all multiple-unit and develop- 


ment housing should be care- 


fully studied for guidance in 


the extension of state legisla- 


‘tion, , | 


3. Agencies of state gov- 
ernments charged . 
enforcement of laws against 
discrimination should have 
four types of authority, 
namely; — 

a, Power to act upon com- 
plaints of violation; to seek 


voluntary compliance, with. 


the law by means. of persua- 
sion and conciliation; and if 
voluntary methods fail, to is- 
sue orders and apply for 
their enforcement in the 
‘courts, | ae 

b. Authority to investigate 
reported practices of discrimi- 
nation and initiate compliance 
proceedings don their own ini- 
tiative, independent of com- 
a ‘from aggrieved indi- 
vi Ss. 

c, Authority to investigate 


complaints of discriminatory |- 


application of state or local 
laws relating to land use or 
housing, and-to make public 
the findings of such investi- 
gations. 
d. Authority and adequate 
funds to conduct programs of 
research, information, and 
education to encourage public 
acceptance of an open-housing 
market. 3 

1. In the absence of state 


laws, we recommend that mu-- 


nicipal legislative bodies adopt 
laws of the ‘type recommend- 


-ed above to states, so far as 


their authority permits, and 
provide for their enforcement. 

2. Municipal _legislatures 
should declare, as public pol- 
icy, that all. local laws be 
administered without discrim- 


ination, and provision should 


be made for. investigation o 
alleged violations. | | 
3. Municipal ‘governments 
should take leadership in de- 
veloping programs of in- 
formation and education to 
encourage public acceptance 
of an open. housing market, 
on the model of existing pro- 
grams in several cities, 
The Housing Industry 


1. We recommend to build- 
ers, mortgage lenders, and 
real estate brokers that they 
conform to the principle of 
a free housing market and 
study the experience of finan- 
cially successful interracial 
housing developments for 


helpful: guidance. This action | 
is not only a matter of social . 


responsibility, but it is in the 
economic interest of the 
housing industry to ‘broaden 
the market for housing and 
remove impediments ‘to its 
functioning., Ht eae 


2. Individual builders may 


consider that to admit any 
nonwhites to their develop- 
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portunity in 


ments would place’. 
under a competitive | vane 
tage. Such disadvantage, to 


the extent that it exists, - 


would be greatly lessened or 
eliminated if builders iz a 
market area acted in concert 
to open ‘all housing develop- 


ments to qualified buyers or | 


tez:ints without regard to 
race, ethnic descent, or reli- 
gion. 

We recommend, therefore, 
to national and loca! associa- 


tions of the housing industry 


tha: they take the lead in 
effecting a concerted, . in- 
dustry-wide policy to this 


_3. Mortgage lenders should 
singly’ or collectively discon- 
tinue the practice of limiting 
loans to nonwhite borrowers 


effect. 


in certain residential districts. 
Mortgage credits should be 


extended to nonwhites in any 


location on the same terms as 


to other borrowers, 

4. Since the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards 
has previously deleted from 
its code. of ethics all refer- 
ences to race or nationality, 
we recommend that real 
estate boards take the posi- 
tive step of declaring that 
realtors should offer listed 
residential properties to any 
qualified purchaser or renter 


without regard to racial or. 


religious distinction unless 
the principal has in writing 
directed limitation of a par- 
ticular transaction to certain 
groups. tia 
5. We urge trade associa- 


‘tions of the housing industry, 


including real estate boards, 


mortgage banker associations, 


and builders’ associations, to 
drop eolor bars to member- 
ship and admit any qualified 
businessman without distinc- 
tion of race, color, or creed. . 


Intergroup Relations Units 
Progress toward the reali- 


zation of equal opportunity in 


housing and other fields de- 
pends in large measure upon 
the stimulus and leadership 


_ provided by voluntary associ- 


ations of citizens. We there- 
fore recommend: 

1. That such associations 
develop effective programs 
for promoting equality of op- 
ousing and seek 
ways of carrying out those 


programs. 


Since studies and experi- 
ence have demonstrated that 
efforts to educate the public 
on the issues of equal rights 
and opportunity are general- 
ly most effective when linked 
with concrete demonstrations 
or specific action proposals, 
we recommend: | | 

2. That voluntary associa- 
tions emphasize programs of 
combined action and com- 
fnunity education. 

As examples of important 
and much needed programs 
of action and education, we 
recommend to.voluntary as- 
sociations activities of the fol- 
lowing types: 

3. Development and support 
of programs to increase the 
supply of housing economi- 

ly accessible to mi¢dle and 
lower income groups. 

4, Efforts to obtain the en- 
actment of sound Federal, 
state, and municipal laws 
protecting equal opportunity 
for housing; enlistment of the 
support of candidates for elec- 
tive offices who favor open 
housing policies. 


Community Support 


5. Where nondiscrimination 
laws, haye’.been enacted, co- 


-| operation .in- promoting’ public 


understanding and acceptance 
of the law; taking the lead in 
mobilizing, community support 
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6. Making representations | 
to public officials concerning 
such discriminatory adminis- | 
tration of land use and hous- 
ing laws as may exist, re- 
minding the officials of their 
Constitutional duty to -treat 
ail citizens equally; directing 


public attention to instances 


of discriminatory use of pub- 
lic authority. 
: Ree gnc dl on 
ividuals:-whose legal rights 
have been violated in utilizing 
— legally available rem- 
edies; en litigation in 
defense of statutory or Con- 
stitutional rights, 

8. Encouraging and assist- 
ing trade associations in the 
housing industry to take ac- 
tion to overcome discrimina- 
tion in the housing market. 

9. Assisting qualified mi- 
nority families to obtain 
homes in good neighborhoods 
by seeking dwellings that may 
be available, and soliciting the 
cooperation of the real estate 
yusiness in this endeavor. 

10. In — newly 
entered or likely to be entered 
‘»y minority families, counsel- 
ing with local residents and 
public authorities to calm any 
racial tensions, prevent flight 
of white residents, and pro- 
mote acceptance of an interes 
racial pattern. . 

‘11. Stimulating and assist- 
ing the residents of racially 
changing neighborhoods to or- 
ganize and act for preserving. 
housing standards. including. 
adequate public services and 
enforcement of housing codes, 
to prevent such neighbor- 


hoods from deteriorating into | 


slums. 

12. Persuading community 
institutions such as churches, 
labor organizations, political; 
associations and others. to 
adopt and publicly declare po- 
sitions of support for equal, 
opportunity in housing. 

13. Working with the press, 
radio and television to secure 
the fullest publicity concern- 
ing issues of housing and. 
minority groups, publicizing 
both: problems and progress 
toward their solution; assiste 
ing the communications mee 
dia to obtain accurate infor- 
mation concerning events and 
issues in the field. 

14. As an essential founda- 
for all the foregoing activites, 
collecting and. making avail- 
able facts concerning the 
housing conditions of minority 
groups, discriminatory prace 
tices and their effects, exe 
perience with open-occupancy. 
housing including its effects 
on the housing market and 
property values, experience 
with laws against discriminae 
tion, public opinion regarding. 
equal ‘opportunity in housing, 
the changing economic and’ 
social. status of minority 
groups, and other relevant 
matters. : 

To carry on the suggested 
activities effectively requires 
technical knowledge and skill. 
in such fields ag real estate, 


mortgage financing, pubhe 


relations, law, social and 
economic research, and com- 
munity organization. | There- 
fore, 

15. We urge organizations 
working for racial equality 
in housing to enlist the supe 
port. and assistance of pere 
sons with the essential techni- 
cal competence, 

Finally, though voluntary 
associations by nature rest 
upon the participation of their 
members, to conduct pro- 
grams of any magnitude or 
complexity requires trained 
staff and funds. We there- 
fore recommend: 

16. That philanthropic foune 
dations and interested per- 
sons give financial support to. 
voluntary agencies, national 
and local, that have soundly 
conceived pro s of action 


and demonstrate competence 
in their execution. 
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Many low-income families who lived in substandard housing have been rehoused in low- 
rent homes like these, planned, built, owned and operated by local housing authorities 
throughout the country. The communities do the job—the Public Housing Administration 
helps financially. | 


. PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY e WASHINGTON 


; f 
“_ ~ . 


Cedartown, Georgia 


WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF LOW-RENT PUBLIC 
HOUSING? 

The United States Housing Act was passed in 1937 to provide 
Federal financial and technical assistance to communities in their 
efforts to secure decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings for families in 
the lowest income groups. Many low-income families have had 
to live in substandard and slum housing because they could not 
afford good, privately owned housing, used or new. 


IS LOW-RENT HOUSING A LOCAL PROGRAM? 

Yes. A low-rent program can be developed only where the state 
legislature has enacted enabling legislation providing for the estab- 
lishment of local housing authorities, the local government has 
established a local housing authority, and a formal application 
initiated by the local housing authority and approved by the local . 
governing body, has been submitted for the needed units. The 
Housing Acts of 1959 and 1961 emphasized that it is the policy of 
the United States “‘to vest in the local public housing agencies the 
maximum amount of responsibility in the administration of the 


low-rent housing program.” 


WHAT IS LOW-RENT: PUBLIC HOUSING? 


Low-rent public housing is designed, built, owned, and operated 
by local housing authorities to provide decent homes at low rents 
for families of low income. The construction job is undertaken by 
the community’s housing authority, through private contractors. 
As a non-profit public agency, the local authority sets the rent 
scale, selects eligible families, takes care of repairs and mainte- 


. 


Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


nance, and performs other management functions related to 
ownership and operation of the housing. 


WHAT ARE LOCAL HOUSING AUTHORITIES? 


Local housing authorities (LHA’s) are agencies, created under 
State laws, for the principal purpose of planning, developing, own- 
ing, and operating public housing. Each authority is governed by 
local commissioners (usually five) who are appointed by the 
Mayor or governing body and who serve without pay. 


HOW DOES THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HELP? 


Congress has authorized the Public Housing Administration, a 
part of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, to make Federal 
loans to local housing authorities up to 90 percent of the cost of a 
development. Most authorities have been able to obtain part of 
their capital from private sources at low interest rates, and it is 
expected that substantially all development funds will be bor- 
rowed from private investors in the future. To help keep rents 
within the means of low-income families, the PHA also provides 
an annual contribution, furnishes technical advice, and reviews 
local policies to see that they meet requirements of the law. 


HOW ARE LOW-RENT PROGAMS FINANCED? 


Federal loans are made to the local authorities to aid in prelimi- 
nary planning, site acquisition, and construction. When the 
project is nearly completed, the local housing authority sells bonds 
publicly and repays all Federal loans plus interest. Federal finan- 
cial assistance thereafter is, in general, restricted to payment of 


\ 


Ephrata, Washington 


annual contributions in an amount sufficient to cover the interest 
and amortization of the capital cost of the project. Local housing 
authorities, in setting rents, are mindful of the requirement that 
rental income must be sufiicient to cover operating expenses since 
Federal funds are not available for that purpose. 


DOES PRIVATE BUSINESS HAVE A PART IN 
LOW-RENT HOUSING? 


Yes. Sites are purchased from owners at fair market prices. 
Private architects and engineers design the developments, draw 
the plans, and write the specifications. All construction work is 
performed by private contractors on the basis of competitive bids. 
Appliances and other equipment are purchased from private busi- 
ness on a competitive bid basis. 


WHO PAYS FOR LOW-RENT HOUSING? 


Low-rent public housing costs are paid by the tenants with their 
rent and the Federal Government with appropriated funds. The 
Federal Government makes an annual contribution to guarantee 
the low-rent nature of the program. This varies from year to 
year, but in no year has the full contribution, authorized by Con- 
gress, been required. A contribution is also made by the local 
community, through tax exemption. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE TO LIVE IN LOW-RENT HOUSING? 


To be eligible, an applicant or applicant group (1) must be a fam- 
ily; that is, two or more members, a single person age 62, or the 
remaining member of a tenant family. Single persons who are 


Long Branch, New Jersey 


under a disability as defined in the Social Security Act are also 
considered to be a family. (2) The family’s net income must not 
exceed the admission income limits established by the LHA and 
approved by PHA. In addition, a housing authority may estab- 
lish other eligibility requirements such as length of residence in 
the community and a limitation on family assets. The Federal 
law now requires that, by annual contributions contract, LHA’s 
agree to establish admission policies which will give full recogni- 
tion to their responsibility for providing housing for low-income 
families of servicemen, veterans, elderly families, and families dis- 
placed by new low-rent housing, public slum clearance, redevelop- 
ment or urban renewal projects, or by action of a public body or 


court. 


HOW MUCH INCOME HAVE FAMILIES LIVING IN 
LOW-RENT HOUSING? 


Families admitted in 1960 averaged a weekly income of $44.60. 


_ The average income of all families in low-rent housing was only 


$45.73 per week in 1960. These figures reflect the fact that low- 
rent housing draws its tenants from the lowest income groups. 


HOW MUCH RENT IS CHARGED IN LOW-RENT 
HOUSING? 


Rents are based upon family income and not on the size of the 
quarters required. Rents for families admitted in 1960, including 
charges for heat, light, cooking fuel, and other utilities, averaged 
$39.00 monthly. Tenants with larger incomes pay higher rents 
based on their income and family circumstances. The Housing 
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Act of 1961 added the provision that families whose income has 
increased beyond the approved maximum income limits may con- 
tinue in occupancy if the local housing authority determines that 
“due to special circumstances, the family is unable to find decent, 
safe and sanitary housing within its financial reach although mak- 
ing every reasonable effort to do so.”” Such a family pays an in- 
creased rent consistent with its increased income. | 


DOES LOW-RENT HOUSING HELP PAY COMMUNITY 
EXPENSES? 


Yes. While state housing laws exempt low-rent housing from 
local taxes, local housing authorities make regular, voluntary pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes up to 10 percent of shelter rents. In addi- 
tion, where separate charges are made to owners of private 
property by the local government, for specific services such as gar- 
bage and trash collection, the local authorities may pay these 
charges in addition to the payment in lieu of taxes. These pay- 
ments ensure that low-rent housing will bear a fair share of the 
cost of municipal services such as police and fire protection, 
schools, streets, and so on. 


ARE THE ELDERLY ELIGIBLE FOR LOW-RENT 
HOUSING? 


Yes. There has never been an age requirement for families seek- 
ing low-rent housing. In fact, today there are approximately 
115,000 persons, 62 or older, being sheltered in low-rent dwellings. 
Prior to the Housing Act of 1956, no single persons were eligible 
for admission to low-rent housing. Now, under the law, single 
persons who have reached retirement age as provided in the Social 
Security Act are, for eligibility purposes, considered to be a fam- 
ily and entitled to a suitable low-rent unit. 


An elderly family is defined as a single man or woman 62 or older, 
a family whose head (or his spouse) has reached this age, or is 
under a disability as defined in the Social Security Act. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A basic responsibility of the urban renewal program is the proper 
rehousing of families displaced from urban renewal project areas. Federal 
assistance is provided for local urban renewal projects only when a 
feasible program for relocating site occupants who must be displaced has 
been submitted to and approved by the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

Section 105(c) of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, specifies that 
Federal contracts for financial assistance for execution of urban renewal 
projects under Title I must require a feasible method for relocation of 
displaced families, and that 

"there are or are being provided, in the urban renewal area or 

in other areas not generally less desirable in regard to public 

utilities and public and commercial facilities and at rents or 

prices within the financial means of the families displaced from 

the urban renewal area, decent, sefe, and sanitary dwellings 

equal in number to the number of and available to such displaced 

families and reasonably accessible to their places of employment." 

Section 106(f) authorizes local public agencies to make relocation 
payments to families, individuals, business concerns, and nonprofit 
organizations. The payments--made from Federal grants--are for reasonable | 
and necessary moving expenses and actual direct losses of property 
resulting from displacement from the urban renewel area. 

In administering the relocation provisions of the law, the Urban 
Renewal Administration (URA) requires the Local Public Agency (LPA) 
to assume responsibility for--- 


* demonstrating that existing and anticipated local housing 


resources will meet relocation needs; 


oa 


* formating an acceptable program for orderly relocation; and 

* providing competent "family relocation" staff services to assist 

families in obtaining decent, safe, and sanitary housing. 

While displaced individuals, business concerns, and nonprofit 
organizations--as well as families--are eligible to receive payments 
for moving expenses and loss of property, each locality can decide what 
further assistance it will extend to individuals and businesses in 
locating replacement housing or business quarters for them. Family 


relocation assistance, however--since it is required by Federal law--mst 


be provided by every locality. 


Although the relocation requirements of Title I are limited to 
families, URA encourages LPAs to increase their relocation services to 


include single persons, business concerns, and nonprofit organizations 


whenever possible. 


Relocation Programming 
In planning an urban renewal project, the LPA obtains information on 


the number of families to be displaced, by color, tenure, size, and income. 
The LPA also prepares estimates of the number of standard dwelling units 
to be available during the relocation period, from the existing supply 
of private rental and sales housing, and public housing, and from new 
construction. These estimates are grouped to show size of unit, monthly 
rental or sales price, and availability to minority groups. 

- The relocation program of the LPA includes--- 


* description of proposed administrative organization for carrying 


out the relocation program; 
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| * delineation of local standards of "decent, safe, and sanitary” 


housing for relocation; 


* determination of rent-income ratios to measure the ability of 
’ families to pay for relocation housing; 
* identification and inspection of permanent relocation accommodations; 


* notification and information programs to let families know about 


the relocation assistance to which they are entitled; 


Soe ees ST es 


* provision for a family referral service; 


* provision for solving special relocation problems, including those 


SAT Beta 


of minority group families, elderly persons, and welfare cases; 


* relocation payments; 


‘ * determination of the proper time schedule for the relocation 


program; and 


submission of progress reports to URA on relocation accomplishments. 
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i Relocation in Operation 


A family relocation service is established by each LPA to assist all 


families residing in any structure in the project area at the time the 


property is acquired by the LPA or other public body. Families residing in 
these properties at acquisition are designated as being in the workload. 
The URA encourages LPAs to enlist the cooperation of established commercial, 
real estate, welfare, religious, minority interest, and other civic agencies 
: and organizations, to broaden commnity understanding of relocation problems 
and to enlist commmnity assistance in solving them. Some LPAs establish 


relocation advisory committees for this purpose. 


i 


Before relocation begins, a personal interview is held with each 
family to explain the relocation service available and to evaluate family 
needs in terms of composition, income, color, place of employment, special 
problems, and preferences. These factors are considered by the LPA in 
helping families through referral service and other types of assistance 
to obtain rehousing in accommodations meeting approved local standards 
of "decent, safe, and sanitary.” 

Information concerning the current availability of private rental 
units is developed by LPA's by working with local real estate brokers, real 
estate boards, owners and operators, and other sources having knowledge 


about the present and expected availability of standard rental housing. 


Current lists of these vacancies are maintained by the relocation service, 
and site families are referred to appropriate dwellings and assisted in 

obtaining them. Families interested in purchasing houses are given advice 
em guidance on how to proceed, including the use of the special mortgage 
insurance provisions (Sec. 221) of the National Housing Act to facilitate 


1/ 
the rehousing of low-income displaced families. 
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1/ Under Section 221, the Federal Housing Administration can insure on 
liberal terms loans on low-cost private housing for displaced families in 
eligible localities. The housing can be new or rehabilitated and sales 
or rental housing. Families displaced by urban renewal projects or any 
other type of governmental action, are eligible for Section 221 housing. 


Families mist obtain certificates of eligibility from the community 
government, the LPA, or other proper agency concerned with displacement. 
These certificates are then presented to the seller, builder or lender, 
in purchasing homes, or to the manager of mlti-family rental housing 
subject to FHA-insured, Section 221 loans. 
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Families interested in and eligible for Federally aided low-rent 
housing are given help in preparing applications and are given preference 
for admission to these i 

Local housing to which families move on their own initiative is 
inspected, when the new address is known, to determine whether it meets 
the local standards of “decent, safe, and sanitary." An attempt is made 
to trace families who move without informing the LPA of their new address, 
so that the new accommodations also can be inspected to determine whether 
they meet local standards. All families moving on their own initiative 
to substandard dwellings are offered assistance in finding standard 
accommodations, including referral to acceptable vacancies. 

URA policies permit public agencies to use legal eviction action to 
remove families from the project site only as a last resort if the family 
has failed to pay rent, maintained a nuisance, refused without adequate 
reason to accept suitable accommodations referred by the LPA, or persist- 
ently failed to cooperate with the LPA in its efforts to provide relocation 
assistance. 

In certain instances the LPA may arrange for temporary rehousing while 
suitable accommodations are being sought. For example, dwellings in the 
project area may be unsafe for continued use, or demolition schedules may 
require that structures be vacated before suitable rehousing is available 
to the occupants. Minimum standards for temporary rehousing accommodations 
require that they be generally not less desirable in character than the 


dwelling vacated, and that they be in a safe and habitable condition. The 


2/ All displaced families who are eligible for Federally aided low-rent 
housing have a preference for admission to such housing, but the degree 

of preference applicable to a specific family depends on a number of other 
considerations. Thus, some non-displaced families may be admitted ahead 
of displaced families; and among displaced families themselves certain 


preferences relating to military service and age are applicable. 
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LPA continues to be responsible for assisting temporarily relocated families 


to be rehoused permanently in dwellings that meet local standards. 
New Regulations 

During 1961, the use of such Federal aids as public housing and special 
FHA mortgage insurance for relocation purposes was re-emphasized and a | 
| training program for the LPA family relocation staff who provided on-site 
services to relocatees was further developed. Increased cooperation between 
LPa’s and public and private social welfare agencies was also encouraged. 

In early 1962, to assure a more adequate supply of standard housing 
for displaced site residents, URA tightened relocation requirements (sever al 
months after this compilation was completed) to make as certain as possible 
that housing will be available and accessible to displaced families when 
the time to move arrives. Special emphasis was placed on better local 
relocation planning especially as it related to new housing construction 
where required to rehouse some of the displaced families. 

Under the new 1962 requirements, more timely and more concentrated 
attention to the relocation needs and problems of displaced site occupants 
Was made mandatory. Urban renewal staffs of the HHFA Regional Offices were 
given new responsibility for providing additional help and assistance to 
localities with relocation problems. Closer coordination of urban renewal 
and public housing projects, improved community information programs, and 
submission of more detailed and comprehensive relocation programs are now 
required before Federal approval is granted for local urban renewal projects. 
The new requirements should help make decent housing more available to many 
of the displaced families who have special difficulty in obtaining housing 


because of such factors as race, low income, or abnormal family composition. 
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RELOCATION EXPERIENCE THROUGH 1961 


This is a report on the relocation of site occupants of properties 
acquired by LPAs in urban renewal project areas, under Title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended, from the beginning of the program through 
December 31, 1961. It is based on monthly reports to URA from LPAs who 
are required to keep detailed records of their efforts to relocate each 
family, and of the dwelling unit classification to which each family aaeel 
Reporting was first required in December 1952, but such items as the 
inspection and certification of housing accommodations, and the tracing 
of families who moved without the LPA's knowledge, were not reported 
until February 1955. Additional reporting items were added in March 1957. 
New reporting requirements were put into effect in May 1962. 

The data summarized in this publication necessarily are limited to 
the monthly LPA reports. 

All tables pertaining to family relocation indicate the cumulative 
information for four periods of time from the beginning of the program 
through December 31, 1961. The dates are those for which the URA made 
detailed summaries of the monthly reports received from LPAs. The different 
cumlative totals provide in one place comparative information at several 


points in time concerning family relocation. 


Highlights of Statistical Data 


During the past 13 years, more than 127,000 families h»ve been Atintaces 
by urban renewal. Of this number, almost 80 percent moved to standard 
housing. The remaining 20 percent were almost evenly divided among those 
who moved out of the city, could not be located at their new address, or 
self-relocated in substandard housing and refused further offers of 


assistance from the LPAs. 
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The statistics, related to the several dates, disclose the following 


identifiable trends for relocation in the United States. 

* Over the period, the proportion of families moving to known locations 
has increased slightly--from 84.9 to 85.9 percent of the total, with 
a corresponding 1 percent decrease in the number moving to unknown 
locations. However, the ratio of families whose whereabouts could 
not be ascertained through tracing has declined from one of every 
lil families to one of every 19 families. 

* Displaced families have increasingly moved to private housing; 
over-all, the increase is 8.3 percentage points (3.2 percent rental 
and 5:1 percent sales). 

With respect to those families reported by color: 

* The percentage of white families relocated has gradually risen, 
from 23.9 percent of the total at the end of December 1957 to 34 
percent on December 31, 1961, decreasing the percentage of nonwhite 
families from 76.1 percent to 66 percent during the same period. 

-* The utilizetion of private rental housing by white families has 
decreased by 2.2 percentage points against an increase of 4.1 
percentage points by nonwhite families. For both white and nonwhite 
families, there has been an increase in the proportion purchasing 
homes--3.8 percentage points by white and 5 percentage points by 
nonwhite families. Correspondingly, there has been a decrease 
in the ratio of families moving to public housing, both Federally 


and locally aided--7.3 percentage points over four years. 
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Status of Family Relocation: All Projects 


Relocation activity had begun in 520 projects in 320 cities in the 
United States and Puerto Rico as of December 31, 1961. More than 127,000 
families--or 91 percent of the total in acquired properties--had been 


relocated as of that date, as shown in Table 1, below: 


Table 1. Summary: Total Program 


Item Total program United States Puerto Rico 


December 31, 1961 
(Cumillative data) 


Cities 320 292 28 
Projects 520 476 cu 
Families, total 140,168 12h ,998 15,170 
Not yet relocated 13,032 12,2ff de 
Relocated 127,136 112,721 14 415 


In this report the definition of families relocated has been 
restricted to those families for whom the LPA's relocation responsibility 
has been fully and finally discharged. Data from previous reports have 
been revised to correspond with this definition. 

The revision involves families in the following three categories: 
(1) self-relocated in dwellings not yet inspected; (2) self-relocated 


in substandard dwellings; and (3) whereabouts unknown, tracing. Under 
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the revised definition, the self-relocated families in category (1) are 
considered relocated only after the dwellings have been inspected and 
found to meet the LPA‘'s standards for permanent relocation or, in cases 
where the dwellings are found to be substandard, only after the families i 
in those Gwellings have refused the LPA's offer of further assistance. 
Families in category (2) are considered relocated only after the families 
in those dwellings have refused the LPA's offer of further assistance. 
Families in category (3) who moved on their accord, leaving no forwarding 
address, are considered relocated only after the LPA has been unsuccess-= 
ful in its tracing efforts. 
The revisions occasioned by this change of definition are slight. Based 
on data as of December 31, 1961, for example, the effect is to reduce 


the overall total of families relocated by about 2 percent (from 129,830 


to 127,136 families). 


Relocation of Families: United States 


~ 


Data for the United States are shown on a 50-State basis for all 
four periods covered by this report-i.e., Alaska and Hawaii are Sanintes 
in the earlier totals even though they were not then States. 

The total relocation workload in the United States, which involved 
476 projects in 292 cities, was 124,998 families as of December 31, 1961. 
The ratio of nonwhite families to total families in workload reported 
by color has steadily declined, falling from 76 percent of workload at 
the end of 1957 to 66 percent at the close of 1961, as shown in Table 2 


below. These figures exclude 24 projects and 27,489 families in New York 


City; Tacoma, Washington; and Hawaii where data on color are not reported. 
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Table 2. Relocation Workload: United States 
(Cumilative Data) 


“— + 


Item 12/31/61 | 6/30/60 6/30/59 12/31/57 
Total number of families 
Total workload 12h ,998 93,857 Th 395 48,038 
White 33,084 21,709 15,793 7,966 
Nonwhite 6h. 425 47,009 37,780 25,496 
Color not reported 27,489 25,139 20, 822 14,576 
Not yet relocated 12,277 10,925 10,480 7,536 
White 352203 3,446 35373 1, 028 
Nonwhite 7,143 6,278 6,150 3,399 
Color not reported 1,581 1,201 957 3,109 
Relocated 112,721 82,932 63,915 40,502 
White 29,531 18, 263 12,420 6,938 
Nonwhite 57,282 40,731 31,630 22,097 
Color not reported 25,908 23,938 19,865 11,467 
Families reported by color 

Workload (number) 9T » 509 68,718 53,573 33,462 
White (% of total) 33.9 31.6 29.5 23.8 
Nonwhite (% of total) 66.1 68.4 70.5 76.2 
Relocated (number) 86,813 58,994 hh ,050 ° 29,035 
White (% of total) 34.0 31.0 28.2 23.9 
Nonwhite (% of total) 66.0 69.0 71.8 76.1 


Of the total workload of 125,000 families in properties acquired in 


the United States as of December 31, 1961, about 112,700 had been relocated. 


In the four-year period, December 1957 to December 1961, the number of 


families relocated increased by 178 percent whereas the total workload 


increased by 160 percent. 


Tables 3 and 3a give an historical picture of 


the details of relocation in the United States, by type of rehousing 
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accomodation and by color of families relocated, as of the dates for 


which these details are available. 


Data on color exclude 26,341 families 


in relocation workload in 19 projects in New York City, 56 families in 


one project in Tacoma, Washington, and 1,092 families in four projects 


in Hawaii. 


Table 3. 


United States 


Total Families Relocated by Type of Rehousing Accommodation: 


Type of rehousing 


Total (cumulative data) 


Percent of total 


12/31/61 6/30/60 | 6/30/59 }12/31/57 ||12/31/61 | 6/30/60 | 6/30/59 | 12/31/57 
Families relocated 112,721 | 82,932 | 63,915 40,502 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
— —_- —_— — — 
Ae Known locations 96,879 | 70,662 | 54,415 34,397 85 .9 85 22 85.1 84.9 
1. Private housing 77,884 | 55,164 {| 41,199 24 ,594 69,0 66.5 | 64.4 60,7 
a. Rental 56,400 | 41,747 {| 31,963 18,974 50,0 50.3 | 50,0 46.8 
be. Sales 21,484 | 13,417 9,236 5,620 19,0 16.2 14,4 13.9 
2. Public housing 18,995 {| 15,498 | 13,216 9,803 16.9 18.7 20.7 2462 
a. Federally aided i 
low-re nt 17,460 {| 14,147 | 12,056 8,822 15.5 17.1 18.9 21.8 Wi 
b. Other permanent 
housing 1,535 1,351 1,160 981 1.4 1,6 1.8 204 
B. Unknow locations 15,842 } 12,270 9,500 6,105 14.1 14.8 14.9 15.1 
1. Svicted 1,509 1,166 914 646 led 1.4 1A 1.6 
2- Relocated out of ) | 
city 7,276 5 ,048 3,610 1,628 6,5 6.1 5/7 4,0 
3 Whereabouts uniknowm 
tracing efforts ! 
abandoned 6,301 5,683 4,847 3,751 5 26 6.9 726 9.3 
4, Others 756 373 129 80 0.7 0.4 0.2 0.2 
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Table 3a. Relocation of Families Reported by Color by Type of Rehousing 
Accommodation: United States 


q Total (cwmlative data) Percent of total 
r, Type of rehousing | 
| 12/31/61 {6/30/60 {6/30/59 |12/31/57 }] 12/31/61 | 6/30/60 16/30/59 {12/31/57 
Total families relocated } 112,721 | 82,932 | 63,915 } 40,502 OK 20x xe Poo; 
Families reported by color 86,813 | 58,994 | 44,050 | 29,035 xxx oe s00K 200K 
White families relocated 29,531 | 16,263 | 12,420] 6,938 10.0/ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
A. Know locations 25,505 | 15,958 | 10,821 |] 6,154 86.4 87 24 87 «1 88.7 
1. Private housing . 23,300 | 14,395 | 9,611] 5,364 78.9 78.8 77 4 77 3 
&e Rental 14,491 ] 9,389 | 6,460] 3,562 49.1 51.4 52.0 51.3 
b. Sales 68,809 | 5,006] 3,151] 1,802 29.8 27 04 25 04 26.0 
2. Public housing 2,205 | 1,563] 1,210 790 7.5 8.6 9,7 11.4 
ae Federally aided 
low-re nt 2,031 1,428 1,124 732 6,9 7 9 9,0 10.6 
b. Other permanent 
housing 174 135 86 58 0.6 0.7 0.7 0.8 
B. Unknown locations 4,026 2,305 1,599 784 13.6 12.6 12.9 11,3 
Nonwhite families relocated 57,262 | 40,731 | 31,630] 22,097 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
A. Known locations 50,684 | 35,766 | 27,611] 19,143 68.5 87 .8 87 43 86.6 
1. Private housing 37,581 | 25,277 | 18,829] 12,493 6.6] 62.0| 59.6} 56,5 
a. Rental 26,165 | 17,855 | 13,450 9,201 45,7 43,8 42.6 41.6 
De Sales 11,416 7 5422 5 4389 3,292 19.9 18.2 17 oO 14,9 
2e Public housing 13,103 | 10,489 8,772 6,650 2249 25 08 27 «7 30.1 
@e. Federally aided 
low-rent 12,319 9,839 8,233 6,196 21.5 2402 26.0 28.0 
b. Other permanent 
B. Unknown locations 6,598} 4,96 | 4,019} 2,954 11.5 12,2 12.7 13.4 
aus —_ _f 
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A-1. Private housing -- 69 percent (77,884) of the total families 


relocated as of December 31, 1961 moved into known locations in private 
rental and sales housing. As Table 3 indicates, this is a peak for the 
ratio of families relocating in known locations in private housing. Te 
percent of the families relocated in known locations in private housing 


as of December 31, 1961 moved into rental housing and 28 percent moved 


into sales housing, as shown below: 


Table 4. Families Relocated in Known Locations in Private 
Housing: United States 
All families Families by color 

Type of rehousing Total | Percent || White | Non-  |Color not 
of total white jreported 
TOTAL 71,884 100.0 23,300 | 37,581 17,003 
Rental housing 56,400 72.4 14,491 | 26,165 15,744 
Standard 49,218 63.2 13,246 | 21,279 14,693 
Substandard 7,182 9.2 1,245 4 , 886 1,051 
Sales housing 21,484 27.6 8,809 | 11,416 1,259 
Standard 20,771 26.7 8,603 | 10,911 1,257 
Substandard 713 0.9 206 505 2 


Of the 49,218 families known to be rehoused in standard rental 


accommodations, 28 percent were referred by the LPAs and 72 percent 


located their own accommodations: 
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Table 5. Families Relocated in Standard Private Rental Units: 


United States 
__ Families ty color | moter | feterret BURR | Selt-retocetea 
TOTAL 49,218} 13,531 27.5 35,687 72.5 
White 13,246 2,625 19.8 10,621 80.2 
Nonwhite 21,279 | 5,062 23.8 | 16,217 76.2 
Color not reported 14 ,693 5, Shy : 39.8 8, 849 60.2 


A-2. Public housing -- A comparison of data for the four periods 


shown in Table 3 reveals that the proportion to the total of relocated 
families who have moved into public housing has declined from 24+ percent 

as of the end of December 1957, to 21 percent as of June 1959, to 19 

percent as of June 1960, to 17 percent at the end of December 1961. On 

the basis of income reported by the families to the LPAs, about 51 percent 

of the families in acquired properties were apparently eligible for admission 
to Federally aided low-rent housing projects. (This ratio is influenced 

by the fact that 14,500 families were reported in New York City as eligible 
for low-rent public housing, both local and Federally aided.) Of the 

112,700 families relocated in the United States as of December 31, 1961, 


about 60,400 originally had been considered eligible for admission to 


Federally aided low-rent housing on the basis of reported income. A total 
of 17,460 families, or 29 percent of the 60,400 families, actually had 
moved into Federally aided low-rent projects. A total of 1,535 families 
moved into housing assisted by State and local governments, other than 
Federally assisted low-rent housing projects. Housing of this type was 
used for relocation in 44 cities and constituted 8 percent of all the 
publicly aided units utilized. The details of relocation in permanent 


public housing are outlined in Table 6. 
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Table 6. Families Relocated in Permanent Public Housing: United States 


All families Families by color 
Percent Non- Color not 


ae 8 — of total | watve white {reported 
TOTAL 18,995 100.0 |} 2,205 | 13,103) 3,687 

Federally aided low-rent 17,460 91.9 2,031 12,319} 3,110 
Other permanent housing 1,535 8.1 174 784 STT 


B. Unknown locations -- Families who moved into locations unknown 


to the LPAs include the following, as shown in Table 3: families who 
moved of their own accord, leaving no forwarding address, and for whom 
tracing efforts have been abandoned (6 percent of the total 112,700 
families relocated); families who moved from the project area to another 
city (6 percent of the total relocated); families who were evicted (1 
percent of the total relocated); and other families (1 percent of total 


relocated families). Additional details are summarized in Table 7. 


Table 7. Families Relocated in Unknown Locations: United States 


Families seis 
“ton Total White | Nonwhite ncn 
TOTAL 15,842 4 026 6,598 22218 
Evicted 1,509 161 748 600 
Relocated out of city 7,276 2,811 1,922 2,543 


Whereabouts unknown, tracing 
efforts abandoned 6,301 835 3,395 2,071 


Others 756 219 933 4 


ae 


Condition of Rehousing of Families Relocated in Known 
Locations: United States 


More than 90 percent of the total 96,879 families relocated in known 
locations have been rehoused in locally certified standard housing. These 
include 72 percent of the total rehoused in private accommodations and 
20 percent in permanent public housing. Another 8 percent were rehoused 
in accommodations that were inspected and found to be substandard. 


The details of rehousing condition are summarized in Table 8. 


Table 8. Condition of Rehousing of Families Relocated in Known 
‘Locations: United States 


All families Families by color 
Item Percent Non- N 

Total of total White white reported 

TOTAL 96,879 | 100.0 25,505 | 50,684 20 ,690 

Standard housing 88 , 984. 91.9 ah. 0 45,293 19,637 
Private 69,989} _72.3 21,849 | 32,190 15,950 
Rental 49,218 50.9 13,246 | 21,279 14,693 
Sales 7711: 2s 8,603 | 10,911 1,257 
Public | 18,995} 19.6 2,205 | 13,103 3,687 
Substandard housing 7,895 a> 1,451 52391 1,053 
Rental 7,182 74 1,245 4 , 886 1,051 
Sales 713 0.7 206 505 2 


Relocation of Families: Puerto Rico 


Relocation had begun in 44 projects in 28 cities in Puerto Rico as of 
December 31, 1961. These 44 projects involved the displacement of 15,200 
families from properties acquired as of the end of December. More than 


14,400--95 percent of the families--had been relocated. Approximately 
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89 percent of the total number of families in acquired properties were 
estimated or found to be eligible, on the basis of income, for Federally 
aided low-rent public housing. The families who actually moved into 
low-rent public housing comprised 69 percent of those apparently eligible. 


As of December 31, 1961, families had been relocated as follows: 


Table 9. Total Families Relocated by Type of Rehousing 
Accommodation: Puerto Rico 


Type of rehousing [Numb = aren ent 
Families relocated 14415 100.0 
A. Known locations 12,648 87.7 
1. Private housing 2,709 18.8 
a. Rental 800 DD 
b. Sales 1,909 13.3 
2. Public housing 9,939 68.9 
a. Federally aided low-rent 8,988 62.3 
b. Other permanent 951 6.6 
B. Unknown locations : 1,767 212.3. 
1. Evicted 2 a/ 
2. Relocated out of city 688 4.8 
3. Whereabouts unknown, tracing 
efforts abandoned 811 5.6 
4. Others | 266 1.9 
a/ Less than 0.05 percent 


Details concerning the condition of rehousing accommodations of 


relocated families are summarized below: 
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Table 10. Condition of Rehousing of Families Relocated in Known 


Locations: Puerto Rico 
It All families _ 

om Number Percent 

TOTAL 12,648 100.0 

Standard housing 11,590 91.7 
Private 1,601 L3, 
Rental 2 3. 
Sales 1,209 9. 
Public 9,939 78. 

Substandard housing 1,058 8.3 
Rental 358 2. 
Sales T00 5° 


Relocation of Individual Householders: 


All Projects 


Four hundred and eighty-six projects reported a total of 42,700 


individuals maintaining separate households in site properties at time 


of acquisition. Ninety percent of these individuals had moved from the 


project sites as of December 31, 1961. 
progress of relocation of individual householders from all projects: 


Table 11. Individual Householders in Acquired Properties: 


The following table shows the 


Total Program 


N * 
United States | 
See Color n Puerto 
Status of relocation Total White | Nonwhite reported | Rise 

TOTAL 42,666 | 14,970} 18,790 7,018 1,888 

Relocated 37,914 | 12,8477 173,213 6,134 1,720 
Evicted hol 50 228 14h 2 
Remaining on site 4 328 2,073 1,349 ThO 166 
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Relocation of Non-residential Establishments: All Projects 


Four hundred and eighty-one projects reported a total of 26,900 
non-residential establishments in properties acquired through December 


1961. Eighty-three percent of these establishments had moved from the 


project sites, as follows: 


Table 12. Non-residential Establishments in Acquired Properties: 
Total Program 


| Non-residential establishments ieee 
Item [Total United States | Puerto Rico 
Total workload 26,904 25,906 998 
Relocated 22,130 21,335 OTS 
Evicted 105 104 1 
Remaining on site 4. 669 1 467 202 


Financial Assistance and Relocation Payments: All Projects | 


Loan-and-grant contracts executed prior to August 7, 1956 authorized 
LPAs to furnish "financial assistance” to needy families and individual 
householders being displaced. Such assistance was limited to a reasonable 
amount for moving expenses or a reasonable amount for first month's rent 
in new quarters, or both. Disbursements of this type of assistance, 
which are practically complete, have not chenged substantially from the 


totals shown at the end of June 1960, shown below: 
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Table 13. "Financial Assistance" to Families and Individuals: 
Total Program 


Type of assistance United States| Puerto Rico 


Assistance to families: 


Moving expenses 


Number of families assisted 9,192 584 
Amount expended $553,042 $6,057 


First month's rent in new quarters 


Number of families assisted 3,286 623 
Amount expended $14 , 361 $6,243. 


Assistance to individuals: 


Moving expenses 


Number of persons assisted 1,759 63 
Amount expended $ 95,113 $ 554 


First month's rent in new quarters 


Number of persons assisted 581 62 
Amount expended $ 21,580 $ 8h9 


The Housing Act of 1956 added Section 106(f) to Title I permitting 
LPAs to make "relocation payments" up to a maximum of $100 to a family 
or individual, and up to a maximum of $2,000 to a business concern, for 
actual moving expenses and direct loss of property. The Housing Act of 
1957, effective July 12, 1957, increased the maximum for a business 
concern to $2,500. The Housing Act of 1959, effective September 23, 1959, 
increased the maximums to $200 for families and individuals and to $3,000 
for business concerns. The Housing Act of 1961, effective June 30, 1961, 
provided that relocation payments to displaced businesses and nonprofit 


organizations may equal their total certified actual moving expenses even 


though the expenses are in excess of $3,000. 
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The following table summarizes “relocation payments" through 


December 31, 1961: 


Table 14. "Relocation Payments" under Section 106(f): Total Program 


Number |___Disbursements 
of Moving Property 
Type of assistance cases expenses __| losses 
United States 
Total relocation payments cxxxx | $13,672,462 | $5,186,791 
Families - Total 57,743 h ,034., 336 99,320 
Moving expenses only 55,986 3,918,870 SOCOOKK 
Moving expenses and property losses 1,75T 115,466 99, 320 
Individuals - Total 19,406 903,742 20,275 
Moving expenses only 19,045 883,596 SOOOOKX 
Moving expenses and property losses 361 20,146 20,275 
Business concerns - Total 12,709 8,734,384 5,067,196 
Moving expenses only —— -8, 68h 7,668,595 SOOOOOXK 
Property losses only 2,264 pocooed 3,689, 325 
Moving expenses and property losses 1,761 1,065,789 1,377,871 
RRM A gigas OSES | ae Oe EES oa 


Total relocation payments 


Families - Total 


Moving expenses only 
Moving expenses and property losses 


Individuals - Total 


Moving expenses only 
Moving expenses and property losses 


Business concerns - Total 


Moving expenses only 
Property lesses only 
Moving expenses and property losses 


Puerto Rieo 
xcox jf 91,398 | ¢ 834 
a23[2 67,390 ie) 
3,371 67,310 SOOOOKX 
sf 
27k 4,092 26 
273 1 062 FOOOOKK 
1 30 26 
103 19,916 133 
101 19,550 pee eee ¢ 
SOOOCK pecoees SOOOOOK 
2 366 733 
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LOW-INCOME HOUSING 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


Statutory Authority 


Section 207 of the Housing Act of 1961 provides that: 

"The Housing and Home Finance Administrator is authorized to enter into 
contracts to make grants not exceeding $5,000,000, to public or private 
bodies or agencies, subject to such terms and conditions as he shall prescribe, 
for the purpose of developing and demonstrating new or improved means of 
providing housing for low-income persons and families..." 


Millions of families and individuals live 
in substandard housing because their in- 
comes are too-low to permit them to afford 
adequate private housing. It has become 
increasingly apparent that our existing 
housing programs cannot fully cope with the 
problem. Both the low-rent public housing 
program and Government-insured mortgage 
programs have done much to better the 
housing conditions of low-income people in 
many communities. As long, however, as 
the housing needs of low income families 
are not fully met, it is necessary to explore 
methods of making present programs more 
effective and to develop additional means 
of dealing with this basic problem, 

A new low income housing demonstration 
grant program of $5 million was therefore 
authorized by the Housing Act of 1961. 


Description of the Program 


The Low-Income Housing Demonstration 
Program is carried out through grants of 
funds to help finance demonstration under- 
takings. Demonstrations must be so de- 
signed and conducted as to give promise of 
producing new or improved means of pro- 
viding housing for low-income persons or 
families. 

Eligible demonstrations include but are 
not limited to construction of housing. Other 
aspects of the provision of housing, either 
new or existing, such as design, land ac- 
quisition, land use, and financing, may also 
be dealt with for demonstration of new and 
improved methods. It is expected that the 
grants will be applied to developing methods 
usable by private builders, nonprofit groups, 
or public bodies. 
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Several of the demonstration undertakings 
already approved for execution illustrate 
the variety of undertakings possible. 

In one city new, privately developed 
dwellings will be provided the families 
under a lease with option-to-buy plan; the 
families will be prepared for home owner- 
ship- while they rent their homes and, after 
improvement of their incomes, will pur- 
chase the same dwellings. In a second com- 
munity cost-cutting methods for building 
apartments will be tested under conditions 
free of building code requirements gen- 
erally preventing use of such methods. In 
another city, the local housing authority will 
house families, receiving rent subsidy, in 
private, single dwellings instead of ''proj- 
ect'' housing, while in still another com- 
munity such families will be housed in 
private, rental apartments. 

Each undertaking may either demon- 
strate, or both develop and demonstrate, 
the new or improved methods. Any demon- 
stration to develop a new or improved 
method must provide for a test of the use- 
fulness of such a method, through the actual 
construction, improvement, or other pro- 
vision of: housing for occupancy by low-in- 
come families or persons. However, grant 
assistance is generally limited to the pro- 
vision of a number of dwellings adequate for 
demonstrating effectively the new or im- 
proved methods. 

An evaluation of the results achieved from 
each demonstration will be published and 
made available for use by interested com- 
munities and members of the housing in- 
dustry. For this reason, it is required that 
appropriate records be kept for analysis of 
the costs entailed, the problems encoun- 
tered, the procedures used, and the findings 
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reached in testing the new or improved 
~ method. 


Who May Participate 


A contract for a demonstration under- 
taking may be made with any duly organized 
and eligible public or private body or agency. 
Eligible public bodies may include local 
housing authorities, urban renewal agencies, 
and welfare agencies; a subdivision of a 
state or a state agency; and educational 
institutions established and financed with 
public funds. Eligible private bodies may 
include private corporations that are not- 
for-profit and which are comprised of 
private entrepreneurs in the housing and 
real estate industry, and other nonprofit 
groups; private welfare, professional and 
other community organizations; and private 
educational institutions. However, contracts 
for demonstrations cannot be made with 


private individuals. To be eligible, the 
Organization, whether public or private, 
must have the authority, powers, and 


Capacity to carry out thedemonstration. 

Other interested public and private agen- 
cies in addition to the contractor may 
participate in and contribute to the demon- 
stration, but responsibility for the proper 
use of grant funds rests with the contracting 
organization. 

Each contract for a grant provides that 
the Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor shall have the right (a) to obtain infor- 
mation, make inspections, and participate 
in the planning, development, and demon- 
stration of the idea, as he deems desirable, 
and (b) to utilize and disseminate the re- 
sults of the development and demonstration. 

The organization which enters into the 
contract with .HHFA may employ a staff 
especially recruited for the demonstration, 
or it may assign, on a full-time or part- 
time basis, existing staff from one or more 
of its own departments. Where it is deemed 
necessary to seek outside assistance, how- 
ever, contracting organizations may be 
granted permission by HHFA to utilize, 
on a contract basis, the services of con- 
sultants or other public or private institu- 
tions or corporations. Any such demon- 
stration activity that is to be performed by 
other than the contracting organization must 
be covered by a third-party contract which 
must be submitted to HHFA for review and 
approval prior to execution. The contracting 
organization must itself, however, be pre- 
pared to provide adequate direction and 
supervision of demonstration activities. 


Other Program Requirements 


Grant funds may be used for the pro- 
vision of social and community services to 
families, such as those with serious social 
problems, only when such services either 
are essential or contribute to the provision 
of housing in the new or improved manner 
under demonstration. They may not beused 
simply to demonstrate provision of social 
services to families, rather than a new or 
improved way of providing housing tothem. 

Grants may be made for subsidy of rents 
in connection with development and demon- 
stration of new or improved methods of 
providing housing when such subsidy is 
appropriate. They are not available simply 
to subsidize the rents paid by low-income 
families. 

Demonstration grant funds are not pro- 
vided for projects or project activities 
which can be undertaken and financed under 
existing program authority on the part of 
the HHFA or one of its constituents without 
the necessity of Section 207 assistance. 


Submission of Proposal 

An interested organization should first 
submit to the HHFA Low-Income Housing 
Demonstration Branch a brief resume of 
the purpose and scope of its proposal. No 
formal application should be submitted until 
requested by HHFA. : 

The initial proposal should include the 

following: 

1. Objectives of the demonstration (that 
is, the results expected to be obtained) 
including identification of the par- 
ticular aspect or aspects of housing 
to be affected, and brief delineation of 
the relationship of the undertaking to 
previous attempts and related current 
methods, if any, for providing low- 
income housing. 

2. Significance of the results to the gen- 
eral objective of improving methods 
for meeting the housing needs of low- 
income families and individuals. 

3. Statement of the extent to which fi- 
nancing for the proposed demonstra- 
tion is available, if at all, through 
other Federal-aid programs, and 
whether financial assistance is being 
sought from other sources, public or 
private. 

4. Brief outline of the work program and 
how it will be carried out. 

5. Statement on the duration of the 
demonstration. 


6. Estimate of the total cost, broken 
down by categories of expense items, 
such as staff salaries, travel, other 
administrative costs, contracts for 
services, nonexpendable equipment, 
subsidy of rents or for other pur- 
poses, if any. The proposal should 
also include a statement of the esti- 
mated amount and prospective source 
of funds or contributed services to be 
provided by or on behalf of the con- 
tracting organization, and indicate the 
net amount of the requested grant 
from HHFA, 

7. Statement that the applicant has the 
legal authority and capacity to under- 
take the demonstration and tocontract 
with the Federal Government. 

8. Statement of the extent of community 
support for the undertaking. 

9. Explanation of what steps will be 
taken to assure, after termination of 
the demonstration, the continued pro- 
vision of suitable housing for any 
families or individuals involved inthe 
proposed demonstration. 

10. Brief statement describing the pro- 
vision to be made for experimental 
and control groups or other arrange- 
ments for continuous, objective meas- 
urement and evaluation of results. 

11, Statement of proposed arrangements 
to assure that the design and execu- 
tion of the project will meet pro- 
fessional criteria of scientific analy- 
sis and that technically competent 
staff will be available to direct the 
project and to prepare a technically 
sound and readable report. Such 
arrangements may include provision 
for third-party contracts with a uni- 
versity or similar institution. 


Review Criteria 


Because of the limited amount of demon- 
stration grant funds, HHFA has tobe selec- 
tive in deciding which proposals will be 
approved. This selection is based on the 
relative usefulness of proposed projects for 
improving the means of housing low-income 
families and individuals. In the selection 
of projects, consideration is also given to: 
(a) the willingness of the applicant to absorb 
part of the cost of the demonstration, since 


grants may be made to cover all or part of 
such cost and (b) the extent to which funds 
for financing the demonstration may be 
available from other sources, 

HHFA evaluates demonstration proposals 

by such considerations as: 

1. Is the demonstration designed to pro- 
duce or report on techniques of maxi- 
mum general utility in the solution of 
problems experienced in the housing 
of low-income people? | 

2. Will the demonstration yield methods 
or techniques that canbe used by other 
communities? 

3. Does thecontracting organization have 
the capacity to carry out effectively 
the proposed demonstration? 

4. Does the locality in which the proposed 
demonstration is to be carried out 
provide a suitable setting for the 
demonstration? 

5. Is there assurance that the proposed 
demonstration does not duplicate in 
whole or in part work which has 
already been done or is inthe process 
of being done elsewhere? 

6. Does design for the demonstration 
include an arrangement for objective 
evaluation of its methods concurrently 
with its execution? 


Review Procedure 


The initially submitted informal letters 
of application are reviewed by the Low-In- 
come Housing Demonstration Program staff. 
Assistance in this review is obtained from 
other HHFA personnel, as needed or appro- 
priate, and also may be secured from com- 
petent advisors or technicians outside of 
HHF <A, In addition, the advice of the Advisory 
Committee on the Low-Income Housing 
Demonstration Program, established by the 
HHFA Administrator and composed of non- 
governmental technicians and civic leaders 
of national stature, is generally obtained. 

Applicants with acceptable proposals are 
invited to submit more detailed formal ap- 
plications for final determination of ap- 
provability by the HHFA Administrator. 

INFORMATION REGARDING THIS PRO- 
GRAM MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE 
LOW-INCOME HOUSING DEMONSTRA- 
TION BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY, WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
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OTHER EXPERIMENTAL AND 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS OF THE HHFA 


In addition to the Low Income Housing 
Demonstration Program, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency administers two re- 
lated experimental and demonstration pro- 
grams. 


1 FHA Experimental 
Housing Program 


Under this program, the Federal Housing 
Administration insures mortgages onprop- 
erties with new and untried features de- 
veloped to reduce housing costs, raise 
living standards, or improve neighborhood 
design. Inquiries concerning this program 


should be addressed to the Director of 


Public Information, or the Assistant Com- 
missioner for Technical Standards, Federal 
Housing Administration, Washington 25, 
i, Ke 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


REGION |: 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
(CONNECTICUT, MAINE, MASSACHUSETTS, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
NEW YORK, RHODE ISLAND, VERMONT) 


REGION Ii: 1004 WIDENER BUILDING, CHESTNUT AND 
JUNIPER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 
(DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, MARYLAND, NEW 
JERSEY PENNSYLVANIA, VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA) 


REGION Ill: 645 PEACHTREE - SEVENTH BUILDING, 
ATLANTA 23, GEORGIA (ALABAMA, FLORIDA, GEORGIA, 
KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH 
CAROLINA, TENNESSEE) 


REGION IV: 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, 


- ILLINOIS (ILLINOIS, INDIANA, IOWA, MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 


NEBRASKA, NORTH DAKOTA, OHIO, SOUTH DAKOTA, WISCONSIN) 


2. Urban Renewal Demon- 
stration Grant Program 


This program provides grants to public 
bodies for up to two-thirds of the cost of 
demonstrating methods and techniques for 
renewing and improving urban homes and 
neighborhoods. Information about this pro- 
gram can be obtained from the Assistant 
Commissioner for Program Planning, Urban 
Renewal Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has a field organization consisting of seven 
HHFA Regional Offices. These Offices will 
be pleased to confer with persons making 
inquiries about the Low-Income Housing 
Demonstration Program and to explain the 
program to them. 

The HHFA Regional Offices are located 
as follows: 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


REGION V: FEDERAL CENTER, 300 WEST VICKERY 
BOULEVARD, FORTH WORTH 4, TEXAS (ARKANSAS, COLO- 
RADO, KANSAS, LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, NEW MEXICO, 
OKLAHOMA, TEXAS) 


REGION VI: 3RD FLOOR, 989 MARKET STREET, SAN 
FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA (ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, 
GUAM, HAWAII, NEVADA, SOUTHERN IDAHO, UTAH, 
WYOMING) AREA OFFICE: 909 FIRST AVENUE, SEATTLE, 
WASHINGTON (ALASKA, MONTANA, NORTHERN IDAHO, 
OREGON, WASHINGTON) 


REGION Vii: 1608 PONCE DE LEON AVENUE, P.O. BOX 
9093, 4TH FLOOR GARRATON BLDG., SANTURCE, PUERTO 
RICO (PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS) 
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TECHNICAL GUIDE 


selecting 
consultants 
for project 


planning 


THIS IS A 


The comprehensive publications program of 
the Urban Renewal Administration consists 
of four parts: 


URBAN RENEWAL MANUAL—Official Fed- 
eral policies and requirements essential to 
implement the Federal urban renewal law. 
Intended for persons responsible for various 
phases of local renewal programs. Available 
on a subscription basis from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


TECHNICAL GUIDE—Advice and _ recom- 
mended procedures for carrying out local 
urban renewal programs. Intended primarily 
for professional, technical, and administra- 
tive staffs at all levels of government; con- 
sultants; and others actively engaged in the 
urban renewal process. NOTE: Specific ex- 
amples, cited as exhibits in Technical Guides, are 
by way of illustration only. Appropriate modtfica- 
tions may be necessary to make them applicable to 
other situations. Available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL BULLETIN—Primarily help- 
ful informational and experience reports, 
directed to various urban renewal audiences 
or combinations of audiences, depending on 
the subject material. Most will be designed 
for the nonprofessional concerned with or 
involved in the urban renewal process. 
Available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL NOTES—A _ bimonthly 
digest pointing to good techniques and un- 
usual local approaches and success, and in- 
cluding summaries of pertinent URA pro- 
gram developments and publications. Arti- 
cles will be brief paragraphs, often noting 
source of further information. Serves as a 
fact and idea exchange for technicians and 
novices alike. Available free from the Urban 
Renewal Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C., if you ask to be put on the mailing 
list. 


All the last three of these publications are 


issued as a part of the Urban Renewal 
Service authorized by the Housing Act of 
1954 to provide guidance for communities 
carrying out urban renewal activities. 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U‘S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price 25 cents. 
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SELECTING CONSULTANTS FOR PROJECT PLANNING 


. . . Analyzing your needs 
. . . Contacting consultants 
. . . Making the choice 


. . . Reaching a firm agreement 


Working with a consultant 


The success of any urban renewal project depends 
to a great extent on the qualifications and performance 
of the professional personnel doing the project planning. 
Some communities with several projects in various 
stages and a continuing Title I program assemble and 
retain a permanent staff for project planning. But 
most communities find it more feasible to secure the 
services of a consultant firm to handle specialized 
phases or all of the project planning job. 


When it has been decided that consultant services 
are needed, it is important to make a careful selection 
of the firm to be retained. This is not a process to 
be approached casually. No two consultants have 
equal skills, capabilities or experience. Choice of the 
right consultant, right for your project and for your 
community, can mean the difference between: 


e A well-planned, successful project or one of medi- 


ocre quality; 
e Smooth, well-timed progress or costly, frustrating 


delays. 


It pays to invest time and effort in investigating and 
evaluating the consultants available. 


This. publication suggests ways a Local Public Agency 
(LPA) may do this, then follow through to make the 


best possible choice. 


good planning for 
good projects . 
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analyzing your needs 


contacting consultants 


The first step in selecting a consultant is to deter- 
mine the type of professional services that will be 


needed. 


. What is the nature and scope of project to be 
undertaken? 

. What is its general location, approximate size 
and boundaries? | 

. What technical resources are needed to solve 
any problems anticipated? Will special land 
use or engineering studies be involved? Will 
relocation or rehabilitation be unusually com- 
plicated? 

. How much of the basic information essential to 
project planning is already available or can be 
assembled from local sources—maps, housing 
surveys, community planning studies? 

. Will the LPA be able to furnish some local 
assistance to supplement consultant services— 
either leg-work or technical skills to be pro- 
vided by the LPA or the locality? Or will the 
consultant be expected to provide complete 
services? 


Once these questions and any other special condi- 
tions have been considered, the LPA will be in a posi- 
tion to judge what scope of technical services should 
be secured. The answers to these questions, even 
though far from final, will also give an interested con- 
sultant some basis for outlining the services he is pre- 
pared to render and for submitting a definite proposal. 


No two consultant firms are alike; contact several 
before narrowing the field to those which appear to 
be most suitable. If you are considering those known 
to be doing work of the same type in other communi- 
ties, find out whether or not their working relationship 
and service have been satisfactory. 


Be selective in developing a list of consultants to 
contact. Don’t make the mistake of contacting too 
many firms. This can prove time-consuming and un- 
productive—for both local officials and the consultants 
involved. 


Aoi 


In making initial contacts with the consultants, re- 
quest that they provide general information on their 
qualifications and interest in doing the work. From 
their response, decide which of these firms should be 
given serious consideration. Weed out those whose 
qualifications are doubtful, and those unlikely to be 
familiar with local conditions and problems. 


At this stage, after you have narrowed the field to a making the choice 
few firms, request prospective consultants to prepare 
a definite proposal on the project to be undertaken 
and to provide the LPA with more detailed informa- 
tion on their qualifications. From those you have 
chosen to consider seriously, request the following: 


1. Record of experience. Evaluate the consultant’s experi- 
ence in the light of the professional services you 
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“A thorough and complete 
planning job is essential 
to success in carrying out 
a project. It wall pay off 
in the ease with which 
cleared land is sold 
promptly and conserva- 
tion or rehabilitation ob- 
jectives are achieved.” 


... David M. Walker 


Urban Renewal 
Commissioner 


want to obtain. Consultants new to urban renewal 
may be qualified through experience gained in re- 
lated fields. Check with former clients or people 
with whom the consultant has worked; find out 
about their dealings with the consultant, how satis- 
factory his performance was, both as to quality of 
work and accomplishment within the time estab- 
lished. Be sure the consultant is familiar with the 
objectives and requirements of the urban renewal 


program. 


The real measure of a consultant’s performance 
often does not show up until a project has pro- 
gressed well into execution, which is the proof of 
the planning that went on before. - This is when 
the benefits of good basic design, planning and 
engineering show up most clearly. It is important 
to take the trouble to contact former clients whose 
projects have advanced from the planning stage 
and are well along toward completion. 


Do not be impressed by any consultant who 
claims for any reason to be able to obtain prefer- 
ential treatment from HHFA at any stage of project 


activity. 


2. Designation of members or employees of the firms who would 


be available for assignment to the project.. You are en- 
titled to know specifically what staff members will 
be available to work on your project and what their 
professional qualifications are. The fact that a firm 
is large and enjoys a wide reputation does not in 
itself assure that you will receive the specialized 
knowledge and abilities you need; key personnel 
may be assigned to other jobs. Be sure that quali- 
fied staff members will be available for your 
particular project. 


Size of firm, in itself, should not be a criterion in 
consultant selection. A number of smaller firms 
have been able to assemble well-rounded staffs, or 
may be able to provide the variety of services you 
need through association with specialists concentrat- 
ing on specific phases of urban renewal planning. 


3. Résumé of current working assignments involving personnel 
designated as available for your project. Satisfy yourself 
that, in the light of other commitments and de- 
mands on the consultant’s time, he will be able to 
undertake the work promptly and accomplish it 
with efficiency and dispatch. Sometimes a consult- 
ant promises to increase his staff if he is retained; 
but such a promise may be impossible to keep in 
face of the present shortage of well-trained people. 


4. Statement estimating the fee to be charged. ‘The fee paid 
the consultant is a minor part of the project cost, 
but the skill of his staff and the quality of his serv- 
ices can be a major factor in project success. Even 
though skills and experience, and not the fee, 
should govern consultant selection, the LPA needs 
to know early in the game what the approximate 
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fee will be to consider it along with the other 
factors. 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency does not 
require nor recommend that an LPA obtain profes- 
sional consultant services on the basis of competitive 
bidding. Many professional societies prohibit their 
members from engaging in competitive bidding. 
An LPA should be free to select its consultants on 
the basis of their reputation, competency, and their 
ability to perform the desired services within a 
reasonable time schedule. 


If there is any doubt that the consultant’s fee is 
reasonable, discuss the proposal with members of 
the HHFA Regional Office staff. They will be in 
a position to provide advice on whether or not 
compensation is in line with that customarily paid 
for work of equivalent scope and quality. 

Be wary of consultants who offer to do “free” 
work or cut their fees for the promise of future con- 


tracts. 


In summary, the consultant selected should be fully 
qualified in the following respects: 


e By having the experience, organization, and re- 
sources to perform the services satisfactorily within 
the required time. 

e By reputation for competence and _ performance 
under ethical professional practices. 


In the final analysis, the selection of any consultant 
must be demonstrably in the public interest, best for 
the project and for the community as a whole. 


reaching Final negotiations of a specific agreement on the de- 

a firm agreement tailed work program and the fee to be charged should 
follow the selection of the consultant. Careful atten- 

tion to the details of the LPA’s contractual agreement 


with the consultant can preclude future misunderstand- 
ings and delays. Be sure that you reach a clear 
understanding on: 


1. The division of work to be performed by the con- 
sultant and by the LPA. 

2. The manner in which the work is to be performed 
and the form and content in which it is to be pre- 
sented. 

3. The time limits for the production of work items 
and the amount and method of payment for end 
products. 


The HHFA has drafted, and made available for the 
LPA’s use, guide forms of contracts for professional 
and technical services which should be helpful. These 
forms provide explanatory information and instructions 
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working 
with a consultant 


on how they should be used. They can serve as a 
checklist in determining that a complete agreement 
has been reached before the contract is finally drawn. 
The Regional Office also can provide advice concern- 
ing the provisions of the contract, the scope and de- 
scription of the work to be performed. 


Be prepared to work with your consultant, if you 
expect to receive the full value of his services. 


Give him guidance on local conditions, broad com- 
munity objectives for urban renewal and specific ideas 
on what the project ought to be, but don’t fence him 
in. He should have ample opportunity to improve on 
existing ideas or come up with some new ones. Give 
him room to exercise his professional judgment; this is 
what you're paying for. 
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TECHNICAL GUIDE 
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implementing 


conservation 


The comprehensive publications program of 
the Urban Renewal Administration consists 
of four parts: 


URBAN RENEWAL MANUAL. Offficial Fed- 
eral policies and requirements essential to 
implement the Federal urban renewal law. 
Intended for persons responsible for various 
phases of wa a renewal programs. Available 
on a subscription basis from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


THIS IS A TECHNICAL GUIDE. Advice and recommended 


procedures for carrying out local urban re- 
newal programs. Intended primarily for 
professional, technical, and administrative 
staffs at all levels of government; consultants; 
and others actively engaged in the urban 
renewal process. NOTE: Specific examples, 
cited as on tts in Technical Guides, are by way 
of tllustration only. Appropriate modifications may 
be necessary to make them applicable to other sttu- 
ations. Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL BULLETIN. Primarily hel 
ful informational and experience reports, di- 
rected to various urban renewal audiences 
or combinations of audiences, depending on 
the subject material. Most will be designed 
for the nonprofessional concerned with or in- 
volved in the urban renewal process. Avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL NOTES. A bimonthly di- 
gest pointing to good techniques and unus- 
ual local approaches and success, and includ- 
ing summaries of pertinent URA program 
developments and publications. Articles will 
be brief paragraphs, often noting source of 
further information. Serves as a fact and 
idea exchange for technicians and novices 
alike. Available free from the Urban Re- 
newal Administration, Washington 25, D.C, 
if you ask to be put’ on the mailing list. 


All the last three of these publications are 
issued as a part of the Urban Renewal Serv- 
ice authorized by the Housing Act of 1954 
to provide guidance for communities carry- 
ing out urban renewal activities. 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, US. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. - 
Price 10 cents 


IMPLEMENTING CONSERVATION 


The Urban Renewal Administration, a part of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency (HHFA), neither 
prescribes nor advises any uniform sequence of steps to 
be followed generally in conservation. ‘There are, how- 
ever, certain stages in project planning and execution 
by which certain actions need to have been prepared 
for, begun, or completed. This discussion points out 
a number of the major ones, and summarizes reasons 
why such actions should have reached such phases at 
such times. It also includes marginal references to the 
Urban Renewal Manual parts giving pertinent policies 
and requirements and to URA advisory publications 
which go into considerable detail on the whys and 
hows of various kinds of conservation activity. Local 
Public Agency (LPA) officials have available all these 
materials for purposes of estimating the “lead time” 
involved in specific activities, as well as for using them 
as operating guides from time to time. 


This is to say that in devising any “step-by-step” pro- 
cedures, the LPA must be prepared to adapt them to 
suit the developing circumstances in a particular situa- 
tion. Such adaptation involves both substantive modi- 
fication of planned activities and timing of the activities 
themselves. 


pre-project 
planning actions 


Technical Guide - 9 
Neighborhood Analyses 


HHFA Circular R-1, 
A Program for Commu- 
nity Improvement 
(Workable Program) 


Urban Renewal Manual 
Parts 2 and 4] 


HHFA Circular R-1, 
A Program for Commu- 
nity Improvement 
(Workable Program ) 


Urban Renewal Manual 
Parts 2 and 12 


Technical Guides-3, 10 
Selecting Areas for Con- 
servation; 

Non-assisted Projects 


Urban Renewal Manual 
Parts 3, 12, and 45 


Before an LPA submits to an HHFA Regional Office 
a Survey and Planning Application involving an area 
where conservation is contemplated, several kinds of 


actions are advisable. 


1. Neighborhood Analyses 


Whether the LPA has participated in the formulation 
of the community’s Program for Community Improve- 
ment, approval of such a Program is a prerequisite to 
Federal aid for conservation, rehabilitation, clearance, 
or combinations of these urban renewal treatments. The 
element of neighborhood analyses is the foundation of a 
community-wide evaluation of its living and working en- 
vironments, the magnitude of its renewal job, and the 
priorities which it can and should assign to conserva- 
tion, rehabilitation and clearance activities. Hence, 
the direct interest of the LPA in pushing this Program 
activity to completion. 


2. Codes 


Early action for the adoption or revision of a housing 
code should be taken before property renewal stand- 
ards can be established and project execution 
implemented. 


3. Selection of Areas for Conservation 


The importance of selection of areas appropriate for con- 
servation treatment cannot be overemphasized. The 
process of area selection involves knowing the areas 
and knowing the tools—the possibilities and limitations 
of each—then fitting the two together into a successful 


program. 
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4. Verification of Local Legal Authorities Needed 


When conservation is a prominent feature considered 
for any project, LPA counsel should be consulted on 
such questions as the adequacy of state legislation 
affecting the authority of the LPA to undertake con- 
servation projects, the adequacy of local codes and 
ordinances affecting housing, and the ways in which 
they can be applied within a project area when needed. 
LPA counsel should also be a source of valuable infor- 
mation about local judicial procedures in the code 
enforcement process. 


5. Securing of Tentative Advice from Federal Officials 


During the customary preliminary discussions close 
liaison should be established between the LPA, the 
HHFA Regional Director of Urban Renewal and the 


' FHA Insuring Office. For this, the LPA may request 


the Regional Director to make the necessary initial 
arrangements. 


FHA has advised its Insuring Offices that at this stage, 
they should realize that boundaries and other features 
specified for the project are entirely tentative and may 
be changed at a later date if found desirable after 
more detailed analysis. FHA comment should include 
informal preliminary statements regarding suitability of 
the boundaries of the renewal area and mortgage feas- 
ibility of the proposed conservation or new construction 
as the case may be. Positive opinion is not essential 
during the preapplication stage; in fact it should not 
be expected. In rendering such opinions, the FHA 
Insuring Office may find it necessary to make some 
interior inspections of dwelling structures, in addition 
to examining the external characteristics of the area. 
In any case, the LPA should feel free to request this 
at this stage. 


HHFA Circular R-1, 
A Program for Commu- 
nity Improvement 
(Workable Program ) 


Urban Renewal Manual 
Parts 2 and 12 


Urban Renewal Manual 
Parts 10 and 12 
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Parts 10 and 12 
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6. Consultation With Local Officials 


Any city officials who may be involved in project plan- 
ning and execution should be informed about it when 
the project is first considered. Among such officials 
may be, for example, the city attorney; the heads of 
building, housing, welfare, and fire inspection agencies; 
the city engineer or the public works agency; and any 
others who may be expected to play a part in carrying 
out the project. 


7. Preliminary Surveys of Project Area 


Preliminary observation of area characteristics is needed 
to make tentative determinations that conservation 
may be a suitable treatment. In some cases this type 
of “look-see’’ may be enough to support a completely 
negative decision on this point. 


8. Community Relations 


If publicity has not already occurred as the result of 
rumors and questions arising at the first signs of official 
activity (however tentative), it certainly will at the 
time the local governing body approves the filing of a 
Survey and Planning Application for Federal funds. 
Uninformed gossip or abrupt publicity, or both, will 
create the familiar reactions which, in this particular 
situation, may well be strong enough to delay or defeat 
the undertaking. Before there is any opportunity for 
such reactions to develop and spread, ways must be 
found to prevent them. 


Accurate information is most easily disseminated 
through discussions with the people affected. It follows 
that during the pre-planning stages, some activity 


should take place in the formation of a neighborhood 
organization where none exists. This should be a per- 
manent rather than a temporary type of organization. 
Leadership and reliable information sources within the 
neighborhood itself can contribute immeasurably to 
preventing and correcting misinterpretations of official 
statements and reports. 


When a Survey and Planning Application has been project planning 
approved (or a Letter to Proceed issued) by HHFA, actions 
conservation activities are intensified and expedited. 

This means: 


1. Immediate LPA Organization for Conservation 


Primary responsibility for conservation should be at Urban Renewal Manual 
once assigned to an LPA official. Without such a 47? /2 

clear assignment, the intricate process of coordination 

will become confused and faltering. With it, mis- 

guided activity and waste motion can be avoided. 

Above all, time can be saved. The provision of the 

staff and consultant assistance he will need for the 

duration of the project, or in specific phases of it, 

should be programed. 


2. Information for Area Residents 


Area property owners should be notified promptly of Urban Renewal Manual 
the project approval and its significance. They should /4 /¢ 

be urged to consult with the LPA before investing in 

improvements, including exterior painting, to their 

properties. The formation of the neighborhood organ- 

ization should be accelerated if necessary. 


if not, what are 
10. you going to do 
about it? 


Questions About Conservation Planning 


In planning for project actions an LPA will find it 
helpful to look ahead and ask itself questions such as 


the following: 


If use of FHA insured loans is considered, has FHA 
indicated in writing the acceptability of the area for 


mortgage insurance? 


Have standards for the improvement of individual 
properties been established and are they realistic with 
respect to existing area conditions and to the owners’ 


financial capability? 


Is city support and interdepartmental coordination 
effective? 


Do community facilities and services essential for area 
conservation exist or are they planned? 


Are there effective community-wide and neighborhood 
citizen organizations supporting the project? 


Are lenders willing to make mortgage loans to area 
property owners? 


Will detrimental influences be eliminated? 


Is the LPA prepared to offer counsel to owners and 
residents on all aspects of the conservation effort? 


Is the program of surveys of private property for the 
achievement of property conservation standards com- 
plete and ready to go? 


3. Formulation of Tentative Property Conservation Standards 


This process should begin with a meeting of LPA staff 
and HHFA Regional Office specialists. Also, techni- 
cians of the FHA Insuring Office should be asked for 
advice if use of FHA-insured loans is desired. At this 
time, and in subsequent similar planning meetings, local 
code enforcement officials should participate. 


FHA insuring offices have been advised that they will 
participate in pertinent consultations with the LPA 
throughout the planning period. When necessary, in- 
terim contacts between FHA and the LPA may be 
carried on without the presence of Regional urban 
renewal staff personnel, in accordance with arrange- 
ments made by the Regional Director of Urban Re- 
newal, who shall be kept informed of pertinent devel- 
opments. FHA will not be required to perform 
planning work for the LPA but will be brought in 
with the objective of assuring the acceptability for 
mortgage insurance and of facilitating favorable FHA 
valuations on properties which may ultimately be con- 
structed or renewed. 


Where conservation is contemplated FHA and Regional 
Office urban renewal personnel, together with the LPA, 
should field inspect typical properties and agree upon 
the extent of typical repairs and remodeling. FHA 
will then make tentative estimates of value of these 
several properties as renewed and compare these esti- 
mates with acquisition costs to examine the feasibility 
of renewal. 


Supplementary tentative estimates are also made of 
each typical property showing the cost of compliance 
with mandatory provisions of codes, etc., exclusive of 
any additional work deemed essential for FHA accept- 
ance. In addition to the above, other items such as 
present tenure and the feasibility of financing must be 
considered in the formation of tentative property con- 
servation standards. 
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Family Surveys in Con- 
servation Areas 
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4. Surveys of Buildings 


Conclusions must be reached on such questions as 
whether buildings which apparently can be renewed 
would require so great an expenditure as to make it 
not worthwhile; whether the results will justify FHA 
mortgage insurance; whether project standards are real- 
istic with respect to existing physical conditions of the 
area and in terms of financial capabilities of the 
prospective residents; and whether the results will 
provide lasting improvements. The survey process, 
begun in the preplanning stage, will continue into 
project execution. 


3. Surveys of Family Preferences and Financial Capabilities in 


Conservation Areas 


The feasibility of renewing individual properties hinges 
upon the willingness and ability of property owners to 
pay for improvements, and of prospective tenants to 
pay any resulting rent increases. ‘This is a determina- 
tion, therefore, which must be made before the project 
can be put into execution. 


6. Development of a Conservation Program 


This should be a rather detailed programing of actions 
to be taken, by whom, and their timing. In addition 
to dealing with the ways and means of achieving the 
property conservation standards, it should contemplate 
such matters as: 


a. Scheduling of Land Acquisition Activity 


In any project where both clearance and conserva- 
tion are planned, it is highly advisable that acquisi- 
tion and clearance activity begin with the areas 
surrounding or adjacent to the conservation portion, 
as well as with properties inside the conservation 
portion which are subject to spot clearance especially 
where street or other improvements are concerned. 


There may be exceptions to this generalization where, 
for example, zoning changes are contemplated, but 
to the extent feasible project planning should pro- 
ceed on the basis of such scheduling, because of the 
incentive values for meeting the property conserva- 
tion standards. 


b. Scheduling of Project Improvements 


As in the case of land acquisition and clearance, and 
for the same reasons, first priority should be planned 
for improvements within or essential to the conser- 
vation area. Easy-to-do improvements will provide 
quick evidence of public action and spur the im- 
provement of individual private properties. 


C. Scheduling of Relocation Activity 


Relocation priorities should be given to residents 
who must move from the conservation area. 


7. Formulation of the Final Official Property Conservation 
Standards 


Since these are an integral part of the Urban Renewal 
Plan and require approval by the local governing body, 
they must be incorporated in the Final Project Report. 


8. Scheduling of Building Surveys and Community Relations 
Procedures 


Inspections, notices of violations, and provision of in- 
formation about work needed to achieve property 
conservation standards are activities which can be timed 
rather closely. These plans should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed with and understood by owners and occupants 
of individual properties. Organization and training of 
personnel must be planned for in detail so that this 
job can be undertaken immediately upon the begin- 
ning of project execution. If code enforcement per- 
sonnel are to be used for purposes beyond the scope of 
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their normal responsibilities, they should be trained in 


the property conservation standards, community rela- 
tions procedures, and financing aids and techniques. It 
is possible and highly desirable that much actual work 
can be accomplished along these lines during the plan- 
nings stages. 


9. Identification of Financing Sources 


Lenders must be found who comprehend the project 
plans and are willing to invest money in conservation. 
A system should be devised for referring to them appli- 
cants for mortgage loans and for smaller home im- 
provement loans. 


Approval of project execution, whether the project in- 
volves a loan and grant contract or is a “‘non-assisted”’ 
(mortgage insurance only) project, is the signal for 
commencing action at the fastest possible rate pursuant 
to the plans and schedules which have been prepared. 
After this point, any avoidable delay may endanger 
the project’s success. Among the major, specific activ- 
ities which have been planned, the following should be 
undertaken promptly: 


1. Building Surveys 


A detailed analysis of the physical condition of dwell- 
ing units in the area must be undertaken on a build- 
ing-by-building, block-by-block basis. Every owner 
must be informed of the specific improvements essen- 
tial to meet property conservation standards. If the use 
of FHA mortgage insurance is to be made available he 
should be informed of how an insured mortgage loan 
can be obtained. Readily apparent are the advan- 
tages of providing the owner with all the information 
needed to achieve property conservation standards and 
essential to qualify for FHA mortgage insurance. 
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2. Establishment of a Site Office 


Provision must be made for direct and convenient ac- 
cess by property owners and residents to LPA officials 
and technical experts. “Convenient” refers not only to 
physical location but to office hours—callers must be 
able to obtain advice in the evenings and on weekends. 


3. Provision of Technical Advisory Services 


Planned contracts may be executed with experts to 
advise property owners on such matters as financing, 
typical improvements, and modernization. Volunteers 
may also be utilized to provide and supplement such 
services. 


4. Establishment of Recordkeeping Systems 


An LPA should maintain records, in considerable de- 
tail, or have such information readily available from 
another source, for example, the City Building Inspec- 
tion Department, of such progress items as property 
location and ownership, inspections made, code viola- 
tions found, deficiencies in terms of property conserva- 
tion standards, acquisition and clearance proceedings, 
notices issued to owners, follow-up actions taken and 
scheduled, and the improvements made by the property 
owners. 


5. Informational and Promotional Activities 


These include distribution of such items as brochures, 
bulletins, and progress reports. They also include 
meetings with neighborhood organizations and com- 
mittees, and may extend to one or more “brick-and- 
mortar” demonstrations of model conservation. 


6. Revisions of Planned Activities 


As project execution progresses, some of the proposals 


based on sampling surveys or superficial examinations 
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may require modification. For example, the condition 
of-one building or the attitude of one owner may at 
this stage eliminate the chances of the building’s satis- 
factory renewal. Such a situation may affect not 
only the conservation activity per se, but the reloca- 
tion program and the acquisition program. Its potential 
impact on the whole undertaking must be promptly 
assessed and a decision promptly reached on alterna- 
tive action. 


7. Coordinated Improvements in City Services and Site 
Improvements | 


Prompt provision of any planned improvements in 
municipal services (e.g., better garbage collections, in- 
creased police and fire protection), together with begin- 
ning site improvements (e.g., street repairs or changes, 
alley closings, playground refurbishing) is a prime cat- 
alyst for the improvement of individual properties. 
Visible evidence of public action for neighborhood im- 
provement is perhaps the greatest incentive for private 
action to upgrade private properties. 
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THIS IS A 


The comprehensive publications program of 
the Urban Renewal Administration consists 


of four parts: 


URBAN RENEWAL MANUAL—Offcial Fed- 
eral policies and requirements essential to 
implement the Federal urban renewal law. 
Intended for persons responsible for various 
phases of local renewal programs. Available 
on a subscription basis from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


TECHNICAL GUIDE—Advice and _ recom- 
mended procedures for carrying out local 
urban renewal programs. Intended primarily 
for professional, technical, and administra- 
tive staffs at all levels of government; con- 
sultants; and others actively engaged in the 
urban renewal process. NOTE: Specific ex- 
amples, cited as exhibits in Technical Guides, are 
by way of illustration only. Appropriate modifica- 
tions may be necessary to make them applicable to 
other sttuations. Available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL BULLETIN—Primarily help- 
ful informational and experience reports, 
directed to various urban renewal audiences 
or combinations of audiences, depending on 
the subject material. Most will be designed 
for the nonprofessional concerned with or 
involved in the urban renewal process. 
Available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL NOTES—A _ bimonthly 
digest pointing to good techniques and un- 
usual local approaches and success, and in- 
cluding summaries of pertinent URA pro- 
gram developments and publications. Arti- 
cles will be brief paragraphs, often noting 
source of further information. Serves as a 
fact and idea exchange for technicians and 
ovices alike. Available free from the Urban 
Renewal Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C., if you ask to be put on the mailing 
list. 


All the last three of these publications are 
issued as a part of the Urban Renewal 
Service authorized by the Housing Act of 
1954 to provide guidance for communities 
Carrying out urban renewal activities. 


This Technical Guide for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Price 15 cents. 
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FAMILY SURVEYS IN CONSERVATION AREAS 


. Why a survey 
... Lhe first steps 
. What the survey should include 
.. . How the survey should be conducted 
. When the survey should be conducted 
. Who should be included in the survey 
.. . Setting up the machinery 
.. . Selecting the staff 
... Lhe survey begins 
. . . On completion of the survey 


. . . Sample survey forms 


In order to be successful, conservation should be under- 
taken in neighborhoods which have three essential 
ingredients: 


- The area must have basic vitality and 
stability. 
The residential buildings in the neigh- 


borhood must be basically sound so that 
their renewal is economically feasible. 


The. property owners should be able 
and willing to do their part in upgrad- 
ing their properties. 


See Technical Guide 3, 
Selecting Areas for Con- 
servation, and Technical 
Guide 7, Residential 
Property Surveys in Con- 


servation Areas. 


why a survey? 


Because a neighborhood must possess these attributes 
in order to respond to the conservation process, a 
method of ascertaining the presence or absence of these 
essential ingredients is necessary before any area is 
selected for treatment. How is this determined? What 
process can be used to get the facts, and to weigh 
those facts and come up with the necessary answers? 


The first and second principles above are covered in 
other Technical Guides. The third, and equally im- 
portant consideration—whether the residents can and 
will assume the burden of the cost of improving their 
own properties; whether they feel the neighborhood 
can be saved from further deterioration; and how they 
think the job ought to be done—is the subject of this 
publication. 


The advice herein applies to those urban renewal 
projects needing Federal loans and capital grants, which 
are called either assisted projects or Title I projects. 
These two terms are synonymous. It also applies to 
projects which need Federal aid only in the form of spe- 
cial FHA mortgage insurance. Such projects are called 
nonassisted. 


Nonassisted projects are dealt with in Part 45 of the 
Urban Renewal Manual. Assisted projects are treated 
in numerous other parts of the Manual. 


The primary reason for making a family survey is to 
determine the financial ability and the willingness of 
the family to pay for any necessary improvements. 
When these facts are already known, a survey of this 
type would serve no purpose. One is essential, how- 
ever, when there is substantial doubt about the paying 
ability and the desires of area residents. It will pro- 
vide the Local Public Agency (LPA) with vital infor- 
mation on whether the area can be upgraded and also 
on the level of Property Conservation Standards it can 
establish. 
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It takes more than bricks and mortar to make urban 
renewal work. It takes people—people participating 
in and supporting the program. Particularly in a con- 
servation area, the understanding, support, and partic- 
ipation of the property owners and residents are 
essential to the success of the undertaking. 


Participation of individual families is not always 
easy to come by. To obtain it, the LPA can take 
certain steps to acquaint the people living in neighbor- 
hoods being considered for renewal activity with the 
objectives of a neighborhood upgrading program; how 
it can be accomplished; and the role of the average 
citizen in achieving those objectives. If the residents 
know what the program is designed to do—that it is 
planned to improve their living conditions; that their 
environment as well as their individual homes will be 
upgraded—if they are given the opportunity to partic- 
ipate in the planning and formulating of an attack on 
blight; if they know that their opinions and desires are 
being taken into account in the decisions regarding 
their neighborhood, the probability of their support is 
enhanced. 


Therefore, the LPA should go beyond physical 
aspects in studying a neighborhood’s suitability for 
conservation. Studies should not be limited to build- 
ings and street patterns and parks and schools—the 
people in the neighborhood also have to be considered. 
Fhe people’s aspirations for their neighborhood and 
what part they would be willing to play in achieving 
these aspirations must be determined. 


Once the boundaries of the area have been chosen, the 
LPA should decide on: 


Collateral and important 
advantages, if the survey 
1s skillfully done, can be 
to encourage each family 
to evaluate its living con- 
ditions and to take part 
in planning the future of 
its neighborhood. 


the first steps 


- What information the survey should 


include. 


* How and by whom the survey will be 


conducted. 


- When it wil! be undertaken. 


what the survey Some facts without which an LPA cannot make a 
should include sound decision on an area’s suitability for conservation 
are: 


- Do the families want to stay in the 
neighborhood? 

- Can the families adjust or adapt them- 
selves to changes in the old neighborhood? 
- Do the families like their homes well 
enough to try to improve the condition 
of them? | is 

- Can they afford to make the necessary 
improvements to conform to the estab- 
lished Property Conservation Standards? 
- Can they afford higher monthly pay- 
ments or increased rent to pay for the 
improvements? 
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Experience in a number of cities where surveys have 
been made indicates that it will be desirable to obtain 
at least these additional facts: 


- The general background characteristics 
of the residents such as their age, race, 
education, income, and employment. 

- Information on the respondents’ past 
places of residence and what factors in- 
duced them to move to their present 
location. 

- Preferences of the residents as to the 
various social aspects of their neighbor- 
hood, and information on what public 
and private improvements they feel are 
needed. 

- Some measure of the degree of the 
residents’ social and civic activities. 


how the survey Regardless of the depth and extent of the survey a 
should be conducted community wishes to undertake and can afford, the 
manner in which it is conducted can vary according 

to local conditions. No set formula or method can be 
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prescribed. Essential information and availability of 
time, money, and personnel are major considerations 
influencing the decision as to the extent of a survey in 
any given locality. 

Sample procedures and questionnaires used in two 
cities, one large and complex and the other small, are 
appended. ‘These may be altered or adapted to meet 
the needs of other localities. 

In deciding how the survey is to be conducted, a 
number of important factors should be evaluated: 

Personnel. Does the LPA have the qualified staff or 
can it be recruited? 

Cost. Would it be more economical to hire trained 
personnel, provide them with office space and 
services, and supervise them than it would to 
engage a contractor to do the work? 

Quality of Results. Will the quality of the survey be 
better if conducted by the LPA itself, than if done 
under contract? Is a capable contractor avail- 
able? Can the LPA maintain better control over 
the survey if the interviewers, supervisors, and tab- 
ulators are on its own staff? 

Commercial firms normally engaged in consumer 
surveys or opinion research and nonprofit groups have 
been employed in various cities. The usual nonprofit 
organizations which have been employed are institu- 
tions of higher learning maintaining a professional staff 
skilled in social and community analyses, social welfare 
organizations, planning boards, and community service 
organizations such as Red Feather and similar groups. 
In some instances LPA’s have engaged a consultant to 
assist in setting up and supervising the survey, and em- 
ployed their own interviewers. In other cases the con- 
sultant assisted in the analysis of the results. In still 
others the contractor did the whole job. 


Timing will affect both the quality and the usefulness 
of the information secured. 

Under no circumstances should a family survey be 
conducted until the residents of the area have been 
alerted to the fact that it is to be made. They should 
be informed on why it is to be made, what the LPA 


Whatever method is em- 
ployed in making the 
survey, the competence of 
the personnel should be a 
paramount consideration. 
The staff used should 
have experience in tnter- 
viewing and be trained in 
guarding confidential in- 
formation. 


when the survey 
should be conducted 


See Technical Guide 8, 
Neighborhood Organiza- 


tion 
Areas. 


in 


Conservation 


is trying to find out in making it, and the use to be 
made of the information. Full and frank answers from 
the residents will depend, in large measure, upon how 
well families have been oriented to the idea ahead of 
time. 

There are various means for the LPA to inform the 
citizens and to obtain public reaction as to a conserva- 
tion program. If a local newspaper or neighborhood 
newsletter exists, it can be used. One of the best 
media is the citizens organization, at the block and 
neighborhood level, which provides the forum for the 
views to be expressed. Churches, schools, settlement 
houses, and similar groups are others. ‘Through dis- 
cussions with neighborhood leaders the LPA can find 
the best means of informing the area residents of what 
is coming and why. These leaders can then act asa 
channel for the dissemination of the information and 
can suggest ways for getting the message across. 


In order to have the survey information ready so 
that it can be put to use, the survey should be sched- 
uled as soon as practicable after the project Survey 
and Planning Application has been approved. The 
data should be available for use during the project 
planning period that follows approval. The survey 
should be completed and the results tabulated in 
ample time: 


- To determine feasibility of conservation. 
- To establish final Property Conservation 
Standards before preparing an applica- 
tion and executing a contract for Federal 
loan and grant. 


j 


The family survey should follow any surveys to be 
conducted on buildings in the area. Here is a 
sequence of timing which has been carried out with 
good results in a number of cities: 

1. As soon as the Survey and Planning Application 

is approved, begin orienting the residents to all 
surveys to be mace. 
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2. Conduct an exterior inspection of the individual 
residences to determine their present condition 
and potential for improvement that will bring 
them up to Property Conservation Standards. 

3. Conduct an interior inspection of those residences 
which could not be definitely evaluated from the 
outside. Continue orientation of the residents 
during the building inspections and surveys. 

4. Conduct a family preference and financial capa- 
bility survey. 


In the cities where surveys have been conducted, it has 
been shown that a 20% random sample of the families 
occupying the homes which have been determined to 
be suitable for renewal is sufficient. Although these 
surveys should be limited wherever possible to a rep- 
resentative sampling of property owners, it will be nec- 
essary in some cases to do a 100% survey, e.g., in areas 
where the total number of properties to be surveyed is 
small and in pilot areas in communities trying the con- 
servation approach for the first time. | 


The following things should be done to get the survey 
underway: 
1. Select the person or organization to be responsible 
for the survey. 
2. Arrange for suitable office space for the survey 
staff. 
3. Prepare the forms to be used in the interviews 
and for the tabulation of the results. 
4. Pretest the interview techniques to iron out the 
kinks. 
5. Employ and train the interviewers. 


The survey supervisor will be in charge of selecting 


and training interviewers, ‘setting up the office, design- 


ing the forms for both interviewing and _ tabulating, 
maintaining a progress reporting system, and tabulat- 
ing and evaluating the results of the interviews. 

This person should: 

1. Have skill in interviewing and survey techniques. 

2. Have the ability to work with and train people. 


who 
should be included 
in the survey 


setting up 
the machinery 


selecting 
the staff 


It is of primary impor- 
tance that the right kind 
of interviewers be em- 
ployed, trained in survey 
techniques, and carefully 
oriented to project objec- 
tives. Regardless of how 
well the questionnaire ts 
designed or how effectwwely 
the residents have been 
informed of the need of 
the survey, the results wall 
be faulty unless the inter- 
views are conducted prop- 
erly. 


the survey 
begins 


3. Be able to set a schedule and direct the operation 


efficiently. | 
4. Be able to make concise, factual, and comprehen- 


sive reports. 
5. Have the capability to interpret the reports. 


The interviewers must be qualified by aptitude and 
experience to deal with people, to gain their confidence, 


and to elicit frank answers to the questions. It is im- 
portant that these interviewers know not only how to 
secure information but also how to evaluate what they 
hear and to separate the facts from the chaff. They 
should be pleasant, tactful, sympathetic, and under- 
standing. They should not give advice or attempt to 
solve problems. ‘Their job is to get facts and record 
data. 

The information the interviewer receives is to be 
held in strict confidence. 

It is not necessary that the interviewers be employed 
on a full-time basis. Part-time people may be easier 
to recruit and it might be possible that a number of 
part-time interviewers could get the job done more 
quickly than one full-time employee. This would be 
particularly true in areas where a large percentage of 
the wives in the families are known to work. 

When the interviews have to be conducted in the 
evening, there are at most two to two and one-half 
hours of productive time. People don’t like to be 
interrupted during the dinner hour, so that seven 
o'clock is about the earliest time calls can be made. 
Nine or nine-thirty is as late as most people want to 
be called on. 


Social workers, school teachers, community workers, 
visiting nurses, employee counselors, and public rela- 
tions specialists are good sources of potential part-time 
interviewers. All are accustomed to dealing with peo- 
ple and can be trained in the techniques of a survey. 


Once the survey has started, it is important that the 
schedule developed in planning be followed. - It is the 
responsibility of the supervisor to: 
1. Make every effort to assure that all the families in 
the selected sample are interviewed. 
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2. Spot check the work of the interviewers to assure 
that the interviews are being conducted properly 
and that the responses are being fully and factually 
reported. 

3. Begin and expedite the tabulating of the data. 


Once the survey is completed, a final report should be on completion 
prepared for use by the LPA in determining the feasi- of the survey 
bility of conservation insofar as the paying abilities and 
preferences of the families are determining factors. 


This report should: 


- Indicate the residents’ capabilities to 
finance upgrading their homes and their 
preferences regarding them. 

- Show a profile of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions in the neighborhood, 
along with information on each family’s 
attitude toward the city, the neighbor- 
hood, and the proposed conservation 
effort. | 

- Include sufficient evaluation of the data 
to permit a sound decision by the LPA 
as to the probable level of participation 
in a conservation effort by the families in 
the area. } 
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APPENDIX A 
(Based on a form developed by Detroit City Plan Commission, Detroit, Michigan, 
and used on a 20% random sampling basis) 


NOTE: This form is not endorsed by the Urban Renewal Administration for use 
in any given situation. It is up to the LPA to determine the applicability 


of any or all questions for its own purposes. 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE INSTRUCTIONS TO INTERVIEWERS 


(Questionnaire No. 1) 


TIME FOR INTERVIEWING 


Interviewing begins and must be completed by 


earlier 


Completed interviews may be brought to the 
if desired. 


AIM OF PROJECT 

As you know, this interviewing constitutes an effort to discover the attitudes and behavior of people 
in the area designated for conservation, regarding: (1) upgrading of their neighborhood and their home, 
and their ability to pay for the necessary improvements; (2) concept of neighborhood with special atten- 
tion to where these people work; (3) problems of the neighborhood with special attention to attitudes of 
people toward the neighborhood; (4) intentions of families to stay in or move from the neighborhood and 


their reasons; and (5) general background characteristics of people in area. 


IDENTIFICATION CARD 


Enclosed with your kit is a card of identification; it should be shown to each respondent. 


LOCATION OF SAMPLE 

Also included with your kit is a map of the relevant area indicating specifically where you are to do 
your interviewing. Each interview schedule contains the exact address and dwelling unit at which you 
are to conduct the interview. Should you have any question as to where you are to interview, please do 
not guess but call the telephone number listed below. Under no circumstances make substitutions. If a 
dwelling unit that is assigned to you is vacant, do not substitute any other dwelling unit for it. This also 
applies when you are unable to reach members of a dwelling unit after repeated tries. 


THE INTERVIEW SCHEDULE PROPER 


Questions 1-9 are for office use to identify the Interview Schedule with office records and the Fam- 
ily Survey Recérd with the Structure Survey Record of the house in which the family lives. 
Throughout the interview schedule, if alternative answers are provided as in Question 10, simply 


circle the number next to the correct answer. 


CONCEPT OF NEIGHBORHOOD AND PROBLEMS OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD—QUESTIONS 21-54 


This series of questions is*fairly simplé with the exception of Question 21. We are interested here in 
determining what people mean when they speak of their neighborhood. It may be necessary for you to 
rephrase the question so that the respondent understands fully what you want. 

Most of these questions require considerable verbalization from the respondent. In some instances 
it may be necessary discretely to encourage them by rephrasing the question so that they will understand 
what kind of an answer you want. Most of these are open-ended questions and you should get every- 


thing they say as nearly verbatim as possible. 
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GENERAL BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS AND FAMILY MOBILITY 


Questions 10-20 deal with the family and its house and its mobility. These questions seek infor- 
mation about-where the family lived before, why it left that place, and why it moved to the present place, 
as well as its future plans. Here again there will be several open-ended questions and it will be neces- 
sary for you to.be careful to get everything the respondent says. The other questions here are routine 
background characteristic questions that are fairly easy to obtain. One or two comments, however, are 
in order. Questions 12 and 57-58 ask a series of questions about number of people in the household, 
age, occupation, State they were born in, education, income, and religious preference. Please be sure 
to get all of the people in the household including all children. Newborn infants are often forgotten in 
such a list. After Question 58 it is requested that you secure the name and telephone number of the re- 
spondent. Please try to do this. However, if the respondent is completely unwilling, please do not argue 
with him. The final questions are to be filled out by the interviewer after he has completed the interview. 


The answers to these questions should be obvious without asking the questions. 


FINAL REMINDER: 


1. Under no circumstances argue with a respondent. 

2. Try your best to get the interview, but if the respondent at any point refuses flatly to proceed 
further, the best thing to do is to ask if you can return another more convenient time or if some- 
one else can return. If not, leave without argument. 

3. It would be advisable to dress simply. 

If any interviewing is done at night, it would be well for interviewers to go in pairs. 

5. Should you have difficulty at. any point, don’t hesitate to call __ 


» 
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APPENDIX B 


(Based on questionnaire developed by Detroit City Planning Commission, 


Detroit, Michigan) 


QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 1! 
Survey of Family Preferences 


Interview Schedule 


Interview Date: Interview Number:_ it, 2,9) 
Time Began Interview: Neighborhood Number: (4, 5) 
Time Ended Interview: Superblock Letter: (6, 7) 

Block Number: (8, 9) 
Address of Respondent: . Apt.: 


SUGGESTED INTRODUCTION: ‘‘How do you do. My name is 


from 


INTERVIEW ONLY THE HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD, OR SPOUSE 


Your address has been chosen as part of a study of how people in 


feel about their homes and neighborhoods. May | ask a few questions about 


your house and neighborhood?”’ 


10. Are you the head of the household? 
1. Yes 
2. No 
10A. How are you related to the head of the household? 
1. Husband 
2. Wife 
3. Other 


ie 


Are there any other people who live here? What is their relationship to the head of the household? 


Relationship to Head Age Occupation 
1. (Respondent) 
§ 
3. 
4. 
2. 
12. Would you mind telling me what your age is and what the age is of each of these other members 
of the household? RECORD ANSWERS NEXT TO PERSON ON LIST ABOVE. 
13. What kind of work do you do and what kind of work does each of these persons do? (Ask only 
for those 17 and over.) RECORD ANSWER NEXT TO PERSON ON LIST ABOVE. 
14. Would you tell me how long you have lived in this house (or apartment)? 
1. Less than a year 5. 10-14 years 
2. 1-2 years 6. 15-19 years 
3. 3-4 years 7. 20 years or over 
4. 5-9 years 
15. Where did you live before you moved to this house (or apartment)? (GET STREET AND CLOSEST 
CROSS-STREETS IF IN : OTHERWISE, JUST NAME OF CITY AND STATE.) 
Street Cross-Street 
12 


16. How long have you lived here in ? 


2. 20 years or more 


1. Life-long resident 


3. Less than 20 years 


16A. Why did you move to ? 
Better job opportunities 


Relatives living here 


Specific job moved to 


Better living conditions 
Other 


Ah wR > 


17. Are you buying or renting or do you already own this house? 
1. Own 
2. Rent 
3. Buying 
17A. Would you mind telling me if you are buying on a land contract or mortgage? 
1. Land contract 
2. Mortgage 
18. Are there any things about this house (or apartment) that you do not especially like? 


1. 


No 


a. 708 


18A. What are these things that you do not especially like about your house (or 


apartment)? 


19. 


How do you feel about this house? Which one of these statements (HAND CARD TO RESPONDENT) 
best describes what needs to be done in this house (or apartment)? 


1. 


This house is pretty good the way it is; it needs only a few minor repairs 


2. This house is so bad it should be torn down 

3. Don’t know 

4. Other 

5. Basically, the house is all right, but it needs big repairs 


ASK 19A and 19B of OWNERS ONLY 


19A. You mention that your house needs big repairs; when are you planning on making 


these repairs? 


1. In a year or two | 
2. Within 5 years | 


3. Notatall ee 
19B. Would you be willing to make these repairs now if you could borrow money and repay 
it over the next 5 years? ‘ 
1. Yes 
2. No 
3. Don't know 


20. There are many things that need to be done to keep a house in good condition and to improve it. 
Would you look at this card (HAND CARD TO RESPONDENT).and tell me which of these things you 


consider are the tenant's responsibilities and which the owner's? 


ONAN WD — 


Owner . 
et ee eee 2 Paige ane 5 te ee oe oe 
ES ee ag ee 1 
Paint Guiside of house... 8... 5... 0:00 0. ee hy a ee 1 
we I a es a i ee akg gig eaten 1 
I es ee ba 1 
Repair fences....... EES Oe rare Li ea eee 1 
Install garbage and rubbish racks and cans.................... 1 
i a ener 1 
EE Se ra 1 
Replace and repair drain spouts and eavestroughs............... 1 
ere re I 1 

1 


ere ee 


Tenant 


2 
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21. Up to now, we've talked about your house; I'd like to ask a few questions at this point about your 
neighborhood. When you speak of your ‘‘neighborhood,’’ what do you mean? That is, what streets 
do you consider to be its boundaries? 

22. Can you tell me which of the following possibilities best describes your thought about staying in, or 


moving away from, this neighborhood in the next year or so? 


1. Definitely plan to stay 
2. Thinking of moving in the indefinite future 
IF RESPONDENT ANSWERS 1 or 2 TO QUESTION 22, GO DIRECTLY TO QUESTION 27 
3. Thinking of moving within a year, but have made no decision 
4. Definitely plan to move 


22A. Would you say it is the house or the neighborhood you want to leave? 
1. Neighborhood 


2. House 

22B. Would you consider moving to another house in this same neighborhood? 
1. Yes 
2. No 
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23. Why would you want to move away from this neighborhood? (DO NOT READ ANSWERS; JUST 
RECORD ALL ANSWERS BY CIRCLING APPROPRIATE NUMBERS.) 


HOUSE 


House to be torn down 

To set up own household: marriage 
Landlord raised rent 

Am to be evicted 

House is old/dilapidated 

Chance to get house or apartment with 
cheaper rent 

Decided to buy/build 

Need larger /smaller house 


9. Want single house 


10. 


Want 1-story house 


CHILDREN 


Lj 


12. Don't want children to associate with chil- 


13. 


24. Where would you like to move to? 


No place for children to play 


dren here 
Inadequate schools 


14. Too far from schools 


NEIGHBORS 


15. Don't like people here 
16. Lower-class people moving in 


NEIGHBORHOOD ENVIRONMENT 


17. Neighborhood too dirty 

18. Neighborhood too noisy 

19. Too much traffic 

20. Too far from work 

21. Poor transportation 

22. Shopping too far away 

23. Neighborhood has no trees/green areas 
24. Neighborhood generally rundown 

25. Lot too small 


MISCELLANEOUS 
26. Other 


(Get exact location if possible) 


25. Could you tell me why you wish to move there? 


26. How does your husband /wife feel about moving? 


OMIT QUESTIONS 27 and 28 IF RESPONDENT HAS ANSWERED QUESTIONS 22A-26 


27. Why do you intend to stay in this neighborhood? (DON’T READ ANSWERS; RECORD ALL ANSWERS 
BY CIRCLING NUMBERS) 


HOUSE 
1. Rent is right 
2. Good quality house 


3. House is right size 

4. Lot is wide enough 

CHILDREN 

5. Good school for children 

6. Space for children to play 

7. Close to school 

8. Many young children around 
NEIGHBORS 

9. Young families our age here 
10. ‘‘Our kind’’ of people live here 
11. All-white neighborhood 
12. Older people our age live here 


NEIGHBORHOOD ENVIRONMENT 


13. Neighborhood is clean 

14. Neighborhood is quiet 

15. Close to work 

16. Good transportation 

17. Shopping nearby 

18. Close to church /organization 

19. Neighborhood is well cared for 

20. Neighborhood has trees/green areas 
21. Close to park/playground 

22. Not much traffic on side streets 


MISCELLANEOUS 
23. Other: Please specify: 
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28. 


How does your husband/wife feel about staying in the neighborhood? 


a?. 


30. 


31. 
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or the suburbs, which 


If you could afford to live in any neighbood in 
would you choose? Why? 


When you moved away from the neighborhood you !ived in last, what were the important things 


that made you move? (DON’T READ ANSWERS; JUST RECORD ALL ANSWERS BY CIRCLING AP- 


PROPRIATE NUMBERS. ) 


HOUSE | NEIGHBORS 

1. House to be torn down 14. Didn't like people there 

2. To set up own household: marriage 15. Lower-class people moving in 
3. Landlord raised rent 

NEIGHBORHOOD ENVIRONMENT 

4. Was evicted 

5. House was old/dilapidated 16. esaeconsninty too dirty 

6. Chance to get house or apartment with 17. Neighborhood too noisy 


18. Too much traffic 
19. Poor transportation 
20. Shopping too far away 
21. Neighborhood generally rundown 
22. Neighborhood has no trees/green areas 
CHILDREN 
23. Too far from work 
10. No place for children to play : 
11. Didn't want children to associate with MISCELLANEOUS 
children here 24. Other: please specify: 


cheaper rent 
7. Decided to buy/build 
8. Needed smaller/bigger house 
9. No children allowed by landlord 


12. Inadequate schools 
13. Too far from schools 


(If it seems reasonable to expect additional answers after the person has given you some answer, 
then ask something similar to the following: ‘‘Was there anything else that made you decide to 


move away from there?'’ 


When you first decided to move to this neighborhood, was there any particular thing that made you 
feel you wanted to live here? (DON’T READ ANSWERS; JUST RECORD ALL ANSWERS BY CIR- 


CLING NUMBERS.) 
HOUSE 11. All-white neighborhood 


1. Rent was right 12. Older people our age lived here 


2. Good quality house 
3. House was right size 
4. Lot was wide enough 


NEIGHBORHOOD ENVIRONMENT 


13. Neighborhood was clean 
14. Neighborhood was quiet 


CHILDREN 
5 Ged teed dee aha 15. Close to work 
‘i . ees a og. T we 16. Good transportation 
er Pee 17. Shopping nearby 
7. Close to school ce 
. la cd i 18. Close to church/organization 
Ps = 58s pean healer 19. Neighborhood well-cared for 
NEIGHBORS 20. Neighborhood had trees/green areas 
9. Young families our age here 21. Close to park/playground 


10. ‘‘Our kind’’ of people lived here 22. Not much traffic on side streets 


ze Ta; 


~ MISCELLANEOUS 
23. 


Other: Please specify: 


32. Do you think this neighborhood is any different now than it was when you first moved here? 
1. No 
2. Yes 
| 32A. In what ways is it different? 
s" 33. Now suppose for a while that a very good friend of yours was thinking about moving into this 
: neighborhood. Let's suppose he/she is from another city and knows nothing about 
| or this area, so he/she came to you to get certain information. First of all, would you 
| advise him/her to buy a house in this neighborhood or to look elsewhere? 
Buy Look elsewhere 
33A. Why would you tell him/her this? 
34. Suppose he/she asks you what kinds of people live in this neighborhood; what would you say? 
Can you tell me more? 
35. Then suppose he/she asks: Do you think the neighborhood will be any different in the next five 
years or do you think it will remain pretty much the same? 
1. Same 
2. Different 
35A. In what ways do you think it will be different? 
Are there any other ways it might be different? 
Just to be sure about what you've just told me, would you tell me whether you're satisfied or not 
satisfied about each of these things in your present neighborhood? (HAND CARD TO RESPONDENT; 
THEN READ EACH ITEM SEPARATELY AND RECORD ANSWER.) 
Very saf- Sat- Don't Dissat- a 
isfied — isfied know isfied ified 
36. lecation of school... .:.... 5540. 1 2 3 4 - 
37. Transportation service............ ] 2 3 4 5 
38. Availability of parks/playgrounds... 1 2 3 4 5 
39. Adequacy of city services......... 1 2 3 4 5 
AO. Geet Nemting .. 3. oe eS ee 1 2 3 4 5 
41.  Side-street NGM6 | oo. See ] 2 3 4 5 
42. Shopping facilities. ......:.....6.%.: 1 2 3 4 5 
AS. CRINGE os eee 1 2 3 4 5 
44; GUOINOSE oe ee ee 1 2 3 4 5 
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Very sat- Sat- Don't Dissat- 


isfied isfied know isfied pos 
45. Parking Qe. bcs... 6 BS: 1 2 3 4 5 
46. Number of trees/green areas...... 2 3 4 5 
47. Appearance of yards/lawns....... 1 2 3 4 5 
BO. SiR Oe ee eae. 1 2 “<< 4 5 
4). Pattern oF stepets. .... 2.2... S... 1 2 3 ~ 4 5 
50. Type of people moving into area... . 1 2 3. 4 5 
51. Indoor recreational facilities....... 1 2 3 4 5 
ANY ADDITIONAL COMMENTS | : 
IF RESPONDENT HAS SPECIFIED ANYTHING DISSATISFIED OR VERY DISSATISFIED, THEN ASK 
QUESTIONS 52, 53, and 54; OTHERWISE GO ON TO QUESTION 55 
52. You've just mentioned one (several) thing(s) you're not satisfied with in your present neighborhood. 
Do you belong to any block or neighborhood organization that wants to improve conditions in your 
area? 
1. Yes Name of group 
2. No : 
52A. Do you know of any such block or neighborhood organization you could join? 
1. Yes 
52B. What is the reason you haven't joined this block or neighborhood organization? 
2. No 
52C. If there were such a block or neighborhood organization, would you join? 
1; Yes 
2. No 
53. Do you belong to any other groups or clubs? 
1. Pa (Name) 
2. Church 
3. Social club 
4. Other 
54. Have you tried to get any groups or organizations to do anything about some of the things you 


don't like in your neighborhood? 

1. Yes Name of group 
2. No 

3. Don't remember 


ASK THIS QUESTION OF EVERYONE 


55. Are you a registered voter at the present time? 
1. No 
2. Yes | 
55A. Did you vote in the last election for Mayor of ? 
(Year? ) 
1. Yes 
2. No 
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THAT’S THE END OF OUR MAIN SERIES OF QUESTIONS. | HAVE JUST A FEW MORE THAT WILL 
HELP US COMPARE THE ANSWERS OF DIFFERENT GROUPS OF PEOPLE. 


56. Was the head of the family born in the area or somewhere else? 


. area 


2. Somewhere else 
56A. In what size town or city or place did the head of the family live most of his (her) 
life before coming to ? 


Farm or open country 

Village: under 2,500 

City: 2,500-—24,999 

City: 25,000-99,999 

City: 100,000-499,999 
Metropolitan area: 500,000 or more 
Not sure 


NOMhON = 


57. How far did the head of the house go in school? 
1. No school years completed 

Less than fifth grade 

5-6 grades 

7-8 grades 

High school: 1-3 years 

High school: 4 years 

College: 1-3 years 

College: 4 years or more 


CONOWAWHN 


. Don't know 
58. Would you look at this card (HAND CARD TO RESPONDENT) and tell me which of these comes 
closest to being your family’s yearly income? Just tell me the number next to the closest answer. | 
1. Under $2,000 
2. $2,000 to $2,999 
3. $3,000 to $3,999 
4. $4,000 to $4,999 
5. $5,000 to $7,499 
6. $7,500 to $9,999 
7. $10,000 and over 
IN CASE | NEED TO CALL BACK ON ANYTHING, WOULD YOU MIND GIVING ME YOUR NAME AND 
TELEPHONE NUMBER? 
Name of Respondent: Mr./Mrs./Miss 
Respondent’s Telephone Number 


PLEASE NOTE CAREFULLY : 
After you have completed the interview, please answer these questions yourself: 


59. Respondent was: 60. Respondent was: 
1. Male 1. White 
2. Female 2. Nonwhite 


61. Respondent lived in: 

Single-family house 

Two-family flat 

Four-family flat 

Apartment on top of store 

Apartment house (five dwelling units or more) 


ro PS 


Other: Please specify: 
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PREFERENCES AND 

FINANCIAL CAPACITY QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 2 
OF FAMILY 

1. Address 2. Apt. No. 
4. Family name 5. Race: Anglo-Amer. , Negro. 
Head of Household: 6. U.S. Citizen: Yes , No 7. Veteran: Yes____ 


9. Owner, if house not owner-occupied: Name 


10. Family Members and Income Data: 


Relation Monthly income 
Name . Sex Age 
™ to head . from wages 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
List Additional Members on reverse side 


HOUSING EXPENSE PER MONT 


Tenants only: Tenant-occupied 


SS EE ee | 21. Furnit 
Dn meee entes monthiy. .-:. 2 og oe oe oe $ Montt 
hoe Gross rent (sum of 11 and 12): ...:. .: 0.0.2.5. $ 22. Auton 
Denes vent able to pay... ... 6. ee. $ 23. Total 
15. Desire to purchase a house? Yes , No Owner 

16. Able to pay on mortgage each month........ ee 24° Finon 


Owner-occupied only: 


een OF MOriIQgGe.. ... =... is ee eee $ Attitude: (owner 


18. Current monthly payments (incl. principal, 25. Renter 
interest, insurance, taxes)............. Mildly 
peewee aeutes, monthly... : .. 6. wes $ Owne 
20. Gross cost (sum of 18 and 19)......... $ Mildly 
a7: Analy 


26. INTERVIEWER: 


CITY 
E NO. 2 STATE 
PROJ. NO. 
t. No. 3. Block Parcel (lot) 
_, Negro , Latin Amer. , Other 
: Yes , No. 8. Owner , Tenant ; 
, Address % 
income Other income Remarks: (Regularity of : 
wages (Monthly) employment and other income) 3 
- =e | 
3 0 
25 : 
Total Income $ =~ : 
2* 
ER MONTH: wo : 
t-occupied or Owner-occupied: 3 ; 
21. Furniture and appliances, owned: Yes , No 
Monthly payments: $ , Balance due: $ : 
22. Automobile, owned: Yes___, No 
23. Total monthly obligations $ : 
24. Financial ability to renew property 4 
e: (owner and renter) toward property renewal: 3 
25. Renter: Strongly favors , Likes idea 
Mildly opposed , Strongly opposed 
Owner: Strongly favors , Likes idea 
Mildly opposed , Strongly opposed 


7. Analysis: 


OE I PARI eo 


November 1960 


* y.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1960 OF —564006 
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The comprehensive publications program of 
the Urban Renewal Administration consists 
of four parts: 


URBAN RENEWAL MANUAL. Official Fed- 
eral policies and requirements essential to 
implement the Federal urban renewal law. 
Intended for persons responsible for various 
phases of local renewal programs. Available 
on a subscription basis from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


THIS IS A TECHNICAL GUIDE. Advice and recommended 


procedures for carrying out local urban re- 
newal programs. Intended primarily for 
professional, technical, and administrative 
staffs at all levels of government; consultants; 
and others actively engaged in the urban 
renewal process. NOTE: Specific examples, 
cited as exhibits in Technical Guides, are by way 
of tllustration only. Appropriate modifications may 


be necessary to make them applicable to other situ- — 


ations. Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL BULLETIN. Primarily help- 
ful informational and experience reports, di- 
rected to various urban renewal audiences 
or combinations of audiences, depending on 
the subject material. Most will be designed 
for the nonprofessional concerned with or in- 
volved in the urban renewal process. Avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. 3 


URBAN RENEWAL NOTES. A bimonthly di- 
gest pointing to good techniques and unusual 
local approaches and success, and including 
summaries of pertinent URA program devel- 
opments and publications. Articles will be 
brief paragraphs, often noting source of fur- 
ther information. Serves as a fact and idea 
exchange for technicians and novices alike. 
Available free from the Urban Renewal 
Administration, Washington 25, D.C., if you 
ask to be put on the mailing list. 


All the last three of these publications are 
issued as a part of the Urban Renewal Serv- 
ice authorized by the Housing Act of 1954 
to provide guidance for communities carry- 
ing out urban renewal activities. 


This Technical Guide for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. - Price 15 cents. 
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RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY CONSERVATION STANDARDS 


... Need for property conservation standards 


. Development of property conservation standards 
.. . Quality components of tndwidual properties 
. . . Code standards 


. . . Conservation requirements 


. . . Formulation of property conservation standards 
for inclusion in official urban renewal plan 


.. . Appendix 


The term “standard” has been defined as that which 
by custom, general consent, or authority sets up and es- 
tablishes a rule for the measurement of quality. 

As applied to defining adequate housing and envi- 
ronment, the formulation of standards is basic to the 
development of an operating program for the improve- 
ment of individual properties in urban renewal conser- 
vation areas. 

In this discussion, we are concerned primarily with 
the physical condition of individual residential proper- 
ties (including the grounds which go with the build- 
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property conservation standards can transform these houses . . . 


ings) in urban renewal conservation areas. Concen- 
tration on the improvement of individual properties, 
however, must not mean losing sight of the broader 
objective of a comprehensive urban renewal program, 
which is the creation of a neighborhood people enjoy 
looking at and are proud to live in—an environment 
which has the indefinable but easily recognizable qual- 
ity of attractiveness for family living. Both of these 
are basic factors in the rejuvenation of neighborhoods. 

In order to provide guidelines for positive action for 
conservation in urban renewal—like satisfying the re- 
quirements of laws, or obtaining support of lending 
institutions, or qualifying for FHA mortgage insurance, 
or making it worthwhile to spend public funds on 
neighborhood amenities—there must be a common 
understanding of the minimum that needs to be done 
to individual properties to achieve these purposes. 
Such guidelines are provided by the standards devel- 
oped for the project—specific enough to achieve such 
understanding yet flexible enough to permit rational 
deviation as long as reasonable performance is obtained. 

When, however, neighbors concur in minimum stand- 
ards of home quality and begin to work toward their 
achievement, human nature adds to the process such 
instincts as pride of possession, competitive spirit, and 
even decorative impulses. The end result can and 
should be equal to or above any minimum standard. 
“Adequacy” and “acceptability” objectives change into 
“desirability.” High-minded theory? No. Visible 
fact. It can be watched every day. Thus, voluntary 
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action, as a result of persuasion, incentive, and exam- 
ple, is the essential ingredient of conservation which 
will meet, and in the long run exceed, basic minimum 
standards required for any kind of Federal assistance. 


A NOTE ON TERMINOLOGY 


As used in this text, the term 

“Code Standards” means the requirements of local housing, 
building, plumbing, electrical, zoning, fire prevention, and other 
laws relating to housing construction and the use, maintenance, 
and occupancy of properties. 

“Conservation Requirements’’ means the criteria in addition to 
Code Standards, which properties in the conservation area must 
meet to assure thewr restoration to a sound condition and their elt- 
gibility for long-term mortgage financing. Conservation Requtre- 
ments may be either (1) the requirements which properties must 
meet in order to be eligible for FHA mortgage insurance under 
provisions of Section 220 of the National Housing Act, or (2) 
comparable requirements, uf conventional mortgage financing 1s to 
be used. These requirements are developed in consideration of the 
physical conditions prevailing in the area and of the anticipated 
effect of the conservation program. : 

“Property Conservation Standards” means the combination of 
Code Standards and Conservation Requirements in a conservation 
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need for 
property conservation 
standards 


No two deteriorating neighborhoods are quite alike. 
There is so much variation among them as to causes 


of blight and potentials for reclamation that remedial © 


programs must be developed on an individual project 
basis. This is particularly true since privately owned 
housing must be conserved through private invest- 
ment. Action to re-create housing quality depends 
upon the financial capabilities of the area’s property 
owners and their willingness to spend for this purpose 
over and above Code Standards. 

Some neighborhoods can be restored solely through 
conservation and modernization of buildings to a con- 
dition of decency and attractiveness which will provide 
the amenities of family living and promote pride of 
residence in the area. If carried on over a whole 
neighborhood, house to house and block by block, con- 
servation and modernization of buildings by itself, or 
in conjunction with certain supplementary public im- 
provements financed entirely by local government, may 
actually produce overall environmental upgrading. An 
urban renewal project of this kind may need Federal 
aid only in the form of special FHA mortgage insur- 
ance for conservation and modernization. In such 
cases, the projects are referred to as “nonassisted,” 
meaning that loans and grants for such purposes as 
property acquisition, demolition, and site improve- 
ments are not needed from the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration. This special mortgage insurance, how- 
ever, is made available by the Federal Housing 
Administration only in areas for which an Urban 
Renewal Plan has been approved by the Urban Re- 
newal Administration. 

Other neighborhoods need more than a restoration 
of buildings to make the location desirable for family 


living. For example, extensive street improvements 


and modifications of traffic patterns may be essential. 
Demolition of some structures and provision of new 
neighborhood facilities may be indicated. There may 
be a variety of nonconforming uses and nuisances such 
as smoke, noise, and odors, detrimental to health or to 
the social life of the residents, which have to be elimi- 
nated. This type of project may require Federal urban 
renewal loans and grants under Title I of the Housing 


Act of 1949 to make possible the environmental im- 
provements. Such projects are termed “Title I-as- 
sisted,”’ or, more briefly, “assisted.” 

In either case, Federal support or participation of any 
kind is available only if the Property Conservation 
Standards to be attained are sufficiently high to assure 
that the useful life of the neighborhood will be ex- 
tended for 20 or more years and to justify the costs 
involved. In the absence of such standards any pub- 
lic or private investment is likely to be imprudent. 


a substandard kitchen . . . improved to code standards _. . . improved to conservation standards 


The commonly accepted ingredients of good housing 
provide the starting point for the formulation of Prop- 
erty Conservation Standards for homes. Among the 
most basic are: 

¢ The property should be primarily residential in use. 

¢ A dwelling unit should have within it adequate 
facilities and equipment, such as water closet, lav- 
atory, tub or shower, kitchen sink, cooking facili- 
ties, hot and cold running water, drainage to 
sewage system, electrical service, and heating facil- 
ities. In addition, each dwelling unit should be 
provided with adequate space per occupant, light 
and ventilation, privacy, and safe and unobstructed 
means of egress. 

e Structures should have adequate strength and 
rigidity. They and all their appurtenances should 
be weather resistant and protected against decay, 
insects, and other destructive influences. 

¢ The lot on which a building stands should be free 
from threat of erosion, flood, and other hazards 
to health, safety, and welfare. 


development of 
property conservation 
standards 


quality components 
of individual properties 


code standards 
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Such basic ingredients should be considered in the 
development of Property Conservation Standards. But 
the standards must nevertheless be realistic in terms of 
the economic capabilities of the residents as well as the 
prevalent conditions in the conservation area. Their 
achievement in many cases may require reexamination 
and revision of local codes and ordinances, a process in 
which HHFA Regional Office personnel can offer tech- 
nical and professional advice upon request. 


Laws about construction, maintenance, use, and oc- 
cupancy of buildings (and grounds which go with the 
buildings) are the foundation upon which conservation 
rests. While their application is limited in concept to 
minimums essential to health and safety, they never- 
theless provide the point of departure from which 
additional standards may be developed to achieve 
more in durability, quality, and appeal. ‘his combi- 
nation plus any needed environmental improvements 
results in an end product which is superior to that 
achievable through code enforcement alone, even 
though it is recognized that a code enforcement pro- 
gram is an essential tool in the process. 

The enforcement of housing codes and ordinances 
performs indispensable functions in neighborhood 
conservation: ; 

¢ The compulsory code minimum, from which no 

property in the neighborhood is exempt, establishes 
the impetus for achievement of more desirable 
standards. Since every property owner must do 
enough to achieve the minimum standard, it will 
be financially and psychologically worthwhile for 
many owners to do more. Enforcement thus is 
both a foundation and an incentive for voluntary 
action. 

¢ More importantly in the long run, the adminis- 

tration of codes and ordinances is an instrument 
which will help to protect the neighborhood against 
the recurrence of blight once it has been eliminated. 

The requirements of the local codes, therefore, must be sufficiently 
high and the enforcement of them must be sufficiently strict to assure 
these results. 


Furthermore, the continued objective should be to 
have codes improved to the point where they will ac- 
complish an even larger part of the total job. Where 
codes seem to be inadequate they should be revised 
upward. 


ESSENTIALS OF A CODE ENFORCEMENT PROGRAM 


If you are developing a code enforcement program, there are 
principles which must always be kept in mind. If any one of 
them is ignored or underemphasized, the program will not. get 
off the ground. Furthermore, once a program 1s buried for the 
tume being, nothing short of a miracle can resurrect tt. 

These principles are: 

¢ Get a good set of codes and ordinances 1f you have none, or 

make improvements, uf they are needed, in the ones you have. 
Be sure the codes are reasonable from the standpoint of the 
people who must obey them. Resist “extras” intended to 
benefit special interests at the consumer’s expense. 

¢ Be sure the enforcement staff has enough trained people to do 

the job you expect of them. 

¢ Make sure, through any and all means available to you, that 

you have the backing of fohn Q. Citizen for a program which 
he will agree 1s soundly conceived, realistically planned, and 
aggressively directed. Without his backing, you have nothing. 


FHA has a program of mortgage insurance for dwell- conservation requirements 
ings in urban renewal project areas. In most cases the 
use of this special program can contribute materially to 
project success. 

FHA conservation requirements are based on certain 
general criteria which properties must ordinarily meet 
in order to be eligible for mortgage insurance. Recog- 
nizing that conservation areas vary, however, it is 
FHA policy that in the case of conservation areas 
compliance with these general criteria is present when 
planning, design, and construction together with 
existing work, provide decent, safe, and sanitary con- 
ditions. These conditions are judged on the basis of 


local codes and regulations as well as custom in the 
area and with a view to providing improved standards 
in living conditions. | 

In addition, anything which may be necessary to in- 
sure the likelihood of lasting appeal to the occupants for 
whom the housing is intended and to maintain the 
anticipated rentals or prices-must be provided. In these 
respects each property must have characteristics which 
compare favorably with those found in competitive 
properties. 

For each conservation project for which certification 
for FHA Section 220 mortgage insurance is anticipated, a 
Local Public Agency (LPA) for urban renewal opera- 
tions should obtain HHFA Regional Office and FHA 
cooperation in developing a set of specific conservation 
requirements which will fulfill FHA’s broad criteria in 
the light of prevalent conditions in the particular area. For an 
example, see Appendix. 
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In this case, exterior improvements for continued market appeal would mean: 
add window area, modernize porch and replace steps, repoint chimney, 
repaint, improve lawn and landscape. 


FHA participation in the development of Property 
Conservation Standards will extend to outlining the 
actual work required in typical properties in the proj- 
ect area, based on application of FHA criteria to the 
particular conditions encountered there and on what is 
considered essential for continued market appeal. 
Tentative cost estimates are included in the analyses 
of typical properties. These examples may be used to 
show others in the neighborhood what is expected in 


the way of conservation and modernization for other 
properties of the same type and condition to make them 
eligible for FHA mortgage insurance. 

If FHA assistance is not anticipated and conventional 
mortgage financing is to be used, requirements and ex- 
amples comparable to those of FHA should be devel- 
oped by the LPA and mortgage lending institutions in 
cooperation with the HHFA Regional Office. 


The LPA may include in its Urban Renewal Plan 
standards which are in addition to FHA or compa- 
rable requirements and which will further enhance the 
attractiveness and property values of the neighborhood. 
Such additional standards should, if included in the 
Urban Renewal Plan, be acceptable to the property 
owners in the area generally. All standards must be 
geared to the practical application to the existing physi- 
cal condition of individual properties within the area. 
They must be financially realistic, since the coopera- 
tion of property owners depends on how much they 
are able and willing to spend. ‘They should be stated 
in the simplest possible terms for maximum ease of un- 
derstanding by property owners and occupants affected. 

To the extent that the area property owners have a 
voice in the development of Property Conservation 
Standards, the prospects for project success are en- 
hanced. Provision should be made for keeping the 
owners fully informed on proposals advanced and de- 
cisions reached about standards. In the principal stages 
of the process, their participation should be sought 
through whatever devices of contact and organization 
are most effective in the neighborhood. 

In collaboration with the project property owners and 
with local code enforcement authorities, the LPA can 
organize for standards formulation. The technical re- 
sources of the HHFA Regional Office should be drawn 
upon at the earliest stages (i.e., before or immediately 
after the Survey and Planning Application is approved) 
and throughout project planning and execution as ap- 
propriate. The technical resources of the FHA Insuring 
Office should likewise be brought in if certification for 
Section 220 mortgage insurance is anticipated. 


formulation of property 
conservation standards 
for inclusion in official 
urban renewal plan 
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Continuous collaboration permits the development of 
tentative Property Conservation Standards for use early 
in the planning stage to identify buildings which are 
physically. and financially feasible for conservation. It 
also facilitates any subsequent refinement or modifica- 
tion of the standards late in the planning stage. Such 
reassessment before establishing the final Property Con- 
servation Standards will help assure realistic standards 
and resolve any problems encountered in working with 
on-site conditions. 

Basic steps involved in developing Property Conser- 
vation Standards are: 

¢ A review of the requirements of all codes and ordi- 
nances applicable to the structures and _ their 
Surroundings. 

e A determination as to whether the codes and ordi- 
nances are adequate or are defective in vital par- 
ticulars, and whether their enforcement will in fact 
serve the purposes described above. If necessary, 
adoption, revision, or amplification of Code Stand- 
ards needed to carry out the project activities. 

¢ Formulation of the Conservation Requirements 
based on physical inspections and determinations of 
(1) work that typically needs to be done and (2) 
how much it will probably cost to assure the con- 
servation of the properties to long-term sound 
condition. ‘The property improvement needs to 
be sufficient to make these properties eligible for 
either FHA mortgage insurance or for conventional 
mortgage financing if FHA assistance is not 
anticipated. 

¢ Agreement by the interested parties, governmental 
and private, that the achievement of the Property 
Conservation Standards will result in a neighbor- 
hood with lasting appeal to the occupants for whom 
the housing is intended. 


¢ Incorporation of the Property Conservation Stand- 
ards in the official Urban Renewal Plan for the 
project area. 
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APPENDIX 
PROPERTY CONSERVATION STANDARDS 


NOTE: This form illustrates the types of information usually covered in Property 


Conservation Standards. 
required in individual situations. 


Code Standards ! 


All properties in the project area must comply with the 
standards set forth in all applicable laws, codes, ordi- 
nances, and deed restrictions. The basic standards 
governing housing are derived from the Housing Law of 
(State , Act ) as amended. 
This Law regulates the light, ventilation, sanitation, fire 
protection, maintenance, alteration, and improvement of 
dwellings. At the local level, the official Building Code of 
the City of , Ordinance Chapter 

of the Compiled Ordinances of was 
enacted to regulate buildings and safety. An article 
containing provisions similar to the State Housing Law 
is part of this Ordinance as Article of 
the Building Code under the title Housing Code. Appro- 
priate references are made in the Housing Code to other 
codes, pertinent laws, and ordinances and regulations in 
other departments for more detailed and specific stand- 
ards in support of the basic standards contained in the 
Housing Code. 


Conservation Requirements ' 

Parts A and B of the appended FHA Property Improve- 
ment Requirements for Section 220 Mortgage Insurance 
comprise an official part of the Property Conservation 
Standards of this Urban Renewal Plan and are applicable 
to every property within the project area. Part C is infor- 
mation for property owners and does not constitute a part 
of the Urban Renewal Plan. 


TPR i ciislsntisiniaii 
Insuring Office 


Federal Housing Administration 
(Name) 


PROPERTY IMPROVEMENT REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SECTION 220 MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


Urban Renewal Area 
(City and State) 


(Name) 


The following is provided for the information of own- 
ers and others concerned with mortgage insurance under 


1 Illustrative of FHA requirements... Comparable requirements 
may be developed with mortgage lending institutions if FHA assist- 
ance is not anticipated. 


It should serve only as an example to be adapted as 


Section 220 in connection with properties involving re- 
newal in the (Name) Urban 
Renewal Area. Part A lists applicable requirements. 
Part B is provided to clarify FHA’s position with respect 
to the acceptability or nonacceptability of certain major 
conditions or features noted in typical properties in the 
area about which there may be some doubt. Part C con- 
tains examples of renewal of typical properties, suggest- 
ing possible renewal of similar properties, although 
variations in condition and arrangement, as well as price 
or rental expectancy, may alter the extent of change and 
refurbishing that would be necessary. 


Part A 


1. Properties to be renewed must comply with the 
General Acceptability Criteria of the FHA Minimum Prop- 
erty Standards and meet the objectives of all other re- 
quirements as interpreted by FHA. In addition: 

a. In properties having not more than two living 
units, proposed construction, other than repairs, altera- 
tions, and additions to existing structures, shall comply 
with the Minimum Property Standards for Properties of 
One or Two Living Units. 

b. In properties having three or more living units, 
new structures or additions to existing construction 
shall comply with all specific requirements of the Mini- 
mum Property Standards (MPS) for Properties of Three 
or More Living Units except that modifications meeting 
the objectives of the MPS are permissive, when neces- 
sitated by existing conditions which are to remain. 

2. Under Section 220(d)(3)(A), properties shall con- 
tain not more than 11 living units at completion; under 
Section 220(d)(3)(B), properties shall contain five or more 
living units at completion. 

3. Properties must comply with applicable laws, codes, 
ordinances, and deed restrictions. 

4. The property at the completion of renewal must be 
safe and sound in all physical respects and be refurbished 
and altered to bring the property to a desirable market- 
able condition which will continue during the life of the 
mortgage. The extent to which existing work may be 
used or new work required must be determined in each 
instance as may be necessary to meet the desired objec- 
tives. In this regard, characteristics of living unit ar- 
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rangement, design, finish, equipment, and other building 
features shall be judged on the basis of suitability for 
the renewal property and appeal to the determined mar- 
ket segment. The acceptability of individual properties 
will be determined by FHA on the basis of the needs and 
merits of each case as presented. 2 

5. Nonresidential Use. Any nonresidential use of the 
property shall be subordinate to the residential use and 
character of the property. 

In properties having not more than four living units, 
the area of nonresidential space including storage re- 
lated to such use shall not exceed 25% of the total floor 
area of the structures on the property. In properties of 
five or more living units, the floor area devoted to non- 
residential use, other than garage space essential to the 
needs of the occupants, shall not exceed 10% of the 
gross area devoted to residential use, including public 
halls and elevators. Laundry, garage space for tenants, 
storage rooms, and other service space remote from liv- 
ing units but essential to residential use and occupancy, 
as well as basement storage or service space essential to 
nonresidential occupancy, are not considered in the fore- 
going. The nonresidential use must conform to good 
standards of planning and zoning, should be beneficial, 
without being detrimental, to the residential use of the 
project, and should provide for the dispensing of services 
and the marketing of goods needed by the residential 
tenants of the proposed project, as well as the 
neighborhood. 


Part B 


When appropriate to the class of dwelling, the following 
features of questioned acceptability will be considered 


acceptable: 


1. Access ta a required bathroom from any room, ex- 
cept a bedroom in a living unit having more than one 
bedroom. 


2. Main entrance doors 2’8” or more in width. 


3. Living units having not less than two habitable 
rooms or ‘‘efficiency’’ living units consisting of one prin- 
cipal room and accessory spaces and complete living 
facilities. 

4. Side yards or courts where a required window of a 
habitable room, other than a living room, faces a wall 
and the distance is not less than 3 feet if the opposing 
wall is one story, or 6 feet if two story. Distances in- 
clude permanent open space on adjacent property and 
assume clear opening to the sky. Adequacy of yards 
and courts when opposing wall exceeds two stories will 
be determined on the basis of width, height, and effect 
of length as well as nature of rooms opening thereon. 


Features noted in the Renewal Area which are not 
acceptable in any property 


Dirt floors (in garage and basements). 

Baths and kitchens serving more than one family. 
Terra Cotta bell pipe chimneys. 

Access to bathroom from outside a living unit. 


v. 
2 
3. 
4. 
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Part C 
Examples of Improvements of Typical Properties 


The following examples show renewal necessary for 
maximum valuation and mortgage. The work involved 
in these and similar properties may vary within the scope 
of FHA requirements and objectives if desired by the 
owners and appropriate to the condition of property and 
the application submitted. 


Type: 2 Fam., Br. Row—2 sty., and basement. 


Location: 589-1 st Street. 

Exterior. Remove frame extension at rear. Clean 
brick front. Paint rear brick wall. Replace basement 
windows and front entrance door. Paint windows, doors, 
and railings. 

Interior. Rebuild bathrooms on Ist and 2nd floors, 
providing 3 new fixtures in each, new branch wastes and 
vents, tile floor and 4’ tile wainscot. Replace all water 
pipe. Provide automatic gas water heater. Install %6’’ 
hardwood floors, linoleum over plywood in kitchens. 
Patch and paint all walls and ceilings throughout. 
Enamel or varnish woodwork throughout. Install new 
kitchen sink. Install 1 extra circuit with 6 receptacles in 
each living unit. Install one 36-inch range and one 
8 cu. ft. refrigerator in each living unit. 


Type: 4 Fam., Br., Wd. fis., Semi-Det., 2 sty., and 
basement. 

Location: 329—9th Street. 

Exterior. Install new cement finished concrete walk 
and steps. Paint exterior millwork and metal. Clean 
brickwork. New roof—equal 10-yr. bonded type, G. I. 
gutter and downspouts. 

Basement. Remove rubbish. Provide metal lath and 
plaster ceiling. Whitewash walls. Patch floor. 


Ent. Vestibule. Provide tile floor and wainscot. New 
mailboxes. 

Public Halls. Reinforce framing at stair well. Patch 
wall and ceiling plaster. Provide new stair railing, sani- 
tary composition base. Refinish floor. Paint walls, ceil- 
ings, wood, and metalwork. 

Living Units. Provide new combination sink and tray 
in kitchens, 36-inch gas ranges, 8 cu. ft. refrigerators, 
8 lin. ft. of wall and base cabinets, linoleum floors. Re- 
finish floors. Provide new apartment entrance doors, 
solid core wood, self-closing hinges. Install new bath- 
rooms in each living unit including ceramic tile floor and 
wainscots, and 3 fixtures and medicine cabinet in each. 


General. Patch and paint all walls and ceilings. 
Paint all interior woodwork (enamel in kitchens and 
baths). Install additional electric circuit with 6 recep- 
tacles in each living unit. Provide automatic oil or gas 
heating boiler. Provide domestic hot water, winter- 
summer hookup, or separate automatic water heater. 


Landscape. Sod and plant front yard. Clean up rear 
yard. 
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THIS IS A 


The comprehensive publications program of 
the Urban Renewal Administration consists 
of four parts: 


URBAN RENEWAL MANUAL— Official Fed- 
eral policies and requirements essential to 
implement the Federal urban renewal law. 
Intended for persons responsible for various 
phases of local renewal programs. Available 
on a subscription basis from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


TECHNICAL GUIDE—Advice and _ recom- 
mended procedures for carrying out local 
urban renewal programs. Intended primarily 
for professional, technical, and administra- 
tive staffs at all levels_of government; con- 
sultants; and others actively engaged in the 
urban renewal process. NOTE: Specific ex- 
amples, cited as exhibits in Technical Guides, are 
by way of illustration only. Appropriate modifica- 
tions may be necessary to make them applicable to 
other situations. Available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL BULLETIN—Primarily help- 
ful informational and experience reports, 
directed to various urban renewal audiences 
or combinations of audiences, depending on 
the subject material. Most will be designed 
for the nonprofessional concerned with or 
involved in the urban renewal process. 
Available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL NOTES—A _ bimonthly 
digest pointing to good techniques and un- 
usual local approaches and success, and in- 
cluding summaries of pertinent URA pro- 
gram developments and publications. Arti- 
cles will be brief paragraphs, often noting 
source of further information. Serves as a 
fact and idea exchange for technicians and 
novices alike. Available free from the Urban 
Renewal Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C., if you ask to be put on the mailing 
list. 


All the last three of these publications are 
issued as a part of the Urban Renewal 
Service authorized by the Housing Act of 
1954 to provide guidance for communities 
carrying out urban renewal activities. 


This Technical Guide for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. - Price 20 cents. 
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RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY SURVEYS IN CONSERVATION AREAS 
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... General principles governing surveys 
.. . Purposes of property surveys 

... Scope of surveys 

.. . Records of surveys 

... Exhibits 


This discussion is limited to investigations of the phys- 
ical aspects of individual residential properties including 
the buildings and the ground upon which they stand. 
It is primarily concerned with Federally-assisted con- 
servation programs, although its content would also be 
valid for an entirely local program. 

In addition to identifying principles which ought to be 
observed, this publication deals with the purpose, scope, 
and scheduling of such surveys. It also includes guide 
forms that incorporate elements of the general type of 
information needed. 


e The number, scope, and extent of surveys should be _ general principles 
| kept to the essential minimum. This means locating governing surveys 
i and utilizing existing data to the fullest extent possi- 

e ble. Census data, existing local official records, and 
. | previous surveys made for other purposes may contain 
4 a considerable amount of useful data, particularly in 
‘ the early planning phase of the project. Duplication 


_ «Py 


purposes of 


property surveys 


of effort should be avoided wherever possible and in- 
formation gathered in the planning stage should be 
utilized to the maximum in project execution. 

There is a sharp distinction between surveys essential 
for planning purposes and those which are steps in the 
execution of a project. Surveys in the planning stage 
are for the primary purpose of area selection, for de- 
termination of appropriate treatment of properties, 
and for the making of reasonable estimates of the costs 
and the benefits that will accrue. Such surveys may 
also provide information useful in determining project 
eligibility. Those in the execution stage must be more 
complete and comprehensive. ‘The information pro- 
duced by them must be of a character and quality to 
guide positive actions in resolving specific problems. 
Surveys must be conducted by qualified personnel— 
people trained and experienced in building technology 
and construction costs. A comprehensive knowledge 
of developments in the fields of new materials and of 
construction methods is necessary to realize the full 
potential and to avoid pitfalls in conservation of build- 
ings. 

Good community relations are fostered by reducing 
inconvenience to property owners and tenants which 
would arise from multiple inspections of the same 
property at different times. 


The prime purpose of surveys of individual properties 


_is to reach sound decisions with respect to the action to 


take in regard to them. 


In the planning of urban renewal projects, the survey 


serves: 


To help in area delineation and the determination of 
the eligibility of an urban renewal area or any section 
of it. 

To help in the determination of the treatment of an 
urban renewal area or any section of it. 

To help determine the extent of demolition as a basis 
for planning decisions. 

To help provide information on family displacement 
as a basis for preparing a realistic relocation plan. 

To establish property standards for conservation real- 
istically related to the condition of existing buildings. 


This will form a sound basis for mortgage insurance 
and assure an adequate return on the investment. 

e To provide guidance which forms a basis for conclu- 
sions that property conservation objectives can be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

e To facilitate estimating project cost. 


In the execution of urban renewal projects, the’surveys 
serve: 

e To identify deficiencies in individual properties and 
provide a basis for taking corrective action on them. 

e To advise property owners of the deficiencies in the 
structures and their surroundings. 

e To advise property owners generally on ways of mak- 
ing the improvements. 


Due to variations in area characteristics and the 
amount of data concerning them which is locally avail- 
able, the scope of surveys will vary from community to 
community and from area to area within a community. 
Schedules and methods for making both exterior and in- 
terior surveys should be developed by the Local Public 
Agency (LPA) responsible for urban renewal, in col- 
laboration with the HHFA Regional Office, the local 
FHA Insuring Office, and local code enforcement officials. 

Usually at different stages of a Federally-assisted con- 
servation project there will also be variations in the 
degree of refinement of data needed. ‘These variations 
are described for each stage on the following pages. 


scope of surveys 
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CONSERVATION aii 


PROPERTIES IN POOR CONDITION; 
PROBABLY CLEARANCE 


Proposed Project Area 
3 


A. Before Approval of Survey and Planning Application 

Use of existing data and limited exterior examina- 
tions are important to certain preliminary determina- 
tions. ‘These determinations include selection and 
delineation of a project area and the suitability of 
conservation. 

It is desirable to make quite early surveys to formu- 
late tentative Property Conservation Standards. If FHA 
mortgage insurance is contemplated, it is of the utmost 
importance that FHA advice and collaboration be ob- 
tained at the outset. FHA is prepared to assign field 


Inspect properties such as these three houses 
selected as representative of building types 
and conditions in a project area; identify 
typical repairs required and remodeling pos- 
stbilites. See Pages 8 and 9 for an idea of 
the improvements that could be made. 
(Photographs courtesy of the Build America 
Better Committee of the National Assocta- 
tion of Real Estate Boards ). 


technicians to make inspections of typical properties for 
ascertaining general acceptability of the area for this in- 
surance, identifying typical repairs and remodeling that 
would be required in addition to those needed to meet 
Code Standards, and making tentative estimates of cost 
of property conservation. 

The properties inspected for this purpose will be a 
sampling of the various building types in the area, using 
those in typical condition. ‘The sampling will be fully 
representative of all the various building types and 
typical conditions present in the particular area. Based 
upon this sampling, the FHA Insuring Office in collabo- 
ration with the LPA and HHFA Regional Office will 


prepare the FHA requirements which the properties in 
the area must meet to assure their eligibility for mort- 
gage insurance under Section 220 of the National Hous- 
ing Act. The FHA requirements should be used in 
establishing tentative Property Conservation Standards 
and submitted with the Survey and Planning Application. 

It should be kept in mind that FHA investigations in 
the preapplication stage do not automatically guarantee 
commitments on properties in the project. FHA must 
investigate each individual property before commitment 
for loan mortgage insurance for the property can be 
made. Such investigations take place in the project 
execution stage. | 


B. Between Survey and Planning Application Approval and 
Submission of Application for Loan and Grant 
Early in project planning it is desirable to start classi- 
fying buildings in the project area for their appropriate 
treatment. Using the tentative Property Conservation 
Standards as guides, each property should be classified 


as: 

1. “Standard,” when obviously not in need of any 
conservation treatment. 

2. “‘Conservable,” when it is apparent that the 
estimated cost of conservation plus the initial value 
of the property will not exceed its value after con- 
servation. The estimated cost of conservation should 
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. inadequate space and 
ventilation 


. obsolete plumbing fixtures 


. accident hazards 


be based upon the tentative Property Conservation 
Standards. The initial value of the property should 
be based upon the price at which the property 
could be sold under legal occupancy restrictions. 

3. “Demolish,”? when it is apparent that the esti- 
mated cost of conservation necessary to bring the 
property up to code standards plus its initial value 
with the legal number of occupants and dwelling 
units will exceed its value after conservation. 

4. “Undetermined,” when it is not apparent into 
which of the above three categories a property will 
fall without still closer analysis of the condition of 
the building. | 


The first step in classifying properties according to 
these categories is an exterior examination of all prop- 
erties in the project area by qualified technicians. 

With only a limited exterior examination, many 
properties can be placed in the “demolish” category 
because of their obviously poor condition, or in the 
“standard” or “‘conservable”’ category because of their 
obviously good condition. An additional number of 
properties can be placed in these categories by a thor- 
ough exterior examination. 

The remaining properties fall into the “undeter- 
mined” category where an interior examination is 
needed to resolve their status. 

In the final phase of project planning a reasonably 
firm decision is needed on all properties in the project 
area to be demolished or conserved. Interior surveys 
thus are needed for a sufficient number of properties 
still remaining in the “undetermined” category so as 
to leave no doubt as to the type of treatment to be 
taken in regard to each portion of the project area. 
Estimates of the cost of conservation and appraisals of 
existing values and values after conservation of a rep- 
resentative number of properties may be made. This 
should be done to the extent needed to make deter- 
minations as to whether the values resulting from con- 
servation will warrant the expense involved. 

At this time, the findings of the “property surveys”’ 
should be considered with those of the “family surveys” 
in determining the feasibility of conserving individual 
properties and the establishment of final Property Con- 
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servation Standards. The information gathered in both 

Surveys can. serve as a basis for review by HHFA, the 

LPA, FHA, local code enforcement officials, cost esti- 

mators, and appraisers to make determinations such as: 

¢ Whether the area can be a feasible conservation 
project. 

¢ Whether the tentative Property Conservation Stand- 
ards are realistic in terms of lasting improvement, 
extended building life, and financial capabilities and 
willingness of owners and tenants. 

¢ What adjustments must be made in the tentative 
Property Conservation Standards to make a feasible 
project. For example, will a significant number of 
additional buildings be salvable by sound and prac- 
ticable moderation of these standards? 

¢ What realistic adjustments can be made in the ten- 
tative Property Conservation Standards to make the 
project better. For example, do the property surveys 
indicate the need for additional provisions to augment 
these standards? 


C. During the Project Execution Stage 


Upon approval of a loan and grant contract between 
the LPA and HHFA, a program needs to be launched 
to determine the specific improvements needed for each 
project to meet Property Conservation Standards. 
(These property surveys may also be initiated in the 
late stages of preparation of the Survey and Planning 
Application, with the approval of the HHFA Regional 
Office.) Every dwelling unit and its premises in the 
project area should be the object of both an exterior 
and interior physical examination. 

Thorough examination and analyses should be con- 
ducted: 

1. To enable positive decision on treatment of each 
individual property in the project area. 

2. To identify positively the specific improvements 
necessary to bring the property to both Code Stand- 
ards and Property Conservation Standards. After 
these are identified, the property owners should be 
advised in writing of the needed improvements. 

3. To provide reliable cost estimates of the im- 
provements necessary to bring the property to both 


Code Standards and Property Conservation Standards. 

4. To provide reliable appraisals of the increased 
value of properties based upon planned neighbor- 
hood improvements and conservation of properties 
to both Code Standards and Property Conservation 


Standards. 
5. To verify compliance with both Code Standards 


and Property Conservation Standards. 


This program goes beyond the analysis of property 
condition and identification of specific improvement 
items. It means informing property owners of these 
details in a way that will arouse cooperation instead of 
resentment. 

Owners are almost certain to ask for reasons for the 
work in addition to cost approximations. Survey per- 
sonnel should be prepared either to satisfy such re- 
quests or to refer the owner promptly to the place 
where the necessary information is available. More- 
over, the informing process leads up to and may include 
demonstrations of financial advantages and, more im- 
portantly, the improvement in livability and .attractive- 
ness of the neighborhood resulting from conservation 
activities. 


Sound older houses such as these selected for 
inspection (See Pages 4 and 5) can be 
brought back to new life and usefulness. 
Sometimes it takes ‘major remodeling; some- 
tumes landscaping and a coat of paint will 
do the job. 


all survey information to assure prompt and uniform 
action in every case. Much of the information collected 
in the earliest periods will also be useful in later phases. 
Using fully qualified personnel from beginning to end 
will further these aims as will the use of survey forms 
designed to record information gathered at both the 
earlier and later phases of the project. 

Noting the condition classification of each building 
on a Sanborn-type map on the first examination of the 
proposed project area has proven extremely useful to 
many communities. The symbols 8, C, D, and U may 
be used for Standard, Conservable, Demolish, and Un- 
determined. The map may be kept current and up to 
date as more detailed examinations are made and 
corrective actions taken. 

The attached forms are a guide to the general type 
of information needed in various stages of project 
planning and execution. They are not intended to be 
used “as is.”” Each locality should develop the forms 
which will best suit its own operations. 


Adequate and accurate records should be kept of 


records of surveys 
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ExnHisit 1 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY SURVEY 
SUMMARY DATA 


(This form illustrates the type of summary and general data that would be most useful to administrative 
personnel in the program. ) 


File No. ‘ 


Project No. 
Date 
Location and Type of Property: 
Address 
Legal Description: Lot Block Subdivision 


Name and Address of Property Owner 


Type of Use: 1-family duplex multi-family commercial industrial 
Number of dwelling units 
Description 
Accessory uses 


Zoning 


Occupancy by: Owner [ ] Tenant [ ] Vacant [ |] 


Property Classification: 
Standard 


Conservable 


Demolish 


Undetermined 


Cost Data: 
Conservable cost......... $ om) \ 
Before conservation After conservation 
Appraiser’s value......... $ Appraiser’s value........ $ 
Number of dwelling units. . Number of dwelling units. . 
Rental per month per Rental per month per 
dwelling unit.........§$ dwelling unit:....... $ 
Remarks: 


Attachments: Photographs (where necessary or advisable) 


Simple Sketch Floor and Plot Plans (where necessary and i 
advisable —use of cross-section paper highly advantageous) i 


ExHisit 2 


LIMITED EXTERIOR RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY SURVEY 


(This form illustrates the type of information that might be obtained by a partial exterior examination.) 


Located at File No. 

Owner's Name Project No. 

Owner's Address Date of Inspection 
Census Tract Block No. Bidg. No. Surveyed by 


A. Structural Hazards: 


1. Foundation 


Flooring or Floor Supports 


Walls 


Roofs or Roof Supports 


Chimneys 


Porches and Outside Stairs 


N 2 WR WN 


Doors and Windows 


8. Gutters and Downspouts 


B. Wiring Hazards 


C. Sanitation 


D. Exit Facilities: Adequate [ |] Inadequate [_] 


E. Violation of Yard Requirements and/or Setbacks: 


F. Other Comments: 


556733 O-61—z 11 
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ExHisit 3 


COMPREHENSIVE EXTERIOR RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY SURVEY 


(This form illustrates the type of information that might be obtained by a complete and detailed exterior 


examination. ) , 
File No. 
Project No. j 
Date 
Address of Property Surveyed by 
1. Foundation 
a. Footings 
b. Foundation walls 
c. Girders, beams, sills, grade-beams, posts, columns, piers 
d. Incidental items below first floor (incl. termite shields, access doors, vents, chutes, windows, grating, 
railings, footing drains, board partitions and curbs, steps, pits) 
2. Chimneys 


12 


a. Masonry chimneys 
b. Specially fabricated chimneys or flues 


Exterior Walls 


a. Stud framed (incl. sheathing, siding, shingles, painting, etc.) 
b. Masonry veneer over stud framing 
c. Masonry 


. Floor Framing 


a. Joists, hangers, bridging, nails 
b. Slabs 


. Roofing 
{ 


. Roof covering materials 
. Valleys (incl. boarding, stripping, etc.) 
Flashings at intersections of roof and wall surfaces 
. Skylights and scuttles 
Fascia boards, eaves, and soffits 


® an ca 


Gutters and Downspouts 


a. Gutters 


b. Downspouts 
c. Splash blocks and downspout connections to drains 


Windows 


a. Windows (incl. frame, sash and glass, trim) 


EXHIBIT 3—-Page 2 


8. 


7. 


10. 


Entrances and Exterior Detail 


a. Exterior doors (incl. main entrance door-motif side lights and transoms, other exterior doors, 


garage doors, screen doors, threshold or door saddles) 
b. Exterior detail (incl. cornices, blocking, porches, hoods, small dormers, shutters, louvers and gable 


sash, etc.) 


Stairs 


a. Main stair (incl. walkway, framing, finish, rails) 


b. Basement stair 


c. Porch or balcony stair 


d. Reinforced concrete stair 


Miscellaneous 


a. Status of secondary or accessory buildings located on parcel 


b. Fences 


c. General landscaping and other on-site improvements present or needed 


13 
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RESIDENTIAL PRO 


(This form represents the most complete and c 


Located at 


Owner's Name 


Owner's Address 


Census Tract Block No. Property No. 


ITEMIZED BREAKDOWN OF REQUIR 


WORK ITEMS EXISTING CONE 


1. Excavation 
a bee 


b. Grading of crawl spaces............... 
ae ak Se . 


2. Foundations 
es ee ‘ 
a I ee ee 
c. Girders, beams, sills, grade-beams, posts, 


I eee. —_ 
d. Incidental items below first floor (incl. termite 

shields, access doors, vents, chutes, windows, 

grating, railings, footing drains, board parti- 


tions and curbs, steps, pits)............. ore 


3. Chimneys 
G, meee y ChiIMMOyS. (wc ee. 
b. Specially fabricated chimneys or flues. .... a 


TIAL PROPERTY ANALYSIS 


lete and detailed exterior and interior sort of analysis.) 


sili File No. 

siesta : Project No. 

Mian Date of Inspection 
SA Surveyed by 


\F REQUIRED REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


TING CONDITION WORK REQUIRED ESTIMATED COST 
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WORK ITEMS EXISTING CONDIT 


Fireplaces, if existing: retain [_] remove [ | 
im emery Wwememees. ow i i ee es 


me. pemee Wr@mIG@OCs UNIS. |. se 


Exterior Walls 
a. Stud framed (incl. sheathing, siding, shingles, 
RE SS Ee 


b. Masonry (incl. masonry, poured concrete, 
exterior stucco, painting, etc:)........... 


c. Masonry veneer over stud framing (incl. paint- 
ing, framing, backing, etc.)............. 
d. Incidental masonry items (incl. lintels, rein- 


forcing steel, perimeter beams, non-wood 
door and window sills, flashing, rafter plate, 


IE. 65 a eS Bs We is hs be 


Floor Framing 
a. Joists, hangers, bridging, nails.......... 


i i, ie lw se 


c. Basement floor or other slabs on ground.... é 


Subflooring (incl. nails, sleepers, sleeper fill). . . 


Finish Flooring (incl. wood, nails, sanding or 


scraping, finishing, —but not tile, linoleum, other 


special flooring or subflooring—see item 21). . 


Partition Framing (incl. closets) 


a. Stud framing. ..... .. . ee eae i 
ERI DE eae we 


c. Lintels for masonry partitions............ 


IG CONDITION 


WORK REQUIRED 


Pome a 
Rem we Oo 
Pe Pa « 


ESTIMATED COST 
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WORK ITEMS 


10. Ceiling Framing 
i en ales 
b. Strongbacks (incl. hangers or cleats)....... | 
c. Hangers for suspended ceilings. . . 


11. Roof Framing 
a. Rafters and joists, ridge pole, hip and valley 
rafters, collar beams, nails............. 
-. vues Gna Oreees, MONS .... 5.556.505. 


12. Roofing 
a. Roof covering materials................ 
b. Valleys (incl. boarding, stripping, etc.)..... 
c. Flashings at intersections of roof and wall 
re Se eS 
o weve OG GONNOS. Sc 
e. Fascia boards, eaves, and soffits......... 


13. Gutters and Downspouts 
I Roca a er igs 
EEE SE ae 
c. Scuppers and leader heads............. 
d. Splash blocks and downspout connections to 
a ee ee ee 


14. Lath and Plaster 

a. Lath, plaster, cornerites, corner beads..... 

b. Wallboard or other finish materials, taping 
or other joint treatment, nailing strips, fasten- 


EXISTING CONDITION 


beg We ue 


Ae 


ESTIMATED COST 


WORK REQUIRED 


CONDITION 


LI 
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WORK ITEMS 


15. Decorating (incl. finish and coverings applied to 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


interior walls and ceiling surfaces but not paint- 


ing of millwork or floor finishing)........... 


Interior Doors and Trim 


a. Interior doors (incl. frame, trim, glass, hard- 
ware, plaster grounds, and painting). ..... 

ES SE 

c. Running trim such as base and shoe mold, 
chair rail, picture mold, and interior wood 
Cormeee. wees 

Windows 

a. Windows (incl. frame, sash and glass, trim, 
plaster grounds, rough and finish hardware, 
interior and exterior paint, and flashings at 
ER IE RS a Se 

i  ONMONION - Gr oe ee 

Snes Gr WO ge. le a ee 


Entrances and Exterior Detail 


b. 


Exterior doors (incl. main entrance door, motif 
side lights and transoms, other exterior doors, 
garage doors, screen doors, thresholds or 
door saddles, caulking of frames). ....... 
Exterior detail (incl. cornices, blocking, 
porches, hoods, small dormers, shutters, lou- 
ee I ek eee 


Cabinets and Interior Detail 


Kitchen cabinets (incl. base units, counter 
tops, wall units, sink cabinets and fronts)... 


EXISTING CONDITION 


ESTIMATED COST 


WORK REQUIRED 


ONDITION 
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WORK ITEMS 


19. Cabinets and Interior Detail —Continued 


i peenenne GOUONOUS. 2. ok ee tt 
c. Other cabinets, closets, etc., for special pur- 


ek ke ke 


d. Clothes closet equipment............... 


20. Stairs 


b. 


Main stair (incl. walkway, framing, finish, 


I ee 
I gt 
Suen Gy mercy WE. Ge ee 
Reinforced concrete stair............... 


21. Special Floors and Wainscot 


a. 
b. 
c. 


d. 
e. 


Finish flooring other than wood.......... 
Special interior door saddles or thresholds. . 
I. 6s koe Nee 

Base not part of wainscot.............. 
eee 


22. Plumbing 


Within the structure for each dwelling unit 

1. Single bathroom and kitchen installation 
(incl. bathtub, watercloset, lavatory sink, 
laundry tray, one soil and vent stack, and 
established length of house drain includ- 
ing excavation and backfill, water piping, 
valves, sill cocks). ...... 

2. Additional installations duplicating above . 


a - “ 


EXISTING CONDITION 


o” 


rs yt ey 


- = “, Paras i- J ”~ \. ae as > oe. are ‘ “ 
ee eee 4 ; et: rae ee = 
; Be, Si Fee, see 
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ESTIMATED COST 


WORK REQUIRED 


CONDITION 
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WORK ITEMS EXISTING CONDITI 


22. Plumbing—Continued 
3. Water heater and connections........ 
4. Gas distribution system. ............ 
5. Floor drains including connections. .... 
6. Sill cocks (incl. stop and waste valve and 


connection to cold water piping)....... 

7. Alternate and additional fixtures (incl. 

| shower cabinet, receptor, etc.)........ 

‘ 8. Accessory equipment (incl. softeners, fil- 


ters, traps, sewer back water valves)... 


9. Installations for other single-family dwell- 


b. House sewer (incl. pipe, fittings, excavation, 
backfill, street opening, pavement repair, tap 
charge from outside foundation wall to sani- 


I a ee 


c. House water service (same as above to water 


meres OGG Oey. 8 ee le 


" f. Individual water supply system........... 


g. Individual sewage disposal system........ 


t We Mmereer GOING. CS cee eu 
a 23. Heating 
& EES NS 


B. reeor furnaces... ...... 


Af ; . . 7 . . . . . + 7 . . . . = 
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dg. Gravity worm air sysiem. .............. 


61 


e. Forced warm air system................ 
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ESTIMATED COST 


WORK REQUIRED 


> CONDITION 
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WORK ITEMS 


23. Heating — Continued 


eI ee 
ES ee 
Measurement: Unit 


24. Electric Wiring 


a. Service (incl. entrance and distribution panel) . 
b. Distribution system (wiring and outlets)... . 
a ee es 
d. Exterior wiring to exterior building. ...... 
Measurement: Units and outlets 


25. Lighting Fixtures (incl. interior and exterior)... . 


Measurement: Lump-sum amounts 


i ee Se 


Measurement: Square feet 


27. Miscellaneous 


a. Status of secondary or accessory buildings 


28. Yards 


located on the parcel.......... ee es 
Sa a ee 
c. General landscaping and other on-site im- 
provements present or needed........... 
sk ee a Bee eR cek oe ut ce 
TESTS DS ie a 


ER ra a 
d. Recommended action and cost involved... 


Attachment: 
Photographs 
Sketch Floor or Plot Plans 


EXISTING CONDITIO 


ESTIMATED COST 


WORK REQUIRED 


CONDITION 


wey 


ESTIMATED TOTAL COST 
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RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY Sl 


(This form illustrates how one community has incorporated most of th 


Project Property Address 

Tract Block Lot 

Owner Address x 
Block A—PROPERTY SURVEY 

Survey by ; 


In company of 


1. Type of property: 


Date 


a. [_] Single-family e. Number of DUs 
b. [-] Multi-family f. Number of stories 
c. [ ] Commercial g. [_] Frame 
d. [|] Other h. [_] Masonry 
2. Occupancy by: 

Unit Owner Tenant Vacant Name of occupant os 
ot 
2 
3 
4 

Base- 
ment 
Attic 


3. Admission for inspection of property granted by: 


PERTY SURVEY RECORD 
nost of the elements of the preceding exhibits into a single form.) 


Parcel No. 


Zone 
Block B—CONSERVATION SURVEY 
cs Examination by 
> > ee 
1. Summary of estimated costs: 
$ a. Building repair costs . .$ 
les b. Maintenance.......... $ 
c. Accessory structure(s)... .$ 
d.. landscaping... .. ..:.. $ 
habs sbeuneint e. Comments 
interviewed 
By: (Estimator) 
(Signature) 
Attach Sketch Floor Plan 
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Foundation: 
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Deteriorated 


2. Settled 
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Sub-Floor Construction: 
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Exterior Walls: - 
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Windows weatherproof............ 
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Porches: 
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Roof: 
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Condition...... 


Gutters and lenideis : | : : a 


* $—Satisfactory 


* U—Unsatisfactory 
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REQUIRED WORK 
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Frame: 


I OU eee ee we 
Proper spaciig=——studs .... ee 
Proper size—ceiling joists............... 
Proper spacing—ceiling joists............. 
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Proper spacing—rofters................. 
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IX. Plumbing and Heating: 


1. 
a 
3. 
4. 
3. 
6. 


Watercloset 
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Adequate fixtures............ 
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Adequate heating system................ 
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Plumbing and Heating—Continued 


7. City or private water supply.............. 
ye te ed 
eee we 


Electrical: 


1. General condition: ....:......; 
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XI. 
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Zoning: 
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Occupancy: 
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Outside Maintenance: 
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Block A (continued) —PROPERTY SURVEY 


4. Condition of property: 


a. [ ] good b. [] fair c. [_] poor 
5. Recommendations: 


a. Satisfactory 
b. Conserve 
c. Demolish 


d. Meets building code requirements for relocation (sub- 
ject to City Council approval) [] yes 


[ ] no 
e. Comments: 


By 


(Signature) 


Inspector 


Block B (continued) —-CONSERVATION SURVEY 


' 
| 
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2. Recommendations: 


a. Recommendation of Real Estate Officer 


1. Appraised value before conservation $ 


2. Appraised value after conservation $ 


3. Recommendation to owner: 


By Date , 19 


b. Decision of owner 
1. Conserve property [| yes [] no 
2. Sell property to agency [ ] yes [ ] no 


3. Other: 


By Date ae 
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neighborhood 
organization 
in 
conservation 
areas 


THIS IS A 


The comprehensive publications program of 
the Urban Renewal Administration consists 


of four parts: 


URBAN RENEWAL MANUAL. Official Fed- 
eral policies and requirements essential to 
implement the Federal urban renewal law. 
Intended for persons responsible for various 
phases of local renewal programs. Available 
on a subscription basis from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


TECHNICAL GUIDE. Advice and _ recom- 
mended procedures for carrying out local 
urban renewal programs. Intended primarily 
for professional, technical, and administra- 
tive staffs at all levels of government; con- 
sultants; and others actively engaged in the 
urban renewal process. NOTE: Specific ex- 
amples, cited as exhibits in Technical Guides, are 
by way of illustration only. Appropriate modtfica- 
tions may be necessary to make them applicable to 
other situations. Available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL BULLETIN. Primarily help- 
ful informational and experience reports, 
directed to various urban renewal audiences 
or combinations of audiences, depending on 
the subject material. Most will be designed 
for the nonprofessional concerned with or 
involved in the urban renewal process. 
Available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL NOTES. A _ bimonthly 
digest pointing to good techniques and un- 
usual local approaches and success, and in- 
cluding summaries of pertinent URA pro- 
gram developments and publications. Arrti- 
cles will be brief paragraphs, often noting 
source of further information. Serves as a 
fact and idea exchange for technicians and 
novices alike. Available free from the Urban 
Renewal Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C., if you ask to be put on the mailing 
list. 


All the last three of these publications are 
issued as a part of the Urban Renewal 
Service authorized by the Housing Act of 
1954 to provide guidance for communities 
Carrying out urban renewal activities. 


This Technical Guide for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Price 10 cents. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATION IN CONSERVATION AREAS 


. Why an organization 
What the organization can do 
... The role of the local public agency 
. . . The block organization 
. . . The netghborhood council 
. . . Summary 


The experience of communities undertaking conser- 
vation programs clearly demonstrates the importance 
of successfully involving people. This means bringing 
them together from the very inception of an urban 
renewal project involving extensive conservation treat- 
ment. ‘Thus, they begin to study their problems, help 
plan the action needed to solve their problems, and 
then proceed to act together in helping to carry out 
such action. | 

Successful neighborhood organizations are based on 
people’s needs—needs they want help from others to 
satisfy. These needs will differ from neighborhood to 
neighborhood, from community to community, and 
from one section of the country to another. 

Effective organizations start with people where they 
are—in their own block—at the grass roots. ‘The pri- 
mary purpose of such organizations is to help people 
help themselves and to help stimulate people by mak- 
ing them aware of what they can do by their own 
efforts or in cooperation with private as well as local 
and Federal government agencies. 

One of the principal purposes of the Housing Act of 
1954 is to renew those neighborhoods which are basic- 


See Technical Guide 3, 
Selecting Areas for Con- 
servation, and Technical 
Guide 4, Implementing 

Conservation. 


why an 
organization 


People are not normally 
apathetic about their 
homes and environment. 
What may appear to be 
apathy is probably the 
feeling that there ts noth- 
ing they can do about the 
decline of their neighbor- 
hood. If it can be dem- 
onstrated to them that a 
real effort is to be made 
in this direction, their in- 

terest can be aroused. 


ally sound but are beginning to show evidence of 


deterioration. 
It is such a neighborhood that can be upgraded 


through the cooperative efforts of public agencies and 


private individuals. More and more communities are 
revitalizing their middle-aged or older neighborhoods 
through such a two-pronged attack. The municipality 
is committed to spend public funds for improvements 
in public facilities. The individual residences will be 
improved by the people owning them. ‘Through these 
combined efforts blighting influences can be eliminated 
and the desirability of the neighborhood as a place to 
live can be enhanced. 

In each community where urban renewal activity is 
undertaken, an agency of government is given respon- 
sibility for carrying out projects. The agency charged 
with this responsibility is referred to herein as the 
Local Public Agency (LPA). No LPA, however, can 
carry out successful urban renewal without the support 
and cooperation of the citizens of the community. 


Citizen understanding and support are essential to 
the acceptance of the objectives of urban renewal, to 
the enforcement of codes and ordinances, to the find- 
ing of rehousing for displaced persons, and to the overall 
planning for civic improvement. In addition, citizen 
participation is a part of a Program for Community Im- 
provement (Workable Program), which is the locality’s 
own program for the elimination and prevention of 
blight. Where conservation is involved, active partici- 
pation of neighborhood property owners is crucial to 
its success. 

The best medium for obtaining the necessary citizen 
understanding and support is an organization of 
neighbors. 

The neighborhood organization provides the vehicle 
for bringing home to the citizen that he is not alone 
in his desire for a better neighborhood. He will be able 
to see that his neighbors, his city government, and the 
Federal Government are all working with him toward 
the same goal and that something can really be done 
about upgrading his neighborhood. Mobilizing and in- 
volving the residents at the beginning of the program 


can spur them into willing participation in a program 
of action to renew their homes and neighborhoods. 


It is within an organization, through cooperative ef- 
fort, that a plan can best be developed which will receive 
maximum citizen support, with citizens’ needs and de- 
sires shaping its framework and professional advice and 
experience helping to make its goals attainable. 


Identify neighborhood needs. Work toward more play space, less traffic, more trees. 


The homes in the area must be renewed at the ex- 
pense of the owners so that the homes are again sound 
buildings with a useful life of many years. The extent 
of upgrading must be sufficient to warrant the neces- 
sary public and private investment. This means ac- 
ceptance by the neighbors of standards high enough to 
make private properties in the area eligible for long- 
term mortgage financing. The willingness of people to 
accept these standards and do their part in creating a 
better neighborhood can be stimulated if they have had 
a part in the development of the standards. If they 
have had a hand in the formulation of the plan for 
upgrading the area and if they consider the plan 
realistic and attainable, they can identify themselves 
with the plan and become enthusiastic supporters of it. 
People like to be involved in developing the plan for 
their neighborhood. They want to determine their 
own needs. They do not want to have a plan imposed 
on them. 

Even a man’s desire, shared with his neighbors, for 
a better neighborhood environment and the fact that 
he has participated in a plan for neighborhood im- 


what the organization 


can do 


The organization can 
sponsor and give leader- 
ship in specific actwittes. 
It can arouse and main- 
tain the interest of the 
residents in the various 
undertakings essential to 
the success of netghbor- 
hood upgrading. It can 
provide the motivation 
without which the con- 
servation effort 1s doomed 
to failure. 


the role of the 
local public agency 


The predominant role of 
the LPA should be to 
help the citizens help 
themselves in organizing 
and operating their block 
or neighborhood organi- 

zation. 


The services rendered 
may include both assist- 
ance in getting the or- 
ganization underway and 
in the day-by-day conduct 

of the group’s affairs. 
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He must 
be motivated by the knowledge that he will gain 


provement may still not bring him to act. 


tangible benefits. He will want to be sure his neigh- 
bors will do likewise and that the money he spends 
will not be wasted. He will want to be sure that the 
city will do its part—that the streets will be paved, 
the schools improved or new ones built, playgrounds 
provided, and offensive and inharmonious uses elimi- 
nated. 

When he sees that an organization is functioning, 
that leadership has been developed to push the im- 
provements, and that responsibility is fixed for actually 
making the improvements, he knows his neighbors and 
his local government are involved in a joint effort. 
Then it is more likely there will be created in his 
mind a community pride and spirit which will cause 
him to do his share and work for the kind of neigh- 
borhood he wants for his family. 


Whenever possible, it is desirable that the formation 
and operation of any organized effort be the result of 
the residents’ own initiative. The more initiative ex- 
ercised by the citizens themselves, the better the chance 
of a strong, smoothly functioning organization. 

If the residents seem to be having difficulty getting 
started, the LPA should give assistance and provide 
guidance which will stimulate citizen initiative. 


Staff Assistance 

In some instances it is at once apparent that profes- 
sional assistance and advice are needed by the citizens 
to get their organization underway. They may request 
such help from the LPA. When this occurs, the LPA 
should make a qualified person available. If it does 
not have such a person on its staff, the LPA may em- 
ploy one or it may arrange with a public or private 
agency to provide the services under contract. 

The LPA usually has the responsibility for coordi- 
nating and developing all phases of urban renewal ac- 
tivity. Normally, it also maintains contact with the 
residents of an urban renewal area and provides them 
with the guidance they may need in organizing their 
efforts. In some cities, however, other public and 
private agencies are actively engaged in the commu- 


nity organization and development aspects of urban 
renewal. ‘These may be any of several kinds of volun- 
tary organizations such as educational groups or social 
service agencies. In a number of cities these have pro- 
vided the professional community organizers. 

Whether through the LPA itself or another group 
acting in its behalf, the staff assistance needed by the 
residents should be readily available. It is important 
that there be a definite assignment of the responsibility 
and authority to handle work with neighborhood or- 
ganizations. In the absence of such clear-cut delega- 
tion of authority, there is danger of uncoordinated 
efforts, sometimes working at cross-purposes, and the 
creating of confusion among the residents as to where 
they may look for help. 


The person or persons assigned to working with the 
citizens’ groups should be qualified by training and ex- 
perience to work with people and understand their 
motivations. The cost of this staff assistance, whether 
provided by a regular employee of the LPA, by a con- 
sultant, or by another organization under contract, is 
an allowable project expense. 

In the organizational stages, the person or persons 
assigned to the group can assist the local citizens by: 


. Identifying potential leadership. 

. Contacting leaders of existing organizations to 
enlist their interest. 

. Coordinating the efforts of existing organiza- 
tions and their members to achieve urban re- 
newal objectives. 

. Arranging for meetings to organize the residents 
or to present the urban renewal objectives to 
existing organizations. 

. Guiding and training volunteer workers to assist 
the group. 

. Securing information helpful to groups to stim- 
ulate their discussion and decisions for action. 

. Marshaling the available material and human 
resources for action. 


Identifying Potential Leaders 


In every community there will be individuals who 
are recognized as potential leaders and will support a 


“od eee aia. , : 


There is leadership talent 
in every block. It should 
be identified. recruited, 
and put to work on be- 
half of the betterment 


effort. 


program to bring about a way of life wherein the be- 
havior of the area residents is based on: 


1. Awareness of civic responsibility. 

2. Pride in the physical appearance and social cli- 

mate of the community. 

3. A spirit of neighborliness. 

Teachers or clergymen in the area can be construc- 
tive in pointing out key people who might spark an 
organizational effort. The staff of the local settlement 
house, community center, boys’ club, or similar estab- 
lishment (if one exists in the area) will be familiar 
with any residents who have shown interest in neigh- 
borhood social and related problems, and who might 
provide leadership in a new group. Elected public of- 
ficials can be called upon for assistance both in identi- 
fying possible leaders and in lending their own talents 
and prestige to the organization. 

City and county officials such as building and health 
inspectors, welfare workers, and business and profes- 
sional men operating in the area may contribute clues 
to finding people who are qualified and willing to lead. 

Residents of the neighborhood who may be members 
of women’s clubs, PTA’s, and fraternal and social or- 
ganizations which meet outside the area represent a 
pool of energy and talent which might be recruited for 
neighborhood activity. Where existing organizations 
such as betterment associations or other groups can ef- 
fectively embrace urban renewal activities in addition 
to others, they should be encouraged to do so. 


Getting the Organization Launched 


Once the leaders are identified and their agreement 
to participate is obtained, a preliminary meeting can 
be set up. At this meeting a review and evaluation 
of the needs of the neighborhood are appropriate. 
How the neighborhood residents can jointly develop 
with the city officials a plan of action for the renewal 
of the neighborhood should be discussed. These leaders, 
who represent the core of neighborhood organizations, 
should do the planning for the actual formation of 
such a group. From them should come the outline of 
the type and composition of organization best suited to 
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the particular neighborhood. This may require more 
than one session. 


Meetings must be well planned . . . live . . . informative 


After the organizational plan is formulated a meeting 
of all the area residents should be scheduled. The 
leaders can begin to discuss the proposed organization 
and its policies and objectives with the residents and 
begin to recruit members. The LPA staff can offer 
them guidance in the best ways of accomplishing this. 
House-to-house canvassing is one means, but the process 
can be supplemented by circulars, individual letters and 
notices, and other media. 

A specific time and place for the general organization 
meeting should be announced as soon as possible. A 
school, church, or other public place of assembly, or 
the home of one of the residents may be used. It is 
usually most effective to have a keynote speech delivered 
by a city official, civic leader, or some other person who 
is known to, and commands the respect of, the citizens. 
Films, slides, booklets, and other materials describing 
the urban renewal process should be used if available. 

The staff people should advise the neighborhood 
leaders on how best to organize into a formal working 
group, and should be present at the meeting to assist 
in any way possible. 


Working With the Organization 


When the general meeting is over and the organiza- 
tion formally launched, the staff people can help guide 
the leaders and members in ways of achieving project 
objectives. The planning and technical aspects of 


The LPA staff can: ex- 
plain urban renewal prob- 
lems and objectives to the 
members; create awareness 
of the part the residents 
can play indwidualiy and 
collectivelly in bettering 
their neighborhood; help 
plan organization meet- 
ings that are interesting 

and informative. 


the block 
organization 


urban renewal can be presented to the membership 
either by LPA staff members or by representatives of 
the appropriate municipal departments. Other indi- 
viduals may also contribute toward making the urban 
renewal process clear to the members. 

At no time should there be any attempt by the LPA 
or other “outsiders” to dominate the group. The sole 
objective should be to make available to the residents 
the personnel to do for them what needs to be done. 
This means that the staff members should be available 
as resource people both at meetings and for consulta- 
tion between meetings. They can help the members 
in obtaining speakers, programming interesting meet- 
ings, and locating films and publications. They can 
act to enlist the cooperation of public and private 
resources which might be beyond the ability of the 
citizens’ group to arrange for itself. These may include 
public officials, contractors, FHA, lending institutions, 
architects, and others. 

Full explanations of the Urban Renewal Plan, the 
standards to which individual properties are to be 
improved, code enforcement, and kindred matters 
should be given at meetings. In addition, the mem- 
bers should be made familiar with the special long- 
term, FHA low down-payment mortgage insurance 
available in urban renewal areas under Sections 220 
and 221 of the National Housing Act. 

The LPA can also make headquarters space avail- 
able to neighborhood groups. It is desirable that the 
facilities be conveniently accessible to the citizens in 
the project area. One way of assuring convenience is 
for the LPA to acquire a run-down property, renew it 
as an example of what can be done, and use it as a 
project office and for the neighborhood organization’s 
meetings. The cost of acquiring a property for use as 
a demonstration house may be financed with a Federal 
loan. 

Many of those experienced in neighborhood group 
activity are convinced that the block should be the 
basic organizational unit as it is the most effective base 
for a lasting and democratic organization. A “block” 
organization may cover several contiguous blocks if 
that is the most promising way of organizing. 


The block organization is one of the best means of 
getting the individual citizen involved. When he is 
invited to participate in a program by his own im- 
mediate neighbors, it is hard for the individual to 
remain aloof. Furthermore, there is likely to be a 


. the individual .. . the block 


more intimate association of each member with the 
problems of his own environs than is likely if a larger 
and more complex area is involved. 

In some neighborhoods organizations already exist 
for religious, social, civic, or other purposes. It may 
be possible in some cases for these already functioning 
groups to embrace urban renewal activities in addition 
to their established ones. 


Should Be Open To All 


Whether the organization covers one block, two 
blocks, or a whole cluster of blocks, its membership must 
include a representative cross-section of the population 
within the area it covers. It should be comprised not 
only of leaders but of followers too. Both property 
owners and tenants must be represented. Every resident 
should have the opportunity to become a member. 

Because the members all have common interests and 
problems and are all subject to the same atmosphere 
and environmental factors in their neighborhood, there 
is sound basis for them to strive together toward the 
improvement of their neighborhood. 


How the Block Group Can Be Effective 


To do its job effectively, it is best that the group 
have its objectives clearly in mind. It should have the 
usual officers and as many committees assigned to 


. the neighborhood 
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specific tasks as are necessary. The block organization 
can then provide the means for: 


. Keeping the residents informed of problems and 


projects through regular meetings and such 
media as local newsletters. 


. Promoting better understanding by the people 


of how they can cooperate and participate with 
the LPA, the various city departments, and each 
other in achieving the objectives of neighborhood 
betterment. 


. Developing greater understanding by the resi- 


dents of all the resources which are available to 
individuals and the group. 


. Arousing and maintaining the interest of the 


members in sustained individual effort by ex- 
plaining the benefits which will accrue to them. | 


. Explaining to the families the many facets of 


code énforcement and similar procedures, the 
effects of zoning regulations and zoning changes 
on their own block, how the city’s general plan 
for its overall long-range development affects 
their immediate neighborhood, and what the 
individual citizen can do about protecting his 
neighborhood’s interests in these matters. 


. Providing the members with working tools such 


as brochures and pamphlets to help them under- 
stand the steps involved in urban renewal. 


. Stimulating the residents in accepting standards 


to which individual properties must be improved. 


. Aiding the members in solving financing problems. 


Sponsoring Specific Programs 


The block group can engage in “self-help” programs 
to improve neighborhood conditions. Some examples 


are: 


. Sponsoring a painting and clean-up campaign. 
. Promoting off-street parking by tearing down 


useless and dilapidated sheds, garages, and out- 


buildings. 


. Conducting garden and lawn improvement cam- 


paigns and contests. 


. Promoting campaigns to close alleys, where 
possible, or clean up alleys and backyards. 

. Improving trash and garbage disposal habits. 

. Encouraging residents to provide new mailboxes 
and put street numbers on their houses. 


Promoting simple projects such as replacement of old 
oil drums with standard garbage and trash containers 
and the replanting of street trees has proven very effec- 
tive. Because these relatively easy-to-do, short-range 
activities can produce visible results in a short time, 
they can give the residents a sense of accomplishment 
and of contribution to neighborhood-wide improvement. 
Visible proof of what can be accomplished by group 
action will tend to stimulate the residents’ interest and 
sustain that interest for more complex, long-range ac- 
tivities which will follow as the upgrading effort 
progresses. 


The Neighborhood Council is usually composed of the 
elected representatives of each of the block organiza- 
tions. ‘This type of organization can plan and coordi- 
nate the activities of the block groups as they relate to 
the city’s plans and programs for betterment of a 
neighborhood. 

By being able to evaluate the respective problems of 
several blocks or an entire neighborhood, the Neigh- 
borhood Council can serve as the communication line 
to relay the ideas of the citizens to the city officials 
and vice versa. 

In addition to the representatives of each block or- 
ganization, clergymen, school principals, PTA’s, serv- 
ice organizations, business and professional groups, and 
even citizens living outside the neighborhood who are 
interested in general civic betterment endeavors can 
be invited to become participants. 


How It Can Operate 
The Neighborhood Council should strive to provide 
overall direction in: 


. . . Developing city-neighborhood cooperation which 
will make use of all resources to arrest and re- 
move blight. 


the neighborhood 
council 


A neighborhood 1s a cluster 
of blocks. Each block may 
have its own problems, but 
a neighborhood-wide ap- 
proach is necessary to 
bring about effective ac- 
tion. The Neighborhood 
Council, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the block 
organizations, can coordt- — 
nate the efforts of all who 
can play a part in neigh- 
borhood betterment. 
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. Working with the block groups, publishing a 


neighborhood paper or newsletter, and creating 
by personal contacts a spirit of neighborliness 
among all the residents. 


. Coordinating, in cooperation with the LPA and 


other city officials, the efforts of individual resi- 
dents and block groups. 


. Coordinating the neighborhood’s efforts with 


the general plan for the city. 


. Representing the neighborhood before the city’s 


zoning and other bodies and maintaining vigi- 
lance to prevent actions adverse to the neigh- 
borhood’s welfare. 


. Surveying the neighborhood for existing and 


potential blighting influences and identifying 
specific deficiencies. 


. Proposing methods for curing deficiencies and 


assisting in gaining the understanding and sup- 
port of the property owners and residents in a 
program of remedial action. 


. . Helping overcome complacency of residents re- 


garding the condition of their neighborhood 
and focusing attention on the environmental 
and structural deficiencies which need to be 
eliminated. 


. Bringing to the attention of area citizens their 


personal responsibilities for cooperating with the 
city officials, thereby enhancing the receptive- 
ness of the residents to the need for code en- 
forcement, structural improvements, etc. 


. Providing the property owner with advice on 


what needs to be done to his property, how to 
get it done, and how to finance it. 


. . Establishing a do-it-yourself -clinic to teach 


people how to do minor jobs in connection with 
property maintenance and renewal. 


. Establishing a continuing program of long-term 


maintenance and improvement of the area to 
insure against a return of blight after comple- 
tion of the project. 


The guiding principles of organizing the people for 
neighborhood betterment should be: 


1. 


ya 


3. 


An organization must be based on the people’s 
needs—needs which they feel and needs they want 
help to satisfy. These needs will differ from 
neighborhood to neighborhood, from community 
to community, and from one section of the coun- 
try to another. 

The organization should start with people where 
they are—in their own block—at the grass roots. 
The organization should be for the purpose of 
helping people help themselves. 


4. Any LPA assistance to the organization should 


be provided in such a manner that the people 
will be encouraged to develop their own re- 
sources and leadership in carrying out a pro- 
gram of neighborhood upgrading. 


summary 
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THIS IS A 


The comprehensive publications program of 
the Urban Renewal Administration consists 


of four parts: 


URBAN RENEWAL MANUAL— Official Fed- 
eral policies and requirements essential to 
implement the Federal urban renewal law. 
Intended for persons responsible for various 
phases of local renewal programs. Available 
on a subscription basis from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


TECHNICAL GUIDE—Advice and _ recom- 
mended procedures for carrying out local 
urban renewal programs. Intended primarily 
for professional, technical, and administra- 
tive staffs at all levels_of government; con- 
sultants; and others actively engaged in the 
urban renewal process. NOTE: Specific ex- 
amples, cited as exhibits in Technical Gutdes, are 
by way of illustration only. Appropriate modtfica- 
tions may be necessary to make them applicable to 
other situations. Available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL BULLETIN—Primarily help- 
ful informational and experience reports, 
directed to various urban renewal audiences 
or combinations of audiences, depending on 
the subject material. Most will be designed 
for the nonprofessional concerned with or 
involved in the urban renewal process. 
Available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL NOTES—A _ bimonthly 
digest pointing to good techniques and un- 
usual local approaches and success, and in- 
cluding summaries of pertinent URA pro- 
gram developments and publications. Arti- 
cles will be brief paragraphs, often noting 
source of further information. Serves as a 
fact and idea exchange for technicians and 
novices alike. Available free from the Urban 
Renewal Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C., if you ask to be put on the mailing 
list. 


All the last three of these publications are 
issued as a part of the Urban Renewal 
Service authorized by the Housing Act of 
1954 to provide guidance for communities 
carrying out urban renewal activities. 


This Technical Guide for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. - Price 10 cents 


DETERMINING LOCAL RELOCATION STANDARDS 


. . . Need for relocation standards 
. . . Relationship to other standards 


. . . Basic elements of standards 


Federal assistance to local urban renewal projects is 
conditioned upon, among other things, a feasible plan 
for relocating the site occupants who must be displaced. 


In its Declaration of National Housing Policy, in the 
Housing Act of 1949, Congress stated that: 


The general welfare and security of the Nation and 
the health and living standards of its people re- 
quire. . . the realization as soon as feasible of the 
goal of a decent home and a suitable living en- 
vironment for every American family. 


Section 105(c) of that Act provides that contracts for 
financial assistance under Title I must require that: 


There be a feasible method for the temporary relo- 
cation of families displaced from the urban renewal 
area, and that there are or are being provided, 
in the urban renewal area or in other areas not 
generally less desirable in regard to public utili- 
ties and public and commmercial facilities and at 
rents or prices within the financial means of the 
families displaced from the urban renewal area, de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary dwellings equal in number 
to the number of and available to such displaced 
families and reasonably accessible to their places 
of employment. 


In administering this provision of the law, the Urban 
Renewal Administration requires the Local Public 


need for 
relocation 
standards 


Agency undertaking the project to assume the respon- 
sibility for demonstrating that existing and anticipated 
local housing resources meeting the above requirements 
are or will be adequate to meet relocation needs. 
Furthermore, the Local Public Agency is required to 
take the steps necessary to insure the relocation of 


families into decent, safe, and sanitary housing. 
The Urban Renewal Administration recognizes that 


conditions and customs vary widely in different localities. 
Therefore, it has not prescribed any national standards 
as to what constitutes an acceptable dwelling for relo- 
cation purposes. There are, however, certain basic 
elements which every Local Public Agency is required 
to cover in its statement of proposed standards. Guide- 
lines for the development of these basic elements are 
contained in this Technical Guide. 


The Local Public Agency is required to state in its 
project planning reports the standards it proposes to 
use in determining that the dwelling unit a family 
moves to is decent, safe, and sanitary, and that the 
price or rent is within the means of the family. In 
addition, the Local Public Agency is expected to estab- 
lish reasonable local policies to determine whether the 
location of such accommodations is acceptable for re- 
housing purposes. 

These standards form the basis, during the survey and 
planning stage, for estimating the anticipated availability 
of resources for rehousing families to be displaced by 
activities in the project area. They also form the basis, 
during the project execution stage, for determining the 
suitability of dwellings to which the Local Public 
Agency will refer families and for the actual inspection 
and classification of dwelling units to which site occu- 


pants might move or have moved on their own initiative. 


Since the statement of standards must be understand- 
able to site occupants and groups cooperating with the 
Local Public Agency in the relocation process, it must 
be worded in simple, every-day terms so that it can 
be readily understood. The statement should be com- 
plete in itself without referring to other documents. 
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In preparing its statement, the Local Public Agency 
should study certain other related standards. It is not 
suggested that these standards be adopted as criteria 
for relocation purposes, but merely that the relocation 
standards bear some reasonable relationship to them. 
In some instances the related standards may be com- 
pletely inadequate for relocation purposes. 


¢ Local Housing Authority’s Criteria for Determining Eligi- 
bility for Low-Rent Public Housing. In no case should the 
Local Public Agency adopt standards which would 
permit the acceptance of a dwelling unit for relocation 
purposes that is unsafe, unsanitary, or overcrowded, ac- 
cording to the Local Housing Authority’s criteria. 
These criteria, which are required by the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, usually consist of a listing of struc- 
tural and occupancy conditions. The existence of any 
one of these conditions in a dwelling would make an 
applicant family eligible for admission to public hous- 
ing. The relocation standards adopted by the Local 
Public Agency should, therefore, rule out as an accept- 
able rehousing resource any dwelling unit in which 
any of the conditions listed in those criteria are present. 


¢ Local Codes and Regulations. No dwelling unit should 
be classified as standard if it fails to meet the ap- 
plicable provisions for existing structures of the local 
building, plumbing, electrical, housing, and occupancy 
codes. However, in many cities the codes are not yet 
adequate, and the criteria for rehousing will need to 
be superior to local code requirements. 


Although intended to be used in connection with the 
adoption of a housing code, three model codes are 
available, which may be helpful also in the prepara- 
tion of rehousing standards. These are A Proposed 
Housing Ordinance, published by the American Public 
Health Association, 170 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York; The Uniform Housing Code, published by the Inter- 
national Conference of Building Officials, 610 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles 14, California; and Part IV— 
Housing, issued by the Southern Building Congress, 
Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, Alabama. 


relationship 
to other 
standards 
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¢ Neighborhood Classification. Relocation standards 
should not contemplate the use of a dwelling unit for 
rehousing if it is in a neighborhood that is officially 
programed for clearance action in the near future. 
This should include any public activity requiring 
demolition, such as urban renewal, public housing, 
highway, school, playground, or any other public 
improvement program. 


basic elements Although the Urban Renewal Administration does not 
of standards _— prescribe detailed criteria to be followed nationally, it 
does expect that relocation standards include all of the 
elements listed below. Under each of these elements 
are indicated criteria of general acceptance and prac- 
tice for determining the adequacy of a dwelling for 

relocation purposes. 


¢ Condition of Structure. A structure which 1s safe and 
sound, weathertight, and in good repair, thus ruling 
out dwellings in which there are such defects as sagging 
floors, walls, or roofs, unsafe foundations, holes, open 
cracks, rotted materials, and other such conditions. 


¢ Bathroom Facilities. A lavatory and bathtub or 
shower, connected to hot and cold running water, and 
an inside flush toilet, all in good working order, in the 
dwelling unit, and for the exclusive use of the family. 


¢ Kitchen Facilities. For the exclusive use of the family, 
a sink with hot and cold running water, a cook stove 
or utility connections for a cook stove, and adequate 
provisions for storage of utensils and food. 


¢ Sewage Disposal. Properly functioning plumbing con- 
nected to an adequate sewage disposal system, either 
public or private. 


¢ Heating Facilities. A central heating plant or safe, 
individual, flue-connected space heaters. 


¢ Electric Power. An adequate and safe wiring sys- 
tem for lighting and other electrical services. 
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¢ Natural Light and Ventilation. One window opening 
directly to the out-of-doors. in each living room and 
bedroom, and adequately ventilated kitchen, toilet, 
and bathroom. 


¢ Size of Space. Size and number of rooms in ade- 
quate proportion to the family’s size and composition, 
to provide privacy and to avoid overcrowding. 


¢ Safety and Health. From the standpoint of fire safety, 
two separate means of egress are desirable. Ail equip- 
ment should be in safe condition. Dwelling units and 
structures should be free of rats and other vermin, and 
of accumulations of refuse, garbage, and debris. 


¢ Codes. Dwellings should conform at least to all ap- 
plicable provisions for existing structures of local codes 
and ordinances. 


¢ Ability to Pay. ‘Yo be considered acceptable for re- 
housing purposes, a dwelling unit must be available at 
a rent or sales price within the financial means of the 
family. In preparing the estimate of rehousing resources 
during the planning stage, the Local Public Agency 
will need to establish standards for determining a 
family’s ability to pay for rental and sales housing. 


For purposes of planning, the statement of standards 
for rental housing should be in terms of a ratio be- 
tween the amount of dependable and continuing in- 
come and gross rent. Gross rent is defined as contract 
rent payment plus the cost of utilities (excluding tele- 
phone) and fuel for space heating and domestic hot 
water. During planning, a rule-of-thumb ratio of rent 
to income in the range of 5-1 or 4-1 may be used for 
the purpose of arriving at an overall average of ability 
to pay. 

During relocation execution, however, each family’s 
circumstances must be assessed individually to deter- 
mine the rent it can afford. This may require that a 
greater or lesser ratio than the average be used, de- 
pending on the family’s size, composition, and income. 
With respect to a low-income family, due consideration 
must be given to all of its minimum subsistence re- 


quirement cost before its rent-paying ability can be 
determined. Information regarding minimum subsist- 
ence budgets for low-income families may be obtained 
from appropriate local, county, or State welfare agencies. 


For convenience in planning in the case of sales hous- 
ing, a standard for determining ability to purchase 
may be established in terms of a ratio between pur- 
chase price and annual income. As a rough measure, 
a maximum of 2'% times annual income has been 
traditionally used. 

During relocation execution, however, this ratio should 
be refined by additional considerations in determining 
whether a specific dwelling is within the means of a 
specific family. These additional considerations should 
include take-home pay after taxes, the amount avail- 
able for making a downpayment, and the total of 
monthly housing costs. Such costs include amortiza- 
tion, interest, taxes, insurance, utilities (excluding tele- 
phone), fuel, and reserves for repairs, maintenance, and 
replacements. The family’s minimum living expenses 
and any fixed obligations should be considered also. 


¢ Location Factors. Specific standards as to conveni- 
ence of relocation housing to public transportation, to 
public and commercial facilities, such as schools, rec- 
reational facilities, and shopping centers, and to places 
of employment may be difficult to establish in terms 
of mileage and transportation costs, and to carry out 
in actual practice. Accordingly, it is not required that 
the statement of standards set forth the specific terms 
of the criteria in these matters. 


However, it must be clear from the Local Public 
Agency’s relocation proposals that the policies to be 
followed will assure equal or better amenities with re- 
spect to these utilities, facilities, and conveniences, and 
will involve no unreasonable or excessive financial 
burden on project families. During project execution 
the Local Public Agency is obligated to carry out re- 
location in accordance with the Section 105(c) statutory 
provisions relating to these location factors (quoted on 
Page 1). 
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THIS IS A 


The comprehensive publications program of 
the Urban Renewal Administration consists 


of four parts: 


URBAN RENEWAL MANUAL—Oficial Fed- 
eral policies and requirements essential to 
implement the Federal urban renewal law. 
Intended for persons responsible for various 
phases of local renewal programs. Available 
on a subscription basis from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


TECHNICAL GUIDE—Advice and _ recom- 
mended procedures for carrying out local 
urban renewal programs. Intended primarily 
for professional, technical, and administra- 
tive staffs at all levels of government; con- 
sultants; and others actively engaged in the 
urban renewal process. NOTE: Specific ex- 
amples, cited as exhibits in Technical Gutdes, are 
by way of illustration only. Appropriate modtfica- 
tions may be necessary to make them applicable to 
other situations. Available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL BULLETIN—Primarily help- 
ful informational and experience reports, 
directed to various urban renewal audiences 
or combinations of audiences, depending on 
the subject material. Most will be designed 
for the nonprofessional concerned with or 
involved in the urban renewal process. 
Available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL NOTES—A _ bimonthly 
digest pointing to good techniques and un- 
usual local approaches and success, and in- 
cluding summaries of pertinent URA pro- 
gram developments and publications. Arti- 
cles will be brief paragraphs, often noting 
source of further information. Serves as a 
fact and idea exchange for technicians and 
oe alike. Available free from the Urban 

enewal Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C., if you ask to be put on the mailing 
list. 


All the last three of these publications are 
issued as a part of the Urban Renewal 
Service authorized by the Housing Act of 
1954 to provide guidance for communities 
carrying out urban renewal activities. 


This Technical Guide for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Price 10 cents. 


COST ESTIMATES FOR PROJECT IMPROVEMENTS 
AND SITE PREPARATION 


. . . Survey and planning application 
. . . Steps to be taken 


. . . Final project report 
. . . The cost estimator’s task 


. . . Rising construction costs and inflation 


. . . Construction plans and specifications 


The purpose of this publication is to provide Local Public Agencies 
undertaking federally aided urban renewal projects with guide- 
lines in preparing cost estimates for project improvements and site 
preparation work for use in connection with the application sub- 
missions, as well as construction plans and specifications during the 
execution stage. 

Estimating methods which will apply to all projects are not 
established. ‘The suggestions made herein are directed to indi- 
cating the types of estimates to be prepared at the several stages, 
and a basis on which they can be developed. 

The information needed to make satisfactory estimates for appli- 
cation submissions is usually readily available when the proper 
techniques are applied. Some suggestions as to the manner in 
which the data can be obtained are described in this Guide. These 
do not preclude variations or modifications or using different kinds 
of techniques which will produce acceptable estimates for their in- 
tended uses. 

Prior to contracting for work to be financed with project funds, 
the LPA is required to submit detailed cost estimates. At this 
point, the plans and specifications should have been developed to 
the point that accurate cost estimates are possible. The engineers 
preparing the construction plans and specifications, or other quali- 
fied engineers, should have no difficulty making the cost estimates 
with the degree of accuracy the LPA is required to file. 


survey and 
planning 
application 


steps to 
be taken 


The Survey and Planning Application requires a cost estimate of 
project improvements, such as streets, utilities, and neighborhood 
parks and playgrounds, which may be provided as part of the 
project; and of public facilities expected to be offered as non-cash 
local grants-in-aid to help finance the local share of Net Project 
Cost. Separate estimates for clearance and demolition are not re- 
quired at this stage but instead are usually covered by a percent- 
age allowance for several other costs and contingencies. 

Estimates provided at this stage will precede detailed studies 
of the area and the development of specific plans. Nevertheless, 
it is important that they be more than rough guesses and that they 
be realistic in terms of information then available. While a hard 
and fast formula of documentation is not imposed on LPA’s, every 
feasible means of keeping the estimates within as close a margin 
of error as is possible should be utilized. If estimates do not re- 
flect the magnitude of the project, and grossly understate costs, 
the LPA may later find it necessary to cut back the scope of the 
project because of the inadequacy of local resources or the un- 
availability of additional Federal capital grant funds. On the 
other hand, estimates which are obviously too high will not be ac- 
cepted by the Urban Renewal Administration because they tie up 
capital grant funds needed for other projects. 

In arriving at assumptions on which estimates are to be based 
and in actual estimating, primary reliance can usually be placed 
on sources readily available to LPA’s. These include city de- 
partments, such as public works, park, and planning staffs; ex- 
perienced developers and real estate men; engineering firms; trade 
associations; contractors; or the nearest Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration office. Where the community’s own resources are limited, 
officials of the State health department, or other State agencies, or 
of nearby communities with larger or more experienced staffs, are 
frequently helpful. As in other instances, an LPA can frequently 
predicate its estimates on its own experience in other projects. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that many variable factors, 
such as major engineering work, will not be the same for each 
project, and these items must be evaluated in the light of condi- 
tions prevailing in the specific project involved. 


The first step is to determine whether there are any difficult engi- 
neering problems arising from topography, surface, or subsoil con- 
ditions. Some may be obvious, but others may have to be checked 
with technicians or officials of city departments, builders, and real 
estate men. Failure to make these checks could result in some 
unpleasant surprises later on, which may necessitate expensive 
engineering work, such as fill, drainage, and heavy grading. The 


magnitude of these engineering costs can usually be ascertained 
from engineers or from the other technicians listed above. These 
conditions and the cost of correcting them may also determine to 
a considerable degree the extent of rehabilitation or clearance and 
the types of uses which may be suitable. They may also increase 
redevelopment costs, and thus affect estimates of land disposition 
proceeds. 

Initial estimates of the costs of streets (other than major thorough- 
fares) and utilities will depend on the extent to which replanning 
of the area is contemplated and on the uses proposed; these, in 
turn, are dependent on assumptions of the extent of clearance and 
rehabilitation. More new street layouts, requiring more extensive 
street and utility construction, are likely to occur in clearance than 
in rehabilitation areas, where the existing street patterns, of necessity, 
will be retained, with perhaps only some modifications to divert 
through traffic. 

Appropriate city departments and sometimes land developers can 
provide guidance to the LPA regarding new construction or ex- 
pected reconstruction of streets and utilities; the quantities (in 
terms of linear feet, etc.) which may be required; and tentative 
costs. In some instances it may be possible to develop cost esti- 
mates on a per acre basis, if the estimator has had sufficient 
experience in using this basis. In other cases, the LPA may desire 
to check cost estimates with engineering firms or contractors. 

Preliminary assumptions on other types of expected eligible 
project improvements, as wholly or partly project costs, may usually 
be made in consultation with other local public officials. Private 
firms, such as planning, engineering, and architectural consultants, 
particularly those in regular contact with the city or the LPA, 
may also be helpful, These sources may supply estimates of re- 
quirements based on the intensity of contemplated uses in the 
project area, as well as the probable costs of the needed facilities. 
They may also be able to provide information which will be 
useful in estimating the portion of the cost of the improvements 
which may be allocated to the project. 

Where local capital improvement and capital budget programs 
have been set up, some improvements and their anticipated costs 
may already have been projected and these will be available at 
the offices of the local planning body or the appropriate operating 
departments. 


In part, the conditions described above under “Survey and Plan- 
ning Application” also hold true for the Final Project Report, but 
a much sounder basis for cost estimates will be available at this 
stage. Specific proposals for project improvements, demolition, and 
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clearance will have been developed, even though their precise scope 
and character may not have been established. The LPA will have 
developed sufficient information on project improvements—which 
may be in the form of maps, sketches, cross-sections, or other 
illustrative or descriptive material—to provide a basis for reason- 
ably accurate cost estimates. The location and extent of demolition 
and clearance will have been sufficiently identified to permit cost 
estimates based on an evaluation of the number and character of 
structures involved. 

Because lack of complete data and definite conclusions on design 
and similar factors affecting cost is inherent in the Final Project 
Report, the LPA is not expected to develop cost estimates to the 
degree of accuracy required in the project execution stage. Hence, 
time should not be wasted in unnecessary details and refinements. 
For example, detailed materials and cost breakdowns for street work 
would serve no useful purpose when quantities based on lineal or 
area estimates and lump-sum unit prices based on local practices 
will suffice. It also would be pointless to be concerned with rela- 
tively minor variables, such as whether a sewer would be 10 or 
12 inches in size or whether the cost might be $4.00 or $4.50 per 
lineal foot, when the data for determining the answer are not 
available and will not be available until contract plans are prepared. 

The objective is to develop estimates of the cost of proposed 
project improvements, demolition, and clearance in the Final 
Project Report. These estimates should be sufficiently accurate 
to (1) support sound and reasonable budgetary amounts estab- 
lished for this work and (2) eliminate, or at least minimize, the 
need for budget and contract amendments when the work is carried 


out. 


At the time of submission of the Final Project Report, the scope 
and character of project improvements, demolition, and clearance 
may still be of a preliminary nature. Definitive cost estimates for 
such work cannot be made until the contract documents, including 
detailed plans and specifications, are prepared for bidding and 
execution. 

The estimator, therefore, is not expected to produce a cost 
estimate from the contractor’s point of view. The data essential 
for such estimates are not available and would involve knowledge 
of future local conditions; availability of labor, materials, and 
equipment; overhead and other costs, including items which only 
the contractor himself could estimate on the basis of contract 
drawings and specifications. 

The estimator should apply his best judgment and experience 


to develop estimates which meet the objective of reasonably sound 
preliminary estimates from the viewpoint of known costs for simi- 
lar work in the general locality of the project. His estimates 
must be supported by information on types of units, quantities, 
and unit-prices used for estimating purposes. Information as to 
quantities need only be sufficient to establish that the estimates 
are sound and reasonable, in terms of the proposals as then de- 
veloped; it need not include details and refinements which would 
have no useful purpose or validity at this stage. 


The large increase in construction costs during recent years and 
the continuing but presently reduced rate of increase are factors 
well recognized in cost estimating today and must be considered 
in the urban renewal program, where project execution schedules 
usually extend several years beyond the initial application date. 

One of the widely used construction and building cost indexes 
is published weekly in Engineering News-Record, which also occa- 
sionally publishes a cost index review and indexes for various 
cities. These indexes are helpful in estimating and considering 
the probable rate of future change in construction costs. Any 
index must, of course, be used with proper consideration for the 
effect of local conditions and other circumstances not included in 
an average index figure. 

Although it is impossible to predict accurately the rate and 
amount of future change in costs, authoritative sources agree that 
the upward trend is likely to continue. This condition must be 
considered in estimating project execution costs, particularly for 
long-term projects. A recent Engineering News-Record construction 
cost index shows an increase of 2.3 percent during 1961. It was 
also shown that construction cost increases in the largest U.S. cities 
during that year varied from no change in some cities to over 6 
percent in others. It appears that 5 to 10 percent should be 
added to known current costs of construction to cover an allow- 
ance for probable increase in costs for similar project construction 
work to be done two or more years in the future. 

The percentage of any allowance made for this purpose must 
be clearly shown in the data submitted in support of the cost 
estimates. 


During the execution stage of an urban renewal project, the LPA 
is required to submit contract plans and specifications for each 
project improvement or site preparation contract to be financed 
with project funds. The LPA is also required to submit its 
engineers’ final cost estimates for this work. This estimate of cost 
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of the work to be performed under the proposed contract must be 
broken down, itemized, and prepared so accurately that it may 
be used reasonably as a basis for determining the acceptability of 
bids. 

Since contract plans and specifications are then completed, the 
itemized breakdown should be based on a take-off of quantities of 
each item of work, priced on the basis of costs then prevailing in 
the area for the types of work involved. 

To arrive at the estimated amount of any proposed contracts 
involving demolition and site clearance, it is necessary to estimate 
also the value of the salvable materials specified to become the 
property of the contractor. 
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data for 
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purposes 


THIS IS A 


The comprehensive publications program of 
the Urban Renewal Administration consists 
of four parts: 


URBAN RENEWAL MANUAL— Oficial Fed- 
eral policies and requirements essential to 
implement the Federal urban renewal law. 
Intended for persons responsible for various 
phases of local renewal programs. Available 
on a subscription basis from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


TECHNICAL GUIDE—Advice and_ recom- 
mended procedures for carrying out local 
urban renewal programs. Intended primarily 
for professional, technical, and administra- 
tive staffs at all levels of government; con- 
sultants; and others actively engaged in the 
urban renewal process. NOTE: Specific ex- 
amples, cited as exhibits in Technical Guides, are 
by way of illustration only. Appropriate modtfica- 
tions may be necessary to make them applicable to 
other situations. Available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL BULLETIN—Primarily help- 
ful informational and experience reports, 
directed to various urban renewal audiences 
or combinations of audiences, depending on 
the subject material. Most will be designed 
for the nonprofessional concerned with or 
involved in the urban renewal process. 
Available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL NOTES—A bimonthly 
digest pointing to good techniques and un- 
usual local approaches and success, and in- 
cluding summaries of pertinent URA pro- 
gram developments and publications. Arti- 
cles will be brief paragraphs, often noting 
source of further information. Serves as a 
fact and idea exchange for technicians and 
. alike. Available free from the Urban 

enewal Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C., if you ask to be put on the mailing 
list. 


All the last three of these publications are 
issued as a part of the Urban Renewal 
Service authorized by the Housing Act of 
1954 to provide guidance for communities 
Carrying out urban renewal activities. 


This Technical Guide for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Price 10 cents. 


USING CENSUS DATA FOR URBAN RENEWAL PURPOSES 


Using the data 

Block data 

Enumeration district data 
Census tract data 


Appraisal of data 


The 1960 Census of Housing has produced a great amount 
of factual data which could prove of inestimable value to 
Local Public Agencies, Planning Commissions, and other 
local governmental agencies and officials. 


A statement describing the types of data and their signifi- 
cance has been prepared by Daniel B. Rathbun, Chief of 
the Housing Division of the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This’statement is reprinted here for 
the information and guidance of local officials engaged in 
urban renewal activities. 


Census Data may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., or from any Field Office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Increasing urbanization is producing some of the most criti- 
cal problems of our time. A scarcity of objective data on 
small segments of municipalities makes the already difficult 
position of public officials even more trying. The 1960 
Census of Housing presents facts on city segments that can 


using the data 


block data 


be helpful in studying some urban problems. The follow- 
ing paragraphs describe briefly the types of information on 
small areas that are available through the Bureau of the 
Census, and suggest purposes which the material might 


serve. 


Local officials are frequently unfamiliar with the wealth of 
housing data on small areas within the community. No 
doubt, much of this is due to the newness of these data, 
most of which were collected in 1950 and 1960 only. Yet 
these data are of great value in the study of urban problems, 
since they provide information about small identifiable por- 
tions of cities. They can help pinpoint overcrowding, blight, 
unusual property taxes, condition of living accommodations, 
racial composition, and other pertinent facts, all of which 
are helpful in making constructive judgments on alternative 


courses of action. 


Obviously, certain census figures “age” rapidly. Some facts 
become ancient history in six months. On the other hand, 
in relatively stable areas, 1960 data may still be useful in 
1969. In all locations, study of the changes that occurred 
from 1950 to 1960 may yield valuable clues to their cur- 
rent character. And even if rapid post-1960 change has 
occurred, the 1960 data may, nevertheless, provide very 
useful benchmarks. 


The smallest land area for which reports are available is 
for blocks, in all cities with a population of 50,000 or more, 
and in those smaller cities which paid the extra costs in- 
volved in processing block data. ‘There are 421 block reports 
on 736,000 individual blocks in 467 cities.2 These provide 
a capsule description of important economic characteristics 
of the housing units and inhabitants within blocks in these 


' Sources of 1960 Census data on larger areas include Volume I, Series HC(1), 
States and Small Areas (detailed data for each standard metropolitan statistical area 
and its constituent parts; each urbanized area, places of 1,000 inhabitants or more, 
and county; and the rural farm and rural nonfarm parts of each county); Volume 
II, Series HC(2), Metropolitan Housing (cross-tabulations of housing and household 
characteristics for each of the 192 standard metropolitan statistical areas, with sepa- 
rate reports for each of 135 places of 100,000 inhabitants or more); Volume IV, 
Series HC(4), Components of Inventory Change, and Volume V, Residential Financing 
(data for each of 17 selected standard metropolitan statistical areas); and Volume 
VII, Housing of Senior Citizens (cross-tabulations of housing and household char- 
acteristics of units occupied by persons 60 years old and over for selected standard 
metropolitan statistical areas. ‘Tabulations for each of the places of 100,00 inhab- 
itants or more may be ordered). 

? The cost of reports for individual cities ranges from 20 cents for the smallest 
places to $3.00 for New York City’s five boroughs. 


cities, as well as data on average number of rooms, condi- 
tion, value, and plumbing facilities in the structures.. Other 
data include the amount of contract rent, population of 
individual blocks, extent of overcrowding (persons per room), 
and color of occupants. 


These data may be used in the study of many civic problems. 
For example, block statistics offer a means of preliminary 
identification of urban renewal areas from the standpoint 
of condition of housing in a verifiable manner acceptable 
to Federal agencies. Data on the size, condition, and plumb- 
ing facilities of units offer one way of singling out blocks in 
need of renewal effort. Information on overcrowding (per- 
sons per room), average number of rooms per unit, and rent 
or value or both may be used in developing a more detailed 
picture. | 


These same data may also be useful in assessing the dimen- 
sions of a given code enforcement program. Supplemented 
with the population figures for blocks, the data on housing 
units are helpful in measuring the need for schools, efficiency 
of existing distributions of law enforcement officers, or 
reasonableness of current patterns of welfare expenditures. 


Information helpful in coping with the problems produced 
by population shifts is also found in these reports. Detailed 
knowledge of the way in which the housing supply is being 
used helps, of course, in analyzing the impact of the influx 
or exodus of people. Some effects of suburbanization on the 
older sections of the city are found by simply comparing 
1950 and 1960 value data. Are values “slipping” or are 
the older sections “holding their own’? What is the probable 
future of these older sections? 


The comparability and impact of property taxes in different 
sections of the city may be examined by contrasting value-tax 
ratios in different areas. Rough real property—personal 
property ratios may be developed for properties in various 
value brackets from block data. 


Other data also offer a quick way of checking on the need 
for additional housing for low-income families. The num- 
ber and kind of vacancies in low-rental categories are 
relevant here. From data on condition and plumbing and 
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enumeration 
district data 


census tract 
data 


overcrowding, a useful independent appraisal of the need 
for public housing can be developed.’ 


If data on individual blocks are not available or if larger 
areas are satisfactory, one can use information on “enumera- 
tion districts,” the area covered by a single census enu- 
merator. These districts vary in size from a single block 
to perhaps 10 blocks in sparsely settled towns, and contain 
an average of 200 to 300 housing units. Most areas are 
small enough so that they are substantially homogenous, 
and, like block statistics, the housing data provide summary 
quantitative measures of the characteristics of the area. In 
addition, a limited number of facts on the inhabitants are 
presented, such as age, color, and number of children 


under 18. 


Tabulations for the 270,000 enumeration districts covering 
the entire United States are not published. However, 
photocopies of these tables and maps of the areas are avail- 
able. ‘Tables cost $13.50 per 100,000 inhabitants or fewer, 
with a minimum order of $67.50. Maps are available at a 
cost of $1.50 for places with fewer than 25,000 inhabitants, 
$2.50 for each place of 25,000 to 50,000 inhabitants, and 
$4.00 for the first 100,000 inhabitants and $2.50 for each 
additional 100,000 inhabitants of larger places. 


Next in size are census tracts, reasonably small divisions of 
large cities, and metropolitan areas. ‘Tract boundaries were 
designed to achieve some uniformity of housing and popu- 
lation characteristics, and established with the intention of 
being maintained from census to census. The average tract 
has about 4,000 residents.‘ 


Housing and population data for individual tracts are pub- 
lished in census tract reports for each of 180 metropolitan 
areas. More owner and property characteristics are pre- 
sented for tracts than for blocks and enumeration districts, 
so that more thorough analysis of the tract is possible. In 
addition to the items available for blocks and enumeration 
districts, occupation, income, place of work, year moved into 


$ Special tabulations on “substandard” rental housing units in 139 individual cities 
(U.S. Census of Housing: 1960, Special Reports for Local Housing Authorities, Series HC(S1)) 
provide detailed data on the housing condition of low-income families. 

* Costs per report range from 30 cents for small areas to $6.25 for New York City. 


unit, and education of residents are among the many items 
presented; year built, sewage disposal, and source of water 
in nonurban portions of the areas are among the additional 
housing items. 


Supplementary unpublished data on tracts are available in 
special table PH-2 at $3.75 per 100 tracts. The table shows 
population data on farm-nonfarm residence of the rural pop- 
ulation, place of residence in 1955, characteristics of persons 
14 years old and over who are not in the labor force, per- 
sons employed in farm occupations, and _ places of work. 
Housing data are shown for farm-nonfarm residence by 
tenure of rural housing units, year moved into unit for 
owner-occupied units, trailers, source of water, and sewage 
disposal, as well as the year in which the structure was built.° 


Thus, these data enable one to assemble a documented pic- 
ture of the people in any specific tract; their age, income, 
color, and length of residence; and to study such factors as 
the composition of residential structures by examining age, 
condition, plumbing facilities, crowding (persons per room), 
and type of structure. Presentation of detailed housing and 
population data in one report facilitates joint analysis of 
population and housing characteristics. For example, by 
preparing separate tabulations it is possible to obtain a 
detailed picture of housing occupied by nonwhites.°® 


Of basic importance for those who use census figures is an 
appraisal of these data. The complete-count data were col- 
lected by unbiased enumerators; sample questionnaires left 
with every fourth household were completed by the respond- 
ents. After supervisors had reviewed and corrected the 
work of enumerators, all answers were subjected to clerical 
and mechanical editing and then tabulated on electronic 
computers. In addition to offering economies of scale and 


> An unpublished special table PH-1 is available upon order at a cost of $3.50 per 
100 areas for minor civil divisions and similar areas in the untracted portion of the 
United States. The data in this table include tenure, condition and plumbing, 
number of rooms, number of persons, persons per room, and population (and value 
and rent for areas located in cities of 50,000 or more). ‘These may be ordered 
from Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, or from any 
Field Office of the Department of Commerce. 

6 Special census tract tabulations designed to meet the specific analytical needs of 
users may be purchased from the Bureau of the Census. For example, a set of 
tables for individual census tracts prepared for the city of Providence shows condi- 
tion of housing unit by nativity, occupation, and age of occupants, and income of 


household by place of work. 


appraisal of data 
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speeding publication, these computers reduced processing 
errors. Thus, the figures were checked and rechecked and 
then tabulated on a near-error-free basis. Those wishing to 
examine census procedures carefully will find the remarks 
on field and processing procedures and the measures of 
sampling variability appearing in each report helpful. A 
statement on procedures is also now available’ and pub- 
lication of the results of comprehensive evaluation studies is 
scheduled for completion later this year. 


Without doubt the census programs are subject to limita- 
tions not found in sharply focused, locally directed surveys. 
Census programs reflect the advice of representatives of all 
major social and vocational groups, and are also designed 
to cast light on national as well as local problems. As a 
result, some unique problems of a specific city may be 
slighted. At the same time, civic officials should not under- 
estimate the substantial advantages of the census data, 
advantages which locally collected data cannot match. 
Among them are the availability of well-trained enumerators 
in all sections of the United States, scientific sampling tech- 
niques, the latest in data processing procedures, nationwide 
comparability, and, very important, public acceptance. 
Certainly, officials should not be unaware of this vast body 
of inexpensive readily-available data. 


™ U.S. Censuses of Population and Housing, 1960: Principal Data Collection Forms and Pro- 
cedures. Washington, D.C., 1961. Available from Superintendent of Documents, 


U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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THIS IS A 


The comprehensive publications program of 
the Urban Renewal Administration consists 
of four parts: 


URBAN RENEWAL MANUAL— Oficial Fed- 
eral policies and requirements essential to 
implement the Federal urban renewal law. 
Intended for persons responsible for various 
phases of local renewal programs. Available 
on a subscription basis from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


TECHNICAL GUIDE—Advice and _ recam- 
mended procedures for carrying out local 
urban renewal programs. Intended primarily 
for professional, technical, and administra- 
tive staffs at all levels of government; con- 
sultants; and others actively engaged in the 
urban renewal process. NOTE: Specific ex- 
amples, cited as exhibits in Technical Gutdes, are 
by way of illustration only. Appropriate modifica- 
trons may be necessary to make them applicable to 
other sttuations. Available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL BULLETIN—Primarily help- 
ful informational and experience reports, 
directed to various urban renewal audiences 
or combinations of audiences, depending on 
the subject material. Most will be designed 
for the nonprofessional concerned with or 
involved in the urban renewal process. 
Available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL NOTES—A _ bimonthly 
digest pointing to good techniques and un- 
usual local approaches and success, and in- 
cluding summaries of pertinent URA pro- 
gram developments and publications. Arti- 
cles will be brief paragraphs, often noting 
source of further information. Serves as a 
fact and idea exchange for technicians and 
novices alike. Available free from the Urban 
Renewal Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C., if you ask to be put on the mailing list. 


All the last three of these publications are 
issued as a part of the Urban Renewal 
Service authorized by the Housing Act of 
1954 to provide guidance for communities 
carrying out urban renewal activities. 


This Technical Guide for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing — Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Price 10 cents. 
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DEMOLITION AND CLEARANCE PRACTICES 


Investigation and planning 
Contract requirements 
Termination of utility services 
Salvage of materials 

Protection against vandalism 
Grading and filling 

Removal of paving and sidewalks 


Separation of costs 


A study of Local Public Agency practices indicates that all 
demolition jobs cannot be accomplished in the same way, 
and that standards applicable for all urban renewal projects, 
therefore, cannot be established. 


Different practices result in varying rates of progress and 


varying demolition costs. Emphasis on salvage of materials 


is not always supported by actual savings in final cost. Lack 
of coordination with land acquisition and relocation has 
sometimes caused delays and vandalism. Untended and 
neglected properties will result in the creation of a public 
nuisance. But improvement in LPA practices, with a con- 
sequent increase in efficiency and reduction in costs, is often 


possible. 


The purpose of this Guide is to point the way to such im- 
provement and to emphasize that the principal objective of 


all demolition and clearance activities is to clear a site as 


promptly as possible at the most reasonable cost, with due 
regard for public safety. 


Generally, it is preferable to undertake investigation and 
planning of demolition and site clearance in the project 
“execution” stage. But under some conditions it may be 
advisable to start this work earlier, as part of the survey 
and planning activities. 


Prepared by Project Planning and Engineering Branch, Division of Technical 
Standards, Urban Renewal Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 
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contract 
requirements 


Demolition and site clearance always should be preceded 
by a special study to determine the best applicable methods. 
The study should include a detailed cost analysis and de- 
velopment of a feasible plan for accomplishing the work. 


The plan should take into consideration the location, num- 
ber, type, and condition of structures, and the value of 
salvable materials. It should relate to the schedule of all 
other site operations. This planning work may be directed 
either by an LPA staff member or by a consultant with 
special knowledge and experience in demolition. 


Coordination and Timing. Successful planning and coordina- 
tion with land acquisition and disposition, property man- 
agement, relocation, and site improvement activities will 


‘require special attention to the order and timing of demoli- 


tion and site clearance. ‘This is essential to avoid delays, 
insure orderly and expeditious completion of the project, 
and gain all possible savings in cost. 


Contract or Force Account. As a general rule, the contract 
method of execution will prove to be the most desirable. 
Force account work as a project expenditure is acceptable 
to the Housing and Home Finance Agency only under cir- 
cumstances warranting the use of that method. If the LPA 
has the required supervisory experience, organization, equip- 
ment, and storage and marketing facilities, force account 
work may be the most economical and desirable method. 
But large demolition jobs involving chiefly masonry struc- 
tures are usually best done by contract. 


If competent contractors experienced in wrecking work are 
available, the LPA will profit by letting contracts for dem- 
olition of relatively large areas with many structures. 


Sometimes, however, the sale of individual one-story frame 
buildings to non-professional wreckers interested in sal- 
vaged materials has proved both successful and economical. 


In the demolition contract, the LPA usually will include: 
(1) map of the location, parcel number, and street number 
of each parcel of property containing structures to be de- 
molished; 

(2) description of each structure to be demolished, with the 
type of construction, dimensions of first-floor area, and num- 
ber of stories; and 

(3) schedule of the anticipated order of release of structures 
to the contractor. 


Whenever the length of time cannot reasonably be estimated 
because property acquisition has to be delayed, or for other 


reasons, completion time should be a fixed period after the 
release to the contractor of the last structure included in 
the contract. 


HHFA Form H-673, Guide Form of Contract Documents for 
Demolition and Site Clearance, may be used in the planning and 
preparation of specifications, drawings, and other documents. 
Copies may be obtained from HHFA Regional Offices. 


Competition in Bidding. Compliance with legal requirements 
for bid advertising usually will not by itself provide ade- 
quate bidding competition among qualified contractors. 
Contacts with contractors’ associations and other sources are 
encouraged to publicize the proposed bidding as widely as 
possible, and to notify all interested contractors. Notifica- 
tion of proposed bidding should be as wide as possible. 


Water, gas, and electric services should be disconnected im- 
mediately after the property is vacated. Pipes should be 
capped when necessary to prevent loss or damage. Sani- 
tary sewer lines should be plugged to prevent storm water 
and debris from entering the collection system during dem- 
olition. 


The extent of salvage operations should be based on care- 
ful planning. Salvage planning decisions are best made by 
comparing the actual net profit from the sale of salvaged 
materials with the savings in time that result from curtail- 
ing or eliminating separate salvage operations. If there is 
no separate salvage operation, the reduction of administra- 
tive and overhead costs, earlier completion of project im- 
provements, and earlier sale of cleared land often will make 
it possible to start the ultimate redevelopment sooner. 


The best results usually will be obtained by contracts which 
turn over the building and its contents to the demolition 
contractor for disposal of all material as the contractor sees 
fit, the contract price reflecting the value of the materials 
considered salvable by the contractor. 


Materials of Special Value. Salvage.of equipment such as 
plumbing fixtures in advance of demolition has not generally 
shown any saving when all costs are compared. However, 
in some very large operations it may be desirable to con- 
tract separately for the sale and removal of such materials. 
If the quantity and value of the materials are sufficient to 
interest junk dealers in separate contracts satisfactory to the 
LPA, such salvage operations in advance of demolition may 
prove profitable. This would be likely where buildings 


termination of 
utility services 


salvage of 


materials 


protection 
against vandalism 


grading and 
filling 


contain substantial quantities of marketable salvable mate- 
rials, usually metal materials such as plumbing, heating, and 
electrical equipment, piping, and sash weights, all of which 
readily can be removed in advance of structural demolition 


without delaying site clearance. 


The best protection against vandalism is prompt demolition. 
While barricading or boarding up of vacant buildings be- 
fore wrecking normally is not economically justified, it may 
be required by local ordinances, or may be considered nec- 


essary as a safety measure. 


Boarding up is generally unsatisfactory because it is impos- 
sible, at reasonable cost, to secure vacant buildings com- 
pletely against trespassers and vandals. It may be better 
to remove doors, window sashes, and any fixtures worth 
salvaging, and to leave the building open, depending on 
available property protection from the police. 


Partially vacant buildings often present the greatest prob- 
lem of vandalism and trespass. These problems are all 
closely related to LPA property management, maintenance, 
and relocation. 


Every effort should be made to relocate all occupants of 
multiple-family structures promptly. Problems created by 
partially vacant buildings can thus be minimized. 


Usually, grading and filling will be limited to that necessary 
to leave the sites of the demolished structures in a clean, safe 


condition, free from ponding. 


Only rough grading should be required normally, to grade 
levels of the original ground elevations at sidewalks, alleys, 
and buildings. Perishable materials—debris, brush, and 
weeds—as well as all other demolished materials not used 
for site filling should be removed from project sites. Erec- 
tion of barricades to prevent unauthorized dumping on the 
site is often necessary. 


Demolition Below Ground Level. Masonry footings, and area- 
way and basement walls are best removed to about one foot 
below the rough grade elevation—unless future excavation 
will be required for new structures in the same area. When 
additional excavation is planned, it is more economical to 
leave all such removal for redevelopment contractors 
equipped for general excavation work. 


Underground metal tanks should be removed and the areas 
filled. Basement slabs should be broken up to permit 


drainage. Septic tanks, cesspools, wells, and masonry cis- 
terns should be broken open and filled with earth or suit- 
able demolished masonry materials. Special precautions 
may be required by local health and safety codes. 


Filling of Basements. Although basements provide a disposal 
area for demolished materials, it is generally not economi- 
cal to fill basements where subsequent project improvements 
or redevelopment operations will involve excavation. Hence 
it is often advisable to fence unfilled basements when city 
codes do not require that they be filled. Nevertheless, 
temporary filling of basements by the demolition contractor 
(but not with compacted or consolidated fills) for disposal 
of demolished materials may sometimes be more economi- 
cal than loading, hauling, and off-site dumping; final dis- 
posal of the materials often can be made—at less expense— 
by the future construction contractor while he is excavating 
for new buildings. 


Permanent Fills. Final compacted or consolidated fills are not 
recommended if new structures are to be built over the base- 
ments of demolished buildings. Such fills would increase 
the cost of later necessary excavation. Basements in dem- 
olition sites to be redeveloped as open areas such as parks 
and playgrounds, however, may be permanently filled with 
suitable demolished masonry to a plane six to twelve inches 
below existing grade. Here, placement methods designed 
to provide sufficient consolidation of the fills should be used 
to prevent any objectionable settling. 


When a large quantity of permanent basement or other fill- 
ing is required and when enough demolished masonry is 
available in the project area, satisfactory fill can be ob- 
tained by crushing the masonry to the size and gradation 
necessary for a properly consolidated fill. On one project 
site considerable saving in cost was obtained through the 
use of a nearby crushing and screening plant at which large 
quantities of demolished masonry (principally brick) could 
be properly treated. 


Materials and methods for permanent fill must meet the 
project design requirements and applicable local regulations. 
Design requirements may vary according to the purpose 
and depths of the fill, and the character of the soil sup- 
porting it. A fill to support one-story structures obviously 
will require different treatment from that on which multiple- 
story structures are to be built. 


Some demolished materials suitable for fill are unsatisfac- 
tory for building foundations if the fill has been made solely 
by dumping from trucks. Such materials, spread in layers 
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of designed thickness and mechanically compacted, can pro- 
vide satisfactory foundation support for low structures. But 
specially designed foundations will be required for multiple- 
story or other heavily loaded structures. 


removal of paving 
and sidewalks 


separation 
of costs 


Where a project includes substantial removal of street paving, 
curbs, gutters, and sidewalks, such work normally is done 
in connection with construction of streets, pavements, sewer 
and water lines, and similar project improvements. The 
most common economical approach is to include pavement 
removal work in contracts for new pavement. Paving con- 
tractors usually have the special equipment and experience 
for such removal work and can save time and money for 
the LPA by coordinating the two operations. 


Sometimes it is not feasible to postpone removal of existing 
streets and public improvements—for example, when aban- 
doned street facilities have to be removed on tracts proposed 
for early disposition and redevelopment. This justifies a 
separate contract for clearance work. 


The urban renewal project accounting system maintained 
by the LPA requires that demolition and site ctearance 
costs be separated from project improvement costs; there- 
fore, such costs must be separated in bids and contracts in- 


volving both types of work. 
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THIS IS A 


The comprehensive publications program of 
the Urban Renewal Administration consists 
of four parts: 


URBAN RENEWAL MANUAL— Oficial Fed- 
eral policies and requirements essential to 
implement the Federal urban renewal law. 
Intended for persons responsible for various 
phases of local renewal programs. Available 
on a subscription basis from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


TECHNICAL GUIDE—Advice and _ recom- 
mended procedures for carrying out local 
urban renewal programs. Intended primarily 
for professional, technical, and administra- 
tive staffs at all levels of government; con- 
sultants; and others actively engaged in the 
urban renewal process. NOTE: Specific ex- 
amples, cited as exhibits in Technical Guides, are 
by way of illustration only. Appropriate modifica- 
tions may be necessary to make them applicable to 
other situations. Available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL BULLETIN—Primarily help- 
ful informational and experience reports, 
directed to various urban renewal audiences 
or combinations of audiences, depending on 
the subject material. Most will be designed 
for the nonprofessional concerned with or 
involved in the urban renewal process. 
Available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 


URBAN RENEWAL NOTES—A _ bimonthly 
digest pointing to good techniques and un- 
usual local approaches and success, and in- 
cluding summaries of pertinent URA pro- 
gram developments and publications. Arti- 
cles will be brief paragraphs, often noting 
source of further information. Serves as a 
fact and idea exchange for technicians and 
novices alike. Available free from the Urban 
Renewal Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C., if you ask to be put on the mailing list. 


All the last three of these publications are 
issued as a part of the Urban Renewal 
Service authorized by the Housing Act of 
1954 to provide guidance for communities 
carrying out urban renewal activities. 


This Technical Guide for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wesh- 
ington 25, D.C. Price 15 cents. 


CONDITION OF HOUSING UNITS BY SIZE OF PLACE 


At the request of the Urban Renewal Administration, the Bureau 
| of the Census has made a special tabulation of the condition and 
plumbing facilities of housing units by size of place. These data cover 
i places ranging from 1,000 to 1,000,000 or more inhabitants. Separate 
. tables have been prepared for each of the 50 States and for the District 
} of Columbia. 
| There are also three summary tables for the entire United States: 
Table A shows the number of units by condition and plumbing 
facilities, by size of place;* 
| Table B shows percentage distributions by size of place; 
| Table C shows percentage distributions by condition of units. 
The three summary tables also include data for housing units located 
outside of places having more than 1,000 population—mostly rural 
areas and small towns. ‘These figures were derived by subtracting the 
number of housing units in all places over 1,000 from the U.S. totals. 

These tabulations can be useful in planning and in urban renewal 
operations, to compare the condition of housing in a particular com- 
munity with the condition of housing in other States or in groups of 
other sizes. 

Percentage distributions by size of place for any State may be 
readily determined by any user. This can be done by obtaining the 
State totals of housing units according to their condition from the 1960 
Census of Housing (final) report, HC(1), State and Small Areas, for 
the State concerned. Information on number of housing ynits in rural 
areas and small towns may be computed by subtracting the totals for 
places with more than 1,000 population from the State totals. 

Other relationships will be of interest to various users of the data. 
Undoubtedly the geographic patterns from State to State will differ 
significantly from the U.S. totals, and warrant further study. | 

It should be noted that the introductory statements in the Census 
of Housing point out that the information on plumbing facilities ap- 
peared as self-enumeration items on the Advance Census Report. 
Condition of the dwelling unit, however, was determined by the enu- 
merator on the basis of his observation; the respondent was not ques- 
tioned about the condition of his living quarters. Although detailed 
oral and written instructions and visual aids were provided to the 
enumerator, it was not possible to achieve uniform results in applying 
the criteria for determining the condition of a unit. 

The 1960 category ‘“‘dilapidated,”’ is considered comparable with 
the 1950 category “dilapidated,” and the 1960 categories of “sound” 


*These data were earlier reported by the Census Bureau in the Advance Reports, Housing - 
Characteristics, HC(A2)—1, June 1962. 


and “deteriorating” combined are comparable with the 1950 category 
“not dilapidated.” It is possible, however, that the change in cate- 
gories introduced an element of difference between the 1960 and 1950 
Statistics. 

Inspection of the U.S. summary tables will disclose a number of 
interesting relationships that users of this Guide may wish to compute 
for one or more States in which they have an interest. For example, 
nearly half of the dilapidated units in the United States are outside of 
places with more than 1,000 population, although only 31 percent of 
all housing units are so located. Also, about 60 percent of the units 


in both the sound and deteriorating categories that are outside of 


places with more than 1,000 population, lack some plumbing facilities, 
even though the sound and deteriorating categories contain only 25 
percent of the units with all plumbing facilities. Undoubtedly these 
relationships reflect the heavy weighting of rural units in the group 
outside of the over-1,000 places. Within the various size groupings of 
places over 1,000, the proportion of total units in a dilapidated condi- 
tion is relatively smaller in places over 25,000 than in places between 
1,000 and 25,000. 

Less than 10 percent of all the dilapidated units are in places with 
more than 500,000 population, and less than 25 percent are in places 
over 50,000. In the major metropolitan cities (those over 1,000,000), 
dilapidated housing units comprise less than 2.5 percent of the total 
housing stock, and nearly 87 percent of the units in these cities are 
rated as sound. 

The condition of housing in places between 25,000 and 100,000 
is generally somewhat better than in places between 100,000 and 
1,000,000. Below 25,000 there is a distinct increase in the proportion 
of dilapidated units, and below 10,000 there is an increase in the per- 


' centage of deteriorating units. 


The proportion of sound and deteriorating units that lack only hot 
water is about 1 percent in all places over 2,500. However, outside 
of places over 1,000, the units lacking plumbing facilities in sound and 
deteriorating categories are more than triple the number of dilapidated 
units. 


REVISED TABLE --- URA Technical Guide No, 13, Condition of Housing Units by Size 


of Place 


The table for Virginia on Page 15 is in error. 


table for the Virginia table in your copy of this publication. 


Please substitute the attached revised 


VIRGINIA 
1,000,000 
inhabit 500,000 to | 250,000to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500 000 250,000 100,000 50,000 25 ,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
De. iccnmenal 87, 555 191, 338 105, 042 36, 783 74, 741 68, 052 . 35, 288 
Sound: 
ees ee nines ies. |... cicnctnulacctincemecec|cocccscutsele 69, 397 156, 398 88, 285 24, 140 57, 337 49, 352 23, 213 
Lacking only hot water. ..... 2.2...) 02-2- 2+. | oo en cenn- 841 2, 153 920 715 773 606 3, 930 
- Lacking other plumbing facilities... -.....).....--..--.-|---.-.-..-.- 2, 692 4, 989 2, 612 1, 885 854 4, 132 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing OCIOR ino nceceralancinnincsk- 7,322 14, 367 6, 636 3, 202 6, 144 4, 947 2,778 
peop ie we 1 2 830 5 443 2 147 2, 4156 3, 276 4, 282 ae 
Lacking other plum MORIN. Sand beleeskiddnons dlewssuncnehs ‘ ; , : , 
Dilapid ated : ee 3, 456 5, 752 3,079 3, 680 3, 660 4, 137 2, 665 


1960 CENSUS OF HOUSING CONDITION AND PLUMBING FACILITIES OF 
HOUSING UNITS BY SIZE OF PLACE 


Table A—United States Totals 


1,000,000 | 500,000 250,000 100,000 50,000 25,000 10,000 2,500 1,000 Outside 
U.S. | inhabit- to to to to to to to to of places 
total ants or 1,000,000 500,000 250,000 100,000 50,000 25,000 10 ,000 2,500 over 1,000 
more 
All WRUIRG. 5 5cccciisc, 58, 318, 279 | 6, 110, 260 | 3, 762,935 | 3,640,068 | 3,841,311 | 4,453,225 | 4,730,055 | 5,490,410 | 5,690, 291 | 2, 426,688 | 18, 173,054 
BRT IIEE 282 REM METAL Be, 47, 350, 756 | 5,291,471 | 3, 163, 568 | 3,039, 744 | 3,213,076 | 3, 887,302 | 4,090,627 | 4,655,427 | 4,606,938 | 1,872, 560 | 13, 530,043 
we all plumbing facili- 
43, 149, 521 | 5,037, 640 | 2, 962,649 | 2,870,432 | 3,047,917 | 3, 734,775 | 3,930,460 | 4,470,323 | 4,335,638 | 1, 700,448 | 11,059, 239 
Locking only hot ‘water... 492, 198 16, 652 23, 297 18, 433 31, 713 28, 250 29, 170 36, 749 49, 296 
a other plumbing 172,112 | 2,470, 804 
i thip sab aeiadiaiey stp . 3,709, 037 237, 179 177, 622 150, 879 133, 446 124, 277 130, 997 148, 355 222, 004 
Deteriorating... ......2....... 8, 075, 676 667, 837 476, 154 464, 673 487, 127 437, 722 483, 394 579, 707 799, 883 410,923 | 3, 268, 256 
wis all plumbing facili- 
4, 577, 584 535, 501 340, 598 329, 543 350, 348 318, 928 351, 488 415, 660 538, 206 250, 536 | 1, 146, 776 
Lacking only hot water.. 341, 975 11, 136 24, 160 20, 912 32, 027 25, 175 24, 506 31, 377 43, 310 
Lacking other plumbing 160, 387 | 2, 121, 480 
S| RR ees. 3, 156, 117 121, 200 111, 396 114, 218 104, 752 93, 619 107, 400 132, 670 218, 367 
NIE oo on ok ccnceccccs 2, 891, 865 150, 952 123, 213 135, 651 141, 108 128, 201 156, 034 255, 276 283,470 | 143,205 | 1,374,755 


Table B—Percentage Distribution of U.S. Totals by Size of Place* 


1,000,000 | 500,000 250,000 100,000 50,000 25,000 10,000 2,500 1,000 Outside 
U.S. | inhabit- to to to to to to to to | of 
total ants or { 1,000,000 | 500,000 250,000 100,000 50,000 25,000 10,000 2,500 | over 1,000 
more 
All units... 100. 00 10. 48 6. 45 6. 24 6. 59 7. 64 8.11 9. 41 9. 76 4.16 31. 16 
Sound 100. 00 11.17 6.68] 6.42 6. 79 8. 21 8. 64 9. 83 9. 73 3.97 28. 56 
With all plumbing facilities__.______- 100. 00 11. 67 6. 87 6. 65 7. 06 8. 66 9.11 10. 36 10. 05 3. 94 25. 63 
Lacking only hot water-_- 100. 00 3. 38 4.73 3. 74 6. 44 5. 74 5. 93 7.47 10. 01 } 4. 10 58.81 
Lacking other plumbing facilities ____ 100. 00 6. 39 4.79 4. 07 3. 60 3. 35 3. 53 4.00 5. 98 ; 
Deteriorating. 100. 00 8.27 5. 90 5. 76 6. 03 5. 42 5. 99 7.18 9. 90 5. 09 40. 46 
With all plumbing facilities___....._- 100. 00 11. 70 7.44 7.20 7. 65 6. 97 7. 68 9. 08 11. 76 5.47 25. 05 
Lacking only hot water. 100. 00 3. 26 7. 06 6. 12 9. 36 7. 36 7.17 9. 18 12. 66 \ 4.58 60. 65 
Lacking other plumbing facilities___- 100. 00 3. 84 3. 53 3. 62 3. 32 2. 97 3. 40 4.20 6. 92 , 
Dilapidated 100. 00 5. 22 4. 26 4.69 | 4. 88 4. 43 5. 39 8. 83 9. 80 4.95 47. 54 


“Components may not add to 100,00 percent. 


Table C—Percentage Distribution of U.S. Totals by Condition of Unit* 


1,000,000 | 500,000 | 250,000 | 100,000 | 50,000 25,000 10,000 : 2,500 1,000 | Outside 
U.S. | inhabit- to to to to to to to to _| of places 
total ants or | 1,000,000 | 500,000 | 250,000 | 100,000 | 50,000 | 25,000 10,000 2,500 | over 1,000 
more 
All units.... 100.00 | 100.00] 100.00] 100.00; 100.00] 100.00; 100.00| 100.00} 100.00} 100.00 100. 00 
Sound 81. 19 86. 60 84. 07 83. 51 83. 65 87. 29 86. 48 84. 79 80. 96 77.16 74. 45 
With all plumbing facilities SSRN ae 73. 99 82. 45 78. 73 78. 86 79. 35 83. 87 83. 10 81. 42 76. 19 70. 07 6U. 30 
Lacking only hot water . 84 - 62 -§1 . 83 . 63 . 62 . 67 . 87 } 7.09 13. 59 
Lacking other plumbing facilities___- 6. 36 3. rH 4.72 4.14 3. 47 2. 79 2.77 2. 70 3. 90 ‘ : 
Deteriorating 13. 85 10. 93 12. 65 12. 76 12. 68 9. 83 10. 22 10. 56 14. 06 16. 93 17. 98 
With ali plumbing facilities 7.84 8.76} 9.05 9.05 9.12 7.16 7.43 7.87 9.46| 10.32 6.31 
Lacking only hot water. . 59 -18 . 64 . 57 . 83 . 57 . 52 . 57 . 76 } 6. 61 11. 67 
Lacking other plumbing facilities____ 5. 41 1. 98 2. 96 3. 14 2. 73 2. 10 2. 27 2. 42 3. 84 . . 
Dilapidated. 4. 96 2. 47 3. 27 3.73 3. 67 2. 88 3. 30 4. 65 4.98 5. 90 | 7. 56 


*Components may not add to 100.00 because of rounding. 
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STATE TOTALS 


ALABAMA 
1,000,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500,000 250 ,000 100,000 50,000 25 ,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
All units E 109, 151 101, 821 57, 722 78, 780 61, 023 114, 839 34, 812 
Sound: | 
4 74, 495 69, 660 42, 321 50, 180 43, 303 73, 871 19, 771 
ee ae, 1, 304 948 381| ‘1, 068 712 1, 378 Ss 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. - 4, 341 3, 288 1, 937 5, 369 2, 867 7,173 
Deteriorating: 
With all ‘plumbing f — ‘ a 11, 182 12, 566 5, 339 6, 628 4,614 9, 982 2, 770 ' 
ee ye ais 7413 6790 3, 162 7, 443 4, 106 10,415 |} 4,761 
— ot 8, 734 7, 170 3, 959 7, 133 4, 765 10, 620 3, 676 | 
. 
ALASKA 
1,000,000 
inhabit- {| 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500,000 250 ,000 100,000 50,000 25 ,000 0,000 2,500 
more 
All units 14, 538 4, 832 9, 747 7, 299 
und: 
With all plumbing facilities 11, 195 3, 066 7, 130 3, 323 
Lacking only hot water 12 8 11 } 685 
ns err ether plumbing facilities 443 249 378 
ete 
With all arian hime ae. 1, 653 625 1, 196 944 
pee only hot wa 17 12 17 } 928 
Lacking other aban facilities... ...- ‘i 351 186 385 
Dilapidat , 867 686 630 1, 419 
ARIZONA 
1,000,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25 ,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100,000 50,000 25,000 0,000 2,500 
more 
All units a 143, 072 69, 048 11, 422 37, 530 41, 504 16, 550 
Sound: j 
With all plumbing facilities ‘ 122, 440 8 YS SS eae 9, 684 29, 200 26, 921 10, 933 Aq 
g only hot water 498 269 20 122 266 \ 746 / 
= Lacking other plumbing facilities... - i 2,015 1, 033 136 773 1,171 ‘| 
eteriorat 
With all plumbing facilities 10, 540 EE Sisids axpessiacesetinie 784 4, 069 6, 497 2, 276 
Lacking only hot water 622 269 13 209 471 } 950 
pidated other plumbing facilities. 2, 554 1, 052 99 1,077 1, 745 
Dilapidat 4, 403 2, 196 686 2, 080 4, 433 1, 645 
ARKANSAS 
1,000 ,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500,000 250 ,000 100,000 50.000 25 ,000 0,000 2,500 
more . 
All units | - ie 37, 044 37,372 35, 052 59, 970 82, 274 32, 369 
Sound: 
With all plumbing facilities 28, 913 28, 009 21, 774 38, 162 49, 070 17, 669 
Lacking only hot water 146 111 264 545 712 \ 3 006 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. . 1,618 1, 209 1, 938 2, 816 4, 487 . 
ee OEE ‘ 
With all plumbing facilities 3, 401 3, 926 4,417 5, 807° 9, 619 3, 579 
Lacking only hot water 170 249 306 551 911 } 4. 362 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. 1, 246 1,877 2, 873 4, 837 8, 194 ; 
Dilapidat . 3, 480 


ae ae 


STATE TOTALS—CONTINUED 


CALIFORNIA 
1,000,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to | 50,900 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50,000 25 ,000 0,000. 2,500 
more 
Be i cidsdisinthcsitiitariciin i 936, 202 502, 818 274, 760 448, 215 633, 321 633, 928 520, 021 320, 008 98, 806 
Sound: 
With all plumbing facilities. .........._. 831, 917 427, 721 243, 080 397, 244 583, 067 584, 416 462, 136 260, 032 76, 285 
Lacking only hot water. 653 405 172 224 412 469 505 546 \ 2 324 
Lacking other plumbing facilities... ___- 26, 091 31, 324 7,172 8, 645 7, 788 7,711 5, 832 6, 054 7 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing ‘acilities 53, 884 23, 318 16, 836 28, 288 30, 332 29, 879 34, 959 34, 398 12, 217 
Lacking only hot water...............-- 262 99 77 125 123 204 329 523 \ 1. 937 
Lacking other plumbing facilities_-__.__- 10, 632 11, 860 3, 242 5, 710 4,001 3, 232 4, 027 4, 869 . 
SPs i ci acidiicnseddnecdnnenndudinnsie 12, 763 8, 091 4,181 7,979 7, 598 8, 017 12, 233 13, 586 6, 043, 
COLORADO 
1,000,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000to | 100,000 to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50,000 25 ,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
GR iiittietnniatinndscdincna 174, 124 52, 578 52, 281 57, 064 54,178 23, 106 
Sound: , | 
With all plumbing facilities_ ssetiinauii 143, 336 40, 893 46, 155 50, 436 41, 396 16, 652 
Lacking only hot water_.-_-.----- . 144 70 59 81 120 \ 1, 272 
Lacking other plumbing facilities-.-.---- liccntensdimen 2, 483 1, 291 1,141 1, 833 ’ 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities. BL OE linoadnticninas 5, 256 3, 339 3, 426 6, 270 3, 063 
Lacking only hot water... si 44 57 41 39 144 } 1. 066 
Lacking other plumbing facilities-_---~--_- 5, 368 1, 725 772 766 1, 726 ’ 
BR | REE Se RE I: SEMAN ee, FT 2, 665 aia 2, 094 624 1, 175 2, 689 1, 053 
CONNECTICUT 
1,000,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000to | 100,000 to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 -| 500,000 250 ,000 100,000 50,000 25 ,000 10,000 2 500 
more 
Be I iva ied cntadindien 195, 190 129, 206 167, 166 49, 435 40, 485. 16, 828 
Sound: 
With all plumbing facilities........-....)............ lisi cca 153, 730 114, 359 147, 844 41, 863 294 13, 574 
ee SS EDEN Takao EIS OE ES 2, 087 865 1, 248 440 618 } 937 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. ....-..|.......-----]-----.------ 9, 060 3, 240 2, 973 1, 033 1, 103 
Deteriorating: pe 
With all plumbing facilities. ............}........-.-- 18, 724 6, 535 9, 672 3, 602 4, 099 1,313 
pS EESTI, CS TETES ‘ 1, 470 598 767 398 496 } 572 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. ~.-...-- 4, 504 1, 519 1, 331 492 734 
0” FE eS ee 5, 615 2, 090 3, 331 1, 607 1,141 432 
DELAWARE 
1,000,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 ,000 500,000 250 ,000 100,000 50,000 25 ,000 10,000 2,500 
more | 
ie I oes eiiccendeaidennn wn theeivitalmesil 33, 171 3, 263 12, 944 8, 402 
Sound: 
be Bg ens mmr ereEMne, rear re ee eee ye 2 ee 2, 790 10, 160 6, 241 
Lacking only hot water. IEEE Neca ge Se > | 3 161 652 
Me csone other plumbing facilities. ......|.........--- a, RES PUNE, Mente mme one NE 2 73 778 
eteriorating: ’ 
With all plumbing facilities_ seer ee 4,179 222 662 638 
Leste oeker pocenbtns Woliitles< 2. or 543 30 P| os 
eoxmne other niumibineg Shollities. ... ... <b nc eke cds lacwecccccconlecosccuaeces 
Dilapidated - . ‘ EE Sitticnnnes 125 626 337 
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STATE TOTALS—CONTINUED 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1,000 ,000 
abit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2.500 to 1,000 to 
pers 1,000,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50,000 25,000 0,000 2,500 
more 
All units pa ceecoenaceesoce a 262, 639 | hat ath c sei amma eetuadecinatnsh gather agatteiiearian heriterinct aie Ee OA EP OOS OSD 2OSTSSS | OSOSCOODEOHOS 
und: 
With all plumbing Secilition i lila cco me amuribel 223, 107 |..----------|------------|------------|------------]------------]------------]--222222222. 
Lacking only hot wate a 195 |.-----------|------------ ---- nae 
Lacking other piumbtng facilities_-.-.---- 14, 913 --|------------|------------]------------ --- pals velista 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities. ...........-}------------ 16, 758 |------------|------------ ---- efaeecnsceennGleccsecsaceie 
Eee Only hot We0ei soe ec. ns |- ~~ 2 69 |------------|------------|------------]----- dC! ee 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. -_----|------------ 4, 056 Spe nanan as adind iednne scalatel tated tetera 
IRAE I RES EES 3, 541 ~|------------|------------]------------]------------ | - 22 ---ee fee 
FLORIDA 
1,000 ,000 
inhabit- 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2.500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500 ,000 250,000 100 ,000 d 25 ,000 10,000 500 
more 
SSSR 214, 942 148, 853 166, 738 162, 281 158, 048 227, 158 67, 253 
ound: 
With all plumbing facilities. 169, 391 112, 833 144, 813 132, 695 127, 601 178, 399 46, 877 
Lacking only hot water. 4, 989 2, 701 1, 775 3, 228 3, 345 5, 4.572 
me rer other plumbing facilities. -.---- 4 ‘ 6, 729 5, 624 » 237 3, 646 . 7, 059 ’ 
eterioratin 

With all Tohambing — OO RR OES: ER pe 2 14, 614 11, 215 7, 468 9, 547 , 983 12, 880 4, 506 
Lacking only hot water. ---- 2 5, 471 4, 040 2, 443 2, 971 3, 213 4, 754 5. 673 
Lacking other aaaneenae facilities. ....-- 4, 666 5, 202 3, 233 , 4,277 7, 878 ’ 

Dilapidated--_..- 9, 082 7, 238 3, 769 6, 141 , 423 10, 944 5, 625 
GEORGIA 
1,000 ,000 : 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000to | 100,000 to | 50,000 to 25 000 to 10,000 to 2.500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50 ,000 25 ,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
ERG 154, 177 82, 106 60, 962 47, 169 109, 812 131, 327 60, 180 
Sound: 
With all plumbing facilities 114, 876 56, 664 37, 487 34, 114 73, 567 81, 249 33, 668 
Lacking only hot water- = si , 180 1, 741 1, 418 515 1, 747 , 466 6. 571 
"= Perro other plumbing facilities _-_- ---_- 4,780 2, 131 2, 197 1, 418 , 585 7, 662 ’ 
e 
With all Sleenbins facilities = 12, 845 8, 204 6, 401 , 065 8, 515 11, 257 5, 004 
pom only hot water. 2, 451 2. 205 2, 163 741 4, 2, 546 \ 8. 072 
ree toa other plumbing facilities. ...... 6, 461 4, 448 4.940 2, 495 7,726 11, 928 ' 
Dilapidated_..._--.-- 11, 584 6, 623 6, 356 3, 821 10, 822 14, 219 6, 775 
HAWAII 
1,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000to | 100,000 to | 50,000 to 25 ,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500,000 250 ,000 100,000 50,000 25 ,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
RR AR aed TE ldcwcancesss cae 13, 227 10, 014 13, 183 9, 165 
Sound: 
With all plumbing facilities. ............]............ ‘ SESS ee (eee area 10, 608 8, 810 6, 935 4, 855 
Lacking only hot water- eee ES EE SES CURT 444 151 423 914 
Lacking other plumbing facilities_--._.- Sen sin 314 72 236 
Deteriorating: 

With all plambing —— 9, 041 ; 943 425 2, 078 1, 003 
Lacking only hot wate ‘ 834 ‘ 303 83 621 1. 531 
Lackin _ other plumbing facilities. .... S| |= 162 85 748 } é 

Dilapidated-_.. 6,174 |- ve 453 388 2, 142 862 
6 
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STATE TOTALS—CONTINUED 


: IDAHO 
1,000 000 
inhabit- | 500,000to | 250,000 to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 ,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50,000 25 ,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
AD URITR. no oon hncicce seco wedcc 5 cccec| écocu's an tiie fei crete einstellen mesa aaa et 32, 553 37, 342 35, 341 19, 313 
Sound: 
With all plumbing — le coe ere 6 co gsc. wus fem ss dp we cel ecco 26, 326 30, 850 27, 851 13. 783 
LMG GHEY TDG WEBER 6 ono mo ccc e eee lowncecncdcwcébicccbdeanneaeleubensoetceude sans 32 64 54 908 
Lacking other pianband Ppcsities. . - .. 3) cen nos falesse eee eee io an boar cc 1, 145 1,065 983 
Deteriorating: 
Wiser Orn Seuene Mies. . | cc hd ccageeaebaeeeceabes ecuanecunaae mG 3,312 3, 601 3, 896 2, 819 
Fn GR kn Se MEmemmres name. GS ET UNO Pe 29 19 51 761 
Laekine other plumbing facilities... ......).-.2...266 il ccccccedweendbeuceuneascataeousecenun ane 850 623 809 
PTO oe nce cece cow cece nce n ce |ncncwws cose femme gaeeniee ee dneiek canes 859 1,120 1, 697 1, 042 
ILLINOIS 
1,000,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 ,000 500 ,000 250 , 100 ,000 : 25 ,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
Te aia ual eS See Oe ees 76, 778 267,915 277, 418 336, 567 342, 919 132, 905 
Sound: 
With all plumbing — TD GASSES ON CGR GO bins cccnciceusbietésiuiegess 61, 802 223. 629 234, 938 297, 839 274, 161 94, 604 
Lacking only hot w + Ry aes CORI SNe 340 1, 391 1, 193 1, 384 3, 584 9. 735 
Lacking other wah wok facilities. ...... Sg Marc SESE eee 3, 628 9.012 9, 244 7,347 12, 419 : 
Deteriorating: : 
With all plumbing —" Niielddiacaieiniacnéd Oe | | BRE 0.) See Cees 6. 118 18, 181 18, 403 17, 279 27, 688 12, 850 
Lacking only hot water............._--- 8 CEE SUIS hem 207 1. 589 1, 089 1, 195 2, 644 8 487 
Lacking other mecha eon facilities. ....-- een! Sen OR 2, 325 7, 016 5. 894 5, 247 10, 346 ’ 
SP ickwccncdebiececdetetwceecasaccs CG Sener ee: SS eee 2, 357 7, 097 6, 657 6, 276 12, 077 7, 229 
INDIANA 
1,000, 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 ,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100,000 j 25,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
DTD WIN og ied cn eceonsecwcccac~sosecekwnehescume espe 158, 729 229, 535 65, 603 130, 520 131, 726 153, 807 70, 667 
Sound: 
We seen Oe Be BIO, 0.5 5. ecnicslocsncctiucceclaeneaeueane 121, 256 186, 388 46, 514 99, 193 103, 109 117, 385 52, 144 
Lacking only hot water- PERE Syemiagec ons eS ii 784 , 296 564 839 910 1, 562 5. 208 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. --....|.........-.-|----.------- 7, 785 8, 031 4, 016 5, 169 5, 101 7, : 
Deteriorating: | 
With all plumbing ggg isin diitsnen iced clinch capi haaeiaeaeaia ons 15, 062 20, 455 6, 891 14, 057 12, 658 14, 070 6, 310 
TA GE HN NI i ooo nc nin ce aoe cn cl inccssccciiunlouaceeen 974 1, 427 560 758 723 1, 084 4. 208 
Lacking other wr Re BOCUMRIES . « . cocielancvtncscecslaneanneneee 6, 819 5, 117 3, 672 4, 162 4, 061 6, 182 ’ 
Dilapidated Lit csadenentodwcbbucapmsaos naisawiwacisasuiewe anil 6, 049 6, 821 , 6, 342 5, 164 5, 868 2, 797 
IOWA 
1,000 ,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500 ,000 50,000 100,000 f 25 ,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
MO nt Beige Sr as ae owt 71, 756 144, 287 70, 952 55, 589 131, 820 72, 719 
Sound: 
Wits alk miei Bentiisies.. |... ...... on fo cnccccccuctaneuceseeeee 53, 000 113, 015 53, 897 43, 374 99, 108 52, 371 
PN eB | Ee Anne Nee eee 113 946 284 291 1, 061 5.715 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. -.....|....._..--- ia Nak eccloichlbcntas ilies 4, 074 8, 006 3, 616 2, 569 6, 700 . 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities... ..-......2.)..2.0..:..:. Lh See Pen 7, 425 11, 526 7, 574 5, 042 14, 233 7, 606 
Se a... sain waibiiwemmnmanenen EL Ret ae eee 227 613 364 313 926 4. 196 
Lacking other plumbing facilities- ~~ ~~ sacs wee faimasmakdiedbaneataiemaicaiaalin 3, 553 5, 421 2, 822 2, 016 5, 184 ° 
Dilapidated_-_--- ses 5 « 3, 364 4, 760 2, 395 1, 4, 608 2, 831 
7 
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KANSAS 
1,000,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2.500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100,000 50,000 25,000 10,000 2.500 
more : 
All units 88, 478 80, 537 44, 581 112, 718 92, 956 55, 581 
Sound: 
With all plumbing facilities 72, = 59, nh , 36, = 88, — 73, ame 39, 598 
Lacking only hot water a 
. oa other miumbine Seollities..;.. -....|....-...-8.-]....-.-.-.<: 2, 623 3, 829 1, 470 3, 432 2, 251 1, 854 
e 
With all  eanibitaie maniiies i. 8, 750 9, 475 3, 877 12, 860 11, 484 9, 250 
Lacking ed acti 5 bing faciliti 2 036 3, 188 1 087 2 o11 2, 193 2, 139 
other plum 0.t.+k-~ , , ’ ’ 
Dilapidated a ; 2, 626 4,109 , 463 4,315 3, 512 2, 740 
KENTUCKY 
1,000,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500,000 250 000 100,000 50,000 25 ,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
All units 128, 238 40, 546 55, 325 55, 393 103, 829 49, 579 
Sound: | 
With all plumbing facilities 96, 242 27, 822 40, 129 41, 292 73, 392 31, 722 
g only hot water 367 52 334 419 878 } 4. 907 
Lacking other plumbing facilities... _.- mo 7, 842 2, 368 3, 026 2, 203 6, 123 , 
Deteri orating: 
With all plomibiee facilities. 12; 353 5, 205 4,727 4, 502 9, 668 4,106 
Lacking only hot water. 427 120 470 364 812 5. 218 
Lacking other piumbine facilities. ...... 6, 067 1,792 3, 030 2, 661 6, 312 ‘ 
Dilapi 4, 940 3, 187 3, 609 3, 952 ; 3, 626 
LOUISIANA 
1,000,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2.500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500,000 250,000 100,000 50,000 25,000 10,000 2.500 
more 
All units 202, 632 99, 976 36, 026 44, 107 91, 141 105, 498 41, 060 
und: 
With all plumbing facilities 142, 764 73, 908 25, 356 31, 295 61, 545 64, 347 22, 490 
Lacking only hot water- , 238 1, 231 362 701 , 850 2, 417 4. 608 
- Poss nasi other plumbing facilities. ..-...- - 5, 849 4, 463 1, 574 1, 876 4,186 6, 376 , 
_De rating: 
With all plumbing facilities 21, 824 8, 509 2, 692 3, 707 8, 614 10, 924 3, 732 
fookios only hot water- 5, 337 |... 1,412 327 642 1, 662 2, 061 5. 761 
Lacking other plumbing facilities... .. 7, 461 5, 088 2, 684 2, 738 4, 876 8, 997 . 
Dilapi 14, 159 5, 365 3, 031 3, 148 , 408 10, 376 4, 469 
MAINE 
1,000,000 | 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000to | 100,000 to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2.500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500,000 250 000 100 000 50,000 25 000 10,000 2,500 
more 
All units. . 26, 289 25, 245 53, 883 57, 730 25, 353 
Sound: 
With all — facilities............. ‘i iba 20, 401 18, 471 41, 831 39, 844 18, 029 
Lacking only hot water ‘ 102 249 755 412 3. 050 
pore a other plumbing facilities. -.-....- cin 2, 283 2, 071 3, 232 4, 875 . 
Deteriorating: 
With all Slumbing ev 2, 358 2, 442 4, 276 5, 900 1, 823 
Lacking only hot w 91 226 333 355 1. 501 
aaening other plumbing facilities....... + . 498 1, 052 1, 988 3, 109 : 
Dilapidated 556 734 1, 468 3, 235 950 
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MARYLAND 
1,000 ,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 ,000 500,000 250,000 100 ,000 50 000 25,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
All units - 290, 078 é 73, 821 60, 259 101, 911 53, 597 27, 145 
Sound: 
With all plumbing — 241,615 71, 260 51, 907 91, 327 45, 567 19, 198 
Lacking only hot wat 842 51 160 468 226 
Lacking other plumbing facilities...” 2, 981 215 1, 222 2, 304 1, 591 1, 047 
Deteriorating: 
With 4ll plumbing facilities oie _ ee 1,277 4, 298 4, 097 3, 374 2, 984 
Lacking only hot water. , 200 12 164 258 170 1 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. --_-_- at 2,010 160 1, 054 1, 604 1, 121 » 638 
Dilapidated SRR RRR 846 1, 454 1, 853 ; 1,378 
MASSACHUSETTS 
1,000 ,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500 ,000 250 000 100,000 50,000 25,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
All units 238, 845 189, 732 354, 489 291, 222 134, 718 71, 007 46, 326 
ound: 
With all plumbing facilities.............).....-....é. 174, 935 144, 192 291, 702 250, 259 115, 963 58, 254 36, 614 
Lacking only hot water. 1, 621 7,173 , 350 2, 627 , 392 1,000 3. 448 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. .....- 14, 696 8,779 13, 938 5, q 2, 947 , 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities............- 27, 100 17, 748 27,121 21, 232 9, 180 5, 558 3, 801 
Lacking only hot water--_...-.......---- 1, 539 3, 163 2, 801 1, 457 730 476 1.518 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. --~.._- 9, 695 3, 133 5, 537 2, 916 1,772 1, 057 : 
PR act kdicw in dbedtnencccncccdnentalsncnonsenee ' 5, 544 , 040 6, 754 2, 316 1, 715 945 
MICHIGAN 
1,000 ,000 
inhabit- | 500,000to | 250,000 to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25 ,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 ,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50,000 25,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
All apite... c..5.... 553, 106 191, 831 250, 224 212, 469 181, 526 180, 141 92, 434 
Sound: 
With all plumbing facilities_..........-- 464, 740 a 159, 637 217, 445 188, 899 151, 959 142, 401 69, 077 
Lacking only hot water- ri: @ am 359 634 455 688 1, 381 5. 624 
Lacking other plumbing facilities----_-_.- 12, 305 pial iilitidaid ainssaibiiel 6, 000 5, 600 4,318 4, 830 6, 319 ’ 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities_...........- 53, 967 18, 740 17, 582 13, 449 15, 405 17, 471 10, 002 
Lacking only hot water. nae 433 615 344 622 1,130 4.012 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. .....- 6, 388 2, 898 3, 337 1, 804 3, 472 4,915 . 
Dilapidated_......._-- 14, 558 3, 837 5, 011 3, 200 4, 549 6, 524 3,719 
MINNESOTA 
1,000,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25 ,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50 ,000 : 10,000 2,500 
more 
All units.....- 273, 202 36, 567 12, 352 68, 327 131, 708 129, 590 72, 065 
Sound: | 
With all plumbing ieeilities 2 216, 455 27, 125 11, 892 61, 394 112, 663 102, 722 50, 853 
Lacking only hot wate ‘ 435 77 3 93 533 909 6, 472 
si laces other sneha facilities. _..... ae 17, 229 2, 916 92 1, 879 4, 806 7, 597 
eteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities 21, 227 3, 350 223 2, 847 7, 674 9, 543 6, 999 
Se il ot | amt] | owe] oame] asp fem 
other plum NB Sci ; ’ ’ ° 
Dilapidated . 8, 086 962 80 1,319 2; 954 3,797 3, 061 


STATE TOTALS—CONTINUED 


MISSISSIPPI 
1,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50,000 25 ,000 0,000 2,500 
more 
Te RRR 42,780 |__- 77, 362 52, 387 75, 793 35, 590 
Sound: 
With all plumbing facilities ~ 33, 546 per 48, 164 31, 269 45, 197 19, 264 
g only hot water- ‘ 430 752 717 , 4. 747 
Lacking other plumbing facilities - - ---_-- s. s. ig De Siatadsusouen 2, 658 3, 192 5, 752 , 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing feciiities............)...-.......3 : 4, 328 8, 926 , 443 6, 827 2, 659 
Lacking only hot water. 398 1, 085 639 942 
Lacking other plumbing facilities --.-___- 1, 558 6, 015 5,012 7,720 5, 295 
SS RRS 0 Kk Rae ia 1, 292 9, 762 6,115 8, 3, 625 
MISSOURI 
1,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25 000 to 10,000 to 2.500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500,000 250,000 100,000 50,000 25 ,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
PD SRR OS 262. 977 ER 99, 686 61, 603 127, 718 180, 592 73, 850 
Sound: 
With all plumbing facilities i 181, 204 kan sooocwe 80, 240 52, 475 107, 169 133, 643 50, 071 
Lacking only hot water. a 4,316 255 oe 474 118 791 2, 153 6. 815 
Lacking other plumbing facilities... --_- : SE aaa 4,194 1, 505 4, 006 8, 727 : 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities 24, 324 18, 582 8, 462 4, 182 7,301 16, 259 6, 696 
Lacking only hot water. ‘i , 609 ES 412 163 641 1, 906 6. 169 
Lacking other plumbing facilities... 16, 443 SS SSS ane 3, 009 1, 235 3,411 9, 608 ° 
Dilapidate 11, 538 Se eae 2, 895 1, 925 4,399 8, 296 4,099 
MONTANA 
1,000,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to | 50,000 to 25 ,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 ,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100,000 50,000 25,000 0,000 2,500 
more 
All units_. 36, 226 21, 644 23, 173 33, 120 20, 952 
Sound: 
EEE TES BEE ER | SS EE eee 27, 671 15, 568 18, 335 25, 020 14, 319 
Lacking only hot water- acid 12 8 17 33 1. 233 
EE EE SOE | ES Ses See 1, 627 2, 084 1, 296 1, 601 . 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities. cadens 4,027 2, 354 2, 108 3. 884 2, 839 
EEE SESE EER TE ENG | SEE RS EEE 14 13 24 44 981 
at ES OS | ER ER 1, 536 868 594 1,172 
Dilapidated_. -u cunts 1, 339 749 799 1, 361 1, 580 
\ 
i 
NEBRASKA 
1,000,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to} 
ants or 1,000,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100,000 j j 10,000 500 
more 
pine ey ae Ee a eee 0 97, 276 DUT fedmndmnmaiuie 8, 656 42, 793 52, 178 37, 831 
Sound: 
ee ee NN iad beens da lec nancksndblowdedacsecs~ 78, 014 PT Beseieowicuaices 7.009 34, 915 41,153 28, 330 
Lacking only hot water- 202 See: 13 160 216 
Lacking other plumbing facilities.......|_........... 4, 485 —...... 328 1,475 1,916 2, 166 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities 8, 527 5, 817 805 3, 833 5, 567 4,313 
Lacking only hot water oe 265 88 20 180° 154 
Lacking other plumbing facilities__... - 2,975 1, 286 228 960 1,429 1, 702 
Dilapidated_--- , 808 1, 435 253 1, 270 1, 743 1, 230 
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NEVADA 
inh bi 
abit- 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to 50,000 to 25 000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500 ,000 250,000 100 ,000 50 ,000 , 250 
more 
All units... hi hiscliibieettccnei lipase ieee 42,391 |- 5, 623 
Sourvith all plumbing facilities 
plumbing ; - as a 36, 345 
Lacking only hot water 90 +o 
Lacking other plumbing facilities ‘ 1,972 |_- 182 
Deteriorating: 
Wee Oe ns TREEIINE....... == sie iahnc ncn cnccclendecuuaudnalbucidbessaccibbocsseun. ou 2, 351 644 
Lacking only hot water. ae Sa 
Lacking other plumbing facilities 708 |. 166 
Dilapidated.. . 896 227 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1,000,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500,000 250,000 100,000 50,000 2,500 
more 
DE CIN i 5 iid dviwwcctins 28, 867 29, 230 15, 779 
Sound: 
With all plumbing facilities._..........- 23, 141 , 926 11, 071 
Lacking only hot water. sii 657 170 989 
Lacking other plumbing facilities... -- 695 765 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities 2, 593 2, 767 2, 253 
Lacking only hot water-_- 471 199 629 
Lacking other plumbing facilities - - ~~~ 440 481 
Dilapidated 870 922 837 
NEW JERSEY 
1,000,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25 000 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 ,000 500,000 250 ,000 100,000 50,000 2,500 
more 
All units 226, 743 155, 443 235, 097 344, 344 52, 303 
Sound: 
With all plumbing facilities 159, 653 122, 144 208, 314 302, 734 267, 44, 027 
Lacking only hot water , 1, 165 787 3, 286 2, 2, 026 
Lacking other plumbing facilities ---.-_- 9, 184 5, 100 3, 736 6, 651 5, 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities..........- 31, 402 16, 702 15, 467 20, 012 18, 3, 531 
Lacking only hot water 1, 023 1, 397 1, 1, 182 
Lacking other plumbing facilities----_- 8, 617 3, 424 2, 356 3, 681 2, ° 
Dilapidated 11, 741 5, 885 3, 801 6, 583 6, 1, 537 
NEW MEXICO 
1,000,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 ,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50,000 2,500 
more 
All units_- 76, 727 46, 985 11, 295 
Sound: 
With all plumbing facilities ‘ 64, 366 37, 322 6, 347 
Lacking only hot water 180 109 1, 111 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. __- 2,695 |. iu 1,021 
Deteriorating: ' 
With all plumbing facilities ‘ 4, 205 ‘ 4,727 1, 588 
Lacking only hot water. jn --- 47 171 1, 511 
Lacking other plumbing facilities _-___- 2, 162 1,516 
Dilapidated -- 3, 072 : 2, 119 738 
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NEW YORK 
1,000 ,000 
inhabit- 100,000 to | 50,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or ; 100,000 25,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
me wits... ..... 2, 757, 420 244, 274 223, 369 396, 393 315, 255 130, 949 
Sound: 
With all plumbing facilities._......_- 2, 230, 117 196, 585 193, 686 350, 245 266, 446 105, 304 
Lacking only hot water- 10, 312 1, 136 425 1, 1, 647 5. 736 
Lacking other plumbing facilities 106, 129 8, 432 4, 986 5, 743 7, 036 ‘ 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities 270, 672 24, 127 15, 710 26, 942 27, 199 12, 623 
Lacking only hot water 6, 542 1, 099 525 | 1, 196 1, 237 3 160 
Lacking other plumbing facilities 53, 116 5, 492 2, 492 3, 531 4, : 
Dilapidated 80, 532 7,403 5, 545 7, 507 7, 681 4, 126 
NORTH CAROLINA 
1,000 ,000 . 
inhabit- 100,000 to | 50,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 250 ,000 100 ,000 25 ,000 10 ,000 2,500 
more 
All units_- 131, 653 89, 634 101, 681 126, 730 76, 779 
Sound: 
With all plumbing facilities......_. 102, 095 67, 414 69, 312 82, 214 48, 809 
Lacking only hot water , 094 1,015 2, 200 2, 461 7 453 
Lacking other plumbing facilities.......}_.-...--___- 3, 009 2, 493 4, 563 7,614 : 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities 10, 580 9, 222 8, 831 11, 341 6, 423 
Lacking only hot water- 3, 907 1, 443 2, 570 2, 654 7 814 
Lacking other plumbing facilities 3, 215 3, 043 6, 409 10, 075 , 
Dilapidated 6, 753 5, 004 7, 796 10, 371 6, 280 
NORTH DAKOTA 
1,000,000 
inhabit- 100,000 to | 50,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 250 ,000 100,000 25 ,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
All units_.....- Sie itin 10, 594 12, 852 24, 451 
ound: 
With all plumbing facilities ." 8, 775 9, 778 17, 004 
Lacking only hot water 36 76 2 639 
ne a a ieeesacianedhcdhss2-|--.--+----<- 457 922 ’ 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing — 823 1, 090 2, 004 
Lacking only hot wate 20 40 1. 622 
Lacking other ent facilities 242 544 ’ 
Dilapidated 241 402 1, 182 
1,000 ,000 
inhabit- 100,000 to | 50,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 250,000 100 ,000 25,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
AL UDINE... ....- iin. eenwste 88, 157 208, 606 338, 306 290, 277 107, 093 
ound: 
With all plumbinz — 2p ae | sie 68, 556 183, 860 289, 348 241, 406 80, 630 
Lacking only hot wate ‘ 130 335 648 945 849 
Lacking other plumbing aa aRRERRR REE 3, 154 4, 697 6, 822 8, 470 6, 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities 11, 030 13, 014 27, 192 22, 766 9, 950 
Lacking only hot water ‘ 80 215 549 689 
Lacking other plumbing facilities 1, 891 3, 264 5, 546 6, 761 atari 
3, 316 3, 221 8, 201 9, 240 4,043 


Dilapidated 
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OKLAHOMA 
imhabit- | 500,000 to 
abit- ‘ 250,000 to | 100,000 to 50,000 to 25 000 to 10,000 t 
ants or 1,000,000 500,000 250,000 100,000 50,000 25 000. yy “ome. 
r 
All units... --- stetatatel latctatatetatatstatatatel fateteietaetetetentate 208, 261 |--.--------- 19, 491 58, 266 103, 207 113; 927 51, 315 
ound: 
With all om gnaers facilities..........---|-----.--.---]------------ 106, FAR foc ncaies 15, 859 45, 820 77, 666 77, 433 32, 369 
Lacking only hot water......--.--.---------|------.-----|------.----- BN... eee 12 134 211 345 
roars tga piombting | ieee Pepper ee EE 5 MESS Si 47 1, 664 2, 393 3, 542 \ 2, 450 
Deteriora 
With all plumbing — BION, ccncecdnneisleccesohuunnaein il ee 1, 640 6, 398 12, 961 17, 939 8, 553 
EO Ne WOE io ccc ndicwess ccncccniccuus aire EEE TD 20 116 452 496 
backing other prambiie ee IE PERRRESREATS Ree 6, 906-1........canss 437 1, 337 3, 407 5, 564 } 3, 909 
Nes" teh ge ACES ARERR IDES GEIGER 75 FOE [eases ncumiend 1,051 2, 797 5, 617 8, 608 4, 034 
OREGON 
000, 
inhabit- 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to 50 ,000 to 25 000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 ,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50 ,000 25 ,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
Be iiikccctcnncenccnsncecendnnn soi o « 348, Ge fev nccucauken 16, 926 16, 273 63, 741 80, 570 25, 922 
Sound: 
With all plumbing — abides . a 117, GU8 4 nnnnsceeeee 13, 899 13, 518 50, 888 63, 995 19, 095 
Lacking only hot w onhine 5, EE SS 72 81 630 
Lacking other ots rad facilities. ..... pa 6, Be fednncondee 492 383 1, 419 2, 284 
Deteriorating: 7 . 
With all plumbing faellities shes sh ssa cane mate 1, 78 te 1, 781 1, 642 7, 732 9, 747 4, 374 
Lae Gee te WEE, 26.2. 2552. 225) 6 eco eeeeneenee ee 8 8 4 66 76 569 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. .....- “ " Ss gy RS 286 250 1,170 1, 182 
TO ai beens dccinncsnescunsns “ Sf Eee 449 476 , 394 3, 205 1, 254 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1,000 
inhabit- 500,000 to | 250,000 to 100,000 to 50,000 to 25 000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 ,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50 ,000 25 ,000 10 ,000 2 500 
more 
All units i 648, 977 196, 129 115, 512 317, 254 207, 196 420, 831 492, 644 177, 486 
ound: 
With all Loran ae — 557, 547 SE Bl cn anmaned 94, 645 267, 145 175, 195 350, 764 402, 251 132, 984 
Lacking only hot w 1, _ 2 BSE est 291 561 447 976 1, 393 \ 11. 373 
Lacking other siiebine facilities. ....-.- 12, 441 DE Blk nace 4,010 9, 855 6, 154 13, 091 18, 061 ’ 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities 55, 837 25, 398 11, 030 25, 068 16, 097 35, 325 46, 566 18, 256 
Lacking only hot water- 1, 421 DE iltas cccimintenn 220 718 330 770 | 1, 101 8, 120 
Lacking other plumbing facilities... -..-- 7,515 9, 506 2, 061 5, 749 3, 257 8, 003 10, 114 
Dilapidated 13, 012 , 209 3, 255 8, 158 5, 716 11, 902 13, 158 6, 753 
RHODE ISLAND 
1,000, 
inhabit- 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to 50,000 to 25 000 to 10 000 to 2 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 ,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50,000 25 ,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
ee eee ri re 73, 027 69, 333 40, 617 28, 458 8, 435 3, 116 
Sound: 
With all plumbing facilities.............}......._--.- rite ent 54, 633 59, 289 31, 531 22, 011 6, 793 2, 579 
Lacking only hot water a 1, 782 2, 227 1, 506 , 906 104 938 
et oon plumbing facilities. _____- BEUREER PLES SO RRR 4, 681 1, 574 1, 281 1, 536 365 
riorat 
With all plumbing facilities EE ERE OER 6, 943 ‘ 3, 180 1, 164 773 204 
Lacking only hot w aL ivdaiemhinasictbentionnecansis wo po i oa a. 48 
Lack other plombing facilities... oo). noi ceeclncemcccuceselescsuceces ss ‘ 
Dilapiantet eisai jumbing once si 2’ 102 1, 080 1, 582 664 161 47 
13 
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STATE TOTALS—CONTINUED 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


inhabit- 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 ,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50,000 25,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
Clg) ee oN Ce Ce ae os ke! ee | “hfs. Jie ace eontope 69, 773 34, 969 41, 736 95, 043 48, 963 
Sound: 
IIIS EIS ES ee 47, 192 22, 883 26, 500 60, 016 29, 685 
I go. .---|---------=-- 1, 662 647 1, 054 2, 418 4, 783 
_ Lacking “a OSE RE |S RE Ee 2, 563 1,324 , 641 4, 855 
eteriorating: 
i a a 2... ..-|-.-.-------- 5, 532 3, 610 3,279 8, 081 4,349 
Packing only hot water, —— <= 2--—---2---| -.---2-29--<|-=---------2|-2-----~----|---2-~7--->- pe + ~- aioe 7 aoe 5, 786 
acking other plumbing facilities_-_-_--_- as EEE ES ESS Ee eee ’ ’ ’ ’ 
Dilapidated BEEBE S: . ee Ne ee ee ee ce wwcl coweccccccce 6, 413 2, 852 5,015 9, 720 4, 360 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
1,000 ,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50,000 25,000 10 000 2,500 
more 
a A ec ee 19, 979 13, 323 26, 547 23, 580 18, 828 
Sound: 

EEE EEE TEE SESE | ES ES peepee 16, 875 10, 983 21, 113 16, 317 12, 644 
a sc ccaak lu db~--~-+~--|--------.-- 65 8 271 110 1. 888 
Sn a lend os -=---+|-.---------- 832 437 1,741 1,319 ‘ 

Deteriorating: 
a eo -s--|---------.-- 1, 136 1, 162 1, 964 3, 338 1,902 
ae ceccodhludhq~--~-.--|--+--------- 36 17 93 119 1. 457 
EE ER EES | Ee eee 526 391 769 1, 335 , 
ERI ES ESE FS | eS SER geen ener: 509 325 596 , 042 937 
TENNESSEE 
1,000 ,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 ,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50,000 25 ,000 0,000 2,500 
more 
eae Sa ae Oe Ree eo a ~ 151, 972 SPREE Ninscicncecocs 45, 109 102, 859 99, 517 41,979 
Sound: 
a EE Be ES eS 118, 195 gt Se es 34, 695 79, 978 66, 767 25, 776 
Ne a a ee ee? ES ee 1, 271 7. (3 aS on, 232 453 804 4. 704 
Lacking other pimmiene Mcieees. .. -...|..-..-.- Bch... 7, 208 SER Bi ciceesscrennaican nici 1, 243 3, 104 5, 534 . 
Deteriorating: 
a Ee Re: Co ee 10, 808 | 2 EES 4,601 7, 702 10, 095 3, 409 
GB EE ee eee Ci A ; 8 ER ee 293 560 964 4. 670 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. ......}........-.-- 7,515 3 SERRE SRE 1, 924 4, 794 7, 402 ’ 
| BERR en Se ae re ee ; 2D ey ee 2,121 ; 7,951 3, 420 
TEXAS 
1,000 ,000 
inhabit- | 500,000to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2.500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100,000 50,000 25,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
OM unite... sich ekees peaeind 1 >. cbaeee 717, 453 203, 886 260, 983 226, 350 199, 419 304, 952 359, 377 146, 049 
Sound: 
With all plumbing facilities... ..........|---...-.-.-- 569, 782 158, 539 205, 324 169, 742 150, 131 218, 987 240, 185 92, 039 
MGRATE GUIG TOG WHE iene sawenk oak on] ccc os 7,996 1,312 2, 098 , 882 1, 981 3, 429 4,451 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. ......|........-.-- 16, 583 6, 995 5, 270 5, 711 , 599 12, 110 15, 139 9, 768 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities... ...:...~,..-].....-...§5. 68, 161 18, 400 25, 627 22, 741 18, 524 31, 511 41, 414 17, 488 
Lacking only hot water__.............--|- ‘ei 8, 258 1, 226 2,718 2, 483 , 744 , 936 731 
Lacking other plumbing facilities.._..__|__.______._- 19, 093 6, 788 6, 476 7, 988 7,108 14, 446 21, 943 12, 566 
SPENOOG . ns. acicecinbeenesaien wie 27, 580 10, 626 13, 470 15, 803 14, 332 21, 533 31, 514 14, 188 
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STATE TOTALS—CONTINUED 


UTAH 
| 1,000 000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 ,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100,000 50,000 25 ,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
All units... ian 00cm tm wo co wisest ahaa do cease 64, 274 21, 768 9, 542 26, 144 46, 761 19, 600 
ound: 
With all plumbing facilities sae ‘ ARES, 2 ERS 52, 945 18, 094 8, 138 23, 649 39, 959 14, 479 
Lacking only hot water a 42 28 4 45 343 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. ____ PENN Sane SR ORE oe 2, 287 266 SS 338 530 
Deteriorating: 
ht i a ER ener ae 6, 611 2, 353 1,080 1, 608 4, 359 3, 182 
Lacking only hot water__........._._._- m i RSA Eee oe 22 A SE Se 8 29 } 716 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. _____- cada Sie Oe 879 474 53 158 474 
racic irntp wn se wan < nnciepiscmusnscilsespseesiciainnenien ieee nee 1, 488 540 179 383 1, 365 850 
VERMONT 
1,000, 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50,000 25,000 0,000 2,500 
more 
All units 10, 686 9, 734 27, 414 13, 179 
und: 
With all plumbing facilities. _.........../.........-.- 8, 377 7, 871 20, 884 10, 230 
LMORINE GRIT ROG WEEK... 0-2-2 connec cine) coven concdéaleccesuniaseseleiedacnantactenesdane 110 65 151 659 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. ..._-- 365 261 907 
Deteriorating: 
With all Siushdine facilities 1, 269 974 3, 497 1, 271 
Lacking only hot water 65 51 240 517 
Lacking other plumbing facilities-_-__._-~- oc sie 174 137 434 
Dilapidated 326 375 1, 301 502 
VIRGINIA 
000, 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50,000 25,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
DP I. ditiwniincnicddcndwoscccccuccusalessdsausnunselleee 87, 555 191, 338 105, 042 36, 783 74, 741 68, 052 35, 288 
Sound: 
With all plambing | meets sa oem chs criss ah ut nc 69, 397 156, 398 88, 285 24, 140 57, 337 49, 352 23, 213 
RE ee nn on cca coclanewdsnnaaeen eae eee 841 2, 153 920 715 773 606 3 930 
Lacking other «te ne IES. Co a ciloacuwnasadedabaueeee uel 2, 692 4, 989. 2, 612 1, 885 , 4,132 ; 
Deteriorating: 

With all inmbine melities ssn ss ac aes ls es a ata adn 7, 322 14, 367 6, 636 3, 202 6, 144 4, 947 2,778 
Oe nn nu mwnlusencucnsawalameceeennaennn 1,017 2, 237 1, 363 705 697 596 } 2, 702 
reve | other ciaratine EGE Ree PP Re , 5, 442 2,147 2, 456 3, 276 4, 282 

a iditiebecinadnhsendcecscccnuicascdbonssgdanal Sica conskccitac intent clas 3, 456 5, 752 3, 079 , 680 , 660 4, 137 2, 665 
WASHINGTON 
,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 ,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50,000 25 000 10,000 2,500 
more 
All units_- 215, 981 wiki jr | SSR 66, 517 90, 200 88, 640 43, 137 
und: 
With all plumbing facilities ene 176, 603 99, 999 54, 662 76, 679 70, 625 32, 963 
Lacking only hot water- 114 104 4 70 107 } 755 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. ......|.........--- 13, 887 “ 6 Gi tekencccionsa 2, 237 2, 210 1, 490 
Deteriorating: 
With all ren facilities 15, 567 “ 10, 734 6, 781 7, 8362 11,028 6, 521 
Lacking only hot water- 67 68 44 st 105 951 
Lacking other plumbing facilities. .....- OFM Vinita cintce 3, 223 1, 251 1,119 1, 223 
Dilapidated 4,949 3, 181 1, 497 2, 176 4,062 1, 947 
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STATE TOTALS—CONCLUDED. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1,000 ,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 ,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100,000 50,000 25,000 10,000 2,500 
more 
AD wnits.... 3c es dike epmsisne 75, 632 42, 861 43, 756 60, 272 48,018 
und: ; 
With all plumbing —. ET SEES ES Ee a 58, 790 35, 036 35, 210 43, 896 30, 397 
Lacking only i nn ccocccn| oopeccccancc- 71 69 303 180 3.179 
Lacking other pleenubien ETI SSS SE ER, FER 2, 198 806 1,082 2, 044 ’ 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities._............|.......-..-- cies EES Ve 9, 020 4, 755 4, 336 8, 053 6, 173 
Lacking only hot water- : ee EE EE EES Eee 99 50 179 180 4. 439 
ne I  ....|...-.------ 2, 106 593 925 2, 035 ’ 
SS REPRESS oe SE RS Bet é ie Eee , 348 1, 552 1,721 3, 884 3, 830 
WISCONSIN 
1,000 ,000 
inhabit- 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2,500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000 ,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50,000 25 ,000 0,000 2,500 
more 
All units_- 241, 587 39, 550 105, 179 144, 131 102, 636 140, 645 72, 359 
und: 
With all plumbing = 199, 236 33, 294 92, 680 116, 816 90, 279 115, 125 54, 995 
Lacking only hot wa 1,118 72 407 , 129 739 1,5 6. 095 
Lacking other plumbing facilities... _- , 468 vm 2, 765 3, 180 5, 485 2, 821 . ’ 
Deteriorating: 
With all plumbing facilities 18, 930 2, 340 6, 080 12, 478 5, 523 10, 599 5, 833 
Lacking only hot water- 670 58 263 783 451 782 3 241 
Lacking other plumbing facilities... -_--- 4, 980 663 1, 235 3, 553 1, 647 3, 168 ’ 
Dilapidated on | i 358 1, 334 3, 887 1,176 3, 140 2, 195 
WYOMING 
1,000 ,000 
inhabit- | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000to | 50,000 to 25,000 to 10,000 to 2.500 to 1,000 to 
ants or 1,000,000 500 ,000 250 ,000 100 ,000 50 ,000 25 ,000 10 ,000 2 500 
more 
All units. OS Eee 27, 605 13, 622 21, 883 9, 037 
Sound: 
With all plumbing facilities_.........--- LSS ERR: PUREE YE ree ee! 23, 104 10, 281 16, 720 7, 089 
EE EIS EE EEE ITE EE ES 12 7 28 389 
Lacking other plumbing RE SSSA EEE, EE wales 830 267 659 
Deteriorating: 
With all ‘lumbing — sith bid a/eninlnson daa eee 2, 323 2, 133 2, 826 1,035 
Lacking only hot wa ae 22 8 25 249 
Lacking other ack we facilities. .....- ie 556 279 594 
Dilapidated i. i 758 646 1,031 282 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 
May 1963 
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Reprinted from Housing- 1961 Commission on Civil Rights Report 


The Emergence of a Policy 


The Federal Government’s housing policy, until recent years, has been 
largely a response to crisis. Its seeds were sown in the urgency of 

World War I when housing near industrial sites proved inadequate 
and the Government stepped cautiously into the scene as money lender 

and house builder. It took firm root in the economic collapse of the 

thirties when the Government turned to housing as a major weapon 

to stabilize and stimulate the Nation’s economy. And it grew in the 

massive defense effort of World War II when the Government faced 

up to the problem of providing housing for workers during war and 

then for returning servicemen in peacetime. Its full potential has not 
yet been reached. That lies in the future. 


TENTATIVE BEGINNINGS 


The first fleeting expression of Federal interest in housing occurred 
in 1892, when Congress appropriated $20,000 to investigate slums in 
large citiés.1 The study provoked nothing in the way of legislation but 
it indicated an official awareness of the fact that slums did exist and did 
involve problems.” It also reflected a change—what had once been 
an essentially rural nation was now fast becoming urbanized. Three 
cities, New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, had populations in excess 
of 1 million. There were 28 cities, each with a population of over 
100,000, whereas 20 years before there had been only 14. ~ | 
Negroes were already coming to the cities in large numbers. By 
1890, 1,500,000, or one-fifth of the 7,500,000 Negroes in the United 
States lived in urban areas. By 1910, the former figure would almost 
double. As yet, however, their increasing number was-obscured by the 
rapid growth of the cities, themselves. The housing problems of 
urbanized Negroes were not yet deemed national problems worthy of - 


congressional notice. 


By 1913, Dr. George Haynes, professor of sociology at Fisk University, 
could define the outlines of the problem of residential segregation. In 
an article titled “Condition Among Negroes i in the Cities” Haynes said, 


in part: * 


_ Migration to the city is being followed by segregation into districts 
and neighborhoods within the city . . . . Thus the Negro Ghetto 
is growing up. ... [The Negroes] seek other neighborhoods, 
just as the European immigrants who are crowded into segregated 
sections of our cities seek better surroundings when they are eco- 
nomically able to secure them. But a prejudiced opposition from 
his prospective white neighbors confronts the Negro .. . . Intel- 
ligence and culture do not often discount color of skin. Professions | 
of democratic justice in the North and deeds of individual kindness 
in the South have not yet secured to Negroes the unmolested resi- 
dence in blocks with white fellow-citizens. In northern cities where 
larger liberty in some avenues obtains, the home life, the church 
life, and much of the business and community life of Negroes are 
carried on separately and apart from the common life of the whole 
people. 

In southern communities, with separate streetcar laws, separate 
places of amusement and recreation, separate hospitals and separate 
cemeteries, there is sharp cleavage between whites and. Negroes, 


living and dead. 


The first positive congressional action in the field of housing came 
during the emergency of World War I. On March 1, 1918, Congress 
authorized the United States Shipping Board manergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration to provide housing for shipyard employees." This program was 
based on direct loans to real estate companies incorporated by the ship- 
builders. Housing projects were constructed under this program in 24 
localities. ‘They included 9,000 houses, 1,100 apartments, 19 dormi- 
tories, and 8 hotels. On May 16° and Fune 4, 1918,° Congress ex- 
panded its housing activities by authorizing and appropriating funds 
for the housing of war workers in general. The Burcau of Industrial 
Housing: and Transportation was established within the Department 
of Labor and the United States Housing Corporation was created by 
Executive order. ‘The Bureau; working through the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation (USHC) built, organized, and managed 25 commu- 
nity projects containing more than 5,000 single-dwelling units, as 
well as apartments, dormitories, and hotels. The USHC also consid- 
ered and adjusted rent grievances. -Investigations were made in more 
than 100 cities, plans were drawn for 128 sites in 71 communities, and 
work started on 140 projects. The war’s end, however, stopped these 
activities. ‘The USHC was in operation for only 109 days. Almost 


all Federal housing was sold to private owners and the Government 
hastily withdrew from the housing business.’ 

During the 1920’s there was some demand for legislation that would 
ease home mortgage credit, but none resulted. It was only with the 
advent of the economic collapse of the early 1930’s that Congress again 
passed housing legislation. Again it was a crisis that prompted Federal 
action. This emergency was of a nature different from war and the 
means that Congress used to meet it were as different—and more far- 


reaching. 


RESPONSE TO ECONOMIC CRISIS 


On July 21, 1932, Congress passed the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act—the first Federal legislation to meet the crisis of the 
Great Depression. This measure authorized the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation (RFC) to make loans to State-regulated, limited- 
dividend corporations chartered to provide housing for low-income 
families or for the reconstruction of slums. The corporations were sub- 
ject to State and local laws as to rents, charges, capital structures, and 
rates of return. Under this law a loan of $8,059,000 was made to fi- 
nance Knickerbocker Village in New York City, but the program was 
not received with widespread enthusiasm. 


The President’s Conference 


A year and a half earlier, in December 1931, President Hoover had 
called a conference on home building and home ownership. Its only 
immediate result was the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, but the con- 
ference had more profound and far-reaching effects. The reports of 
its committees occupied 11 volumes.’ Its findings and recommenda- 
tions covered such areas as slum clearance, public housing, cooperative 
housing companies, and neighborhood planning. Significantly, an 
entire volume was devoted to the problems of housing for Negroes.’ 
Negro migration to the cities had begun to take on significant pro- 
portions. In the 20-year period prior to 1930, the Negro population 
of New York City had almost quadrupled; in Philadelphia, it had more 
than doubled; in Chicago, it had more than quintupled; in Detroit, it 
had increased more than twenty-fold. After considering the unique- 
ness of the housing problems of Negroes, the President’s Conference 
offered 16 recommendations to improve their situation. Some of these 
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consisted of general suggestions for changing the climate of public 
opinion and inducing “civic-minded people” to establish adequate 
financing agencies to provide loans at reasonable interest rates. The 
report also recommended that a National Housing Commission and 
State commissions be established to promote adequate State housing 
laws. It recommended that permanent commissions be established on 
the community level to investigate housing conditions and propose 
specific controls. It also recommended that interracial groups be estab- 
lished to secure local housing improvements.. In connection with the 


construction of low-priced apartments, it recommended that “consid- | 


eration be given to the intervention by public funds either through tax 
relief or through direct subsidy.” ** Finally, the report recommended 
the organization of local cooperative associations of Negro homeowners 
and prospective homeowners for the purpose of enabling community 
groups to bargain collectively for financing facilities. 

The importance of the President’s Conference lies in the fact that 
for the first time a federally constituted body had studied the housing 
field in all its aspects and made proposals for dealing with it as a 
problem that was national in character. 


Creation of the Federal Home Loan Bank System 


The only immediate result of the President’s Conference was the en- 
actment on July 22, 1932, of the Federal Home Loan Bank Act,” 
which created the Federal Home Loan Bank System. This was the 
first long-term government measure in the area of home financing and 
is still the basic law governing the network of financial institutions 
within the Federal Home Loan Bank System. It was a bold device 
to integrate local credit institutions into a national system that would 
be supported on a permanent basis by central reserve facilities. It pro- 
vided a reserve credit pool exclusively for home financing institutions, 
independent of the commercial banking system. The Federal Home 
Loan Bank System (FHLBS) was patterned somewhat after the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in that it had a central governing board, called 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, appointed by the President, and 
a group of regional banks (Federal Home Loan Banks). Under this 
system, 11 of the latter were established with an original capital stock 
of $125'\million subscribed by the Secretary of the Treasury.* Build- 
ing and loan associations, savings and loan associations, homestead asso- 
ciations, savings and cooperative banks, and insurance companies were 
eligible to become members of the system. In 1933, the credit activities 
of the Federal Home Loan Banks were broadened by the provision in 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act authorizing the chartering of Federal 
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Savings and Loan Associations.” And as part of the National Hous- 
ing Act of 1934, the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
was created under the direction of the Federal Home Loan. Bank Board 
to insure savings in Federally chartered associations and in State char- 
tered associations which met prescribed qualifications.” . Thus the Fed- 
eral Government had moved away from the gingerly, tentative ap- 
proach of the World War I measures. The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act also marked a change in emphasis. The. chief function of the 
Federal Government in housing would be to facilitate credit, not to 
build homes. 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


An additional step, one intended to counteract the flood of mortgage 
foreclosures throughout the country,” came on June 13, 1933, when 
Congress authorized the creation of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 

tion." The HOEC had a capitalization of $200 million and a loan 
authorization of $4.75 billion to be used for taking over and refinancing 
mortgages on one- to four-family dwellings that were either delinquent 
or held in lending institutions whose assets were frozen. Congress later 
provided for a guaranty as to principal and interest of HOLC bonds.” 
During its first 3 years, the agency financed 1,017,821 homes, or 1 out 
of 5 of all mortgages on owner-occupied homes in the nonfarm areas 
of the Nation.” It put $3.5 billion in loans and, when it stopped oper- 
ating on May 29, 1951, it had accumulated a balance of nearly $14 
million, which was presented to the U-S. Treasurer.” 

The initial emphasis of these programs had been on restoring public 
confidence in the country’s financial institutions.”* To a large extent 
the effort succeeded and helped pave the way for a resumption of lending 
activity. The problem now was to devise methods to encourage building 
and to increase the supply of funds for new lending. To do this Congress 
in 1934 started in a new direction with a new and independent agency. 
It was named, significantly, the Federal Housing Administration (FHA). 
The, enabling act was entitled, even more significantly, the National 
Housing Act.”* 


FHA and the new era of mortgage financing 


The act of 1934 was revolutionary in its approach. FHA was given 
authority to insure private lending institutions against losses.on long- 
term, first-mortgage, home loans, and on unsecured loans for home 
repairs. Similar mortgage insurance had been offered by private com- 
panies in the past, but for the Federal Government to engage in this 
operation was a radical departure from previous practice.™* 
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The National Housing Act also provided for the establishment of 
national mortgage associations “to purchase and sell first mortgages and 
such other first liens as are commonly given to secure advances on real 
estate . . . under the laws of the state in which the real estate is lo- 
cated.” * These associations were to be privately owned but governed 
by FHA. They were to deal directly with financial institutions rather 


than with the borrower. In short they were devices for assuring the 


financial community that FHA mortgages would have a ready market. 
Draftsmen of the act had anticipated that the financial community 
might respond with some hesitancy to the FHA-insured mortgage. 
Financiers were accustomed to short term, low loan-to-value ratio, un- 
amortized mortgages. The FHA mortgage, with its low interest rate, 
high loan-to-value ratio, and long term might be considered too risky— 
despite government insurance—if there were no ready market for it. 

Until these private associations were organized, however, the need 
for a secondary market had to be satisfied. On January 31, 1935, 
therefore, Congress authorized the creation of the RFC Mortgage Com- 
pany “‘to assist in the reestablishment of a normal mortgage market.” *° 
This new subsidiary of the RFC was utilized temporarily to provide the 
secondary market function, while Congress waited confidently for the 
organization of the private associations. None were established.” 
The Government was forced to take a more direct hand. 

In February 1938, at the request of the President, the RFC estab- 
lished the Federal National Mortgage Association (FNMA). Now 
known as “Fannie Mae,” it was originally expected to serve two pur- 
poses in aiding the Federal housing program. First, it made FHA 
mortgages more desirable by offering an assured secondary market to 
mortgage lenders concerned with liquidity. ‘The mere fact that FNMA 
was available was a source of comfort and an inducement for many 
financial institutions to enter the mortgage market, even though they 
actually made little or no use of the Federal agency. Secondly, it 
facilitated the geographic spreading of mortgage capital. The reluc- 
tance of private enterprise to form private national mortgage associa- 
tions was not repeated when FNMA notes were offered to the public. 
The initial offering of $29 million was oversubscribed many times. 


Public housing 


Up to this point, the main thrust of the Federal Government’s housing 
policy had been to facilitate credit. The 1934 National Housing Act 
was aimed primarily at relieving economic conditions, and only inciden- 
tally at improving housing conditions. At the same time, however, 
the Government was taking some direct housing action. The first 
emergency legislation enacted during the depression, the Emergency 


_ Relief and Construction Act of 1932,” had been designed to provide 
housing for families of low income, and for the reconstruction of slum 
areas.” On June 16, 1933, Congress passed the National Industrial 
Recovery Act,** which, among other things, provided for the “construc- 
tion under public regulation or control of low-cost housing and slum- 
clearance projects.” ** The Public Works Administration (PWA) was 
established to make loans and grants to public agencies meeting two 
statutory requirements—reasonable security and self-liquidation. Un- 
der this legislation and subsequent appropriations by Congress, 50 low- 
rent public housing projects containing 21,600 units were built in 37 
cities. In addition, loans were made for 7 limited-dividend projects 
which had 3,065 dwelling units.” 

In 1937, Congress passed the United States Housing Act, creating 
the United States Housing Authority (USHA). Unlike the earlier 
public housing laws, this was long-range in purpose. USHA was estab- 
lished as a permanent corporate body. Pursuant to this new legislation, 
the construction, ownership, and operation of public housing properties 
were to be under the jurisdiction of local housing authorities. ‘The new 
Federal agency was empowered to make them loans representing 90 
percent of the cost and to pay annual subsidies which, as it developed, 
were usually sufficient to meet the loan carrying charges. ‘The munici- 
palities concerned were required to contribute annual amounts equiva- 
lent to 20 percent of the Federal payments. 

The earlier New Deal housing legislation, such as the Home Loan 
Bank Act, the Home Owners Loan Act, and the National Housing Act, 
had been within the broad category of “pump-priming” measures and 
did not encroach upon the domain of the private housing industry. The 
entrance of the Federal Government into public housing in the de- 
pression years was a radical departure from the traditional concept of 
the function of government, for it was the first major long-range effort 
on the part of the Federal Government to provide housing directly— 
housing for the underprivileged at rents they could afford. 

By 1938, the basic machinery was established. The essential legisla- 
tive tools were now at hand, available to serve a housing policy that had 
not yet evolved. The FHLBB, FHA, and “Fannie Mae” provided the 
basis for continuing Federal influence on home finance. The PWA, 
and later the USHA, engaged the Government directly in the business 
of putting good roofs over the heads of low-income families. ‘These 
measures were, generally, emergency measures, measures of expediency, 
with no grand design other than to bring the Nation’s resources to bear 
in overcoming economic catastrophe. Now, however, the Government 
was no longer merely an interested bystander, but an active instrument 
of public welfare. Though the machinery would be refined, sharpened, 
and even elaborated in the years to come, the Federal Government was 
in housing to stay. 


PROBLEMS OF RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


When the Federal Government entered the housing scene in the 
1930's, it was immediately confronted with a problem that has been 
with it ever since: The problem of racial discrimination. Since World 
War I, when Negroes first moved north in significant numbers, discrimi- 
nation against them in residential areas had been fairly common in 
roughly its present form.” By 1933, racial discrimination had become 
an operating practice of the private housing industry. But the Con- 
stitution and statutes of the United States imposed different standards 
on Government—Federal, State, and local—from those followed by 
private enterprise. : 

More than 60 years before, Congress had passed the Civil Rights Act 
of 1866." Part of the United States Code, it provided that: * 


All citizens of the United States shall have the same right, in every 
State and Territory, as is enjoyed by white persons thereof to inherit, 
purchase, lease, sell, hold, and convey real and personal property. 


The 14th amendment was a guaranty that this right could not be 
denied on the State or local level. As early as 1917, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in Buchanan v. Warley * had ruled unconstitutional 
a city zoning ordinance requiring racial segregation in housing. This 
principle had become firmly established through other Supreme Court 
rulings by the time the Federal housing program got in full swing.” 
But what the Supreme Court had declared unconstitutional when at- 
tempted through municipal zoning, the private housing industry prac- 
ticed at will. 

Federal policy in the housing field reflected and even magnified the 
attitudes of private industry. ‘The FHA indeed encouraged racial dis- 
crimination. Its explanation for doing so was the widespread belief 
that property values of a residential neighborhood suffered when the 
residents were not of the same social, economic, and racial group. Thus 
the FHA in its “Underwriting Manual” of 1938 declared: “If a neigh- 
borhood is to retain stability, it is necessary that properties shall continue 
to be occupied by the same social and racial groups.” *° The Manual 
carried this principle a step further by recommending the use of restric- 
tive covenants to insure against “inharmonious racial groups.” ** It 
even contained a model covenant and thereby gave great impetus to the 
spread of racial discrimination in residential areas throughout the coun- 
try—for the inclusion of the restrictive covenant in real estate sales con- 
tracts became almost a prerequisite of FHA mortgage insurance.** 
When land was sold to Negroes or Mexican-Americans, under FHA 
policy, adjoining land generally would be classed as undesirable.“ 


One housing expert has concluded that FHA’s discriminatory policy 
widened the gap between the living conditions of whites and Negroes 
and increased the concentration of racial minorities in the older, more 
deteriorated neighborhoods.“ It did this, he has said, by aiding the 
increase of the total supply of new housing, particularly in the suburbs, 
while denying the minority groups access to it, thus forcing them into 
existing, substandard housing. Another observer has characterized the 
FHA policy as “separate for whites and nothing for blacks.” “° 

Other Federal agencies dealing with the private housing industry 
adopted similar attitudes. The FHLBB and HOLC openly followed 
policies favoring the homogeneity of racial groups in residential neighbor- 
hoods.*® When HOLC acquired homes in white neighborhoods and 
offered them for sale, Negroes could not buy them. And when this 
agency made loans, its policy was to do so only if they were used to 
preserve racial segregation.“* 

In public housing, however, the Federal Government adopted a 
different policy—one based on the equitable participation of minorities, 
not only as tenants, but also in construction and management.® Four- 
teen of the 49 projects built by PWA were for Negroes and 17 were for 
joint occupancy by Negroes and whites. As a result one of every four 
tenants housed by PWA was a Negro. When USHA was established 
in 1937 to take over the Federal public housing program, PWA’s racial 
policies were continued and expanded. The USHA created a racial 
relations service with responsibility to review public housing programs to 
promote racial equity.°° By May 1940, about 48,000 of the 140,000 
USHA-aided housing units under contract were for Negro occupancy as 
were one-fourth of the 75,000 dwelling units provided by the program in 
urban areas of the North.” It is true that the majority of the public 
housing projects were either all Negro or all white. This was, and still 
is, treated as strictly within the jurisdiction of local public housing au- 
thorities. However, the Federal Government’s public housing program 
did provide decent housing for Negroes which they could rarely get else- 
where and it was a breach, however small, in the wall of discrimination 
which the Federal Government had helped to erect. 


RESPONSE TO WAR 


By 1940, the thrust of the Federal Government into housing had 
slackened and the trend was toward withdrawal from this field. The 
FHA had become a self-sustaining institution with no need for further 
direct appropriations. The Federal Home Loan Bank System had 
reason to hope that soon it, too, would be self-sustaining. HOLC was 


being liquidated and Congress had ignored urgent requests from the 
USHA for additional authorization. In 1940, however, the Nation 
was girding itself for war. 

The defense effort required a sudden expansion in industry which in 
turn required an expansion of the housing supply. This reversed the 
trend of Federal withdrawal from the housing scene. On October 14, 
1940, the Lanham Act,” the basic war-housing law, was passed. Funds 
were appropriated directly for both temporary and permanent housing 
for war workers, and for related facilities. On March 28, 1941, Con- 
gress amended the National Housing Act to authorize more liberal 
mortgage insurance to private builders or buyers of new homes in critical 
defense areas. ‘The Nation needed housing quickly and the Federal 
Government assumed much of the financial obligation of providing it. 

In 1942, the housing agencies of the Federal Government—the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, the FHA, the USHA (now called the 
Federal Public Housing Authority), and the newly born wartime housing 
agencies—were combined by Executive order into a new super agency, 
the National Housing Agency (NHA).™ A unique function given this 
new agency during the war emergency was that of “programing,” #.e., of 
determining the location, amount, price-range, and ratio of rentals to 
sales for all new residential construction to be undertaken, as well as the 
method, whether public or private, by which the construction was to be 
done. As economic crisis was replaced by war, the criterion for govern- 
ment activity in the housing field was no longer one of stabilizing the 
Nation’s economic system, but of providing houses as fast as possible. 

The end of the war did not end the housing emergency. There had 
been an enormous wartime migration of workers to the cities and these 
people had come to stay. There had been a high marriage and birth 
rate during the war years. Moreover, servicemen were coming home. 
As a result, the housing shortage continued and so did the emergency 
powers of the Federal Government in the immediate postwar period. 
The principal concern was with veterans. On June 22, 1944, Congress 
passed the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, or GI bill, providing Vet- 
erans Administration guarantees for financing homes and business ven- 
tures at low interest rates. In contrast to the FHA method of reimburs- 
ing an insured lender with long-term debentures, the GI loan plan 
provided for cash payment in case of default. The GI loan was, like the 
FHA-insured mortgage, a device to encourage mortgage lending through 
Government guaranty against loss. But there was a difference. The 
purpose now was not to stimulate the economy but to provide housing 
for veterans. | 

Further measures in this early postwar period, such as the creation of 
the office of Housing Expediter ® (to formulate plans and programs for 
dealing with the emergency housing shortage) and the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Act of 1946" (which extended and strengthened 
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Federal control over rents and housing supply) meant continued inti- 
mate participation by the Federal Government in housing. In July 
1947, Congress accepted the President’s plan for reorganizing the housing 
agencies.* The plan established the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (HHFA) under a single administrator and made permanent 
the centralized direction of Federal housing activities which had first 
been effected through the wartime National Housing Agency. 


NATIONAL GOAL IN HOUSING 


After the early postwar years America struggled with the need for a 
long-range Federal housing policy. But the piecemeal approach of 
earlier days lingered on through 1948. In that year, Congress passed 
the Housing Act of 1948 ® and also enacted a measure ™ giving explicit 
legislative authorization for FNMA and authorizing it to purchase and 
sell VA mortgages.“ Until then there had been the possibility that 
private mortgage associations would be established, as the National 
Housing Act of 1934 had hopefully contemplated. The 1948 act, in 
constituting FNMA as a Government corporation, expressly extinguished 
this possibility. Other housing programs were also extended, but no 
. major reorganization occurred. 


The Housing Act of 1949 


With the opening of the Ejighty-first Congress, the legislative battle 
for a master housing program was joined again. In his State of the 
Union message to Congress on January 5, 1949, President Truman 
underlined the need for new Federal action by calling attention to the 
fact that “‘five million families were still living in slums and fire-traps” * 
and that “three million families share their homes with others.” * On 
July 15, 1949, slightly more than 15 years after the enactment of the 
National Housing Act of 1934, Congress passed the Housing Act of 
1949," and stated for the first time an overall national goal in housing: * 


The Congress hereby declares that the general welfare and security 
of the Nation and the health and living standards of its people re- 
quire housing production and related community development 
sufficient to remedy the serious housing shortage, the elimination 
of substandard and other inadequate housing through the clearance 
of slums and blighted areas, and the realization as soon as feasible 
of the goal of a decent home and a suitable living environment for 
every American family, thus contributing to the development and 


redevelopment of communities and to the advancement of the 
growth, wealth, and security of the Nation. 


The policies to be followed in attaining this goal were also set forth: °° 
(1) Private enterprise shall be encouraged to serve as large a part of the 
total need as it can; (2) governmental assistance shall be utilized where 
feasible to enable private enterprise to serve more of the total need; (3) 
appropriate local public bodies shall be encouraged and assisted to under- 
take positive programs of encouraging and assisting the development of 
well-planned, integrated residential neighborhoods, the development and 
redevelopment of communities, and the production, at lower costs, of 
housing of sound standards of design, construction, livability, and size 
for adequate family life; (4) governmental assistance to eliminate sub- 
standard and other inadequate housing through the clearance of slums 
and blighted areas, to facilitate community development and redevelop- 
ment, and to provide adequate housing for urban and rural nonfarm 
families with incomes so low that they are not being decently housed in 
new or existing housing shall be extended to those localities which esti- 
mate their own needs and demonstrate that these needs are not being 
met through reliance solely upon private enterprise, and without such aid. 

The Housing Act of 1949 not only set these goals and policies but 
established new programs to achieve them. It initiated a program of 
Federal assistance to localities for redevelopment and slum-clearance 
projects to be executed by the administrator of the HHFA. A fund of 
$1 billion was made available for loans to assist localities in financing 
slum-clearance and redevelopment projects. The public low-rent hous- 
ing program was revived and expanded and HHFA was authorized to 
start a broad program of technical and economic research in the field 
of residential construction and finance. In addition a decennial census 
of housing was authorized in conjunction with each decennial census 
of population. 

For the first time Congress had declared that the general welfare 
demanded that “every American family” have “fa decent home and a 
suitable living environment” and had committed the Federal Govern- 
ment to massive action in achieving this goal. Housing was no longer 
incidental to some other national purpose, nor was the goal merely to 
build more houses. The Government started also to attack the larger 
problem of community redevelopment. Here was a new concept of 
housing that demanded imagination and daring. Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator Robert C. Weaver restated this concept 12 years 


later: * 


When we talk of housing we are talking of more than simply shelter. 
We are talking of cities, we are talking of transportation, we are 
talking of the various facilities that make up the communities in 
which we live. And of course we are also talking of people. 
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The act provided a basic framework for the long-range comprehensive 
plan toward which the Nation, through experimentation, had been 
moving. The task of the Government in the years since the Housing Act 
of 1949 has largely been to expand this framework and to embody it with 
sinew and substance. 

During the years following the Housing Act of 1949, the Federal 
Government continued to institute specialized housing programs to cover 
new and special needs as they arose. In 1950, the Community Facilities 
Administration (CFA) was created and authorized to administer a 
college program “‘to assist educational institutions in providing housing 
for their students and faculties. . . .”°* Later CFA was authorized to 
make loans to municipalities for public works planning (1954) and for 
public works in small cities (1955). 

In 1950 the VA was authorized to lend money directly to veterans for 
home purchase or repair in areas where the administrator found that 
private capital was not available for such financing.” In 1954 FNMA 
received authority to engage in direct Government lending by purchas- 
ing certain types of home mortgages under special housing programs for 
“segments of the national population which are unable to obtain ade- 
quate housing under established home-finance programs.” ‘° Categories 
for which special assistance has been authorized by Congress or the Presi- 
dent include housing for victims of major disasters, housing in Guam and 
Alaska, urban renewal, defense and military housing, and cooperative 
housing."* In addition, special assistance has been authorized in connec- 
tion with housing for the elderly, a program instituted in 1956.” 

Similarly in 1954 the Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Program 
(VHMCP) was instituted ‘* with the specific purpose of making FHA- 
insured or VA-guaranteed loans available to minority groups, as well as 
to people in small communities. This program has consisted of an in- 
formal arrangement between Government and private financial institu- 
tions by which the Government offers its encouragement and the use of 
certain facilities to enable financiers to meet a demand that is not being 
otherwise satisfied. The VHMCP constituted the first legislative recog- 
nition of the lack of equal opportunity in home financing for minority 
citizens and the first legislative attempt to rectify this inequality. It also 
signaled recognition by the private financial community of its respon- 
sibility in this regard.”* 


The advent of urban renewal 


Urban renewal in the Housing Act of 1949 was a pioneering concept in 
housing. Soon, however, it became obvious that the scope of the 1949 
program, with its emphasis on slum clearance and rebuilding, was too 
limited to meet the needs of the Nation’s cities. In 1953, therefore, 
President Eisenhower appointed a citizen’s committee to study and make 
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recommendations for “a new and revitalized housing program. That 
program should meet the problems of housing and sound community 
development through a series of related actions.” " In December 1953, 
the committee rendered its report. The first recommendation was 


that: *° 


The program of Federal loans and grants established by Title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949 should be broadened. It should provide 
assistance to communities for rehabilitation and conservation of 
areas worth saving as well as for the clearance and redevelopment 
of wornout areas. It should make Federal loans and grants avail- 
able for well-planned neighborhood projects at any stage of the 
urban renewal process provided they will clear blight and establish 
sound healthy neighborhoods. 


The report suggested the establishment of urban renewal services in 
an “Urban Renewal Administration,” as a new constituent of the 
HHFA, “to provide technical and professional assistance to communi- 
ties for the planning and development of programs for urban renewal.” ™ 
The committee further recommended that FHA be empowered to insure 
loans on liberal terms for the rehabilitation of existing properties and 
for the construction of new dwellings in renewal areas."* The key to the 


report, however, lay in the following statement: *° 


To see to it that Federal assistance as related to local programs 
which actually face up to the local problems, the Committee recom- 
mends that extension of Federal financial assistance and the in- 
surance of mortgages in urban renewal areas be conditioned upon 
submission by the local communities of a workable program to at- 
tack the problem of urban decay. 


This was a broadened concept from that of the 1949 act. The com- 
mittee observed, “‘there is no justification for Federal assistance except to 
cities which will face up to the whole process of urban decay and under- 
take long-range programs.” *° In eff ect, it recommended a shift of 
emphasis to overall planning rather than “project planning on a limited, 
piecemeal, few-blocks-at-a-time basis.” ** 

All of the committee’s recommendations, and more, were enacted 
into law in the Housing Act of 1954.°* This was a direct response to the 
urgent need for rehabilitation of our cities. It was a major attempt to 
achieve comprehensive, long-range planning in a tremendous Federal- 
local cooperative venture. Each community was given the responsibility 
of developing an overall “workable program” that would include a 
master city plan, housing codes, rehousing of displaced families, along 
with financing, administrative organization, and citizen participation. 
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Special FHA mortgage insurance terms were authorized to stimulate 
housing construction in project areas with special regard for displaced 
families within or outside such areas. 

The Housing Act of 1949 had been the initial attempt to meet the 
problems of increasing urbanization. The 1954 act carried it beyond 
slum clearance and redevelopment to include the total community. 
Subsequent legislation has aimed principally at refinement and more 
effective implementation. The implications of this legislation for all 
Americans are profound and still largely unrealized. 


THE CHANGING POLICY 


World War II brought the first hints of a change in Federal policy toward 
the housing needs of minorities. War turned what had been a stream 
into a great river of Negro migrants moving to urban production centers. 
In August of 1942 the newly created National Housing Agency an- 
nounced its basic policy that “no discrimination shall be made on account 
of race, creed, color, or national origin.” ** In 1943 the War Manpower 
Commission noted a steady increase in the employment of Negroes in war 
industries and a trebling of Negro enrollment in war training programs 
over a 12-month period. Recognizing the necessity of providing ade- 
quate housing to meet this new demand, NHA observed: ™ 


Every effort is to be made to assure that the housing programs to be 
developed reflect the viewpoints and war housing needs of all repre- 
sentative elements in the community. It is to be continuously kept 
in mind that the selection of sites and the provision of war housing 
without undue delay for all eligible war workers is the war-time 
job of the NHA. ; 


Such directives were by no means antisegregation orders. War hous- 
ing was still programed separately for whites and nonwhites. Rather, 
they were aimed at assuring equitable shares for Negroes in housing as it 
became available. Some administrative machinery was established 
within the NHA organization to execute this policy, but it was entirely 
inadequate. Nonetheless, a degree of success was achieved in public 
war housing, where Negroes ultimately received about 15 percent of 
all the units—although only on a segregated basis. This represented 
almost 6 times as many units as were provided for Negro occupancy 
under the larger FHA program of private war housing—84,000 as com- 
pared with 15,000 units.” The “racial equity” policy of public housing, 
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which has existed from the beginning, at least succeeded in securing for 
Negroes a semblance of an equitable share of low-rent housing, although 
principally on a segregated basis.** 

The national emergency caused no appreciable change in FHA policy. 
Throughout the war—while the NHA was attempting to satisfy the need 
for adequate housing for Negroes—FHA adhered to the segregation 
policies of its “Underwriting Manual.” Economic considerations re- 
mained the principal criteria governing FHA policy and the significant 
decisions on financing were still made by private financial institutions 
over which there was no government control.** Of the total private, 
priority war-housing planned, under construction, and completed during 
the war, only 4.3 percent was for Negroes.*’ By the end of 1944 they had 
only 2.4 percent of the private, nonpriority war housing.”® ‘Thus, al- 
though the NHA expressly recognized the housing needs of Negroes, its 
failure adequately to implement its new policy and the failure of both 
the NHA and the FHA to encourage nonsegregated, privately financed 
housing for war workers restricted Negro participation in the war housing 
program and further institutionalized residential segregation.” Still, 
the Government’s policies during World War II represented a significant 
change in outlook. If the NHA policy of nondiscrimination was only a 
response to the urgent requirements of war, it was a beginning. 

Prompted by criticism from various groups, the FHA in 1947 took 
some hesitant steps in the same direction. It established a Racial Rela- 
tions Service to serve the minority group segment of the housing market.”” 
The 1947 edition of its “Underwriting Manual,” substituting terms such 
as “user groups’ and “incompatible groups,” carried no direct reference 
to race. Statements on the relation of user group changes to property 
values were couched in more cautious and qualified language, and the 
manual stressed the physical, social, and economic, rather than the racial, 
factors in the decline of property values. In addition restrictive cove- 
nants were no longer recommended. Appraisers were advised to study 
the significance of “a mixture of user groups” or a change in occupancy 
from one user group to another, but the revised manual added that 
“additional risk is not necessarily involved in such change.” °° ‘The 
impetus for a vital alteration in FHA policy, however, would come from 
outside the executive or legislative branches of government. 

In August 1945, just before the close of World War II, a Negro 
family in St. Louis named Shelley purchased some real estate from a 
white owner named Josephine Fitzgerald. The property was subject to 
a 50-year racially restrictive covenant agreed to in 1911. By 1961, 
Negroes and orientals would be eligible to own property there. The 
Shelleys were 16 years early. A Mr. and Mrs. Kraemer, who owned 
other property subject to the same restrictive covenant, brought suit to 
enforce it. (In 1926 the United States Supreme Court in Corrigan v. 
Buckley * had ruled in effect that such restrictive covenants were not 
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constitutionally invalid, but the Court had never ruled on their enforce- 
ability.) For nearly 2 years the Shelley case made its slow progress 
through the Missouri State courts in the cautious manner of the judicial 
process. During this period, Congress did nothing and the executive 
branch did very little with respect to housing discrimination. Then on 
June 23, 1947, the U.S. Supreme Court agreed to review the decision of 
the Missouri Supreme Court which had declared that the covenant was 
enforceable. 

On May 3, 1948, the U.S. Supreme Court announced its unanimous 
decision in Shelley v. Kraemer.”’ It ruled that the Missouri State courts 
could not enforce the restricti.e covenant. Todo so, the Supreme Court | 
held, would constitute State action in violation of the 14th amendment 
of the Federal Constitution.”* ‘The Court did not disturb the earlier 
Corrigan ruling, but rested its decision on a distinction between validity . 
and enforceability of restrictive covenants.” 

The Shelley decision brought a gradual but real change in Federal 
policy.*® In December 1949, a year and a half after the Supreme Court 
decision, FHA ruled that it would not provide mortgage insurance for 
property on which restrictive covenants were recorded after February 15, 
1950. At the same time it announced that the racial composition of 
a neighborhood “is not a consideration in establishing eligibility.” ” 
The agency was still a long way from sponsoring a policy of open occu- * 
pancy, but if an application should happen to be made for the insurance 
of a mortgage on an open occupancy development, FHA would be 
willing. 

In 1951 FHA announced that all repossessed FHA-insured housing 
would be administered and sold on a nonsegregated basis." In 1952 in 
connection with the programing of housing for nonwhite defense workers — 
during the Korean War, it directed its field offices to give “some prefer- 
ence” to proposals for open-occupancy developments as against all- 
minority projects.*°* ‘Two years later, the FHA commissioner an- 
nounced the intention of taking “active steps to encourage the develop- 
ment of demonstration open-occupancy projects in suitable key areas.” *” 
Thus, in the 7 years from 1947 to 1954, FHA had moved from a policy 
requiring segregation to one expressly encouraging open occupancy. 
Despite these changes it remained a fundamental principle of FHA that 
builders and lenders should be entirely free to make their own decisions on 
who could buy or rent houses built with the aid of Federal mortgage insur- 
ance. ‘The discriminatory practices of the private real estate-home 
building industry and the financial community have continued for the 
most part unabated. Huge FHA-insured projects, for example, have 
been built with an acknowledged policy of excluding Negroes. Thus the 
governmental policy in favor of open occupancy has clearly emerged but 
it awaits full mplementation. More recently, however, in States that 
have enacted antidiscrimination laws, FHA has adopted a policy of 
refusing to insure loans for discriminatory builders.*™ 
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VISION OF THE FUTURE 


There is now no question that housing is a matter of governmental con- 
cern. The Housing Act of 1949 settled this with renewed purpose and 
committed the Federal Government to massive action. “A decent home 
and a suitable living environment for every American family” is the 
national housing goal and the legislative tools created in the context of 
depression and war have been reshaped in an effort to achieve it. The 
goal has not yet been achieved; 14 million American families currently 
live in substandard or deteriorating homes.™ It is a declaration of legis- 
lative purpose awaiting fulfillment. But it is a vision of the Nation’s 
future. 

Alongside this legislative program, developing tardily but with in- 
creasing sureness, has been the recognition of an overall Federal respon- 
sibility to insure that this goal is achieved for all Americans, on a basis 
of equal opportunity. It, too, has thus far failed of achievement. Of 
the 6 million nonwhite households, one-third live in substandard hous- 
ing.*°* Discrimination is still widespread—often with governmental in- 
difference, sometimes with governmental help. Equality of opportunity 
is short of fulfillment. But it has developed with increasing clarity as 
governmental policy. 

A total housing policy has emerged: “A decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American family.” This is the solemn 
pledge of the Federal Government. There is a depth of meaning to this 
pledge for it rests upon the firm basis of equal opportunity. And there 
is a nobility to the reaffirmation declared by President Kennedy before 
Congress 12 years after it was made: “We must still redeem this 
pledge.” *°° 
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and Home Finance Agency, 1st Annual Report II-3, 4 (1947). 

For example, there were proposals for the establishment of a central 
mortgage bank with the power of loan and discount, the discount of 
home mortgages by Federal Reserve Banks, and for the expansion of 
the Land Bank System to cover urban as well as farm mortgages. 
See Colean, The Impact of Government on Real Estate Finance in 
the United States 92 (1950). 


. Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932, ch. 520, 47 Stat. 


709 [no longer in effect]. 


10. Report of the President’s Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership (1931). 

11. 6 7d. 

12. Id. at 115. | 

13. Federal Home Loan Bank Act, ch. 522, 47 Stat. 725 (1932), 12 
U.S.C. sec. 1421 (1958). 

14. Through the years, the Treasury stock was gradually retired, until 
completely retired in July 1951. | 

15. Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, ch. 64, sec. 5(a), 48 Stat. 132, 
12 U.S.C. sec. 1464 (1958). 

16. National Housing Act, ch. 847, secs. 402(a), 403, 48 Stat. 1256-57 
(1934), 12 U.S.C. secs. 1725(a), 1726 (1958). 

17. It has been estimated that at the time HOLC was established, fore- 
closures of homes were taking place at the rate of 1,000 a day. H.R. 
Doc. No. 532, supra, note 2, at 5. 

18. 48 Stat. 129( 1933) [no longer in effect]. 

19. Act of April 27, 1934, 48 Stat. 643 [no longer in effect]. Also under 
this act, HOLC invested $223 million in purchasing the shares of 
savings and loan associations which were members of the Federal 
Home Loan Banks. This sum has been completely repaid. 

20. H.R. Doc. No. 532, supra, note 2, at 5. 


21. 


Ibid. 
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22. 


23. 
24. 


In addition to the creation of HOLC and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, Congress, in 1933, had also created the Federal De- 


- posit Insurance Corporation (48 Stat. 168), designed to insure de- 


positors in State and national banks which became members. The 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation (F SLIC) was 
similarly constituted to insure accounts in approved associations. 

48 Stat. 1246 (1934), 12 U.S.C. sec. 1701 (1958). 

Private “mortgage guaranty companies had flourished briefly and 
collapsed spectacularly in the years just past.” Colean, op. cit. 
supra note 8, at 97. | 


. National Housing Act, ch. 847, sec. go1(a)(1), 48 Stat. 1253 


(1934) [no longer in effect]. The background and development 
of the secondary mortgage market is discussed in detail in Haar, 
Federal Credit and Private Housing, ch. 4 (1960). 


. Act of January 31, 1935, ch. 2, 49 Stat. 3 [no longer in effect]. 
. Between 1935 and 1938, Congress enacted such measures as easing 


the capital requirements and providing tax exemptions for these 
private associations in an unsuccessful attempt to induce their or- 


ganization. 
FNMA was originally called the National Mortgage Association of 


Washington. 


. See note 9, supra. 
- Moreover, the World War I housing measures had been in terms 


of providing housing for war workers. 


. National Industrial Recovery Act, 48 Stat. 195 (1933) [no longer 


in effect]. 


. National Industrial Recovery Act, ch. go, sec. 202, 48 Stat. 201 [no 


longer in effect]. 


. H.R. Doc. No. 532, op. cit. supra, note 2, at 6. | 
. United States Housing Act of 1937, 50 Stat. 888, 42 U.S.C. sec. 


1401 (1958). The USHA was succeeded in 1942 by the Federal 


Public Housing Authority, which was in turn succeeded by the 


Public Housing Administration. (PHA), a constituent agency of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


. Sce Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, ch. 4 (1948). 
. Act of April 9, 1866, ch. 31, sec. 1, 14 Stat. 27, reenacted in act of 


May 31, 1870, ch. 114, sec. 18, 16 Stat. 144. 


. 42 U.S.C. sec. 1982 (1958). 
. 245 U.S. 60 (1917). 
. Harmon v. Tyler, 273 U.S. 668 ( 1926); City of Richmond v. Deans, 


281 U.S. 704 (1930). 


40. FHA Underwriting Manual, sec. 937 (1938). 


4l. 


Id., sec. 980. 
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. Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors 235 (1955). 

. Id. at 236. 

. Weaver, op. cit. supra note 35, at 72. 

. Abrams, op. cit. supra note 42, at 237. 

. “Neighborhood Rating” (Suggestions drawn up by Division of 


Research and Statistics of Federal Home Loan Bank Board), Review 
of the Society of Residential Appraisers, Aug. 1940. 


. Abrams, op. cit. supra note 42, at 237. Various reasons have been 


advanced to explain this unique adoption of discrimination policies 
on the part of the newly created public agencies. One reason was 


- that these new agencies enlisted “experts” from private fields where 


discrimination was an operative business practice. Perhaps the 
principal explanation is that the focus of the New Deal housing 
legislation was primarily on improving economic conditions by 
concentrating on the Nation’s credit machinery, and only sec- 
ondarily on improving housing conditions. The FHA and the Home 
Loan Bank Board were, above all, concerned with creating business 
volume for their agencies. Their concern was with financial success 
and not with insuring equality in the marketplace. The path of 
least resistance did not lead to experimentation in interracial 
harmony. 


. Weaver, op. cit. supra note 35, at 158. 

. Id. at 73-74. 

. McEntire, Residence and Race 317-18 (1960). 

. Weaver, op. cit. supra note 35, at 74. 

. 54 Stat. 1125 (1940). 

. Act of March 28, 1941, 55 Stat. 55, 12 U.S.C. sec. 1737 (1958). 
. Exec. Order No. 9070, 7 Fed. Reg. 1529 (1942). 

. 58 Stat. 284; 38 U.S.C. sec. 1801 (1958). 

. Exec. Order No. 9686, 11 Fed. Reg. 1033 (1946). 

. 60 Stat. 207 [no longer in effect]. 

. Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1947, 61 Stat. 954, 5 U.S.C. sec. 


133y-16 note (1958). 


. Act of July 1, 1948, ch. 784, 62 Stat. 1206, 12 U.S.C. sec. 1716 


(1958). 


. 62 Stat. 1268, 12 U.S.C. sec. 1716 (1958). 
. During the period from 1948 to 1950, FNMA made widespread 


use of the “advance commitments” procedure principally in con- 
nection with VA mortgages. Under this procedure, the builder 
and lender secured a commitment from FNMA to purchase mort- 
gages at a specified price, before construction started, thus effectively 
eliminating any risk to the lender. This FNMA activity helped to 
make more lower-priced housing available during this period. In 
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. 95 Cong. Rec. 74 (1949). 
. Ibid. 


. 63 Stat. 413 (1949), 42 U.S.C. sec. 1441 (1958). 
. Ibid. [Emphasis added.] 


. Ibid. 

. Hearings on the Nomination of Robert C. Weaver To Be Housing 
. Act of April 20, 1950, ch. 94, tit. IV, sec. 401(a), 64 Stat. 77, 12 
. Act of April 20, 1950, ch. 94, tit. IIT, sec. 301(h), 64 Stat. 75, 38 
. Housing Act of 1954, ch. 649, tit. II, sec. 201, 68 Stat. 612, 12 


. Significantly, recognized spokesmen for minority groups have been 


1950, however, Congress repealed this “advance commitment” 
authority. 


and Home Finance Agency Administrator Before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 87th Cong., 1st Sess. 9 (1961). 


U.S.C. sec. 1749(a) (1958). 


U'S.C. sec. 1811 (1958). 


U.S.C. sec. 1716 (1958). 


unenthusiastic about authorizing special assistance programs for 
members of minority groups, apparently not wishing to confuse their 
campaign for equal rights with special governmental assistance on 
the basis of race. Bills introduced to accomplish this have not been 
enacted. McEntire, op. cit. supra note 50, at 310-11. 


. 70 Stat. 1104 (1956), 42 U.S.C. sec. 1402 (2) (1958). 
. Housing Act of 1954, ch. 649, tit. VI, sec. 603, 68 Stat. 637-38, 


12 U.S.C. sec. 1750aa (1958). 


. The VHMCP is more fully discussed in ch. 3 B at 53, infra. 
. A Report of the President’s Advisory Committee on Government 


Housing Policies and Programs: Government Housing Poltctes and 
Programs 1 (1953). 


. Id. at 5. 

. Id. at 6. 

, eee %. 

. Ibid. [Emphasis added.] 

. Id.at 112. 

. Id. at 123. 

. 68 Stat. 590 (1954), 42 U.S.C. sec. 1450 (1958). 

. NHA, Administrator’s Order No. 9, Aug. 10, 1942, sec. 12, p. 10. 
.« NHA Memorandum, 15-1, issued July 21, 1943. 

. McEntire, op. cit. supra note 50, at 318. For a detailed account of 


the experience of public housing during the war, see Weaver, op. cit. 
supra note 35, ch. X. 


. McEntire, op. cit. supra note 50, at 318. 
. See ch. 5 infra for a full discussion of public housing. 
. Weaver, op. cit. supra note 35, at 143-44. 
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89. 
go. 
QI. 
Q2. 


93 


97: 


Id. at 144. 
Id. at 145. 
Id. at 148. 


In 1958, the Racial Relations Service was changed to Intergroup - 


Relations Service in order to avoid the connotation of racial 


separateness. 
Federal Housing Administration, Underwriting Manual, 1947, sec. 


1320(2). 


. 271 USS. 323 (1926). 
. 334 US. 1 (1948). 


. In a companion case involving covenants written in the District of 


Columbia, the Court reached the same conclusion on the principal 
basis of the Civil Rights Act of 1866. Hurd v. Hodge, 334 U.S. 24 
(1948). 

In 1953, the Supreme Court extended the Shelley decision in hold- 
ing that money damages could not be recovered for breach of a 
racial restrictive covenant: Barrows v. Jackson, 346 U.S. 249 
(1953). But although such covenants are now clearly unenforce- 
able either by way of injunction or money damages, they are still 
apparently valid. See, for example, Rice v. Sioux City Memorial 
Park Cemetery, 60 N.W. 2d 110 (1953), cert. granted, 347 U.S. 
942, aff'd per curiam by evenly divided Court 348 U.S. 880 


(1954), vacated and cert. denied as improvidently granted, 349 © ° 


U.S. 70 (1955). 


. The policy of the VA has been similar to that of FHA, with perhaps 


greater emphasis on a neutral position. See ch. 3 infra, for the 
discussion of VA policies. 


. FHA Underwriting Manual, sec. 303 (Dec. 1949). 
. See ch. 3C at 67, infra, for a discussion of the effectiveness of this 


policy. 


. See McEntire, op. cit. supra note 50, at 305. 


. Ibid. 
. See ch. 3C at 63, infra, for a discussion of FHA’s relation to State 


antidiscrimination laws. 


. President Kennedy’s Special Message on Housing and Community 


Development, 107 Cong. Rec. 3408 (daily ed. Mar. 9, 1961). 


. Ibid. 
. Ibid. 
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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
Federal Laws Authorizing Assistance to Urban Renewal 


Title I, Housing Act of 1949, as amended 


Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, Public Law 171, 81st 
Congress, approved July 15, 1949, is the principal Federal law authorizing 
Federal assistance to slum clearance and urban renewal. As originally 
enacted, title I authorized Federal aid to the clearance and redevelopment 
of slums. The Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, ap- 
ae August 2, 1954, broadened the provisions of title I to authorize 

ederal assistance to the prevention of the spread of slums and urban 
blight through the rehabilitation and conservation of blighted and deteri- 
orating areas, in addition to the clearance and redevelopment of slums. 
The Housing Act of 1954 also provided (section 312) that communities 
carrying out slum clearance and urban redevelopment projects prior to 
enactment of the 1954 Act would be permitted to complete such projects 
under the provisions of title I of the Housing Act of 1949 as in effect prior 
to the enactment of the 1954 Act. Section 312 is set forth in this 
sage eco | 

The Housing Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, approved 
August 7, 1956, again liberalized title I of the Housing Act of 1949 in 
several respects. ‘hese included, among others, the addition of provisions 
to title I authorizing relocation payments to individuals, families and 
business concerns for moving expenses and losses of property resulting 
from their displacement by an urban renewal project, and the making of 
Federal advances for the preparation of “General Neighborhood Renewal 
Plans”. The Housing Act of 1957, Public Law 104, 85th Congress, ap- 
proved July 12, 1957, amended title I to increase the capital grant. authori- 
zation and to provide a new alternative capital grant formula. Several 
a amendments were also made in title I by the Housing Act of 
1957. 

The Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved September 23, 
1959, again increased the authorization in title I of the Housing Act of 
1949 for Federal financial assistance to urban renewal and enacted new 

rovisions for Federal grants to “Community Renewal Programs”. The 
fimite on the amounts of relocation payments were increased and reloca- 
tion payments were authorized to be made when displacement from an 
urban renewal area results from acquisition of real property by the urban 
renewal agency or any other public body in an urban renewal area, from 
code enforcement in connection with an urban renewal project, or pro- 
grams of voluntary repair and rehabilitation in accordance with an urban 
renewal plan. A number of other changes were made in the law by the 
1959 Act. 

Title I was again amended by the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 
87-70, approved June 30, 1961, to increase the authorization for Federal 

nts by $2 billion, and to increase from two-thirds to three-fourths the 
Federal contribution to urban renewal where the municipality has a popu- 
lation of 50,000 or less (150,000 or less for a municipality in an economi- 
cally distressed area). Among other amendments to title I made by the 
1961 Act, local urban renewal agencies were authorized to pool their sur- 
plus local grant-in-aid credits between projects on the two-thirds basis and 
projects on a three-fourths basis. The local urban renewal agencies were 
also authorized to carry out rehabilitation demonstrations in urban re- 
newal areas. In addition, the Small Business Administration was 
authorized by the Housing Act of 1961 to make loans on special terms to 
displaced small business concerns. 


iv 


Title I of the Housing Act of 1949 is set forth in this compilation as 
amended through June 30,1961. The footnotes give a complete history of 
the amendments that have been made in the law since its original enact- 
ment in 1949. 


Housing Act of 1954 


In addition to section 312 of the Housing Act of 1954, provisions of the 
Housing Act of 1954 which (1) authorize Federal grants to communities 
to assist in developing, ating, and demonstrating activities for urban 
renewal, (2) authorize Federal grants to urban planning, and (3) relate 
to urban renewal are included in this compilation, together with such 
amendments thereto as have subsequently been enacted. 


National Housing Act 


Excerpts from the National Housing Act, as amended, Public Law 479, 
73d Congress, are included in this compilation. These provisions author- 
ize special Federal Housing Administration loan and mortgage insurance 

ro sections 220 and 221) to assist in financing the construction and 
rehabilitation of housing in urban renewal areas and for families displaced 
by urban renewal activities or other governmental action. Other provi- 
sions of the National Housing Act may provide assistance to urban renewal 
but are not included in this compilation because they are available for all 
areas whether part of an urban renewal program or not. These include 
FHA insurance of (1) loans for the modernization and repair of homes, 
(2) mortgages for rehabilitation of multifamily housing under the regular 
rental housing provisions of section 207, (3) mortgages for the purchase of 
existing housing, and (4) “open end” mortgages whereby property 
owners may obtain additional funds for modernization or basic improve- 
ments and repay them as part of the existing mortgage without the expen 
of complete refinancing. 

Title IIT of the National Housing Act — Federal National Mortgage 
Association Charter Act) is also not included in this compilation although 
some assistance to urban renewal is authorized by its provisions. Under 
title III, the Federal National Mortgage Association assists in the pro- 
vision of credit for FHA section 220 and 221 urban renewal and relocation 
housing by purchasing the mortgages financing the housing from lenders 
and making advance commitments to make such purchases. 


United States Housing Act of 1937 


Excerpts from the United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, 
Public Law 412, 75th Congress, are also set forth in this compilation. 
These include, among others, provisions that require preferences in the 
admission of families to low-rent public housing who have been displaced 
by urban renewal activities, and the elimination of an equal number of 
slum dwellings for the number of low-rent public housing units provided 
with Federal assistance in a community. 


Administration of Federal Assistance 


Most of the functions of the Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
with respect to Federal assistance to slum clearance and urban renewal 
are administered by the Urban Renewal Administration, a constituent of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. The mortgage insurance pro- 
Bee for urban renewal housing is administered by the Federal Housing 

dministration, and the Federal National Mortgage Association provides 
a secondary market for the mortgages. These two agencies are also 
constituent agencies of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. The 
low-rent public housing program is assisted by the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, another constituent agency of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, with the housing being owned and operated by local public 
housing agencies. 


Information about any phase of urban renewal aids and applications 
for their use in any locality is provided through the seven regional offices 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, where the specialized field 
services of the Urban Renewal Administration are also centered. Infor- 
mation about FHA mort insurance or low-rent public housing can 
also be obtained from the field offices of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion or the Public Housing Administration. 

All initial inquiries and dealings with the Federal Government on urban 
renewal should be directed to the Regional Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, at the following addresses : 


Region I 346 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y.; Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York. 


Region II 1004 Widener Building, Chestnut and Juniper 
Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, West Virginia, Virginia. 


Region III Rm. 645, Peachtree-Seventh Bldg., Atlanta 23, 
Ga.; Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippl, Florida. 


Region IV __ Bankers Building, 105 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill.; Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska. 


Region V Federal Center, 300 West Vickery Boulevard, 
Fort Worth 4, Tex.; Kansas, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, 
New Mexico. 


Region VI 3rd Floor, 989 Market Street, San Francisco 3, 
Calif.; Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Montana, 
Wyoming, Alaska, Hawaii, Guam. 


Region VII P.O. Box 9093, 1608 Ponce de Leon Avenue, 
Santurce 17, Puerto Rico; Puerto Rico, Virgin 
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URBAN RENEWAL PROVISIONS OF THE HOUSING ACT 
OF 1949, AS AMENDED THROUGH JUNE, 1961 ° 


Public Law 171, 81st Congress 


(Chapter 338—l1st Session) 
(S. 1070) 


(63 Stat. 413, 414; 42 U.S.C. 1441 and 1450 et seq.) 
An Act ) 


To establish a national housing objective and the policy to be followed in the attain- 
ment thereof, to provide Federal aid to assist slum-clearance projects and 
low-rent public housing projects initiated by local agencies, to provide for 
financial assistance by the Secretary of Agriculture for farm housing, and for 
other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as 
the “Housing Act of 1949”. 


Declaration of National Housing Policy 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that the general welfare and 
security of the Nation and the health and living standards of its people 
require housing production and related community development sufficient 
to remedy the serious housing shortage, the elimination of substandard 
and other inadequate housing through the clearance of slums and blighted 
areas, and the realization as soon as feasible of the goal of a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for every American family, thus con- 
tributing to the development and redevelopment of communities and to 
the advancement of the growth, wealth, and security of the Nation. The 
Congress further declares that such production is necessary to enable 
the housing industry to make its full contribution toward an economy of 
maximum employment, production, and purchasing power. The policy 
to be followed in attaining the national housing objective hereby estab- 
lished shall be: (1) private enterprise shall be encouraged to serve as 
large a part of the total need as it can; (2) governmental assistance shall 
be utilized where feasible to enable private enterprise to serve more of the 
total need; (3) appropriate local public bodies shall be encouraged and 
assisted to undertake positive programs of encouraging and assisting the 
development of well-planned, integrated residential neighborhoods, the 
development and redevelopment of communities, and the production, at 
lower costs, of housing of sound standards of design, construction, liv- 
ability, and size for adequate family life; (4) governmental assistance to 
eliminate substandard and other inadequate housing through the clear- 
ance of slums and blighted areas, to facilitate community development 
and redevelopment, and to provide adequate housing for urban and rural 
nonfarm families with incomes so low that they are not being decently 
housed in new or existing housing shall be extended to those localities 
which estimate their own needs and demonstrate that these needs are not 
being met through reliance solely upon private enterprise, and without 
such aid; and (5) governmental assistance for decent, safe, and sanitary 


1The urban renewal provisions of the Housing Act of 1949 have been amended by Public Law 
370, 82d Congress, approved June 3, 1952, 66 Stat. 98; Housing Amendments of 1953, Public 
Law 94, 83d Congress, approved June 30, 1953, 67 Stat. 121; Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 
560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 1954, 68 Stat. 590: Housing Amendments of 1955, 
Public Law 345, 84th Congress, approved August 11, 1955, 69 Stat. 635; the Housing Act of 
1956, Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, approved August 7, 1956, 70 Stat. 1091: the Housing 
Act of 1957, Public Law 85-104, 85th Congress, approved July 12, 1957, 71 Stat. 294; the 
Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved September 23. 1959, 73 Stat. 654; the Area 
Redevelopment Act, Public Law 87-27, approved May 1, 1961, 75 Stat. 47; and the Housing 
Act of 1961, Public Law 87—70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 149. 
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farm dwellings and related facilities shall be extended where the farm 
owner demonstrates that he lacks sufficient resources to provide such 
housing on his own account and is unable to secure necessary credit for 
such housing from other sources on terms and conditions which he could 
reasonably expected to fulfill. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and its constituent agencies, and any other departments or agen- 
cies of the Federal Government having powers, functions; or duties with 
respect to housing, shall exercise their powers, functions, and duties under 
this or any other law, consistently with the national housing ; paiey de- 
clared by this Act and in such manner as will facilitate sustain 

in attaining the national housing objective hereby established, and in such 
manner as will encourage and assist (1) the production of housing of 
sound standards of design, construction, livability, and size for adequate 
family life; (2) the reduction of the costs of housing without sacrifice 
of such sound standards; (3) the use of new designs, materials, tech- 
niques, and methods in residential construction, the use of standardized 
dimensions and methods of assembly of home-building materials and 
equipment, and the increase of efficiency in residential construction and 
maintenance; (4) the development of well-planned, integrated, residential 
neighborhoods and the deve opment and redevelopment of communities; 
and (5) the stabilization of the housing industry at a high annual volume 
of residential construction. 
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Housing Act of 1949 as amended 
through June, 1961 


Title I—Slum Clearance and Urban Renewal? Urban 
Renewal Fund 


Sec. 100.* The authorizations, funds, and appropriations available pur- 
suant to sections 102 and 103 hereof shall constitute a fund, to be known 
as the “Urban Renewal! Fund”, and shall be available for advances, loans, 
and grants * to loca] public agencies for urban renewal projects in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this title, and all contracts, obligations, assets, 
and liabilities existing under or pursuant to said sections prior to the 
ee of the Housing Act of 1954 are hereby transferred to said 


Local Responsibilities 


Sec. 101. (a) * In entering into any contract for advances for 
plans, and other preliminary work for projects under this title or * for 
ts pursuant to section 103(d), the Administrator shall give considera- . 
tion to the extent to which appropriate local public bodies have under- ; 
taken positive programs (through the adoption, modernization, admin- Positive Programs 
istration, and enforcement of housing, zoning, building and other local | 
laws, codes and regulations relating to land use and adequate standards 4 
of health, sanitation, and safety for buildings, including the use and 
occupancy of dwellings) for (1) preventing the spread or recurrence in i 
the community of slums and blighted areas, and (2) encouraging housing et 
cost reductions through the use of appropriate new materials, techniques, FL 4 
and methods in land and residential planning, design, and construction, 1 
the increase of efficiency in residential construction, and the elimination . i 
of restrictive practices which unnecessarily increase housing costs. | 
(b) In” the administration of this title, the Administrator shall en- 7 
courage the operations of such local public rrp as are established on 3 
a State, or regional (within a State), or unified metropolitan basis or as Metropolitan Area Basis ik 
are established on such other basis as permits such agencies to contribute {3 
effectively toward the solution of community development or redevelop- 
ment problems on a State, or regional (within a State), or unified metro- 
politan basis. The® Administrator shall particularly encourage the 


2Prior to amendment by. the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved 
men 
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8 
August 2, 1954, 68 Stat. 22, the ding of Title I was “Slum Clearance and Community 3 
Development and mys nor 2 e*. 4 

? Section 100 was added by the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved Fig 
August 2, 1954, 68 Stat. 590, . i, 

+ Sec. 417(1 of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86~—372, approved September 23, 1959, ; 
73 Stat. 654—676, substituted “grants” for “capital ts”’. 

5 As originally enacted subsection (a) read as follows: 

“Sec. 101. In extending financial assistance under this title, the Administrator shall— 

““(a) give consideration to the extent to which appropriate local public bodies have 
undertaken positive programs (1) for ee housing cost reductions through the 
adoption, improvement, and modernization of building and other local codes and regula- 
tions so as to permit the use of appropriate new materials, techniques, and methods in 
land and residential planning, design, and construction, the increase of efficiency in resi- 
dential construction, and the elimination of restrictive practices which unnecessarily 
increase housing costs, and (2) for preventing the spread or recurrence, in such commu- 
nity, of slums and blighted areas through the adoption, improvement, and modernization 
of local codes and regulations relating to land use and adequate standards of health, 
sanitation, and safety for dwelling accommodations ; and”’. 

Subsection (a) was amended to read as set forth in the text, except for subsequent amend- 
ments noted by footnotes indicated in the text, by sec. 303 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public 
Law 560, 83d — aperever August 2, 1954, 68 Stat. 590, 623. 

® Sec. 417(2) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86—372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654, 677, inserted ‘‘or for grants pursuant to section 103(d)”’. 

7The first sentence of subsection (b) was amended to read as set forth in the text by sec. 303 
of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 1954, 68 Stat. 
590, 623. As originally enacted subsection (b) was part of one sentence which also contained 
subsection (a). ithout subsection (a) this sentence read as follows: 

‘Sec. 101. In extending financial assistance under this title, the Administrator shall— 


“(a . : te 
is encourage the A ggg of such local public agencies as are established on a \e% 
n a State), or unified metropolitan basis or as are established on 1s 
such other basis as permits such agencies to contribute effectively toward the solution of 
community development or redeve opment problems on a State, or regional (within a 


; 
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y sec. 1 of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, 
Stat. 654, 670. 
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Housing Act of 1949 as amended 
through June, 1961 


Utilization of State Agencies 
as Local Public Agencies 


Workable Program 


Delegation Prohibited 


utilization of local public agencies established by the States to operate on 
a statewide basis in behalf of smaller communities within the State which 
are undertaking or propose to undertake urban renewal programs when- 
ever that arrangement facilitates the undertaking of an ian renewal 
program by any such community, or provides an effective solution to 
community development or redevelopment problems in such communities, 
and is approved by resolution or ordinance of the governing bodies of the 
affected communities. 

(c)® No contract shall be entered into for any loan or capital grant 
under this title, or for annual contributions or capital grants pursuant 
to the United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended,’ for any project 
or projects not constructed or covered by a contract for annual contribu- 
tions prior to August 1, 1956, and no mortgage shall be insured, and no 
commitment to insure a mortgage shall be issued, under section 220 or sec- 
tion 221(d)"*(3) of the National Housing Act, as amended, unless (1) 
there is presented to the Administrator by the locality a workable pro- 
gram for * community improvement (which shall include an official plan 
of action, as it exists from time to time, for effectively dealing with the 
problem of urban slums and blight within the community and for the 
establishment and preservation of a well-planned community with well- 
organized residential neighborhoods of decent homes and suitable living 
environment for adequate family life) for utilizing appropriate private 
and public resources to eliminate, and prevent the development or spread 
of, slums and urban blight, to encourage needed urban rehabilitation, to 
provide for the redevelopment of blighted, deteriorated, or slum areas, 
or to undertake such of the aforesaid activities or other feasible com- 
munity activities as may be suitably employed to achieve the objectives 
of such a program, and (2) on the basis of his review of such program, 
the Administrator determines that such program meets the requirements 
of this subsection and certifies to the constituent agencies affected that the 
Federal assistance may be made available in such community: Provided, 
That this sentence shall not apply to the insurance of, or commitment to 
insure, a mortgage under section 220 of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, if the mortgaged property is in an area referred to in clause ( A) 
(i) of paragraph (1) of ** section 220(d) of the National Housing Act: 
And drovided urther, That, notwithstanding any other provisions of 
law which would authorize such delegation or transfer, there shall not 
be delegated or transferred to any other official (except an officer or em- 
ployee of the Housing and Home Finance Agency serving as Acting Ad- 
ministrator during the absence or disability of the Administrator or 1n the 
event of a vacany in that office) the final authority vested in the Ad- 
ministrator (i) to determine whether any such workable program meets 
the requirements of this subsection, (11) to make the certification that 


® Subsection (c) added by sec. 303 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, 


approved August 2, 1954, 68 Stat. 590, 623. 

°Sec. 402 of the Housing Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 70 Stat. 1091, 1103, reinserted 
reference to the U.S. Housing Act of 1937 (previously removed by sec. 108 of the Housin 

Amendments of 1955, Public w 845, 84th Congress, approved August 11, 1955, 69 Stat. 635, 


638) which makes the workable program requirement applicable to contracts for low-rent public 


housing. 

Sec. 5 08(b) of the Housing Amendments of 1955 removed the following requirements from 
Sec. 10(i) of the United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, 50 Stat. 888, 42 U.S.C. 1401, 
which were prerequisites to communities entering into new contracts for Federal assistance to 
low-rent public housing units: (1) that the community must be carrying on a slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment project, or a slum clearance and urban renewal pence assisted 
under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, and (2) that the local governing body 
of the community must certify that the new public housing project is necessary to assist in 
meeting the relocation requirements of section 105(c) of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended. 

See excerpts from the United States Housing Act of 1937 starting on page 49. 

11 Gec. 101(b)(1) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 
75 Stat. 149, 153 substituted ‘“‘section 221(d)(3)” for ‘for 221’’. 

See excerpts from the National Housing Act starting on page 34. 

12 Sec. 314(a) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 


Stat. 149, 172 inserted ‘‘for community improvement’’. 
18 Sec. 101(b) (2) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 


Stat. 149, iss, struck out “of section 220(d), or under section 221 of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, if the mortgaged property is in an area described in clause (3) of section 
221(a) of said. Act, or in a community referred to in clause (2)(B) of said section” and 
inserted in lieu thereof ‘“‘of section 220(d) of the National Housing Act”’. 
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Housing Act of 1949 as amended 
through June, 1961 


Federal assistance of the types enumerated in this subsection may be 
made available in such community, or (iii) to determine that the re- b 
location requirements of section 105(c) of this title have been met. | 
(d) ** The Administrator is authorized to establish facilities (1) for 
furnishing to communities, at their request, an urban renewal service to Urban Renewal Service | 
assist them in the preparation of a workable program as referred to in 
the preceding subsection and to provide them with technical and profes- 
sional assistance for planning and developing local urban renewal pro- | 
grams, and (2) for the assembly, analysis and reporting of information 


pertaining to such programs 
Loans 


Src. 102. f*) To 7° assist local communities in the elimination of slums 
and blighted or deteriorated or deteriorating areas, in preventing the 
spread of slums, blight or deterioration, and in providing maximum 
opportunity for the redevelopment, rehabilitation, and conservation of 
such areas by private enterprise, the Administrator may make temporary Temporary and Definitive 
and definitive loans to local public agencies in accordance with the pro- Loans 
visions of this title for the undertaking of urban renewal projects. Such 
loans (outstanding at any one time) shall be in such amounts not exceeding | 
the estimated *” expenditures to be made by the local public agency ** for : a 
such te bear interest at such rate (not less than the applicable a 
going Federal rate), be secured in such manner, and be repaid within 
such period (not exceeding, in the case of definitive loans, forty years | | 
from the date of the bonds or other obligations *® evidencing such loans), | 
as may be deemed advisable by the Administrator. In” any case where, | 
in connection with its undertaking and carrying out of an urban renewal 
project, a local public agency is authorized (under the circumstances in 
which the temporary loan herein provided is requested) to acquire real 
property in the urban renewal area, the Administrator, in addition to all 
other authority under this title and notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this title, ering of the stage of development of the urban renewal 
plan and whether before or after the approval thereof, may make a 
temporary loan or loans to any such local public agency to finance the 
acquisition of such real property: Provided, That no loan for such pur- 
pose shall be made unless (1) the governing body of the locality involved 
shall have approved by resolution or ordinance the acquisition of real Early Land Acquisition 
property in the urban renewal area, and (2) either (A) the Administrator 
shall have determined that such loan is reasonably secured by a first mort- 
gage or other prior lien upon such real property or is otherwise reasonably 
: secured, or (B) the governing body of the cea shall have assumed the 

responsibility to bear any loss that may arise as the result of such acquisi- 
tion in the event that the property so acquired is not used for urban 
renewal purposes because the urban renewal plan for the project is not 


NY AAR agi Oe Blend gh i en ag - 


14 Sec. 101 ‘gy of the nay Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 ' EB 
Stat. 149, 153, deleted clause (i } and renumbered clause iv as clause (ili). Prior to deletion, 
clause (iii) read as follows: “(iii) to make the certifications as to the maximum number of 
dwelling units needed for the relocation of families to be displaced as a result of governmental 
action and who would be eligible to rent or Sgr yew dwelling accommodations in properties 
cove by mortgage insurance under section 221 of the National Housing Act, as amended,’’. 

15 Subsection (d) added by sec. 303 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Con- 
gress, approved August 2, 1954, 68 Stat. 590, 624. 

16 This sentence amended to read as set forth in the text by sec. 304 of the Housing Act of 
1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 1954, 68 Stat. 590, 624. As originally 
enacted this sentence read as follows: ‘‘To assist local communities in eliminating their slums 
and blighted areas and in providing maximum opportunity for the redevelopment of project 
areas by private enterprise, the Administrator may make temporary and definitive loans to 
local public agencies for the undertaking of projects for the assembly, clearance, preparation, 

' and sale and lease of land for redevelopment.” & 

17 Sec. 304 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, ‘= 
1954, 68 Stat. 590, 624, inserted the word “estimated”’. i a 

18 Sec. 402(a) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved September 23, 1959, if 
73 Stat. 654-671, substituted ‘for such purposes” for “as part of the gross project cost’. 

19 Sec. 304 of the Housing Act of 1954, blic Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 
1954, 68 Stat. 590, 624, inserted ‘“‘or other obligations”’. iz 

2 Sec. 403 of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved September 23, 1959, 73 ig 
Stat. 654-671, added this sentence. : 
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Housing Act of 1949 as amended 
through June, 1961 


Loans for Public Facilities 


Incomtestable Federal 
Obligation in Private 
Financing 


approved, or is amended to omit any of the acquired property, or is aban- 
doned for any reason: Provided further, That the Administrator may, in 
his discretion and subject to such conditions as he may impose, permit 
any structure so acquired to be demolished and removed, and may include 
in any loan authorized by this section the cost of such demolition and 
removal, together with administrative, relocation, and other related costs 


and payments, if the approval of the local sorsparag, Swng extends to 


such demolition and removal: And provided further, That the loan con- 
tract shall provide that the local public agency shall not dispose of such 
real property (except in lieu of foreclosure). until the local governing 
body of the locality involved shall have either approved the urban renewal 
plan for the project or consented to the disposal of such real property. 

( oe In connection with any project on land which is open or predomi- 
nantly open, the Administrator may make temporary loans to municipali- 
ties or other public bodies for the provision of public buildings or facilities 
necessary to serve or support the new uses of such land in the project area. 
Such temporary loans shall be in such amounts not exceeding the expendi- 
tures to be made for such me bear interest at such rate (not less than 
the applicable going Federal rate), be secured in such manner, and be 
ah roe within such period (not exceeding ten years from the date of the 
obligations evidencing such loans), as may be deemed advisable by the 
Administrator. 

(c) Loans made pursuant to subsection (a) or (b) hereof may be made 
subject to the condition el if at any time or times or for any period or 
periods during the life of the loan contract the local public agency can 
obtain loan funds from sources other than the Federal Government at 


- interest rates lower than provided in the loan contract, it may do so with 


the consent of the Administrator at such times and for such periods with- 
out waiving or surrendering any rights to loan funds under the contract 
for the remainder of the life of such contract, and, in any such case, the 
Administrator is authorized to consent to a pledge by the local public 
agency of the loan contract, and any or all of its rights thereunder, as 
security for the repayment of the”? principal of and the interest on the 
loan funds so obtained from other sources. In ”* connection with any such 

ledge of a loan contract, including loan payments thereunder, as security 

or the repayment of obligations of the local public agency held by other 
than the Federal Government, the Administrator is authorized to agree 
to pay; pevagh operations of a paying agent or agents, and to pay or cause 
to be paid when due, from funds obtained pursuant to subsection (e) of 
this section, to the holders of such obligations (or to their agents or 
designees) the principal of and the interest on such obligations, subject 
to such conditions as the Administrator may determine but without regard 
to any other condition or requirement.?* Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, any contract or other instrument executed by the Admin- 
istrator which, by its terms, includes an obligation of the Administrator 
to make payment pursuant to this subsection shall be construed by all 
officers of the United States separate and apart from the loan contract and 
shall be incontestable in the hands of a bearer and the full faith and credit 
of the United States is pledged to the payment of all amounts agreed to 
be paid by the Administrator pursuant to this subsection. 


%1 Sec. 814(b) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 80, 1961, 75 
Stat. 149, 172 added ‘together with administrative, relocation, and other related costs and 


payments”. 
. 402(b) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86—372, approved September 23, 1959, 


Sec 
73 Stat. 654-671, inserted “the principal of and the interest on’’. 
23 Sec. 802(a) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 
149, 166, added this sentence. 
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(d) * The Administrator may make advances of funds to local public 
agencies for surveys *° of urban areas to determine whether the undertak- 
ing of urban renewal projects therein may be feasible and for surveys 
and plans for urban a aire g, ects which may be assisted under this 
title, including, but not limited to, (i) plans for carrying out a program 
of voluntary repair and rehabilitation of buildings and improvements, 
(11) plans for the enforcement of State and local laws, codes, and a- 
tions relating to the use of land and the use and occupancy of buildi 
and improvements, and to the compulsory repair, rehabilitation, denali- 
tion, or removal of buildings and improvements, and (iii) appraisals, title 

earches, and other preliminary work necessary to prepare for the acquisi- 
tion of land in connection with the undertaking of such projects. The 
contract for any such advance of funds shall be made upon the condition 
that such advance of funds shall be repaid, with interest at not less than 
the applicable going Federal rate, out of any moneys which become avail- 
able to the local public agency for the undertaking of the project involved. 
No contract for any such advances of funds for surveys and plans for 
urban renewal projects which may be assisted under this title shall be 
made unless the — body of the locality involved has by resolution 
or ordinance approved the undertaking of such surveys and plans and 
the submission by the local public agency of an application for such 
advance of funds. Notwithstanding ** section 110( h) or the use in any 
other provision of this title of the term “local public agency” or “local 
public agencies” the Administrator may ‘make advances of funds under 
this subsection for surveys and plans for an urban renewal project (in- 
cluding General Neighborhood Renewal Plans as hereinafter defined) to a 
single local public body which has the authority to undertake and carry 
out a substantial portion, as determined by the Administrator, of the 
surveys and plans or the project respecting which such surveys and plans 
are to be made: Provided, That the application for such advances shows, 
to the satisfaction of the Administrator, that the filing thereof has been 
approved by the public body or bodies authorized to undertake the other 
rtions of the surveys and plans or of the project which the applicant 

is not authorized to undertake. 

In * order to facilitate proper preliminary planning for the attainment 
of the urban renewal objectives of this title, the Administrator may also 
make advances of funds (in addition to those authorized above) to local 

ublic agencies for the preparation of General Neighborhood Renewal 
Phin (as herein defined) for urban renewal areas of such scope that the 


urban renewal activities therein may have to be carried out in stages, 
1c 


consistent with the capacity and resources of the respective local pu 
agency, over an estimated period of not more than ten years. No con- 
tract for advances for the preparation of a General Neighborhood Re- 
newal Plan may be made unless the Administrator has determined that: 
(1) in the interest of sound community planning, it is desirable that 
the urban renewal area be planned for urban renewal purposes in its 
entirety ; 
(2) he local public agency proposes to undertake promptly an 
urban renewal project embracing at least 10 per centum of such area, 


% AsO nally enacted subsection (d) read as follows: 

‘“(d) The Administrator may make advances of funds to local public agencies for surveys 
and plans in preparation of projects which may be assisted under this title, and t 
contracts for such advances of funds may be made upon the condition that such advances 
of funds shall be repaid, with interest at not less than the applicable going Federal rate, 
out of any moneys which become available to such agency for the undertaking of the 
promee or og os involved.” 

See. 804 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 
1954, 68 Stat. 590, 624, amended subsection (d) to read as set forth in the text, except for 
subsequent amendments noted by footnotes indicated in the text. 

% Sec. ay a of the Housing Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 84th Con ; sarees August 
7, 1956, 70 Stat. 1001, 1100, erage “surveys = — 7 to determine whether the under- 
er of urban renewal projects therein may easible and for’’. 

C * This sentence was added b a Fowl S ena an Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 84th 
on , approved August 7, ’ ; ; 
This cone i added = (a) of the Housing Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 


sal 8 pa was y sec. 303 
84th Congress, approved August 7, 1956, 70 Stat. 1001, 1009. 
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upon completion of the General Neighborhood Renewal Plan and the 
preparation of an urban renewal plan for such project; and 
(3) the governing body of the locality has by resolution or ordi- 
nance (i) approved the undertaking of the General Neighborhood 
Renewal Plan and the submission of an 6 Se for such advance 
and (ii) represented that such plan will be used to the fullest extent 
feasible as a guide for the provision of public improvements in such 
area and that the plan will be considered in formulating codes and 
other regulatory measures affecting property in the area and in 
undertaking other local governmental activities pertaining to the 
development, redevelopment, rehabilitation, and conservation of the 
area. 
The contract for any such advance of funds for a General Neighborhood 
Renewal Plan shall be made upon the condition that such advance shall 
be repaid, with interest at not less than the applicable going Federal 
rate, out of any moneys which become available to the local public agency 
for the undertaking of the first urban renewal project in such area: 
Provided, That in the event of the undertaking of any other project or 
projects in such area an appropriate allocation of the amount of the ad- 
vance, with interest, may be effected to the end that each such project 
may bear its proper allocable part, as determined by the Administrator, 
of the cost of the General Neighborhood Renewal Plan. As used herein, 
a General Neighborhood Renewal Plan means a preliminary plan (con- 
forming, in the determination of the governing Seay of the locality, to 


_ the general plan of the locality as a whole and to the workable program 


Obtaining Funds for Loans 


of the community meeting the requirements of section a) which outlines 
the urban renewal activities proposed for the area involved, provides a 
framework for the preparation of urban renewal plans and indicates 
generally, to the extent feasible in preliminary planning, the land uses, 
pope density, building coverage, prospective requirements for re- 

abilitation and improvement of property, and any portions of the area 
contemplated for clearance and redevelopment. 

(e) The * total amount of loan contracts outstanding at any one time 
under this title shall not exceed the aggregate of the estimated expendi- 
tures to be made by local public agencies as part of the gross project cost 
of the projects assisted by such contracts. To obtain funds for advance 
and loan disbursements under this title, the Administrator may issue and 
have outstanding at any one time notes and obligations for purchase 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in an amount which shall not, unless 
authorized by the President, exceed $1,000,000,000. For the pur of 
establishing unpaid obligations as of a given date against the authoriza- 
tion contained in the preceding sentence, the Administrator shall estimate 
the maximum amount to be required to be borrowed from the Treasury 
and outstanding at any one time with respect to loan commitments in 
effect on such date. 

(f) Notes or other obligations issued by the Administrator under this 
title shall be in such forms and denominations, have such maturities, and 
be subject to such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. Such 


78 Subsection (e) was amended to read as set forth in the text by sec. 404 of the Housing 
Act of 1959, Public Law 86—372, approved September 23, 1959, 73 Stat. 654-671. As originally 
enacted subsection (e) read as follows: 

“‘(e) To obtain funds for loans under this title, the Administrator, on and after July 1, 1949, 
ner with the approval of the President, issue and have outstanding at any One time notes 
and obligations for purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury in an amount not to exceed 
$25,000,000, which limit on such outstanding amount shall be increased by $225,000,000 on 
July 1, 1950, and by further amounts of $250,000,000 on July 1 in each of the years 1951, 
1952, and 1953, ow yee gh Me Provided, That (subject to the total authorization of not to 
exceed $1,000,000,000) such limit, and any such authorized increase therein. may be increased, 
at any time or times, by additional amounts aggregating not more than $250, ,000 upon a 
determination by the President, after a advice from the Council of Economic Advisers 
as to the general effect of such increase upon the conditions in the building industry and upon 


the national economy, that such action is in the public interest.’’ 

Executive Order 10530, issued May 10, 1954, 19 Fed. Reg. 2709, empowered the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator to issue obligations to the Treasury without the approval, 
ratification, or other action of the President, as provided at that time in subsection (e). 
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notes or other obligations shall bear interest at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, taking into consideration the current average 
rate on outstanding marketable obligations of the United States as of the 
last day of the month preceding the issuance of such notes or other obliga- 
tions. The Secretary of the Trensurs is authorized and directed to pur- 
chase any notes and other obligations of the Administrator issued under 
this title and for such purpose is authorized to use as a public debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for which securi- 
ties may be issued under such Act, as amended, are extended to include 
any purchases of such notes and other obligations. The Secretary of the 
pen cs! may at any time sell any of the notes or other obligations 
acquired by him under this section. All redemptions, purchases, and 
sales by the Secretary of the Treasury of such notes or Ph obligations 
shall be treated as public debt transactions of the United States. 

(g) Obligations, including interest. thereon, issued by local public 
agencies for projects assisted pursuant to this title, and income derived 
by such agencies from such projects, shall be exempt from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the United States. 


Capital Grants 


Sec. 103. (a) (1) The Administrator may make capital grants to local 
public agencies in accordance ”° with the provisions of this title for urban 
renewal projects: Provided, That the Administrator shall not make any 
i for capital grant with respect to a project which consists of open 

and. 

(2) *° The aggregate of such capital grants with respect to all of the 
projects of a local public agency (or of two.or more local public agencies 
in the same municipality) on which contracts for capital grants have been 
made under this title shall not exceed the total of— 

(A) two-thirds of the aggregate net project costs of all such proj- 
= to eg neither subparagraph (B) nor subparagraph (C) ap- 
plies, an : 

(B) three-fourths of the aggregate net project costs of any of such 
pecs which are located in a municipality having a population of 

fty thousand or less (one hundred fifty thousand or less in the case 
of a municipality situated in an area which, at the time the contract 
or contracts involved are entered into or at such earlier time as the 
Administrator may specify in order to avoid hardship, is designated 
as a redevelopment area under the second sentence of section 5(a) 
of the Area Redevelopment Act) according to the most recent decen- 
nial census, and 

(C) three-fourths of the aggregate net project costs of any of such 
projects (not falling within subparagraph (B)) which the Adminis- 
ig upon request, may approve on a three-fourths capital grant 

asis. 


22? Sec. 305 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, re 4 roved August 2, 
1954, 68 Stat. 590, 625, substituted “in accordance with the provisions of this title for urban 
renewal projects’ for ‘‘to enable such agencies to make land in project areas available for 
redevelopment at its fair value for the uses specified in the redevelopment plans’. 

3% The balance of this subsection was amended to read as set forth in the text by sec. 301(a) 
of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 149, 165. 

As originally enacted this part of the subsection read as follows: “The aggregate of such 
capital grants with respect to all the projects of a local public agency on which contracts for 
capital grants have been made under this title shall not exceed two-thirds of the aggregate 
of the net project costs of such projects, and the capital grant with respect to any individual 
project shall not exceed the difference between the net project cost and the local grants-in-aid 
actually made with respect to the project.” 

Sec. 302(1) of the Housing Act of 1957, Public Law 85—104, 85th Congress, approved July 12, 
1957, 71 Stat. 294, 299, amended this part of the subsection to read as follows: “The aggregate 
of such capital grants with respect to all the projects of a local public agency on which 
contracts for capital grants have been made under this title, exclusive of projects referred to 
in the proviso hereto, shall not exceed two-thirds of the aggregate of the net project costs of 
such nonexcluded projects: Provided, That the aggregate of such capital grants may exceed 
two-thirds but not three-fourths of the aggregate net project costs of those projects which the 
Administrator, at the request of a local public agency, wg AO a ate on such a three-fourths 
capital grant basis. A capital grant with respect to any individual project shall not exceed 
the difference between the net project cost and the local grants-in-aid actually made with 
respect to the project.”’ 
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Mass Transportation Demon- 
stration Projects 


(3) A capital grant with respect to any individual project shall not 
exceed the difference between the net project cost and the local grants-in- 
aid actually made with respect to the project. 

(b) The ** Administrator may, with the approval of the President,” 
contract to make grants under this title aggregating not to exceed $4,000,- 
000,000: Provided, That of such sum the Administrator may, without re- 
gard to other provisions of this title, contract to make grants aggregating 
not to exceed $25,000,000 for mass transportation demonstration projects 
which he determines will assist in carrying out urban transportation plans 
and research, including but not limited to the development of data and 
information of general applicability on the reduction of urban transporta- 
tion needs, the improvement of mass transportation service, and the con- 
tribution of such service toward meeting total urban transportation needs 
at minimum cost. Such * grants shall not be used for major long-term 
capital improvement; shall not exceed two-thirds of the cost, as determined 
or estimated by the Administrator, of the project for which the grant is 
made; and shall be subject to such other terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe. The *tAdministrator is authorized, nothwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, to make ad- 
vance or progress payments on account of any grant contracted to be made 
pursuant to this section. The faith of the United States is solemnly 
pledged to the payment of all ** grants contracted for under this title, and 
there are hereby authorized to be be 5. in scene out of any money in the 
Treasury not stharvies appropriated, the amounts necessary to provide for 
such payments: Provided,* That any amounts so appropriated shall also 
be available for repaying to the Secretary of the Treasury, for application . 
to notes of the Administrator, the principal amounts of any funds advanced 
to local public agencies under this title which the Administrator deter- 
mines to be uncollectible because of the termination of activities for which 
such advances were made, together with the interest paid or accrued to 
the Secretary (as determined by him) attributable to notes given by the 
Administrator in connection with such advances, but all such repayments 
shall constitute a charge against the authorization to make contracts for 
grants contained in this section: Provided further;* That no such deter- 
mination of the Administrator shall be construed to prejudice the rights 
of the United States with respect to any such advance. 


*1 The first three sentences of this subsection were inserted r{ sec. 303 of the Housing Act 
of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 149, 166, in lieu of the following 
sentence: “The Administrator, on and after July 1, 1949, may with the approval of the 
President, contract to make grants under this title aggregating not to exceed $1,350,000,000, 
which limit shall be increased by $350,000,000 on the date of enactment of the Housing Act 
of 1959, and by $300,000,000 on July 1, 1960.”’ 

As origaly enacted the foregoing sentence read as follows : 

**(b) e Administrator, on and after July 1, 1949, may, with the approval of the President, 
contract to make Smtr with respect to projects assisted under this title, a ting 
not to exceed $100,000,000, which limit shall be increased by further amounts of $100,000,000 
on July 1 in each of the years 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953, respectively : Provided, That (subject 
to the total authorization of not to exceed $ ,000,000) such limit, and any such authorized 
increase therein, may be increased, at any time or times, by additional amounts aggregating 
not more than $100,000,000 upon a determination by the President, after receiving advice 
from the Council of Economic Advisers as to the general effect of such increase upon the condi- 
oars “5 the building industry and upon the national economy, that such action is in the public 
nterest.’ | 

Sec. 106(a) of the Housing Amendments of 1955, Public Law 345, 84th Congress, approved 
August 11, 1955, 69 Stat. 5, 637, struck out “$100,000,000, which limit shall be increased 
by further amounts of $100,000,000 on July 1 in each of the years 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953, 
reaper : Provided, That (subject to the total authorization of not to exceed $500,000,000) ” 
and substituted “$560,000,000, which limit shall be increased by further amounts of 
$200,000,000 on oy 1 in each of the Pye 1955 and 1956, respectively : Provided, That’’. 

Sec. 301 of the Housing Act of 1957, Public Law 85-104, 85th Congress, approved July 12, 
1957, 71 Stat. 294, 299, amended the language preceding the proviso to read as follows: 

“(b) The Administrator, on and after July 1, 1949, may, with the approval of the President, 
contract to make capital BS ygpie with respect to projects assisted under this title, aggregating 
not to exceed $900, % , which limit shall be increased by $350,000,000 on the date of 
enactment of the Housing Act of 1957 :’’. 

Sec. 405(1) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86—372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654-672 amended the sentence to read as it read immediately prior to its deletion by 


‘the Housing Act of 1961. 


Executive Order 10530, issued May 10, 1954, 19 Fed. Reg. 2709, empowers the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to perform this function without the approval, ratification, or 


other action of the President. 
% Sec. 417(1) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved September 23, 1959, 


73 Stat. 654-676, struck out the word “capital’’ before ‘‘grants’’. 
*% Sec of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86—372, approved September 23, 1959, 


, 7e<2? 
73 Stat. 654—672, added this proviso. 


(c) * Notwithstanding any other provision of this or any other Act, if 
financial assistance authorized by this title to be made available to a locality 
or local public agency may be made available to any locality or local pub- 
lic agency within the limitations provided in sections 102(e), 103(b), and 
106(e), and the second paragraph following the paragraph numbered (6) 
of section 110(c), the amount of such financial assistance made available to 
any locality or local public agency upon submission and processing of 
pea Ty oe — _ _ ep abet ti erage be except on the 

asis O urgency of need, an easibility, as de in h 
yy tne Sg gency , (2) y; termined by the 

_(d)* The Administrator may contract to make grants for the prepara- 
tion or completion of community renewal programs, which may include, 
without being limited to, (1) the identification of slum areas or blighted, 
deteriorated, or deteriorating areas in the community, (2) the measure- 
ment of the nature and degree of blight and blighting factors within 
such areas, (3) determination of the financial, relocation, and other re- 
sources needed and available to renew such areas, (4) the identification 
of potential project areas and, where feasible, types of urban renewal 
action contemplated within such areas, and (5) scheduling or programing 
of urban renewal activities. Such programs shall conform, in the determ1- 
nation of the governing body of the locality, to the general plan of the 
locality asa whole. The Administrator may establish reasonable require- 
ments respecting the scope and content of such programs. Nocontract for 
a _ pursuant to this subsection shall be amie unless the governing body 
of the locality involved has approved the preparation or completion of the 
community renewal program and the submission by the local public agency 
of an application for sucha grant. Notwithstanding section 110(h) or the 
use in any other provision of this title of the term “local public agency” 
or “local — agencies”, the Administrator may make grants pursuant 
to this subsection for the preparation or completion of a community re- 
newal program to a single local public body authorized to perform the 
planning work necessary to such preparation or completion. No grant 
made pursuant to this subsection shall exceed two-thirds of the cost (as 
such cost is determined or estimated by the Administrator) of the prepa- 
ration or completion of the community renewal program for which such 


grant is made. 


Requirements for Local Grants-in-Aid 


Sec. 104.57 Every contract for capital grants under this title shall re- 
quire local grants-in-aid in connection with the project involved. Such 


% Sec. 405(3) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86—372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654-672, added this subsection. 

3% Sec. 405(3) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654-672, added this subsection. 

37 As originally enacted section 104 read as follows: “Every contract for capital nt under 
this title shall require local grants-in-aid in connection with the project involved which, 
together with the local grants-in-aid to be provided in connection with all other projects of 
the local public agency on which contracts for capital grants have theretofore been made, will 
be at least equal to one-third of the aggregate net project costs involved (it being the purpose 
of this provision and section 103 to limit the aggregate of the capital grants made by the 
Administrator with respect to all the projects of a local public agency on which contracts for 
capital grants have been made under this title to an amount not exceeding two-thirds of the 
difference between the aggregate of the gross project costs of all such projects and the aggregate 
of the total sales prices and capital values referred to in section 110(f) of land in such 


projects).”’ 

Sec. 306 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 1954, 
68 Stat. 590, 625, substituted “of the property” for ‘“‘of land” near the end of the section. 

Sec. 306 of the Housing Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, approved August 7, 
1956, 70 Stat. 1091, 1101, amended section 104 to read as follows: 

“Every contract for capital grants under this title shall require local grants-in-aid in connec- 
tion with the project involved. Such local grants-in-aid, together with the local grants-in-aid 
to be provided in connection with all other projects of the local public agency on which con- 
tracts for capital grants have theretofore been made, shall not be required in excess of one-third 
of the aggregate net project costs of all projects of the local public agency on which contracts 
for capital grants have been made.” 

Sec. 302(2) of the Housing Act of 1957, Public Law 85-104, approved July 12, 1957, 71 Stat. 
294, 300, added at the end of the section “on the two-thirds basis, or in excess of one-fourth 
of the aggregate net project costs of all pros of the local public agency on which contracts 
for capital grants have been made on the three-fourths basis”’. 

Sec. 301(b) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87—70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 
149, 166, amended the second sentence to read as set forth in the text. 
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local grants-in-aid, together with the local , ssc hear ag to be provided 
in connection with all other projects of the local public agency (or two 
or more local public agencies in the same municipality) on which con- 
tracts for capital grants have theretofore been made, shall be at least 
equal to the total of one-third of the aggregate net project costs of such 
projects undertaken on a two-thirds capital grant basis and one-fourth 
of the aggregate net project costs of such projects undertaken on a three- 


fourths capital grant basis. 


Local Determinations 


Sec. 105. Contracts for loans or capital grants ** shall be made only 


with a duly authorized local public agency and shall require that— 

(a)*® The urban renewal plan ** for the urban renewal area be ap- 
proved by the governing body of the locality in which the project 1s 
situated, and that such approval include findings by the governing body 
that (i) the financial aid to be provided in the contract is necessary to 
enable the project to be undertaken in accordance with the urban renewal 

lan; (ii) the urban renewal plan will afford maximum opportunity, con- 
sistent with the sound needs of the locality as a whole, for the rehabilita- 
tion or redevelopment of the urban renewal area by private enterprise; 
(iii) the urban renewal plan conforms to a general plan for the develop- 
ment of the locality as a whole; and *° (iv) the urban renewal plan gives 
due consideration to the provision of adequate park and recreational 
areas and facilities, as may be desirable for neighborhood improvement, 
with special consideration for the health, safety, and welfare of children 
residing in the general vicinity of the site covered by the pon 

(b)** When real property acquired or held by the local public agency 
in connection with the project is sold or leased, the purchasers or lessees 
and their assignees shall be obligated (i) to devote such property to the 
uses specified in the urban renewal plan for the project area; (ii) to begin 
within a reasonable time any improvements on such ae a required 
by the urban renewal plan; and (ili) to comply with such other conditions 
as the Administrator finds, prior to the execution of the contract for loan 
or capital grant pursuant to this title, are rorepery | to carry out the 
purposes of this title: Provided, That clause (11) of this subsection shall 
not apply to rar and others who acquire an interest in such prop- 
erty as the result of the enforcement of any lien or claim thereon: And 
provided further, That, with respect to any improvements of a type which 
it is otherwise authorized to has: sere a any Federal agency (as defined in 
section 3(b) of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 


% Sec. 307(1) of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 
1954, 68 Stat. 590, 625, substituted “loans or capital grants’ for “financial aid’’. 

39 Ag originally enacted subsection (a) read as follows: 

oink The redevelopment plan for the project area be approved by the governing body of the 
loca od in which the project is situated, and that such me ah ge include findings by the governing 
body that (i) the financial aid to be provided in the contract is necessary to enable the land in 
the project area to be redeveloped in accordance with the redevelopment plan; (ii) the redevelop- 
ment plans for the redevelopment areas in the locality will afford maximum opportunity, 
consistent with the sound needs of the locality as a whole, for the redevelopment of such areas 
by private enterprise; and (iii) the redevelopment plan conforms to a general plan for the 
development of the locality as a whole ;’’. 

Subsection (a) was amended to read as set forth in the text by sec. 307(2) of the Housing Act 
of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 1954, 68 Stat. 590, 625, except as 
indicated by subsequent footnotes. 

sa Sec. 302(a) of the Housing Act of 1956 Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, approved 
August 7, 1956, 70 Stat. 1091, 1097, deleted “(including any redevelopment plan constituting a 


part thereof)’’. 
49 Sec. 315 of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 380, 1961, 75 Stat. 


149, 172 added clause (iv). 

1 Subsection (b), down through the first proviso, was amended to read as set forth in the text 
by sec. 307 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 1954, 
68 Stat. 590,625. The second proviso was added by sec. 406 of the Housing Act of 1959, Public 
Law 86—372, approved September 23, 1959, 73 Stat. 654, 673. 

As originally enacted subsection (b) read as follows: 

“‘(b) When land acquired or held by the local public agency in connection with the project is 
sold or leased, the purchasers or lessees shall be obligated (i) to devote such land to the uses 
specified in the redevelopment plan for the .project area; (ii) to begin the building of their 
improvements on such land within a reasonable time; and (iii) to comply with such other 
conditions as the Administrator finds, prior to the execution of the contract for loan or capital 
grant pursuant to this title, are necessary to carry out the purposes of this title ;’’ 
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1949, as amended, and also including the District of Columbia or any 
agency thereof) is hereby authorized to become obligated in accordance 
with this subsection, except that clause (ii) of this i sme shall appl 
to such Federal agency only to the extent that it is authorized (and funds 
have beén made available) to make the improvements involved; 

_(c) There be a feasible method for the temporary relocation of families 
displaced from the urban renewal * area, oad that there are or are being 
provided, in the urban renewal * area or in other areas not generally less 
desirable in regard to public utilities and public and commercial facilities 
and at rents or prices within the financial means of the families displaced 
from the urban renewal “ area, decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings equal 
in number to the number of and available to such displaced families and 
reasonably accessible to their places of employment.** 

(d) No land for any project to be assisted under this title shall be 
acquired. oy the local public agency except after public hearing following 
notice of the date, time, place, and purpose of such hearing. 

(e)** No understanding with respect to, or contract for, the disposition 
of land within an urban renewal area shal] be entered into by a local 
public agency unless the local public agency shall have first made public, 
in such form and manner as may be prescribed by the Administrator, (1) 
the name of the redeveloper, together with the names of its officers and 
principal members, shareholders and investors, and other interested par- 
ties, (2) the redeveloper’s estimate of the cost of any residential redevel- 
opment and rehabilitation, and (3) the redeveloper’s estimate of rentals 
and sales prices of any proposed housing involved in such redevelopment 
and rehabilitation: Provided, That nothing in this subsection shall con- 
stitute a basis for contesting the conveyance of, or title to, such land. 


General Provisions 


_Sec. 106. (a) In the performance of, and with respect to, the func- 
tions, es and duties vested in him by this title, the Administrator, 
notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, shall— 

(1) appoint a Director *° to administer the provisions of this title un- 
der the direction and supervision of the Administrator and the basic rate 
of compensation of such position shall be the same as the basic rate of 
compensation established for the heads of the constituent agencies of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency ; 

(2) prepare annually and submit a budget program as provided for 
wholly owned Government corporations by the Government Corporation 


Control Act, as amended; 

(3) maintain an integral set of accounts which shall be audited an- 
nually by the General Accounting Office in accordance with the principles 
and procedures applicable to commercial transactions as provided by 
the Government Corporation Control Act, as amended, and no other audit 
shall be required: Provided, That such financial transactions of the Ad- 


42 Sec. 807(3) of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 
1954, 68 Stat. 590, 625, substituted “urban renewal’ for ‘‘project”’. 

48 Sec. 307(4) of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 
1954, 68 Stat. 590, 625, deleted the following proviso from the end of this subsection: “Provided, 
That in view of the existing acute housing shortage, each such contract entered into prior to 
July 1, 1951, shall further provide that there shall be no demolition of residential structures in 
connection with the project assisted under the contract prior to July 1, 1951, if the local govern- 
ing body determines that the demolition thereof would reasonably be expected to create undue 
housing hardship in the locality.”’ 

#* Subsection te) added by Sec. 407 of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved 
September 23, 1959, 73 Stat. 654-673. 

45 The Administrator’s Reorganization Order No. 1, effective December 23, 1954, 19 Fed. Reg. 
9303 (redesignated Dec. 7, 1956, as Administrator’s Organizational Order No. 1), established 
the Urban Renewal Administration as a constituent of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 

rovided that the office of the Director referred to in this section was transferred to the Urban 
enewal Administration, and that the title of the officer was changed to “Urban Renewal Com- 
missioner’. The Order also provided that the slum clearance and urban renewal functions of 
the Housing and Home Finance Administrator under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, except 
the nondelegable authorities vested in the Administrator pursuant to sec. 101(c) of the Act, 
should be administered by the Urban Renewal Commissioner under the supervision and direction 


of the Administrator. . 
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ministrator as the making of advances of funds, loans, or “ grants and 
vouchers approved by the Administrator in connection with such finan- 
cia] transactions shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the 

(Fovernment. 

(b) Funds made available to the Administrator pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this title shall be deposited in a checking account or accounts 
with the Treasurer of the United States. Receipts and assets obtained 
or held by the Administrator in connection with the performance of his 
functions under this title shall be available for any of the purposes of this 
title (except for ** grants pursuant to section 103 hereof), and all funds 
available for carrying out the functions of the Administrator under this 
title (including appropriations therefor, which are hereby authorized), 
shal] be available, in such amounts as may from year to year be authorized 
by the Congress, for the administrative expenses of the Administrator in 
connection with the performance of such functions: Provided," That 
necessary expenses of inspections and audits, and of providing repre- 
sentatives at the site, of projects being planned or undertaken by local 
public agencies pursuant to this title shall be compensated by such agen- 
cies by the payment of fixed fees which in the aggregate will cover the 
costs of rendering such services, and such expenses shall be considered 
nonadministrative; and for the purpose of providing such inspections and 
audits and of providing representatives at the sites, the Administrator 
may utilize any agency and such agency may accept reimbursement or 
payment for such services from such local public agencies or the Admin- 
istrator, and credit such amounts to the appropriations or funds against 
which such charges have been made. 

(c) In the performance of, and with respect to, the functions, powers, 
and duties vested in him by this title, the Administrator, notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, may— 

3} sue and i. sued ; 

2) foreclose on any property or commence any action to protect 
or enforce any right conferred upon him by any law, contract, or 
other agreement, and bid for and purchase at any foreclosure or any 
other sale any project or part thereof in connection with which he has 
made a loan or capital grant pursuant to this title. In the event of 
any such acquisition, the Administrator may, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law relating to the acquisition, handling, or dis- 
posal of real property by the United States, complete, administer, dis- 
pose of, an Rharwise deal with, such project or part thereof: 
Provided, That any such acquisition of real property shall not de- 
prive any State or political subdivision thereof of its civil jurisdiction 
in and over such property or impair the civil rights under the State 
or local laws of the inhabitants on such property ; 

(3) enter into agreements to pay annual sums in lieu of taxes to 
any State or local taxing authority with respect to any real property 
so acquired or owned, and such sums shall approximate the taxes 
which would be paid upon such property to the State or local taxing 
authority, as the case may be, if such property were not exempt from 
taxation ; 

(4) sell or exchange at public or private sale, or lease, real or per- 
sonal property, and sell or exchange any securities or obligations, 
upon such terms as he may fix; 

(5) obtain insurance against loss in connection with property and 
other assets held ; 


* Sec. 417(1) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654-676, deleted the-word “capital” before “grants’’. 

7 Proviso added by sec. 308 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, 
approved August 2, 1954, 68 Stat. 590, 625. 
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(6) subject to the specific limitations in this title, consent to the 
modification, with respect to rate of interest, time of payment of any 
installment of principal or interest, security, amount of ** grant, or 
any other term, of any contract or agreement to which he is a party 
or which has been transferred to him pursuant to this title; 

_ (7) include in any contract or instrument made pursuant to this 
title such other covenants, conditions, or provisions (including such 
covenants, conditions, or provisions as, in the determination of the 
Administrator, are necessary or desirable to prevent the payment of 
excessive prices for the acquisition of land in connection with projects 
assisted under this title) as he may deem necessary to assure that the 
purposes of this title will be achieved. No provision of this title 
shall be construed or administered to permit speculation in land 
holding; and 

(8) *® make advance or progress payments on account of any * 
grant contracted to be made pursuant to this title, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
or any other provisions of this title (31 U.S.C. § 529). 

(d) Section 3709, as amended, of the Revised Statutes shall not apply 
to any contract for services or supplies on account of any property 
acquired pursuant to this title if the amount of such contract does not 
exceed $1,000. | 

(e) Not more than 1214 © per centum of the grant *! funds provided 
for in this title * shall be expended in any one State: Provided,® That 
the Administrator, without regard to such limitation, may enter into con- 
tracts for * grants aggregating not to exceed $100,000,000 *° (subject to 
the total authorization provided in section 103(b) of this title) with local 
public agencies in States where more than two-thirds of the maximum * 
nate — in the respective State under this subsection has been 
obligated. 

(f£)5* (1) Notwithstanding any other provision of this title, an urban 
renewal project respecting which a contract for a capital grant 1s executed 
under this title may include the making of relocation payments (as defined 
in paragraph (2) ) ; and such contract shall provide that the capital grant 
otherwise payable under this title shall be increased by an amount equal 
to such relocation payments and that no part of the amount of such relo- 
cation payments shall be required to be contributed as part of the local 


grant-in-aid. 


48 Sec. 417(1) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654-676, struck out the word “capital’’ before ‘“‘grant’’. 

49 Paragraph 8 added by Public Law 370, 82d Congress, approved June 3, 1952, 66 Stat. 98. 

50 Sec. 803 of the Housing Act of 1957, Public Law 85-104, approved July 12, 1957, 71 Stat. 
294, 300, substituted ‘‘12%”’ for *‘10”’. 

5. Sec. 408 of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654, 674, inserted “‘grant’’. 

82 Sec. 408 of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86—372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654, 674, deleted “, either in the form of loans or grants,’’. 

5% This proviso added by section 22 of the Housing Amendments of 1953, Public Law 94, 
83d Congress, approved June 30, 1953, 67 Stat. 121, 127. 

54 Sec. 417(1) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86—372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654—676, deleted the word “capital” before “‘grants’’. 

55 $70,000,000 was substituted for $35,000,000 by sec. 106(b) of the Housing Amendments of 
1955, Public Law 345, 84th Congress, approved August 11, 1955, 69 Stat. 635, and $100,000,000 
was substituted for $70,000,000 by sec. 304 of the Housing Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 84th 
Congress, approved August 7, 1956, 70 Stat. 1091, 1100. 

5 Subsection (f) added by sec. 305 of the Housing Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 84th Con- 


gress, approved August 7, 1956, 70 Stat. 1091, 1100. 
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Relocation Payments 


| Hotels and Other Transient 
Housing 


(2) As ** used in this subsection, the term “relocation payments” means 
payments by a local public agency to individuals, families, business con- 
cerns, and nonprofit organizations for their reasonable and necessa1 
moving expenses and any actual direct losses of property except goodwill 
or profit (which are incurred on and after August 7, 1956, and for which 
reimbursement or compensation is not otherwise made) resulting from 
their displacement from an urban renewal area made necessary by (1) the 
acquisition of real property by a local public agency or by any other public 

y, (ii) code enforcement activities undertaken in connection with an 
urban renewal project, or (iii) a program of voluntary rehabilitation of 
buildings or other improvements in accordance with an urban renewal 
plan: Provided, That such payments shall not be made after completion 
of the project or if completion is deferred solely for the purpose of obtain- 
ing further relocation payments. Such payments * shall be made subject 
to such rules and re i as may be prescribed by the Administrator, 
and shall not exceed $200 5° in the case of an individual or family, or 
$3,000 © (# or, if greater, the total certified actual moving expenses) in the 
case of a business concern or * nonprofit organization. Such rules and 
regulations may include provisions authorizing payment to individuals 
and families of fixed amounts (not to exceed $200 * in any case) in lieu 
of their respective reasonable and necessary moving expenses and ® actual 
direct losses of property. 

(3) Any contract with a local public agency which was executed 
under this title before the date of the enactment of the Housing Act of 
1956 ** may be amended to provide for payments under this subsection 
for expenses and losses incurred on or after such date. 

(z)® No provision permitting the new construction of hotels or other 
housing for transient use in the redevelopment of any urban renewal area 
under this title shall be included in the urban renewal plan unless the 
community in which the project is located, under regulations prescribed 
by the Administrator, has caused to be made a competent independent 
analysis of the local supply of transient housing and as a result thereof 
has determined that there exists in the area a need for additional units 
of such housing. 


% As originally enacted by Sec. 305 of the Housing Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 84th Con- 
gress, approved August 7, 1956, 70 Stat. 1091, 1100, this first sentence read as follows: 

“As used in this subsection, the term ‘relocation payments’ means payments by a local public 
agency, in connection with a project, to individuals, families, and business concerns for their 
reasonable and necessary moving expenses and any actual direct losses of property except good- 
will or profit (which are incurred on and after the date of the enactment of the Housing Act of 
1956, and for which reimbursement or compensation is not otherwise made) resulting from their 
displacement by an urban renewal project included in an urban renewal area respecting which a 
contract for capital grant has been executed under this title.’’ 

c. 409(a)(1) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654, 673, amended the first sentence to read as set forth in the text, except that the 
term “and nonprofit organizations” was inserted after “business concerns” by sec. 304(1) of the 
Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 149, 167. 

Sec. 409(a) (2) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86—372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654-674, provided that : 

*‘No relocation payments under section 106(f) of the Housing Act of 1949 shall be made for 
expenses or losses incurred prior to the date of the enactment of the Housing Act of 1959, except 
bs ayy extent that such payments were authorized by such section as it existed prior to such 

ate.”’ 

58 As originally enacted the balance of this paragraph read as follows: 

“Such payments shall be made subject to such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Administrator, as are in effect on the date of execution of the contract for capital grant (or 
the date on which the contract is amended pursuant to paragraph (3)), and shall not exceed 
$100 in the case of an individual or family, or $2,000 in the case of a business concern.” 

Sec. 304 of the Housing Act of 1957, Public Law 85—104, approved July 12, 1957, 71 Stat. 294, 
300, amended the foregoing to read as set forth in the text except for amendments indicated by 
subsequent footnotes. 

5° Sec. 409(b) of the Housing Act of 1959. Public Law 86-372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654, 674, substituted ‘‘$200” for “‘$100”’. 

6 Sec. 409(b) of the Housing Act of 1959. Public Law 86-372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654, 674. substituted “$3,000” for “$2,500”. 

6. This ep ena ag: phrase was inserted by sec. 304(3) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public 
Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 149, 167. 

* The term “or nonprofit organization’’ was inserted by sec. 304(2) of the Housing Act of 
1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 149, 167. | 
®& The language ‘‘and actual direct losses of property”’ was added by sec. 304(4) of the Housing 

Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 149, 167. 

* August 7, 1956. 

*% Subsection (zg) added by Sec. 410 of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved 
September 23, 1959, 73 Stat. 654, 674. 
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Property “ To Be Used for Public Housing or Housing for 
Moderate Income Families 


Sec. 107.% (a) When ® it appears in the public interest that land® 
acquired as part of an urban renewal project should be used in whole or in 
art as a site for a low-rent housing project assisted under the United 
tates Housing Act of 1937, as amended, or under a State or local pro- 
gram fourid by the Administrator to have the same general pu as 
the Federal program under such Act, the site shall be made available to 
the public housing agency undertaking the low-rent housing project at 
& price equal to the fair value of land to a private redeveloper who wants 
to buy a site in the community for private rental housing with physical 
characteristics similar to those of the proposed low-rent housing projec 
and such amount shall be included as part of the development. cost 7 
such low-rent housing project: Provided, That the local contribution in 
the form of tax exemption or tax remission required by section 10(h) of 
such Act, or by analogous provisions in legislation authorizing such State 
or local program, with respect to the low-rent housing project into which 
such land was” incorporated on or after September 23, 1959, shall (if 
covered by a contract which, in the determination of the Public Housing 
Commissioner, and without regard to the requirements of the first proviso 
of such section 10(h), will assure that such local contribution will be 
made during the entire period that the project is used as low-rent housing 
within the meaning of such Act, or by provisions found by the Admin- 


istrator to give equivalent assurance in the case of State or local pro-— 


grams) , be accepted as a local grant-in-aid equal in amount, as determined 
y the Administrator, to one-half (or one-third in the case of an urban 
renewal project on a three-fourths capital grant basis) of the difference 
between the cost of such site (including costs of land, clearance, site 
improvements, and a share, prorated on an area basis, of administrative, 
interest, and other project costs) and its sales price, and shall be con- 
sidered a local grant-in-aid furnished in a form other than cash within 
the meaning of section 110(d) of this Act. 

(b)*2 Upon approval of the Administrator and subject to such condi- 
tions as he may determine to be in the public interest, any real property 
held as part of an urban renewal project may be made available to (1) a 
limited dividend corporation, nonprofit corporation or association, co- 
operative, or public body or agency, or (2) a purchaser who would be 
eligible for a mortgage insured at section 221(d) (4) of the National 
Housing Act, for purchase at fair value for use by such purchaser in the 
provision of new or rehabilitated rental or cooperative housing for 
occupancy by families of moderate income. 


¢ Prior to amendment by sec. 306(a)(1) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, 
apeerres June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 149, 168, this title read “Payment for Land Used for Low-Rent 
Public Housing’’. 

7 As ap x! enacted this section read as follows : 

“Sec. 107. If the land for a low-rent housing project assisted under the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, as amended, is made available from a project assisted under this title, payment equal 
to the fair value of the land for the uses specified in accordance with the redevelopment plan 
shall be made baey ie nae the public housing agency gr By, the housing project, and such 
amount shall be included as part of the development cost of the low-rent housing project.” 

Sec. 309 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 1954, 
68 Stat. 590, 626, amended sec. 107 by substituting ‘‘urban renewal plan” for “redevelopment 


plan’’. 
Sec. 411 of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86—372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73. Stat. 654-674, ametided this section to read as set forth in the text, except as indicated by 


subsequent footnotes. 
a 306(a) (2) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 


ec. 
75 Stat. 149, 168, inserted “(a)”. 
® Sec, 306(a) (2) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 


75 Stat. 149, 168, deleted “‘to be” after “‘land’’. 
7 Sec. 306(a)(3) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87—70, approved June 30, 1961, 


75 Stat. 149, 168, substituted ‘‘was incorporated on or after September 23, 1959,” for “‘is 


incorporated’’. 
1 This subsection (b) was added by sec. 306(a)(4) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 


87-70, approved June 30, 19¢1, 75 Stat. 149, 168. 
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Surplus Federal Real Property 


Sec. 108. The President 7? may at any time in his discretion, transfer, 
or cause to be transferred, to the Administrator any right, title, or interest 
held by the Federal Government or any department or agency thereof in 
any land (including buildings thereon) which is surplus to the needs of 
the Government and which a local public agency certifies will be within 
the area of a project being planned by it. en such land is sold to the 
local public agency by the Administrator, it shall be sold at a price equal 
to its fair market value, and the proceeds from such sale shall be covered 


into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


Protection of Labor Standards 


Sec. 109. In order to protect labor standards— 

(a) any contract for loan or capital grant ** pursuant to this title 
shall contain a provision requiring that not less than the salaries 
ors in the locality, as determined or adopted (subsequent to a 

etermination under applicable State or local law) by the Adminis- 
trator, shall be paid to all architects, technical engineers, draftsmen, 
and technicians employed in the developement of the project involved 
and shall also contain a provision that not less than the wages pre- 
vailing in the locality, as predetermined by the Secretary of Labor 
pursuant to the Davis-Bacon Act (49 Stat. 1011), shall be paid to 
all laborers and mechanics, except ™* such laborers or mechanics who 
are employees of municipalities or other local public bodies, employed 
in the development of the project involved for work financed in 
whole or in part with funds made available pursuant to this title; 
and the Administrator shall require certification as to compliance 
with the provisions of this paragraph prior to making any payment 


under such contract; and 
(b) the provisions of title 18, United States Code, section 874, and 


of title 40, United States Code, section 276c, shall apply to work ” 
financed in whole or in part with funds made available for” the 


development of a project pursuant to this title.”® 


Definitions 


Src. 110. The following terms shall have the meanings, respectively, 
ascribed to them below, and, unless the context clearly indicates otherwise, 


shall include the plural as well as the singular number: . 
(a)7° “Urban renewal area” means a slum area or a blighted, deterio- 


7 Executive Order 10530, issued May 10, 1954, 19 Fed. Reg. 2709, provides that the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget is designated and empowered to perform this function of the 
President without the approval, ratification, or other action of the President. 

7 Sec. 310 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 1954, 
68 Stat. 590, 626, substituted “loan or gre grant” for “financial aid’. 

74 Sec. 310 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 1954, 
68 Stat. 590, 626, inserted “, except such laborers or mechanics who are employees of munici- 
palities or other local ouse bodies,”’. 

% Sec. 310 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 
1954, 68 Stat. 590, 626, inserted ‘for work financed in whole or in part with funds made 
available pursuant to this title’. 

Sec. 310 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 
1954, 68 Stat. 590, 626, substituted ‘“‘work’’ for ‘‘any project’’. 

7 Sec. 310 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 1954, 
68 Stat. 590, 626, inserted ‘“‘for the development of a project’. 

78 Sec. 310 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 1954, 
68 Stat. 590, 626, struck out subsection (c) which read as follows: 

*“‘(c) Any contractor engaged on any project financed in whole or in part with funds made 
available pursuant to this title shall report monthly to the Secretary of Labor, and shall cause 
all subcontractors to report in like manner, within five days after the close of each month and 
on forms to be furnishe by the United States Department of Labor, as to the number of persons 
on their respective pay rolls on the particular project, the aggregate amount of such pay rolls, 
the total man-hours worked, and itemized expenditures for materials. Any such contractor shall 
furnish to the Department of Labor the names and addresses of all subcontractors on the work 
at the earliest date practicable.’’ 

7 As originally enacted subsection (a) read as follows: 

““(a) ‘Redevelopment area’ means an area which is appropriate for development or redevelop- 
ment and within which a project area is located.”’ 

Sec. 311 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 1954. 
68 Stat. 590, 626, amended subsection (a) to read as set forth in the text. 
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rated, or deteriorating area in the locality involved which the Adminis- 
trator approves as appropriate for an urban renewal project. 

(b) * “Urban renewal plan” means a plan, as it exists from time to time, 
for an urban renewal project, which plan (1) shall conform to the general 


plan of the locality as a whole and to the workable program referred to in 


section 101 hereof and shall be consistent with definite local objectives 
ger age appropriate land uses, improved traffic, public transportation, 
public utilities, recreational and community facilities, and other public 
improvements; and (2) shall be sufficiently complete to indicate, to ** the 
extent required by the Administrator for the making of loans and grants 
under this title, such land acquisition, demolition and removal of struc- 
tures, redevelopment, improvements, and rehabilitation as may be proposed 
to be carried out in the urban renewal area, zoning and planning changes, 
if any, land uses, maximum densities, and building requirements. 

(c) * “Orban renewal project” or “project” may include undertakings 
and activities of a local sublis agency in an urban renewal area for the 
elimination and for the sees of the development of spread of slums 
and blight, and may involve slum clearance and redevelopment in an urban 
renewal area, or rehabilitation or conservation in an urban renewal area, 


8 As originally enacted subsection (b) read as follows: 

“*(b) ‘Redevelopment plan’ means a plan, as it exists from time to time, for the development 
or redevelopment of a redevelopment or aaa 9 area, which plan shall be sufficiently complete 
(1) to indicate its relationship to definite local objectives as to appropriate land uses and 
improved traffic, public transportation, public utilities, recreational and community facilities, and 
other public improvements; and (2) to indicate proposed land uses and building requirements 
in the project area : Provided, That the Administrator shall take such steps as he deems necessary 
to assure consistency between the redevelopment plan and any highways or other public improve- 
ments in the locality receiving financial assistance from the Federal Works Agency.” 

Sec. 311 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 1954, 
68 Stat. 590, 626, amended subsection (b) to read as follows: 

“‘(b) ‘Urban renewal plan’ means a plan, as it exists from time to time, for an urban renewal 
project, which plan (1) shall conform to the general F gge of the locality as a whole and to the 
workable program referred to in section 101 hereof; (2) shall be sufficiently complete to indicate 
such land acquisition, demolition and removal of structures, redevelopment, improvements, and 
rehabilitation as may be ag sed to be carried out in the urban renewal area, zoning and 
planning changes, if any, land uses, maximum densities, building requirements, and the plan’s 
relationship to definite local objectives respecting appropriate land uses, improved traffic, public 
transportation, public utilities, recreational and community facilities, and other public improve- 
ments; and (3) shall include, for any part of the urban renewal area proposed to be acquired 
and redeveloped in accordance with clause (1)’‘of the second sentence of subsection (c) of this 
section, a redevelopment plan approved by the governing body of the ee 

Sec. 302(a)(2) of the Housing Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, approved 
August 7, 1956, 70 Stat. 1091, 1097, deleted clause numbered (3) from subsection (b). 

Sec. 305 of the Housing Act of 1957, Public Law 85-104, approved July 12, 1957, 71 Stat. 294, 
301, amended subsection (b) to read as set forth in the text, except for subsequent amendments 
noted by footnotes indicated in the text. 

8a Sec. 412 of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86—372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654-675, inserted ‘“, to the extent required by the Administrator for the making of the 
loans and grants under this title,’’. 

81 Ag originally enacted subsection (c) read as follows: 

“(c) ‘Project’ may include (1) acquisition of (i) a slum area or a deteriorated or deteriorat- 
ing area which is predominantly residential in character, or (ii) any other deteriorated or 
deteriorating area which is to be developed or redeveloped for predominantly residential uses, 
or (iii) land which is predominantly open and which because of obsolete platting, diversity of 
ownership, deterioration of structures or of site improvements, or otherwise substantially 
impairs or arrests the sound growth of the community and which is to be developed for oe 
dominantly residential uses, or (iv) open land necessary for sound community growth which 
is to be developed for predominantly residential uses (in which event the project thereon, as 

rovided in the proviso of section 103(a) hereof, shall not be eligible for any capital grant) ; 
tS) demolition and removal of buildings and improvements; (3) installation, construction, or 
reconstruction of streets, utilities, and other site improvements essential to the preparation of 
sites for uses in accordance with the redevelopment plan; and (4) making the land available 
for development or redevelopment by private enterprise or public agencies (including sale, 
initial leasing, or retention by the local public agency itself) at its fair value for uses in 
accordance th the redevelopment plan. For the purposes of this title, the term ‘project’ 
shall not include the construction of any of the buildings contemplated by the redevelopment 
plan, and the term ‘redevelopment’ and derivatives thereof shall mean develop as well as 
redevelop. For any of the purposes of section 109 hereof, the term ‘project’ shall not include 
any donations or provisions made as local grants-in-aid and eligible as such pursuant to clauses 
(2) and (3) of section 110(d) hereof.” 
ec. 311 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 
1954, 68 Stat. 590, 626, amended subsection (c) to read as follows: 

‘‘(c) ‘Urban renewal project’ or ‘project’ may include undertakings and activities of a local 
public agency in an evan renewal area for the elimination and for the prevention of the 
development or spread of slums and blight, and may involve slum clearance and redevelopment 
in an urban renewal area, or rehabilitation or conservation in an urban renewal area, or any 
combination or part thereof, in accordance with such urban renewal plan. For the purposes 
of this subsection, ‘slum clearance and redevelopment’ may include (1) acquisition of (i) a slum 
area or a deteriorated or deteriorating area, or (ii) land which is predominantly open and 
which because of obsolete platting, diversity of ownership, deterioration of structures or of 
site improvements, or otherwise, Substantially impairs or arrests the sound growth of the 
community, or (iii) open land necessary for sound community growth which is to be devel 
for predominantly residential uses: Provided, That the requirement in paregrep” (a) of this 
section that the area be a slum area or a blighted, deteriorated, or deteriorating area shall not 
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or any combination or part thereof, in accordance with such urban renewal 


; plan. Such some me BO and activities may include— ue ae 
(1) acquisition of (i) a slum area or a deteriorated or deterioratin 


area, or (ii) land which is predominantly open and which because o 
obsolete plattting, diversity of ownership, deterioration of structures 
or of site improvements, or otherwise, substantially impairs or arrests 
the sound growth of the community, or (iii) open land necessary for 
sound community growth which is to be developed for en tat 
residential uses: Provided, That the requirement in paragraph (a 
of this section that the area be a slum area or a blighted, deteriorated 
or deteriorating area shall not be applicable in the case of an open 
land project; a 
(2) demolition and removal of buildings and improvements; __ 
+3 installation, construction, or reconstruction of streets, utilities, 
parks, playgrounds, and other improvements necessary for carrying 
out in the urban renewal area the urban renewal objectives of this 
title in accordance with the urban renewal plan; 
(4) disposition of any property acquired in the urban renewal area 
(including sale,* leasing or retention by the local public agency itself) 
at its fair value for uses in accordance with the urban renewal plan 
or * as provided in section 107; 
5) carrying out plans for a program of voluntary —— and reha- 
bilitation of buildings or other improvements in accordance with the 


urban renewal plan ; 
(6) acquisition of any other real property in the urban renewal area 


where necessary to eliminate unhealthful, insanitary or unsafe condi- 


be applicable in the case of an open land project: And provided further, That financial assist- 
ance shall not be extended under this title for any pesseet involving slum clearance and 
redevelopment of an area which is not clearly predominantly residential in character unless 
such area is to be redeveloped for predominantly residential uses, except that, where such an 
area which is not predominantly residential in character contains a substantial number of 
slum, blighted, deteriorated, or deteriorating dwellings or other living accommodations, the 
elimination of which would tend to promote the blic health, safety and welfare in the 
locality involved and such area is not appropriate for redevelopment for predominantly resi- 
den u the Administrator may extend financial assistance for such a project, but the 
a gate of the capital grants made pursuant to this title with respect to such projects shall 
not exceed 10 per centum of the total amount of capital grants authorized by this title; (2) 
demolition and removal of buildings and improvements; (3) installation, construction, or 
reconstruction of streets, utilities, parks, playgrounds, and other improvements necessary for 
carrying out in the area the urban renewal objectives of this title in accordance with the 
urban renewal plan; and (4) making the land available for development or redevelopment 
by geet enterprise or public agencies (including sale, initial leasing, or retention by the 
loca gene agency itself) at its fair value for uses in accordance with the urban renewal plan. 
For the purposes of this subsection, ‘rehabilitation’ or ‘conservation’ sy include the restora- 
tion and renewal of a blighted, deteriorated, or deteriorating area by ( , carrying out plans 
for a program of voluntary repair and rehabilitation of bu —— or other improvements in 
accordance with the urban renewal plan; (2) acquisition of real property and demolition or 
removal of ee and improvements thereon where necesssary to eliminate unhealthful, 
insanitary or unsafe conditions, lessen density, eliminate obsolete or other uses detrimental to 
the public welfare, or to otherwise remove or prevent the spread of blight or deterioration, or 
to provide land for needed public facilities ; (3) installation, construction, or reconstruction, of 
such improvements as are described in clause (3) of the preceding sentence; and (4) the 
disposition of mag agate Oy oe in such urban renewal area (including sale, initial leasing, 
or retention by the local public agency itself) at its fair value for uses in accordance wit 
the urban renewal plan. ! 

“For the purposes of this title, the term ‘project’ shall not include the construction or 
improvement of any building, and the term ‘redevelopment’ and derivatives thereof shall 
mean development as well as redevelopment. For any of the purposes of section 109 hereof, 
the term ‘project’ shall not include 7} | donations or provisions made as local grants-in-aid 
and eligible as such pursuant to clauses (2) and (3) of section 110(d) hereof.’ 

Sec. Of (<3 of the = rd Amendments of 1955, Public Law 345, 84th Congress, approved 
August 11, 1955, 69 Stat. 635, 637, inserted the following between the first and second sentences 
of subsection (c) : “Where land within the purview of subparagraph (1) (ii) or (1) (iii) hereof 
(whether it be predominantly residential or nonresidential in character) is to be redeveloped 
for predominantly nonresidential uses, loans and advances under this title may be extended 
therefor if the governing body of the local public agency determines that such redevelopment 
for predominantly nonresidential uses is necesssary and appropriate to facilitate the proper 
a and development of the commmunity in accordance with sound planning standards and 
ocal commmunity objectives and to afford maximum opportunity for the redevelopment of the 
project area by private enterprise: Provided, That loans and outstanding advances to any local 
public agency pursuant to the authorization of this sentence shall not exceed 24% per centum 
of the estimated gross project costs of the projects undertaken under other contracts with such 
local public agency pursuant to this title.”’ 

Subsection (c) was amended to read as set forth in the text ~ sec. 302(b) of the Housin 
Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, approved August 7, 1956, 70 Stat. 1091, 1097, 


except for subsequent amendments noted by footnotes indicated in the text. 

83 . 314(c) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 
149, 172, deleted the word “‘initial’ after the word “sale’’. 

8 Sec. 306(b) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 
149, 168, inserted “or as provided in section 107”’. 
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tions, lessen density, eliminate obsolete or other uses detrimental to 
the public welfare, or othewise to remove or prevent the spread of 
bhig t - deterioration, or to provide land for needed public facili- 
1es; an 

7)** acquisition and —_— or rehabilitation for guidance purposes, 
and resale by the local public agency, of structures which are located 
in the urban renewal area and which, under the urban renewal plan, 
are to be repaired or rehabilitated for dwelling use or related facili- 
ties: Provided, That the local public agency shall not acquire for 
such te gore in any urban renewal area, structures which contain 
or will contain more than (A) one hundred dwelling units, or (B) 
5 per centum of the total number of dwelling units in such area which, 
under the urban renewal plan, are to be repaired or rehabilitated, 
whichever is the lesser. 

For the purposes of this title, the term “project” shall not include 
(except * as provided in paragraph (7) above) the construction or im- 
provement of any building, and the term “redevelopment” and derivatives 
thereof shall mean development as well as redevelopment. For any of 
the purposes of section 109 hereof, the term “project” shall not include 
any donations or provisions made as local nts-in-aid and eligible as 
such pursuant to clauses (2) and (3) of section 110(d) hereof. 

Financial * assistance shall not be extended under this title with respect 
to any urban renewal area which is not predominantly residential in char- 
acter and which, under the urban renewal plan therefor, is not to be re- 
developed for predominantly residential uses: Provided, That, if the gov- 
erning body of the local public agency determines that the redevelopment 
of such an area for predominantly nonresidential uses is necessary for 
the proper development of the community, the Administrator may extend 
financial assistance under this title for such a project: Provided further, 
That the aggregate amount of capital grants contracted to be made pur- 
suant to this title with respect to such projects after the date of the 
enactment of the Housing Act of 1959 shall not exceed 30 ** percentum 
of the aggregate amount of grants authorized by this title to be contracted 
for after such date. 

In addition to all other powers hereunder vested, where land within the 
purview of clause (1) (ii) or (1) (iii) of the first paragraph of this sub- 
section (whether it redominantly residential or nonresidential in char- 
acter) is to be redeveloped for predominantly nonresidential uses, loans 
and advances under this title may be extended therefor if the governing 
body of the local public agency determines that such redevelopment for 
veedenctaaanty nonresidential uses is necessary and appropriate to facili- 
tate the proper growth and development of the community in accordance 
with sound planning standards and local community objectives and to 
afford maximum opportunity for the redevelopment of the project area 
by private enterprise: Provided, That loans and outstanding advances to 
any local public agency pursuant to the authorization of this sentence shall 


% Paragraph (7) was added by sec. 307(a) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, 
approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 149, 168. 

Sec. 307(b) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 
149, 168, inserted this paren tietee phrase. 

8% As enacted by the Housing Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, approved August 7, 
1956, 70 Stat. 1091, 1097, this paragraph read as follows: 

“Financial assistance shall not be extended under this title with respect to any urban renewal 
area which is not clearly predominantly residential in character unless such area will be a 
predominantly residential area under the urban renewal plan therefor: Provided, That, where 
such an area which is not clearly predominantly residential in character contains a substantial 
number of slum, blighted, deteriorated, or deteriorating dwellings or other living accommodations, 
the elimination of which would tend to promote the public health, safety, and welfare in the 
locality involved and such area is not appropriate for predominantly residential uses, the 
Administrator may extend financial assistance for such a project, but the aggregate of the 
capital grants made pursuant to this title with respect to such projects shall’ not exceed 10 per 
centum of the total amount of capital grants authorized by his title.” (See provisions in 
earlier enactments of subsection (c) as set forth in footnote 81 on page 19.) € 

Sec. 413 of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86—372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654-675, amended this paragraph to read as set forth in the text except that “30 per 
centum”’ was substituted for “20 per centum” by sec. 308 of the Housing Act of 1961, Public 
Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 149, 168. 
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Local Grants-in Rid 


not exceed 214 per centum of the estimated gross project costs of the 
projects latnteked under other contracts with such local public agency 
pursuant to this title. 

(d)&* “Local -in-aid” shall mean assistance by a State, municipal- 
ity, or other public body, or (in the case of cash grants or donations of 
land or other real property) any other entity, in connection with any 

roject on which a contract for capital grant has been made under this 
title,®* in the form of (1) cash grants to defray expenditures within the 
purview of section 110(e) (1) hereof *°; (2) donations, at cash value, of 
land or other real property (exclusive of land in streets, alleys, and other 
public rights-of-way which may be vacated in connection with the proj- 
ect) in the urban renewal area, and demolition, removal, or other work or 
improvements in the urban renewal area, at the cost thereof, of the types 
described in clause (2) and clause (3) of the second sentence * of section 
110(c) ; and (3) the provision, at their cost, of public buildings or other 
public facilities (other than publicly owned housing™ and revenue pro- 
ducing public utilities the capital cost of which is wholly financed with 
local bonds or obligations payable solely out of revenues derived from 


service charges) which are necessary for carrying out in the area the 


urban renewal objectives of this title in accordance with the urban renewal 
plan: Provided, That in any case where, in the determination of the Ad- 
ministrator, any park, playground, public building, or other public facil- 
ity is of direct benefit both to the urban renewal area and to other areas, 
and the approximate degree of the benefit to such other areas is estimated 
by the Administrator at 20 per centum or more of the total benefits, the 
Administrator shall provide that, for the purpose of computing the 
amount of the local grants-in-aid for the project, there shall be included 
only such portion of the cost of such facility as the Administrator esti- 
mates to be proportionate to the approximate degree of the benefit of 
such facility to the urban renewal area: And provided further, That for 
the purpose of computing the amount of local grants-in-aid under this 
section 110(d) with ® respect to any project covered by a Federal-aid 
contract under this title, the estimated cost (as determined by the Admin- 
istrator) of parks, playgrounds, public buildings, or other public facilities 


8? As originally enacted subsection (d) read as follows: 

*“‘(d) ‘Local grants-in-aid’ shall mean assistance by a State, municipality, or other public 
body, or any other entity, in connection with any project on which a contract for ss grant 
has been made under this title, in the form of (1) cash grants: (2) donations, at cash value, of 
land (exclusive of land in streets, alleys, and other public rights-of-way which may be vacated 
in connection with the project), and demolition or removal work, or site improvements in the 
be oe area, at their cost ; and (3) the provision, at their cost, of parks, playgrounds, and public 

uildings or facilities (other than low-rent public housing) which are primarily of direct benefit 
to the project and which are necessary to serve or support the new uses of land in the project 
area in accordance with the redevelopment plan: Provided, That, in any case where, in the 
determination of the Administrator, any park, playground. public building, or facility is of 
direct and substantial benefit both to the project and to other areas, the Administrator shall 
provide that, for the purpose of computing the amount of the local grants-in-aid for such project, 
there shall be included an allowance of an appropriate portion (as determined by the Adminis- 
trator) of the cost of such park, playground, public building, or facility. No demolition or 
removal work, improvement, or facility for which a State, municipality, or other public body 
has received or has contracted to receive any grant or subsidy from the United States, or any 
agency or instrumentality thereof, for such work, or the construction. of such improvement or 
facility, shall be eligible for inclusion as a local grant-in-aid in connection with a project or 
projects assisted under this title.”’ 

Sec. 311 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 1954, 
68 Stat. 590, 626, amended subsection (d) to read as set forth in the text except for subsequent 
amendments noted by footnotes indicated in the text. 


8 Sec. 414(b) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86~372, approved September 23, 1959, 


73 Stat. 654, 675, provided as follows: 

“The requirement in section 110(d) of the Housing Act of 1949 that the assistance provided by 
a State, municipality, or other public body under that section, in order to qualify as a local 
grant-in-aid, shall be in connection with a project on which a contract for se hg grant has been 
made under title I of that Act, shall not apply to assistance provided during the period from 
July 1, 1957, through December 31, 1957, in connection with urban renewal activities which were 
tere ee Federal recognition within sixty days after the provision of such assistance was 

nitiated.”’ 

* Sec. 302(3) of the Housing Act of 1957, Public Law 85-104, approved July 12, 1957, 71 Stat. 
294, 300, inserted “to defray expenditures within the purview of section 110(e) (1) hereof’. 

* Sec. 302(b)(2) of the Housing Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, approved 
August 7, 1956, 70 Stat. 1091, 1099, substituted “‘the second sentence” for “either the second 
or third sentence’’. 

"1 Sec. 302(c) of the Housing Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, approved August 7, 
1956, 70 Stat. 1091, 1099, deleted at this point ‘‘, public facilities financed by special assessments 
against land in the project area, ”’. 

* Sec. 306 of the Housing Act of 1957, Public Law 85-104, approved July 12, 1957, 71 Stat. 
294, 301, inserted “with respect to any project covered by a Federal-aid contract under this title”. 
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may be deenied to be the actual cost thereof if (i) the construction or pro- 
vision thereof is not completed at the time of final disposition of land in 
the project to be acquired and disposed of under the urban renewal plan, 
and (ii) the Administrator has received assurances satisfactory to him that 
such park, playground, public building, or other public facility will be 
constructed or completed when needed and within a time prescribed by 
him: An provided further? 'That in any case where a public facility 
furnished as a local grant-in-aid is fiatibadt in whole or in part by special 
assessments against real property in the project area acquired by the local 
public agency as part of the project, an amount equal to the total special 
assessments against such real ei 4 (or, in the case of a computation 
pursuant to the proviso immediately preceding, the estimated amount of 
such total special assessments) shall he deducted from the cost of such 
facility for the purpose of computing the amount of the local grants-in- 
aid for the project. With respect to any demolition or removal work, 
a a or facility for which a State, municipality, or other public 
body has received or has contracted to receive any grant or subsidy from 
the United States, or any agency or instrumentality thereof, the portion 
of the cost thereof defrayed or estimated by the Administrator to be de- 
frayed with such subsidy or grant shall not be eligible for inclusion as a 
local grant-in-aid. 

Notwithstanding * any other provision of this subsection, no donation 
or provision of a public improvement or public facility of a type falling 
within the purview of this subsection shall be deemed to be ineligible as 
a local grant-in-aid for any project solely on the basis that the construc- 
tion of such improvement or facility was commenced without notification 
to the Administrator or prior to Federal recognition of such project, if 
such construction was commenced not more than three years prior to the 
authorization by the Administrator of a contract for loan or capital grant 
for the project. 

(e) “Gross ** project cost” shall comprise (1) the amount of the ex- 
penditures by the local public agency with respect to any and all under- 
takings necessary to carry out the project (including the payment of 
carrying charges, but not beyond the point where the project is com- 
pleted), and (2) the amount of such local grants-in-aid as are furnished 
in forms other than cash. There ** may be included as part of the gross 
project cost, under any contract for loan or grant heretofore or here- 
after executed under this title, with respect to moneys of the local public 
agency which are actually expended and outstanding for undertakings 
(other than in the form of local grants-in-aid) necessary to carry out the 


*% This proviso added by sec. 302(c) of the Housing Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 84th 
Congress, approved August 7, 1956, 70 Stat. 1091, 1099. 

% Sec. 414(a) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654-675, added this Lage gm ae 

% Sec. 415 of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86—372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654, 675, amended the first sentence of this subsection to read as set forth in the text. 

As eo, enacted the first sentence in subsection (e) read as follows: 

“(e) ‘Gross project cost’ shall comprise (1) the amount of the expenditures by the local public 
agency with respect to any and all undertakings necessary to carry out the project (including 
the payment of carrying charges, but not beyond the point where the project is completed), and 
(2) the amount of such local grants-in-aid as are furnished in forms other than cash.” 

Sec. 302(4) of the Housing Act of 1957, Public Law 85-104, approved July 12, 1957, 71 Stat. 
294, 300, added the following proviso to the first sentence in subsection (e) : 

“Provided, That with respect to a project for which a contract for capital grant has been 
executed on a three-fourths basis pursuant to the proviso in the second sentence of section 103(a), 
gross prosect cost shall include, in lieu of the amount specified in clause (1), the amount of the 
expenditures by the local public agency with respect to the following undertakings and activities 
necessary to carry out such project : 

(i) acquisition of land (but only to the extent of the consideration paid to the owner and 
not title, appraisal, negotiating, legal, or any other expenditures of the local public agency 
incidental to acquiring land), disposition of land, demolition and removal of buildings and 
improvements, and site preparation and improvements, all as provided in paragraphs (1), 
(2), (3), (4), and (6) of section 110(c) ; and 

(ii) the payment of carrying charges related to the undertakings in clause (i), exclusive 
of — = payments in lieu of taxes, but not beyond the point where such a project is 
completed ; 

but not the cost of any other undertakings and activities (including, but without being limited to, 


the cost of surveys and — legal services of any kind, and all administrative and overhead 


expenses of the local public agency) with respect to such project.” 
% This sentence was added by sec. 415 of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, 
approved September 23, 1959, 73 Stat. 654, 675. 
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roject, in the absence of carrying charges on such moneys, an amount 1n 
fie of carrying charges which might otherwise have been payable thereon 
for the period such moneys are expended and outstanding but not beyond 
the point where the project is completed, computed for each six-month 
period or portion thereof, at an interest rate to be determined by the 
Administrator after taking into consideration for each preceding six- 
month period the average interest rate borne by any obligations of local 
public agencies for short-term funds obtained from sources other than 
the Federal Government in the manner provided in section 102(c) : Pro- 
vided, That such amount may be computed on the net total of all such 
moneys of the local public agency remaining expended and outstanding, 


less other moneys received from the project undertaken in excess of pro- 


ject expenditures, in all peoyects of the local public agency under this title, 
and allocated, as the Administrator may determine, to each of such 
projects. With’ respect to a project for which a contract for capital 
nt has been executed on a three-fourths basis pursuant to section 
103 (a) (2) (C),°* gross project cost shall include, in lieu of the amount 
specified in clause (1) above, the amount of the expenditures by the local 
public agency with respect to the following undertakings and activities 
necessary to carry out such project: : 
(1) Ty of land (but only to the extent of the consideration 
paid to the owner and not title, appraisal, negotiating, legal, or any 
other expenditures of the local public agency incidental to acquirin 
land), disposition of land, demolition and removal of buildings an 
improvements, and site preparation and improvements, all as pro- 
oni > ean i (1), (2), (3), (4), (6),® and (7) of subsection 
c); an 
(11) the payment of carrying charges related to the undertakings 
in clause (i) (including amounts in lieu of carrying charges as 
determined above), exclusive of taxes and payments in lieu of taxes, 
but not beyond the point where such project is completed ; 
but not the cost of any other undertakings and activities (including, but 
without being limited to, the cost of surveys and plans, legal services of 
any kind, and all administrative and overhead expenses of the local public 
agency) with respect to such project. Where’ real property in the 
project area is acquired and is owned as part of the project by the local 
public agency and such property is not subject to ad valorem taxes by 
reason of its ownership by the local public agency and payments in lieu 
of taxes are not made on account of such property, there may (with re- 
spect to any project for which a contract of Federal assistance under this 
title is in force or is hereafter executed, other? than a project on which a 
contract for capital grant is made on a three-fourths basis pursuant * to 
section 103(a) (2) (C)) be included, at the discretion of the Administrator, 
in gross project cost an amount equal to the ad valorem taxes which 
would have been levied upon such property if it had been subject to ad 
valorem taxes, but in all cases prorated for the period during which such 


* This sentence was added by sec. 415 of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, 
at Pt September 23, 1959, 73 Stat. 654, 675, and amended as indicated by subsequent 

ootnotes. 

% Sec. 301(c) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 
149, 166, substituted “pursuant to section 103(a)(2)(C)” for “pursuant to the proviso in the 
second sentence of section 103(a)”’’. 
® Sec. 307(c) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 
149, 168, substituted (6), and (7)” for “(6)’’. - 

1 This’ sentence added by_sec. 302(d) of the Housing Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 84th 
SS approved August 7, 1956, 70 Stat. 1091, 1099, and amended as indicated by subsequent 
ootnotes. 

Sec. 302(5) of the Housing Act of 1957, Public Law 85-104, approved July 12, 1957, 
71 Stat. 294, 300, inserted “, other than a project on which a contract for capital grant is made 
on_ a three-fourths basis pursuant to the proviso in the second sentence of section 103(a)”. 

* Sec. 301(c) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 
149, 166, substituted “‘pursuant to section 103(a)(2)(C)” for “pursuant to the proviso in the 
second sentence of section 103 (a)’’. 


property is owned by the local public agency as part of the project, and 
such amount shall also be considered a cash local grant-in-aid within the 
purview of section 110(d) hereof. Such‘ amount, and the amount of 
taxes or payments in lieu of taxes included in gross project cost, shall be 
subject to the approval of the Administrator and such rules, regulations, 
limitations, and conditions as he may prescribe. 

(f) “Net project cost” shall mean the difference between the gross 
project cost and the aggregate of (1) the total sales prices of all land or 
other property ° sold, and (2) the total capital values (i) imputed, on a 
basis approved by the Administrator, to all land or other property ° 
leased, and (ii) used as a basis for determining the amounts to be trans- 
ferred to the project from other funds of the local public agency to com- 
pensate for any land or other property® retained by it for use in 
accordance with the urban renewal * plan. 

(g)" “Going Federal rate” means (with respect to any contract for a 
loan or advance entered into after the first annual rate has been specified 
as provided in this sentence) the annual rate of interest which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall specify as applicable to the six-month period 
(beginning with the six-month period ending December 31, 1953) during 
which the contract for loan or advance *® for any project under this title 
is authorized by the Administrator,? which applicable rate for each six- 
month period shall be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury by 
estimating the average yield to maturity, on the basis of daily closin 
market bid quotations or prices during the month of May or the mont 
of November, as the case may be, next preceding such six-month period, 
on all outstanding marketable obligations of the United States having a 
maturity date of fifteen or more years from the first day of such month 
of May or November, and by adjusting such estimated average annual 
yield to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum. Any such ” contract for 
loan made may be revised or superseded by a later contract, so that the 
going Federal rate, on the basis of which the interest rate on the loan is 

ed, shall mean the going Federal rate, as herein defined, on the date that 
such later ™ contract is authorized. 

(h) “Local public agency” means any State, county, municipality, or 
other | shige entity or public body, or two or more such entities 
or bodies, authorized to undertake the project for which assistance is 
sought. “State” includes the several States, the District of Columbia, 


This sentence added by sec. 302(d) of the Housing Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 84th 


Congress, approved August 7, 1956, 70 Stat. 1091, 1099. 

5 Sec. 311 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 1954, 
68 Stat. 590, 628, inserted “or other property’”’. 

® Sec. 311 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 1954, 
68 Stat. 590, 628, substituted “‘urban renewal” for ‘“‘r-development”’. 

7 As originally enacted subsection ( &) read as follows: 

“(g) ‘Goin ederal rate’ means the annual rate of interest (or, if there shall be two or 
more such rates of interest, the highest thereof) specified in the most recently issued bonds 
of the Federal Government having a maturity of ten years or more, determined at the date the 
contract for advance of funds or for loan is made. Any contract for loan made may 
revised or superseded by a later contract, so that the going Federal rate, on the basis of which 
the interest rate on the loan is fixed, shall mean the going Federal rate, as herein defined, on 
the date that such contract is revised or superseded by such later contract.’ 

Sec. 24(a) of the Housing Amendments of 1953, Public Law 94, 83d Congress, approved 
June 30, 1953, 67 Stat. 121, 127, amended subsection (g) to read as set forth in the text, 
— for subsequent amendments noted s! footnotes indicated in the text. 

§ Sec. 416(1) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved September 23, 1959, 
bes dt a 676, struck out “is approved” and substituted “for any project under this title 
s author a 

® Sec. 311 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2, 
1954, 68 Stat. 590, 629, substituted ‘advance is approved by the Administrator” for ‘advance 
is made’’, but see preceding footnote for later amendment. 

10 Sec. 416(2) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654—676, inserted ‘“‘such’’. 

11 Sec. 416(3) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654-676 substituted “later contract is authorized” for “contract is revised or super- 
seded by such later contract’’. 

12 Sec. 311 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d —— approved August 2, 
1954, 68 Stat. 590, 629, substituted ‘‘or two or more such entities or bodies,’”’ for “which is’’. 
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Housing Act of 1949 as amended 
through June, 1961 


Land 


Administrator 
Federal Recognition 


the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico,” and the Territories and possessions 
of the United States. 

(i)** “Land” means any real property, including improved or unim- 
proved land, structures, improvements, easements, incorporeal heredita- 
ments, estates, and other rights in land, legal or equitable. 

(j) “Administrator” means the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator. 

(k)?® “Federal recognition” means execution of any contract for finan- 
cial assistance under this title or concurrence by the Administrator in the 
commencement, without such assistance, of surveys and plans. 


Disaster Areas 


Sec. 111.1* Where the local governing body certifies, and the Adminis- 
trator finds, that an urban area is in need of redevelopment or rehabilita- 
tion as a result of a flood, fire, hurricane, earthquake, storm, or other 
catastrophe which the President, pursuant to section 2(a) of the Act 
entitled “An Act to authorize Federal assistance to States and local gov- 
ernments in major disasters, and for other purposes” (Public Law 875, 
EKighty-first Congress, approved September 30, 1950), as amended, has 
determined to be a major disaster, the Administrator is authorized to 
extend financial assistance under this title for an urban renewal project 
with respect to such area without regard to the following: 

(1) the “workable program” requirement in section 101(c), except 
that any contract for temporary loan or capital grant pursuant to this 
section shall obligate the local public agency to comply with the 
“workable program” requirement in section 101(c) by a future date 
determined to be reasonable by the Administrator and specified in 
such contract ; 

(2) the requirements in section 105(a) (111) and section 110(b) (1) 
that the urban renewal plan conform to a general plan of the locality 
as a whole and to the workable program referred to in section 101(c) ; 

(3) the “relocation” requirements in section 105(c) : Provided, That 
the Administrator finds that the local public agency has presented a 
plan for the encouragement, to the maximum extent feasible, of the 
provision of dwellings suitable for the needs of families displaced by 
the catastrophe or by redevelopment or rehabilitation activities; 

(4) the “public hearing” requirement in section 105(d) ; 

(5) the requirements in sections 102 and 110 that the urban renewal 
“a be a slum area or a blighted, deteriorated, or deteriorating area; 
an 

(6) the requirements in section 110 with respect to the predomi- 
nantly residential character or predominantly residential re-use of 
urban renewal areas. 

In the preparation,of the urban renewal plan with respect. to a project 
aided under this section, the local public agency shall give due regard to 
the removal or relocation of dwellings from the site of recurring floods or 
other recurring catastrophes in the project area. 


18 Sec. 311 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved August 2. 


1954, 68 Stat. 590, 629, inserted ‘‘the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico”’. 

14 Subsection (i) was added by sec. 311 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d 
Congress, approved August 2, 1954. 68 Stat. 590, 629. 

1% Sec. 417(3) of the Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654-677, added subsection (k). 

16 Sec. 111 added by sec. 307(a) of the Housing Act of 1956, Public Law 1020, 84th Congress, 
approved August 7, 1956, 70 Stat. 1091, 1101. 
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Urban” Renewal Areas Involving Colleges, Universities, 
or Hospitals 


_ Sec. 112. (a) In any case where an educational institution or a hospital 
1s located in or near an urban renewal project area and the governing 
body of the locality determines that, in addition to the elimination of slums 
and blight from such area, the undertaking of an urban renewal project 
in such area will further promote the public welfare and the proper de- 
velopment of the community (1) by making land in such area available for 
disposition, for uses in accordance with the urban renewal plan, to such 
educational institution or hospital for redevelopment in accordance with 
the use or uses specified in the urban renewal plan, (2) by providing, 
through the redevelopment of the area in accordance with the urban re- 
newal plan, a cohesive neighborhood environment compatible with the 
functions and needs of such educational institution or hospital, or (3) by 
any combination of the foregoing, the Administrator is authorized to 
extend financial assistance under this title for an urban renewal project 
in such area without regard to the requirements in section 110 hereof with 
respect to the predominantly residential character or predominantly resi- 
dential reuse of urban renewal areas. The aggregate expenditures made 
by any such institution or hospital (directly or through a private redevel- 
opment corporation or municipal or other public corporation) for the 
acquisition within, adjacent to, or in the immediate vicinity of the project 
area, of land, buildings, and structures to be redeveloped or rehabilitated 
by such institution for educational uses or by such hospital for hospital 
uses in accordance with the urban renewal plan (or with a development 
plan proposed by such institution, hospital, or corporation, found accept- 
able by the Administrator after considering the standards specified in 
section 110(b), and approved under State or local law after public hear- 
ing) and for the demolition of such buildings and structures if, pursuant 
to such urban renewal or development plan, the land is to be cleared and 
redeveloped, and for the relocation of occupants from buildings and 
structures to be demolished or rehabilitated, as certified by such institution 
or hospital to the local public agency and approved by the Administrator, 
shall be a local grant-in-aid in connection with such urban renewal 


17 Sec. 8309 of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 
149, 169, amended this section to read as set forth in the text. As originally enacted by Sec. 
418, Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 86—372, approved Sept. 23, 1959, 73 Stat. 654, 677, 
this section read as follows: 


“URBAN RENEWAL AREAS INVOLVING COLLEGES OR UNIVERSITIES 


In any case where an educational institution is located in or near an urban renewal project 
area and the governing body of the locality determines that, in addition to the elimination of 
slums and blight from such area, the undertaking of an urban renewal project in such area 
will further promote the public welfare and the proper development of the community (1) by 
making land in such area available for disposition, for uses in accordance with the urban 
renewal plan, to such educational institution for redevelopment in accordance with the use 
or uses specified in the urban renewal plan, (2) by providing, through the redevelopment of 
the area in accordance with the urban renewal plan, a cohesive neighborhood environment 
compatible with the functions and needs of such educational institution, or (3) by any com- 
bination of the mag. the Administrator is authorized to extend financial assistance under 
this title for an urban renewal project in such area without regard to the requirements in 
section 110 hereof with respect to the predominantly residential character or predominantly 
residential reuse of urban renewal areas: Provided, That the aggregate expenditures made by 
such institution (directly or through a private redevelopment corporation) for the acquisition 
(from others than the local public agency), within, adjacent to, or in the immediate vicinity 
of the project area, of land, buildings, and structures to be redeveloped or rehabilitated by 
such institution for educational uses in accordance with the urban renewal plan (or with a 
development plan proposed by such institution or corporation, found acceptable by the Admin- 
istrator after consinesing the standards specified in section 110(b), and approved under State 
or local law after public hearing), and for the demolition of such buildings and structures 
(including expenditures to assist in relocating tenants therefrom), if, pursuant to such urban 
renewal or development plan, the land is to be cleared and redeveloped, as certified by such 
institution to the local public agency and approved by the Administrator, shall be a local 
grant-in-aid in connection with such urban renewal project: Provided further, That no such 
expenditures shall be deemed ineligible as a local grant-in-aid in connection with any such 
project if made not more than five years prior to the authorization by the Administrator of 
a contract for a loan or capital grant for such urban renewal project: And provided further, 
That the term “educational institution” as used herein shall mean any educational institution 
of higher learning, including any public educational institution or any private educational 
institution, no part of the net earnings of which shall inure to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual.”’ 
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project: Provided, That no such expenditure shall be eligible as a local 
grant-in-aid in any case where the property involved is acquired by such 
educational institution or hospital from a local public agency which, in 
connection with its acquisiton or disposition of such property, has received, 
or contracted to receive, a capital grant pursuant to this title. 

(b) No expenditure made by any educational institution or hospital, as 
provided in subsection (a), shall be deemed ineligible as a local grant-in- - 
aid (1) in connection with any urban renewal project if made not more 
than seven years prior to the authorization by the Administrator of a 
contract for a loan or capital grant for such project, or (2) in connection 
with any such project for which the Administrator, prior to September 
25, 1963, has authorized a loan or capital grant contract if made not more 


than five years prior to the submission of an application for financial 


assistance under this title for such urban renewal project. . 

(c) The aggregate expenditures made by any public authority, estab- 
lished by any State, for acquisition, demolition, and relocation in connec- 
tion with land, buildings, and structures acquired by such public authority 
and leased to an educational institution for educational uses or to a hos- 
pital for hospital uses shall be deemed a local grant-in-aid to the same 
extent as if such expenditures had been made directly by such educational 
institution or hospital. } 

(d) As used in this section— 

(1) the term “educational institution” means any educational inst1- 
tution of higher learning, including any public educational institution 
or any private educational institution, no part of the net earnings of 
Tt inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual ; 
an 

(2) the term “hospital” means any hospital licensed by the State 
in which such hospital is located, including any public hospital or 
any nonprofit hospital, no part of the net earnings of which inures to 
the benefit of any private shareholder or individual. 

* * * * * * * 


Redevelopment Areas Under the Area Redevelopment Act 


Sec. 113.% (a) Whenever the Secretary of Commerce certifies to the 
Administrator (1) that any county, city, or other municipality (in this 
section referred to as a “municipality”) is situated in an area designated 
under section 5 of the Area Redevelopment Act as a redevelopment area, 
and (2) that there is a reasonable probability that with assistance pro- 
vided under such Act and other undertakings the area will be able to 
achieve more than temporary improvement in its economy, the Admin- 
istrator is authorized to provide financial assistance to a local public 
agency in any such municipality under this title and the provisions of 
this section. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of subsection (e) of this section, the 
Administrator may provide such financial assistance under this section 
without regard to the requirement or limitations of section 110(c) that 
the project area be predominantly residential in character or be rede- 
veloped for predominantly residential uses under the urban renewal plan, 
and without regard to any of the limitations of that section on the under- 
taking of projects for predominantly nonresidential uses. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision of this title, a contract for 
financial assistance under this section may include provisions permitting 
the — of any land in the project area designated under the urban 
renewal plan for industrial or commercial uses to any public agency or 


18 Sec. 113 added by Sec. 14, Area Redevelopment Act, Public Law 87-27, approved May 1, 
1961, 75 Stat. 47, 57. 
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nonprofit corporation for subsequent disposition as promptly as prac- 

tionble by wach seablic agency or corporation for the redeveliiesint of the 
land in accordance with the urban renewal plan: Provided, That an 
disposition of such land to such public agency or corporation under this 
section shall be made at its fair value for uses in accordance with the 
urban renewal plan: And provided further, That only the purchaser from 
or lessees of such public agency or corporation, and their assignees, shall 
be required to assume the obligations relating to the commencement of 
improvements imposed under section 105(b) hereof. 

f d) Following the execution of any contract for financial assistance 
under this section with — to any project, the Administrator may 

in him un 


' exercise the authority vest inder this section as well as other 
+ provisions of this title for the completion of such projects, notwithstand- 


ing any determination made after the execution of such contract that the 
area in which the project is located is no longer a redevelopment area 
under the Area Redevelopment Act. 
(e) Not more than 10 per centum of the funds authorized for capital 
i so under section 103 after the date of the enactment of the Area 
evelopment Act shall be used for the purpose of providing financial 
assistance under this section. Amounts used for such purpose shall not 
be taken into account for the purpose of the limitation contained in the 
second proviso of the fifth sentence of section 110(c). 


Title VI—Miscellaneous Provisions 
Advisory Committees 


- Src. 601.7° The Housing and Home Finance Administrator and the 
head of each constituent agency of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is hereby authorized to establish such advisory committee or com- Advisory Committees 
mittees as each may deem necessary in carrying out any of his functions, 
powers, and duties under this or any other Act or authorization. Service 
as a member of any such committee shall not constitute any form of serv- 
ice, employment, or action within the provisions of sections 281, 283, 284, 
or 1914 of title 18, United States Code, or within the provisions of section 
190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). Persons serving without 
compensation as members of any such committee may be pew transporta- 
tion expenses and not to exceed $25 per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by section 5 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2). 
* € * * * * s 
3 Sec. 605. The Housing and Home Finance Administrator shall ap- 
. past a ft pu Housing and Home Finance Administrator, and the 
asic rate of compensation of such position shall be the same as the basic 
rate of compensation established for the heads of the constituent agencies 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. The Deputy Administrator Deputy Administrator 
shall act as Administrator during the absence or disability of the Ad- 
ministrator or in the event of a vacancy in that office, and shall perform 
such other duties as the Administrator shall direct. 


* * * * od * * 


Act Controlling 


Sec. 610. Insofar as the provisions of any other law are inconsistent 
with the provisions of this. Act, the provisions of this Act shall be 
controlling. 


19 Amended by sec. 807 of the Housing Act of 1954, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, approved 
August 2, 1954, 68 Stat. 590, 645. 
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Federal Employees—Strikes 
and Membership in Certain 
Organizatio 


Separability 


Src. 611. Except as may be otherwise expressly provided in this Act 
all powers and authorities conferred by this Act shall be cumulative an 
additional to and not in derogation of any powers and authorities other- 
wise existing. Notwithstanding any other evidences of the intention of 
Congress, it is hereby declared to be the controlling intent of Congress 
that if any provisions of this Act, or the application thereof to any 
persons or circumstances, shall be adjudged by any court of competent 
jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or 
invalidate the remainder of this Act or its applications to other persons 
and circumstances, but shall be confined in its operation to the provisions 
of this Act or the application thereof to the persons and circumstances 
directly involved in the controversy in which such judgment shall have 


been rendered. 


General Provisions 


Sec. 612. No part of any appropriation, loan, fund, or ee 
authorized by or provided pursuant to this Act, shall be used directly 
or indirectly to pay the salary or wages of any officer or employee of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency or the Department of Agriculture 
who engages in a strike against the Government of the United States or 
who is a member of an organization of Government employees that as- 
serts the right to strike against the Government of the United States, or 
who ese we or is a member of an organization that advocates, the 
overthrow of the Government of the United States by force or violence: 
Provided, That for the purposes hereof an affidavit shall be considered 
prima facie evidence that the officer or employee making the affidavit has 
not contrary to the provisions of this section engaged in a strike against 
the Government of the United States, is not a member of an organization 
of Government employees that asserts the right to strike against the 
Government of the United States, or that such officer or employee does 
not advocate, and is not a member of an organization that advocates, the 
overthrow of the Government of the United States by force or violence: 
Provided further, That any person who engages in a strike against the 
Government of the United States or who is a member of an organization 
of Government employees that asserts the right to strike against the 
Government of the United States, or who advocates, or who is a member 
of an organization that advocates, the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States by force or violence and accepts an office or employment 
in the Housing and Home Finance Agency or the Department of Agri- 
culture the salary or wages for which are paid from any appropriation, 
loan, fund, or expenditure authorized by or provided pursuant to this 
Act shall be guilty of a felony and, upon conviction, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both: 
Provided further, That the above — clause shall be in addition to, 
and not in substitution for, any other provisions of existing law. 
Approved July 15, 1949. 


SECTION 312, HOUSING ACT OF 1954 
Public Law 560, 83d Congress 


(Chapter 649—2d Session) 
(H.R. 7839) 


(68 Stat. 590, 629; 42 U.S.C. 1450 note) 


[Continuation for certain projects of urban redevelopment provisions of 
Housing Act of 1949 in effect prior to Housing Act of 1954 

Sec. 312. Notwithstanding the amendments of this title to title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended, the Administrator, with respect to any 
project covered by any Federal aid contract executed, or prior a proval 
granted, by him under said title I before the effective date of this Act, 
upon request of the local public agency, shall continue to extend financial 
assistance for the completion of such project in accordance with the pro- 
visions of said title I in force immediately prior to the effective date of 


this act.?° 
* * * * * & * 
Approved August 2, 1954. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE HOUSING ACT OF 1954, AS 
AMENDED 


Public Law 560, 83d Congress 


(Chapter 649—2d Session) 
(H.R. 7839) 


42 U.S.C. 1452a. 


[Demonstration Grants] 


* * * * * * * 


Sec. 314. The Housing and Home Finance Administrator is authorized 
to make grants, subject to such terms and conditions as he shall prescribe, Grants for Testing and 
to public bodies, including cities and other political subdivisions, to Reporting Methods, etc. 
assist them in developing, testing, and reporting methods and techniques, 
and carrying out demonstrations and other activities for the prevention 
and the elimination of slums and urban blight. No such grant shall 
exceed two-thirds of the cost, as determined or estimated by said Admin- 
istrator, of such activities or undertakings. In administering this section, 
said Administrator shall give preference to those undertakings which in 


his judgment can reasonably be expected to (1) contribute most signi- Limitation 
ficantly to the improvement of methods and techniques for the elimination 
and prevention of slums and blight, and (2) best serve to guide renewal 


programs in other communities. Said Administrator may make advance Advances 


or progress payments on account of any grant contracted to be made 
pursuant to this section, notwithstanding the provisions of section 3648 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended. The aggregate amount of grants 


20 The provisions of title I in force immediately prior to the effective date of the Housing Act 
of 1954, can be obtained upon request to the Housing and Home Finance Agency, Office of General 
Counsel. In addition, the footnotes to the provisions of title I as amended through June, 1961, 
appearing on previous pages, give a complete history of amendments made in the law since 
enactment of the Housing Act of 1949. Provisions of title I at any specific time can therefore 
be ascertained from those footnotes. 
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$1 USC 529 


Report to President and 
Congress 


Reduction of Vulnerability 
to Enemy Attack 


made under this section shall not exceed $5,000,000 and shall be payable 
from the capital grant funds provided under and authorized by section 


103 (b) of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended. 


* * * * * * 


* 


Definitions 

Sec. 703. As used in this title, (1) the term “State” shall mean any 
State, the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
any territory or possession of the United States; (2) the term “Adminis- 
trator” shall mean the Housing and Home Finance Administrator; (3) the 
term “public works” shall include any public works other than housing; 
and (4) the term “public agency” or “public agencies” shall mean any 
State, as herein defined, or any public agency or political subdivision 
therein. 


Title VIII—Miscellaneous Provisions 


+ # * * + » - 
Sec. 802. (a) The Housing and Home Finance Administrator shall, as 


soon as practicable during each calendar year, make a report to the Presi- 
dent for submission to the Congress on all operations under the jurisdic- 


tion of the Housing and Home Finance ncy during the previous 
calendar year. 
* * * * * * * 


Sec. 811. The Housing and Home Finance Agency, including its con- 
stituent agencies, and any other departments or agencies of the Federal 
Government having powers, functions, or duties with respect to housing 
under this or any other law shall exercise such powers, functions, or duties 
in such manner as, consistent with the requirements thereof, will facilitate 
progress in the reduction of the vulnerability of congested urban areas 


to enemy attack. 
* * * * * * * 
Records 


Sec. 814.21, Every contract between the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (or any official or constitutent thereof) and any person or local 
body fidiading any corporation or public or private agency or body) for 
a loan, advance, grant, or contribution under the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, as amended, the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, or any other 
Act shall provide that such person or local body shall keep such records as 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency (or such official or constituent 
thereof) shall from time to time prescribe, including records which per- 
mit a speedy and effective audit and will fully disclose the amount and the 
disposition by such person or local body of the proceeds of the loan, ad- 
vance, grant, or contribution, or any supplement thereto, the capital cost 
of any construction project for which any such loan, advance, grant, or 
contribution is made, and the amount of any private or other non-Federal 
funds used or grants-in-aid made for or in connection with any such 
project. No mortgage covering new or rehabilitated multifamily housi 
(as defined in section 227 of the National Housing Act, as amended) shail 
be insured unless the an certifies that he will keep such records 
as are prescribed by the Federal Housing Commissioner at the time of the 
certification and that they will be kept in such form as to permit a speedy 
and effective audit. The Housing and Home Finance Agency or any 
official or constituent agency thereof and the Comptroller ean) of the 


United States shall have access to and the right to examine and audit such 


2 Section 814 amended to read as set forth in the text by section 908 of the H 
1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 149, 191. _— 


records. This section shall become effective on the first day after the first 
og calendar month following the date of approval of the Housing Act 
of 1961. | 


Applicants for Assistance Required to Submit Specifications 


Sec. 815. Every contract for a loan, grant, or contribution under the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, or title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949, as amended, for the construction of a project shall require the 
submission of specifications with respect to such construction prior to the 
authorization for the award of the construction contract and the submis- 
sion of data with respect to the acquisition of land prior to the authoriza- 
tion to acquire such land. 


* * * * * * * 


Report to Congress of Information on Housing 


Sec. 817. The annual report made by the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator to the President for submission to the Congress on all 
operations provided for by section 802 hereof shall contain pertinent infor- 
mation with respect to all projects for which any loan, contribution, or 
grant has been made by the Housing and Home Finance Agency, includ- 
ing the amount of loans, contributions and grants contracted for, and shall 
also contain pertinent information with respect to all builders’ cost certi- 
fications required by section 227 of the National Housing Act, as amended, 
including information as to the amounts paid by nota: to mort- 
gagees for application to the reduction of the principal obligations of the 
mortgages pursuant to that section. | 


Act Controlling 


Src. 818. Insofar as the provisions of any other law are inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Act, the provisions of this Act shall be 


controlling. 
Separability 


Sec. 819. Except as may be otherwise expressly provided in this Act, all 
powers and authorities conferred by this Act shall be cumulative and 
additional to and not in derogation of any powers and authorities other- 
wise existing. Notwithstanding any other evidences of the intention of 
Congress, it is hereby declared to be the controlling intent of Congress that 
if any provisions of this Act, or the application therof to any persons or 
circumstances, shall be adju by any court of competent jurisdiction to 
be invalid, such judgement shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the re- 
mainder of this Act or its application to other persons and circumstances. 
Approved August 2, 1954. 


Effective Date 
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SPECIAL URBAN RENEWAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
PROGRAMS ADMINISTERED BY THE FEDERAL HOUS- 
ING ADMINISTRATION ” 


EXCERPTS FROM THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT, AS 
AMENDED 


Public Law 479, 78d Congress | 
(48 Stat. 1246; 12 U.S.C. 1715k., and 17151.) 


* * * * * * 


Rehabilitation and Neighborhood Conservation Housing 


Insurance | : 


ba = 

Src. 220. (a) The purpose of this section is to aid in the elimination of 
slums and blighted conditions and the prevention of the deterioration of 
residential property by supplementing the insurance of mortgages under 
sections 203 and 207 of this title with a system of loan and mortgage 
insurance designed to assist the financing required for the rehabilitation of 
existing dwelling accommodations and the construction of new dwelling 
accommodations where such dwelling accommodations are located in an 
area referred to in paragraph (1) of subsection (d) of this section. 

(b) The Commissioner is authorized, upon application by the mort- 
gagee, to insure, as hereinafter provided, any mortgage (including 
advances during construction on mortgages covering property of the 
character described in paragraph (3)(B) of subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion) which is eligible for insurance as hereinafter provided, and, upon 
such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, to make commitments for 
the insurance of such mortgages prior to the date of their execution or 
disbursement thereon. 

(c) As used in this section, the terms “mortgage”, “first mortgage”, 
“mortgagee”, “mortgagor”, “maturity date”, and “State” shall have the 
same meaning as in section 201 of this Act. 

(d) To be eligible for insurance under this section a mortgage shall 
meet the following conditions: : 

(1) The mortgaged property shall— 

(A) be located in (i) the area of a slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment project covered by a Federal-aid contract executed or a 
rior approval granted, pursuant to title I of the Housing Act of 1949 
fore the effective date of the Housing Act of 1954, or Ci) an urban 
renewal area (as defined in title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended) in a community respecting which the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator has made the certification to the Commis- 
sioner provided for by section 101(c) of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, or (iii) the area of an urban renewal project assisted 
under section 11+ of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended : Provided, 
That, in the case of an area within the purview of clause (i) or (ii) 
of this subparagraph, a redevelopment plan or an urban renewal 
plan (as defined in title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended), 
as the case may be, has been approved for such area by the governing 
body of the locality involved and by the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator, and the Administrator has certified to the Commis- 
sioner that such plan conforms to a general plan for the locality as a 
whole and that there exist the necessary authority and financial 


* 


22'The Federal Housing Administration is a constituent agency of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. | 

Other FHA programs (which are not included in this compilation) assist urban renewal also, 
although they are not designed specifically for urban renewal purposes as are sections 220 and 
221. These other programs include FHA insurance of (1) loans for modernization and repair 
under title I of the National Housing Act, (2) mortgages for rehabilitation of multifamily 
housing under the regular rental housing provisions of section 207: (3) mortgages for the 
purchase of existing housing; and (4) ‘“‘open end” mortgages whereby property owners may 
obtain adidtional funds for modernization or basic improvements and repay them as part of the 
existing mortgage without the expense of complete refinancing. 


capacity to assure the completion of such redevelopment or urban 
renewal plan: And provided further, That, in the case of an area 
within the purview of clause (iii) of this subparagraph, an urban 
renewal plan (as required for projects assisted under i section 111) 
has been approved for such area by such governing body and by the 
Administrator, and the Administrator has certified to the Commis- 
sioner that such plan conforms to definite local objectives respecting 
appropriate land uses, improved traffic, public transportation public 
utilities, recreational and community facilities, and other ublic im- 
provements, and that there exist the necessary authority and financial 
capacity to assure the completion of such urban renewal plan, and 
_(B)_meet such standards and conditions as the Commissioner shall 
prescribe to establish the acceptability of such property for mortgage 
insurance under this section. | 
(2) The mortgaged property shall be held by— 

(A) a mortgagor approved by the Commissioner, and the Commis- 
sioner may in his discretion require such mortgagor to be regulated 
or restricted as to rents or sales, charges, capital structure, rate of 
return and methods of operation, and for 0 purpose the Commis- 
sioner may make such contracts with and acquire for not to exceed 
$100 stock or interest in any such mortgagor as the Commissioner 
may deem necessary to render effective such restriction or regulations. 
Such stock or interest shall be paid for out of the Section 220 Housing 
Insurance Fund and shall be redeemed by the mortgagor at par upon 
the termination of all obligations of the Commissioner under the 
insurance; or 

(B) by Federal or State instrumentalities, municipal corporate in- 
strumentalities of one or more States, or limited dividend or rede- 
velopment or housing corporations restricted by Federal or State laws 
or regulations of State banking or insurance departments as to rents, 
charges, capital structure, rate of return, or methods of operation. 

(3) The mortgage shall— 

(A) (i) involve a principal obligation (including such initial serv- 
ice charges, appraisal, inspection, and other fees as the Commissioner 
shall approve) in an amount not to exceed $25,000 in the case of 

roperty — which there is located a dwelling designed principally 

or a one-family residence; or $27,500 in the case of a two-family 

residence; or $30,000 in the case of a three-family residence; or 

$35,000 in the case of a four-family residence; or in the case of a 

dwelling designed principally for residential use for more than four 

families (but not exceeding such additional number of family units 

as the Commissioner may prescribe) $35,000 plus not to exceed $7,000 

for each additional family unit in excess of four located on such 

property ; and not to exceed an amount equal to the sum of (1) 97 per 

centum (but, in any case where the dwelling is not approved for 

mortgage insurance prior to the beginning of construction, unless 

the construction of the dwelling was completed more than one year 

: rior to the application for mortgage insurance, 90 per centum) of 

15,000 of the Commissioner’s estimate of replacement cost of the 

property, as of the date the mortgage is accepted for insurance, (2) 

90 per centum of such replacement cost in excess of $15,000 but not 

in excess of $20,000, (3) io per centum of such replacement cost in 

excess of $20,000: Provided, 'That in the case of properties other than 

new construction, the foregoing limitations upon the amount of the 

mortgage shall be based upon the sum of the estimated cost of repair 

and rehabilitation and the Commissioner’s estimate of the value of 

the property before repair and rehabilitation rather than upon the 

Commissioner’s estimate of the replacement cost: Provided further, 

That in no case involving refinancing shall such mortgage exceed 

such estimated cost of repair and rehabilitation and the amount (as 

determined by the Commissioner) required to refinance existing 1n- 
debtedness secured by the property or project ; 
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(ii) in the case of a mortgagor who is not the occupant of the 
property, have a principal obligation not in excess of an amount equal 
to 85 percentum of the amount computed under the provisions of 
clause (1) : Provided, That such 85 per centum limitation shall not 
be applicable if the mortgagor and mortgage assume responsibility in 
a manner satisfactory to the Commissioner for the reduction of the 
mortgage by an amount not less than 15 per centum of the outstand- 
ing principal amount thereof in the event the mortgaged property 
is not, prior to the due date of the eighteenth amortization payment 
of the mortgage, sold to a purchaser acceptable to the Commissioner 
who is the occupant of the property and who assumes and agrees to 
pay the mortgage indebtedness ; or 

(B)(i) not exceed $20,000,000 or, if executed by a mortgagor 
coming within the provisions of paragraph (2) (B) of this subsection 
(d), not exceed $50,000,000; and : 

(ii) not exceed 90 per centum of the amount which the Commis- 
sioner estimates will be the replacement cost of the Pi rank or 
project when the proposed improvements are completed (the replace- 
ment cost of the property or project may include the land, the pro- 
posed physical improvements, utilities within the boundaries of the 
property or project, architect’s fees, taxes, and interest during con- 
struction, and other miscellaneous char incident to construction 
and approved by the Commissioner, and shall include an allowance 
for builder’s and sponsor’s profit and risk of 10 per centum of all of 
the foregoing items except the land unless the Commissioner, after 
certification that such allowance is unreasonable, shall by regulation 
prescribe a lesser percentage) : Provided, That in the case of proper- 
ties other than new construction, the foregoing limitations upon the 
amount of the mortgage shall be based upon the sum of the estimated 
cost of repair and rehabilitation and the Commissioner’s estimate of 
the value of the property before repair and rehabilitation rather than 
upon the Commissioner’s estimate of the replacement cost: Provided 
further, ‘That in no case involving refinancing shall such mortgage 
exceed such estimated cost of repair and rehabilitation and the 
amount (as determined by the Commissioner) required to refinance 
existing indebtedness secured by the property or project; 

(111) not exceed, for such part of such property or project as may 
be attributable to dwelling use (excluding exterior land improve- 
ments as defined by the Commissioner), $2,500 per room (or $9,000 

r family unit if the number of rooms in such property or project is 

ess than four per family unit): Provided, That as to projects to 
consist of elevator-type structures, the Commissioner may, in his dis- 
cretion, increase the dollar amount limitation of $2,500 per room to 
not to exceed $3,000 per room and the dollar amount limitation of 
$9,000 per family unit to not to exceed $9,400 per family unit, as the 
case may to compensate for the higher costs incident to the con- 
struction of elevator-type structures of sound standards of con- 
struction and design: Provided further, That the Commissioner may, 
by regulation, increase any of the foregoing dollar amount limita- 
tions by not to exceed $1,250 per room without regard to the number 
of rooms being less than four, or four or more, in any geographical 
area where he finds that cost levels so require: And provided further, 
That nothing contained in this paragraph (B) shall preclude the in- 
surance of mortgages covering existing multi-family dwellings to be 
rehabilitated or reconstructed for the purposes set forth in subsection 
(a) of this section; and | 

(iv) include such nondwelling facilities as the Commissioner deems 
adequate to serve the needs of the occupants of the property and of 
other housing in the neighborhood. 

(4) The mortgage shall provide for complete amortization by periodic 


payments within such terms as the Commissioner may prescribe, but as to 
mortgages coming within the provisions of paragraph (3)(A) of this 
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subsection (d) not to exceed the maximum maturity prescribed by the 
provisions of section 203(b) (3). The mortgage shall ae interest. (ex- 
clusive of premium charges for insurance and service charge, if any) at 
not to exceed 5 per centum per annum on the amount of the principal 
obligation outstanding at any time, or not to exceed such per centum per 
annum not in excess of 6 per centum as the Commissioner finds necessa 
| to meet the mortgage market; contain such terms and provisions wit 
i respect to the application of the mortgagor’s periodic payment to amorti- 
: zation of the principal of the mort , Insurance, repairs, alterations, 
payment of taxes, default reserves, delinquency charges, foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, anticipation of maturity, additional and secondary liens, and 
| other matters as the Commissioner may in his discretion prescribe. — 
‘la _(e) The Commissioner may at any time, under such terms and condi- 
tions as he may prescribe, consent to the release of the mortgagor from 
his liability under the mortgage or the credit instrument secured thereby, 
or consent to the release of parts of the mortgaged property from the 
r lien of the mo \ 
i (f) The mortgagee shall be entitled to receive the benefits of the in- 
surance as hereinafter provided— | 
(1) as to mo meeting the requirements of paragraph (3 
(A) of subsection (d) of this section, as provided in section wt 3 
of this Act with er ere mortgages insured under section 203; and 
the provisions of subsections (b), (c), (d), (e), (f), (g), (h); (i), 
and (k) of section 204 of this Act shall be applicable to such mort- 
es insured under this section, except that all references therein to 
the Mutual Mortgage Insurance Fund or the Fund shall be construed 
to refer to the Section 220 Housing Insurance Fund and all references 
ay to section 203 shall be pe re to refer to this section; 
as to mortgages meeting the requirements of para h (3 
(B) of subsection (a) of this section, as provided in section 207 3) 
of this Act with respect to — insured under said section 207, 
and the provisions of subsections (h), (i), (j), (kK), and (1) of section 
207 of this Act shall be applicable to such mortgages insured under 
this section, and all references therein to the Housing Insurance Fund 
or the Housing Fund shall be construed to refer to the Section 220 
Housing Insurance Fund; or 
(3) as to mortgages meeting the requirements of this section that 
are insured or initially endorsed for insurance on or after the date 
of enactment of the Housing Act of 1961, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of paragraphs (1) and (2) of this subsection, the Commissioner 
in his discretion, in accordance with such regulations as he ma 
prescribe, may make payments pursuant to such paragraphs in cas 
or in debentures (as provided in the mortgage insurance contract), 
or may acquire a mortgage loan that is in default and the security 
therefor upon payment to the mortgagee in cash or in debentures 
(as provided in the mortgage insurance contract) of a total amount 
equal to the unpaid principal balance of the loan plus any accrued 
interest and any advances approved by the Commissioner and made 
previously by the mortgagee under the provisions of the mortgage. 
After the acquisition of the mortgage by the Commissioner the mort- 
gagee shall have no further rights, liabilities, or obligations with 
respect to the loan or the security for the loan. The appropriate 
provisions of sections 204 and 207 relating to the rights, liabilities, 
and obligations of a mortgagee shall apply with respect to the Com- 
missioner when he has acquired an insured mortgage under this 
paragraph, in accordance with and subject to regulations (modi- 
fying such provisions to the extent necessary to render their appli- 
cation for such purposes appropriate and effective) which shall 
be prescribed by the Commissioner, except that as applied to mort- 
gages so acquired (A) all references in section 204 to the Mutual 
ortgage Insurance Fund or the Fund shall be construed to refer to 
the Section 220 Housing Insurance Fund, (B) all references in section 
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904 to section 203 shall be construed to refer to this section, and (C) 
all references in section 207 to the Housing Insurance Fund, the 
Housing Fund, or the Fund shall be construed to refer to the Section 
220 Housing Insurance Fund. 

(g) There is hereby created a Section 220 Housing Insurance Fund 
which shall be used by the Commissioner as a revolving fund for carrying 
out the provisions of this section, and the Commissioner is hereby author- 
ized to transfer to such Fund the sum of $1,000,000 from the War Housin 
Insurance Fund established pursuant to the provisions of section 602 0 
this Act. General expenses of operation of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration under this section may be charged to the Section 220 Housing 
Insurance Fund. 

Moneys in the Section 220 von, Poses Fund not needed for the 
current operations of the Federal Housing Administration under this 
section shall be deposited with the Treasurer of the United States to the 
credit of such Fund, or invested in bonds or other obligations of, or in 
bonds or other obligations guaranteed as to principal and interest by, the 
United States. The Commissioner may, with the a of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, purchase in the open market debentures issued under 
the provisions of this section. Such purchases shall be made at a price 
which will provide an investment yield of not less than the yield obtain- 
able from other investments authorized by this section. Debentures so 
purchased shall be canceled and not reissued. : 

Premium charges, adjusted premium charges, and appraisal and other 
fees received on account of the insurance of any mortgage accepted for 
insurance under this section, the receipts derived from the property 
covered by such mort and claims assigned to the Commissioner in 
connection therewith shall be credited to the Section 220 Housing Insur- 
ance Fund. The principal of, and interest paid and to be paid on, 
debentures issued under this section, cash adjustments, and expenses 
incurred in the handling, management, renovation, and disposal of prop- 
erties acquired under this section shall be charged to such Fund. 

(h)(1) To assist further in the conservation, improvement, repair, 
and rehabilitation of property located in the area of an urban renewal 
project, as provided in paragraph (1) of subsection (d) of this section, 
the Commissioner is authorized upon such terms and conditions as he 
may prescribe to make commitments to insure and to insure home im- 
provement loans (including advances during construction or improve- 
ment) made by financial institutions on and after the date of enactment 
of the Housing Act of 1961. As used in this subsection, “home 
improvement loan” means a loan, advance of credit, or purchase of an 
sblinetion representing a loan or advance of credit made for the purpose 
of financing the improvement of an existing structure (or in connection 
with an existing structure) which was constructed not less than ten years 
prior to the making of such loan, advance, or purchase, and which is used 
or will be used primarily for residential purposes: Provided, That a home 
improvement loan shall include a loan, advance, or purchase with respect 
to the improvement of a structure which was constructed less than ten 
years prior to the making of such loan, advance, or purchase if the pro- 
ceeds are or will be used primarily for major structural improvements, or 
to correct defects which were not known at the time of the completion of 
the structure or which were caused by fire, flood, windstorm, or other 
casualty; “improvement” means conservation, repair, restoration, re- 
habilitation, conversion, alteration, enlargement, or remodeling; and 
“financial institution” means a lender approved by the Commissioner as 
eligible for insurance under section 2 or a mortgagee approved under sec- 
tion 203(b) (1). 

(2) To be eligible for insurance under this subsection, a home improve- 
ment loan shall— 

(i) not exceed the Commissioner’s estimate of the cost of improve- 
ment, or $10,000 per family unit, whichever is the lesser ; 
(11) be limited to an amount which when added to any outstanding 
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indebtedness related to the property (as determined by the Commis- 
sioner) creates a total outstanding indebtedness which does not exceed 
the limits provided in subsection (d) (3) for properties (of the same 
type) other than new construction ; 

(111) bear interest at not to exceed a rate prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner, but not in excess of 6 per centum per annum of the amount 
of the principal obligation outstanding at any time, and such other 
charges (including such service charges, appraisal, inspection, and 
other fees) as may be approved by the Commissioner ; 

(iv) have a maturity satisfactory to the Commissioner, but not 
to exceed twenty years from the beginning of amortization of the 
loan or three-quarters of the remaining economic life of the structure, 
whichever is the lesser ; ; 

(v) comply with such other terms, conditions, and restrictions as 
the Commissioner may prescribe; and 

(vi) represent the obligation of a borrower who is the owner of 
the property improved, or a lessee of the property under a lease for 
not less than 99 years which is renewable or under a lease having a 

riod of not less than 50 years to run from the date of the loan. 

(‘i aoe home improvement loan insured under this subsection may 
be refinanced and extended in accordance with such terms:and conditions 
as the Commissioner may prescribe, but in no event for an additional 
amount or term in excess of the maximum provided for in this subsection. 

(4) There is hereby created a separate Section 220 Home Improve- 
ment Account to be maintained ie. the Section 220 Housing Insur- 
ance Fund and to be used by the Commissioner as a revolving fund for 
carrying out the provisions of this subsection. The Commissioner is 
authorized to transfer to such Account the sum of $1,000,000 from the 
War Housing Insurance Fund established pursuant to the provisions 
of section 602 of this Act. Any premium charges, and appraisal and 


other fees received on account of the insurance of any home improve-. 


ment loan accepted for insurance under this subsection, and the receipts 
derived from the sale, collection, deposit, or compromise of any evidence 
of debt, contract, claim, property, or security assigned to or held by the 
Commissioner in connection with the payment of insurance under this 
subsection, shall be credited to the Section 220 Home Improvement Ac- 
count. Insurance claims under this subsection and expenses incurred in 
the handling, management, renovation, and disposal of any properties 
uired by the Commissioner under this subsection shall be charged to 
the Section 220 Home Improvement Account. General expenses of opera- 
tion of the Federal Housing Administration and other expenses incurred 
under this subsection may be charged to the Section 220 Home Improve- 
ment Account.. Moneys in the Account not needed for the current opera- 
tion of the Federal Housing Administration under this subsection shall 
be deposited with the Treasurer of the United States to the credit of the 
Account, or invested in bonds or other obligations of, or in bonds or other 
obligations guaranteed as to principal and interest by, the United States. 
In order to protect the solvency of the Section 220 Home Improvement 
Account, adequate security shall be taken in connection with loans insured 
under this su ion in such manner as the Commissioner may require. 
(5) The Commissioner is authorized to fix a premium charge for the 
insurance of home improvement loans under this subsection but in the 
case of any such loan such charge shall not be less than an amount equiva- 
lent to one-half of 1 per centum per annum nor more than an amount 
equivalent to 1 per centum per annum of the amount of the principal 
obligation of the loan outstanding at any time, without taking into 
account delinquent payments or prepayments. Such premium charges 
shall be payable by the financial institution either in cash or in debentures 
(at par plus accrued interest) issued by the Commissioner as obligations 
of the Section 220 Home Improvement Account, in such manner as may 
be prescribed by the Commissioner, and the Commissioner may require 
the payment of one or more such premium charges at the time the loan 


is insured, at such discount rate as he may prescribe not in excess of the 
interest rate specified in the loan. If the Commissioner finds upon presen- 
tation of a loan for insurance and the tender of the initial premium charge 
or charges so required that the loan complies with the provisions of this 
subsection, aoc “Toul may be accepted for insurance by endorsement or 
otherwise as the Commissioner may prescribe. In the event the principal 
obligation of any loan accepted for insurance under this subsection 1s 
paid in full prior to the maturity date, the Commissioner is authorized 
to refund to the financial institution for the account of the borrower all, 
or such portions as he shall determine to be equitable, of the current 
unearned premium charges theretofore paid. 

(6) In cases of defaults on loans insured under this subsection, upon 
receiving notice of default, the Commissioner, in accordance with such 
regulations as he may prescribe, may acquire the loan and any security 
therefor upon payment to the financial institution in cash or in debentures 
(as provided in the loan insurance contract) of a total amount equal to 
the unpaid principal balance of the loan, plus any accrued interest, any 
advances approved by the Commissioner made previously by the financial 
institution under the provisions of the loan instruments, and reimburse- 
ment for such collection costs, court costs, and attorney fees as may be 
approved by the Commissioner. 

7) Debentures issued under this subsection shall be executed in the 
name of the Section 220 Home Improvement Account as obligor, shall be 
signed by the Commissioner, by either his written or engraved signature, 
shall be negotiable, and shall be dated as of the date the loan is assigned 
to the Commissioner and shall bear interest from that date. They shall 
bear interest at a rate established by the Commissioner pursuant to sec- 
tion 224, payable semiannually on the 1st day of January and the Ist day 
of July of each year, and shall mature ten years after their date of issu- 
ance. They shall be exempt from taxation as provided in section 207 (1) 
with respect to debentures issued under that section. They shall be paid 
out of the Section 220 Home Improvement Account which shall be pri- 
marily liable therefor and they shall be fully and unconditionally guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest by the United States, and the guaranty 
shall be expressed on the face of the debentures. In the event the Section 
220 Home Improvement Account fails to pay upon demand, when due, 
the principal of or interest on any debentures so guaranteed, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall pay to the holders the amount thereof which 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, anf thereupon, to the extent of the amount 
so paid, the Secretary of the Treasury shall succeed to all the rights of 
the holders of such debentures. Debentures issued under this subsection 
shall be in such form and denominations in multiples of $50, shall be 
subject to such terms and conditions, and shall include such provisions 
for redemption, if any, as may be prescribed by the Commissioner with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and they may be in coupon 
or registered form. Any difference between the amount of the debentures 
to which the financial institution is entitled, and the aggregate face value 
of the debentures issued, not to exceed $50, shall be adjusted by the pay- 
ment of cash by the Commissioner to the financial institution from the 
Section 220 Home Improvement Account. 

(8) The provisions of subsections (c), (d), and (h) of section 2 shall 
apply to home improvement loans insured under this subsection, and for 
the purposes of this subsection references in subsections (c), (d), and (h) 
of section 2 to “this section” or “this title” shall be construed to refer to 
this subsection. 

(9)(A) Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act, no home 
improvement loan executed in connection with the improvement of a 
structure for use as rental accommodations for five or more families shall 
be insured under this subsection unless the borrower has agreed (i) to 
certify, upon completion of the improvement and prior to final endorse- 
ment of the loan, either that the actual cost of improvement equaled or 
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exceeded the proceeds of the home improvement loan, or the amount by 
which the proceeds of the loan exceed the actual cost, as the case may be, 
and (ii) to pay forthwith to the financial institution, for application to 
the reduction of the principal of the loan, the amount, if any, certified 
to be in excess of the actual cost of improvement. Upon the Commis- 
sioner’s — of the borrower’s certification as required under this 
_ ph, the certification shall be final and incontestable, except for 
raud or material misrepresentation on the part of the borrower. 

(B) As used in subparagraph (A), the term “actual cost” means the 
cost to the borrower of the improvement, including the amounts paid for 
labor, preseapiar 5 construction contracts, off-site public utilities, streets, or- 
ganization and legal expenses, such allocations of general overhead items 
as are acceptable to the Commissioner, and other items of expense ap- 
proved by the Commissioner, plus a reasonable allowance for builder’s 
profit if the borrower is also the builder, as defined by the Commissioner, 
and excluding the amount of any kickbacks, rebates, or trade discounts 
received in connection with the improvement. 

(10) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, the Commis- 
sioner is authorized and empowered (i) to make expenditures and ad- 
vances out of funds made available by this Act to preserve and protect 
his interest in any security for, or the lien or priority of the lien securing, 
any loan or other indebtedness owing to, insured ‘by, or acquired by the 
Commissioner or by the United States under this subsection, or section 2 
or 203(k); and (11) to bid for and to purchase at any foreclosure or other 
sale or otherwise acquire property pledged, mortgaged, conveyed, at- 
tached, or levied upon to secure the payment of any loan or other in- 
debtedness owing to or acquired by the Commissioner or by the United 
States under this subsection or section 2 or 203(k). The authority con- 
ferred by this paragraph may be exercised as provided in the last sentence 
of section 204(g). 


Housing for Moderate Income and Displaced Families 


Seo. 221. (a) This section is designed to assist private industry in pro- 
viding housing for low and moderate income families and families dis- 
vince from urban renewal areas or as a result of governmental action. 

(b) The Commissioner is authorized, upon application by the mort- 
agee, to insure under this section as hereinafter provided any mortgage 
including advances during construction on mortgages covering property 
of the character described in paragraphs (3) andl 4) of subsection (d 
of this section) which is eligible for insurance as provided herein and, 
upon such terms and conditions as the Commissioner may prescribe, to 
make commitments for the insurance of such mortgages prior to the date 
of their execution or disbursement thereon. 

(c) As used in this section, the terms “mortgage”, “first mortgage”, 
“mortgagee”, “mortgagor”, “maturity date” and “State” shall have the 
same meaning as in section 201 of this Act. 

(d) To be eligible for insurance under this section, a mortgage shall— 

(1) have been made to and be held by a mortgagee approved by the 
Commissioner as responsible and able to service the mortgage 
properly ; 

(2) be secured by property upon which there is located a dwelling 
conforming to applicable standards prescribed by the Commissioner 
under subsection (f) of this section, and meeting the requirements of 
all State laws, or local ordinances or regulations, relating to the 
public health or safety, zoning, or otherwise, which may be applicable 
thereto, and shall involve a principal obligation (including such 
initial service charges, appraisal, inspection, and other fees as the 
Commissioner shall approve) in an amount (A) not to exceed (1) 
$11,000 in the case of a property upon which there is located a dwell- 
ing designed principally for a single-family residence, (11) $18,000 
in the case of a property upon which there is located a dwelling de- 
signed principally for a two-family residence, (111) $27,000 in the case 
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of a property upon which there is located a dwelling designed prin- 
cipally for a three-family residence, or (iv) $33,000 in the case of a 
roperty upon which there is located a dwelling designed principally 
or a four-family residence: Provided, That a mortgage secured by 
roperty upon which there is located a dwellin Tt principally 


or a two-, three-, or four-family residence shall not be insured under 
this section except in the case of a dwelling for occupancy by a family 
displaced from an urban renewal area or as a result of governmental | 
action: Provided further, That the Commissioner may increase the 
foregoing amounts to not to exceed $15,000, $25,000, $32,000, and 
$38,000, respectively, in any geographical area where he finds that 
cost levels so require; and (B) not to exceed the appraised value of 
the property (as of the date the mortgage is accepted for insurance) : 
Provided, 'That (i) if the mortgagor is the owner and an occupant 
of the property at the time of insurance, (1) in the case of a family 
displaced from an urban renewal area or as a result of Government 
action, he shall have paid on account of the property at least $200 in 
the case of a single-family dwelling, $400 in the case of a two-family 
dwelling, $600 in the case of a three-family dwelling, and $800 in the 
case of a four-family dwelling, or (2) in the case of any other family, 
he shall have paid on account of the property at least 3 per centum of 
the Commissioner’s estimate of its acquisition cost; which amount 1n 
either instance may include amounts to cover settlement costs and 
initial payments for taxes, hazard insurance, mortgage insurance pre- 
mium, and other prepaid expenses; or (ii) in the case of repair and 
rehabilitation, the amount of the mortgage shall not exceed the sum 
of the estimated cost of repair and rehabilitation and the Commis- 
sioner’s estimate of the value of the property before repair and 
rehabilitation, except that in no case involving refinancing shall such 
mortgage exceed such estimated cost of repair and rehabilitation 
and the amount (as determined by the Commissioner) required to 
refinance existing indebtedness secured by the property: Provided 
further, That nothing contained herein shall preclude the Com- 
missioner from issuing a commitment to insure, and insuring a 
mortgage pursuant thereto, where the mortgagor is not the owner and 
an occupant of the property, if the property is to be built or acquired 
and repaired or rehabilitated for sale, and the insured mortgage 
financing is required to facilitate the construction, or the repair or 
rehabilitation, of the dwelling and to provide financing pending the 
subsequent sale thereof to a qualified owner who is also an occupant 
thereof, but in such instances the mortgage shall not exceed 85 per 
centum of the appraised value; or 
( 3) if executed by a mortgagor which is a public body or agency 
(and which certifies that it is not receiving financial assistance from 
the United States exclusively pursuant to the United States Housing 
Act of 1937), a cooperative (including an investor-sponsor who meets 
such requirements ag the Commissioner may impose to assure that 
the consumer interest is protected), or a limited dividend corporation 
(as defined by the Commissioner), or a private nonprofit corporation 
or association regulated or supervised under Federal or State laws 
or by political subdivisions of States, or agencies thereof, or by the 
Commissioner under a regulatory agreement or otherwise, as to rents, 
charges, and methods of operation, in such form and in such manner 
as in the opinion of the Commissioner will effectuate the purposes of 
this section— | 
ti) not exceed $12,500,000 ; 
11) not exceed for such part of such property or project as 
may be attributable to dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
rovements as defined by the Commissioner) , $2,250 per room (or 
$8,500 per family unit if the number of rooms in such property 
or project is less than four per family unit), except that the 
Commissioner may in his discretion increase the dollar amount 


to in subsection (d) (3), and w 


limitation of $2,250 per room to not to exceed $2,750 per room, 
and the dollar amount limitation of $8,500 per family unit to 
not to exceed $9,000 per family unit, as the case may be, to com- 
pensate for higher costs incident to the construction of elevator- 
type structures of sound standards of construction and design, 
and —, that the Commissioner may increase any of the fore- 
going dollar amount limitations contained in this —— by 
not to exceed $1,000 per room without regard to the number of 
rooms being less than four, or four or more, in any geographical 
area where he finds that cost levels so require; and 

(111) not exceed (1) in the case of new construction, the 
amount which the Commissioner estimates will be the replace- 
ment cost of the property or project when the proposed im- 
provements are compli (the replacement cost may include 
the land, the proposed physical improvements, utilities within 
the boundaries of the land, architect’s fees, taxes, interest during 
construction, and other miscellaneous charges incident to con- 
struction and approved by the Commissioner), or (2) in the 
case of repair and rehabilitation, the sum of the estimated cost 
of repair and rehabilitation and the Commissioner’s estimate of 
the value of the property before repair and rehabilitation: Pro- 
vided, That in no case involving refinancing shall such mortgage 
exceed such estimated cost of repair and rehabilitation and the 
amount (as determined by the Commissioner) required to refi- 
nance existing indebtedness secured by the property or project: 
Provided further, That such property or project, when con- 
structed, or repaired and rehabilitated, shall be for use as a rental 
or cooperative project, and low and moderate income families or 
families displaced by urban renewal or other governmental ac- 
tion shall be eligible for occupancy in accordance with such regu- 
lations and procedures as may prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner and the Commissioner may adopt such requirements as 
he determines to be desirable regarding consultation with local 
public officials where such consultation is appropriate by reason 
of the relationship of such project to projects under other local 


rograms; or 
(4) iF euneuted by a mortgagor other than a mortgagor referred 
hich is approved by the Commissioner— 
i) not exceed $12,500,000 ; 
i1) not exceed, for such part of the property or project as 
may be attributable to dwelling use (excluding exterior land 
improvements as defined by the Commissioner) , $2,250 per room 
(or $8,500 per family unit if the number of rooms in such prop- 
erty or project is less than four per family unit), except that the 
Commissioner may in his discretion increase the dollar amount 
limitation of $2,250 per room to not to exceed $2,750 per room, 
and the dollar amount limitation of $8,500 per family unit to not 
to exceed $9,000 per family unit, as the case may be, to compen- 
sate for higher costs incident to the construction of elevator type 
structures of sound standards of construction and design, and 
except that the Commissioner may increase any of the foregoing 
dollar amount limitations contained in this paragraph by not 
to exceed $1,000 per room without regard to the number of rooms 
being less than four, or four or more, in any geographical area 
where he finds that cost levels so require ; 

(111) not exceed (in the case of a property or project approved 
for mortgage insurance prior to the beginning of construction) 
90 per centum of the amount which.the Commissioner estimates 
will be the replacement cost of the property or project when the 
proposed improvements are completed (the replacement cost 
may include the land, the proposed physical improvements, utili- 
ties within the boundaries of the land, architect’s fees, taxes, in- 
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terest during construction, and other miscellaneous charges 1ncl- 
dent to construction and approved by the Commissioner, and 
shall include an allowance for builder’s and sponsor’s profit and 
risk of 10 per centum of all of the foregoing items, except the 
land, unless the Commissioner, after certification that such al- 
lowance is unreasonable, shall by regulation prescribe a lesser 
percentage) ; and ‘ 

(iv) not exceed 90 per centum of the sum of the estimated 
cost of repair and rehabilitation and the Commissioner’s estimate 
of the value of the property before repair and rehabilitation if 
the proceeds of the mortgage are to be used for the repair and 
rehabilitation of a property or project: Provided, That in no 

case involving refinancing shall such mortgage exceed such esti- 
mated cost of repair and rehabilitation and the amount (as de- 
termined by the Commissioner) required to refinance existing 
indebtedness secured by the property or project: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Commissioner may, in his discretion, require the 
mortgagor to be regulated or restricted as to rents or sales, 
charges, capital structure, rate of return, and methods of opera- 
ation, and for such purpose the Commissioner may make such 
contracts with and acquire for not to exceed $100 such stock or 
interest in any such mortgagor as the Commissioner may deem 
necessary to render effective such restrictions or regulations, with 
such stock or interest being paid for out of the Section 221 
Housing Insurarice Fund and being required to be redeemed by 
the mortgagor at par upon the termination of all obligations 
of the Commissioner under the insurance; | 

5) bear interest (exclusive of premium charges for insurance 
and service charge, if any) at not to exceed 5 per centum per annum 


_on the amount of the principal obligation outstanding at any time, 


or not to exceed such per centum per annum not in excess of 6 per 
centum as the Commissioner finds necessary to meet the mortgage 
market; and contain such terms and provisions with respect to the 
application of the mortgagor’s periodic payment to amortization of 
the principal of the mortgage, insurance, repairs, alterations, pay- 
ment of taxes, default reserves, delinquency charges, foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, anticipation of maturity, additional and secondary liens, 
and other matters as the Commissioner may in his discretion pre- 
scribe: Provided, That a mortgage insured under the provisions of 
subsection (d)(3) shall bear interest (exclusive of any premium 
charges for insurance and service charge, if any) at not less than the 
annual rate of interest determined, from time to time by the Secretary 
of the Treasury at the request of the Commissioner, by estimating the 
average market yield to maturity on all outstanding marketable obli- 
gations of the United States, and by adjusting such yield to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum, and there shall be no differen- 
tiation in the rate of interest charged under this proviso as between 
mortgagors under subsection (d)(3) on the basis of differences in 
the types or classes of such mortgagors; and 

(6) provide for complete amortization by periodic payments 
within such terms as the Commissioner may prescribe, but as to 
mortgages coming within the provisions of subsection (d) (2) not 
to exceed from the date of the beginning of amortization of the mort- 
gage (i) 40 years in the case of a family displaced from an urban 
renewal area or as a result of governmental action, (ii) 35 years in 
the case of any other family if the mortgage is approved for insur- 
ance prior to construction, except that the period in such case may 
be increased to not more than 40 years where the mortgagor is an 
owner-occupant of the property and is not able, as determined by 
the Commissioner, to make the required payments under a mortgage 
having a shorter amortization period, and (1ii) 30 years in the case of 
any other family where the mortgage is not approved for insurance 


prior to construction: Provided, That no mortgage insured under 
subsection (d)(2) shall have a maturity exceeding three-quarters of 
the issioner’s estimate of the remaining economic life of the 
building improvements. 

(e) The Commissioner may at any time, under such terms and condi- 
tions as he may prescribe, consent to the release of the mortgagor from his 
liability under the mo or the credit instrument secured thereby, or 
consent to the release of parts of the mortgaged property from the lien 
of the mortgage. : 

(f) The: og esi or project shall comply with such standards and con- 
ditions as the Commissioner may prescribe to establish the acceptability 
of such property for mortgage insurance and may include such com- 
mercial and community facilities as the Commissioner deems adequate 
to serve the occupants. A property or project covered by a mort 
insured under the provisions of subsection (a) (3) or (d) (4) shall i e 
five or more family units. The Commissioner is authorized to adopt such 
procedures and requirements as he determines are desirable to assure that 
the dwelling accommodations provided under this section are available to 
families displaced from urban renewal areas or as a result of governmental 
action. Notwithstanding any provision of this Act, the Commissioner, in 
order to assist further the provision of housing for low and moderate 
income families, in his discretion and under such conditions as he may 
prescribe, may insure a mortgage which meets the requirements of sub- 
section (d) (3) of this section as in effect after the date of enactment of 
the Housing Act of 1961, with no premium charge, with a reduced pre- 
mium charge, or with a premium charge for such period or periods duri 
the time the insurance is in effect as the Commissioner may eric and 
there is hereby authorized to be a3. “paragon out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such amounts as may be necessary 
to reimburse the Section 221 Housing Insurance Fund for any net losses in 
connection with such insurance. No mortgage shall be insured under 
subsection (d) (2) or (d) (4) after July 1, 1963, or under subsection (d) 
(3) after July 1, 1965, except pursuant to a commitment to insure before 
that date, or except a mortgage covering property which the Commis- 
sioner finds will assist in the provision of housing for families displaced 
from urban renewal areas or as a result of governmental action. 

(g) The mortgagee shall be entitled to receive the benefits of the in- 
—a ty hereinafter provided— . : 

1) as to mortgages meeting the requirements of pa 7 
of subsection (d) of this tien as provided in section 204, a) fof this 
Act with oo to mortgages insured under section 203, and the pro- 
visions of subsections (b), (c) (d), (e), (f), (g), (bh), (j), and (k) 
of section 204 of this Act shall be applicable to such mortgages in- 
sured under this section, except that all references therein to the 
Mutual Mortgage Insurance Fund or the Fund shall be construed to 
refer to the Section 221 Housing Insurance Fund and all references 
“~~. to section 203 shall be —— to refer ~ this ea 4 

2) as to mortgages meeting the requirements of paragrap 
or (4) of subsection (d) of this section, as provided in sections 207 (g 
of this Act with respect to mortgages insured under said section 207, 
and the provisions of subsections (h), (i), (j), (k), and (1) of section 
207 of this Act shall be applicable to such mortgages insured under 
this section, and all references therein to the Housing Insurance Fund 
or the Housing Fund shall be construed to refer to the Section 221 
Housing Insurance Fund; or 

(3) as to mortgages meeting the requirements of this section which 
are insured or initially endorsed for insurance on or after the date of 
enactment of the Housing Act of 1961, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of paragraphs (1) and (2) of this subsection, the Commissioner 
in his discretion, in accordance with such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, may make payments — to such paragraphs in cash or in 
debentures (as provided in the mortgage insurance contract), or may 
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acquire a mortgage loan that is in default and the security therefor 
upon payment to the mortgagee in cash or in debentures (as provided 
in the mortgage insurance contract) of a total amount equal to the 
unpaid principal balance of the loan plus any accrued interest and 
any advances approved by the Commissioner and made previously by 


the mortgagee under the provisions of the mortgage, and after the 
by the Commissioner the mortgagee 


ce) poe of any such cre y tl sion 
shall have no further rights, liabilities, or obligations with respect 
to the loan or the security for the loan. The appropriate provisions 
of sections 204 and 207 relating to the issuance of debentures shall 
apply with respect to debentures issued under this paragraph, and 
the appropriate provisions of sections 204 and 207 relating to the 
rights, liabilities, and obligations of a mortgagee shall apply with 
respect to the Commissioner when he has acquired an insured mort- 
gage under this paragraph, in accordance with and subject to regula- 
tions (modifying such provisions to the extent necessary to render 
their application for such purposes appropriate and effective) which 
shall be prescribed by the Commissioner, except that as applied to 
mortgages so acquired (A) all references in section 204 to the Mutual 
Mortgage Insurance Fund or the Fund shall be construed to refer to 
the Section 221 Housing Insurance Fund, (B) all references 1n section 
204 to section 203 shall be construed to refer to this section, and (C) 
all references in section 207 to the Housing Insurance Fund, the 
Housing Fund, or the Fund shall be construed to refer to the Section 
221 Housing Insurance Fund ; or oe 
(4) in the event any mortgage insured under this section 1s not 
in default at the expiration of twenty years from the date of the mort- 
gage was endorsed for insurance, the mortgagee shall, within a period 
thereafter to be determined by the Commissioner, have the option to 
assign, transfer, and deliver to the Commissioner the original credit 
instrument and the mortgage securing the same and receive the bene- 
fits of the insurance as hereinafter provided in this paragraph, upon 
compliance with such requirements and conditions as to the validity 
of the mortgage as a first hen and such other matters as may be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner at the time the loan is endorsed for 
insurance. Upon such assignment, transfer, and delivery the obliga- 
tion of the mortgagee to pay the premium charges for insurance shall 
cease, and the Commissioner shall, subject to the cash adjustment 
provided herein, issue to the mortgagee debentures having a total face 
value equal to the amount of the original principal obligation of the 
mortgage which was unpaid on the date of the assignment, plus ac- 
crued interest to such date. Debentures issued pursuant to this para- 
—_ shall be issued in the same manner and subject to the same terms 
and conditions as debentures issued under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, except that the debentures issued pursuant to this paragraph 
shall be dated as of the date the mortgage is assigned to the Commis- 
sioner, shall mature ten years after such date, and shall bear interest 
from such date at the going Federal rate determined at the time of 
issuance. The term “going Federal rate” as used herein means the 
annual rate of interest which the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
specify as applicable to the six-month period (consisting of January 
through June or July through December) which includes the issuance 
date of such debentures, which applicable rate for each six-month 
period shall be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury by esti- 
mating the average yield to maturity, on the basis of daily closin 
market bid quotations or prices during the month of May or the sedate 
of November, as the case may be, next preceding such six-month 
me on all outstanding marketable obligations of the United States 
aving a maturity date of eight to twelve years from the first day of 
such month of May or November (or, if no such obligations are out- 
standing, the obligation next shorter than eight years and the obliga- 
tion next longer than twelve years, respectively, shall be used), and 


by adjusting such estimated a annual yield to the nearest one- 
— ~ 1 per centum. The issioner shall have the same 
authority with res padre ap js ed to him under this para- 
graph as contained in section 207(k) and section 207(1) as to Sant. 
gages insured by the Commissioner and assigned to him under section 

of this Act. 

(h) There is hereby created a Section 221 Housing Insurance Fund 
which shall be used by the Commisioner as a revolving fund for carryi 
out the provisions of this section, and the Commissioner is hereby author- 
ized to transfer to such Fund the sum of $1,000,000 from the War Housi 
Insuarnce Fund established pursuant to the provisions of section 602 of 
this Act. General expenses of operation of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration under this section may be charged to the Section 221 Housing 
Insurance Fund. ) 

Moneys in the Section 221 Housing Insurance Fund not needed for the 
current operations of the Federal Housing Administration under this 
section shall be deposited with the Treasurer of the United States to the 
credit of such Fund, or invested in bonds or other obligations of, or in 
bonds or other obligations guaranteed as to principal and interest by, 
the United States. The Commissioner may, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, purchase in the open market debentures issued 
under the provisions of this section. Such purchases shall be made at 
a price which will aa an investment yield of not less than the yield 
obtainable from other investments authorized by this section. Deben- 
tures so purchased shall be canceled and not reissued. 

Premium charges, adjusted premium charges, and appraisal and other 
fees received on account of the insurance of any mortgage accepted for 
insurance under this section, the receipts derived from the property 
covered by such mecctene? and claims assigned to the Commissioner in con- 
nection therewith shall be credited to the Section 221 Housing Insurance 
Fund. The principal of, and interest paid and to be paid on, debentures 
issued under this section, cash adjustments, cash payments, and expenses 
incurred in the handling, management, renovation, and disposal of prop- 
erties acquired under this section shall be charged to such Fund. 


* * * * * * * 


Miscellaneous Housing Insurance 


Seto. 223 (a) Notwithstanding any of the provisions of this title, and 
without regard to limitations upon eligibility contained in section 203, 
207, 213, 220, 221, 222, 231, 232, or 233 the Commissioner is authorized, 
upon application by the mortgagee, to insure or make commitments to 
insure under section 203, 207, 213, 220, 221, 222, 231, 232, or 233 of this 
title any mortgage— 

1) executed in connection with the sale by the Government, or 
any agency or official thereof, of any housing acquired or con- 
structed under Public Law 849, Seventy-sixth Congress, as amended ; 
Public Law 781, Seventy-sixth Congress, as amended ; or Public Laws 
9, 73, or 353, Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended (including an 
property acquired, held, or constructed in connection with suc 
housing or to serve the inhabitants thereof) ; or 

(2) executed in connection with the sale by the Public Housin 
Administration, or by any public housing ty (8 with the approva 
of the said Administration, of any housing (including any property 
acquired, held, or constructed in connection with such housing or 
to serve the inhabitants thereof) owned or financially assisted pur- 
suant to the provisions of Public Law 671, Seventy-sixth Con- 

; Or 

(3) executed in connection with the sale by the Government, 
or any agency or official thereof, of any of the so-called Greenbelt 
towns, or parts thereof, including projects, or parts thereof, known 
as Greenhills, Ohio; Greenbelt, Serviend: and Greendale, Wis- 
consin, developed under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 


of 1935, or of any of the village properties or employee’s housing 
under the jurisdiction of the Tennessee Valley Authority, or of any 
housing under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior 
loca within the town area of Coulee Dam, Washington, acquired 
by the United States for the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of Grand Coulee Dam and its appurtenant works: Pro- 
vided, That for the purpose of the application of this title to sales 
by the Secretary of the Interior pursuant to subsections 3(b) (1) 
and 3(b)(2) of the Coulee Dam Community Act of 1957, the 
selling price of the property involved shall be deemed to be the 
appraised value, or of any permanent housing under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Interior constructed under the Boul- 
der Canyon Project Act of December 21, 1928, as amended and 
supplemented, located within the Boulder City municipal area: 
Provided, That for purposes of the application of this title to sales 
by the Secretary of the Interior pursuant to subsections 3(b) (1) 
and 8(b)(2) of the Boulder City Act of 1958, the selling price 
of the property involved shall deemed to be the appraised 
value; or 

(4) "executed in connection with the sale by the Government 
or any agency or official thereof, of any housing (including any 
property acquired, held, or constructed in connection therewith or 
to serve the inhabitants thereof) pursuant to the Atomic Energy 
Community Act of 1955, as amended: Provided, 'That such insur- 
ance shall be issued without regard to any preferences or priorities 
except those prescribed by this Act or the Atomic Energy Community 
Act of 1955, as amended ; or geet 

(5) executed in connection with the sale by a State or municipality, 
or an agency, instrumentality, or political subdivision of either, of 
a project consisting of any permanent housing (including any prop- 
erty acquired, held, or constructed in connection therewith or to serve 
the inhabitants thereof), constructed by or on behalf of such State, 
municipality, agency, instrumentality, or political subdivision, for 
the occupancy of veterans of World War II, or Korean veterans, their 
families, and others; or 

(6) executed in connection with the first resale, within two years 
from the date of its acquisition from the Government, of any portion 
- of a project or property of the character described in paragraphs 
(1) (2). (3),and tov: or | : 

( 7 ) given to refinance an existing mortgage insured under sec- 
tion 608 of title VI prior to the effective date of the Housing Act of 
1954 or under section 220, 221, 903 or section 908: Provided, That the 
principal amount of any such refinancing mortgage shall not exceed 
the original principal amount or the unexpired term of such existing 
mortgage and shall bear interest at a rate not in excess of the maximum 
rate applicable to loans insured under section 203, 207, 213, 220, 221, 
222, 231, 232 or 233, asthe case may be, except that in any case involv- 
ing the refinancing of a loan in which the Commissioner determines 
that the insurance of a mortgage for an additional term will inure to 
the benefit of the applicable insurance fund, taking into consideration 
the outstanding insurance liability under the existing insured mort- 
gage, such refinancing mortgage may have a term not more than 
twelve years in excess of the unexpired term of such existing insured 
mortgage: Provided further, That a mortgage of the character de- 
scribed in paragraphs (1) through (6) of this subsection shall have a 
maturity, a principal obligation, and an interest rate not in excess of 
the maximums applicable to loans insured under section 203, 207 , 218, 
220, 221, 222, 231, 232, or 233, as the case may be, except that in no 
case may the principal obligation of a mortgage referred to in para- 
graph (5) of this subsection exceed 90 per centum of the appraised 
value of the mortgaged property. 
(b) Notwithstanding any of the provisions of this title and without 
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regard to limitations upon eligibility contained in section 221, the Com- 
missioner may in his discretion insure under section 221 d) (3) any 
mortgage executed by a mortgagor of the character descri therein 
where such mortgage is given to refinance a mortgaire covering an existin 
property or project (other than a one- to four-family structure) located 
in an urban renewal area, if the Commissioner finds that such insurance 
will facilitate the occupancy of dwelling units in the property or project 
by families of low or moderate income or families displaced from an jaan 
renewal area or displaced as a result of governmental action. 

(c) The Commissioner shall also have authority to insure under this 
title any mortgage assigned to him in connection with payment under a 
contract of mortgage insurance or executed in connection with the sale 
by him of any property acquired under title I, title IT, title VI, title VII, 
title VIII, or title IX without regard to any limitation upon eligibility 
contained in this title IT. 

(d) With respect to any mortgage, other than a mortgage covering a 
one- to four-family structure, heretofore or hereafter inalaeaill by the Com- 
missioner, and notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, when the 
taxes, interest on the mortgage debt, mortgage insurance premiums, hazard 
insurance premiums, and the expense of maintenance and operation of the 

roject covered by such mortgage during the first two years following the 

ate of completion of the project, as determined by the Commissioner, 
exceed the project income, the Commissioner may, in his discretion and 
upon such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, permit the excess of 
the foregoing expenses over the project income to be added to the amount 
of such mortgage, and extend the coverage of the mortgage insurance 
thereto, and such additional amount shall be deemed to we part of the 
original face amount of the mortgage. 


ASSISTANCE TO URBAN RENEWAL BY THE LOW-RENT 
PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAM ADMINISTERED BY THE 
PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION * 


EXCERPTS FROM THE UNITED STATES HOUSING ACT 
OF 1937, AS AMENDED 


Public Law 412, 75th Congress 
(50 Stat. 888; 42 U.S.C. 1401) 


* * * * * * * 


Declaration of Policy 


Section 1. It is hereby declared to be the pater of the United States 
to promote the general welfare of the Nation by employing its funds and 
credit, as provided in this Act, to assist the several States and their po- 
litical-subdivisions to alleviate present and recurring unemployment and 
to remedy the unsafe and insanitary housing conditions and the acute 
shortage of decent, safe, and sanitary: dwellings for families of low income, 
in urban and rural nonfarm areas, that are injurious to the health, safety, 
and morals of the citizens of the Nation. In the development of low-rent 
housing it shall be the policy of the United States to make adequate provi- 
sion for larger families and for families consisting of elderly persons. It 
is the policy of the United States to vest in the local public housin 


agencies the maximum amount of responsibility in the administration o 


the low-rent housing program, including responsibility for the establish- 
ment of rents and eligibility requirements (subject to the approval of the 
Authority A , with due consideration to accomplishing the objectives of 
this Act while effecting economies. | 

%The Public Housing Administration is a constituent agency of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agenc 


*% Formerly Unitea States Housing Authority. Now administered and known as the Public 
Housing Administration. 


Definitions 
Sec. 2. When used in this Act— 
(1) The term “low-rent housing” means decent, safe, and sanitary 


dwellings within the financial reach of families of low income, and de- 
veloped and administered to promote serviceability, efficiency, economy, © 
and stability, and embraces all necessary appurtenances thereto. The 
dwellings in low-rent housing shall be available solely for families of low 
income. Income limits for occupancy and rents shall be fixed by the 
public housing agency and approved by the Authority after taking into 
consideration (A) the family size, composition, age, physical handicaps, 
and other factors which might affect the rent-paying ability of the fami Ys; 
and (B) the economic factors which affect the financial stability an 
solvency of the pot x ; 

(2) The term “families of low income” means families who are in the 
lowest income group and who cannot afford to pay enough to cause private 
enterprise in Ror locality or metropolitan area to build an adequate 
supply of decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings for their use. The term 
“families” means families consisting of two or more persons, a single per- 
son who has attained retirement age as defined in section 216(a) of the 
Social Security Act ** or who is under a disability as defined 1n section 
223 of that Act, or the remaining member of a tenant family. The term 
“elderly families” means families the head of which (or his spouse) has 
attained retirement age as defined in section 216(a) of the Social Security 
Act ** or is under a disability as defined in section 223 of that Act. 

(3) The term “slum” means any area where dwellings predominate 
which, by reason of dilapidation, ebsites faulty arrangement or 
design, lack of ventilation, light or sanitation facilities, or any combina- 
tion of these factors, are detrimental to safety, health, or morals. 

(4) The term “slum clearance” means the demolition and removal of 
buildings from any slum area. 

(5) The term “development” means any or all undertakings necessary 
for planning, land acquisition, demolition, construction, or equipment, 
in connection with a low-rent housing project. The term “development 
cost” shall comprise the costs incurred by a public os saamg 4 agency in 
such undertakings and their necessary financing (including the payment 
of carrying charges, but not beyond the point of physical completion), and 
in otherwise carrying out the development of such project. Construction 
activity in connection with a low-rent housing project may be confined to 
the reconstruction, remodeling, or repair of existing buildings. In cases 
where the public housin agency is also the local public agency for the 

urposes of title I of the Housing Act of 1949, or in cases where the public 

ousing agency and the local public agency for Bernese of such title I 
operate under a combined central administrative office staff, an administra- 
tion building included in a low-rent housing project to provide central ad- 
ministrative office facilities may also include sufficient facilities for the 
administration of the functions of such local public agency, and in such 
case, the Authority shall require that an economic rent shall be char 
for the facilities in such building which are used for the administration 
of the functions of such local public agency, and shall be paid from funds 
derived from sources other than the low-rent housing projects of such pub- 
lic housing agency. 

* 


* * * * * * 


Annual Contributions in Assistance of Low Rentals 


Sxc. 10. (a) The Authority may make annual contributions to public 
housing —— to assist in achieving and maintaining the low-rent char- 
acter of their yen | projects. The annual contributions for any such 
project shall be fixed in uniform amounts, and shall be paid in such 
amounts over a fixed period of years. The Authority shall embody the 
provisions for such annual contributions in a contract guaranteeing their 


% 65 for men, 62 for women. 
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payment over such fixed period: Provided, That the Authority may, in 
addition to the payments guaranteed under the contract, pay not to exceed 
$120 per annum per dwelling unit occupied by an elderly family on the 
last day of the project fiscal year where such amount, in the determination 
of the Authority, was necessary to enable the public housing agency to 
lease the dwelling unit to the elderly family at a rental it coul afford and 
to operate the project on a solvent basis. The Authority shall not make 
any contract for loans (other than preliminary loans) or for annual contri- 
butions or for capital grants pursuant to this Act with respect to any 
low-rent housing project initiated after March 1, 1949, unless the govern- 
ing body of the locality involved has entered into an agreement with the 
ublic housing agency providing that, subsequent to the initiation of the 
ow-rent housing project and within five years after the completion 
thereof, there has been or will be elimination, by demolition, condemna- 
tion, effective closing, or compulsory repair or improvement, of unsafe or 
insanitary dwelling units situated in the locality or metropolitan area 
substantially equal in number to the number of newly constructed dwelling 
units provided by such project : Provided, however, That where more than 
one family is living in an unsafe or insanitary dwelling unit the elimina- 
tion of such unit shall count as the elimination of units equal to the number 
of families accommodated therein: Provided further, That such elimina- 
tion may, in the discretion of the Authority be deferred in any locality or 
metropolitan area where there is an acute shortage of decent, safe, or 
sanitary housing available to families of low income: And provided fur- 
ther, That this requirement shall not apply in the case of any low-rent 
housing pect located in a rural nonfarm area, or to any low-rent housing 
project develo on the site of a slum cleared subsequent to the date of 
enactment of the Housing Act of 1949 and that the dwelling units which 
had been eliminated by the clearance of the site of such project shall not 
be counted as elimination for any other low-rent project. 
(b) Annual contributions shall be strictly limited to the amounts and 
riods necessary, in the determination of the Authority, to assure the 
ow-rent character of the housing projects involved. Toward this end 
the Authority may prescribe regulations fixing the maximum contribu- 
tions available under different circumstances, giving consideration to cost, 
location, size, rent-paying ability of prospective tenants, or other factors 
bearing upon the amounts and periods of assistance needed to achieve and 
maintain low rentals. Such regulations may provide for rates of contri- 
bution based upon development, acquisition or administration cost, num- 
ber of dwelling units, number of persons housed, or other appropriate 
factors: Provided, That the fixed contribution payable jen under 
any contract shall in no case exceed a sum wool to the annual yield, at 
the applicable going Federal rate plus 1 per centum, upon the development 
or acquisition cost of the low-rent housing or slum-clearance project 
involved. 
(c) Every contract for annual contributions shall provide that whenever 
in any year the receipts of a public housing agency in connection with a 
low-rent housing project exceed its expenditures (including debt service, 
administration, maintenance, establishment of reserves, and other costs 
and charges), an amount equal to such excess shall be applied, or set aside 
for application, to purposes which, in the determination of the Authority, 
will effect a reduction in the amount of subsequent annual contributions. 
In no case shall any contract for annual contributions be made for a period 
exceeding sixty years: Provided, That, in the case of projects initiated 
after March 1, 1949, contracts for annual contributions shall not be made 
for a period exceeding forty years from the date the first annual contri- 
bution for the project is paid: And provided further, That, in the case of 
such projects or any other projects with respect to which the contracts for 
annual contributions (including contracts which amend or supersede con- 
tracts previously made) provide for annual contributions for a period not 
exceeding forty years from the date the first annual contribution for the 
project is paid, the fixed contribution may exceed the amount provided 
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in the first proviso of subsection (b) of this section by 1 per centum of 
development or acquisition cost. ea 

(d) All payments of annual contributions pursuant to this section shall 
be made out of any funds available to the Authority when such payments 
are due, except that its capital and its funds obtained through the issuance 
of obligations pursuant to section 20 (including repayments or other 
realizations of the principal of loans made out of such capital and funds) 
shull not be available for the payment of such annual contributions. 

(e) The Authority is authorized to enter into contracts for annual con- 
tributions aggregating not more than $336,000,000 per annum, but any 
such contracts for additional units for any one State shall not, after the 
date of enactment of the Housing Act of 1961, be entered into for more 
than 15 per centum of the aggregate amount not already guaranteed under 
contracts for annual contributions on such date: Provided, That no such 
new contract for additional units shall be entered into after the date of 
enactment of the Housing Act of 1961 except with respect to low-rent 
housing for a locality respecting which the Administrator has made the 
determination and certification relating to a workable program as pre- 
scribed in section 101(c) of the Housing Act of 1949, and the Authority 
shall enter into only such new contracts for preliminary loans as are con- 
sistent with the number of dwelling units for which contracts for annual 
contributions may be entered into. Without further authorization from 
Congress, no new contracts for annual contributions beyond those herein 
authorized shall be entered into by the or The faith of the United 
States is solemnly pledged to the payment of all annual contributions 
contracted for pursuant to this section, and there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated in each fiscal year, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the amounts necessary to provide for such pay- 
ments. 

(f) Payments under annual contributions contracts shall be pledged, if 
the Authority so requires, as security for any loans obtained by a public 
housing agency to assist the development or acquisition of the housing 
project to which the annual contributions relate. 

(g) Every contract for annual contributions for any low-rent housing 
project shall provide that— 

(1) the maximum income limits fixed by the public housing agency 
shall be subject to the prior approval of the Authority and the Au- 
thority may require the agency to review and revise such limits if 
the Authority determines that changed conditions in the locality make 
such revisions necessary in achieving the purposes of the Act; 

(2) the public housing agency shall adopt and promulgate regula- 
tions batablishing admission policies which shall give full considera- 
tion to its responsibility for the rehousing of those displaced by urban 
renewal or other governmental action, to the applicant’s status as a 
serviceman or veteran or relationship to a serviceman or veteran or to 
a disabled serviceman or veteran, and to the applicant’s age or dis- 
ability, housing conditions, urgency of housing need, and source of in- 
come; and 

(3) the public housing agency shall determine, and so certify to the 
Authority, that each family in the project was admitted in accordance 
with duly adopted regulations ind approved income limits; and the 
public housing agency shall make periodic reexaminations of the 
incomes of families living in the project and shall require any family 
whose income has increased beyond the approved maximum income 
limits for continued occupancy to move from the project unless the 
public housing agency determines that, due to special circumstances, 
the family is unable to find decent, safe and sanitary housing within 
its financial reach although making every ssaponnble effort to do so, 
in which event such family may be permitted to remain for the dura- 
tion of such a situation if it pays an increased rent consistent with 
such family’s increased income. | 
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(h) Every contract made pursuant to this Act for annual contribu- i 
tions for any low-rent housing project initiated after March 1, 1949, F 
shall provide that no annual contributions by the Authority shall be | 
made available for such project unless such project (exclusive of any 
portion thereof which is not assisted by aed contributions under this 
Act) is exempt from all real and personal property taxes levied or 
imposed by the State, city, county, or other political subdivisions, but 
such contract shall require the public housing agency to make payments 
in lieu of taxes equal to 10 per centum of the annual shelter rents 
charged in such project or such lesser amount as (i) is prescribed by 
State law, or (ii) is agreed to by the local governing body in its agree- 
ment for local cooperation with the J erage housing agency required 
under subsection 15(7) (b) (i) of this Act, or se is due to failure of 
a local public body or es other than the public housing agency to 
perform any obligation under such agreement: Provided, "That, if at 
the time such agreement for local cooperation is entered into it appears 
that such 10 per centum payments in lieu of taxes will not result in 
a contribution to the project through tax exemption by the State, city, 
county, or other political subdivisions in which the project is situated 
of at least 20 per centum of the annual contributions to be paid by the 
Authority, the amounts of such payments in lieu of taxes shall be lim- 
ited by the agreement to amounts, if any, which would not reduce the 
local contribution below such 20 per centum: Provided further, That 
with respect to any such project which is not exempt from all real and 
personal property taxes levied or imposed by the State, city, county, or 
other political subdivisions, such contract shall provide, in lieu of the | 
requirement for tax exemption and payments in lieu of taxes, that no ( 
annual contributions by the Authority shall be made available for such | 
poe unless and until the. State, city, county, or other political sub- 

ivisions in which such project is situated shall contribute, in the form 
of cash or tax remission, an amount equal to the greater of (i) the | 
amount by which the taxes paid with respect to the project exceed 10 per | 
centum of the annual shelter rents charged in such project, or (11) 20 per 
centum of the annual contributions paid by the Authority (..ut not in 
excess of the taxes levied): And provided further,.That, prior to exe- 
cution of the contract for annual contributions the public housing agency 
shall, in the case of a tax-exempt project, notify the governing Seay 
of the locality of its estimate of the annual] amount of such payments ) 
in lieu of taxes and of the amount of taxes which would be levied if | 
the peapeety were privately owned, or, in the case where the project 
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is taxed, its estimate of the annual amount of the local cash contribu- 
tion, and shall thereafter include the actual amounts in its annual 
report. Contracts for annual contributions entered into prior to the 
effective date of the Housing Act of 1954, may be amended in accordance 
with the first sentence of this subsection. 

(i) Notwithstanding any other provision of law or any contract or 
other arrangement made pursuant thereto, any public housing agency 
which utilizes public services and facilities of a municipality or other 
local governmental agency making charges therefor separate from real 
and personal property taxes shall be authorized by the Authority (with- 
out any amendment to the contract for annual contributions or deduc- 
tions from payments in lieu of taxes otherwise payable) to pay to such 
municipality or other local governmental agency the amount that would 
be charged private persons or dwellings similarly situated for such 
facilities and services. 

* * * * * * * 


Sec. 15. In order to insure that the low-rent character of housin 
progecse will be preserved, and that the other purposes of this Act wil 
achieved, it is hereby provided that— 
* * * * “ x x 
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(4) The Authority may also insert in any contract for loans, annual 
contributions, capital grants, sale, lease, mortgage, or any other agree- 
ment or instrument made pursuant to this Act, such other covenants, 
conditions, or provisions as it may deem necessary in order to insure 
the low-rent character of the housing project involved: Provided, That 
any such contract for a substantial loan may contain a condition requiring ~ 
the maintenance of an o or playground in connection with the 
housing project inbalved if eemed necessary by the Authority for the 
safety or health of children. 

(5) Every contract made pursuant to this Act for loans (other than 
preliminary loans), annual contributions, or capital grants for any low- 
rent housing project completed after January 1, 1948, shall provide 
that the cost for construction and equipment of such project (excluding 
land, demolition, and nondwelling facilities) on which the computa- 
tion of any annual contributions under this Act may be based shall 
not exceed $2,000 per room ($3,000 per room in the case of Alaska, or 
in the case of accommodations designed ifically for elderly families 
$3,000 room and $3,500 per room in the case of Alaska) : Provided, 
That if the Administrator finds that in the geographical area of any 
project (i) it is not feasible under the aforesaid cost limitations to con- 
struct the project without sacrifice of sound standards of construction, 
design, abd livability, and (ii) there is an acute need for such hous- 
ing, he may prescribe in such contract cost limitations which may 
exceed by not more than $750 per room the limitations that would other- 
wise be applicable to such project hereunder. Every contract made pur- 
suant to this Act for loans (other than rwagaeng. loans), annual 
contributions, or capital grants with respect to any low-rent housing 
project initiated after March 1, 1949, shall provide that such project 
shall be undertaken in such a manner that it will not be of elaborate or 
extravagant design or materials, and economy will be promoted both 
in construction and administration. In order to attain the foregoing 
objective, every such contract shall provide that no award of the main 
construction contract for such project shall be made unless the Author- 
ity, taking into account the level of construction costs oe in the 
locality where such project is to be located, shall have ifically 
approved the amount of such main construction contract. Every con- 
tract — gene to this Act for — sp “hsapem nn ot 
capita ts, with respect to a project for which the preparation o 

lans, bn and specifications has not been started or contracted 

or prior to the date of enactment of the Housing Act of 1957, shall 
require that such plans, drawings, and specifications follow the — 
of modular measure in every case deemed feasible by the public hous- 
ing agency, in order that the housing may be built by conventional con- 
struction, on-site fabrication, factory pre-cutting, factory fabrication, or 
any combination of these construction methods. 

(6) Any contract for loans or annual, contributions, or both, entered 
into by the Authority with a public housing agency, may cover one or 
more than one low-rent housing project ral wy said public housing 
agency ; in the event such contract covers two or more projects, such proj- 
ects may, for any of the purposes of this Act and of such contract (imalied- 
ing, but not limited to, the determination of the amount of the loans, 
annual contributions, or payments in lieu of taxes, specified in such 
contract), be treated collectively as one project. 

(7) In recognition that there should be local determination of the need 
for low-rent housing to meet needs not being adequately met by private 
enterprise— 

(a) The Authority shall not make any contract with a public 
housing agency for preliminary loans (all of which shall be repaid 
out of any ary ia which become available to such agency for the 
development of the projects involved) for surveys and planning in 

espect to any low-rent housing projects initiated after March 1, 1949, 

(1) unless the governing body of the locality involved has by reso- 
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lution approved the application of the public housing agency for 
such preliminary loan; and (11) unless the = housing agency has 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Authority that there is a need 
for such low-rent housing which is not being met by private 
enterprise; and 

(b) the Authority shall not make any contract for loans (other 
than preliminary loans) or for annual contributions pursuant to this 
Act with respect to any low-rent housing project initiated after 
March 1, 1949, (1) unless the governing body of the locality involved 
has entered into an agreement with the public housing agency pro- 
viding for the local cooperation required by the Authority pursuant 
to this Act; and (11) unless the public housing agency has demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the Authority that a gap of at least 20 
per centum (except in the case of a family + wo urban renewal 
or other governmental action or an elderly family) has been left 
between the upper rental limits for admission to the proposed low- 
rent housing and the lowest rents at which private enterprise unaided 
by _ subsidy is providing (through new construction and 
available existing structures) a substantial supply of decent, safe, 
— —, housing toward meeting the need of an ‘adequate volume 

ereof. 


* * * * * * * 


EXCERPTS FROM THE SMALL BUSINESS ACT AS 
AMENDED 


LOANS TO DISPLACED BUSINESS CONCERNS BY THE 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Public Law 85-536 
15 U.S.C. 631-647 


a0. 9. * * * 

(b) Further, it is the declared policy of the Congress that the Govern- 
ment should aid and assist victims of floods and other catastrophes,”* and 
small-business concerns which are displaced as a result of federally aided 
construction programs. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act, a small-business concern shall be 
deemed to be one which is independently owned and operated and which 
is not dominant in its field of operation. In addition to the foregoing 
criteria the Administrator, in maki ng a detailed definition may use these 
criteria, among others: Number of employees and dollar volume of busi- 
ness. Where the number of employees is used as one of the criteria in 
making such definition for any of the purposes of this Act, the maximum 
number of eae which a small-business concern may have under the 
definition shall vary from industry to industry to the extent necessary to 
reflect differing characteristics of such industries and to take proper 
account of other relevant factors. 

Src. 4. (a) In order to carry out the policies of this Act there is hereby 
created an agency under the name “Small Business Administration” 
(herein referred to as the Administration), which Administration shall 
be under the general direction and supervision of the President and shall 
not be affiliated with or be within any other agency or department of the 
Federal Government. The principal office of the Administration shall be 
located in the District of Columbia. The Administration may establish 
such branch and my wage offices in other places in the United States as may 
be determined by the Administrator of the Administration. As used in 
this Act, the term “United States” includes the several States, the Terri- 


% Sec. 305(b) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 75 Stat. 
149, 167, remainder of sentence. 


tories and ions of the United States, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia. __ 
(b) The management of the Administration shall be vested in an Ad- 
ministrator * * * 
* * * * * 


Szc. 7. (a) The Administration is empowered to make loans to enable 
small-business concerns to finance plant construction, conversion, or ex- 
pansion, including the acquisition of land; or to finance the acquisition of 
equipment, facilities, machinery, supplies, or materials; or to supply such 
concerns with working capital to be used in the manufacture of articles, 
equipment, supplies, or materials for war, defense, or civilian production 
or as may be necessary to insure a well-balanced national economy; and 
such loans may be made or effected either directly or in cooperation with 
banks or other lending institutions through agreements to participate on 
an immediate or deferred basis. The foregoing powers shall be subject, 
however, to the following restrictions and limitations: 

(1) No financial assistance shall be extended pursuant to this sub- 
section unless the financial assistance applied for is not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms. oe 

(2) No immediate participation may be purchased unless it is shown 
that a deferred participation is not available; and no loan may be 
made unless it is shown that a participation is not available. _ 

(3) In agreements to participate in loans on a deferred basis under 
this subsection, such participation by the Administration shall not be 
in excess of 90 per centum of the balance of the loan outstanding at 
the time of disbursement. 

(4) Except as provided in paragraph (5), (A) no loan under this 
subsection shall be made if the total amount outstanding and com- 
mitted (by participation or otherwise) to the borrower from the 
revolving fund established by this Act would exceed $350,000; (B) 
the rate of interest for the Administration’s share of any such loan 
shall be no more than 514 per centum per annum; and (C) no such 
loan, including renewals or extensions thereof, may be made for a 
period or periods exceeding ten years except that a loan made for 
the purpose of constructing facilities may have a maturity of ten 
years plus such additional period as is estimated may be required to 
complete such construction. ; 

(B) In the case of any loan made under this subsection to a cor- 
poration formed and capitalized by a group of small-business 
concerns with resources provided by them for the purpose of ob- 
taining for the use of such concerns raw materials, equipment, 
inventories, supplies or the benefits of research and development, or 
for establishing facilities for such purpose, (A) the limitation of 
$350,000 prescribed in paragraph ( 4) shall not apply, but the limit 
of such loan shall be $250,000 multiplied by the number of separate 
small businesses which formed and capitalized such corporation; (B) 
the rate of interest for the Administration’s share of such loan shall 
be no less than 3 nor more than 5 per centum per annum; and (C) 
such loan, including renewals and ‘eokanuiins thereof, may not be 
made for a period or periods exceeding ten years except that if such 
loan is made for the purpose of constructing facilities it may have a 
maturity of twenty years plus such additional time as is required 
to complete such construction. 

(6) The Administrator is authorized to consult with represent- 
atives of small-business concerns with a view to encouraging the 
formation by such concerns of the corporation referred to in para- 
graph (5). No act or omission to act, if requested by the Adminis- 
trator pursuant to this paragraph, and if found and approved by the 
Administration as contributing to the needs of small business, shall 
be construed to be within the prohibitions of the antitrust laws or 
the Federal Trade Commission Act of the United States. A copy of 
the statement of any such finding and approval intended to be within 
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the coverage of this section, and any modification or withdrawal 
thereof, shall be furnished to the Attorney General and the Chair- 
: man of the Federal Trade Commission when made, and it shall be 
published in the Federal Register. The authority granted in this 
paragraph shall be exercised only (A) by the Administrator, (B) 
upon the condition that the Administrator consult with the Attorney 
eral and with the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
and (C) upon the condition that the Administrator obtain the ap- 
2 ade of the Attorney General before exercising such authority. 
pon withdrawal of any request or finding hereunder or upon with- 
drawal by the Attorney General of his approval granted under the 
preceding sentence, the provisions of this paragraph shall not apply 
to any subsequent act or omission to act by reason of such finding or 
uest. : 
7) All loans made under this subsection shall be of such sound 
value or so secured as reasonably to assure repayment. 
(b) The Administration also is empowered— 

(1) to make such loans (either directly or in cooperation with 
banks or other lending institutions through agreements to participate 
on an immediate or deferred basis) as the Administration may deter- 
mine to be necessary or appropriate because of floods or other 
catastrophes ; 

(2) to make such loans (either directly or in corporation with 
banks or other lending institutions through agreements to participate 
on an immediate or deferred basis) as the Administration may deter- 
mine to be necessary or ratte ge to any small-business concern 
located in an area affected by a drought or excessive rainfall, if the 
Administration determines that the small-business concern has suf- 
fered a substantial economic injury as a result of such drought or 
excessive rainfall and the President has determined under the Act 
entitled “An Act to authorize Federal assistance to States and local 

overnments in major disasters, and for other purposes”, approved 
tember 30, 1950, as amended (42 U.S.C., secs. 1855-1855g), that 
such drought or excessive rainfall is a major disaster, or the ey 
of iculture has found under the Act entitled “An Act to abolis 
the — icultural Credit Corporation of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and transfer its ctions to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to make dis- 
aster loans, and for other purposes”, approved April 6, 1949, as 
amended (12 U.S.C., secs. 1148a—1—-1148a-3), that such drought or 
excessive rainfall constitutes a production or economic distaster in 
‘such area; and 
(3)?7 to make such loans (either directly or in cooperation with 
banks or other a institutions through agreements to participate 


on a immediate or deferred basis) as the Administration may deter- 
mine to be necessary or appropriate to assist any small-business con- 
cern in reestablishing its wana if the Administration determines 
a) that such concern has suffered substantial economic injury as a result 
of its displacement by a federally aided urban renewal or highway 
construction program or by any other construction conducted by 

or with funds provided by the Federal Government. 
No loan under this subsection, including renewals and extensions thereof, . 
may be made for a period or periods exceeding twenty years. The interest 
rate on the Administration’s share of any loan made under this subsection 
shall not exceed 3 per centum per annum,” except that in the case of a 
loan made pursuant to paragraph ( 7 , the rate of interest on the Ad- 
ministration’s share of such loan shall not be more than the higher of 
(A) 234 per centum per annum; or (B) the average annual interest rate 
on all interest-bearing obligations of the United States then forming a 


7 Sec. 305 (a) 43) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 
75 Stat. 149, 167, added 

% Sec. 805(a 
75 Stat. 149, 1 


remainder of paragraph. | 
, 4%) of the Housing Act of 1961, Public Law 87-70, approved June 30, 1961, 
, added remainder of this sentence. 


part of the public debt as computed at the end of the fiscal year next 
preceding the —_ of the loan ee adjusted to the nearest are of 
1 per centum, plus one-quarter of 1 per centum per annum. in agree- 
ments to pekthalpate in loans on a deferred basis under this subsection, 
such participation by the Administration shall not be in excess of 90 per 
centum of the balance of the loan outstanding at the time of disbursement. 

(<) The Administration may further extend the maturity of or renew 
any loan made pursuant to this section, or any loan transferred to the 
Administration pursuant to Reorganization Plan Numbered 2 of 1954. 
or Reorganization Plan Mexabarex 1 of 1957, for additional periods not. 
to exceed ten years beyond the period stated therein, if such extension or 
renewal will aid in the orderly liquidation of such loan. 


INVESTMENTS BY NATIONAL BANKS IN URBAN 
RENEWAL OBLIGATIONS 


EXCERPTS FROM NATIONAL BANK ACT, AS AMENDED 


Revised Statutes $§ 5136 and 5200 
(12 U.S.C. 24 and 84) 


§ 24. Corporate Powers of Associations 


Upon duly making and filing articles of association and an organization 
certificate a national banking association shall become, as from the date 
of the execution of its organization certificate, a body corporate, 
and as such, and in the name designated in the organization certificate, it 


shall have power— 
* * * * * * * 
Seventh. 


To exercise by its board of directors or dutly authorized officers or 
agents, subject to law, all such incidental powers as shall be necessary to 
carry on the business of banking; by discounting and negotiating promis- 
sory notes, drafts, bills of oo ig and other evidences of debt; by 
receiving deposits; by buying and selling exchange, coin, and bullion; by 
loaning money on personal security; and by obtaining, issuing and cir- 
culating notes according to the provisions of this chapter. The business 
of dealing in securities and stock by the association shall be limited to pur- 
chasing and selling such securities and stock without recourse, solely 
upon the order, and for the account of, customers, and in no case for its own 
account, and the association shall not underwrite any issue of securities or 
stock: Provided, That the association may purchase for its own account 
investment securities under such limitations and restrictions as the Comp- 
troller of the Currency may by regulation prescribe. In no event sha 
the total amount of the investment securities of any one obligor or maker, 
held by the association for its own account, exceed at any time 10 per 
centum of its capital stock actually paid in and unimpaired and 10 per 
centum of its unimpaired surplus fund, except that this limitation shall not 
require any association to dispose of any securities lawfully held by it on 
August 23, 1935. As used in this section the term “investment securities” 
shall mean marketable obligations, evidencing indebtedness of any per- 
son, copartnership, association, or corporation in the form of bonds, notes 
and/or debentures commonly known as investment securities under such 
further definition of the term “investment securities” as may by regulation 
be prescribed by the Comptroller of the Currency. Except as hereinafter 
provided or otherwise permitted by law, nothing herein contained shall 
authorize the purchase by the association for its own account of any shares 
of stock of any corporation. The limitations and restrictions herein con- 
tained as to dealing in, underwriting and purchasing for its account, 


investment securities shall not apply to obligations of the United States, 
or general obligations of any State or of any political subdivision thereof, 


or obligations issued under authority of the subchapters I, II, and III 
of chapter 7 * of this title or issued by the thirteen banks for cooperatives 
of any of them or the Federal Home Loan Banks, or obligations which are 
insured by the Federal Housing Administrator pursuant to section 1713 * 
of this title, if the debentures to be issued in payment of such insured obli- 
gations are guaranteed as to principal and interest by the United States, 
or obligations of the Federal National Mortgage Association, or such obli- 
gations of any local public agency (as defined in section 1460(h) of Title 
42)*1 as are secured by an agreement between the local public agency and 
the Housing and Home Finance Administrator in which the local public 
agency a to borrow from said Administrator, and said Administrator 
to lend to said local public agency monies ** in an aggregate amount 
hich together with any other monies irrevocably comnmaiteant to the pay- 
ment of interest on such obligations) will suffice to pay, when due, the 
interest on all installments (including the final installment) of the 
principal of such obligations, which monies under the terms of said agree- 
ment are required to be used for such a grerom or such obligations of a 
public housing agency (as defined in the United States Housing Act of 
1937, as amended) as are secured either (1) by an agreement between the 
public housing agency and the Public Housing Administration in which 
the public housing agency agrees to borrow from the Public Housi 
Administration, and the Public Housing Administration to len 
to the public momen, eneeY: prior to the maturity of such obligations 
(which obligations shall have a maturity of not more than eighteen 
months), monies in an amount which (together with any other monies 
irrevocably committed to the payment of interest on such obligations) will 
suffice to pay the principal of such obligations with interest to maturity 
thereon, which monies under the terms of said agreement are required to be 
used for the purpose of paying the principal of and the interest on such 
obligations at their maturity, or (2) by a pease of annual contributions 
under an annual contributions contract between such public housing 
agency and the Public Housing Administration if such contract shall con- 
tain the covenant by the Public Housing Administration which is au- 
thorized by section 1421la(b) of Title 42, and if the maximum sum and 
the maximum sum and the maximum period specified in such contract 
pursuant to section 1421a(b) of Title 42 shall not be less than the annual 
amount and the period for ae bap which are requisite to provide for 
the payment when due of all installments of principal and interest on 
such obligations: Provided, That in carrying on the business commonly 
known as the safe-deposit business the association shall not invest in the 
capital stock of a corporation organized under the law of any State to 
conduct a safe-deposit business in an amount in excess of 15 per centum 
of the capital stock of the association actually paid in and unimpaired and 
15 per centum of its unimpaired surplus. The limitations and restrictions 
herein contained as to dealing in and underwriting investment securities 
shall not apply to obligations issued by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development or the Inter-American Development Bank 
which are at the time eligible for purchase by a national for its own 
account, nor to bonds, notes and other obligations issued by the Tennessee 
Meas Authority: Provided, That no association shall hold obligations 
issued by any of said organizations as a result of underwriting, dealing, or 
purchasing for its own account (and for this purpose obligations as to 
which it is under commitment shall be deemed to be held by it) in a total 
amount exceeding at any one time 10 per centum of its capital stock ac- 
—- paid in and unimpaired and 10 per centum of its unimpaired surplus 


x « « + + * « 


2° Farm loans. 

°° FHA sec. 207 rental housing. 

*1 Local public agen for slum clearance under Title I, Housing Act of 1949. 
e 


_3 Sec. 420 of ousing Act of 1959, Public Law 86-372, approved September 23, 1959, 
73 Stat. 654, 679, amended paragraph 7 to authorize National and State member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System to underwrite long-term urban renewal obligations. Prior to this 
me ia such banks could underwrite only short-term urban renewal obligations (up to 18 

onths). 


§ 84, Limit of Liability of Any Person to Bank 


The total obligations to any national banking association of any person, 
copartnership, eandointion, mA corporation shal] at no time exceed 10 per 
centum of the amount of the capital stock of such association iy 

aid in and unimpaired and 10 per centum of its unimpaired surplus fun 
The term “obligations” shall mean the direct liabilty of the maker or 
acceptor of paper discounted with or sold to such association and the lia- 
bility of the indorser, drawer, or guarantor who obtains a loan from or 
discounts paper with or sells paper under his —_— to such association 
and shall include in the case of obligations of a copartnership or associa- 
tion the obligations of the several members thereof and shall include in 
the case of obligations of a corporation all obligations of all subsidiaries 
thereof in ahich: such corporation owns or controls a majority interest. 
Such limitation of 10 per centum shall be subject to the following excep- 
tions: 
* * * * * * ” 

(8) Obligations of any person, copartnership, association, or corpora- 
tion secured by not less than a like amount of bonds or notes of the United 
States issued since Apri] 24, 1917, or certificates of indebtedness of the 
United States, treasury bills of the United States, or obligations full 

aranteed both as to principal and interest by the United States, sha 
(except to the extent permitted by rules and regulations prescribed by the 

mptroller of the Currency, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury) be subject under this section to a limitation of 15 per centum of 
such capital and surplus in addition to such 10 per centum of such capital 
and surplus. 
* * * * * x * 

Se Obligations of a local public. agency (as defined in section 
1460(h)* of Title 42) or of a public housing agency (as defined in the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended) which have a maturity of 
not more than eighteen months shall not be subject under this section to 
any limitation, if such obligations are secured by an agreement between 
the obligor agency and the Housing and Home Finance Administrator or 
the Public Housing Administration in which the agency to borrow 
from the Administrator or Administration, and the Administrator or 
Administration agrees to lend to the agency, prior to the maturity of such 
obligations, monies in an amount which (together with any other monies 
irrevocably committed to the prayer of interest on such obligations) will 
suffice to pay the principal of such obligations with interest to maturity, 
which monies under the terms of said agreement are required to be used 
for that purpose. 


* * * * * » » 


INVESTMENTS BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS AND MEM. 
BER BANKS IN URBAN RENEWAL OBLIGATIONS 


EXCERPTS FROM FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 
(12 U.S.C. 335 and 355) 


Sec. 335. Dealing in Investment Securities; Limitations and 
Conditions | 
State member banks shal] be subject to the same limitations and con- 


ditions with respect to the aorta ey selling, underwriting, and holdi 
of investment securities and stock as are applicable in the case of nation 


banks under paragraph “Seventh” of section 24 of this title.™ 


** Local public agency for slum clearance under Title I, H 
“See page 58 for provisions of Paragraph Seventh.” io ois iat 
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Sec. 355. Purchase and Sale of Obligations of National, 
State, and Municipal Governments 


Every Federal reserve bank shall have power to buy and sell, at home 
or abroad, bonds and notes of the United States, bonds of the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation having maturities from date of purchase of 
not exceeding six months, bonds issued under the provisions of subsection 
(c) of section 1463 of this title ** and having maturities from date of 
purchase of not exceeding six months, and bills, notes, revenue bonds, and 
warrants with a maturity from date of purchase of not exceeding six 
months, issued in anticipation of the collection of taxes or in anticipa- 
tion of the receipt of assured revenues by any State, county, district, 
political subdivision, or municipality in the continental United States, 
including irrigation, drainage and reclamation districts, such purchases 
to be made in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System: Provided, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of this chapter, (1) until July 1, 1960, 
any bonds, notes, or other obligations which are direct obligations of the 
United States or which are fully guaranteed by the United States as 
to principal and interest may be bought and sold without regard to ma- 
turities either in the open market or directly from or to the United States; 
but all such purchases and sales shall be made in accordance with the 
provisions of section 263 of this title ** and the aggregate amount of such 
obligations acquired directly from the United States which is held at 
any one time by the twelve’ Federal Reserve banks shall not exceed 
$5,000,000,000; and (2) after June 30, 1960, any bonds, notes, or other 
obligations which are direct obligations of the United States or which 
are fully guaranteed by the United States as to principal and interest 
may be: ~ and sold without regard to maturities but only in the open 
market. The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Bystein shall 
include in their annual report to Congress detailed information with 
respect to direct purchases and sales from or to the United States under 
the provisions of this proviso. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE HOME OWNERS’ LOAN ACT OF 
1933, AS AMENDED 


Investment by Federal Savings and Loan Associations in | 
FHA Home Improvement Loans and Urban Renewal 
Investment Trusts 


Public Law 43, 73d Congress 
(12 U.S.C. 1464) : 


Federal Savings and Loan Associations 


Suo, 5: *.* * 

(c) * * * 

Without regard to any other provision of this subsection except the 
area requirement such associations are authorized to invest a sum not in 
excess of 15 per centum of the assets of such association in loans insured 
under title I of the National Housing Act, in home improvement loans 
insured under title II of the National Housing Act, in unsecured loans in- 
sured or guaranteed under the provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, and in other loans for property alteration, 
repair, or improvement : Provided, That no such loan, unless so insured or 
guaranteed, shall be made in excess of $3,500. 


*x * ~ * * * * 


% Home Owners Loan Corporation, which has been liquidated. 
* Regulations adopted by the “Federal Open-Market Committee’’. 


Without regard to any other provision of this subsection, any such 
association is authorized to invest not more than 5 per centum of its assets 
in certificates of beneficial interest issued by any urban renewal investment 
trust. For the purposes of this paragraph the term “urban renewal invest- 
ment trust” means an unincorporated trust established by written agree- 
ment between the authorized officers of two or more savings institutions 
the savings or share accounts of which are insured by an agency of the 
Federal Government, which agreement— : 

(1) expressly limits the purposes of the trust and the investment ' 

es powers of the trustees to the elimination or prevention of the spread 
of slums and blighted or deteriorated or deteriorating areas and the | 
redevelopment, renewal, rehabilitation, or conservation of such areas 
by private enterprise through financing the purchase or rehabilita- 
tion of real property, or the construction of improvements thereon, 
designed or usable for industrial, commercial, or housing purposes 
within the confines of an urban renewal area (as defined in section 
110 of the Housing Act of 1949) ; 

” expressly limits the beneficial ownership of the trust to savings 
and loan associations or banks the savings or share accounts of which 
are insured by an agency of the Federal Government; 

(3) provides that such beneficial ownership be evidenced by certifi- ey 
cates of beneficial interest, which certificates shall have first claim at | 
all times on the assets of the trust without preference between the 
holders thereof, and shall be fully transferable and assignable between | 
any such banks and savi and loan associations at all times; and z 

(4) expressly provides that it shall be effective and binding between 
the parties thereto only upon being approved by the board. 

Any association chartered under the provisions of this section may become 
a ~~ any urban renewal investment trust. The Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board shall prescribe such rules and regulations, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this paragraph, as it may deem necessary for the | 
proper establishment of urban renewal investment trusts, for the effective | 
operation thereof, and the participation in such operations of eligible 
institutions either as parties, as trustees, or as the holders of certificates 
of beneficial interest. 
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‘Our communities are what we make 
them. We asa Nation have before us the 
opportunity—and the responsibility—to re- 
mold our cities, to improve our patterns of 
community development, and to provide 
for the housing needs of all segments of 


our population.’ 
President John F.. Kennedy 
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THE PROBLEMS OF HOUSING AND URBAN AFFAIRS 
ferent ways, take many different forms. Yet they are all 
often cannot be solved separately. | 

A young couple trying to stretch a limited budget to 
larger home for a growing family. A ‘senior citizen’’ looki 
ble to his needs and within his means. A family caught i 
to afford a decenthome. A small community unable to finc 
the public facilities it needs for a growing population. A 
blight in its central district and losing population to the subi 
industrial area struggling to rebuild its economic base. A: 
growing daily more congested and lacking a plan to guide 
ment. Highways and streets choked with traffic while pu 
declines in effectiveness. The open space necessary to | 
fast disappearing from the urban scene. 

These are all closely related aspects of what President. 
as ‘the opportunity—and the challenge—to remold our cit 
patterns of community development, and to provide for the | 
segments of our population.”’ 

This is a task for the Nation, in which we can succeed o1 
ation among all those responsible. The responsibility for ir 
ing out programs to accomplish these objectives rests with | 
ties, the private economy, and the people themselves. Th 
ment’s responsibility, in administering the aids authorized | 
to assist the communities in dealing with problems they ca: 
own unaided efforts. 

This pamphlet outlines the various aids and services 
Home Finance Agency makes available in support of this 
paign for better housing and better communities. Each i 
with a particular need, but all are parts of a total progra: 
and communities. The young couple seeking a better hc 
munity trying to expand its services are both involved in 1 
So, too, are the family enduring the hardships of the slums | 
to rid itself of blight. Lasting solutions are found only wh 
are viewed and administered in their full dimensions and in 
tionships. In presenting the varied HHFA aids as a relat 
hope to accent their common administrative purpose and t 
useful to all who need their help. m 


Hou 


FFAIRS arise in many dif- 
are all closely related and 


idget to cover the cost of a 
n’’ looking for a home suita- 
saught in the slums, unable 
le to finance construction of 
tion. A large city fighting 
the suburbs. A depressed 


ise. A metropolitan region 


to guide its future develop- 
while public transportation 
sary to a good community 


‘esident Kennedy described 
1 our cities, to improve our 


for the housing needs of all 


cceed only through cooper- 


lity for initiating and carry- 


sts with the local communi- 
ves. The Federal Govern- 
10rized by the Congress, is 
they cannot solve by their 


services the Housing and 
t of this nation-wide cam- 
Each is designed to help 
program for better homes 
setter home and the com- 
lived in the same problem. 
e slums and the city trying 
only when such problems 
is and in their proper rela- 
a related whole, it is our 
e and to make them more 


Robert C. Weaver 
Housing Administrator 
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HHFA PROGRAM. RESPONSIBILITIES 
BY CONSTITUENTS 


(VI 


(OA) 


(URA) 


(CFA) 


(FHA) 


(PNMA) 


(PHA) 


(VHMCP) 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Over-all Coordination and Supervision 
Workable Program for Community Improvement 
Loans and Grants—Urban Mass Transportation 
Demonstration Grants—Low-Income Housing 
Special Urban and Housing Studies , 


URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION 


Community Renewal Programs 
General Neighborhood Renewal! Plans 
Urban Renewal Projects 

Urban Planning Assistance 

Mass Transportation Planning Grants 
Permanent Open-Space Land Grants 
Urban Renewal Demonstration Projects 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES ADMINISTRATION 


Advances for Public Works Planning 
Public Facility Loans 

Mass Transportation Loans 

Area Redevelopment Loans 

College Housing Loans 

Senior Citizen Housing—Direct Loans 
School Construction Services 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Basic Sales and Rental Housing 
Property Improvement 

Major Home Improvement 
Cooperative Housing 

Urban Renewal Housing 
Moderate Income Housing 
Housing for the Elderly 

Special Programs 


FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 

Secondary Mortgage Market 

Special Assistance Activities 

PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
Low-Rent Public Housing 

Housing for the Low-Income Elderly 


VOLUNTARY HOME MORTGAGE CREDIT 
PROGRAM 


Assistance in Locating Loans 
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WHAT THIS PAMPHLET DOES AND HOW TO l 


THIS PAMPHLET prese 
aids and services that 
the over-all responsibilii 
are grouped by the pu 
constituent agencies wh 

The agency respon: 
margin opposite the text 
can refer to the chart « 
HHFA and the relation: 
page 5 opposite the chi 
constituent. 

More detailed info 
individual pamphlets th 
of this pamphlet there i 
can be made for assista 

This pamphlet treat 
that currently offer assis‘ 
ment needs of America. 
as the work of the Offic 
HHFA in disaster relief ar 
and public works progro 
and other such activities 
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. TO USE IT 


y the purposes which they serve, rather than by 
acies which administer them. | 
y responsible for administration is, hele indica 
_ the text relating to each service or activity. Also,/the reader 
> chart on page 4 of this pamphlet to see the structure of the 
relationship among its component agencies, and |may see on 
> the chart a listing of the principal responsibilities of each 


led information about each of the programs is available in 
ohlets through the HHFA and its various offices. At the end 
t there is a listing of the regional offices where applications 
r assistance under most of the programs. 
let treats only the programs of the HHFA and its constituents 
fer assistance in meeting the housing and community develop- 
merica. Not included are a number of other activities, such 
he Office of International Housing, the responsibilities of the 
‘relief and civil defense programs, and the liquidation of housing 
Ss programs that have been terminated. Information on these 
tivities of the Agency are available in other publications. # 
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INTRODUCTION 


AND HOUSING 


THE HOUSING AND HOM 
responsible for the Governm 

Federal aids in this field 
Initially they were intended 
World War II, they have be 
change and growth in our tc 
tion that has occurred. 


NATIONAL POLICY AND GO. 


The Congress formally 
munity development in the H 
ing Policy in that Act establi 
environment for every Amer 
Federal assistance to local « 
and slums, now known as ur 

Through successive legis 
has been developed to suppo 
improvement of our housing 
meet modem needs and fut 
scope of the 1949 Act and, | 
achieve the three basic nati 
First, to renew our citie 

metropolitan areas; 

Second, to provide dece 

Third, to encourage a p 

sential component « 


A COMPREHENSIVE APPROA 


The Housing Act of 196: 
body of related aids for bette 
been available. 

Today communities in c 
towns as well as our largest | 
work to carry out their com 
programs fall into the follow 


@ URBAN RENEWAL: Federal ass 
actions for sound community dev 
future use. 

@ URBAN PLANNING: Federal as: 
areas, and state or regional arec 
for open-space uses in urban dev 

@ HOUSING: Financial aids to su 
and improving the production ar 
ing requirements of low and mod 
people displaced by urban reney 

@ COMMUNITY FACILITIES: Fina: 
needed to meet urban growth, wit 
ment areas affected by economi: 

@ RESEARCH: Special programs o 
new methods for dealing with ow 
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D HOME FINANCE AGENCY is the principal Federal agency 
Sovernment’s housing and urban programs. 

his field have been developed over the past quarter of a century. 
ntended to help meet the housing needs of America, but since 
have been broadened to cover the mounting problems of urban 
in our towns and cities resulting from the tremendous urbaniza- 


AND GOALS | 

srmally recognized the related problems of housing and com- 
in the Housing Act of 1949. The Declaration of National Hous- 
t established ‘the goals of a decent home and a suitable living 
ry American family.’ The same Act initiated the program of 
» local communities to arrest and remove the spread of blight 
jn as urban renewal. 

sive legislation in this field, a comprehensive set of Federal aids 
to support local public and private action in the expansion and 
housing supply and in the treatment of our urban problems to 
and future growth. The Housing Act of 1954 expanded the 
ct and, most recently, the Housing Act of 1961 was passed to 
isic national objectives stated by President Kennedy: 

bur cities and assure sound growth to our rapidly expanding 
n areas; : 

de decent housing for all our people; 

age a prosperous and efficient construction industry as an es- 
ponent of general economic prosperity and growth. 


APPROACH 


t of 1961 authorized a more comprehensive and longer-range 
for better homes and better communities than had ever before 


ties in all parts of the country, including hundreds of small 
largest cities, are putting the various Federal aid programs to 
leir community and housing improvement objectives. These 
e following general groups: | 


deral assistance to communities, large and small, to plan and program 
aunity development and to redevelop or rehabilitate blighted areas for sound 


ederal assistance to develop sound planning for small towns, metropolitan 
ional areas for orderly growth and urban development, and to conserve land 
urban development. 3 

aids to support and maintain a prosperous housing economy by expanding 
duction and availability of good housing, and to help meet the special hous- 
y and moderate income families, the elderly, college students and faculty, and 
‘ban renewal and other public action. 

‘TES: Financial assistance for planning and construction of public facilities 
srowth, with ial emphasis on construction in smaller towns and redevelop- 
y economic change and unemployment. 

rograms of research and experimentation to develop better knowledge and 
ig with our housing and urban problems. § 


AS SET FORTH in the Declaration of Policy of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, the housing and urban programs of 
the Federal Government are intended to strengthen and 
broaden the private housing economy and to assist 
local governments and their agencies in serving the 
needs of the American people and improving their living 
standards. Their benefits reach the individual citizen 
through the private market and the local community. 


THE ROLE OF INDUSTRY 


The Government housing programs, from the be- 
ginning, have depended primarily on the private 
industry—especially the Nation’s homebuilders and 
lending institutions—to achieve their goals. Citing 
the need for a steady and progressive rise in the rate 
of homebuilding, President Kennedy said: ‘To the ex- 
tent possible, we want to do this by helping private 
market processes work more effectively.”’ 

In urban renewal programs, the participation of 
industry is indispensable. Federal aid is extended to 
local public agencies for planning and for preparation 
of renewal areas, but the rebuilding and rehabilitation 
of these areas for their planned new uses rests largely 
with private investment and private construction. 

Similarly, in community facilities programs, while 
financial aid is given to public agencies, the construc- 
tion of public works is carried on by private industry. 


THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY 


The problems of our cities as they struggle to com- 
bat the effects of blight, adjust to rapid population 
growth, and plan for orderly future development are 
recognized matters of national- concern, requiring 
Federal programs of financial and technical assistance 
to local communities. But under Federal law and the 
policies of the HHFA, the initiative must come from the 
communities in seeking Federal assistance. 

Moreover, the programs for which the Federal 
Government supplies aid are themselves locally de- 
termined, planned, controlled and directed. Federal 
aid is supplementary to local effort. The effect of this 
aid is to increase the capacity of communities to deal 
with problems that cannot be solved through the use of 


local resources alone. # 
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AND THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 
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URBAN RENEWAL involves much more than the carrying o1 
ects to correct blighted conditions in a particular section 
It means the full range of public—local, State and Federal- 
brought to bear, in an organized way, on the correction of 
in carrying out sound future development to achieve the k 
anced urban community that people need and want. 


THE FOUNDATION FOR URBAN RENEWAL— 
A COMMUNITY’S WORKABLE PROGRAM 

Since the renewal of an urban community involves mc 
and public actions and policies that go far beyond the speci! 
Federal assistance is extended, the local community itself is. 
its own comprehensive program to eliminate and preven‘ 
qualify for the principal urban renewal aids of the Federa 

A Workable Program for Community Improvement, suk 
the Housing Administrator, is a legal requirement for a co. 
eligible for loans and grants for urban renewal projects, 
housing, and for liberal types of FHA mortgage insurance 
redevelopment and rehabilitation of project areas and in r 
families and low and moderate income families. 

Such a Workable Program must include an officially 
establish adequate housing code standards and enforcemen 
community plan for the basic aspects of community develo, 
of neighborhoods to determine the type of treatment that mc 
quate administration under State and local law to carry c 
programs, provision of financial capacity to meet the local 
suitable rehousing for families displaced by public actions, 
support and participation, with minority group represent 
munity’s renewal work. 


FEDERAL AIDS AVAILABLE 


The total job is a continuing and broad responsibility 
itself, using its public and private resources in a concerted 1 
grams have been developed, however, to assist, where ne 
out the broad approach as well as in carrying out specific 
whether planned on a general neighborhood basis or indivi 

Federal aid for urban renewal projects may be given c 
agencies duly authorized by State and local law to carry out 
ties involved. A local public agency may be—according 
circumstances—a specially created redevelopment ager 
responsible for local public housing, or a city or county itse 

Federal loan and grant aids may be applied to delinea 
on a community-wide basis the urban renewal activities of | 
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rrying out of individual proj- 
- section of the community. 
federal—and private forces 
>ction of past problems and 
ve the kind of over-all, bal- 
vant. 


olves many kinds of private 
he specific actions for which 
itself is expected to develop 
prevent blight in order to 
> Federal Government. 
1ent, subject to approval by 
lor a community to become 
projects, for low-rent public 
surance to assist in private 
ind in rehousing displaced 


oHicially approved plan to 
orcement, a comprehensive 


‘development, an analysis - 


that may be needed, ade- 
. carry out urban renewal 
he local share of the costs, 
actions, and active citizen 
2presentation, in the com- 


msibility of the community 
acerted way. Federal pro- 
rhere needed, in carrying 
t specific renewal projects, 
or individually. 

> given only to local public 
‘carry out the various activi- 
cording to individual local 
nt agency, an authority 
unty itself. 

delineate and to program 
rities of all types that may 


URBAN RENEWAL—THE 
PROCESS AND THE PROJECTS 


Office of the 
Administrator 
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Urban Renewal 
Administration 


Urban Renewal 
Administration 


Urban Renewal 
Administration 


be called for to accc 
also be used to plan 
These various t 


COMMUNITY RENE\ 

A Community F 
and coordinated ap 
@ Identifying and m 
in the community 
@ Relating this neex 
@ Developing a lonc 

A Federal gran 
locality to develop c 


GENERAL NEIGHBOI 
A General Nei 


renewal area is of su 
out in stages over a 
that in the interest o: 
urban renewal area 

Federal funds n 
General Neighborhc 
provided for the init 


URBAN RENEWAL P! 
An Urban Rene 


area to prevent anc 


@ Redevelopment pr 
cleared, after wh: 
by private concen 

@ Rehabilitation pro 
those who own o 
public facilities by 

@ Combination Reds 


Federal financia 
of urban renewal pr 
grants and relocation 

Federal capital . 
ect’s net loss in larg 
of less than 50,000 pc 
as a Federal grant 
and administrative c: 
up by the locality in t 


r to accomplish the community's renewal objectives, and they may 
1 to plan and carry out specific projects which require Federal help. 
rarious types of assistance are set forth in the following sections: 


Y RENEWAL PROGRAM 


munity Renewal Program is designed to provide a comprehensive 
ated approach to the community’s urban renewal needs by— 

g and measuring, in broad terms, the total need for urban renewal] 
mmunity. 

this need to the resources available in the community. 

ig a long-range program for carrying out urban renewal activities. 
ral grant, not to exceed two-thirds of the cost, may be made toa 
evelop a Community Renewal Program. 


EIGHBORHOOD RENEWAL PLAN 


2ral Neighborhood Renewal Plan is called for when an urban 
a is of such scope that the renewal activities may have to be carried 
3 over a period of not more than 10 years. It must be established 
iterest of sound community planning, it is desirable that this large 
val area be planned as a whole for urban renewal purposes. 

funds may be advanced to a locality for the preparation of a 
ghborhood Renewal Plan. They may be repaid from loan funds 
the initial project approved under the plan. 


EWAL PROJECT 


an Renewal Project is an undertaking in a specific urban renewal 
yent and eliminate slums and blight, and may be a— 


ment project, in which a slum or blighted area is acquired and 

iufter which the land is disposed of for redevelopment, primarily 

} concerns, according to planned uses. 

tion project, in which buildings are restored to good condition by 

) Own or acquire them, accompanied by the improvement of 

ilities by the local government. 

ion Redevelopment-Rehabilitation Project. 

financial assistance is available for the planning and execution 

ewal projects. This includes planning advances, loans, capital 

location grants for displaced residents and business firms. 

capital grants may amount to as much as two-thirds of the proj- 
in larger communities and up to three-fourths for communities 
0,000 population. Three-fourths of the net loss may also be paid 
| grant where the locality itself assumes the planning, survey 
rative costs of the project. The balance of the net loss is made 
ality in the form of either cash or non-cash grant-in-aid contribu- 
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tions, such as dc 
ments, and the 
or near renewa 


URBAN RENEWA 


Federal aic 
insurance 
slums with goo 
houses and on: 
the rehabilitatic 
Demonstrat 
part of a feder 
may acquire a 
renewal area, i: 


REHOUSING DIS! 


One of the 
good housing fc 
developed. By 
lies by the local 
ized new forms 
rent public hou 
income families. 

To help incr 
to insure mortga 
costs in an are 
(which may inc 
years or in som: 
newal area or |] 
$200 and the re} 
for displaced pe 
Association, unc 

The Housinc 
first time for rent 
moderate incom 
ects, the FHA is 
the market rate 
Association is a 
sistance Prograr 


DEMONSTRATIO! 


Demonstrati 
methods and tec 
29. 

NOTE: For 


communities in c 


a — 


ich as donations of land, demolition and removal work, project improve- 
and the like. Certain expenditures made by colleges or hospitals in 
renewal areas may also be counted as local contributions. 


RENEWAL HOUSING 


leral aids in urban renewal areas are available also in the form of 
surance of mortgages for financing on liberal terms the replacement of 
vith good housing. Mortgages may be insured on individual sales 
and on multifamily rental projects, and for either new construction or 
1bilitation of existing structures. (See page 18.) 

nonstrations of the feasibility of rehabilitating existing housing may be 
a federally-aided urban renewal project. The local public agency 
quire a certain proportion of the residential properties in an urban 
| area, improve them, and resell them to private owners. 


ING DISPLACED FAMILIES 


e of the most difficult problems in urban renewal is the provision of 
using for families that must move from areas to be cleared and re- 
ed. By law, adequate housing must be made available to such fami- 
he locality undertaking the project. The Housing Act of 1961 author- 
w forms of FHA mortgage insurance to help with this problem. Low- 
blic housing is an important resource of relocation housing for low- 
families. 

nelp increase the supply of low-cost sales housing, the FHA is authorized 
2 mortgages in amounts of $11,000 to $15,000, depending on building 
an area. The downpayment requirement is as little as 3 percent 
may include closing costs). The maximum repayment period is 35 
- in some cases 40 years. For persons displaced from an urban re- 
rea or by other government action, the downpayment requirement is 
d the repayment period may be 40 years. Mortgages on such housing 
laced persons may be purchsaed by the Federal National Mortgage 
ion, under its Special Assistance Program. (See page 19.) 

‘Housing Act of 1961 also authorized FHA mortgage insurance for the 
for rental and cooperative projects which limit occupancy to low and 
e income families. In order to minimize housing costs for these proj- 
FHA is authorized to insure project mortgages bearing interest below 
ket rate and, to provide financing, the Federal National Mortgage 
ion is authorized to purchase these mortgages under its Special As- 
Program (see page 19). 


TRATION PROJECTS 
10nstration Projects which are aimed at developing and improving 
and techniques of urban renewal operations, are described on page 


TE: For special terms under which urban renewal aid can be given 
ities in designated redevelopment areas, see page 27. g 
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MOST OF THE MAJOR FEDERAL AIDS for urban improvemen 
to assist towns and cities to carry out comprehensive progra 
within their own jurisdictions. Two urban assistance progr 
reach beyond these local jurisdictions to help the urban are 
around small towns and around our large metropolises to plc 
their future development on a basis that will avoid or preve} 
costly mistakes that result from unplanned, haphazard growth. 

One of these is a program of grants for comprehensive pla: 
areas, large or small. The second, recently authorized in th 
of 1961, provides grant assistance to acquire and preserve of 
as essential ‘‘breathing space”’ for urban living in future years 


Urban Planning Assistance 


Under the Urban Planning Assistance Program, Federal g1 
to assist the financing of sound planning for the orderly growtl 
ment of urban areas, and to encourage comprehensive plan: 
urban areas having common or related development problems 

The Federal grant may be for as much as two-thirds of the 

For cities and counties having a population of less tha 
grants are generally made through the State planning ager 
politan areas and urban regions with more than 50,000 p 
grants are normally made to an appropriate metropolita: 
planning agency. 

Comprehensive planning assisted under this program may 
transportation planning for the urban area. 

Special forms of planning assistance are available to a 
to a rapidly expanding Federal installation, to localities which 
a major disaster, and to redevelopment areas designated as s 
Area Redevelopment Act (see page 27). 

The Urban Planning Assistance Program is frequently ca 
Program’ because it is authorized by Section 701 of the H 
1954, as amended. 


Open-Space Land 

Grants may be made, in areas where comprehensive pla1 
carried on, to local public agencies to help defray the cost 
title to or controlling rights in permanent open-space land tha 
to execution of an area plan. Such land reservations may 
parks and recreation areas, watershed conservation, prote 
floods or water pollution, preservation of historic sites, and sim 

The Federal grant may not exceed 20 percent of the costs, 
case of public bodies with broad area responsibilities—for wh 
may be as much as 30 percent of the costs. 
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FROM THEIR START a quarter of a century ago, a major 
Finance Agency programs has been directed toward the « 
Nation’s housing and to bringing good housing within the re 
The basic programs are designed to stimulate and sus 
property improvement, a large volume of good housing, bo 
national economy and at the same time to meet the needs 
the millions of people who still lack housing of adequate st 
In accordance with the principles set forth in the 194¢ 
Policy, Federal housing assistance is extended primarily tk 
special needs, through local agencies or non-profit sponsor: 
builds, owns, and operates no housing (except for special 
The great bulk of the housing it supports is privately owned 
tain special types of housing requirements, all of it is private 
in short, is intended primarily to support and stimulate the « 
serve more of our housing needs, and to strengthen the cc 
agencies to meet the increasing urban responsibilities. 
Engaged in meeting these housing needs are four HHFA 
Housing Administration, the Federal National Mortgage 
Administration, and the Community Facilities Administratio 
directed toward the total market for more and better housin 
the special housing requirements of certain major segments o: 
without such help, to obtain satisfactory housing through ths 
market. Such special aids are particularly needed today toe 
their programs of community renewal and improvement by 
for the large number of people who must be satisfactorily rehc 


HOME FINANCING PROGRAMS 

With the passage of the National Housing Act in 1934, 
tion was established to encourage improvement in housing s 
tate sound home financing on reasonable terms, and to e: 


private housing market. 
To move toward the long-range accomplishment of the 


to insure against financial loss two specific types of housin: 


Basic Sales and Rental Programs 

The basic method used by the FHA in the long-range 
mortgage insurance—the insurance of private lending inst 
loans meeting specified standards and conditions. The FH 


does it build houses. 
To qualify for FHA insurance, the transaction betwee 


economically sound, except in some special-purpose progra! 
The lending institution must be approved by the FHA. 
for credit purposes. 
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a major share of the Housing and Home 
ird the expansion and improvement of the 
in the reach of all American families. 

and sustain, through new production and 
sing, both to support a strong, productive 
e needs of our growing population and of 
quate standards. 

the 1949 Declaration of National Housing 
narily through the private market, or, for 
sponsors. The Federal Government itself 
special emergency or military purposes). 
7 owned and operated and, except for cer- 
s privately financed. Federal assistance, 
ate the expansion of the private market to 
n the capacity of local governments and 
ies. 

ur HHFA constituent agencies: the Federal 
artgage Association, the Public Housing 
nistration. Certain programs are chiefly 
xr housing. Others are geared to serving 
yments of the population which are unable, 
ough the normal operations of the private 
oday toenable communities to proceed with 
ment by providing the housing necessary 
rily rehoused as these plans go into action. 


in 1934, the Federal Housing Administra- 
ousing standards and conditions, to facili- 
nd to exert a stabilizing influence in the 


nt of these aims, the Act authorized FHA 
tf housing loans made by private lenders. 


g-range accomplishment of these ends is 
ing institutions against loss on mortgage 
The FHA itself does not make loans, nor 


between lender and borrower must be 


‘programs. 
>FHA. The borrower must be approved 
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Administration 
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Federal Housing 
Administration 


Federal Housing 
Administration 


Federal Housing 
Administration 


The house, if approved for moric 
minimum property standards. 

The mortgage is limited in amour 
a typical buyer would be warranted 
however, is generally much higher, the 
than on loans not supported by Federal 
possible for a large number of people 
a loan on the conventional market. 

The loan must be amortized in equ 
ability to pay. Payments include botl 
premium of one-half of 1 percent, as we 

Interest charged may not be more 
loan, and in any event not more than € 

Under Section 203 of the Nationa 
four-family houses. 

Under Section 207 of that Act, tk 
of eight or more units. 


PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 


Out of the basic FHA programs h 
to meet specialized needs. In these, m 
gage insurance are used to extend the 
incentives to lenders and builders to pr 


Urban Renewal Housing 


To make FHA mortgage insuranc 
special programs are offered to assist in 
increasing the supply of good housing to 

Liberalized mortgage insurance, 
available for the construction or rehabi 
housing located in urban renewal areas 
Program is a prerequisite for FHA-insur 


Housing for Families of Low and Moderate I 


FHA mortgage insurance is availa. 
Housing Act for the construction or reh 
family rental projects for families of lo 
adequate housing and for families dis 
mental actions. Financing of limited- 
with loans at below-market interest rat 
Assistance Program of the Federal Natic 


Cooperative Housing 


A special form of FHA mortgage ins 
Housing Act, for cooperative housing 
type, with permanent occupancy restri 
sales type in which the cooperative is | 
to its members. The management-type 
which subsequently sells the property to 
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or mortgage insurance before construction, must conform to 


1 amount to a certain percentage of what the FHA estimates 
rranted in paying for the property. The mortgage amount, 
ther, the downpayment lower, and the repayment period longer 
Federal insurance or guarantees, thus making home ownership 
f people who could not satisfy the financial requirements for 
rket. eee 

d in equal periodic payments within the borrower's reasonable 
ude both principal and interest, and also an FHA insurance 
nt, as well as amounts for taxes and property insurance. 

be more than an amount specified by the FHA for the type of 
e than 6 percent. 

National Housing Act, the FHA insures mortgages on one- to 


t Act, the FHA insures mortgages on rental housing projects 


grams have grown a number of separate programs designed 
these, modifications of the terms and conditions for FHA mort- 
tend the opportunity for home ownership and to offer special 
2rs to produce needed types of housing. 


nsurance aids more effective in the urban renewal process, 
assist in the provision of housing in redevelopment areas and in 
using to which families displaced from renewal areas can move. 
irance, under Section 220 of the National Housing Act, is 
r rehabilitation of both individual sales and multifamily rental 
alareas. (See page 13.) An approved community Workable 
1A-insured financing under this section. 


loderate Income 


3 available on liberal terms under Section 221 of the National 
a or rehabilitation of both individual sales housing and multi- 
es of low and moderate income who cannot otherwise afford 
ilies displaced by urban renewal projects or other govern- 
limited-dividend, nonprofit rental, and cooperative housing 
2rest rates is assured, up to authorized limits, by the Special 
ral National Mortgage Association. 


yage insurance is available, under Section 213 of the National 
1ousing projects. The project may be of the management 
cy restricted to members of the owning cooperative, or the 
itive is organized for the purpose of building homes for sale 
ent-type project may be constructed by a corporate investor 
perty to a management cooperative. 
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Other Special FHA Programs 


Other specialized FHA insurance programs include th 
for replacement or repair of homes ruined by major disa: 
for active-duty servicemen; purchase of certain housing fror 
ments; housing for the elderly (see below); nursing homes 
sonnel; sales housing for essential civilian employees at rese 
of the military forces, and sale or rental housing for militar 
in impacted areas. : 


Help in Obtaining Loans 


Help in locating FHA-insured loans or loans to veter 
Administration for new or existing houses is available throu 
Credit Program without cost to applicants in small commt 
inadequate, and to members of minority groups in any local: 
loans on terms as favorable as those generally available 
help to one of the regional executive secretaries of the VHM 
regional offices. This is a voluntary service authorized by 
members of private lending institutions under supervision o! 


by the Housing Administrator. 


Secondary Market Assistance 


The Federal National Mortgage Association improves th 
by providing a readily available secondary (resale) marke 
may buy and sell FHA-insured or Veterans Administration- 
may also make short-term loans secured by FHA- or VA- 
these secondary-market purchases is obtained principally 
and short-term discount notes on the private market. 

FNMA also conducts special assistance programs, und 
purchase of FHA- and VA-backed mortgages or loans on | 
for moderate-income families, displaced persons, the elde: 
groups, and other specific types of housing designated by 
President to be in the public interest. 

Although FNMA buys most Government-backed mortgo 
basis and through advance commitments, a few types are 
commitments. 

FNMA also manages a substantial portfolio of mortgage 
and undertakes to liquidate these holdings in an orderly ma: 
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slude those covering mortgage financing 
jor disasters; mobile home courts; homes 
sing from Federal, State, or local govern- 
} homes; rental housing for military per- 
s at research or development installations 
- military and essential civilian personnel 


to veterans guaranteed by the Veterans 
le through the Voluntary Home Mortgage 
1 communities where credit facilities are 
ny locality who are unable to obtain such 
railable to others. Applicants apply for 
he VHMCP, who are located in the HHFA 
rized by Federal law and performed by 
vision of a national committee appointed 


roves the distribution of home loan funds 
>) market in which investors and lenders 
stration-guaranteed home loans. FNMA 

or VA-backed mortgages. Capital for 
ncipally through the sale of debentures 


ms, under liberalized terms, through the 
ins on housing in urban renewal areas, 
he elderly, disaster victims, cooperative 
ited by the Congress or deemed by the 


1 mortgages on both an over-the-counter 
pes are purchased only under advance 


1ortgages bought under earlier programs 
erly manner. . 


Federal Housing 
Administration 


Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Program 


Federal National 
Mortgage Association 
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Public Housing 
Administration 


Community Facilities 
Administration 


Public Housing 
Administration 


Federal Housing 
Administration 


Community Facilities 
Administration 


LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 


The federally-assisted public hor 
sistance to local housing authorities iz 
which is limited to low-income familie 
housing in the locality. The adoption 
approved by the Housing Administratc 

A local authority, created under 
plans and constructs the housing, and n 
tion from local taxes. The Federal Go 
possible the financing of the housing, 
be set within the reach of low-income 

Local authorities establish policies 
special needs of elderly persons and to | 
public improvements. 

Rents of public housing tenants a 
income rises above limits established fc 
obtain other housing that meets its nee 
all operating expenses, including a pa 
services furnished. 


HOUSING FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 
Special Federal programs of aids 


Direct Loans 


Low-interest-rate loans up to 100 
nonprofit corporations, consumer coope 
type housing especially designed for el 


Public Housing 


Liberalized financial aid under the 
may be obtained by local authorities in 
designed for elderly families or individu 
the elderly to public housing. 


Mortgage Insurance 


A special form of FHA mortgage in: 
tion of both nonprofit and profit-motivat 


. by the elderly. 


COLLEGE HOUSING 


To help meet needs created by stec 
tinue well into the future, direct Federa 
construct student and faculty housing a 
for housing student nurses or interns. 


ee 


‘blic housing program furnishes financial and technical as- 
orities in providing low-rent public housing, the occupancy of 
> families unable to afford decent, safe, and sanitary private 
idoption of a Workable Program for Community Improvement, 
iinistrator, is required before this aid can be given. 

dj under State law, determines the need for low-rent housing, 
1g, and managesit. The local governing body grants it exemp- 
leral Government, through loans or guarantees of loans, makes 
iousing, and makes an annual contribution to enable rents to 
income families. 

. policies for admission of tenants that give consideration to the 
3 and to families displaced by urban renewal projects and other 


nants are set in relation to their incomes. When a family’s 
lished for continued occupancy, it must move as soon as it can 
sits needs. From the rents collected, the local authority pays 
ng a payment, in lieu of taxes, to offset the cost of municipal 


is 
of aids in providing housing for senior citizens include— 


to 100 percent of the development cost are available to private 
2x cooperatives, and certain public agencies to provide rental- 
id for elderly persons of moderate income. | 


ider the federally-assisted public housing program (see above) 
rities in providing new or remodeled public housing especially 
individuals; broadened eligibility is provided for admission of 


gage insurance is available for the construction or rehabilita- 
-motivated, multifamily rental housing projects for occupancy 


| by steadily increasing student enrollments, expected to con- 
Federal loans are made to institutions of higher learning to 


using and related facilities, and to public nonprofit hospitals 
lerns. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENT AND REHABILITATION 


Equally important with the production and sale of n: 
care of the large supply of existing housing in which most oc 
national resources, but a wasting one, for it will steadily de 
it is properly maintained and improved. Until the passag 
instituted a broad new program for this purpose, only li: 
improvement and rehabilitation were available genero 
reasonable terms. 

There are now two forms of FHA insurance especiall; 
to obtain privately-financed loans for home improvement « 
lender against loss. The permissible amounts and terms 
different circumstances. 


Major Home Improvement Program 


The FHA provides insurance (subject to.certain minim 
of $10,000 per dwelling unit on adequately-secured loans: 
interest rate may not exceed 6 percent and the repayment 
75 percent of the property’s remaining economic life. 

Major improvement loans may be insured for one- to f 
They may also be insured for those containing more than 
located within an urban renewal area. 


Property Improvement Program 

The FHA insures, up to a maximum of $3,500 in mos 
ations, repairs, and improvements to homes and other pr 
small, nonresidential structures such as garages. Thes 
repayment period of not more than five years. 


NOTE: For demonstrations of rehabilitation in urban 
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ale of new housing is the preservation and 
th most of uslive. This is one of our greatest 
adily deteriorate into blight and slums unless 
> passage of the Housing Act of 1961, which 
, only limited sources of financing for such 
» generally to the home-owning public on 


specially designed to assist property owners 
vement and rehabilitation by protecting the 
id terms of these loans are tailored to meet 


n minimum loan amounts) up to a maximum 
d loans for major home improvements. The 
payment period may not exceed 20 years or 
> life. 

one- to four-family structures in any locality. 
ore than four units, provided the structure is 


) in most cases, loans made to finance alter- 


other property, and for the building of new, 
s. These loans are generally limited to a 


n urban renewal areas, see page 13. g 
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NO MODERN COMMUNITY, large or small, can 
maintain and serve its economic and human needs 
without providing the public facilities necessary to 
support residential, commercial, and industrial 
growth and improvement. To assist in the planning 
and construction of such facilities, particularly in 
the smaller towns which lack the financial and 
technical resources to cope with urban expansion, 
the Congress has authorized several types of finan- 


cial aid. 


ADVANCES FOR PUBLIC WORKS PLANNING 


Advances are made to non-Federal public agen- 
cies for the planning of any type of public works 
project that they are authorized to plan, finance, and 
build. These advances, which are interest-free, may 
be used for either preliminary or complete planning 
or for both. They are repayable at the time con- 
struction of the project is begun. 


PUBLIC FACILITY LOANS 


Loans are made to local public agencies for 
financing the construction of a wide range of non- 
Federal public works, with the exception of schools. 
To be eligible for a loan, the community or com- 
bination of communities to be served by the public 
work must have a population of less than 50,000. 
For public facility loans in redevelopment areas 
designated as such under the Area Redevelopment 
Act, see page 27. | 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 


Engineering, legal, and financial services incident 
to the program of school construction in areas where 
Federal activities have caused an increase in school 
population are performed under a working agree- 
ment between the HHFA and the Office of Educa- 
tion in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. g 
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THE INFLUENCE that existing and projected means for { 
transportation of people and things in an urban area have 
the shape and direction of urban growth is recognized 
special assistance programs authorized by the Housing / 
of 1961. Pending establishment of a long-range progra 
the 1961 Act made loans and grants available on a limit 
basis to assist localities in the planning and improvement 
mass transportation systems in conformity with comprehensi 
planning for urban areas. 


Planning grants for the comprehensive planning of ma 
transportation for urban areas may be made to appropria 
metropolitan or regional agencies. The Federal grant m« 
be for as much as two-thirds of the cost of such a planni 
project. (See page 15.) 


LOANS 


Loans may be made to public bodies to finance the acq 
sition, construction, or improvement of mass transportati 
facilities and equipment, provided the area has or is develo 
ing a program for a comprehensive mass transportatic 
system and the proposed facilities are or can reasonably | 
expected to be required for such a system. 


DEMONSTRATION GRANTS 


Demonstration grants may be made for projects designe 
to contribute to the improvement of mass transportation or 
reduce the need for it. A Federal grant of up to two-thir 
of the cost may be made for demonstration projects, but tl 
grant may not be used for major capital improvements. & 
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LIBERALIZED BENEFITS or eligibility requirements in receiv- 
ing Federal aids for urban planning and development exist 
in the case of communities located within redevelopment! 
areas designated as such under the Area Redevelopment Act. 


These include— 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES 

Public Facility Loans may be made in such areas to a 
community or combination of communities with a population 
of less than 150,000, instead of the usual population limitation 
of 50,000. (See page 22.) In addition, liberal loans and 
partial grants especially authorized by the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act may be made for community facilities in such areas 
regardless of population. 


URBAN PLANNING 

Urban Planning Grants for comprehensive planning for 
a community in certain redevelopment areas may be as much 
as 75 percent of the planning project's cost, instead of the 
usual limitation of two-thirds. There is no population limita- 
tion applying to these grants. (See page 15.) 


URBAN RENEWAL 

Federal Capital Grants for urban renewal projects in such 
areas may be as much as 75 percent of the net project cost, 
instead of the usual limitation of two-thirds, in communities 
with a population of 150,000 or less. Certain requirements 
with respect to project eligibility and disposition of project 
land may also be waived in these cases. ™ (See page 11.) 
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MUCH OF OUR ABILITY to meet our housing and urban 
needs in the future will depend on the extent to which we 
keep pace in knowledge and techniques with these increasing 
needs. The Congress has authorized the HHFA to undertake 
or to assist in carrying out certain types of research and 
experimentation to make our housing and urban efforts more 
effective. 


SPECIAL URBAN AND HOUSING STUDIES 


Examples of the kinds of studies in housing and urban 
problems which may be undertaken with funds recently 
appropriated include: | 
@ Census data on housing conditions of the elderly. 

@ Periodic statistics on sales prices and sales volume of new 
homes. 

@ Credit factors in mortgage foreclosures. 

@ Family displacement by public improvement programs. 

@ Intermunicipal approaches to planning, development, and 
renewal. — 


FHA EXPERIMENTAL HOUSING PROGRAM 


A new provision of the National Housing Act authorizes 
special terms for FHA mortgage insurance on sales and rental 
housing which incorporates new and untried materials, design, 
and construction standards, or which involves experimental 
property standards and neighborhood design. FHA is author- 
ized to analyze data obtained and to publish and distribute 
reports concerning this experimental program. 


URBAN RENEWAL DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


Community projects aimed at developing and improving 
methods and techniques of urban renewal operations that will 
help guide renewal programs in other communities are assisted 
with grants up to two-thirds of costs. 


LOW-INCOME EXPERIMENTAL HOUSING PROGRAM 

The Housing Act of 1961 authorizes the HHFA Administrator 
to enter into contracts to make grants, up to a total of $5 
million, to public or private bodies for the purpose of develop- 
ing and demonstrating new or improved means of providing 
housing for low-income families and individuals. & 
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REGIONAL OFFICES, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
(programs administered by the Office of the Administrator, the 
Community Facilities Administration, the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration, and the Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Program). 


REGION I: 346 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. (Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, 
Vermont; also VHMCP activities in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands). 

REGION II: 1004 Widener Building, Chestnut and Juniper 
Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. (Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia). 


REGION III: 645 Peachtree-Seventh Building, Atlanta 23, Ga. 
(Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee). 


REGION IV: Room 1500, 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Ill. (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin). 


REGION V: Federal Center, 300 West Vickery Boulevard, Fort 
Worth 4, Tex. (Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 


New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas). 


REGION VI: 3d Floor, 989 Market Street, San Francisco 3, 
Calif. (Arizona, California, Guam, Hawaii, Southern Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah, Wyoming). Area Office: 909 First Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash. (Alaska, Northern Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 


Washington). 


REGION VII: 1608 Ponce de Leon Avenue, P.O. Box 9093, 
4th Floor Garraton Building, Santurce, P.R. (Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands; VHMCP activities carried out by Region I). 


REGIONAL OFFICES, PUBLIC HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 


ATLANTA: Room 737, Peachtree-Seventh Building, 50 Seventh 
Street, NE., Atlanta 23, Ga. (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee). 


CHICAGO: Room 2201, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Til. inois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin). 


FORT WORTH: Room 2072, 300 West Vickery Boulevard, Fort 
Worth 4, Tex. (Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas). 


NEW YORK: 346 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. (Connecticut, 


Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, Vermont). 
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PHILADELPHIA: 1102 Widener Building, Chestnut and Juni- 
per Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. (Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, the District of Columbia). 


PUERTO RICO: Credito and Ahorro Building, Stop 17, Ponce 
= ay Avenue, Santurce, P.R. (Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
ands). 


SAN FRANCISCO: 1360 Mission Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 
(Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming). 


INSURING OFFICES, FEDERAL HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 

(These offices can supply information on FHA programs, but 
applications for mortgage insurance must be submitted through 
private lending institutions.) 


ALABAMA: Birmingham—City Hall, 710 North 20th Street. 


ALASKA: Anchorage—716 Fifth Avenue, P.O. Box 779. 
ARIZONA: Phoeniz—244 West Osborne Road. 


ARKANSAS: Little Rock—3433 Federal Office Building, 700 
W. Capitol Ave. 


CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles 15—Petroleum Building, 714 West 
Olympic Boulevard; Sacramento 9—819 Nineteenth Street, P.O. 
Box 1978, San Diego 1—1415 Sixth Ave.; San Francisco 11—100 
California Street; Santa Ana—208 N. Main Street. 


COLORADO: Denver—Fourth Floor, Railway Exchange. Build- 
ing, 909 17th Street. 


CONNECTICUT: Hartford 5—170 Sigourney Street. 
DELAWARE: Wilmington—536 Wilmington Trust Bldg. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Washington 25—Railway Labor 
Building, 400 First Street, N.W. 


FLORIDA: Coral Gables 34—3001 Ponce de Leon Boulevard; 
Jacksonville 2—St. Johns Apartment Building, 610 Julia Street; 
Tampa 9—4224—28 Henderson Boulevard, P.O. Box 10596. 


GEORGIA: Atlanta 3—Marietta Street Building. 


HAWAII: Honolulu—Pacific Insurance Building, 1677 Ala 
Moana Boulevard. 
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IDAHO: Boise—331 Idaho Street. 


ILLINOIS: Chicago 3—Room 600, 36 S. Wabash Ave.; 
Springfield—Adams Building, 624-630 East Adams Street. 


INDIANA: Indianapolis 4—Architects & Builders Building, 
333 North Pennsylvania Street. 


IOWA: Des Moines 9—615 Park Street. 
KANSAS: Topeka—700 Kansas Ave. 


— Louisville—Madrid Building, Third and Guthrie 
reets. 


LOUISIANA: New Orleans 12—Federal Building, 701 Loyola 
Ave; Shreveport—627 Spring Street. 


MAINE: Bangor—Exchange Building, 27 State Street. 
MARYLAND: Baltimore 31—404 North Bond Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Boston 16—100 Boylston Street. 
MICHIGAN: Detroit—10th Floor, Book Building, 1249 Washing- 


ton Blvd.; Grand Rapids—B & G Terminal Building, 900 Monroe 
Avenue, N.W. 


MINNESOTA: Minneapolis—256 Federal Building and U.S. 
Court House. 


MISSISSIPPI: Jackson 1—301 Building, 301 N. Lamar Street. 


MISSOURI: Kansas City 5—Prudential Insurance Bldg., 427 
W. 12th Street; St. Louis 1—315 North Seventh Street. 


MONTANA: Helena—Power Block Building. 


NEBRASKA: Omaha—8th Floor, New Federal Building, 215 N. 
17th Street. 


NEVADA: Reno—70 Linden Street. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Manchester—Post Office Building, Han- 
over and Chestnut Streets. 


NEW JERSEY: Camden 3—The Parkade Building, 519 Federal 
Street; Newark 2—10 Commerce Court. 


NEW MEXICO: Albuquerque—625 Truman Street, N.E. 
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NEW YORK: Albany 7—City & County Savings Bank Building, 
Ninth Floor, 100 State Street; Buffalo 2—304 U.S. Court House, 
Niagara Square; Jamaica 23—205-07 Hillside Avenue; New 
York City 16—19th Floor, 2 Park Avenue. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Greensboro—221 S. Ashe Street. 

iia DAKOTA: Fargo—203 Tenth Street, North, P.O. Box 
7. 

OHIO: Cincinnati 2—Room 1109, Enquirer Bldg., 617 Vine St.; 

Cleveland 15—Stouffer Building, 1375 Euclid Avenue; Columbus 

15—Fourth Floor, Old Post Office Building. 


OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City 2—1401 North Robinson Street; 
Tulsa—6th Floor, 9 E. Fourth Street Building. 


OREGON: Portland 4—Cascade Building, 520 Southwest Sixth 
Avenue. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia 2—Room 900, 2 Penn Center 
Plaza; Pittsburgh 19—200 Grant Building, 330 Grant Street. 


PUERTO RICO: Santurce—1608 Ponce de Leon Avenue, Gar- 
raton Building, P.O. Box 8065, Fernandez Juncos Station. 


RHODE ISLAND: Providence 3—Room 300, Post Office Annex. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Columbia—1515 Lady Street. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: Sioux Falls—225 S. Main Avenue. 


TENNESSEE: Knoxville 2—725 Gay Street, S.W; Memphis 
4—43 North Cleveland Street. 


TEXAS: Dallas 1—338 Wilson Building, 1621 Main Street; 
Fort Worth 4—711 West Seventh Street: Houston 2—M & M 
Building, No. 1 Main Street; Lubbock—1601 Avenue N., P.O. Box 
1647; San Antonio 4—535 South Main Avenue. 


UTAH: Salt Lake City 11—315 East Second, South. 


VERMONT: Burlington—Room 630, Federal Building, Elmwood 
Avenue. 


VIRGINIA: Richmond—S8th Floor, Federal Building, 400 
North Eighth Street. 


WASHINGTON: Seattle 4—Seventh Floor, Norton Building, 
801 Second Avenue; Spokane 1—501 American Legion Building, 
108 North Washington Street. 
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WEST VIRGINIA: Charleston 1—New Federal Office Bldg.; 
500 Quarrier Street. 


WISCONSIN : Milwaukee 2—Fourth Floor, Wisconsin Broadway 
Building. 


WYOMING: Casper—864 South Spruce Street, P.O. Box 1852. 


AGENCY OFFICES, FEDERAL NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA: 34 Peachtree Street, NE., Atlanta 3, Ga. (Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee). 


CHICAGO: 1120 Commonwealth-Edison Building, 72 West 

Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
an, a Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
isconsin). | 


DALLAS: Dallas Federal Savings Building, 1505 Elm Street, 
Dallas 1, Tex. (Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas). 


LOS ANGELES: 3540 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
(Alaska, Arizona, California, Guam, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming). 


PHILADELPHIA: 211 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. (Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virgin 
Islands, Virginia, West Virginia). 
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Assistance Prog 
on the program of Federal assistance for 
comprehensive planning in metropolitan 

and other urban areas 


FACT SHEET 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Urban Renewal Administration 


Washington 25, D.C. 


THE URBAN PLANNING 


URBAN GROWTH THAT LIES AHEAD. .... 


COMMUNITIES OF THE FUTURE.’°° 


HOUSING MESSAGE, 1961 


ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


OUR TREMENDOUS URBAN GROWTH IN 
recent years has focused national attention and 
concern on the common problems of urban 
areas, cities and smaller towns. Four-fifths 
of our population increase in the past decade 
has been in our metropolitan centers. Seventy 
percent of our people now live in cities and 
urbanized areas, and many of the others in 
smaller towns are feeling the impact of modern 
growth and transport in their home communi- 
ties. . 

New problems of urban living have developed 
as our sprawling suburbs have overspilled our 
older towns and communities. Old problems of 
decline and deterioration have been magnified 
as our central cities have lost population and 
faced mounting costs. 


Rapid urbanization will continue in the 
decades ahead not only in our metropolitan 
centers but in our small towns as well. The 
Urban Planning Assistance Program has been 
established to help both smaller communities 
and metropolitan areas provide the planning 
necessary for this growth and to prevent the 
costly problems of unplanned growth that we 
are trying to solve today. 


_ PURPOSES 


The Urban Planning Assistance Program is 
one of the programs administered by the Urban 
Renewal. Administration. It is sometimes called 
the ''701 Program" because it is authorized by 
Section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954, as 
amended. Section 701 makes possible Federal 
grants to supplement State and local funds for 
‘the purpose of financing timely, comprehensive 
planning. 


The Program encourages and assists com- 
prehensive planning for entire urban areas 


having common or related urban development 
problems. The planning work embraces all the 
basic essentials of sound urban development. 
These include, but are not limited to, compre- 
hensive land use planning to guide residential, 


commercial, and industrial expansion, and 
planning the general location of transportation 
and other facilities, such as schools and 
sewer, water, and recreational facilities, for 
the area's growing requirements. 


The 701 Program recognizes the integral 
relationship of the planning of coordinated 
transportation systems to comprehensive 
planning for the development and renewal of 
entire urban areas. In the preparation of a 
comprehensive plan and related surveys and 
studies for an urban area, the general location, 
character, and extent of routes and terminals 
are eligible activities. 


The Housing Act of 1961 increased from 
$20 million to $75 million the total Federal 
appropriations authorized for the 701 Pro- 
gram. It also increased the share of the cost 
which the Federal Government may contribute 
to specific undertakings, as described below. 


WHAT AREAS MAY BENEFIT 


Nearly all types of urban areas may benefit 
from the Urban Planning Assistance Program, 
but the procedure differs for places of less 
than 50,000 population and those of 50,000 or 
more. 


In general, for cities, other municipalities 
and counties with a population of less than 
50,000, as well as for groups of adjacent 
communities with a total population below that 
amount, Federal grants are madetothe appro- 
priate State planning agency. The State agency 
provides planning assistance to the localities. 


** AN EQUAL CHALLENGE IS THE TREMENDOUS 


MUST BEGIN NOW TO LAY THE FOUNDATIONS 
FOR LIVABLE, EFFICIENT, AND ATTRACTIVE 


President John F. Kennedy 


For metropolitan areas and urban regions 
with central city or urban concentration of 
50,000 or more, Federal grants may be made 
either to a State planning agency or to an offi- 
cial metropolitan or regional planning agency 
authorized to perform planning in the area. 


Grants also are available for State and 
interstate comprehensive planning, for plan- 
ning in disaster areas, areas experiencing the 
impact of a Federal installation, and certain 
areas designated as redevelopment areas under 
the Area Redevelopment Act. 


HOW TO APPLY FOR URBAN PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE 


(1) Cities, other municipalities, and counties 
with less than 50,000 population apply 
directly to their State planning agency, 
which in turn makes application to the 
HHFA Regional Office. 


(2) Official State, metropolitan, and regional 
planning agencies apply directly to the 
HHFA Regional Office. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Detailed information about the Urban Plan- 
ning Assistance Program and related HHFA 
community improvement programs may be 


(3) Official governmental planning agencies 
for Federally impacted areas and locali- 
ties which have suffered a major disaster 
or are located in redevelopment areas so 
designated by the Commerce Department 
under authority ofthe 1961 Area Redevel- 
opment Act, may apply either tothe State 
planning agency or to the HHFA Regional 
Office. 


GRANTS 


Under the Housing Act of 1961, the Federal 
share of the total cost of any urban planning 
project can be as much as two-thirds. Previ- 
ously it had been limited to one-half. However, 
for localities situated in areas designated as 
redevelopment areas under Section 5(a) of the 
1961 Area Redevelopment Act, grants may 
amount to as much as three-fourths of the 
project cost. 


Local or State sources must provide the 
balance in all cases. 


obtained from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C., or the HHFA 
Regional Offices, listed below. 


REGION I: 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK, 
(MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, VERMONT, MASSACHUSETTS, 
CONNECTICUT, RHODE ISLAND, NEW YORK) 


REGION II: 1004 wWiDENER BUILDING, CHESTNUT AND 
JUNIPER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 
(PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, MARYLAND, DELAWARE, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WEST VIRGINIA, VIRGINIA) 


REGION III: 645 PEACHTREE - SEVENTH BUILDING, 
ATLANTA 23, GEORGIA (KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, NORTH 
CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA,: ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA) 


REGION IV: 2000 BANKERS BUILDING, 105 WEST ADAMS 


STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS (MICHIGAN, OHIO, 


INDIANA, ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, IOWA, MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, NEBRASKA) 


REGION V: FEDERAL CENTER, 300 WEST VICKERY 
BOULEVARD, FORT WORTH 4, TEXAS (KANSAS, MISSOURI, 
ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA, OKLAHOMA, TEXAS, COLORADO, 
NEW MEXICO) 


REGION VI: 989 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 
CALIFORNIA, (WASHINGTON, OREGON, CALIFORNIA, 
IDAHO, NEVADA, ARIZONA, UTAH, MONTANA, WYOMING, 
ALASKA, HAWAII, GUAM) 


REGION VII: 1608 PONCE DE LEON AVENUE, P.O. BOX 
9093, 4TH FLOOR GARRATON BLDG., SANTURCE 17, 
PUERTO RICO (PUERTO RICO AND TME VIRGIN ISLANDS) 
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FACT SHEETS 
On HHFA Programs, Available on Request 


The Urban Renewal Program 

The Urban Planning Assistance Program 
Federal Programs for Senior Citizen Housing 
Senior Citizen Housing Loan Program 
Advances for Public Works Planning 

Public Facility Loans | 

College Housing Loans 


Public Housing 
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URBAN RENEWAL IS THE TERM USED TO 
describe the diversified efforts by localities, 
with the assistance ofthe Federal Government, 
for the elimination and prevention of slums 
and blight, whether residential or nonresi- 
dential, and the removal of the factors that 
create slums and blighting conditions. In the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended, as well as 
in other legislation, Congress has enacted a 
number of provisions which include loans, 
grants, technical assistance, and special 
mortgage insurance in urban renewal areas, 
Taken together they represent a "'kit of tools’' 
making possible a partnership among local 
governments, private enterprise, citizens, and 
the Federal Government in mounting an offen- 
sive against slums and the causes of urban 
blight. 


Urban Renewal is a local program--locally 
conceived, planned, and executed. It is a con- 
certed effort by a community, through its 
public and private resources, to prevent and 
correct urban blight and decay and to set in 
motion long-range, planned redevelopment. 
It has three main elements: 


(1) Slum prevention through neighborhood 
conservation and housing code enforce- 
ment 

(2) Rehabilitation of structures and neighbor- 
hoods 

(3) Clearance and redevelopment of struc- 
tures and neighborhoods. 


Urban renewal projects are planned and 
carried out by a local public agency, which, 
depending on State law, may be a separate 
public agency, a local housing authority, or a 
department of a city government. — 


Federal assistance is available to help the 
community carry out its plans when local re- 
sources alone are not adequate to do the job. 
To qualify for Federal assistance to an urban 
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‘*To DEVELOP AN EFFECTIVE LONG < RANGE 
PROGRAM TO ARREST AND REMOVE BLIGHT AND 
REVITALIZE OUR CITIES, LOCAL COMMUN!.- 
TIES MUST BE ABLE TO COUNT ON ADEQuaTE 
AND CONTINUING SUPPORT THROUGH A LONG. 
TERM FEDERAL COMMITMENT, ‘°’ 


President John F. Kennedy 
HOUSING MESSAGE, 1961 


URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 


renewal project, a community must adopt, and 
have certified by the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, a Work- 
able Program for Community Improvement, 
in which it commits itself to the attainment of 
certain objectives. 


Through the requirement of a Workable 
Program for Community Improvement, urban 
renewal projects are tied to a broad and 
systematic effort to eliminate blight and pre- 
vent its recurrence through (1) codes and 
ordinances, (2) a comprehensive community 
plan, (3) neighborhood analyses, (4) adminis- 
trative organization, (5) financing the pro- 
gram, (6) housing for displaced families, and 
(7) citizen participation. 


HOW THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
HELPS 


Federal assistance is available to help a 
community carry out the related major phases 
of a comprehensive urban renewal program. 
These aids include: 


@eGrant assistance for the preparation of 
full-range renewal programs on a com- 
munity-wide basis, including the identifi- 
cation of needs, estimates of financial, 
rehousing and other resources, and de- 
velopment of tentative schedules. 

@Financial aid in planning and carrying out 
urban renewal projects involving the re- 
building, rehabilitation, or conservation of 
blighted and deteriorating urban areas. This 
assistance is provided for specific projects 
and for planning general neighborhood areas 
to be renewed over a period of years. 

@Grant assistance for comprehensive plan- 
ning either in metropolitan or other urban 
areas or in smaller communities for which 
comprehensive planning aids are usually 
inadequate. 
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@®Grant assistance for demonstrations of 
urban renewal techniques and for acquisi- 
tion of land for permanent open-space uses. 

@Special FHA financing aids for new or re- 
habilitated housing in the redevelopment of 
urban renewal project areas. 

@Special FHA financial aids and public hous- 


ing assistance to provide low-cost private 
or public housing for families displaced by 
- urban renewal or other public activities. 


The following sections give in summary the 
main facts about these various kinds of Fed- 
eral assistance. 


URBAN RENEWAL PROJECTS 


AN URBAN RENEWAL PROJECT MAY 
INVOLVE: 


@Acquiring and clearing a slum or blighted 
area--either residential or nonresidential-- 
and disposing of the land for redevelopment 
in accordance with planned uses. 

@® Rehabilitation and conservation of structures 
in such an area by property owners, accom- 
panied by improvement of community facili- 
ties by the local government, 

@®Any combination of the above. 


EXECUTION OF URBAN RENEWAL 
PROJECTS 


Project execution activities may include 
land acquisition, temporary operation of ac- 
quired property, relocation of site occupants, 
demolition work, installation of project im- 
provemerts, rehabilitation activities, and land 
disposition activities. 


FINANCING URBAN RENEWAL 
PROJECTS 


An urban renewal project is financed by an 
arrangement between the local public agency 
and the Federal Government which calls for 
local contributions, Federal advances and 
loans, and ultimately a Federal capital grant. 


The locality's contribution may take the 
form of cash or non-cash grants-in-aid, such 
as donations of land, demolition and removal 
work, project improvements, certain expendi- 
tures by colleges, universities, and hospitals, 
or public facilities, 


Net project cost, or loss, for purposes of 
determining the amount of the Federal grant, 
is the total of expenditures for project exe- 
cution activities plus the value of local non- 
cash grants-in-aid, less the proceeds from 
land disposition. 


Capital Grants. 


An urban renewal capital grant covers the 
Federal share of net project cost. The per- 
centage of a capital grant varies, depending 
on size of the community and other factors: 


@For any municipality having a population 
of 50,000 or less (or 150,000 or less for a 
municipality in a redevelopment area desig- 


nated as such under Section 5(a) of the Area 
Redevelopment Act), the Federal contribu- 
tion is three-fourths of net project cost. 

@® For any other municipality, the Federal 
contribution is two-thirds of net project 
cost. In these communities, the Federal 
share may be three-fourths if the locality 
elects to exclude from project cost all 
local administrative, survey, and planning 
expenses. 


Advances and Loans. 


Federal advances and loans may be made 
to finance project planning and provide work- 
ing capital for execution activities. | 


@® Planning Advances, Funds may be advanced 
to finance surveys and planning workneces- 
sary before actual operations of the project. 

@ Temporary Loans. These Federal loans are 
used by the community as working capital 
in acquiring land and structures in the 
project area, clearing the site, preparing 
the area for redevelopment or rehabilitation, 
and all other execution activities. The con- 
tract with the Federal Government may be 
used by the local public agency to secure 
private: financing at lower interest rates 
than the Federal rate. 

@Other Financing. Federal capital grant 
progress payments, local cash grants-in- 
aid, and land disposition proceeds may be 
used to provide temporary financing as 
project execution progresses. 


RELOCATION ASSISTANCE 


The local public agency is required to offer 
families displaced from an urban renewal 
project area decent, safe, and sanitary housing 
at prices and rents within their means. (See 
Housing Assistance Programs below for re- 
location housing aids.) 


Relocation Grants. 


Grants are made available to communities 
to reimburse site residents and businesses 
displaced from an urban renewal area for 
their moving expenses and direct losses of 
property. Payments to families and individuals 
may not exceed $200 for moving costs and 
property loss. For businesses, the payment 
may not exceed $3,000 for moving costs and 
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loss of property; however, where moving 
costs exceed $3,000, payment may be made 
for actual moving costs, butno payment may be 
made for loss of property. 


Small Business Loans. 


The Small Business Administration is au- 
thorized to make loans of up to 20 years to 
assist a small business concern in reestab- 
lishing its business, if the concern has 
suffered substantial economic injury as a 
result of its displacement by an urban renewal 
project, a Federal highway construction pro- 
gram, or any other construction conducted or 
financed by the Federal Government. 


PLANNING FOR URBAN RENEWAL 
PROJECTS 

There are two types of planning which a 
community may undertake with Federal assist- 
ance in preparation for urban renewal activ- 
ities--general neighborhood renewal planning 
and specific project planning. 


General Neighborhood Renewal Planning. 


This type of planning is undertaken when 
an area to be renewed is of such size that 
renewal activities may have to be spread over 
a period of up to ten years, and planning for 
the entire area is desirable in advance of 
planning and carrying out specific projects. 
The costs of such general neighborhood plan- 
ning can be met by Federal advances repay- 
able out of funds that become available for 
execution of the renewal projects. 


Specific Project Planning. 


Planning in relation to a particular project 
is concerned with such matters as eligibility 
and feasibility, boundaries of the renewal 
area, proposed new land uses, and prepara- 
tions for relocation, land acquisition, rehabili- 
tation, site clearance and improvement, land 
disposition, and other necessary operations. 
The expenses of such planning may be defrayed 
through Federal planning advances that are 


repayable from funds that become available 


when the project is undertaken. 


COMMUNITY RENEWAL PROGRAMS 


FEDERAL GRANTS ARE AVAILABLE TO 
pay up to two-thirds the cost incurred in pre- 


paring a Community Renewal Program cover- 


ing the full range of urban renewal action re- 
quired to meet local needs, This permits a 
community to approach its problems of blight 
on acitywide, rather than ona piecemeal, basis, 
All the deteriorated and deteriorating areas 
of the city can be identified and classified as 
to the relative urgency and degree of urban 
renewal action needed, The locality's re- 


sources for taking urban renewal action--for 
financing, relocating displaced families, uti- 
lizing cleared land, and meeting other program 
requirements--can be established, Then the 
community can lay out a long-range program 
for urban renewal including provision of re- 
lated public improvements, with its total 
needs balanced against total resources. It 
can establish and maintain feasible priorities 
and schedules for the various types of activ- 
ities required to carry out its program. 


OTHER URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAMS 


URBAN PLANNING ASSISTANCE (including 
Comprehensive Transportation Planning). 


The Urban Planning Assistance Program 
encourages and assists comprehensive plan- 
ning for entire urban areas having common 
or related urban development problems to 
help prevent the spread of urban blight and 


to accelerate sound planning for the orderly 


growth and development of our urban areas. 
Sometimes called the ''701 Program'' be- 


cause it is authorized by Section 701 of the 


Housing Act of 1954, as amended, the program 
makes possible Federal grants to supplement 
State and local funds for the purpose of fi- 
nancing timely, comprehensive planning. The 


planning includes, but is not limited to, 
comprehensive land use planning to guide 
residential, commercial, and industrial ex- 
pansion, and planning the general location of 
transportation and other facilities, such as 
schools, sewer, water, and recreational facili- 
ties, for the area's growing requirements. 


The 701 Program recognizes the integral 
relationship of the planning of coordinated 
mass transportation systems to comprehen- 
sive planning for the development and renewal 
of entire urban areas, In the preparation of a 
comprehensive plan and related surveys and 
studies for an urban area, the general loca- 
tion, character, and extent of routes and 
terminals are eligible activities. 
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In general, for cities, other municipalities, 
and counties with a population of less than 
50,000, as well as for groups of adjacent 
communities with a total population below 
that amount, Federal grants are made to the 
appropriate State planning agency. For this 
planning assistance, the localities apply to 
their State agency. 


For metropolitan areas and urban regions 
with central city or urban concentration of 
50,000 or more, Federal grants may be made 
either to a State planning agency or to an offi- 
cial metropolitan or regional planning agency 
authorized to perform planning in the area. 
Applications may be made directly to the 
HHFA Regional Office or to the State agency. 


Grants also are available for State and 
interstate comprehensive planning, for plan- 
ning in disaster areas, in areas experiencing 
the impact of a Federal installation, and in 
certain areas designated as redevelopment 
areas under the Area Redevelopment Act. 


The Federal share can be as much as two- 
thirds of the total cost of any urban planning 
project. However, for localities situated in 
redevelopment areas designated as suchunder 
Section 5(a) of the Area Redevelopment Act, 
grants may amount to as much as three- 
fourths of the project cost. Local or State 
sources must provide the balance in allcases. 


OPEN-SPACE LAND 


A program of Federal grants is authorized 
to assist local public bodies in the acquisition 


of land to be used as permanent open space. 
Grants may not normally exceed 20 percent 
of the total cost of acquiring title to, or other 
interests in, the land, However, such grants 
may be up to 30 percent of the cost to agen- 
cies exercising, or participating in exercising, 
open space responsibilities for all or a sub- 
stantial part of a metropolitan area or urban 
region, 


DEMONSTRATION GRANT PROGRAM 


Grants up to two-thirds of the total cost of 
demonstration projects are available to public 
bodies. A demonstration project may include 
the development and testing of new or im- 
proved techniques or methods of blight pre- 
vention and elimination, together with an 
analysis and report of those activities. Re- 
ports of completed demonstration projects 
are published to help guide renewal programs 
in other cities. 


URBAN RENEWAL SERVICE 


URA provides an Urban Renewal Service, 
which makes available technical and other 
professional assistance to communities in the 
preparation and development of their renewal 
plans and programs. Included in the Service 
are the publication and dissemination of tech- 
nical and advisory materials for the informa- 
tion and guidance of local public agencies 
and others concerned with urban renewal. 


HOUSING ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


FINANCING OF NEW HOUSING AND THE 
rehabilitation of existing structures must come 
primarily from private investment, Redevelop- 
ment or rehabilitation of slum and blighted 
areas, as well as other public improvements, 
often displaces families, many of whom do not 
have the means to obtain adequate housing in 
the normal private market. The law requires 
that there be provided decent, safe, and sani- 
tary dwellings available to families displaced 
by urban renewal projects, at rents or prices 
within their means. While some displaced 
families may be rehoused in low-rent public 
housing, the bulk of the rehousing resources 


will be privately owned, Another large area of 


housing need is accommodations for low and 
moderate income families generally. The 
housing assistance programs of HHFA and its 
constituents are designed to meet both these 


needs in the following manner: 


PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Preference for admission to new or exist- 
ing low-rent public housing is provided by law 
for families of low income displaced by urban 
renewal or other governmental action, The 
Public Housing Administration can contract 
to make development loans and pay annual sub- 
sidies for public housing projects, upon appli- 
cation of a local housing authority, and with 
the approval and cooperation of the local 
government, 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Congress has provided more liberal FHA 
mortgage insurance to assist in the elimina- 
tion of slums and urban blight; the rehabilita- 
tion and conservation of existing properties 
and neighborhoods; and the provision of new 
and rehabilitated sales and rental housing 
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both for families displaced by urban renewal 
or other governmental action and families of 
low and moderate income. These provisions 
are incorporated in two Sections of the National 
Housing Act, Sections 220 and 221. 


Section 220 provides special mortgage insur- 
ance assistance in urban renewal areas which 
have been certified to FHA by the HHFA Ad- 
ministrator. It may be used to assist in fi- 
nancing the rehabilitation and conservation of 
existing salvable housing, through the refi- 
nancing of an existing mortgage, plus the cost 
of home improvements. It may also be used to 
‘assist in financing new sales or rental housing, 
on single or multi-family structures, incerti- 
fied areas. 


Section 220(h) provides specifically for 
FHA-insured home improvement loans on 
properties in urban renewal project areas. 
These loans may be as low as $1,000 and may 
not exceed $10,000 per dwelling unit, at not 
more than 6 percent interest, Term of maturity 
may be up to 20 years or three-fourths of the 
remaining economic life of the property, 
whichever is less. These insured loans are 
reviewed and processed in FHA Field Offices 
on a relatively simplified basis. 


Section 221 authorizes FHA to insure mort- 
gages on new or rehabilitated housing for sale 
or rent to families displaced from urban re- 
newal areas or by other governmental action 
causing displacement, such as the construction 
of schools, highways, or other public improve- 
‘ments. Mortgage insurance is available for 
new homes, and for the purchase and repair 
of existing homes, containing from one to four 
units. Downpayments are $200 per dwelling 
unit for displaced families, which may include 
legal fees and other items contained inclosing 
costs. 


7 Section 221 also provides liberal terms for 
the purchase of new or existing houses and 


the repair of housing by any low or moderate 
income family. 


Under Section 221 (d)(3), a below-market, 


or low-interest rate, rental housing program 
for displaced families and other low and 
moderate income families is provided, The 
mortgage financing for a new or rehabilitated 
rental housing project can bear an interest 
rate below the market rate and FHA can insure 
the mortgage with reduced insurance premiums 
or no premiums, Such mortgages are available 
in communities having a Workable Program 
for Community Improvement, certified by the 
HHFA Administrator, and may be obtained by 
non-profit corporations, limited dividend 
corporations, and cooperatives. Public agen- 
cies that are not receiving financial assistance 
for public housing exclusively are alsoeligible. 


Other FHA programs have proven useful in 
connection with urban renewal, They are 
Section 213 for the financing of management 
type cooperative housing and Section 231, 
which provides special terms for housing for 
the elderly. Section 203 (k), enacted in 1961, 
provides home improvement loans, inamounts 
from $2,500 to $10,000 per dwelling unit, at 
an interest rate not more than 6 percent, for 
the improvement of homes outside of urban 
renewal project areas. These loans may be 


for terms of up to 20 years or three-fourths of 


the remaining economic life of the property, 
whichever is less, and do not require the re- 
financing of existing mortgages on property. 


FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


Under its special assistance programs, 
FNMA is authorized to support FHA Section 
220 and certain types of Section 221 housing, 
including all housing for eligible displaced 
families, by purchasing or making advance 
commitments to purchase such mortgages. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


DISASTER AREAS 


Special Federal assistance is available for 
disaster areas, An area that is in need of re- 
development or rehabilitation as a result of 
a catastrophe which the President has declared 
to be a major disaster may be extended urban 
renewal assistance without regard to certain 
laws and regulations governing regular urban 
_ renewal projects. Special provision for such 


areas is also made under the Urban Planning 
Assistance Program, discussed above. 


REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


Special Federal assistance in urban plan- 
ning and urban renewal is available for areas 
of substantial and persistent unemployment 
that have been designated as redevelopment 
areas by the Secretary of Commerce under 
Section 5(a) of the Area Redevelopment Act, 
as discussed above. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND 
HOSPITALS 


Special benefits are available to an urban 
renewal project which is located near the 
principal buildings or a major branch of an 
educational institution or hospital. These 
projects are not subject to certain require- 


ments governing regular urban renewal 
projects. Furthermore, expenditures by eli- 
gible donors for land acquisition, demolition, 
and relocation may be credited to the required 
local share of the cost of these projects. This 
reduces the amount of other local grants-in- 
aid which the locality would have to provide 
for its urban renewal program. 


URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION 


THE URBAN RENEWALADMINISTRATION, 
one of the constituents of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, supervises the pro- 
gram of Federal assistance to localities for 
urban renewal. While its functions are head- 
quartered in Washington, the chief point of 
contact between the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration and a city wishing to participate in the 
program is one of the seven regional offices 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


All applications for certifications, loans, 
and grants are filed with regional offices. 
After review and analysis they are trans- 
mitted, with recommendations, to Washington 
for final action. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


All initial inquiries and dealings with the 
Federal Government on urban renewal should 
be directed to the Regional Director of Urban 
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REGION I: 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK, 
(MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, VERMONT, MASSACHUSETTS, 
CONNECTICUT, RHODE ISLAND, NEW YORK) 


REGION II: 1004 wWiDENER BUILDING, CHESTNUT AND 
JUNIPER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 
(PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, MARYLAND, DELAWARE, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WEST VIRGINIA, VIRGINIA) 


REGION I]JI: 645 PEACHTREE - SEVENTH BUILDING, 
ATLANTA 23, GEORGIA (KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, NORTH 
CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA) 


REGION IV: 
STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS (MICHIGAN, OHIO, 
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2000 BANKERS BUILDING, 105 WEST ADAMS 


Each regional office maintains an urban 
renewal staff headed by a Regional Director 
of Urban Renewal and a staff of field repre- 
sentatives who provide consultation and guid- 
ance to public officials in developing local 
programs, Specialists provide the assistance 
communities require for the various techni- 
cal phases of their programs. 


They include: 


Real Estate Finance 
Inter-Group Relations Relocation and Re- 
Planning and Engineer- housing 
ing Legal 
Conservation and re- Code Enforcement 
habilitation 


Renewal at the appropriate Regional Office 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
listed below. 
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INDIANA, ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, !OWA, MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, NEBRASKA) 


REGION V: FEDERAL CENTER, 300 WEST VICKERY 
BOULEVARD, FORT WORTH 4, TEXAS (KANSAS, MISSOURI, 
ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA, OKLAHOMA, TEXAS, COLORADO, 
NEW MEXICO) 


REGION VI: 989 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 
CALIFORNIA, (WASHINGTON, OREGON, CALIFORNIA, 
IDAHO, NEVADA, ARIZONA, UTAH, MONTANA, WYOMING, 
ALASKA, HAWAII, GUAM) 


REGION VII: 1608 PONCE DE LEON AVENUE, P.O. BOX 
9093, 4TH FLOOR GARRATON BLDG., SANTURCE 17, 
PUERTO RICO (PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS) 
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FACT SHEETS 
On HHFA Programs, Available on Request 


@® The Urban Renewal Program 

@® The Urban Planning Assistance Program 

* Federal Programs for Senior Citizen Housing 
® Senior Citizen Housing Loan Program 

@ Advances for Public Works Planning 

® Public Facility Loans 

® College Housing Loans 


@® Public Housing 
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Washington 25, D.C. 


August 1962 


THE OPEN-SPACE 
LAND PROGRAM 


Open space 
urban areas, Land is converted to urban 
uses at an estimated rate of amillionacres 
a year. The urban population also is in- 
creasing: between 1950 and 1960, 97% of our 
population growth occurred in urban areas, 
By 1960 more than 125 million Americans-- 
70% of the total population--lived in urban 
areas, and it is predicted that by 1980, 80% 
of our total population will be urban, This 
points to an increasing demand for homes, 
shops, highways, community facilities, and 
public services which will consume much 
of the available undeveloped land. Land left 
in its natural state--the marshes, woods, 
fields, stream valleys, and beaches--will 
become increasingly scarce in expanding 
metropolitan areas, 

Yet, at the time that the amount of open- 
space land decreases, the urgent need for it 
increases, For instance, throughout the 
country the demand for recreation is grow- 
ing, because of increases in our standard 
of living, population, mobility, income, and 
leisure time. 

Open space in urban areas is needed to 
provide accessible outdoor recreation 
opportunities. It is needed also to help 
guide the development of urban areas, and 
to assure that the benefits of natural re- 
sources serve a variety of urban needs for 
land. The same resources that can cause 
flooding, if the basic balance of nature is 
not respected, can become assets of an 
urban environment if a stream valley park 
program is undertaken. 

Recognizing the urgent need to assure a 
decent living environment in our urban 
areas with provision for recreation, con- 
servation, and scenic and historic purposes, 
the Congress has enacted Title VII of the 
Housing Act of 1961 to assist communities, 


is fast diminishing in our 


"LAND 1S THE MOST PRECIOUS RESOURCE IN THE METROPOLITAN 
AREA. THE PRESENT PATTERNS OF HAPHAZARD SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT 
ARE CONTRIBUTING TO A TRAGIC WASTE IN THE USE OF A VITAL RESOURCE 
AT AN ALARMING RATE. 


NOW BEING CONSUMED 


"OPEN SPACE MUST BE RESERVED TO PROVIDE PARKS AND RECREA- 
TION, CONSERVE WATER AND OTHER NATURAL RESOURCES, PREVENT BUILD- 
ING IN UNDESIRABLE LOCATIONS, PREVENT EROSION AND FLOODS, AND 
AVOID THE WASTEFUL EXTENSION OF PUBLIC SERVICES. OPEN LAND 1s 
ALSO NEEDED TO PROVIDE RESERVES FOR FUTURE RESIDENTIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, TO PROTECT AGAINST UNDUE SPECULATION, AND TO MAKE IT POS- 
SIBLE FORSTATE AND REGIONAL BODIES TO CONTROL THE RATE AND CHAR- 
ACTER OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT.” 


President John F. Kennedy 
March 9, 1961 


regions, and States in providing necessary 
open-space land which could not otherwise 
be provided. This Open-Space Land Pro- 
gram is administered by the Urban Renewal 
Administration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


WHAT IS OPEN-SPACE LAND? 


Open-space land under Title VII is un- 
developed or predominantly undeveloped 
land in urban areas having use for park, 
recreation, conservation, historic, or 
scenic purposes, 

Open-space lands to be acquired with 
Federal assistance should be of sufficient 
size so that their permanent dedication to 
open-space uses will have a_ substantial 
effect on curbing suburban sprawl and pre- 
venting the spread of urban blight and 
deterioration. Ten acres in one contiguous 
tract has been determined as the minimum 
necessary to accomplishthis purpose, How- 
ever, smaller tracts may be eligible ifthey 
serve the desired purpose, 

To be eligible for Federal assistance, 
open-space land to be acquired must be 
located in an urban or urbanizing area, An 
urban area is defined as an area which is 
urban in character, including those 
surrounding areas which form an eco- 
nomic and socially related region, taking 
into consideration such factors as popula- 
tion trends and patterns of urban growth; 
location of transportation facilities and 
systems; and distribution of industrial, 
commercial, residential, governmental, 
institutional, and other activities, This defi- 
nition generally follows the Bureau of Census 
definitions for a Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area or an urbanized area. 


WHO MAY APPLY FOR THE GRANTS? 


Any State, regional, metropolitan, county, 
municipal, or other public body established 
by State law or local law or by interstate 
compact or agreement which has the: 


1. Authority to acquire title to, or other 
permanent interests in, open-space 
land, 

2. Authority to contract with the Fed- 
eral Government to receive and spend 
Federal funds. 

3. Ability to provide the non-Federal 
portion of the cost. 


WHAT ARE THE MATCHING ARRANGE- 
MENTS? 


The Federal grant to an eligible public 
body may not exceed 20% of the cost of the 
land. However, grants of up to 30% may be 
made where the public body has authority 
to acquire open-space land (1) for an urban 
area as a whole, or (2) for all or a sub- 
stantial portion of an urban area pursuant 
to an interstate or intergovernmental com- 
pact or agreement. 


WHAT CAN BE ACQUIRED WITH THE 
GRANT FUNDS? 


The open-space land grant applies only 
to the cost of acquiring title to open-space 
lands, or permanent interests, such as 
easements, where these lesser interests 
will serve the desired purpose. It does 
not cover the costs of any proposed con- 
struction, development, or improvement, 
or of administrative expenses such as 
appraisals, real property taxes, or closing 
costs. The public body must be able to 
acquire the proposed open-space land within 
twelve months after approval of the appli- 
cation for a grant and in no case will the 
grant cover costs of land acquired before 
the approval of an application, 


WHAT ARE THE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
OBTAINING GRANTS? 7 


1, Planning Requirements 


a. A program ofcomprehensive plan- 
ning for the urban area must be in 
effect, 

b. The proposal for open-space land 
must be important to the execu- 
tion of a comprehensive plan for 
the urban area, If such a plan has 
not been completed, an application 
may be approved on the basis of 
a comprehensive plan for the lo- 
cality within which the open-space 
land is situated. 

c, The open-space land proposal must 
be reviewed by other public bodies 
which have responsibilities for 
comprehensive planning and re- 
lated phases of the open-space 
program. | 

d. Evidence must be submitted show- 
ing that a maximum of open-space 
land is being preserved by the 
governing bodies with a minimum 
of cost through zoning and sub- 
division regulations, use of 
existing public land, special tax 
provisions, and continuation of 
appropriate private use of open- 
space land through leasebacks, 
easements, and similar arrange- 
ments, | 


2. Other requirements 


In addition, the applicant must supply 
information which: 


a. Explains the basis and source of 
total estimated acquisition costs. 

b. Assures that land is being 
acquired at fair market value. 

c, Establishes the legal authority of 
the applicant to file the application 
and to acquire the open-space land 
in the manner proposed, 

d. Justifies the necessity of Federal 
assistance for fulfillment of the 
proposed open-space program, 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


All initial inquiries and dealings with the of Urban Renewal at the appropriate 
Federal Government on open-space land Regional Office of the Housing and Home 
should be directed to the Regional Director Finance Agency, listed below. 


REGION I: 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK DAKOTA, WISCONSIN) 
(CONNECTICUT, MAINE, MASSACHUSETTS, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


NEW YORK, RHODE ISLAND, VERMONT) REGION V: FEDERAL CENTER, 300 WEST VICKERY 


BOULEVARD, FORT WORTH 4, TEXAS (ARKANSAS, COLO- 


REGION II: 1004 WIDENER BUILDING, CHESTNUT AND RADO, KANSAS, LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, NEW MEXICO, 

JUNIPER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA OKLAHOMA, TEXAS) 

(DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, MARYLAND, NEW | 

JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA) REGION VI: 3RD FLOOR, 989 MARKET STREET. SAN 
FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA (ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, 

REGION III: 645 PEACHTREE - SEVENTH BUILDING, GUAM, HAWAI!, NEVADA, SOUTHERN IDAHO, UTAH, 

ATLANTA 23, GEORGIA (ALABAMA, FLORIDA, GEORGIA, WYOMING) AREA OFFICE: 909 FIRST AVENUE, SEATTLE, 

KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH WASHINGTON (ALASKA, MONTANA, NORTHERN IDAHO, 


CAROLINA, TENNESSEE) OREGON, WASHINGTON) 
REGION VII: 1608 PONCE DE LEON AVENUE, P.O. BOX 


9093, 4TH FLOOR GARRATON BLDG., SANTURCE , 
PUERTO RICO (PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS) 


REGION IV: 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO I, 
ILLINOIS (ILLINOIS, INDIANA, IOWA, MICHIGAN, 
MINNESOTA, NEBRASKA, NORTH DAKOTA, OHIO, SOUTH 


FACT SHEETS 


On HHFA Programs, Available on Request 


@e The Urban Renewal Program 

e The Urban Planning Assistance Program 

@ Federal Programs for Senior Citizen Housing 

e Senior Citizen Housing Loan Program 

e Advances for Public Works Planning 

@ Public Facility Loans 

@ College Housing Loans 

@ Public Housing 

@ The Workable Program for Community Improvement 
@ Urban Transportation 


e@ The Open-Space Land Program 


* U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1962 O - 644527 
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| etlaration of National Housing Policy 
The Housing Act of 1949 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE / 


OFFICE OF | 
HHFA | 
FEDERAL NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 
Agency Offices (FNMA) 


FEDERAL HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 


=“ PUBL 


ADMI 


Insuring Offices 


Regi 


HHFA FIELD O 


HHFA Regional Offices (serving OA, URA, CFA) at New York, 

Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chicago, Fort Worth, San Francisco, and 

Santurce, P.R. 

FHA: 76 Field Insuring Offices and 6 Zone Multifamily Housing 
Offices 


ANCE AGENCY ORGANIZATION CHART 


NATIONAL VOLUNTARY 


” ke RES MORTGAGE CREDIT 
EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


(OA) 4 
HHFA Regional Offices " of 


URBAN RENEWAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES : 
ADMINISTRATION 4 
(CFA) P 
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Offices 


PUBLIC HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 
(PHA) 


Regional . Offices 


FIELD ORGANIZATION 


York, PHA: Regional Offices at New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
», and Chicago, Fort Worth, San Francisco, and Santurce, P.R. 
FNMA: Agency Offices at Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Philadelphia, 
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THE HOUSING AND HOME 
FINANCE AGENCY 


W hat tt 1s 
What 1t does 


Tox Housinc aNnD Home Finance Acency (HHFA) is the 


Government agency responsible for the principal Federal activities 
and programs concerned with housing and community develop- 
ment. It was established July 27, 1947, by the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1947, replacing the previously 
existing National Housing Agency. 

HHFA is made up of the Office of the Administrator (OA) and 
five constituents: 

Federal Housing Administration (FHA), which insures private 
lenders against loss on home and project mortgages and property 
improvement loans; 

Public Housing Administration (PHA), which. administers the 
program of Federal assistance for low-rent public housing; 

Federal National Mortgage Association (F NMA), which buys 
and ‘sells Government-backed home loan mortgages, and makes 
short-term loans secured by such mortgages; 

Community Facilities Administration (CFA), which extends 
financial and technical aid to communities for the planning and 
construction of needed public facilities, and makes loans to insti- 
tutions of higher learning for needed student and faculty housing 
and related facilities, and to private nonprofit organizations and 
public agencies for housing of senior citizens; 

Urban Renewal Administration (URA), which administers the 
Federal programs of grants for comprehensive urban planning and 
of financial and technical assistance to communities in urban 
renewal undertakings & 
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OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


OA has clearly defined responsibilities which fall into three basic 
categories— 


Supervision and Coordination 

The Housing and Home Finance Administrator is responsible to 
the President for over-all policy determinations, and supervises 
and coordinates the activities of the five constituents to insure con- 
sistency with over-all policy in order to promote efficient and co- 
ordinated use of all program operations toward common objectives. 

OA is responsible for final formulation of legislative and budget 
recommendations for the agency as a whole. It also provides a 
central point of inquiry and contact for the public and industry on 
over-all housing and community development matters. 


Program Responsibilities 
The HHFA Administrator is also responsible for: 


@ Approval of Workable Programs for Community Improve- 
ment developed by local communities for the prevention and 
elimination of slum and blight conditions, and certain other 
statutory requirements in connection with urban renewal 
activities. 

Loans and grants to improve urban mass transportation sys- 
tems and facilities. 

Grants for demonstration projects on ways of providing 
housing for low-income families and persons. 

Cooperation with local and Federal agencies in providing 
housing and community facilities for disaster victims. 
Conducting or contracting for urban studies and housing re- 
search. , 

Exchanging housing and urban development data with other 
nations. 

Planning for the provision of housing and community facilities 
in event of enemy attack. 

Disposition of certain residential and related properties of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and management and disposition 
of certain properties remaining from the war and emergency 
housing programs. , 


Other Statutory Duties 
The HHFA Administrator is also: 
@ Chairman of the National Voluntary Mortgage Credit Exten- 
sion Committee, which represents lenders, builders, and real 
estate boards, and whose purpose is to find private lenders for 
Government-backed home loans for home buyers in credit- 
short areas and for minority group homebuyers in any area. 
@ Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 
Many HHFA activities are conducted through the Agency’s 
Regional Offices. A list of these offices, giving their jurisdictions 


and addresses, is on the back cover of this pamphlet m 
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FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Under authority of the National Housing Act as amended, 
FHA insures mortgage loans made by approved lending institutions 
and secured by homes, rental and cooperative housing projects, 
nursing homes, and mobile home courts. _ It also insures approved 
lenders against loss on property improvement loans. FHA does 
not make loans or build housing. 

The small premium charged by FHA on each loan it insures, 
together with income from fees and investments, is used to pay its 
expenses and insurance losses and to establish its insurance 
reserves. 

The various FHA insurance programs are identified below by 
the titles and sections of the National Housing Act that authorize 


them. 


Title I 

Provides for FHA insurance on loans made to finance alterations, 
repairs, and improvements to homes and other structures and the 
building of new small nonresidential structures. For most loans, 
neither collateral nor prior FHA approval is required. 


Title II 

Provides for FHA insurance of the following kinds of mortgage 
loans: 

Section 203. Loans to finance the building, buying, and 
refinancing of one- to four-family dwellings. Loans to finance 
major improvements to one- to four-family dwellings are also 
insured under this section. 

Section 207. Loans on rental housing projects of eight or 
more units, and on mobile home courts. 

Section 213. Loans on cooperative housing projects of five 
or more units, and supplementary loans for improvements, repairs, 
or the provision of community facilities to serve the projects. 
Section 213 also authorizes FHA to furnish technical advice and 
assistance in the organization of the cooperatives and in the 
planning, development, construction, and operation of their 
housing projects. 

Section 220. Loans for the construction and rehabilitation 
of homes and multifamily housing located in urban renewal areas. 

Section 221. Loans for the construction and rehabilitation 
of homes and multifamily housing for families displaced by urban 
renewal or other governmental actions, and for middle-income 
families in general. (Section 221 mortgages on multifamily 
rental housing may carry a below-market interest rate, and FHA 
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may waive its insurance premium, provided the projects are 
sponsored by nonprofit or limited-dividend corporations, coopera- 
tives, or certain public bodies.) 

Section 222. Loans for the building or buying of single- 
family homes by servicemen on active duty. 

Section 231. Loans for the construction or purchase and 
rehabilitation of rental housing projects of eight or more units 
for elderly persons. 

Section 232. Loans for the construction or rehabilitation 
of privately owned and operated nursing homes providing skilled 
nursing care and related medical services. 

Section 233. Loans for the construction of one- to four- 
family homes and rental projects of eight or more units using 
advanced technology in design, materials, or construction or 
experimental property standards for neighborhood design with 
the object of reducing cost and improving quality. 

Section 234. Loans for individually owned family units in 
multifamily structures of five or more units (condominiums). 


Title VIII . 

Provides for insurance of mortgages under the following sections: 

Section 803. Loans on rental projects of eight or more units 
for military personnel at or near military installations, on certifica- 
tion by the Secretary of Defense. 

Section 809. Loans on one- to four-family owner-occupied 
homes for civilian employees at research or development instal- 
lations of the military departments, on certification of need by 
the Secretary of Defense or the NASA Administrator. 

Section 810. Loans on single-family and multifamily rental 
housing for military personnel and essential civilian personnel in 
defense-impacted areas, on finding by the FHA Commissioner of 
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PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


PHA administers the federally assisted low-rent public housing 
program by providing financial aid, technical assistance, and 
development and management advice to participating local hous- 
ing authorities. ‘The occupancy of housing aided by this program 
is limited to those of low income who are unable to afford decent, 
safe, and sanitary private housing in the locality. 

Federally aided public housing is owned and managed by local 
housing authorities established under State laws and its permanent 
financing is obtained through sale of bonds on the private market, 
repayment of which is supported by the guarantee of annual con- 
tributions from the Federal Government. Local communities 
also contribute to the cost of public housing by means of tax 
exemption under State laws. 

Federal financial assistance to low-rent public housing takes 
two forms: 

@ Loans to help finance the development and construction of 

housing units. 

e@ Annual contributions (subsidies) to enable local authorities 

to hold rents at levels within the means of low-income tenants. 


FEDERAL NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION hd 

FNMA is an instrumentality of the Federal government which 
improves the distribution of home loan funds by providing a 
readily available secondary (resale) market in which investors 
and lenders may buy and sell FHA-insured or Veterans Adminis- 
tration-guaranteed (GI) home loans. FNMA may also make 
short-term loans which are secured by FHA- or VA-backed 
mortgages. 

FNMA also operates, under liberalized terms, special assistance 
programs through which it may buy FHA- or VA-backed mort- 
gages for housing in urban renewal areas, for new or rehabilitated 
housing for middle-income and displaced families (see FHA 
“Section 221”’), for the elderly, for disaster victims, for cooperative 
housing, and for other specific types of housing as designated by 
Congress or deemed by the President to be in the public interest. 

In addition, FNMA is responsible for the management and 
liquidation of certain mortgages it acquired before it was rechart- 
ered by Congress in 1954, or which it subsequently acquired from 
some other agency of the HHFAg 
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COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
ADMINISTRATION 


CFA administers various programs of financial and technical 
assistance in the planning and construction of public facilities 
and in the provision of student and faculty housing and housing 


for senior citizens. 


These programs are: | | 
@ Loans to assist colleges and universities to finance housing 


and related facilities for students and faculty members, or 
to assist public or nonprofit hospitals in providing housing 
for resident student nurses and interns. 

@ Loans to local public agencies for the construction of needed 
public works. 

e@ Loans to private nonprofit corporations, consumer coopera- 
tives, and certain public agencies to provide housing for 


senior citizens. 
e@ Supervision and disposition of securities held by the Govern- 
ment in connection with the three types of loans listed above. 
@ Interest-free advances to state and local governments to 
finance the planning of non-Federal public works. | 


CFA also performs technical services for the mass transporta- 
tion loan program administered by the Office of the Administrator. 

Under agreement with the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, CFA provides technical services and supervises 
construction of school facilities for which Federal aid is provided 
by that Department’s Office of Education. 

Under agreement with the Department of Commerce, CFA is 
responsible for making public works loans and grants in designated 
redevelopment areas, as authorized by that Department’s Area 
Redevelopment Administration. | 

CFA is also. responsible for the orderly liquidation of certain 
programs whose legislative authority has expired. These are 
the Alaska housing program, the prefabricated housing loans 
program, the war public works program, the defense community 
facilities program, the first and second advance planning programs, 
and the public agency loan program (Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation) ™ 
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URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION 


URA administers the Federal programs of financial and technical 
assistance which communities may utilize in their efforts toward 
the elimination and prevention of slums and blight, and the 
removal of the factors that create slums and blighting conditions. 

URA makes planning advances, loans, and capital grants to 
localities for specific urban renewal projects for the rehabilitation 
of structures and neighborhoods that can be improved in this 
manner; for slum prevention through neighborhood conservation 
and code enforcement; and for the clearance and redevelopment 
of those areas which cannot respond to rehabilitation and con- 
servation treatment. Loans and grants are also available to help 
a community carry out related phases of a comprehensive urban 
renewal program, including grants for the preparation of com- 
munity-wide renewal] programs and general neighborhood renewal 
plans. URA also makes relocation grants to communities to 
reimburse residents and businesses displaced from an urban 
renewal area. 2 

Under the Urban Planning Assistance Program, URA makes 
grants for comprehensive planning, including transportation plan- 
ning, for the orderly growth and development of metropolitan 
and other urban areas in their entirety. Grants also are available 
for State and interstate comprehensive planning and for planning 
in disaster areas and in areas experiencing the impact of a Federal 
installation. With certain exceptions the grants are made to 
official State, metropolitan and regional planning agencies to 
finance up to % of the cost of the planning work—up to % of the 
cost for municipalities and counties in redevelopment areas 
designated under 5(a) of the Area Redevelopment Act. Local or 
State sources must provide the balance in all cases. 

URA makes demonstration grants to aid localities in developing, 
testing, and reporting on improved techniques for preventing and 
eliminating slums and blight. 

URA also makes grants to aid States and local public bodies 
in the acquisition of land required in connection with compre- 
hensive urban plans to be used as permanent open space for 
recreational, conservation, or scenic purposes. 

It also provides technical assistance to localities in preparing 
and developing their urban renewal plans and programs & 
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OTHER HOUSING AND HOME FINANCING 
ACTIVITIES OF THE U.S. GOVERNMENT 


The FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD directs 
operations of the Federal Home Loan Bank System and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, which were 
established to encourage home ownership and sound home fi- 
nancing, to promote thrift, and to protect the savings of small 
investors. The Board also is responsible for the supervision of 
Federal savings and loan associations. 


The VETERANS ADMINISTRATION is responsible for 


handling GI home loans and home-loan guaranties. 


The DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE has primary 
interest in matters relating to farm housing as part of its general 
farm program and—through its Farmers Home Administration— 
administers rural housing and farm ownership loan programs. 


The DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE collects housing and 
construction statistics (Bureau of the Census), tests building 
materials (National Bureau of Standards), and administers the 
various aids authorized by the Area Redevelopment Act (Area 
Redevelopment Administration). 


The DEPARTMENT OF LABOR collects and analyzes 
statistics on construction employment, helps recruit construction 
labor, promotes apprentice training for construction workers, 
and enforces various Federal labor standards where applicable. 


The DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, the ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION, and the NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION are responsible, as applicable, for 
certifying the need for military or civilian housing to be financed 
with mortgages insured by FHA under Sections 222, 803, or 809 
of the National Housing Act. 


The DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, through its Office of Education, provides Federal 
financial assistance for schools in Federally-impacted areas and— 
through its Public Health Service—carries on studies and projects 
in health and sanitation as they are related to, or are affected by 
housing and community developments. 


The SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION makes loans 
to disaster victims for the repair, acquisition, or construction of 
homes @® 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
1626 K Street, N.W. 


Pusuiic Hovusinc 
ADMINISTRATION 
1741 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W. 


FEpErat Housinc 
ADMINISTRATION 
811 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 


CoMMUNITY FACILITIES 
ADMINISTRATION 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 


FEDERAL NATIONAL 
Mortcace AssociATION 
811 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 


Ursan RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION 
811 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency has a field organization, 
consisting of HHFA Regional Offices, serving the Office of the Admin- 
istrator, the Urban Renewal Administration, and the Community 
Facilities Administration; Regional Offices of the Public Housing 
Administration; Insuring Offices of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion; Agency Offices of the Federal National Mortgage Association; 
and Regional Committees of the Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit 
Program. Following are the HHFA REGIONAL OFFICES where 


information on all programs may be obtained: 


REGION 
I 


II 


IT 


VI 


VII 


CITY 


346 Broadway 
New York 13, N.Y. 


1004 Widener Bldg. 
Chestnut & Juniper Sts. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


645 Peachtree-Seventh 
Building 
Atlanta 23, Georgia 


360 North Michigan Avenue | 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Federal Center 
300 West Vickery Blvd. 
Fort Worth 4, Texas 


989 Market Street 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 


P.O. Box 9093 
1608 Ponce de Leon Ave. 


Santurce 1, Puerto Rico 


JURISDICTION 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 


New Hampshire, New York, Rhode 
Island, Vermont. 


Delaware, District of Columbia, 


Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia. 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee. 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 


Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 


Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming, Alaska, Guam, Hawaii. 


Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 
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Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Community Facilities Administration 


Washington 25, D. C. 
September 1962 
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MEET HIS INSTRUCTIONAL, 
RESIDENTIAL NEEDS.’’ 
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**THE NATIONAL INTEREST REQUIRES AN 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM ON THE COLLEGE 
LEVEL SUFFICIENTLY FINANCED AND 
EQUIPPED TO PROVIDE EVERY STUDENT 
WITH ADEQUATE PHYSICAL FACILITIES To 
; RESEARCH AND 


President John F, Kennedy 


MESSAGE ON EDUCATION, 


COLLEGE HOUSING LOANS 


Re ci 


THE GREAT INFLUX OF STUDENTS INTO 
our universities, colleges, and teaching hos- 
pitals following World War II created a tre- 
mendous housing problem for these institu- 
tions. The demand was high, and if adequate 
facilities could be built, there was no doubt 
that they could be paid for from the revenues 
they would earn. In 1950 Congress adopted the 
College Housing program, which is adminis- 
tered by the Community Facilities Administra- 
tion, a constituent of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Since 1951 loans amounting 
to approximately two billion dollars have been 
approved for college dormitories, faculty and 
‘married student housing, dining facilities, 
college unions, and housing for student nurses 
and interns. 


College enrollments have risen sharply and 
will continue upward for many years to come. 
Therefore, the Housing Act of 1961 authorized 
the lending of $300 million a year for the 
succeeding four years through the College 
Housing program, making it possible for 
institutions of higher learning to plan ahead 
to meet their anticipated needs. This loan 
program is a major feature of our national 
educational effort. 


The following informationis a brief summary 
of the College Housing program ‘to enable 
administrators of eligible institutions to deter - 
mine whether they should seek more informa- 
‘tion or make application tothe Regional Direc- 
tor of Community Facilities located in a 
Regional Office of the HHFA. 


WHAT INSTITUTIONS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR 
LOANS? | 
Public or private non-profit colleges and 


universities are eligible if they offer at least 
a two-year program acceptable for full credit 
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toward a bachelor's degree. Theological 
schools or seminaries are not eligible. | 
Public or private non-profit hospitals are 
eligible when they have been approved by the 
appropriate state authority to operate a school 
of nursing beyond the level of high school, or 
have been approved by the American Medical 


Association or the American Osteopathic As- 


sociation for internships and residencies. 


WHAT KINDS OF PROJECTS ARE ELIGIBLE 
FOR LOANS? 


Housing and related facilities for college 
students, both single and married, are eligible 
for College Housing Loans. These facilities 
include residence halls, married student apart- 
ments, dining halls, college unions, and in- 
firmaries. Housing may be provided for faculty 
members and for student nurses, interns, and 
resident physicians. 


Not eligible are classroom, instructional or 
general administrative facilities, such as audi- 
toriums, laboratories, libraries, general ad- 
ministrative offices, gymnasiums, and sta- 
diums. 


HOW IS THE LOAN MADE? 


After the application has been approved by 
CFA, bonds are issued by the institution to 
cover the cost of the project. They are ad- 
vertised for public sale and bought by the 
Government only if private buyers do not 
offer terms at least as favorable as CFA's. 


WHAT IS THE INTEREST RATE? 
The rate is 3 1/2 percent for loans made 


through June 30, 1963. Loans may be repaid 
over periods as long as 50 years. 


1961 


HOW MUCH OF THE PROJECT COST WILL BE 
COVERED BY A CFA LOAN? 


A loan may cover the total cost of the land, 
site improvements, and construction, Furnish- 
ings and movable equipment are not eligible 
project costs. Applicants are encouraged to 
use their own funds as much as possible to 
help pay construction costs. When a project 
includes a facility for which a loan cannot be 
made, such as achapeloralibraryin a dormi- 
tory, the applicant must pay for the ineligible 
portion of the facility with its own funds. 


WHAT ARE THE CONSTRUCTION REQUIRE- 
MENTS? 


Institutions are encouraged to exercise free- 
dom and initiative in planning their projects. 
Each institution develops its own plans, subject 
to local zoning and building codes. The plans 
will be reviewed by CFA's engineering staff. 
Projects may not be of elaborate design, ma- 


WHERE ARE APPLICATIONS FILED? 
College and hospital administrators may get 
advice and information and file applications 


346 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
MAINE, MASSACHUSETTS, 


ISLAND, VERMONT) 


REGION I: 
(CONNECTICUT, 
NEW YORK, RHODE 


REGION II: 1004 WIDENER BUILDING, CHESTNUT AND 
JUNIPER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 
(DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, MARYLAND, NEW 
JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA) 


REGION III: 645 PEACHTREE - SEVENTH BUILDING, 
ATLANTA 23, GEORGIA (ALABAMA, FLORIDA, GEORGIA, 
KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH 
CAROLINA, TENNESSEE) 

REGION IV: 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO I, 
ILLINOIS (ILLINOIS, INDIANA, IOWA, MICHIGAN, 
MINNESOTA, NEBRASKA, NORTH DAKOTA, OHIO, SOUTH 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


terials, and construction, and shall be as 
economical as possible, consistent with good 
engineering practice. 


Competitive bidding will be required in the 
letting of construction contracts, which must 
be awarded to the lowest responsible bidders. 


Prevailing wages, as determined by the De- 
partment of Labor, must be paid, and no dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, color, or 


‘national origin may be practiced in hiring 


workers for construction of the project. 


IS OUTSIDE HELP NEEDED TO SECURE A 
LOAN? 


_No, and no part of a loan maybe used to pay 
fees or commissions to brokers or private 
negotiators. Architectural and legal fees are 
allowable as project costs as long as they 
are for normal amounts. 


with the Regional Director of Community 
Facilities at the HHFA Regional Office that 
serves their area. 


DAKOTA, WISCONSIN) 


FEDERAL CENTER, 300 WEST VICKERY 
BOULEVARD, FORT WORTH 4, TEXAS (ARKANSAS, COLO- 
RADO, KANSAS, LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, NEW MEXICO; 
OKLAHOMA, TEXAS) 


REGION V: 


REGION VI: 3RD FLOOR, 989 MARKET STREET, SAN 
FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA (ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, 
GUAM, HAWAII, NEVADA, SOUTHERN IDAHO, UTAH, 
WYOMING) AREA OFFICE: 909 FIRST AVENUE, 
WASHINGTON (ALASKA, MONTANA, NORTHERN IDAHO, 
OREGON, WASHINGTON) 


REGION VII: 1608 PONCE DE LEON AVENUE, P.O. BOX 
9093, 4TH FLOOR GARRATON BLDG., SANTURCE , 
PUERTO RICO (PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS) 


SEATTLE, 


FACT SHEETS 


On HHFA Programs, Available on Request 


The Urban Renewal Program 

The Urban Planning Assistance Program 

The Open Space Land Program 

Federal Programs for Senior Citizen Housing 
Senior Citizen Housing Loan Program 
Advances for Public Works Planning 

Public Facility Loans 

College Housing Loans 

Public Housing 


Accelerated Public Works Program 
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President's Executive Order 11063 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


IN HOUSING 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
| November 24, 1962 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C.—Price 10 cents 


President’s Executive Order 11063 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


WHEREAS the granting of Federal assistance for the provision, 
rehabilitation, or operation of housing and related facilities from 
which Americans are excluded because of their race, color, creed, or 
national origin is unfair, unjust, and inconsistent with the public 
policy of the United States as manifested in its Constitution and 
laws; and 


WHEREAS the Congress in the Housing Act of 1949 has declared 
that the general welfare and security of the Nation and the health 
and living standards of its people require the realization as soon as 
feasible of the goal of a decent home and a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family; and 


WHEREAS discriminatory policies and practices based upon 
race, color, creed, or national origin now operate to deny many 
Americans the benefits of housing financed through Federal assist- 
ance and as a consequence prevent such assistance from providing 
them with an alternative to substandard, unsafe, unsanitary, and 
overcrowded housing; and , 


WHEREAS such discriminatory policies and practices result in 
segregated patterns of housing and necessarily produce other forms 
of discrimination and segregation which deprive many Americans of 
equal opportunity in the exercise of their unalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and 


WHEREAS the executive branch of the Government, in faith- 
fully executing the laws of the United States which authorize Fed- 
eral financial assistance, directly or indirectly, for the provision, 
rehabilitation, and operation of housing and related facilities, is 
charged with an obligation and duty to assure that those laws are 
fairly administered and that benefits thereunder are made available 
to all Americans without regard to their race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin; 

NOW, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President of the United States by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, it is ordered as follows: 


PART I—PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION 


SECTION 101. I hereby direct all departments and agencies in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government, insofar as their func- 
tions relate to the provision, rehabilitation, or operation of housing 
and related facilities, to take all action necessary and appropriate to 
prevent discrimination because of race, color, creed, or national 


origin— 


(a) in the sale, leasing, rental, or other disposition of residential 
property and related facilities (including land to be developed for 
residential use), or in the use or occupancy thereof, if such property 
and related facilities are— 


(i) owned or operated by the Federal Government, or 


(ii) provided in whole or in part with the aid of loans, advances, 
grants, or contributions hereafter agreed to be made by the Federal 


Government, or 


(iii) provided in whole or in part by loans hereafter insured, guar- 
anteed, or otherwise secured by the credit of the Federal Govern- 


ment, or 
(iv) provided by the development or the redevelopment of real 


property purchased, leased, or otherwise obtained from a State or 
local public agency receiving Federal financial assistance for slum 
clearance or urban renewal with respect to such real property un- 
der a loan or grant contract hereafter entered into; and 


(b) in the lending practices with respect to residential property 
and related facilities (including land to be developed for residential 
use) of lending institutions, insofar as such practices relate to loans 
hereafter insured or guaranteed by the Federal Government. 


Sec. 102. I hereby direct the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and all other executive departments and agencies to use their good 
offices and to take other appropriate action permitted by law, in- 
cluding the institution of appropriate litigation, if required, to pro- 
mote the abandonment of discriminatory practices with respect to 
residential property and related facilities heretofore provided with 
Federal financial assistance of the types referred to in Section 101 
(a) (i1),(i11), and (iv). 


PART II—-IMPLEMENTATION BY DEPARTMENTS AND 
AGENCIES 


SEc. 201. Each executive department and agency subject to 
this order is directed to submit to the President’s. Committee on 
Equal Opportunity in Housing established pursuant to Part IV of 
this order (hereinafter sometimes referred to as the Committee), 
within thirty days from the date of this order, a report outlining 
all current programs administered by it which are affected by this 
order. 


SEC. 202. Each such department and agency shall be primarily 
responsible for obtaining compliance with the purposes of this 
order as the order applies to programs administered by it; and is 
directed to cooperate with the Committee, to furnish it, in accord- 
ance with law, such information and assistance as it may request 
in the performance of its functions, and to report to it at such in- 
tervals as the Committee may require. | 

SEc. 203. Each such department and agency shall, within thirty 


days from the date of this order, issue such rules and regulations, 
adopt such procedures and policies, and make such exemptions and 


exceptions as may be consistent with law and necessary or ap- 
propriate to effectuate the purposes of this order. Each such de- 
partment and agency shall consult with the Committee in order 
to achieve such consistency and uniformity as may be feasible. 


PART ITI—ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 301. The Committee, any subcommittee thereof, and any 
officer or employee designated by any executive department or 
agency subject to this order may hold such hearings, public or pri- 
vate, as the Committee, department, or agency may deem advisable 
for compliance, enforcement, or educational purposes. 


SEc. 302. If any executive department or agency subject to this 
order concludes that any person or firm (including but not limited 
to any individual, partnership, association, trust, or corporation) or 
any State or local public agency has violated any rule, regulation, 
or procedure issued or adopted pursuant to this order, or any non- 
discrimination provision included in any agreement or contract pur- 
suant to any such rule, regulation, or procedure, it shall endeavor 
to end and remedy such violation by informal means, including 
conference, conciliation, and persuasion unless similar efforts made 
by another Federa! department or agency have been unsuccessful. 
In conformity with rules, regulations, procedures, or policies issued 
or adopted by it pursuant to Section 203 hereof, a department or 
agency may take such action as may be appropriate under its gov- 
erning laws, including, but not limited to, the following: 


It may— 


(a) cancel or terminate in whole or in part any agreement or 
contract with such person, firm, or State or local public agency pro- 
viding for a loan, grant, contribution, or other Federal aid, or for 
the payment of a commission or fee; __ 

(b) refrain from extending any further aid under any program 
administered by it and affected by this order until it is satisfied 
that the affected person, firm, or State or local public agency will 
comply with the rules, regulations, and procedures issued or adopted 
pursuant to this order, and any nondiscrimination provisions in- 
cluded in any agreement or contract; 


(c) refuse to approve a lending institution or any other lender 
as a beneficiary under any program administered by it which is 
affected by this order or revoke such approval if previously given. 


SEc. 303. In appropriate cases executive departments and 
agencies shall refer to the Attorney General violations of any rules, 
regulations, or procedures issued or adopted pursuant to this order, 
or violations of any nondiscrimination provisions included in any 
agreement or contract, for such civil or criminal action as he may 
deem appropriate. The Attorney General is authorized to furnish 
legal advice concerning this order to the Committee and to any 
department or agency requesting such advice. 


Sec. 304. Any executive department or agency affected by this 
order may also invoke the sanctions provided in Section 302 where 


any person or firm, including a lender, has violated the rules, reg- 
ulations, or procedures issued or adopted pursuant to this order, or 
the nondiscrimination provisions included in any agreement or con- 
tract, with respect to any program affected by this order admin- 
istered by any other executive department or agency. 


~PART IV—ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRESIDENT’'S COM- 
_ MITTEE ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


Sec. 401. There is hereby established the President’s Commit- 
tee on Equal Opportunity in Housing which shall be composed of 
the Secretary of the Treasury; the Secretary of Defense; the At- 
torney General; the Secretary of Agriculture; the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator; the Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs; the Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board; a 
member of the staff of the Executive Office of the President to be 
assigned to the Committee by direction of the President, and such 
other members as the President shall from time to time appoint 
from the public. The member assigned by the President from the 
staff of the Executive Office shall serve as the Chairman and Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Committee. Each department or agency 
head may designate an alternate to represent him in his absence. 


Sec. 402. Each department or agency subject to this order 
shall, to the extent authorized by law (including § 214 of the Act 
of May 3, 1945, 59 Stat. 134 (31 U.S.C. 691)), furnish assistance to 
and defray the necessary expenses of the Committee. 


PART V—POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT'S 
COMMITTEE ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


Sec. 501. The Committee shall meet upon the call of the Chair- 
man and at such other times as may be provided by its rules. It 
shall: (a) adopt rules to govern its deliberations and activities; (b) 
recommend general policies and procedures to implement this 
order; (c) consider reports as to progress under this order; (d) con- 
sider any matters which may be presented to it by any of its mem- 
bers; and (e) make such reports to the President as he may require 
or the Committee shall deem appropriate. A report to the Presi- 
dent shall be made at least once annually and shall include refer- 
ences to the actions taken and results achieved by departments 
and agencies subject to this order. The Committee may provide 
for the establishment of subcommittees whose members shall be 
appointed by the Chairman. 


SEC. 502. (a) The Committee shall take such steps as it deems 
necessary and appropriate to promote the coordination of the ac- 
tivities of departments and agencies under this order. In so doing, 
the Committee shall consider the overall objectives of Federal 
legislation relating to housing and the right of every individual to 
participate without discrimination because of race, color, creed, or 
national origin in the ultimate benefits of the Federal programs 
subject to this order. 


(b) The Committee may confer with representatives of any 
department or agency, State or local public agency, civic, industry, 
or labor group, or any other group directly or indirectly affected 
by this order; examine the relevant rules, regulations, procedures, 
policies, and practices of any department or agency subject to this 
order and make such recommendations as may be necessary or 
desirable to achieve the purposes of this order. 


(c) The Committee shall encourage educational programs by 
civic, educational, religious, industry, labor, and other nongovern- 
mental groups to eliminate the basic causes of discrimination in 
housing and related facilities provided with Federal assistance. 


Sec. 503. The Committee shall have an executive committee 
consisting of the Committee’s Chairman and two other members 
designated by him from among the public members. The Chair- 
man of the Committee shall also serve as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. Between meetings of the Committee, the Executive 
Committee shall be primarily responsible for carrying out the func- 
tions of the Committee ahd may act for the Committee to the extent 
authorized by it. 


PART VI—MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 601. As used in this order, the term “departments and 
agencies” includes any wholly-owned or mixed-ownership Govern- 
ment corporation, and the term “State” includes the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the territories 
of the United States. 


Sec. 602. This order shall become effective immediately. 


JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
November 20, 1962. 
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REGULATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS 


ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 
ISSUED BY THE HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
UNDER THE PRESIDENT'S EXECUTIVE ORDER NO.11063 
AS OF JANUARY 1, 1963 


Additions and Amendments: These regulations and instructions 
are subject to change from time to time. Notification of 
changes will be given to HHFA regional and field offices, local 
housing authorities, urban renewal agencies, and others 
directly involved with program operations. 


The purpose of the President's Executive Order on Equal Opportunity 
in Housing, issued November 20, 1962, is to assure that the benefits of 
Federal assistance for housing and related facilities will be available to 
all Americans without regard to race, color, creed, or national origin. 


Implementation of the Executive Order 


Section 101 of the Order directs executive departments and agencies 
whose functions relate to housing to take necessary and appropriate action 
to prevent discrimination because of race, color, creed, or national origin 
with respect to housing and related facilities provided with Federal assist- 
ance after the date of the Executive Order. In addition, Section 102 of the 
Order directs the HHFA and all other executive departments and agencies to 
' promote the abandonment of practices of discrimination with respect to hous- 
ing provided with Federal assistance before issuance of the Executive Order, 
through the use of good offices and other appropriate action permitted by law. 


The attached regulations and instructions have been issued by the 


HHFA and its constituent agencies for their principal housing and urban 
programs, pursuant to the directive of Section 101 of the Executive Order. 
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Complaints and Compliance 


Each constituent agency of the HHFA is responsible under its 
applicable procedures for handling complaints and compliance with the 
Executive Order. In each case of complaint of alleged discrimination, 
the matter. should be brought to the attention of the appropriate agency 
field or regional office for inquiry into the full facts, and if an apparent 
violation has occurred, for discussion with the parties involved and 
determinations by the agency of the corrective action needed. 


Primary objective of all compliance procedures is the elimination 
of discriminatory practices through mediation, conciliation, and per- 
suasion. Applicable sanctions also may be applied. 

The regulations and instructions for each agency are prefaced by 
a brief explanatory statement. 


INITIAL REGULATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS IN THIS SET: 


1. Federal Housing Administration: Insured Mortgages. 


Z. Public Housing Administration: Federally-aided Low--Rent 
Public Housing. 


3. Community Facilities Administration: Housing Loans for Senior 
Citizens, College Housing 
Loans. 


4. Urban Renewal Administration: Urban Renewal Projects. 


Office of Public Affairs 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 


Washington 25, D.C. 
February 1963 


WHERE TO GET CURRENT INFORMATION 


Office of the Administrator 
Community Facilities Administration 
Urban Renewal Administration 


Regional Offices: 


I: 346 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
(Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York) 


II: 1004 Widener Building, Chestnut and 
Juniper Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
(Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, 

West Virginia, Virginia) 


Ili: 645 Peachtree-Seventh Building, 
Atlanta 23, Ga. (Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Florida) 


IV: 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cagol, Ill. (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin) 


V: Federal Center, 300 West Vickery Blvd. 


Fort Worth 4, Texas. (Kansas, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Colorado, New Mexico) 


VI: Third Floor, 989 Market Street, San 
Francisco 3, Cal. (Arizona, California, 
Guam, Hawaii, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
Wyoming, Alaska, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington) 


VII: 1608 Ponce De Leon Avenue, 
P.O, Box 9093, Fourth Floor, Garraton 
Bldg., Santurce 17, Puerto Rico. 
(Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) 


Public Housing Administration 


Regional Offices: 


(Areas of jurisdiction are identical 
to HHFA regional offices in same 
cities except for the State of New 
Jersey, which comes under the 
jurisdiction of the New York City 
PHA office) 


NEW YORK: 346 Broadway, New York 13, 
ee 


PHILADELPHIA: 1102 Widener Building, 
Chestnut and Juniper Streets, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


ATLANTA: 737 Peachtree-Seventh Building, 
Atlanta 23, Ga. 


CHICAGO: 185 North Wabash Avenue 
(Room 2201), Chicago 1, Illinois. 


FORT WORTH: 300 West Vickery Blvd. 
(Room 2072), Fort Worth 4, Texas. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 1360 Mission Street, 
San Francisco 3, Cal. 


PUERTO RICO: Credito and Ahorro Build- 
ing, Stop 17, Ponce De Leon Avenue, 
Santurce, Puerto Rico. 


Federal Housing Administration 


Address of any FHA insuring office for 

a given area can be obtained from local 
mortgage lenders or from the Federal 
Housing Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C. Current information also is 
available from local FHA mortgagees. 
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1. Federal Housing Administration 


The attached FHA regulations, as published in the Federal 
Register during the last week of November 1962, are designed to 
“assure compliance with the established policy of the United States 
that housing and related facilities, financed with assistance under 
provisions of the National Housing Act will be made available for 
use without discrimination based on race, color, creed or national 
origin." 


The regulations apply to applications for FHA mortgage 
insurance received by FHA after November 20, 1962, the date of 
the Executive Order. 


Owner-occupied one- and two-family dwellings are 
exempted by the regulations. 


All subdivision reports and letters of eligibility or feasi- 
bility for home or multifamily projects will contain the applicant's 
agreement to comply with the non-discrimination regulations. 


Corporate charters, regulatory agreements, and other 
contracts relating to multifamily projects under which FHA exer- 
cises. control over rentals or methods of operation will contain 
provisions requiring compliance with the regulations. 


Contracts involving sale, rental, or management of 
properties owned by FHA will contain similar provisions. 


The three-page attachment is a reproduction from 
Regulations and Rulings, Volume II, FHA Manual. 


Subpert t—Nondiscrimination and 
Equal Opportunity in Housing 


Nondiscrimination policy. 

Notice to public. 

Definition of ‘“‘discrimiuatory prac-, 
tice”. 

Prohibition against discriminatory 
practices. 

Subdivision site approvals. 

Corporate charters and regulatory 
agreements. 

Federal Housing Administration- 
owned properties. 

Provisions in legal instruments. 

Complaints and hearings. 

Sanctions. 

260.350 Appeals from findings of Field 
: Office Directors. 

200.355 Reinstatement. 


AvuTnoriTr: &€ 200.300 to 200355 issued 
under sec. 2, 48 Stat. 1246, as amended: sec. 
211, 52 Stat. 23. as amended: sec. 607, 55 Stat. 
61, as amended: sec. 712, 62 Stat. 1281, as 
amended; sec. 907, 65 Stat. 301. as amended; 
sec. 807. 69 Stat. 651. as amended; 12 U.8.¢. 
1703, 1715b, 1742, 1747k, 1748f, 1750f. 


Sec. 

200.300 
200.305 
200.310 


200.315 


200.320 
200.325 


200.330 


200.335 
200.340 
200.345 


§ 200.300 Nondiscrimination policy. 


The regulations in this subpart are 
prescribed pursuant to the provisions of 
Executive Order 11063, issued by the 
President under date of November 20, 
1962, and are designed to assure compli- 
ance with the established policy of the 
United States that housing and related 
facilities, financed with assistance under 
the provisions of the National Housing 
Act, will be made available for use with- 
out discrimination based on race, color, 
creed or national origin. 


Amended: November 27,1962 


FHA 1000-8 NHA General 


§ 200.310 


§ 200.305 Notice to public. 


Participants in insurance programs of 
the Federal Housing Administration 
shall be informed of the established 
policy on nondiscrimination and equal 
opportunity in housing through all ap- 
propriate means and as early as possible 
in their negotiations or upon indicating 
interest in the sponsorship or financing 
of housing and related facilities. 


Added: November 27, 1962 


§ 200.310 Definition of “discriminatory 
practice”. 


As used in this subpart, the term “‘dis- 
criminatory practice” shall mean any 
discrimination because of race, color, 
creed or national origin in lending prac- 
tices or in the sale, rental or other 
disposition of residential property or re- 
lated facilities, or in the use or occupancy 
thereof if: 

(a) Such property is or will be con- 
structed, rehabilitated, purchased or fi- 
nanced with the proceeds of a loan or 
investment insured under the provisions 
of the National Housing Act pursuant 
to an application for mortgage insur- 
ance received by the Commissioner after 
November 20, 1962; or 
Amended: November 29, 1962 | 

(b) Such property is offered for sale 
under terms which include financing 

under the provisions of the National 
Housing Act pursuant to an application 
for mortgage insurance received by the 
Commissioner after November 20; 1962; 
or 

(c) Such property is improved with a 
loan reported for insurance under Title 
I of the National Housing Act, the pro- 
ceeds of which are disbursed after 
November 20, 1962; or 


Added: November 29, 1962 

(ad) Such property is owned by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 
Added: November 27,1962, Amended: 
November 29, 1962 


§ 200.315 


§ 200.315 Prohibition against discrimi- 
natory practice. 


(a) No person, firm or other entity 
receiving the benefits of Federal Housing 
Administration mortgage insurance or 
doing business with the Federal Housing 
Administration shal] engage in a “dis- 
criminatory practice” as such term is de- 
fined in this subpart. — 

(b) Except as to lending practices, 
paragraph (a) of this section shall not 
apply to transactions involving any one- 
or two-family dwelling which has been 
occupied by the owner. 

Added: November 27,1962; Amended: 
November 29, 1962 


§ 200.320 Subdivision site approvals. 


All subdivision reports and letters of 
site eligibility or feasibility for home or 
multifamily projects issued pursuant to 
requests submitted after November 20, 


1962 shall be signed by the applicant and — 


shall contain his agreement to comply 
with the regulations in this subpart. 


Added: November 27, 1962 


§ 200.325 Corporate charters and regu- 
latory agreements. 


Corporate charters, regulatory agree- 
ments and other instruments relating to 
multifamily projects insured pursuant to 
applications received after November 20, 
1962 under which the Commissioner ex- 
ercises controls over rentals or methods 
of operation of mortgagors participating 
in housing programs of the Federal 
Housing Administration shall contain 
provisions requiring compliance with the 
regulations in this subpart. 

Added: November 27, 1962 


§ 200.330 Federal Housing Administra- 
tion-owned properties. 


Contracts involving sale, rental or 
management of properties owned by the 


FHA 1000-8 NHA General 


Federal Housing Administration, entered 
into after November 20, 1962, shal] con- 
tain provisions requiring compliance with 
the regulations in this subpart. 

Added: November 27, 1962 


§ 200.335 Provisions in legal instru- 
ments. 


Contracts and other instruments of 
the nature described in §§ 200.310 
through 200.330 shall contain provisions 
to the effect that failure or refusal to 
comply with the regulations in this sub- 
part shall be a proper basis for future 


rejection of applications and refusal by- 


the Federal Housing Administration to 
enter into contracts with or insure loans 
involving persons, firms or other en- 
tities identified with such failure and 
refusal. 

Added: November 27, 1962 


§ 200.340 Complaints and hearings. 


(a) Upon receipt of a written com- 
plaint signed by the complainant to 


the effect that any person, firm or.other . 


entity has engaged in a discriminatory 
practice, such person, firm or other en- 
tity shall be invited to discuss the mat- 
ter in an informal] hearing with the Field 
Office Director or his designee having 
jurisdiction. 

(b) If the existence of a discrimina- 
tory practice is denied by the person, 
firm or other entity against which a 
complaint has been made, the Field Of- 
fice Director or his designee shall con- 
duct such inquiries and hearings as may 
be deemed appropriate for the purpose 
of ascertaining the facts. 

(c) If it is found that the person, 
firm or other entity against which a com- 
plaint has been made has not engaged 
in a discriminatory practice, the parties 
concerned shall be so notified. 

(d) If it is found that there has been 
a violation of the regulations in this sub- 


iNabetee. « 


part, the person, firm or other entity in 
violation shall be requested to attend a 
conference for the purpose of discussing 
the matter. Failure or refusal to attend 
such a conference shall be proper basis 
for the application of sanctions. 

.e) The conference arranged for dis- 
cussing a violation shall be conducted 
in an informal manner and shall have 
as its primary objective the elimination 


of the discriminatory practice. If such 


practice is eliminated and satisfactory 
assurances are received that the person, 
firm or other entity in violation will not 
engage in such practices in the future, 
the parties concerned shall be _ so 
notified. 

Added: November 27, 1962 


§ 200.345 Sanctions. 


Failure or refusal to eliminate a dis- 
criminatory practice or to give satis- 
factory assurances of future compliance 
with the requirements of this subpart 
shall be proper basis for applying sanc- 
tions. In the case of discrimination in- 
volving lending practices, the sanction 
may include the withdrawal of the 
‘lender’s approval as a mortgagee. In 
other cases the sanctions may take the 
form of placing the offender’s name on 
an ineligible list. Applications for mort- 
Added: November 27, 1962 


FHA 1000-7 NHA General 


gage insurance shall be rejected as in- 
eligible if any person, firm or other en- 
tity included on the ineligible list is 
identified in any manner with the pro- 
posed transaction. 

Added: November 27, 1962 


§ 200.350 Appeals from findings of 
Field Office Directors. 


Upon written application, a complain- 
ant or a person, firm or other entity 
against which a complaint has been filed 
under the regulations may apply to the 
Commissioner for a rehearing or a re- 
adjudication of the action taken by the 
Field Cffice Director. Upon receiving 
such application, the Commissioner may 
designate a representative to conduct a 
hearing and to make a report of find- 
ings. The Commissioner may, after a 
review of the record on appeal, reverse 
an. action taken by the Field Office Di- 
rector. 

Added: November 27, 1962 


§ 200.355 Reinstatement. 


Reinstatement of restricted persons, 
firms or other entities shall be within 
the discretion of the Commissioner and 
under such conditions as he may pre- 
scribe. 

Added: November 27, 1962 


§ 200.355 
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2. Public Housing Administration 


The requirements set forth in the attached PHA circular 
letter dated November 28, 1962, affect Public Housing projects 


not under annual contributions contracts before November 21, 1962. 


PHA contracts for annual contributions entered into after 
November 20, 1962, shall contain a non-discrimination clause. 


PHA contracts for preliminary loans entered into after 
November 20, 1962, will provide that a non-discrimination 
clause will be included in any subsequent annual contributions 
contracts. 


Contracts for preliminary loans entered into prior to 
November 21, 1962, will be amended to include the non- 
discrimination provision before additional advances may be made. 


All Federally owned or operated projects shall immedi- 
ately conform to the Order. 


Public Housing community space and other non-dwelling 
facilities within a public housing project also are subject to the 
non-discrimination requirements. Examples: community buildings, 
health rooms, and play areas. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


CIRCULAR 
11-28-62 


TO: Central Office Division and Branch Heads 
Regional Directors 


Local Authorities 
Housing Managers 


. 


SUBJECT: Executive Order No. 11063, November 20, 1962, Equal Opportunity in 
Housing 


Enclosed is a copy of the above Executive Order. In compliance therewiths 


Le All contracts for annual contributions which initially cover a project or 
projects after November 20, 1962,shall contain the following provision 


with respect to such project or projects: 


"The Local Authority shall not discriminate because of race, 
color, creed, or national origin in the sale, leasing, rental, 
or other disposition of housing or related facilities (includ- 
ing land) included in any Project or Projects initially covered 
after November 20, 1962, by a contract for annual contributions 
under the United States Housing Act of 1937, or in the use or 
occupancy thereof. The Local Authority shall not, on account 
of race, color, creed, or national origin, deny to any family 
the opportunity to apply for such housing, nor deny to any eli- 
gible applicant the opportunity to lease or rent any dwelling 
in any such housing suitable to its needs." 


2 All contracts for preliminary loans entered into after November 20, 1962, 
shall also contain such provision. This may be accomplished by amending 
the first sentence of Sec. 23. (A) to read as follows: 


"(A) Upon approval by PHA of a development program prepared pur- 
suant to this Contract the Local Authority shall execute an annual 
contributions contract or amend an outstanding annual contributions 
contract between the Local Authority and the PHA on terms and cone 
ditions substantially in the form of PHA~3010 and 3013 covering 

the project or projects described in such development program which 
annual contributions contract will contain the following provisions 


‘The Local Authority shall not discriminate because of 
race, color, creed, or national origin in the sale, 
leasing, rental, or other disposition of housing or 
related facilities (including land) included in any 
Project or Projects initially covered after November 20, 
1962, by a contract for annual contributions under the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, or in the use or oc- 
cupancy thereof. The Looal Authority shall not, on ace 
count of race, color, creed, or national origin, deny 
to any family the opportunity to apply for such housing, 
nor deny to any eligible applicant the opportunity to 
lease or rent any dwelling in any such housing suitable 
to its needs, '" 


3. Contracts for preliminary loans entered into prior to November 21, 1962, shall 
be amended in accordance with 2, above before additional advances. may: be made 


thereunder. 


he All Federally owed or operated projects shall immediately conform to the 
provisions of the Executive Order and PHA policy as expressed in the above 


contract provisions. 


| Commissioner 


Enclosure 


3. Community Facilities Administration 


The President's Executive Order banning discrimination 
in housing applies to the programs for College Housing loans 
and Senior Citizens Housing loans administered by the Community 
Facilities Administration. CFA's new instructions include a restate- 
ment of a previous CFA requirement banning discrimination in the 


Senior Citizens program. 


The attached instructions were issued by CFA to implement 
the Order, requiring the addition of a standard covenant to all 
College Housing and Senior Citizens Housing loan agreements 
entered into after November 20, 1962. 


Under the covenant the borrower agrees not to discrim- 
inate because of race, color, creed, or national origin, nor’. permit 
discrimination by lessees or any others operating the facilities, in 
the use or occupancy of the housing or related facilities built or 
acquired with the loan. 


The instructions cover both housing and related facilities. 
For example, in the case of a College Housing loan, the non- 
discrimination covenant will apply not only to dormitories but also 
to college unions, dining halls, recreational facilities, lounges, 
etc. The same applies to craft or recreational facilities that may 
be built as a part of a Senior Citizen housing project. 


mi 


Community Facilities Administration 


Instructions to Implement Executive Order No. 11063 


These instructions, distributed during the first week of 
December 1962, require the addition of a standard covenant to all 
College Housing and Senior Citizens Housing loan agreements entered 
into after November 20, 1962. 


The Senior Citizens program had already included in its regu- 
lations a requirement banning discrimination because of race, color, 
creed, or national origin. The new instructions provide a somewhat 
stronger restatement of the requirement. 


The text of the instructions follows: 


"Pursuant to Executive Order No. 11063, you are required, 
after November 20, 1962, to add the following standard covenant to 
all College Housing and Senior Citizens loan agreements: ‘This 
agreement is subject to the provisions of Executive Order 11063, 
dated November 20, 1962. The borrower covenants and agrees that 
it will not discriminate nor permit discrimination by its agents, 
lessees, or any others operating housing and related facilities, in 
the use or occupancy of said facilities because of race, color, creed, 
or national origin." This standard covenant should be inserted as 
Section 7 in College Housing loan agreements, as special condition 
5(I), Part I of Senior Citizens loan agreement and as Paragraph 3(b) 
of the Senior Citizens regulatory agreement after re-numbering 
Paragraph 3 of such agreement to read 3(a). In addition, the present 
provisions of the Senior Citizens mortgage prohibiting execution of 
property restrictions on the basis of race, color, creed, or national 
origin should be modified to read as follows: ‘It will not discrimin- 
ate, nor permit discrimination by its agents, lessees, or any other 
persons operating the mortgaged premises as to the use or occupancy 
thereof because of race, color, creed or national origin.’ In any case 
where housing and related facilities are included in any Public Facility 
loan, Advance Planning offer, or Accelerated Public Works Grant 
report such proposed case to CFA for advice." 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Washington 25, D.C. 
January 1963 


4. Urban Renewal Administration 


Basic URA regulations to implement Executive Order No. 11063 
and related policies were stipulated in the attached Local Public Agency 
Letter No. 256. 


The regulations apply to any urban renewal project for which 
a loan and grant contract is signed after November 20, 1962. They 
apply to projects planned or initiated prior to November 21, 1962, if 
no loan and grant contract had been signed before that date. 


The prohibition against discrimination applies to the manage- 
ment and disposition of land in an urban renewal project area and the 
following uses of such land: 


1. All types of housing and residential uses, including 
dormitories, hotels, motels, and nursing homes. 


2. Publicly-owned facilities of all kinds, such as parks, 
playgrounds, schools, libraries. 


3. Other facilities related to housing and residential uses, 
such as stores, barbershops, beauty parlors, bakeries, 
repair shops, bowling alleys, etc. The only exception 
to this will be when the local agency can show that a 
certain facility in the project area is either citywide in 
character or is not needed by residents of the area. 


The regulations apply to any public facility provided ina 
project area, as well as any public facility whether in or outside of 
a project area, if it is to be credited as a non-cash grant-in-aid to 
help pay for project cost. 


Every loan and grant contract executed after November 20, 
1962, will specify that the Local Public Agency must include a 
covenant in every lease, conveyance or other instrument for disposi- 
tion of project land which will prohibit the party receiving the land 
from discriminating in any use of the land affected by the Order. — 
This covenant will be binding not only on the original party but on 
any and all successors in interest. . 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION + Washington 25, D. C. 


November 30, 1962 


LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCY LETTER NO. 256 


SUBJECT: Executive Order on Equal Opportunity in Housing 


Executive Order No. 11063, concerning Equal Opportunity in Housing, 
was issued by President Kennedy on November 20, 1962. A copy of the 
Executive Order, which became effective immediately, is attached to this 
Letter. The purpose of this Letter is to describe the applicability and 
effect of the Executive Order and related policy requirements on urban 
renewal projects undertaken with assistance under Title I of the Housing 
Act. of 1949, as amended. 


Under Section 101 of the Executive Order, the Urban Renewal 
Administration is required 


- « « to take all action necessary and appropriate to prevent 
discrimination because of race, color, creed, or national origin - 


(a) in the sale, leasing, rental, or other disposition of 
residential property and related facilities (including 
land to be developed for residential use), or in the use 
or occupancy thereof, if such property and related 
facilities are - 


% + 


(ii) provided in whole or in part with the aid of loans, 
advances, grants, or contributions hereafter agreed 
to be made by the Federal Government, or 


% & 


(iv) provided by the development or the redevelopment 
of real property purchased, leased, or otherwise 
obtained from a State or local public agency 
receiving Federal financial assistance for slum 
clearance or urban renewal with respect to such 
real property under a loan or grant contract 
hereafter entered into; ... 


This Letter sets forth the basic actions necessary to carry out this 
directive and related policies. It does not deal specifically with other 
aspects of the Executive Order, such as the nature and functions of the 
President's Committee on Equal Opportunity in Housing, related Federal 
administrative and enforcement machinery, and policies and actions which 
may be developed pursuant to Section 102 of the Order in an effort to 
“end discriminatory practices in existing housing and related facilities. 


TYPES OF DISCRIMINATORY ACTION PROHIBITED 


Discrimination because of race, color, creed, or national origin in 
the sale, leasing, rental, or other disposition of affected real property, 
or in the use or occupancy of such property, is prohibited by this Letter. 


It should be noted that this prohibits such discrimination in any 
form, not merely through discriminatory written instruments, which are 
already covered in existing Contracts for Loan and Grant. For example, 
in the case of a multifamily housing project, not only restrictive lease 
provisions are prohibited but also actual discrimination in tenant selection. 


It should also be noted that this Letter covers actions respecting 
transfers of property and interests therein and also the use and 
occupancy of property. The latter terms are interpreted to include 
discrimination in the availability of the goods and services provided by 
facilities described below under the heading "Land Uses Affected." 


PROJECTS AFFECTED 


This Letter applies to any project undertaken under a Contract for 
Loan and Grant entered into after November 20, 1962, and to activities 
undertaken under an Early Land Acquisition Loan Contract entered into 
after that date. This is true regardless of any previous Federal 
assistance or approvals, including approval of an Application for Loan and 
Grant and the allocation of Federal funds. It covers all types of contracts 
under which project execution activities are undertaken whether they 
involve loans, grants, or both. 


Projects for which Contracts for Loan and Grant were executed on or 
before November 20, 1962, are not affected by this Letter. Such projects 
will continue to be outside the scope of this Letter notwithstanding 
modifications resulting from contract amendments or Urban Renewal Plan 
changes. However, areas which in effect constitute new projects cannot 
be added to an existing project area by means of a contract amendment. 


LAND USES AFFECTED 


Discrimination is prohibited (1) in the management and disposition of 
project land by LPA's, and (2) in the following uses on project land 
obtained from an LPA, or retained by it: 
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All types of housing and residential uses including, without 
limitation, dormitories, hotels, motels,and nursing homes. 


2. Publicly owned facilities of all kinds. 


3. Other facilities related to housing and residential uses in the 
project area including, without limitation: 


a. Retail commercial establishments. 


b. Retail and personal service establishments such as launderettes, 
barbershops, and repair shops. 


ec. Group facilities such as those providing for entertainment, 
sporting events, food service, and public transportation 
stations. 


Any of the facilities covered by this Item 3 will be deemed to 

be covered by the requirements of this Letter unless the LPA 
submits with Part I of the Application for Loan and Grant (as an 
additional item of the Report on Planning Proposals, Checklist 
Code No. R 214(2)) adequate documentation showing that the facility 


is either citywide in character or not necessary to provide 
convenience goods and services to residents of the project area. 


For the purposes of contract provisions pursuant to the requirements 
of this Letter (see "Contract Requirements" below), uses included in the 
categories set forth above shall constitute "housing or facilities related 
to residential uses." | 


PUBLIC FACILITIES PROVIDED AS NON-CASH LOCAL GRANTS-IN-AID 


In order properly to complement other provisions of this Letter, a 
new policy requirement shall be applied to public facilities (whether or 
not located in a project area) proposed as non-cash local grants-in-aid. 
Each such facility must be open without regard to race, color, creed, or 
national origin to all occupants of the project area after renewal. , 
With Part I of the Application for Loan and Grant (Cost Estimate and 
Financing Report, Checklist Code No. R 226(2)), the LPA must submit 
satisfactory assurances that this will be the case. 


CONTRACT REQUIR=UENTS 


To implement this Letter, each Contract for Loan and Grant or Early 
Land Acquisition Loan Contract executed after November 20, 1962, will 
contain a provision that the LPA will 


Include in every agreement, lease, conveyance, or other instrument 
whereby Project Land is disposed of for uses which may include 


housing or facilities related to residential uses (as defined 

by the Administrator) an affirmative covenant binding on the 
contractor, lessee, grantee, or other party to such instrument and 
on the successors in interest to such contractor, lessee, grantee, 
or other party that there shall be no discrimination upon the 

basis of race, color, creed, or national origin in the sale, lease, 
or rental or in the use or occupancy of such land or any improvements 
erected or to be erected thereon; and the Local Public Agency will 
take all steps necessary to enforce such covenant (such enforcement 
obligation to survive this Contract) and will not itself so 
discriminate. 


EFFECT ON PENDING APPLICATIONS FOR LOAN AND GRANT 


In any case where Part I or Part II of an Application for Loan and 
Grant has heretofore been submitted to the HHFA Regional Office and a 
resulting Contract for Loan and Grant was not finally executed on or before 
November 20, 1962, the LPA should as promptly as possible supplement the 
application by submitting: 


1. If public facilities are proposed as local grants-in-aid, the 
assurances described above, under the heading "Public Facilities 
Provided As Non-Cash Local Grants-in-Aid." (Checklist Code 
No. R 226(2).) 


2. If the LPA believes that under the Urban Renewal Plan any 
facilities of the types defined above in Item 3 under the 
heading "Land Uses Affected" will be either citywide in 
character or not necessary to provide convenience goods and 
services to residents of the project area, the documentation 
required by that item. (Checklist Code No. R 214(2).) 


In cases where a Contract for Loan and Grant was tendered to an LPA on 
or before November 20, 1962, but has not been fully executed, it will be 
necessary for the contract form to be revised, incorporating the implementing 
_ provision set forth above. The HHFA Regional Office will proceed promptly 
with preparation of such a revised contract immediately upon receipt of 
the assurances described in the previous paragraph, or upon a showing that 
such assurances are not required by the project financing plan. 
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Urban Renewal Administration 
Housing and Home Finance Agency é 
Washington 25, D. C. 


February 1963 


THE NATURE OF URBAN RENEWAL 


1 « What is urban renewal? 

Urban renewal is the term used to describe 
the official program of a community to im- 
prove itself through the elimination of slums 
and blight and the removal of the causes of 
slum and blighted areas, thereby preventing 
their recurrence. 


Urban renewal is a locally planned and exe- 
cuted community-wide improvement program, 
using public and private resources. ‘Through 
it a city seeks to re-fashion and rebuild its 
physical plant along modern lines, so that it 
can cope more successfully with the many 
‘problems of this industrial age—poor housing, 
traffic congestion, inadequate sites for com- 
mercial and industrial growth, decay of down- 
town areas, and neighborhood deterioration. 


2 - Is urban renewal the same as slum clearance? 


Not necessarily. Urban renewal may include 
slum clearance, but itis much more. It is 
systematic improvement according to a com- 
prehensive plan for the entire community, 
using a variety of techniques and instruments. 
Slum clearance is only one way of getting rid 
of blight. Others include conservation of 
neighborhoods, repair and modernization of 
individual buildings, and installation of neces- 
sary public improvements. 


The job of correcting deficiencies and insti- 
tuting new patterns of growth may be tackled 
through one or more urban renewal projects. 
Some areas may be in such poor shape that 
complete clearance and redevelopment is the 
only practical answer. Others may be in bet- 
ter condition and require less drastic action— 
conservation measures to halt the inroads of 
blight. These include rehabilitating rundown 
but still sound buildings, and possibly supply- 
ing needed public improvements and facilities— 
road pavings, parks, playgrounds, and schools, 
for example. The final decision as to what 
needs to be done rests with the city, based on 
its needs and desires. 


To achieve successful urban renewal, a city 
should first survey its assets and liabilities— 
the things that have to be corrected and the 
resources that are available to do the job. 
This can be done through development of a 
Community Renewal Program, which can be 
a ea with Federal financial assistance. 

nder the CRP, a plan and a timetable. are 
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set up to initiate and carry out the necessary 
actions on a sound, continuing basis. 


How widespread are slums and blight? 
Practically every city suffers from slum and 


blighting conditions. According to the 1960 
Census of Housing, 15.7 million homes, about, 
one out of five of our dwellings, were either 
dilapidated or: deteriorating at that time. 
Most of these were located in slum or blighted 
areas. And not all of the remaining four- 
fifths were up to standard. In fact, of the 


‘units classified as structurally sound, some 


lacked hot water and some had no private 
toilet or private bath, while some did not have 
even cold running water. 

The human cost of slums and blight is 
enormous. Disease, crime, and juvenile delin- 
quency are much more frequent in rundown 
areas than elsewhere. ‘The economic cost is 
huge, too. As blight spreads, it creates 
greater and greater needs for municipal serv- 
ices, while at the same time blighted areas 
return less and less tax revenue to the city. 

Businesses suffer from slums and blight, too. 
Inefficient sites, lack of room for expansion, 
traffic congestion, poor housing and commu- 
nity facilities for employees, and inadequate 
transportation—all of these create higher oper- 
ating costs for businesses, force many of them 
to abandon their locations for more modern 
and efficient sites. 


ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


What is the U.S. Government’s role in urban 
renewal? 


Federal assistance is available to help a com- 
munity carry out its urban renewal program 
when local resources alone are not adequate to 
do the job. To obtain this assistance, a com- 
munity must meet the requirements of local, 
State, and Federal laws. Voluminous testi- 
mony by many city officials and private busi- 
nessmen during hearings on the Housing Act 
of 1949, the first Federal urban renewal legis- 
lation, and the extensive review made in 1953 
by the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Housing Policies and Programs, indicated 
clearly that very few cities had adequate pub- 
lic or private resources to undertake urban 
renewal on the scale necessary to make an 
effective attack on slums and blight. Evi- 
dence of the need for some Federal participa- 
tion was conclusive, and since then Congress 
has repeatedly recognized this need in urban 
renewal legislation. | 
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Congress has provided for loans, grants, and 
technical assistance to communities, and spe- 
cial mortgage insurance for housing related to 
urban renewal activities. Together, these 
represent a “kit of tools” making possible a 
partnership among local and State govern- 
ments, private enterprise, citizens, and the 
Federal Government to attack slums and the 
causes of urban blight. 


Federal assistance for urban renewal takes the 
following forms: 


® Grant assistance for the preparation of 
full-range renewal programs on a com- 
munity-wide basis, including the identifi- 
cation of needs, estimates of financial, 
rehousing and other resources, and pro- 
gramming of urban renewal projects and 
activities. 

@ Loan and grant assistance for planning 
and carrying out urban renewal projects 
involving the rebuilding or conservation 
of blighted and deteriorating urban areas. 
This assistance is provided for specific 

—— and for planning general neigh- 
orhood areas to be renewed over a 
period of years. 

® Grant assistance for comprehensive plan- 
ning either in metropolitan or other urban 
areas or in smaller communities for which 
comprehensive planning aids are usually 
inadequate. 

@ Grant assistance for demonstrations of 
urban renewal techniques and for acquisi- 
tion of land for permanent open-space 


uses. 

@ Special FHA mortgage financing aids for 
new or rehabilitated housing in the rede- 
velopment of urban renewal project areas. 

® Special FHA mortgage financing aids and 
public housing assistance to provide low- 
cost private or public housing for families 
displaced by urban renewal or other 
public activities. 


5 » What decides whether an area is blighted, or 


a slum? 


Very definite standards must be met. These 
are contained in the legislation and regula- 
tions governing Federal urban renewal assist- 
ance for loans and grants. States also have 
statutory provisions for such standards. 

To qualify for Federal urban renewal assist- 
ance, an area must be so deteriorated that 
public action is necessary to eliminate and 
prevent the development or spread of slums 
and blight. Evidence of slum and deterio- 
rated conditions must meet certain specific cri- 
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teria, including building and environmental 
deficiencies. 

Building deficiencies may include inade- 
quate original construction or alterations, 


deteriorating conditions because of a defect 


which cannot be corrected by normal main- 
tenance, and inadequate or unsafe plumbing, 
heating, or electrical facilities. Environmen- 
tal deficiencies may include overcrowding, or 
improper location of structures on the land, 
—" dwelling unit density, and deficient 
streets. 


ROLE OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


6 « What is the local government’s role? 


Urban renewal projects are carried out by a 
local public agency. Depending on State law, 
it may be a separate urban renewal agency; a 
local housing authority, or a department of 
the city government. It is not a part of the 
Federal Government. This local agency ini- 
tiates, plans, and carries out local urban 


renewal programs. 


However, all urban renewal activities in a 
city are under the effective control of the city 
council or other governing body. It is the 
governing body, for example, which approves 
specific projects and bond issues; enforces local 
housing codes; authorizes applications for 
urban renewal and related forms of Federal 
financial assistance; and approves provisions 
of the Workable Program for Community Im- 
provement (a prerequisite for most Federal 
urban renewal and housing aids), the Com- 
munity Renewal Program (whereby, with Fed- 
eral financial aid, a city analyzes its- problems 
and assets and sets up a broad schedule for 
accomplishing its renewal goals), and local 
budgets for urban renewal operations. In 
short, the urban renewal law is so written that 
the elected representatives of the pease not 
the local renewal agency, control the basic 
direction of urban renewal, make the key 
decisions on location and types of projects, 
and authorize the spending of funds for urban 
renewal purposes. 


The Urban Renewal Administration pro- 
vides technical and financial assistance and 
sees to it that the local decisions are made in 
accordance with local, State, and Federal 
laws, and administrative requirements. 


All of these and other protections .of local 


a processes are,embodied in Title 
of the Housing Act of 1949, the basic statute 


establishing the Federally-assisted program of 
ry) 
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urban renewal, to make sure that the deci- 
sions on urban renewal reflect the will of the 
people in the locality applying for assistance. 


if What is a Workable Program for Commu- 


nity Improvement? 


Federal programs of assistance to communities, 
including urban renewal, are designed to aid 
communities and stimulate local action, on the 
principle that these programs can accomplish 
their purposes only when they are based on a 
community’s own plan of action for using both 
private and public local resources to eliminate 
and prevent slums and blight and to foster 
local development. Such a local plan of 
action is called a “Workable Program for 
Community Improvement.”’ 


A local Workable Program must be designed 
to bring permanent benefits to the community 
and therefore should include the basic ele- 
ments necessary to meet certain goals and ob- 
jectives. The community must submit its 
proposed Workable Program to the Admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency for approval and certification to qual- 
ify for certain types of Federal assistance for 
urban improvement. Once approved, the 
Workable Program must be recertified an- 
nually, based on a “Review of Progress,’’ to 
show that the community is taking effective 
action toward meeting its goals and objectives. 


Formal approval of a Workable Program is 
required by law before a community is eligible 
to receive Federal aids in the form of loans 
and grants for urban renewal projects, aid for 
low-rent public housing, and more liberal 
FHA mortgage insurance to assist in the pri- 
vate redevelopment of project areas and for 
rehousing displaced families. 


The Workable Program embraces seven 
minimum elements, based on tested and ac- 
cepted principles of good municipal manage- 
ment. They are: 


I Codes and Ordinances 

II Comprehensive Community Plan 
III Neighborhood Analyses 
IV Administrative Organization 

V Financing 
VI Housing for Displaced Families 
VII Citizen Participation 


These seven elements are interrelated—they 
should move forward together as the Program 
progresses. 


Full information and technical assistance on 
the drafting of a Workable Program, including 
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the forms to be used, are available from any 
: Regional Office of the Housing and Home 
| Finance Agency. 
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How is _ opinion on urban renewal 
expressed? 


4 In most States, urban renewal decisions are 
: made by elected representatives of the people. 
Also in some States, citizens have a right to 

4 vote on whether urban renewal shall be under- 

: taken, and on bond issues for the financing of 

such activities. 

| Under our representative form of govern- 

ment, certain powers are given to the Mayor, 

City Council, Aldermen, Board of Education, 

or other elected representatives of the people. 

These elected officials are given the responsi- 

bility and ag sein to operate the city’s busi- 

ness, or run the schools, or decide where new 
water lines or sewers are to go; and to make 
the many and varied decisions necessary to 
run a municipality. In most States, urban 
renewal is considered to be one of the normal 
functions of city government. Since urban 
renewal is a highly complex operation, involv- 
ing technical, planning, legal, and financing 
considerations, and expert judgments, the de- 
tails are usually delegated to designated 
public bodies and officials. These officials 

whether elected or appointed, are, in the final 
analysis, responsible to the voters. 

In addition, the Federal law recognizes the 
importance of public hearings in the demo- 
* cratic process, and requires that a local public 
hearing be held in connection with every 
| urban renewal project. These public hear- 
\ ings are conducted under the laws of the 
State and city in which the project is located. 
They must be widely advertised, well in 
advance of the hearing date. 


FINANCING AND REDEVELOPMENT OF AN 
URBAN RENEWAL PROJECT AREA 


9. How is an urban renewal project financed? 


Advances may be made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration to localities to finance surveys and 
plans which must be made before a project is 
undertaken. When a project has been ap- 
proved, the locality may obtain a loan from 
the URA for carrying out the project—acqui- 
sition of project land, relocating site residents, 
clearing any buildings which must be elimi- 
nated, and getting the land ready for disposi- 
tion and redevelopment. None of the Federal 
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money may be used for construction of build- 
ings. However, the local renewal agency may 
undertake a limited amount of rehabilitation 

of residential structures for demonstration 
purposes. 


When the cleared land has been sold for 
redevelopment, a deficit, known as the “‘net 
project cost,” will usually result. Net project 
cost is the difference between the cost of ac- 
quiring, clearing, and preparing the land for 
its new uses and the return from the resale of 
the land for its new uses. A similar deficit 
may be incurred when an area is scheduled 
primarily for rehabilitation, since the costs of 
fe replanning, improved public facilities, advisory 
oO assistance to property owners, and spot 
¥ clearance must be met. The Federal Govern- 
ment absorbs up to two-thirds of this net 

roject cost (three-fourths where the city has 
ess than 50,000 population, in any city of 
150,000 or under in an officially designated 
redevelopment area, or in any other city that 
assumes its own planning and other admin- 
istrative costs). The city meets its share of 
this cost through cash, or through local proj- 
ect improvements or public facilities that 
serve the project site, such as streets, schools, 
fire stations, sidewalks, and sewers. When 
these improvements and facilities are applied 
4 to the city’s contribution, they are known as 
5 “non-cash local grants-in-aid.” 
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: 1 0 « Who develops urban renewal project areas? 
‘ Redevelopment is carried on by private enter- 
: prise, which constructs the new housing and 
other buildings appropriate under the urban 
renewal plan, except where the city itself or 
some other local governmental agency, such 
as a school board, highway department, or 
park board uses part or all of the land fora 
ee public purpose. This is in accordance with 
the policy established by Congress in the 
Housing Act of 1949 that “‘private enterprise 
shall be encouraged to serve as large a part of 
the total need as it can.”’ Special Federal 
Housing Administration mortgage insurance 
is available for certain types of privately built 
housing. 


After adoption of an urban renewal plan 
showing the appropriate reuse for the land in 
the project area, local officials publicize the 
plan and invite redevelopers to submit pro- 
posals. The land is disposed of under either 
competitive conditions or negotiation, at not 
less than its fair value for the new uses, as 
established by the local renewal agency and 
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concurred in by Regional Offices of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. ‘Thus, all 
land purchase and construction negotiations 
take place between the redeveloper and the 
local renewal agency. 


Federal funds are neither used nor made 
available for private construction. Individual 
property owners must undertake rehabilita- 
tion privately. Federal funds may be used 
only to help local renewal agencies purchase, 
clear, and prepare land for redevelopment, 
provide advisory services to owners of prop- 


erty to be rehabilitated, construct essential ae 
improvements, and conduct other urban S| 
renewal activities. 


Il. What tis the extent of urban renewal? & 
By the end of October 1962, 636 localities. ss 
were undertaking some kind of urban renewal a 
activity in nearly 1300 projects. More than = 
60 percent of these cities are under 50,000 in £ 

opulation, 18 percent with a population of 
ess than 10,000. | 


As to project size, for the 624 projects for 
which information was available at the end of 
1961, 434 or 70 percent had less than 50 acres. 
The smallest project is Gates House in York, 
Pennsylvania, which covers less than one-half 
acre. The largest is Eastwick in Philadelphia, 
2500 acres. 


Urban renewal projects are primarily con- 
cerned with the removal of bad housing or the 
provision of good housing. Another basic 
concern is clearance of obsolete commercial 
and industrial areas for residential redevelop- 
ment. Poor housing may be removed for 
needed commercial and industrial sites and, 
under certain circumstances, non-residential 
areas may be renewed for other non-residential 
purposes. 


Because of the increasing needs for com- 
mercial and industrial expansion in many 5 | 
cities, Congress has permitted the use of 30 | 
percent of the amount authorized for urban 
renewal nationally since passage of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1959 to be applied to projects 
which are predominantly non-residential be- : 
fore redevelopment and which will continue 
to be used for predominantly non-residential 
purposes after redevelopment. Special ex- 
ceptions from the residential requirement are : 
also provided for projects involving colleges, 
universities, and hospitals, and projects in ) 
officially designated redevelopment or disaster . 
areas. 
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The local renewal agency determines the 
types of new structures to be built in a project 


area. 


Does urban renewal “subsidize” private real 

estate developers? 

The redeveloper who builds new housing in 
reviously slum or blighted areas obtains no 

Federal grant or subsidy. 


Sometimes labeled as a “write-down,” the 
difference between the cost to the city of 
buying, clearing, and preparing the land for 
redevelopment and the selling price of the 
land is actually the net cost of making avail- 
able for redevelopment land which would 
otherwise have remained slum or blighted. 
It is part of the cost of rebuilding for a better 
community. Since the urban renewal plan 
may call for lower densities, conversion from 
mixed to residential uses, or a change from a 
built-up area to a park, school, or other public 
use, the dollar value of the land for such rede- 
velopment may be less than its cost. This 
‘“‘net project cost,” or deficit, is shared by the 
Federal Government and the locality. 


When it has been determined that an area 
is slum or blighted and should be redeveloped, 
it is cleared, made available to a redeveloper 
for rebuilding at its fair value for uses in 
accordance with the redevelopment or urban 
renewal plan. ‘The great expense of obtaining 
and preparing land for redevelopment was one 
of the reasons why private enterprise was so 
reluctant to build in slums and blighted areas 
in the past. The land and buildings acquired 
by the local renewal agency are bought at fair 
market value of the existing uses. After the 
land is cleared and site improvements such as 
new streets, sidewalks, or sewers are installed, 
it is sold to redevelopers at fair value for the 
new uses required by the urban renewal plan. 


Federal funds are neither used nor made 
available for private construction. Individual 
property owners must undertake rehabilita- 
tion privately. Federal funds may be used 
only to help local renewal agencies purchase, 
clear, and prepare land for redevelopment, 
provide advisory services and demonstrations 
to owners of property to be rehabilitated, con- 
struct essential public improvements and 
conduct other urban renewal activities. Spe- 
cial Federal Housing Administration mortgage 
insurance is available for certain types of 
privately built housing. 
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RELOCATION OF FAMILIES AND ACQUISITION 
OF PROPERTIES 


1 BS » What safeguards are provided for families 


and businesses displaced by urban renewal 
activities? 

The local public renewal agency is required to 
offer families displaced from an urban renewal 
project area decent, safe, and sanitary hous- 
ing, conveniently located and at prices or rents 
within their means. Also, displaced site resi- 
dents are reimbursed for their moving costs, 
up to $200. 

If the city chooses, it may build low-rent 
public housing with Federal assistance for its 
displaced low-income families. <A city may 
adopt other rehousing plans, provided they 
meet federally approved local standards for 
“decent, safe, and sanitary” housing. 

The Federal Government will not provide 
any assistance to a community for urban re- 
newal unless the local officials can provide 
assurance that satisfactory housing accom- 
modations, as set forth above, will be avail- 
able for displaced families. 

Businesses displaced by urban renewal ac- 
tivities may be reimbursed up to $3,000 for 
both property losses and moving expenses or 
up to $25,000 for moving expenses only. Some 
may also obtain low-interest loans from the 
Small Business Administration for re-estab- 
lishing their businesses. Local renewal agen- 
cles may also offer technical assistance and 
advice to businesses in finding new locations. 


4 14. How does a city acquire private property? 


A city, State, or other governmental unit that 
needs to acquire private property for a public 
use may do so either by direct purchase or 
under what is known as the “eminent domain” 
process. 


‘‘Eminent domain”’ is the right of the State 
or one of its political subdivisions to purchase 
_ the property of any individual, in accordance 
with due process of law and upon payment of 
just compensation to the owner, when the 
public good requires it. This method of tak- 
ing land has been used widely in this country, 
from its earliest days, for acquiring the land 
needed for schools, dams, parks, military 
bases, fire stations, rights-of-way for highways, 
railroads, pipelines, and irrigation lines, or any 
other public use deemed necessary. Urban 
redeeuiamoass has been deemed to be a pub- 
lic use by the Legislatures of 45 of the 50 
States, and this has been upheld by the highest 
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courts of most of the States and by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 


How is the amount of compensation to a 
property owner determined? 


The Constitution of the United States and 
all State Constitutions provide that property 
may be taken for a public purpose only with 
the payment of just compensation. In the 
U.S. Constitution, this provision is contained 
in the Fifth Amendment. 

Land acquired for urban renewal purposes 
is acquired through the same methods used 
for land acquisition for highways, parks, 
schools, and other public purposes. Urban Re- 
newal Administration regulations require that 
the local renewal agency pay fair market value 
for property it acquires, based on its condition 
at the time it is acquired. Fair market value is 
determined by making at least two separate 
independent appraisals of the property. The 
appraisals are made by recognized appraisers 
who are familiar with local real estate values: 

In setting a value on property, an appraiser 
must determine the value in accordance with 
practices and precedents. which have been. 
established in eminent domain proceedings in 
State and local courts. Definitions of fair 
market value vary from State to State; how- 
ever, generally it is considered to be the price 
which a property would bring if exposed for 
sale on the open market with reasonable time 
allowed in which to find a knowledgeable pur- 
chaser, the seller not being required to sell 
and the purchaser not being required to 
purchase. 

If a property owner is not satisfied with the 
compensation offered by the city, the matter 
can be taken to court for a determination of 
fair market value. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY, HISTORIC PRESERVATION, 
HOUSING CODES, BACKERS, AND BENEFITS 


What is the constitutionality of urban re- 
newal? 


The highest courts of 30 States and Puerto 
Rico, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States have ruled that urban renewal is a 
proper exercise of governmental powers, and 
therefore constitutional. In its unanimous 
opinion in the case of Berman v. Parker, de- 
cided on November 22, 1954, the U.S. Supreme 
Court stated in part: 7 


Miserable and disreputable housing con 
ditions may do more than spread disease 
and crime and immorality. They may 
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also suffocate the spirit by reducing the 
people who live there to the status of cat- 
tle. They may indeed make the living 
an almost insufferable burden. ‘They 
may also be an ugly sore, a blight on the. 
community which robs it of charm, which 
: makes it a place from which men turn. 
The misery of housing may despoil a 
4 community as an open sewer may ruin a 
. river. 


. « « Lhe concept of the public welfare 
is broad and inclusive. . . . The values it 
represents are spiritual as well as phys- 
ical, esthetic as well as monetary. It is 
within the power of the legislature to de- 
termine that the community should be 
beautiful as well as healthy, spacious as 
well as clean, well-balanced as well as 
carefully patrolled. 


In this same decision, the U.S. Supreme 
Court also upheld the acquisition of sound 
structures within a slum or blighted area 
when such acquisition is necessary for replan- 
ning and redesigning an area as a whole to 
eliminate the conditions that cause slums. 


Do historic buildings and sites have a place 
in urban renewal? 

Yes, in a number of cities urban renewal has 
made possible the preservation of historic or 
architecturally significant structures by pro- 
viding the means whereby the deleterious sur- 
roundings have been removed and the historic 
building or place has had a chance to survive. 
While the actual restoration work must be 
undertaken with non-Federal funds, Federal 
grants are available through the urban re- 
newal progres for planning for the recon- 
struction of such areas. 


Examples of the use of urban renewal in 
preserving historic sites and structures in- 
clude: Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where 
the 18th century charm of its “Strawbery 
Banke” is being restored; Philadelphia’s 
‘Society Hill” and “Independence Mall” proj- 
ects, containing the scenes of some of the most 
treasured moments in our national history; 
New Haven’s ‘‘Wooster Square,” which con- 
tains many fine specimens of architecture of 
earlier days; Monterey, California’s ‘““Custom 
House” project with handsome old buildings 
in a harmonious setting; and Washington, 
D.C.; Providence, Rhode Island; Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; York, Pennsylvania; Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania; and San Juan, Puerto Rico, where 
similar activities are taking place. 
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Why are housing codes necessary? 

Local governments have the primary respon- 
sibility and authority to set minimum stand- 
ards for the use of property to protect the 
health and welfare of the community, and to 
prevent the misuse of property to the detri- 
ment of living standards and investments of 
others in the community. These responsibili- 
ties, long standing in the fields of sanitation, 
fire protection, construction, zoning, and other 
regulations, are well established in law as 
essential to the common interest of the 


community. 


Many localities today recognize that slums 
and slum costs are caused not only through 
carelessness, neglect, and obsolescence, but 
also, to some extent, by the exploitation of 
properties and people by irresponsible owners 
who use their holdings for slum profits with- 
out regard for the destructive effect this has 
on decent living standards of people and the 
eerty values of others. Cities have enacted 

ousing codes establishing minimum stand- 
ards to prevent overcrowding, and to assure 
essential light and ventilation, and other basic 
requirements for acceptable human habita- 
tion. While these do not represent higher 
standards than are encouraged for better 
neighborhoods, they express the minimum 
that a community considers acceptable for 
the use and maintenance of its housing. Fed- 
eral urban renewal assistance is available only 
when a community is prepared to set sucha 
minimum, as well as to seek general improve- 
ment in living and neighborhood standards. 


A community, therefore, must present a 
satisfactory Workable Program for Commu- 
nity Improvement, covering the various basic 
responsibilities of the locality in community 
improvement, in order to obtain Federal help 
in meeting its renewal problems. One of these 
responsibilities is the establishment and 
enforcement of housing and building regula- 
tions that will assure at least minimum stand- 
ards for its housing and neighborhoods. ‘The 
Federal Government does not provide or 
enforce local housing codes and ordinances, 
however. 


Who is behind urban renewal? 

The Federal Government first became inter- 
ested in slum clearance and urban renewal in 
1892, when Congress appropriated $20,000 for 
an investigation of slum conditions in cities 
having more than 200,000 population. 
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Forty-five years later, Congress passed the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, which 
contained limited slum clearance provisions. 
The Act provided for assistance to cities to 
build low-rent housing for low-income families, 
and included an “‘equivalent elimination”’ re- 
quirement under which cities had to remove 
one slum dwelling for every new low-rent 
public housing unit. 


The Housing Act of 1949, a bipartisan legis- 
lative action, broadened the authority of the 
Federal Government to help cities remove 
slums and blight and rebuild in accordance 
with sound nt -Since 1949, this legis- 
lation has been extensively amended and 
broadened, in every instance with the support 
of both Democrats and Republicans, regard- 
less of which party was in control of Congress 
or the White House. 


Throughout the country, more than 600 
communities have undertaken some 1,300 
urban renewal projects under the Federal as- 
sistance program. In these communities, the 
program has received the backing and sup- 
port of political, civic, business, and profes- 
sional leaders; labor unions; chambers of com- 
merce; church and social welfare groups; and 
a general cross-section of citizens. 


What are the benefits of urban renewal? 


Urban renewal produces many important 
human benefits. People get better housing; 
they no longer need live in squalor and filth. 
People who never before had the chance to do 
so can now enjoy many of the fruits of our 
affluent society. 


Urban renewal also produces very tangible 
dollars-and-cents benefits to local communi- 
ties. New structures in renewal areas ordi- 
narily result in a substantial increase in tax 
revenues to the city. At the same time, the 
value of properties adjacent to the renewal 
area tends to increase as the blighting influ-' 
ence is removed, and investment in rehabilita- 
tion and in new buildings begins to take place. 


Equally important, slums have typically re- 
quired a very high level of fire, health, . 
and welfare services, compared with better 
neighborhoods. With the elimination of 
slums, the ‘cost of providing these services 
ordinarily goes down very sharply. 


Areas and cities benefit from better design. 
Obsolete land uses are replaced with more 
efficient, more pleasant patterns of develop- 
ment. There are also less direct benefits. For 
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example, urban renewal will enhance the eco- 
nomic base of the entire community as a 
result of construction activity, new business 
coming into formerly deteriorated areas, and 
the consequent increase in employment, pay- 
rolls, and tax revenues. 


Gs 
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The federally assisted program of urban 
renewal is supervised by the Urban Renewal 
Administration, a constituent of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. The main points 
of contact between communities and the Fed- 
eral Government on urban renewal are the 
Regional Offices of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Further information on the 
urban renewal —— may be obtained from 
the Regional Director of Urban Renewal at 
the appropriate Regional Office listed below: 


Regional Office Jurisdiction 
REGION I Connecticut, Maine, Mas- 


346 Broadway 
New York 13, New York 


REGION II 

1004 Widener Building 

Chestnut and Juniper 
Streets 

Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 
vania 


REGION III 

645 Peachtree-Seventh 
Building 

Atlanta 23, Georgia 


REGION IV 

360 North Michigan 
Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 


REGION V 
Federal Center 
300 West Vickery Boule- 


vard 
Fort Worth 4, Texas 


REGION VI 

Third Floor 

989 Market Street 

San Francisco 3, Cali- 
fornia 


REGION VII 

1608 Ponce de Leon 
Avenue 

P.O. Box 9093 

Santurce 1, Puerto Rico 


16—-77986-1-—-F 


sachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Rhode 
Island, Vermont. 


Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia. 


Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennes- 
see. 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin. 


Arkansas, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
‘Texas, | 


Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Ore- 
on, Utah, Washington, 
yoming, Alaska, Guam, 


Hawail. 


Puerto Rico, Virgin Is- 
lands. 


GPO 


For sal the Superintendent of Documents, US. Government 
ag Pela Office, Washington 25, D.C.-Price 15 cents 
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on the program. activities of "Fannie Mae" 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
Washington 25, D.C. 


May 1963 
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The Federal National Mortgage Association, 
a constituent of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, provides assistance in the financing 
of homes across the Nation. Its operations 
consist of buying, servicing and selling mort- 
gages insured by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and those guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration, including home improvement 
loans, and the making of short-term loans on 
the security of such mortgages. 

The effect of its purchases is to increase 
the amount of housing credit available in the 
economy. This, in turn, gives support to home 
building and enables home purchasers to ob- 
tain loans at times when, and in places where, 


FEDERAL NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


‘* THE FEDERAL NATIONAL 


SHIP A REALITY FOR MANY 
NOT OTHERWISE HAVE HAD 
TO THEM. iTS PROGRAM 
AND SALE OF RESIDENTIAL 
HAS BEEN A STRIKING 
GOVERNMENT AND 
ATE TO ACCOMPLISH MOST 
RESULTS IN OUR ECONOMY. ’”’ 


FEBRUARY 1963 


mortgage credit might not otherwise be avail- 
able. 

Generally speaking, mortgages are sold to 
FNMA when mortgage investment funds are in 
short supply and are sold by the Association 
at times and places of ample credit. Thus, 
its purchases and sales provide liquidity in 
the mortgage market called for under the 
terms of the Association's statutory charter. 

FNMA, the world's largest residential 
mortgage operation, is a mixed ownership 
type of government corporation, with its pre- 
ferred stock owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment and its common stock by members of 
the public. 


BACKGROUND, HISTORY 


FNMA, or 
called, came into being in the 1930's as part 
of an overall effort to broaden home owner- 
ship and spur a near-stagnant economy. Part 
of the solution to expand housing in the 
mid-'30's was legislation to authorize govern- 


ment insurance (issued by the Federal Housing 


Administration) of home mortgages, which 
could be originated with low down payments 
and amortized over long terms. 


Many lending institutions, however, found 


they were near their lending capacities and 
unable or reluctant to tie up additional funds 


Fannie Mae as it is popularly. 


in mortgages for long terms. To assure a 
secondary market for these FHA-insured 
mortgages, the Federal Housing Administrator 
on February 10, 1938, chartered the Federal 
National Mortgage Association under authority 
provided by the National Housing Act. Begin- 
ning July 1, 1948, FNMA was also authorized 
to buy, service and sell home mortgages 
guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. 

In August, 1954, FNMA was rechartered as 
a constituent of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and, effective November 1, 1954, was 
empowered to conduct the three separate types 
of activities in which it is now engaged. 


ASSOCIATION....-HAS MADE HOME OWNER- 
WHO MIGHT 
1T AVAILABLE 
OF PURCHASE 

MORTGAGES 
EXAMPLE OF HOW 
INDUSTRY CAN COOPER- 
WORTHWHILE 


President John F. Kennedy 


OPERATIONS 


Secondary Market Operations: Under this 
activity, FNMA purchases FHA and VA mort- 
gages in times when and in areas where 
market funds are needed; it holds such mort- 
gages available for sale to private investors; 
and it makes short-term loans on the security 
of these types of mortgages. Certain fees are 
charged under these operations with the ob- 
jective that they will reasonably prevent ex- 
cessive use of FNMA's facilities and help 
make the operations fully self-supporting. 

Organizations selling mortgages to FNMA 
under its Secondary Market Operations are 
required to make payments into capital in- 
cident to subscriptions for FNMA non-voting 
common stock in amounts ranging from 1% to 
2% of the unpaid principal balances of the 
mortgages purchased; borrowers from the 
Association are required to make payments 
into capital equal in amount to 1/2% of the 
amounts borrowed, Other funds come from 
preferred stock issued to the Secretary of the 
Treasury; from borrowings through the sale 
of debentures and short-term discount notes 
to private investors, and from interest on, 
and liquidation of, mortgages. 

FNMA pays the Federal Government a full 
equivalent of income tax on earnings from its 
Secondary Market Operations. 

Requirements for sale of mortgages to 
FNMA under this activity include the following: 
they must come from qualified sellers (who 
must agree to service the mortgages or ar- 
range for their servicing); their principal 
obligations must not exceed, or have exceeded 
$20,000 for each family residence or dwelling 
unit covered by the mortgage; they must 
generally meet the purchase standards of 
private investors, and they must have been 
insured by FHA or guaranteed by VA within 
a certain period immediately preceding the 
offering date. 


Special Assistance Functions: FNMA's Spe- 
cial Assistance Functions are designed to ac- 
complish various broad national housing 
policies and objectives, as determined by the 
President of the United States or by the Con- 
gress, In general, the Special Assistance 
Functions provide financing support for spe- 
cific classes of mortgages until such time as 
the mortgages have acquired the characteristic 
of market acceptance by private investors. 
When such market acceptance has been estab- 
lished, this type of special financial support 
is discontinued. 

Programs currently designated for special 
assistance are: housing for victims of major 
disasters; residential properties on Guam; 


properties rehabilitated or constructed under 
neighborhood conservation programs and for 
families displaced from urban renewal areas 
or as a result of other governmental action; 
housing for the elderly; below-market-interest 
rate mortgages on properties for families of 
moderate or low incomes; experimental hous- 
ing; housing on restricted Indian lands; 
cooperative housing, and housing for civilians 
connected with a military research or de- 
velopment program and rental housing for 
military and essential civilian personnel in 
defense impacted areas. 

In general, mortgages to be eligible for 
purchase by FNMA under the special assistance 
authority may not exceed, or may not have 
exceeded $17,500 in principal obligation for 
each family residence or dwelling unit. This 
limitation, however, does not apply to housing 
in Guam, Alaska, and Hawaii, to armed serv- 
ices (FHA Title VIII) housing, cooperative 
(FHA Title 213) housing in urban renewal 
areas, or to urban renewal area (Section 220) 
housing. Sellers of mortgages must be original 
mortgagees (lenders) and also must agree to 
service, or arrange for servicing of the 
mortgages. 


Mortgage sellers under these functions are 
not required to make contributions into capi- 
tal. Fees for the agency's services are 
established with the objective that its opera- 
tions will be self-supporting. Funds required 
for the operation of this activity come from 
such fees, portfolio liquidation, and borrow- 
ings from the Secretary of the Treasury. 
All benefits and burdens of this opera- 
tion inure solely to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Management and Liquidating Functions: The 
third major operation of FNMA involves the 


management and liquidation of mortgages ac- 
quired under contracts entered into before 
November 1, 1954 (the year in which FNMA 
was rechartered). Since then, FNMA hasbeen 
empowered by law to manage and liquidate 
other types of mortgages. Two groups of 
mortgages in this category have been acquired 
since 1954: mortgages valued at $159,000,000 
from the Public Housing Administration, and 
mortgages valued at $651,000 from the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration. 

Funds for this activity are obtained from 
borrowings from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and from the sale to the public of FNMA 
obligations and portfolio liquidation. All bene- 
fits and burdens of this activity inure solely 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


ADMINISTRATION 


By charter, FNMA policies are formulated 
by a Board of Directors composed of the 
HHFA Administrator (Chairman), and four 
.- members appointed by him from HHFA, FNMA 
or any other Government department or agency 
(with the consent of the head of such agency). 
The business affairs are administered by its 
President as chief executive officer. Other 
corporate officers are: Vice-President, Gen- 
eral Counsel, Secretary, Treasurer and Con- 
troller. 

The Association's activities are adminis- 
tered through five field offices located in 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, and 


Philadelphia so as to best serve the needs of 
the organizations that do business with the 
Association. In addition to these field offices, 
FNMA maintains a fiscal agency office and a 
mortgage sales office in New York City, and 
an administrative office in Washington, D.C, 


The Association is fully self-supporting and 
receives no direct appropriations for the pay- 
ment of its administrative or other expense, 
although it is limited by provisions contained 
in the annual Independent Offices Appropria- 
tions Act as to the amount of its funds that 
may be expended for administrative expenses, 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


More detailed information concerning the 
program activities of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association may be obtained from 


ATLANTA: 34 PEACHTREE STREET, NE., ATLANTA 3, 
GA. (ALABAMA, FLORIDA, GEORGIA, KENTUCKY, 
MISSISSIPPI, NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
TENNESSEE). 


CHICAGO: 1120 COMMONWEALTH-EDISON BUILDING, 
72 wEST ADAMS STREET, CHICACO 3, ILL. (ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, !tOWA, MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, NEBRASKA, 


NORTH DAKOTA, OHIO, SOUTH DAKOTA, WISCONSIN). 


DALLAS: DALLAS FEDERAL SAVINGS BUILDING, 1505 
ELM STREET, DALLAS 1, TEX. (ARKANSAS, COLORADO, 
KANSAS, LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, NEW MEXICO, 
OKLAHOMA, TEXAS). 


the appropriate agency offices of the FNMA, 
or by inquiry addressed to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, Washington 25, D. C. 


LOS ANGELES: 3540 wWiILSHIRE BOULEVARD, LOS 
ANGELES 5, CALIF. (ALASKA, ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, 
GUAM, HAWAI1, IDAHO, MONTANA, NEVADA, OREGON, 
UTAH, WASHINGTON, WYOMING). 


PHILADELPHIA: 211 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. (CONNECTICUT, DELAWARE, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, MAINE, MARYLAND, 
MASSACHUSETTS, NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW JERSEY, 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, PUERTO RICO, RHODE ISLAND, 
VERMONT, VIRGIN ISLANDS, VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA). 


FACT SHEETS ON HHFA PROGRAMS 

@ The Workable Program for Community Improvement 
e Urban Transportation 
@ HHFA Programs for Senior Citizen Housing 
@ The Urban Renewal Program 

The Urban Planning Assistance Program 
@e The Open-Space Land -Program 
@ Accelerated Public Works Program 
@ Senior Citizen Housing Loan Program 
@e College Housing Loans 
@ Public Facility Loans 
@e Advances for Public Works Planning 
@® Public Housing 
@ The Public Housing Program for Senior Citizens 
@ Federal National Mortgage Association 
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Luxury or Renewal 


New York Post 


FOUNDED BY ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


‘The Post ts P bilshed weekly. It is owned 
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arry Rosen, Vice 
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Marvin Werner. Secretary; 


75 West St.. New York 6, BH. Y. 


A valid and serious point is made in a letter on this page deahng with the West 


Side Urban Renewal Plan. 


This $180,000,000 project wil], when its third stage has been completed, have 
thoroughly transformed 20 rundown blocks of Manhattan’s Upper West Side. It is 
right for the City Planning Commission to seek expeditious action on it. 

But why should the low-income families now living there, mostly Puerto Rican, 
have to carry the burden? That is what will happen if the City Planning Commission 
insists upon the present scheme of priorities, with its inexplicable emphasis on lux- 


ury housing. 


The clear alternative is to provide for less luxury and more middle and low-in- 
come housing in the first stage of the plan. 


. . The West Side Urban Renewal Plan projects an exciting, attractive image of 
community renewal. It would be a pity to have it identified with lack of consideration 
for the poor and disadvantaged and as another island for those who are least in need of 


refuge. 


Letters to the Editor 


West Side Urban Renewal 


A great deal of heat has been 


“generated over the West Side 


Urban Renewal Plan which af- 
fects the area between 87th and 
97th Sts., from the park to 
Amsterdam Av. Since the plan 
will get its final review from 
the Board of Estimate this 
Friday, it might be well to ap- 
praise some of the sources of 
controversy dispassionately and 
reasonably. 

First, it should be noted that 
almost everyone on the West 
Side welcomes Urban Renewal 
and supports its objectives en- 
thusiastically. Tilowever, there 
are a substantial number of re- 
sponsible people, including all 
four elected public officials from 
the local area. who feel that the 
plan can and should be modified 
if it is to have a truly consiruc- 
live effect in the community 
and in the city. 


The basic problem lies in the 
balance between luxury housing 
vn the one hand, and desperately 
reeded low and middle-inceme 
housing on the other. The plan 
nuw provides for no less than 
2,800 new units of luxury 
housing $50 per month per 
room and up—out of 7,800 new 
apartments to be constructed. 
The morality of using taxpayers’ 
roney to subsidize private 
ouilders of luxury housing is 
dubious at besi. but in this 
imstance, the disproportionate 
number of units involved makes 
it particularly objectionable. 

Most unfortunate of all, while 
there will be 2,800 more luxury 
apartments in the area, there 
will be a net decrease —at an 
absolute minimum—of 3,300 
units for low-income families. 


Let us ignore the obviously 
unfavorable sociological impli- 
cations of these statistics. Let 
us instead merely recognize that 
it makes no sense to wind up 
with fewer low-income units 
than we began with, when 
everyone acknowledges that 
there is already a critical short- 
age of housing in this category. 

Even proponents of the plan 
in its present form, do not de- 
fend this balance enthusiastic. 
ally. They say we must take it 
exactly as it is or face inte:- 
minable delays.-- possibly even 
abandonment of the prilan—-if 
we seek to modify it. 

I reject this framing of the 
alternatives. Given good will in 
the relevant bureaus here and 
in Washington, the pian can be 
amended quickly to provide for 
more low and middle-income 
housing and less luxury hous- 
ing. 

A pattern is being set foi 
generations to come. We have 
a right to demand the best plan 
creative people can devise. 

ROBERT L. WECHSLER, 

District Leader, 5 A. D, South. 
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pwr BOARD OF ESTIMATE HEARING 


WEST SIDE URBAN RENEWAL 
FRIDAY JUNE 22ND BEGINNING AT 10:00 A.M. 


Directions: 
8th Ave. Express "A" Train to Chamber St. Station 
7th Ave. Express to Park Place 
Lexington Ave. to Brooklyn Bridge Station 
All these stations are about a block from City Hall. 


The Board of Estimate chamber is on the second floor. 


The hearing will begin at 10:00 A.M. and continue until all 


are heard, so come when you can , even after work. 


ATTEND THE HEARING 
EXPRESS YOUR OPINION 
WEAR YOUR "FAIR URBAN RENEWAL" TAG 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


HHFA-URA-No. 63-),88 FOR RELEASE 
(Phone DU 2-40h5 or DU 2-433) Tuesday A.M. 


| June 25, 1963 


Two major steps to increase the effectiveness of urban renewal in providing 
equal opportunity for housing were announced today by William L. Slayton, Commissioner, 
Urban Renewal Administration, They involved Community Renewal Programs and the 
relocation of families displaced by urban renewal operations, 
_ Robert C, Weaver, Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
described Mr, Slayton's action as being "in accord with our deep concern for the human 
aspects of urban renewal" and as "providing leadership in assisting local governments 


| to meet a problem in urban renewal which faces them and threatens the success of the 
program," 


Describing urban renewal as having as its objective "not only the physical 
renaissance of the city, but also the dignity and well being of the city's people, " 
Commissioner Slayton stated that free access to housing for all families, regardless 
of race, color, creed or national origin, is basic to the achievement of this objective. 


| 'In order to hasten progress toward this goal, it is necessary to look beyond the 
| scope of isolated urban renewal projects, '' Commissioner Slayton said, 


He then announced that the Urban Renewal Administration is revising its 
regulation covering grants for Community Renewal Programs, which are made to cities 
for taking inventory of their citywide physical renewal needs and resources, and 
establishing a program and schedule for meeting requirements for community 
improvement, 


"We are revising our regulations to make equal opportunity a central factor 
in the development of communities engaged in such programs," the Urban Renewal 
Commissioner announced, "In addition, we are asking cities which have CRP's underway 
to include this basic objective in their existing programs, Specifically, we are re- 
quiring that CRP's include: (1) an analysis of the existing pattern of housing occupied 
by Negroes and other minorities and the extent to which this pattern is a result of 
discrimination; (2) projection of the housing needs of Negro and other minority families, 
including those displaced by urban renewal and other public action, and those newly 
moving into the community; (3) develop inent of an affirmative program to increase 
the quantity, improve the quality, and eliminate barriers to housing for Negro and 
other minority families, " 


In the second major step, Commissioner Slayton pointed out that, as part 
of its concern for the relocation of displaced families, the Urban Renewal Administration 
also has an obligation to make sure that such families are assisted in finding homes that 
are ''free from racial and other such restrictions, "' 


Local renewal agencies are required by law to make decent, safe, and 
Sanitary housing accommodations at reasonable prices and rents available to 
families displaced by urban renewal. 


"As of today, '' Commissioner Slayton announced, ''we are revising our relocation 
regulations to prohibit the listing of housing accommodations that are not available to all 
families regardless of race, color, creed, or national origin. Thus the local renewal 
agency in listing housing available to families being displaced because of urban renewal 
may not include units that are denied minority families. 


"Through these measures the Urban Renewal Administration hopes to increase 
its effectiveness in advancing equal opportunity in housing, The Urban Renewal 
Administration is also continuing the examination of its rules and regulations to 
identify additional means of contributing to this vital national objective." 


Housing Administrator Robert C. Weaver issued the following statement 
commenting on the Urban Renewal Commissioner's action: 


"The policy statement issued by Commissioner Slayton is in accord 

with our deep concern for the human aspects of urban renewal. Not 

only is it a reflection of the spirit of President Kennedy's Executive 
Order on Equal Opportunity in Housing, but it will contribute 
Significantly to the success of our activities for revitalizing and renewing 
the cities of the nation, In this instance the Federal Government is 
providing leadership in assisting local governments to meet a problem 

in urban renewal which faces them and threatens the success of the 


program, "' 
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Statement by William L, Slayton 
Commissioner, Urban Renewal Administration 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Revised Regulations raigantial Equal Opportunity 
Housing in Urban mie Programs 

The urban renewal program is a major national effort to replace slums and 
blighted areas with attractive working and living environments, It “ also an effort 
to rehouse American families in sound dwellings and socially healthy neighborhoods, 
Thus it has as its objective not only the physical renaissance of the city, but oie the 
dignity and well-being of the city's people, . 

Basic to this objective is the achievement of free access to housing for all 
families regardless of race, color, creed, or national origin, 

The President in his Executive Order on Equal Opportunity in Housing has 
clearly stated this commitment: 'The granting of Federal assistance for the provision, 
rehabilitation, or operation of housing and related facilities from which Americans 
are excluded because of their race, color, creed, or national origin is unfair, unjust, and 
inconsistent with the public policy of the United States as manifested in its Constitution 
and laws," 

In order to hasten progress toward this goal, it is necessary to look beyond 
the scope of isolated urban renewal projects, A comprehensive program that examines 
the needs and requirements of the entire community is essential, The Community 


Renewal Program of the Urban Renewal Administration offers the means for such an 


examination, It is a citywide action program for renewal and related activities, 


Today we are revising our regulations with respect to grants for Community 


Renewal Programs to make equal opportunity in housing a central factor in the 
development of communities engaged in such programs, In addition, we are asking 


cities which have CRP's underway to include this basic objective in their existing 


programs, Specifically, we are requiring that CRP's include: (1) an analysis of the 


existing pattern of housing occupied by Negroes and other minorities and the extent 
to which this pattern is a result of discrimination; (2) projection of the housing needs 
of Negro and other minority families, including those displaced by urban renewal and 
other public action, and those newly moving into the community; (3) development of an 


affirmative program to increase the quantity, improve the quality, and eliminate barriers 


to housing for Negro and other minority families." 


_As part of its concern for the relocation of families displaced by urban renewal, 
the Urban Renewal Administration also has a responsibility for seeing that these families 
are assisted in finding housing accommodations that are free from racial or other such 


restrictions, 


Consequently as of today we are revising our relocation regulations to prohibit 


the listing of housing accommodations that are not available to all families regardless 


of race, color, creed, or national origin, Thus the local renewal agency in listing 


housing available to families being displaced because of urban renewal may not 


include units that are denied minority families, 


Through these measures, the Urban Renewal Administration hopes to increase its 


effectiveness in advancing equal opportunity in housing. The Urban Renewal Administration 


is also continuing the examination of its rules and regulations to identify additional means 


of contributing to this vital national objective, 
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lL. Address of Welcome by Commissioner Herman Bad 
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2. Purposes of Committee by/j Frank «rricale ; 
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a) Finder's Fee Program - 9% c é 


Integration 
Stereotype Welfare Clients 
b) West Side Skewed Rental Program 
c) Sensitizing Relocation Personnel 
3. Areas of Concern 
a) Community Leadership 
Clergy 
Fraternal and Civic Organizations 
Real Sstate and Landlord Groups 
Tenant Groups 
Community Councils and Civic Organizations 
b) Rent Controlled Areas 
Queens 
North Bronx 
Staten Island 
Brooklyn Heights, Bushwick ‘reas of Brooklyn 
4. Discussion 
5. Resolutions 
6. Setting Date For Yegular Meetings 
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NEW YORK CITY 
DEPARTMENT OF RELOCATION 


2 Lafayette St. / 
New York 7, N.Y. f 
| WO 4-5656 ; 
| y _“FRANK ARRICALE 
| , Z / _~ Director of Public Information 
ste BADILLO ee arene Community Services 
ommissioner F EXT. 592 


December 17, 1963 
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| FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


ee 


le announced today the creation of 


Relecation Commissioner, Herman Badil 


a Human Relatio dvisory Committee that will cooperate with his Department in 
ae 


premeting human values and intergreup harmony both within his Department and 


,ameng community and neighborhood groups ef the City. 

"T am sure that this Committee, so many of whose members are professionally 
engaged in the field of Human Relations and who represent agencies with long lists 
ef success in this field, will be able to help us to achieve our goals. My 
Department was begun in orcer to premote and to insure human values in the area of 


relocation. The work that this Committee will do with our Bureau of Cemmunity 


Services will help us to fulfill the ebjectives for which our agency was started 
ene year ago by the Mayor," remarked Commissioner Badille at the Committee's first 
formal meeting. 

The Commissioner emphasized "one ef . ie most impertant objectives that we 
will seek to attain with the cooperation of the Adiliaiaae Committee is the breaking 


dewn of barriers which hinder prompt and effective racial integration in private 


| heusing. These racial barriers constitute a very special hardship for those 
minority greup families who are required to seek new living quarters because they 


have been dislecated to make way fer new schoels » health stations, highways, or 


| publicly assisted middle and lew inceme housing units, Racial barriers restrict 


the number of housing resources available to relecation families belonging to 


rinority greups. Through community education and action pregrams, we hope to make 


it possible fer Negro and Puerto Rican families to bewelcome as neighbers in 


communities i. which uney are now denied the right to live." 


The Department of Relecation will alse be concerned in its educational 
and action pregrams to destrey prevailing negative stereotypes of families whe 
are receiving public assistance -and whe will need standard heusing because ef 
relecation pregrams. 

Commissioner Badille pointed out at the first meeting of the Cemmittee 
that he was heping the Cemmittee would alse work with members ef his executive 
staff in planning and carrying wht sbee waht Department ef Relecatien 
personnel te insure that every member ef the agency was sensitive te the human 
relations geals which ferm the basis ef the Department's pelicies and eperatiens. 

Threugh the Finder's Fee Pregram, the Department ef Relecation has a 
useful tool te aid the City's "Open Occupancy Pregram" and in b reaking dewn 
racial er ethnic barriers in heusing. Landlerds, brekers, snd agente whe list 
their standard empty apartments with the oa Central Vacancy Listing 
Unit receive up te $300 en a tenant referred by Relecatien accepts a listed 
apartment. A campaign by the Department's Bureau ef Cemmunity Services has been 
in eperatien te encourage landlerds in hitherte all white areas to list with the 
Department se that Negre and Puerte Rican relecatees, among ethers, frem Capital 
Suprevenent and Urban Renewal Sites may seek and find apartments in these districts. 
At sie idling the Directer ef the Bureau of Community Services discussed metheds 
and techniques which ceuld be used te expand and strengthen the campaign. Rep- 
resentatives ef the various Human Relations agencies at the meeting expressed their 
desire te aid in this campaign. 

Members ef the ieee: Relations Advisery Committee: Mrs. Jane Mills -— West 

Side Urban Renewal Area; Rebert Paul - Archdiecese ef New Yerk; Vincent Mase - Lecal 328 
Building Service Empleyees Unien; Merris S. Sass - Anti-Defamatien League ef B'nai B'rith; 
Frances Levinsen - New York State Cemmittee Against Discriminatien In Heusing; 
Raymend Pickard - Cengress ef Neighberhoed Organizations ef Staten Island; 
Jeseph B. Rebisen - American Jewish Cengress; Israel A. Laster - American Jewish 
Committee; Allyn P. Rebinsen - Natienal Conference ef Christians & Jews; Nerman Hill - 
CORE; Jack E. Weed, Jr. - City Cemmissien on Human Rights; 4licc B. Arringten - Y.W.C.A.-3 
James J. Farrell - The Wakefield Taxpayers & Civic League ef the Brenx Rita Smellens - 


Urban League ef Greater New Yerk; Adele Tunick - United Parents Asseciatien; 


Rev. Philip S. Hurley, S.J. - Cathelic Inter-racial Council ef New York; 


Jeseph Merales - Cemmenwealth of Puerto Rice; Paul Gibsen - NAACP; Cyril Tyson - Harlem 


Yeuth Oppertunities Unlimited; Livingsten Wingate - Asseciatien of Community Teams; 


Nerman Uris - Department ef Real Estate; Elizabeth Kempten - Housing & Redevelopment Beard. 
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on the program activities of "Fannie Mae" 


The Federal National 
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FACT SHEET 
Federal National Mortgage Association 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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THE FEDERAL 


The Federal National Mortgage Association, 
a constituent of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, provides assistance in the financing 
of homes across the Nation. Its operations 
consist of buying, servicing and selling mort- 
gages insured by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and those guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration, including home improvement 
loans, and the making of short-term loans on 
the security of such mortgages. 


The effect of its purchases is to increase 


the amount of housing credit available in the 
economy. This, in turn, gives support to home 
building and enables home purchasers to ob- 
tain loans at times when, and in places where, 


NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


‘* THE FEDERAL NATIONAL 


TO THEM. ITS 


AND SALE OF 
HAS BEEN A STRIKING 


RESULTS IN OUR ECONOMY. °”’ 


FEBRUARY 1963 


mortgage credit might not otherwise be avail- 
able. 

Generally speaking, mortgages are sold to 
FNMA when mortgage investment funds are in 
short supply and are sold by the Association 
at times and places of ample credit. Thus, 
its purchases and sales provide liquidity in 
the mortgage market called for under the 
terms of the Association's statutory charter. 

FNMA, the world's largest residential 
mortgage operation, is a mixed ownership 
type of government corporation, with its pre- 
ferred stock owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment and its common stock by members of 
the public. 


BACKGROUND, HISTORY 


FNMA, or Fannie Mae as it is popularly. 


called, came into being in the 1930's as part 
of an overall effort to broaden home owner- 
ship and spur a near-stagnant economy. Part 
of the solution to expand housing in the 
mid-'30's was legislation to authorize govern- 
ment insurance (issued by the Federal Housing 
Administration) of home mortgages, which 
could be originated with low down payments 
and amortized over long terms, 


‘Many lending institutions, however, found 
they were near their lending capacities and 
unable or reluctant to tie up additional funds 


in mortgages for long terms. To assure a 
secondary market for these FHA-insured 
mortgages, the Federal Housing Administrator 
on February 10, 1938, chartered the Federal 
National Mortgage Association under authority 
provided by the National Housing Act. Begin- 
ning July 1, 1948, FNMA was also authorized 
to buy, service and sell home mortgages 
guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. 

In August, 1954, FNMA was rechartered as 
a constituent of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and, effective November 1, 1954, was 
empowered to conduct the three separate types 
of activities in which it is now engaged. 


ASSOCIATION....HAS MADE HOME OWNER- 
SHIP A REALITY FOR MANY WHO MIGHT 
NOT OTHERWISE HAVE HAD IT AVAILABLE 

PROGRAM OF PURCHASE 
RESIDENTIAL MORTGAGES 
EXAMPLE OF HOW 
_ fae GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY CAN COOPER- 
ATE TO ACCOMPLISH MOST WORTHWHILE 


President John F. Kennedy 
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OPERATIONS 


Secondary Market Operations: Under this 
activity, FNMA purchases FHA and VA mort- 
gages in. times when and in areas where 
market funds are needed; it holds such mort- 
gages available for sale to private investors; 
and it makes short-term loans on the security 
of these types of mortgages. Certain fees are 
charged under these operations with the ob- 
jective that they will reasonably prevent ex- 
cessive use of FNMA's facilities and help 
make the operations fully self-supporting. 

Organizations selling mortgages to FNMA 
under its Secondary Market Operations are 
required to make payments into capital in- 
cident to subscriptions for FNMA non-voting 
common stock in amounts ranging from 1% to 
2% of the unpaid principal balances of the 
mortgages purchased; borrowers from the 
Association are required to make payments 
into capital equal in amount to 1/2% of the 
amounts borrowed. Other funds come from 
preferred stock issued to the Secretary of the 
Treasury; from borrowings through the sale 
of debentures and short-term discount notes 
to private investors, and from interest on, 
and liquidation of, mortgages. 

FNMA pays the Federal Government a full 
equivalent of income tax on earnings from its 
Secondary Market Operations. 

Requirements for sale of -mortgages to 
FNMA under this activity include the following: 
they must come from qualified sellers (who 
must agree to service the mortgages or ar- 
range for their servicing); their principal 
obligations must not exceed, or have exceeded 
$20,000 for each family residence or dwelling 
unit covered by the mortgage; they must 
generally meet the purchase standards of 
private investors, and they must have been 
insured by FHA or guaranteed by VA within 
a certain period immediately preceding the 
offering date. 


Special Assistance Functions: FNMA's Spe- 
cial Assistance Functions are designed to ac- 
complish various broad national housing 
policies and objectives, as determined by the 
President of the United States or by the Con- 
gress. In general, the Special Assistance 
Functions provide financing support for spe- 
cific classes of mortgages until such time as 
the mortgages have acquired the characteristic 
of market acceptance by private investors, 
When such market acceptance has been estab- 
lished, this type of special financial support 
is discontinued, 

Programs currently designated for special 
assistance are: housing for victims of major 
disasters; residential properties on Guam; 


properties rehabilitated or constructed under 
neighborhood conservation programs and for 
families displaced from urban renewal areas 
or as a result of other governmental action; 
housing for the elderly; below-market-interest 
rate mortgages on properties for families of 
moderate or low incomes; experimental hous- 
ing; housing on restricted Indian lands; 
cooperative housing, and housing for civilians 
connected with a military research or de- 
velopment program and rental housing for 
military and essential civilian personnel in 
defense impacted areas. 

In general, mortgages to be eligible for 
purchase by FNMA under the special assistance 
authority may not exceed, or may not have 
exceeded $17,500 in principal obligation for 
each family residence or dwelling unit. This 
limitation, however, does not apply to housing 
in Guam, Alaska, and Hawaii, to armed serv- 
ices (FHA Title VIII) housing, cooperative 
(FHA Title 213) housing in urban renewal 
areas, or to urban renewal area (Section 220) 
housing. Sellers of mortgages must be original 
mortgagees (lenders) and also must agree to 
service, or arrange for servicing of the 
mortgages, 


Mortgage sellers under these functions are 
not required to make contributions into capi- 
tal. Fees for the agency's services are 
established with the objective that its opera- 
tions will be self-supporting. Funds required 
for the operation of this activity come from 
such fees, portfolio liquidation, and borrow- 
ings from the Secretary of the Treasury. 
All benefits and burdens of this opera- 
tion inure solely to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Management and Liquidating Functions: The 
third major operation of FNMA involves the 


management and liquidation of mortgages ac- 
quired under contracts entered into before 
November 1, 1954 (the :year in which FNMA 
was rechartered). Since then, FNMA hasbeen 
empowered by law to manage and liquidate 
other types of mortgages. Two groups of 
mortgages in this category have been acquired 
since 1954: mortgages valued at $159,000,000 
from the Public Housing Administration, and 
mortgages valued at $651,000 from the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration, 

Funds for this activity are obtained from 
borrowings from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and from the sale to the public of FNMA 
obligations and portfolio liquidation. All bene- 
fits and burdens of this activity inure solely 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


ADMINISTRATION 


By charter, FNMA policies are formulated 
by a Board of Directors composed of—the 
HHFA Administrator (Chairman), and four 
members appointed by him from HHFA, FNMA 
or any other Government department or agency 
(with the consent of the head of such agency). 
The business affairs are administered by its 
President as chief executive officer. Other 
‘corporate officers are: Vice-President, Gen- 
eral Counsel, Secretary, Treasurer and Con- 
troller. 

The Association's activities are adminis- 
tered through five field offices located in 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, and 


Philadelphia so as to best serve the needs of 
the organizations that do business with the 
Association. In addition to these field offices, 
FNMA maintains a fiscal agency office and a 
mortgage sales office in New York City, and 
an administrative office in Washington, D.C. 


The Association is fully self-supporting and 
receives no direct appropriations for the pay- 
ment of its administrative or other expense, 
although it is limited by provisions contained 
in the annual Independent Offices Appropria- 
tions Act as to the amount of its funds that 
may be expended for administrative expenses, 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


More detailed information concerning the 
program activities of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association may be obtained from 


34 PEACHTREE STREET, NE., ATLANTA 3, 
FLORIDA, GEORGIA, KENTUCKY, 
NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 


ATLANTA: 
GA. (ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
TENNESSEE). 


1120 COMMONWEALTH-EDISON BUILDING, 
CHICACO 3, ILL. (ILLINOIS, 
MINNESOTA, NEBRASKA, 
WISCONSIN). 


CHICAGO: 
72 WEST ADAMS STREET, 
INDIANA, I!OWA, MICHIGAN, 


NORTH DAKOTA, OHIO, SOUTH DAKOTA, 


DALLAS FEDERAL SAVINGS BUILDING, 1505 
DALLAS 1, TEX. (ARKANSAS, COLORADO, 
MISSOURI, NEW MEXICO, 


DALLAS: 
ELM STREET, 
KANSAS, 
OKLAHOMA, 


LOUISIANA, 
TEXAS). 


the appropriate agency offices of the FNMA, 
or by inquiry addressed to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, Washington as ote Ge 


LOS 
CALIFORNIA, 
OREGON, 


3540 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, 


ANGELES : 
CALIF. (ALASKA, 
1DAHO, MONTANA, 
WYOMING). 


LOS 
ANGELES 5, 
GUAM, HAWAII, 
UTAH, WASHINGTON, 


ARIZONA, 
NEVADA, 


SOUTH BROAD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. (CONNECTICUT, DELAWARE, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, MAINE, MARYLAND, 
MASSACHUSETTS, NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW JERSEY, 

NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, PUERTO RICO, RHODE ISLAND, 
VERMONT, VIRGIN ISLANDS, VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA). 


PHILADELPHIA: 211 


FACT SHEETS ON HHFA PROGRAMS 
@ The Workable Program for Community Improvement 
@e Urban Transportation 
@e HHFA Programs for Senior Citizen Housing 
The Urban Renewal Program 
@ The Urban Planning Assistance Program 
The Open-Space Land -Program 
@ Accelerated Public Works Program 
@e Senior Citizen Housing Loan Program 
@e College Housing Loans 
@ Public Facility Loans 
@e Advances for Public Works Planning 
@ Public Housing 
@ The Public Housing Program for Senior Citizens 
@ Federal National Mortgage Association 
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Community Improvement 


The 


|. Codes and Ordinances 


Il. Comprehensive Community Plan 


Ill. Neighborhood Analyses 


IV. Administrative Organization 


V. Financing 


VI. Housing for Displaced Families 


VII. Citizen Participation 
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"OUR COMMUNITIES ARE WHAT WE MAKE 
THEM. WE AS A NATION HAVE BEFORE US 
THE OPPORTUNITY -- AND THE RESPONS!I- 
BILITY +--+ TO REMOLD OUR CITIES, TO 
IMPROVE OUR PATTERNS OF COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT, AND TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
HOUSING NEEDS OF ALL SEGMENTS OF OUR 
POPULATION." 
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THE WORKABLE PROGRAM 
FOR COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT 


President John F. Kennedy 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS OF ASSISTANCE TO toward meeting its goals and objectives as 


housing and community development are de- established in the Workable Program, Re- 
Signed to aid communities and to stimulate certification submissions are reviewed care- 
local action to assure to every family the fully to determine whether the community is 
| opportunity to secure a decent home in a suit- making adequate progress toward its goals 
| able living environment and to foster economic and objectives. Where reasonable, balanced 
| and cultural growth, progress is not being made, recertification is 


These Federal assistance programs can denied until corrective action is taken, 


accomplish their purpose only when they are 
based on a community's own plan of action 
| through which both private and public local 
| resources are used to eliminate and prevent 
slums and blight and to foster local develop- 


A Workable Program carries no direct 
Federal aid in itself. It is a prerequisite for 
the following Federal aids to communities-- 


| er @e Urban Renewal Administration loans and . 
Such a plan of action is called a ''Workable grants for clearing, redeveloping and re- 
Program for Community Improvement,"' habilitating slums and blighted areas, 


On the sound principle that certain forms 


of Federal assistance can bring permanent e Section 220 Federal Housing Administration 
benefits only to those communities that are mortgage insurance for housing construction 
making a real effort to help themselves, or improvement in urban renewal project 
Congress has provided that these Federal areas, 


aids shall go only to communities which are 
actively carrying out a locally-adopted Work- 


able Program which has been certified by the @e Section 221(d)(3) FHA mortgage insurance 
Administrator of the Housing and Home Fi- to provide rental housing for families of 
nance Agency. low and moderate income and those dis- 


placed by governmental action, 
The original Workable Program certifica- 
tion is for one year. To remain eligible for 


the Federal aids there must be an annual re- e Fublic Housing Administration loans and 
certification. This is based on a ''Review of grants to provide housing for families un- 
Progress'' submitted each year by the com- able to afford standard housing in the 


munity to show that it is taking effective action private market, 


BENEFITS OF A WORKABLE PROGRAM 


For the individual 
For the individual citizen the Workable 
Program serves to-- 


For the community 


The Workable Program generates action 
in a community to-- 


@ Provide a sounder basis for planning and 
programming public facilities and services 
in accordance with community needs, 


.@ Increase the tax base, 


@ Provide the environment that will foster the 
expansion and growth of commerce and 
industry, 


@ Eliminate slums and blighted areas, thus 
wiping out the inordinate cost of municipal 
services to such areas, 


@ Improve administrative and fiscal manage- 
ment, 


@ Make it a more pleasant place in which to 
live and work, 


@ Shape growth and development along sound 
planning principles, 


-@® Reach community consensus and assure com- 
munity support, through active citizen par- 
ticipation, on desirable Program goals and 
necessary private or public courses of 
action. 


@e Enhance the value of his property and his 
pride of ownership, 


e Create the kind of living and working condi- 
tions for him, his family, and for his 
neighbors that are appropriate to their 
needs, 


e Assure him of full value for his tax dollar, 


® Increase his opportunities to better his 
housing conditions, 


® Give him a means of voicing his views on 


programs for community development, 


@e Create pride inneighborhood and community, 


@ Create the kind of environment in which 
children can grow and develop as responsible 
citizens of the community and the Nation. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A WORKABLE PROGRAM 


THE SEVEN ELEMENTS THAT GO TO 
make up a Workable Program represent 
nothing more than the use of tested and 
accepted principles of good municipal man- 
agement, 


While there are seven elements, none of 
them stands alone, They are interrelated-- 
they are developed together and they move 
forward together as the Program progresses, 


I, CODES AND ORDINANCES 


._ If not already adopted, adequate codes and 
ordinances that provide sound standards for 
the construction and for the use and occupancy 
of dwelling units must be put into effect within 
one year after original Workable Program 
certification. Model codes developed and kept 
up to date by recognized national organizations 
are preferred, but local codes are acceptable 
provided they set comparable standards and 
do not contain restrictive provisions that 
unduly increase housing costs. 


The basic codes are-- 


.. Building 
.- Plumbing 
»-- Blectrical 

... Housing 


Code compliance must follow the adoption of 
the basic codes, and a systematic Housing 
Code compliance program by neighborhoods 
or otherwise must be under way within one 
year after the Housing Code is adopted. 


Provision must be made for-- 


e@e Coordinating the work of those responsible 
for the various codes, 


@ Keeping the codes up to date by a regular 
review, 


@ Reporting on enforcement and compliance 
accomplishments. 


IIL COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY PLAN 


This provides a means for the community, 
working through its planning agency, assisted 
by technical experts, to make an assessment 
of its physical resources and to develop a plan 
and a program for providing the kind of en- 
vironment needed for improvement, growth 
and development, The basic planning decisions 
are incorporated in-- 


@ A lard use plan 
@ A major thoroughfare plan 


@ A community facilities plan. 


These decisions are put into effect through-- 
@ A zoning ordinance 
® Subdivision regulations 


@ A capital improvements program, 


Plans are wasted unless-- 
@ They are used for the purposes intended, 


@ They are kept current and responsive to 
changing conditions. 


No community 15 anisland unto itself. Growth 
and development--and slums and blight--are no 
respecters of jurisdictional lines, Judicious 
planning must encompass anentire area having 
related problems and related physical re- 
sources, It serves best when it covers anentire 
region, Every community should consider this 
in its planning and should join neighbor juris- 
dictions in setting up county, area and regional 
planning programs as needed, 


The Congress has recognized this need, for, 
in addition to the urban planning assistance 
grants through State agencies tocities with less 
than 50,000 population, ithas provided grants to 
encourage metropolitan area, regional and even 
statewide planning programs, 


The Federal Urban Planning Assistance Pro- 
gram (the ''701'' program), administered by the 
Urban Renewal Administration, may beusedto 
help meet specific requirements of a commu- 
nity's Workable Program, including prepara- 
tion of the comprehensive community plan. 


III NEIGHBORHOOD ANALYSES 


This is an extension of the planning process 
to each neighborhood--an examination of its 
problems, its physical resources, environ- 
mental conditions--and decisions concerning 
what part each neighborhood should play inthe 
total community program and a schedule for 
doing whatever needs to be done so that it can 


play its proper role, It involves-- 


ss Oeuey 

... Planning 

... Programming 
-«- Action. 


The analyses should cover not only resi- 
dential areas but commercial and industrial 
areas as well, 


Neighborhood Analyses should not be con- 
cerned only with the protection of good areas 
and rehabilitation and clearance where needed. 
Attention should be given also to needed com- 
munity facilities and services, and to the 
elimination of blighting influences such as 
heavy traffic and non-conforming land uses. 


The Community Renewal Program of the 
Urban Renewal Administration provides ac- 
ceptable neighborhood analyses, Under this 
Program grants are available to pay up totwo- 
thirds of the cost of assembling information 
covering the full scope of community improve- 
ment actions required to meet local needs. It 
permits the community to prepare a long-range 
program for meeting those needs, balancing 
them against the public and private resources 
that will be available for that purpose. Neigh- 
borhood analyses 21so may be prepared under 
the 701 Urnan Planning Assistance Program. 


IV. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Under normal circumstances a local gov- 
ernment provides the services the people need 
or ask for. Under its Workable Program the 
community sets for itself goals which require 
the coordinated and positive use of almost all 
of its administrative resources to achieve 
those goals. So it checks its existing organi- 
zation and makes the adjustments needed for 
effective action, at the same time assuring 
that-- 


@ Responsibility for program coordination is 
fixed, 


e Provision is made for adequate personnel 
for planning, code enforcement and other 
needed service and operating functions. 


V. FINANCING 


The costs of the Workable Program need 
not be burdensome. Prudence must be exercised 
in planning and budgeting for the most effi- 
cient use of current personnel and public im- 
provements expenditures and for additional 
requirements for-- 


... Planning 
..- Code Compliance 
... Public Improvements. 
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It is also important that a long-range 
public improvements budget be prepared as 
a base for scheduling improvements needed to 
upgrade neighborhoods and to provide grant-in- 
aid credit for any urban renewal projects that 
may be undertaken, 


VI, HOUSING FOR DISPLACED FAMILIES 


As a community moves forward with its 
Workable Program, families will be displaced 
from the homes they occupy as a result of the 
elimination of slums, code enforcement, the 
construction of public improvements or other 
governmental actions. This places with the 
community a clear responsibility--and an 
opportunity--to use its public and private re- 
sources so that the displaced families are 
given a chance to secure decent housing ina 
suitable living environment, 


A community can best discharge this respon- 
sibility by developing and implementing an 
effective program for assisting such families 
to obtain standard housing within their means, 
This will require that it determine both the 
immediate and the long-range relocation needs 
before displacement occurs, and that it plan, 
organize and initiate projects and activities 
that will assure the availability of the neces- 
sary housing resources, Such projects and 
activities should include establishment of a 
housing referral service; the participation by 
builders, lenders, real estate firms and others 
in programs for the construction of relocation 
housing; the provision of special incentives by 
communities, where possible, to stimulate such 
participation; and the initiation of appropriate 
steps to obtain the use of Federal aids intended 
to facilitate construction, rehabilitation and 
financing of housing needed by displaced fami- 
lies, 


VII, CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


Citizen participation is the keystone of a 
community's Workable Program, It is the 
means by which citizens, through an officially 
designated citizens advisory committee, can 
contribute by-- 

@ Informing themselves of goals and progress, 


e Assisting in formulating programs and goals, 


@ Serving as the medium for bringing private 
resources into the Program, 


The citizens advisory committee must be 
community-wide and representative in scope. 
It can use subcommittees as its work force to 
deal with special problems such as-- 


..- Public Information 

»«+ Community Planning 

...- Neighborhood Improvement 

...- Codes-Adoption and Enforcement 
... Home Financing 

..»- Relocation Housing 

..- Housing for Minority Groups 


A subcommittee or special committee on 
minority group housing is required inany com- 
munity in which all housing resources, public 
and private, are not available on a basis of full 
equality to minority group families. The pur- 
pose of this committee is to study and formulate 
a program of community action in this field. 
Minority groups should be represented on the 
citizens’ advisory committee as well as on the 
subcommittee or special committee. 


In order to do its job effectively, the ad- 
visory committee and its subcommittees or 
special committees should-- 


@ Have a definite work program, 
@ Meet ona regular schedule, 


@® Have staff assistance. 


PREPARATION OF THE PROGRAM 


OR ee 


Additional informational materials, including 
individual Program Guides on each of the seven 
Program elements, are available from HHFA 
Regional Offices. 


An Urban Renewal Service is alsoavailable, 
upon request to the appropriate HHFA Regional 
Office, to render technical assistance toacom- 


munity in the preparation and development of 
its Workable Program, 


A Workable Program for Community Im- 
provement submission and the Reports of 
Progress are prepared, under the direction of 
a local official designated by the executive head 
of the community, on forms that are available 
in the HHFA Regional Office. 


FACT SHEETS ON HHFA PROGRAMS 


The Workable Program for Community Improvement 


Urban Transportation 

HHFA Programs for Senior Citizen Housing 
The Urban Renewal Program 

The Urban Planning Assistance Program 

The Open-Space Land Program 


Accelerated Public Works Program 
Senior Citizen Housing Loan Program 
College Housing Loans 

Public Facility Loans 

Advances for Public Works Planning 


Public Housing 
The Public Housing Program for Senior Citizens 


Federal National Mortgage Association 
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URBAN RENEWAL IS THE TERM USED TO 
describe the diversified efforts by localities, 
with the assistance ofthe Federal Government, 
for the elimination and prevention of slums 
and blight, whether residential or nonresi- 
dential, and the removal of the factors that 
create slums and blighting conditions. In the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended, as well as 
in other legislation, Congress has enacted a 
number of provisions which include loans, 


grants, technical assistance, and special 


mortgage insurance in urban renewal areas. 
Taken together they represent a ''kit of tools'' 
making possible a partnership among local 
governments, private enterprise, citizens, and 
the Federal Government in mounting an offen- 
sive against slums and the causes of urban 
blight. 


Urban Renewal is a local program--locally 
conceived, planned, and executed. It is a con- 
certed effort by a community, through its 
public and private resources, to prevent and 
correct urban blight and decay and to set in 
motion long-range, planned redevelopment. 


| It has three main elements: 


(1) Slum prevention through neighborhood 
conservation and code enforcement 

(2) Rehabilitation of structures and conser- 
vation of neighborhoods 

(3) Clearance and redevelopment of struc- 
tures and neighborhoods. 


Urban renewal projects are planned and 
carried out by a local public agency, which, 
depending on State law, may be a separate 
public agency, a local housing authority, or a 
department of a city government. 


Federal assistance is available to help the 
community carry out its plans when local re- 
sources alone are not adequate to do the job. 
To qualify for Federal assistance to an urban 


» 
. 
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TERM FEDERAL COMMITMENT. ‘’ 


renewal project, a community must adopt, and 
have certified by the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, a Work- 
able Program for Community Improvement, 
in which it commits itself to the attainment of 
certain objectives. 


Through the requirement of a Workable 
Program for Community Improvement, urban 
renewal projects are tied to a broad and 
systematic effort to eliminate blight and pre- 
vent its recurrence through (1) codes and 
ordinances, (2) a comprehensive community 
plan, (3) neighborhood analyses, (4) adminis- 
trative organization, (5) financing the pro- 
gram, (6) housing for displaced families, and 
(7) citizen participation. 


HOW THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
HELPS 


Federal assistance is available to help a 
community carry out the related major phases 
of a comprehensive urban renewal program. 
These aids include: 


@Grant assistance for the preparation of 
full-range renewal programs on a com- 
munity-wide basis, including the identifi- 
cation of needs, estimates of financial, 
rehousing and other resources, and de- 
velopment of tentative schedules. 
@Financial aid in planning and carrying out 
urban renewal projects involving the re- 
building or conservation of blighted and 
deteriorating urban areas. This assistance 
is provided for specific projects and for 
planning general neighborhood areas to be 
renewed over a period of years. 
eGrant assistance for comprehensive plan- 
ning either in metropolitan or other urban 
areas or in smaller communities for which 
comprehensive planning aids are usually 
inadequate. 


‘*T> DEVELOP AN EFFECTIVE LONG «RANGE 
PROGRAM TO ARREST AND REMOVE BLIGHT AND 
REVITALIZE OUR CITIES, LOCAL COMMUN!.- 

TIES MUST BE ABLE TO COUNT ON ADEQuaTE 
AND CONTINUING SUPPORT THROUGH A LONG. 


President John F. Kennedy 
HOUSING MESSAGE, 1961 
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@®Grant assistance for demonstrations of 
urban renewal techniques and for acquisi- 
tion of land for permanent open-space uses. 

@Special FHA financing aids for new or re- 
habilitated housing in the redevelopment of 
urban renewal project areas. 

@Special FHA financial aids and public hous- 


ing assistance to provide low-cost private 
or public housing for families displaced by 
urban renewal or other public activities. 


The following sections give in summary the 
main facts about these various kinds of Fed- 
eral assistance. 


URBAN RENEWAL PROJECTS 


AN URBAN RENEWAL PROJECT MAY 
INVOLVE: 


@Acquiring and clearing a slum or blighted 
area--either residential or nonresidential-- 
and disposing of the land for redevelopment 
in accordance with planned uses, 

@Rehabilitation of structures in such an area 
by property owners, accompanied by im- 
provement of community facilities by the 
local government, resulting in conservation 
of the area. 

@Any combination of the above. 


EXECUTION OF URBAN RENEWAL 
PROJECTS 


Project execution activities may include 
land acquisition, temporary operation of ac- 
quired property, relocation of site occupants, 
demolition work, installation of project im- 
provements, rehabilitation and conservation 
activities, and land disposition activities. 


FINANCING URBAN RENEWAL 
PROJECTS | 


An urban renewal project is financed by an 
arrangement between the local public agency 
and the Federal Government which calls for 
local contributions, Federal advances and 
loans, and ultimately a Federal capital grant. 


The locality's contribution may take the 
form of cash or non-cash grants-in-aid, such 
as donations of land, demolition and removal 
work, project improvements, certain expendi- 
tures by colleges, universities, and hospitals, 
or public facilities, 


Net project cost, or loss, for purposes of 
determining the amount of the Federal grant, 
is the total of expenditures for project exe- 
cution activities plus the value of local non- 
cash grants-in-aid, less the proceeds from 
land disposition, 


Capital Grants. 


An urban renewal capital grant covers the 
Federal share of net project cost. The per- 
centage of a capital grant varies, depending 
on size of the community and other factors: 


@For any municipality having a population 
of 50,000 or less (or 150,000 or less for a 
municipality in a redevelopment area desig- 


nated as such under Section 5(a) of the Area 
Redevelopment Act), the Federal contribu- 
tion is three-fourths of net project cost. 

@ For any other municipality, the Federal 
contribution is two-thirds of net project 
cost. In these communities, the Federal 
share may be three-fourths if the locality 
elects to exclude from project cost all 
local administrative, survey, and planning 
expenses. | 


Advances and Loans. 


Federal advances and loans may be made 
to finance project planning and provide work- 
ing capital for execution activities. 


@ Planning Advances, Funds may be advanced 
to finance surveys and planning workneces- 
sary before actual operations of the project. 

@ Temporary Loans. These Federal loans are 
used by the community as working capital 
in acquiring land and structures in the 
project area, clearing the site, preparing 
the area for redevelopment or conservation, 
and all other execution activities. The con- 
tract with the Federal Government may be 
used by the local public agency to secure 
private financing at lower interest rates 
than the Federal rate. 

@Other Financing. Federal capital grant 
progress payments, local cash grants-in- 
aid, and land disposition proceeds may be 
used to provide temporary financing as 
project execution progresses, 


RELOCATION ASSISTANCE 


The local public agency is required to offer 
families displaced from an urban renewal 
project area decent, safe, and sanitary housing 
at prices and rents within their means, (See 
Housing Assistance Programs below for re- 
location housing aids.) 


Relocation Grants. 


Grants are made available to communities 
to reimburse site residents and businesses 
displaced from an urban renewal area for 
their moving expenses and direct losses of 
property. Payments to families and individuals 
may not exceed $200 for moving costs and 
property loss. For businesses, the payment 
may not exceed $3,000 for moving expenses and 


. 


loss of property; however, where actual moving 
expenses alone, incurred on or after October 
2, 1962, are greater than $3,000, the maximum 
relocation payment to a business concern may 
not exceed the total of the actual moving ex- 
penses or $25,000, whichever is less, and no 
payment may be made for loss of property. 


Small Business Loans. 


The Small Business Administration is au- 
thorized to make loans of up to 20 years to 
assist a small business concern in reestab- 
lishing its business, if the concern has 
suffered substantial economic injury as a 
result of its displacement by an urban renewal 
project, a Federal highway construction pro- 
gram, or any other construction conducted or 
financed by the Federal Government. 


PLANNING FOR URBAN RENEWAL 
PROJECTS 


There are two types of planning which a 
community may undertake with Federal assist- 
ance in preparation for urban renewal activ- 
ities--general neighborhood renewal planning 
and specific project planning. 


General Neighborhood Renewal Planning. 


This type of planning is undertaken when 
an area to be renewed is of such size that 
renewal activities may have to be spread over 
a period of up to ten years, and planning for 
the entire area is desirable in advance of 
planning and carrying out specific projects. 
The costs of such general neighborhood plan- 
ning can be met by Federal advances repay- 
able out of funds that become available for 
execution of the renewal projects. 


Specific Project Planning. 


Planning in relation to a particular project 
is concerned with such matters as eligibility 
and feasibility, boundaries of the renewal 
area, proposed new land uses, and prepara- 
tions for relocation, land acquisition, rehabili- 
tation and conservation, site clearance and 
improvement, land disposition, and other nec- 
essary operations. The expenses of such plan- 
ning may be defrayed through Federal planning 
advances that are repayable from funds that 
become available when the project is under- 


taken. 


COMMUNITY RENEWAL PROGRAMS 


FEDERAL GRANTS ARE AVAILABLE TO 
pay up totwo-thirds of the cost incurredin pre- 
paring a Community Renewal Program cover- 
ing the full range of urban renewal action 
required to meet local needs. This permits a 
community to approach its problems of blight 
on acitywide, rather than ona piecemeal, basis, 
All the deteriorated and deteriorating areas 
of the city can be identified and classified as 
to the relative urgency and degree of urban 
renewdl action needed. The locality's re- 


sources ‘or taking urban renewal action--for 
financing, relocating displaced families, uti- 
lizing cleared land, and meeting other program 
requirements--can be established. Then the 
community can lay out a long-range program 
for urban renewal including provision of re- 
lated public improvements, with its total 
needs balanced against total resources, It 
can establish and maintain feasible priorities 
and schedules for the various types of activ- 
ities required to carry out its program, 


OTHER URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAMS 


URBAN PLANNING ASSISTANCE (including 
Comprehensive Transportation Planning). 


The Urban Planning Assistance Program ~ 


encourages and assists comprehensive plan- 
ning for entire urban areas having common 
or related urban development problems to 
help prevent the spread of urban blight and 
to accelerate sound planning for the orderly 
growth and development of our urban areas. 


Sometimes called the ''701 Program" be- 
cause it is authorized by Section 701 of the 
Housing Act of 1954, as amended, the program 
makes possible Federal grants to supplement 
State and local funds for the purpose of fi- 
nancing timely, comprehensive planning. The 


planning includes, but is not limited to, 
comprehensive land use planning to guide 
residential, commercial, and industrial ex- 
pansion, and planning the general location of 
transportation and other facilities, such as 
schools, sewer, water, andrecreational facili- 
ties, for the area's growing requirements. 


The 701 Program recognizes the integral 
relationship of the planning of coordinated 
mass transportation systems to comprehen- 
sive planning for the development and renewal 
of entire urban areas, In the preparation of a 
comprehensive plan and related surveys and 
studies for an urban area, the general loca- 
tion, character, and extent of routes and 
terminals are eligible activities. 


In general, for cities, other municipalities, 
and counties with a population of less than 
50,000, as well as for groups of adjacent 
communities with a total population below 
that amount, Federal grants are made to the 
appropriate State planning agency. For this 
planning assistance, the localities apply to 
their State agency. 


For metropolitan areas and urban regions 
with central city or urban concentration of 
50,000 or more, Federal grants may be made 
either to a State planning agency or to an offi- 
cial metropolitan or regional planning agency 
authorized to perform planning in the area. 
Applications may be made directly to the 
HHFA Regional Office or to the State agency. 


Grants also are available for State and 
interstate comprehensive planning and for plan- 
ning in disaster areas, in areas experiencing 
the impact of a Federal installation, and in 
certain areas designated as redevelopment 
areas under the Area Redevelopment Act, 


The Federal share can be as much as two- 
thirds of the total cost of any urban planning 
project. However, for localities situated in 
redevelopment areas designated as suchunder 
Section 5(a) of the Area Redevelopment Act, 
grants may amount to as much as three- 
fourths of the project cost, Local or State 
sources must provide the balance in allcases. 


OPEN-SPACE LAND 


A program of Federal grants is authorized 
to assist local public bodies in the acquisition 


of land to be used as permanent open space. 
Grants may not normally exceed 20 percent 
of the total cost of acquiring title to, or other 
interests in, the land, However, such grants 
may be up to 30 percent of the cost to agen- 
cies exercising, or participating in exercising, 
open space responsibilities for all or a sub- 
stantial part of a metropolitan area or urban 
region, 


DEMONSTRATION GRANT PROGRAM 


Grants up to two-thirds of the total cost of 
demonstration projects are available to public 
bodies. A demonstration project may include 
the development and testing of new or im- 
proved techniques or methods of blight pre- 
vention and elimination, together with an 
analysis and report of those activities. Re- 
ports of completed demonstration projects 
are published to help guide renewal programs 
in other cities. 


URBAN RENEWAL SERVICE 


URA provides an Urban Renewal Service, 
which makes available technical and other 
professional assistance to communities in the 
preparation and development of their renewal 
plans and programs. Included in the Service 
are the publication and dissemination of tech- 
nical and advisory materials for the informa- 
tion and guidance of local public agencies 
and others concerned with urban renewal. 


HOUSING ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


FINANCING OF NEW HOUSING AND THE 
rehabilitation of existing structures must come 
primarily from private investment, Redevelop- 
ment or conservation of slum and blighted 
areas, as well as other public improvements, 
often displaces families, many of whom do not 
have the means to obtain adequate housing in 
the normal private market. The law requires 
that there be provided decent, safe, and sani- 
tary dwellings available to families displaced 
from urban renewal areas, at rents or prices 
within their means. While some displaced 
families may be rehoused in low-rent public 
housing, the bulk of the rehousing resources 


will be privately owned. Another large area of 
housing need is accommodations for low and 


moderate income families generally. The 
housing assistance programs of HHFA and its 
constituents are designed to meet both these 
needs in the following manner: 


PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Preference for admission to new or exist- 
ing low-rent public housing is provided by law 
for families of low income displaced by urban 
renewal or other governmental action. The 
Public Housing Administration can contract 
to make development loans and pay annual sub- 
sidies for public housing projects, upon appli- 
cation of a local housing authority, and with 
the approval and cooperation of the local | 
government. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Congress has provided more liberal FHA 
mortgage insurance to assist in the elimina- 
tion of slums and urban blight; the rehabilita- 
tion and conservation of existing properties 
and neighborhoods; and the provision of new 
and rehabilitated sales and rental housing 


both for families displaced by urban renewal 
or other governmental action and families of 
low and moderate income. These provisions 
are incorporated in two Sections of the National 
Housing Act, Sections 220 and 221. 


Section 220 provides special mortgage insur- 
ance assistance jn urban renewal areas which 
have been certified to FHA by the HHFA Ad- 
ministrator. It may be used to assist in fi- 
nancing the rehabilitation of existing salvable 
housing, through the refinancing of an existing 
mortgage, plus the cost of home improvements. 
It may also be used to assist in financing new 
sales or rental housing, on single or multi- 
family structures, in certified areas. 


Section 220(h) provides specifically for 
FHA-insured home improvement loans on 
properties in urban renewal project areas. 
These loans may be as low as $1,000 and may 
not exceed $10,000 per dwelling unit, at not 
more than 6 percent interest, Term of maturity 
may be up to 20 years or three-fourths of the 
remaining economic life of the property, 
whichever is less. These insured loans are 
reviewed and processed in FHA Field Offices 
on a relatively simplified basis. 


Section 221 authorizes FHA to insure mort- 
gages on new or rehabilitated housing for sale 
or rent to families displaced from urban re- 
newal areas or by other governmental action 
causing displacement, such asthe construction 
of schools, highways, or other public improve- 
ments. Mortgage insurance is available for 
‘new homes, and for the purchase and repair 
of existing homes, containing from one to four 
units. Downpayments are $200 per dwelling 
unit for displaced families, which may include 
legal fees and other items contained inclosing 
costs. 


Section 221 also provides liberal terms for 
the purchase of new or existing houses and 


the repair of housing by any low or moderate 
income family. 


Under Section 221 (d)(3), a below-market, 


or low-interest rate, rental housing program 
for displaced families and other low and 
moderate income families is provided. The 
mortgage financing for a new or rehabilitated 
rental housing project can bear an interest 
rate below the market rate and FHA can insure 
the mortgage with reduced insurance premiums 
or no premiums, Such mortgages are available 
in communities having a Workable Program 
for Community Improvement, certified by the 
HHFA Administrator, and may be obtained by 
non-profit corporations, limited dividend 
corporations, and cooperatives. Public agen- 
cies that are not rec.viving financial assistance 
for public housing exclusively are alsoeligible. 


Other FHA programs have proven useful in 
connection with urban renewal, They are 
Section 213 for the financing of management 
type cooperative housing and Section 231, 
which provides special terms for housing for 
the elderly. Section 203 (k), enacted in 1961, 
provides home improvement loans, inamounts 
from $2,500 to $10,000 per dwelling unit, at 
an interest rate not more than 6 percent, for 
the improvement of homes outside of urban 
renewal project areas. These loans may be 
for terms of up to 20 years or three-fourths of 
the remaining economic life of the property, 
whichever is less, and do not require the re- 
financing of existing mortgages on property. 


FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


Under its special assistance programs, 
FNMA is authorized to support FHA Section 
220 and certain types of Section 221 housing, 
including all housing for eligible displaced 
families, by purchasing or making advance 
commitments to purchase such mortgages. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


DISASTER AREAS 


Special Federal assistance is available for 
disaster areas. An area that is in need of re- 
development or rehabilitation as a result of 
a catastrophe which the President has declared 
to be a major disaster may be extended urban 
renewal assistance without regard to certain 
laws and regulations governing regular urban 
renewal projects. Special provision for such 
areas is also made under the Urban Planning 
Assistance Program, discussed above. 


REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


Special Federal assistance inurban planning 
is available for areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment that have been desig- 
nated as redevelopment areas bytheSecretary 
of Commerce under Section 5(a) of the Area 
Redevelopment Act, and special urban renewal 
assistance is available toareas certified under 
Sections 5(a) or 5(b) of that Act, as discussed 
above. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND 
HOSPITALS 


Special benefits are available to an urban 
renewal project which is located near the 
principal buildings or a major branch of an 
educational institution or hospital. These 
projects are not subject to certain require- 


ments governing regular urban renewal 
projects. Furthermore, expenditures by eli- 
gible donors for land acquisition, demolition, 
and relocation may be credited to the required 
local share of the cost of these projects. This 
reduces the amount of other local grants-in- 
aid which the locality would have to provide 
for its urban renewal program. 


URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION 


THE URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION, 
one of the constituents of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, supervises the pro- 
gram of Federal assistance to localities for 
urban renewal. While its functions are head- 
quartered in Washington, the chief point of 
contact between the Urban Renewal Adminis - 
tration and a city wishing to participate in the 
program is one of the seven Regional Offices 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


All applications for certifications, loans, 
and grants are filed with a Regional Office. 
After review and analysis they are trans- 
mitted, with recommendations, to Washington 
for final action. , 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


All initial inquiries and dealings with the 
Federal Government on urban renewal should 
be directed to the Regional Director of Urban 


REGION I: 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK, 
(MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, VERMONT, MASSACHUSETTS, 
CONNECTICUT, RHODE ISLAND, NEW YORK) 


REGION II: 1004 WIiDENER BUILDING, CHESTNUT AND 
JUNIPER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 
(PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, MARYLAND, DELAWARE, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WEST VIRGINIA, VIRGINIA) 


REGION III: 645 PEACHTREE - SEVENTH BUILDING, 
ATLANTA 23, GEORGIA (KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, NORTH 
CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA) 


REGION IV: 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS (MICHIGAN, OHIO, 


Each Regional Office maintains an Urban 
Renewal branch headed by a Regional Director 
of Urban Renewal and a staff of field repre- 
sentatives who provide consultation and guid- 
ance to public officials in developing local 
programs. Specialists provide the assistance 
communities require for the various techni- 
cal phases of their programs. 


They include: 


Real Estate Finance 
Intergroup Relations Relocation and Re- 
Planning and Engineer - housing 
ing Legal 
RehabilitationandCon- Codes and Code 
servation Administration 


Renewal at the appropriate Regional Office 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
listed below. 


INDIANA, ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, !OWA, MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, NEBRASKA) 


REGION V: FEDERAL CENTER, 300 WEST VICKERY 


BOULEVARD, FORT WORTH 4, TEXAS (KANSAS, MISSOURI, 


ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA, OKLAHOMA, TEXAS, COLORADO, 
NEW MEXICO) 


REGION VI: 989 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 
CALIFORNIA, (WASHINGTON, OREGON, CALIFORNIA, 
IDAHO, NEVADA, ARIZONA, UTAH, MONTANA, WYOMING, 
ALASKA, HAWAII, GUAM) 


REGION VII: 
9093, 4TH FLOOR GARRATON BLDG., SANTURCE 17, 
PUERTO RICO (PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS) 


1608 PONCE DE LEON AVENUE, P.O. BOX 


FACT SHEETS ON HHFA PROGRAMS 


The Workable Program for Community Improvement 


Urban Transportation 
HHFA Programs for Senior Citizen Housing 


The Urban Renewal Program 
The Urban Planning Assistance Program 
The Open-Space Land Program 


Accelerated Public Works Program 
Senior Citizen Housing Loan Program 
College Housing Loans 

Public Facility Loans 

Advances for Public Works Planning 


Public Housing 
The Public Housing Program for Senior Citizens 


Federal National Mortgage Association 


GPO 864.048 


Publications 


OF THE 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Washington, D. C. 20410 
ROBERT C. WEAVER, ADMINISTRATOR 


Office of the Administrator 

Federal Housing Administration 

Public Housing Administration 

Federal National Mortgage Association 
Community Facilities Administration 
Urban Renewal Administration 


Revised September 1963 


ORDERING GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Publications offered for sale may be purchased from the -- 


Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Checks or money orders should be made payable to the Superintendent of 
Documents and mailed to him at the above address. 


DO NOT send payment to the Housing and Home Finance Agency, as this will 
only delay shipment of publications. 


Free Government publications are available directly from the issuing agencies, 


provided distribution stocks are still on hand. 


"A SPECIAL LIST OF HOUSING RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS" 


Between 1948 and 1954, the Housing and Home Finance Agency carried 
Out a general housing research program which resulted in the publication of a 
number of technical reports. This program was terminated in 1954, and HHFA 
no longer conducts such research or issues such reports, nor does it have the 
staff to answer specialized technical queries. 


Many of the reports which came out of this research program are now 
out of print. However, for a complete listing of those still available for pur- 
chase from the Superintendent of Documents (see above), write to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D.C., 20410, and ask for "A Special 
List of Housing Research Publications." 
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(Sixteenth) Annual Report (covering calendar year 1962) of the Housing and — 
Home Finance Agency -- Office of the Administrator, Federal 
Housing Administration, Public Housing Administration, Federal 
National Mortgage Association, Community Facilities Admin- 
istration, and Urban Renewal Administration. 1963. * $2.25. 


Note: Annual Reports of the HHFA become available during the 
year following the year covered in the report. For example, the 
Seventeenth Annual Report, covering activities during calendar 
1963 will become available during the latter part of 1964.) 


Capital Funds for Housing in the United States. 1960. * 40¢. 


Children and Youth in an Urban Environment -- A Background Statement. 
March 1959. Free. 


Declaration of National Housing Policy. (Set forth by the Congress in the 
Housing Act of 1949.) Free. | 


HHFA Aids to Communities in Area Redevelopment. Revised August 1962. * 20¢. 


HHFA Career Opportunities Series: 
Careers in Housing and Urban Affairs. Revised 1961. Free. 
Career Opportunities for Auditors. Revised 1960. Free. 
Career Opportunities for Community Planners. 1961. Free. 
Career Opportunities for Engineers. Revised 1960. Free. 
Career Opportunities for Field Representatives. Revised 1960. Free. 
Career Opportunities for Finance Analysts. Revised 1960. Free. 
Career Opportunities for Secretaries and Typists. Revised 1960. Free. 
The Housing Intern Program. Revised 1960. Free. 


* For sale by G. P. O. (See ordering instructions inside front cover.) 


Housing and Home Finance Agency -- What It Is, What It Does. Revised 
June 1962. Free. 


Housing Definitions -- As They Relate to Programs of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. January 1959. * 30¢. . 


Housing and Planning References. (Prepared by the HHFA Library, this bi- 
monthly bibliography is a selected list of publications and an index ‘ 
of articles concerning housing and urban development.) Free. { 


Housing Statistics. (Compiled from Government and other sources, this | 
monthly publication provides current statistical information on 
housing production and costs, home financing, and community 


development programs.) Free. 
How to Make and Use Local Hou sing Surveys. 1954. Free. 


Low-Income Housing Demonstration Program. (An HHFA Program Guide.) 
March 1963. Free. 


Potential Housing Demand of Non-White Population in Selected Metropolitan 
Areas. (A study of 1950-1960 Census data.) April 1963. Free. 


Program Guide on the Mass Transportation Demonstration Grant Program. 
(A guide for communities interested in the new program established 
by the Housing Act of 1961.) Revised December 1962. Free. 


Program Guide on the Mass Transportation Loan Program. (A guide for com- 
munities interested in the new program established by the Housing 
Act of 1961.) Revised December 1962. Free. 


Publications of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. Revised 1963. Free. 


Questions and Answers on Equal Opportunity in Housing. (Eight-page leaflet 
explaining application of Executive Order No. 11063 barring dis- 
crimination in Federal or federally assisted housing.) April 1963. * 5¢. 


Recommendations on Government Housing Policies and Programs -- A Report 
of the President's Advisory Committee on Housing Policies and 
Programs. 1983. * $1.00. 
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60 Books on Housing and Community Planning. (A selected bibliography 
prepared by the HHFA Library as guide to introductory and ori- 
entation readings for anyone interested in housing and 
community planning.) February 1963. Free. 


Urban Affairs and Housing -- The Coordinated Programs of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. Revised September 1962. * 25¢. 


Urban Studies and Housing Research Program for Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 
1962. (An HHFA Progress Report.) March 1962. Free. 


Urban Transportation. (A fact sheet of general information about the Federal 
aids available to localities on problems of urban mass transporta- 
tion.) May 1962. Free. 


Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Program -- What It Is, How It Works. 
Revised May 1963. *5¢ ($2.50 per 100 copies). 


Women's Congress on Housing. (Report of the Congress held in Washington, | 
D.C., April 23-25, 1956.) October 1956. * 60¢. 


Workable Program for Community Improvement. (Fact sheet of general 
information.) February 1962. Free. 


Workable Program for Community Improvement. (Supersedes earlier publica- 
tion, "How Localities Can Develop a Workable Program for Urban 
Renewal," on basic requirements a locality must meet.) 

Revised February 1962. * 40¢. 


Workable Program for Community Improvement -- Program Guide Series -- 


Program Guide 1: Codes and Ordinances. 1962. Free. 
Program Guide 2: Comprehensive Community Plan. 1962. Free. 
Program Guide 3: Neighborhood Analysés. 1962. Free. 
Program Guide 4: Administrative Organization. 1962. Free. 
_ Program Guide 5: Financing. 1962. Free. 


Program Guide 6: Housing for Displaced Families. 1962. Free. 
Program Guide 7: Citizen Participation. 1962. Free. 
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(Includes certain items also listed under CFA, FHA, FNMA, and PHA.) 


FHA Mortgage Insurance on Housing for the Elderly. (Fact sheet of general 
information about the rental housing program authorized by 
Section 231 of the National Housing Act.) (FHA 247.) 


Revised March 1963. Free. 


HHFA Programs for Senior Citizen Housing. (Fact sheet of general informa- 
tion) Revised March 1963. Free. 


Housing for the Aged; A Reading List for Architects. (Prepared by the 
HHFA Library primarily to assist the architect, this annotated 


bibliography is useful also to others interested in meeting 
housing needs of senior citizens.) 1963. Free. 


Housing for the Elderly -- Architect's Check List. February 1962. Free. 
Management of Housing for Senior Citizens. September 1961. * 20¢. 


Minimum Property Standards for Nursing Homes. . (FHA 334.) Revised 
1962. * 30¢. 


Nursing-Home Mortgage Insurance. (FHA 696.) Revised February 1962. 
* 15¢. 


115,000 Senior Citizens -- The Story of What Public Housing Has Done. 
and Is Doing for Them. Revised 1961. * 15¢. 


Public Housing Program for Senior Citizens. (Fact sheet of general 
information.) February 1963. Free. 


Senior Citizens and How They Live. (An analysis of the 1960 Census data.) 


Part I: The National Scene. July 1962. Free. 


Senior Citizens Housing Loan Program. (Fact sheet of general information 
about the program of direct Federal loans to finance housing 
for elderly persons of moderate income.) Revised April 1963. 


Free. 


Senior Citizens Housing Loan Program -- Information for Applicants. 
July 1962. Free. 
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FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


A Comparison of FHA Home Improvement Programs. (Fact. sheet of general 
information to assist in relating the appropriate type of FHA- 
insured loan for home improvement and rehabilitation; discusses 
FHA-insured loan program under Title I,. under Section 203(b), and 
under Section 203(k) of the National Housing Act.) (FHA 770.) 
November 1962. Free. 


Amortization and Insurance Premium Tables for Home Improvement and 
Rehabilitation Loans to be Used under the National Housing Act. 


(FHA 2008.) 13961. * 45¢. 


Amortization and Insurance Premium Tables for Home Mortgages and Loans 
to be Insured under the National Housing Act. (FHA 2025.) 


July 1961. *70¢. 
(Twenty-ninth) Annual Report of the Federal Housing Administration. 
(A separately-bound reprint of Part III of the Sixteenth Annual 


Report of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, covering FHA 
activities during calendar year 1962.) 1963. * $1.00. 


Dealers' and Contractors' Guide for Property Improvement Loans. (FH 30A.) * 
Revised June 1962. *10¢. 


Digest of Insurable Loans. (FHA 2575.) Revised January 1963. * 10¢. 


Estimating Ability to Pay for a Home. (A guide to FHA mortgage credit 
analysis.) (FHA 201.) Revised May 1962. Free. 


FHA and the Home-Buying Serviceman. (FHA 895.) Revised April 1962. * 10¢. 


FHA Appraised Values and Maximum Mortgage Amounts for One-, Two-, and 
Three-Family Residences. (FHA 426.) Revised July 1961. Free. 


FHA Cooperative Housing Program - Management Type. (FHA 3250.) 
Revised October 1960. * 15¢. 
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FHA Experience with Mortgage Foreclosure and Property Acquisitions (of 
single-family homes). (FHA554.) 1963. * 50¢. 


FHA Experimental Housing Program. (Fact sheet of general information | 
about the program authorized by Section 233 of the National 


Housing Act.) (FHA 246.) April 1962. Free. 
FHA Field Offices Directory. (FHA 147.) March 1963. Free. 


FHA Financing for Home Purchases and Home Improvements. (A guide to 
financing costs and home-buying ability.) (FHA 428.) 
Revised November 1962. * 10¢. 


FHA Forbearance Provisions. (Fact sheet of general information concerning 
the steps that may be taken to prevent foreclosure of FHA-insured 
mortgages if the home owner encounters unforeseen financial 
hardship.) (FHA 467.) Revised October 1962. Free. 


FHA Home Mortgage Insurance. (Fact sheet of general information for the 
home buyer.) (FHA 208.) Revised January 1963. * 5¢. 


FHA Home Owner's Guide. (FHA 100.) Revised July 1962. * 15¢. 


FHA Intern Program for Appraisers, Architectural Examiners, Loan Assistants 
and Housing Market Analysts. (FHA 423.) Revised March 1963. 


Free. 


FHA Low Cost Housing for Small Towns and Outlying Areas. (Fact sheet 
of general information about the mortgage insurance program 
authorized by Section 203(i) of the National Housing Act.) 
(FHA 492.) Revised March 1963. Free. 


FHA Mortgage Insurance for Rental and Cooperative Housing for Families of 
| Low and Moderate Income. (Fact sheet of general information 
about the below-market interest rate program authorized by 
Section 221(d)(3) of the National Housing Act.) (FHA 221.) 


Revised August 1963. Free. 


FHA Mortgage Insurance for Urban Renewal. (Fact sheet of general information 
about the mortgage insurance program authorized by Section 220 of 
the National Housing Act for the construction or rehabilitation of 
housing in urban renewal areas.) (FHA 528.) March 1963. Free. 
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FHA Mortgage Insurance on Condominiums. (Fact sheet of general informa- 
tion about the program authorized by Section 234 of the National 
Housing Act to provide for FHA insurance on individually owned 
units in multifamily structures.) (FHA 491.) Revised March 
1963. Free. 


FHA Mortgage Insurance on Housing for the Elderly. (Fact sheet of general 
information about the rental housing program authorized by Sec- 
tion 231 of the National Housing Act.) (FHA 247.) Revised 
March 1963. Free. 


FHA Mortgage Insurance on Low-Cost Homes. (Fact sheet of general 
information about the program authorized by Section 221(d) (2) 
of the National Housing Act.) (FHA 219.) Revised November 
1962. Free. 


FHA Story in Summary, 1934 - 1959. (FHA 375.) * 20¢. 


FHA Underwriting Handbook (Volume VII, Book 1, FHA Manual). (FHA 2049.) 
Revised 1959. * $3.50. 


FHA's New Home Improvement Programs. (A booklet of general information 
about the home improvement and rehabilitation programs author- 
ized by Section 203(k) and Section 220(h) of the National Housing 
Act.) (FHA 206.) Revised December 1962. * 15¢. 


FHA's Rental Housing Program -- What It Is, How It Works. (FHA 415.) 
Revised April 1963. * 10¢. 


How FHA Helps Improve Home-Building Techniques. (FHA 191.) Revised 
1959. * 10¢. 


How to Do Business with the FHA. . . A Message to Builder. (FHA 232.) 
Revised June 1963. Free. 


Materials, Products and Special Construction Methods . . . used in FHA 
Insured Properties. (A guide for manufacturers, suppliers, 
architects, engineers and builders.) (FHA521.) March 1963. 


Free. 


Improving Your Property with Title I Insured Loans. (Fact sheet of general 
information.) (FHA 313.) January 1963. * 5¢. 
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Minimum Design Standards for Community Sewerage Systems. (FHA 720.) 
Revised July 1963. Free. 


Minimum Property Requirements for Properties of Three or More Living Units. 
(FHA 160.) Revised 1961. * 70¢. 


Minimum Property Standards for Low Cost Housing. (FHA 18.) June 1963. *25¢. 


Minimum Property Standards for Mobile Home Courts. (FHA 2424.) Revised 
August 1962. * 30¢. 


Minimum Property Standards for Nursing Homes. (FHA 334.) July 1963. * 30¢. 


Minimum Property Standards for One and Two Living Units. (FHA 300.) 
Revised 1960. * $2.00. 


Minimum Property Standards for Swimming Pools. (FHA 550.) September 
1962. Free. 


Minimum Property Standards for Urban Renewal Rehabilitation. (FHA 950.) 
May 1963. Free. 


-Mortgagees' Handbook (FHA Manual, Volume X, Imprint 25). * $1.75. 
Nursing-Home Mortgage Insurance. (FHA 696.) Revised June 1963. * 15¢. 
Publications of the Federal Housing Administration. (FHA 235.) Free. 
Septic Tank Systems for Low Cost Homes. (FHA556.) 1963. Free. 


Summary Statement on Cooperative Housing. (FHA 3239.) Revised September 
1961. Free. 


Technical Studies by the Federal Housing Administration. (Of interest to 
| industry, Government agencies, educational institutions, and 

various research organizations in the housing field, this list is 
designed to help avoid duplication of effort and to stimulate tech- 
nical studies by others; lists studies under FHA contract or con- 
sideration, as well as those of potential interest to the agency, 
and includes the source and cost -- if any -- of completed studies 
and reports.) (FHA470.) Revised August 1963. Free. 


Uniform System of Accounts for Multifamily and Group Housing Projects. 
(FHA 2230.) Revised 1955. Free. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Accelerated Career Growth in Public Housing -- Through the Housing Trainee 
Program of the Public Housing Administration. 1962. Free. 


(Sixteenth) Annual Report of the Public Housing Administration. (A separ- 
ately bound reprint of excerpts from the Sixteenth Annual Report 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, covering PHA activities 
during calendar year 1962.) 1963. Free. 


Bibliography on Greenbelt Towns. Revised 1956. Free. 


Fuel Consumption Data for 235 Low-Rent Housing Projects Heated by Central 
or Group Heating Plants. (Analysis for 19 years, 1938 - 1957.) 
Free. 


Housing for the Elderly -- Architect's Check List. February 1962. Free. 
How to Paint a Room Step by Step. 1962. * 5¢. 


Income Limits. (Prepared by a joint committee of the PHA and the National 
Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, this 
publication is intended for the use of local housing authorities 
in establishing maximum family income limitations for admission 
to or continued occupancy of low-rent public housing.) 

Revised September 1961. Free. 


Low-Rent Public Housing -- What and Why. Revised 1961. * 5¢. 
Management of Housing for Senior Citizens. September 1961. * 20¢. 


115,000 Senior Citizens -- The Story of What Public Housing Has Done 
and Is Doing for Them. Revised 1961. * 15¢. 


1,000,000 Children -- Their Lives in and the Services Furnished Them in 
Cooperation with the Low-Rent Public Housing Program. 
October 1962. * 20¢. 


Public Housing. (Fact sheet of general information.) Revised February 
1962. Free. 
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Public Housing Program for Senior Citizens. (Fact sheet of general 
information.) February 1963. Free. 


Selected Aspects of Administration of Publicly Owned Housing (in) Great 
Britain, Netherlands, and Sweden, 1961. * 70¢. 


Trends toward Open Occupancy -- in Low-Rent Housing Programs of the 
PHA. (Issued annually.) Free. 


FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


Background and History of the Federal National Mortgage Association. 
Revised October 1961. Free. 


Federal National Mortgage Association. (Fact sheet on the program activities 
of "Fannie Mae.") May 1963. Free. 


Financing the Secondary Market Operations (of) FNMA. 1962. Free. 


FNMA Information Circular Regarding the Activities of the Association. 
Revised January 1962. Free. 


FNMA -- Its Career Advantages and You. 1960. Free. 


FNMA Secondary Market Operations Portfolio. (Mortgages available for 
purchase.) Revised December 1962. Free. 


FNMA Special Assistance Program (for) Urban Renewal Housing Mortgages. 
Revised January 1962. Free. 


Report and Financial Statement of the Secondary Market Operations. 
(Quarterly.) Free. 


Secondary Market Operations Pamphlet. Revised January 1962. Free. 
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COMMUNITY FACILITIES ADMINISTRATION 


Accelerated Public Works Program. (Fact sheet of general information about 
the program for increasing employment through Federal grants for 
public facilities in areas of substantial unemployment.) 
September 1962. Free. 


Accelerated Public Works Program. (CFA Program Guide No. 1.) 1963. 
Free. 


Advances for Public Works Planning. (Fact sheet of general information.) 
Revised November 1962. Free. 


College Housing Loans. (Fact sheet of general information.) Revised 
September 1962. Free. 


College Housing Program. Information for Applicants. August 1962. Free. 
Community Facilities Administration. (A booklet which provides basic 


information about and outlines eligibility requirements for college 
housing loans, advances for public works planning, public 


facility loans, and senior citizens housing loans.) 1962. * 20¢. 


Public Facility Loans. (Fact sheet of general information.) Revised 
February 1962. Free. 


Senior Citizens Housing Loan Program. (Fact sheet of general information 
about the program of Federal loans to finance housing for 
elderly persons of moderate income.) Revised April 1963. Free. 


Senior Citizens Housing Loan Program -- Information for Applicants. 
July 1962. Free. | 
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URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION 


CRP GUIDE NO, 1: Using Computer Graphics in Community Renewal. 
The first in a series of technical publications designed to explore 
various aspects of Community Renewal Programs. Intended pri- 
marily for use by professional urban planners and computer 


programmers. January 1963. * $1.50. 


Historic Preservation through Urban Renewal. (28-page illustrated booklet 
describing rehabilitation of historic structures and sites through 
urban renewal program operations; 14 case histories.) 


January 1963. * 35¢. 


Land in Urban Renewal Project Areas Available for Private Redevelopment. 
(Information about urban renewal project land which is or soon will 
be available from local public agencies; addresses of these agencies 
are included. Issued at half-year intervals, this publication is 
available on a free subscription basis to prospective redevelopers, 
builders, mortgage bankers, national organizations, and others 
interested in redevelopment of available urban renewal land.) 


May 1963. Free. 


Open-Space Land Program Guide -- Policies and Requirements for Federal 
Open-Space Assistance under Title VII of the Housing Act of 1961. 


1962. Free. 


Preserving Urban Open Space. (Illustrated booklet on why, planning, action 
possibilities, and new approaches to open space preservation, 
including local, State, and Federal regulations and aids.) 
February 1963. * 20¢. 


Relocation from Urban Renewal Project Areas through December 1961. Free. 
Suggested Land Subdivision Regulations. Revised 1962. * 50¢. 


TECHNICAL GUIDES (Intended primarily for professional, technical, and 
administrative staffs at all levels of government, consultants, 
and others actively engaged in the urban renewal process, these 
technical guides contain advice and recommended procedures for 
carrying out local urban renewal programs.) 


* For sale by G. P. O. (See ordering instructions inside front cover.) 
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URA Technical Guide No. 1: Selecting Consultants for Project 
Planning. Revised April 1961. *15¢, 


No. 2: Questions and Answers on Relocation FPYROMES: 
September 1960. * 15 ¢, 


No. 3. Selecting Areas for Conservation. September 1960. * 15 ¢. 
No. 4: Implementing Conservation. October 1960. * 10¢. 


No. 5: Family Surveys in Conservation Areas. November 
1960. * 15 ¢. 


No. 6: Residential Property Conservation Standards. 
March 1961. * 15 ¢. 


No. 7:3 Residential Property Surveys in Conservation Areas. 
March 1961. * 20 ¢. 


No. 8: Neighborhood Organization in Conservation Areas. 
March 1961. * 10¢. 


No. 9: Determining Local Relocation Standards. August 1961. 
* IG Gq. 


No. 10: Cost Estimates for Project Improvements and Site 
Preparation. May 1962. * 10 ¢. 


No. 11: Using Census Data for Urban Renewal Purposes. 
Revised August 1962. * 10 ¢. 


No. 12: Demolition and Clearance Practices. October 1962. * 10 ¢. 


No. 13: Condition of Housing Units by Size of Place. May 1963. 
*.15 ¢, 


Open-Space Land Program. (Fact sheet of general information.) August 


1962. Free. 

20 Questions and Answers on Urban Renewal. (Twelve-page pamphlet 
provides non-technical answers to questions most often asked 
about basic aspects of urban renewal activities.) February 


1963. * 15 ¢. 
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Urban Planning Assistance Program. (Fact sheet of general information. ) 
| Revised February 1962. Free. 


Urban Renewal Program. (Fact sheet of general information.) Revised 
November 1962. Free. (Also available in Spanish.) 


Urban Planning Assistance Program Project Directory. (This quarterly publi- 
cation lists all cities, towns, regions, and other areas for which 
planning assistance has been approved under the "701 Program, " 
and includes basic information about Federal grant amounts.) Free. 


BULLETINS (Informational and experience reports designed for both pro- 
fessionals and non-professionals concerned with or involved in 


the urban renewal process.) 


No. l: Oakland (California) Mobilizes for Urban Renewal. 
September 1960. * 35¢. 


No. 2: Home Improvement... . Lessons from Experience. 
October 1960. * 25¢. 


No. 3: Cleveland's Neighborhood Improvement Program. 
June 1961. * 20¢. 


Urban Renewal Demonstration Grant Program Project Directory. (Issued at 
irregular intervals, this publication states the purpose of the 
program, explains who may participate, describes procedures 
for submitting proposals, and lists criteria by which proposals 
are evaluated. It includes brief descriptions of each demonstra- 
tion undertaken, and tells where the reports on completed 
demonstrations may be obtained and the cost, if any.) Free. 


Urban Renewal Directory. (This quarterly publication lists all Federally- 
assisted local urban renewal undertakings, including location, 


type, approval dates, and the kind and amount of Federal 
financial assistance.) Free. 


Urban Renewal Notes. (A bi-monthly digest pointing to good techniques and 
unusual local approaches and successes, and including capsule- 
form information on URA program developments and publications; 
serves as a fact and idea exchange for both technicians and 


novices in the urban renewal field.) Free. 
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Urban Renewal Project Characteristics. (This semi-annual publication 
presents both individual details and over-all summaries of social 
and economic aspects of urban renewal project areas, including 
original and proposed land uses, Federal-local financing, etc.; 
covers projects which have reached an advanced state of planning 
or for which a Federal loan-grant contract has been authorized.) 
Free. 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS -- FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 


Basic Statutes, Public Regulations, and Formal Orders of the Administrator. 


(Includes laws and Executive Orders which authorize the HHFA 
programs, including mortgage insurance, secondary market 
operations, slum clearance and urban renewal, public housing, 
college housing loans, direct loans for housing the elderly, loans 
and grants for mass transportation, grants for open-space land 
conservation, public facility loans, and advances for public works 
planning.) 1955. * This loose-leaf publication is available 
on a subscription basis from the Superintendent of Documents 

at a cost of $21 each for domestic addressees ($5 additional for 
foreign mailing). The subscription price will cover the original 
1955 issuance and all revisions since then and until an in- 
definite future date. 


(Summaries of principal housing legislation from 1954 through 1959 are 


available free from HHFA upon request; please specify year. 
No summaries are available for 1960 and 1962, since housing 
legislation during those particular years consisted primarily of 
extending or liberalizing existing programs and no additional 
comprehensive housing legislation was enacted.) 


(Summary of the Housing Act of 1961. * 15¢) 


Equal Opportunity in Housing. (President’s Executive Order 11063, signed 


November 20, 1962.) * 10¢. 
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Federal Law(s) in regard to -- 


Assistance to Mass Transportation. (Excerpts from Housing 
Act of 1949, Housing Act of 1954, Housing Amendments of 
1955, as amended through June 30, 1961.) 1961. Free. 


College Housing Loans. (Excerpts from Housing Act of 1950, 
as amended through June 30, 1961.) 1961. Free. 


Direct Loans -- Housing for the Elderly. (Excerpts from 
Housing Act of 1959, as amended through September 28, 1962.) 


Free. 


Low Rent Public Housing. (The Housing Act of 1937 and 
related laws, as amended through June 30, 1961.) 1961. Free. 


Open Space Land. (Excerpts from Housing Act of 1961 .) Free. 


Public Facility Loans and Grants, (and) Advances for Reserve 

of Plannad Public Works. (Excerpts from Housing Amendments 
of 1955, Housing Act of 1954, Area Redevelopment Act, Public 
Works Acceleration Act, as amended through October 15, 1962.) 


Free. 


Secondary Market for Housing Mortgages. (Federal National 
Mortgage Association Charter Act and related laws, as 
amended through June 30, 1961.) Free. 


Urban Planning Grants. (Excerpts from Housing Act of 1954, 
as amended through June 30,1961.) 1961. Free. 


Urban Renewal. (Excerpts from Housing Act of 1949 and 
related laws, as amended through June 30, 1961.) 
1961. * 50 ¢. 


Federal National Mortgage Association Charter Act. (Title III of the 
National Housing Act, as amended, and provisions of other 
laws pertaining to FNMA, including all amendments through 
June 30, 1961.) 1961. Free. 
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National Housing Act, as Amended, and Provisions of Other Laws Pertain- 
ing to the Federal Housing Administration. (This loose-leaf 
compilation contains only those titles of the National Housing 
Act which directly affect the authority and functions of the 
Federal Housing Commissioner.) (FHA 107.) * $2.25. 


Planning Laws. (A comparative digest of state statutes for community, 
county, region, and state planning through December 1957.) 
Issued June 1958. * 70¢. 


Provisions of Housing Codes in Various American Cities. 1956. * 75¢. 


Regulations and Instructions on Equal Opportunity in Housing Issued by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency under the President's 
Executive Order No. 11063, as of January 7, 1963. Free. 


Report of the Coordinating Committee for a National Plumbing Code. 
(Issued jointly by the U.S. Department of Commerce and the 
U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency.) 1951. * 60¢. 


State Enabling Legislation (for) Urban Redevelopment and Urban Renewal. 
(List of citations to statutes, constitutional provisions, and 
court decisions.) Revised June 1962. Free. 


State Statutes, and Local Ordinances and Resolutions Prohibiting Discrim- 
ination in Housing and Urban Renewal Operations. Revised 
December 1961. * 40¢. 


Statutes Providing for State Planning. (Preliminary Digest of Statewide 
Planning Powers and Functions of State Planning Agencies with 
citations to the State Laws.) March 1963. Free. 


Suggested Land Subdivision Regulations. Revised 1962. * 50¢. 


Urban Renewal Manual. (Prescribes the Federal policies, procedures, and 
requirements applicable to local public agencies carrying out 
slum clearance and urban renewal projects under Title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended.) 1960. * This Loose-leaf 
publication is available on a subscription basis from the Super- 
intendent of Documents at a cost of $20 each for domestic 
addressees ($5 additional for foreign mailing). The subscription 
price will cover the original 1960 issuance and all revisions 
since then and until an indefinite future date. 
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REGIONAL OFFICES HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY = 


Region I: 346 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 10013 
(Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 


Rhode Island, Vermont) 


Region II: 1004 Widener Bldg., Chestnut & Juniper Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. 
(Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


Virginia, West Virginia) 


Region III; 645 Peachtree-Seventh Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 30323. 
(Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Tennessee) 


Region IV: 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., 60601. 
(Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin) 


Region V: Federal Center, 300 West Vickery Blvd., Fort Worth, Tex., 76104. 
(Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, 


Oklahoma, Texas) 


Region VI: 3rd Floor, 989 Market St., San Francisco, Calif., 94103. 
(Arizona, California, Guam, Hawaii, Nevada, Southern Idaho, 


Utah, Wyoming) Py 


Area Office: 909 First Ave., Seattle, Wash., 98104. 
(Alaska, Montana, Northern Idaho, Oregon, Washington) | | 


Region VII: 1608 Ponce de Leon Ave., P.O. Box 9093, 4th Floor Garraton Bldg., 


Santurce, Puerto Rico, 00908. 
(Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
CITY PLANNING COMMISSION 


PARK 


ST. NICHOLAS 
AREA 


URBAN RENEWAL DESIGNATION 


DECEMBER 10, 1963 


Calendar No. 6 
CITY PLANNING COMMISSION 


Designation pursuant to Section 504, Article 15, of the General Municipal Law of the 
State of New York (Urban Renewal Law), of the area bounded by West 145th 
Street, 7th Avenue, West 131st Street, 8th Avenue, West 130th Street and its pro- 
longation, St. Nicholas Terrace, West 140th Street and Amsterdam Avenue (St. 
Nicholas Park Area). 


(CP-18075) December 10, 1963. 


In June 1962, the City Planning Commission announced the City’s 1962-1963 Urban 
Renewal Study Program. A primary consideration guiding this program was an emphasis 
on conservation and rehabilitation as part of the City’s overall urban renewal activities. 
In line with this policy, five areas having rehabilitation potential were studied. Each of the 
areas selected had distinct problems, but each also typified conditions found on a wide- 
spread basis in the City. 

The studies which followed constituted the largest and most systematic rehabilitation 
study ever undertaken in the City. It was carried out as a fundamental part of the com- 
munity renewal program, which is supported by a special Federal grant. The study re- 
sulted in the publication of a rehabilitation report by the City Planning Commission on 
August 14, 1963. This report outlined recommendations for a broad rehabilitation program 
and also included predesignation statements on each of the five areas, including the St. 
Nicholas Park Area. 

Pursuant to this report, public hearings were held on September 23 and 24, '1963 on re- 
commendations involving the five areas—St. Nicholas Park being heard on September 
23—to determine the desirability of making an urban renewal designation and related 
Master Plan modification in each case. 

Before application can be made for Federal funds to assist in the preparation of more 
detailed plans and subsequent renewal action, it is necessary to designate the area as an 
area appropriate for urban renewal pursuant to Section 504, Article 15, of the General 
Municipal Law of the State of New York. Such designation is the subject of this report. 

The Commission also proposed to adopt pursuant to section 197 of the New York 
City Charter, a modification.of the Master Plan containing areas suitable for development 
and redevelopment, relating to the same area. This matter is the subject of a separate 


report (CP-18076, dated December 10, 1963). ) 


IT. General Considerations : 

During the course of the Pec hearings on September 23-24, 1963, some 160 
speakers appeared before the mission. A large majority spoke in favor of the 
rehabilitation program. However, many of those who s ed the program raised the 
same questions and asked for the same assurances as did those who opposed it. It is 
evident that the policies stated or implicit in the Commission’s rehabilitation report need 
to be restated clearly and explicitly so that there can be no possibility of misunderstanding. 

Rehabilitation, as proposed, means the substantial improvement of existing structures 
in deteriorating areas for the benefit of people who are now living in these areas. It is 
not a panacea nor is it a substitute for clearance and redevelopment pearene. If anything, 
the City must expand its efforts to replace its worst housing and slums through enlarged 
low- and middle-income housing programs. 

But even with expanded programs, it is physically and financially impossible to 
replace all of the slum and deteriorating housing in this City oe in a reasonably 
short period of time. Moreover, many of the older areas of the City will face an 
accelerating downward spiral of housing deterioration unless present trends can be halted 
and reversed. The rehabilitation program is a key element of a program to accomplish 


this. 

In some cases, as in Cooper Square, rehabilitation is linked with substantial clearance 
and redevelopment actions, and in almost all rehabilitation areas there will be the need 
for minimum spot clearance. However, even the older areas selected primarily for 
rehabilitation are in better condition than comparable sections of the di . For this 
reason, the Planning Commission believes they do not warrant clearance and redevelop- 
ment. These are areas in which the housing stock is basically sound, even though it 
may be run-down. These are areas suitable for a major effort to upgrade housing for 
the benefit of the people now living there, who could not otherwise be provided with 
decent low- and middle-income housing accommodations. 

At the public hearings, while massive support was voiced for a rehabilitation program, 
there was a broad undercurrent of apprehension that it might be used as a wedge for 
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the bulldozers. We wish to make clear that we will meet the problems of clearance and 
redevelopment head-on where necessary, not by subterfuge. Except for such minimum 
spot clearance as may be necessary to achieve the goals of the rehabilitation program, 
we will not approve the conversion of areas designated for rehabilitation into mass 
clearance and redevelopment projects. The areas selected for rehabilitation are areas 
which are basically sound and which it is our policy to preserve and strengthen. If for 
any reason full-scale rehabilitation proves impractical in any of these areas, we would 
sooner drop the project than see it converted to a clearance project. 

Similarly, the underlying purpose of the rehabilitation program would be defeated 
if it Padted in excessive rents which would cause the mass dislocation of families from 
their homes. This will not be permitted to happen. 

These basic policies have been thoroughly discussed and fully accepted by the 
Housing Executive Committee which represents all of the City’s planning and housing 
agencies which have the responsibility for helping to plan and carry out this program. 

The Planning Commission, through its rehabilitation study, found that a large-scale 
rehabilitation program could be made feasible within the framework of the City’s 
policy. It did not conclude that it would be easy or simply to do so, but it found that 
the cost of making real and substantial improvements to the vast majority of buildings 
in the areas selected would not be so great as to make rehabilitation economically out 
of the question. 

The method used in the study to test the feasibility of rehabilitation was to estimate 
the cost of rehabilitation, determine how these costs would be reflected in rent increases, 
and compare these estimated new rentals to the incomes of the present residents. 

All of the cost estimates and their effect upon rentals as reported in the study were 
based on existing mortgaging, financing, and technological conditions and current govern- 
mental assistance programs. Since a basic aspect of the projected rehabilitation program 
is the development of new tools and techniques to minimize the impact of rehabilitation 
costs and their consequent impact on rentals—the hypothetical rentals should be accepted 
only for statistical comparisons and not be confused with program objectives. These 
rental “increases” do not represent either Commission proposals or expectations of rents 
resulting from an improved rehabilitation program. 

The question of rent-income ratios can only be resolved upon investigation of indi- 
vidual family needs and resources. The ‘Commission has made it clear that each building 
and each family presents special problems in rehabilitation and that no one formula or 
standard should be substituted in advance of the more detailed study phase. 

The Rent and Rehabilitation Administrator in discussing the question of rents at 
the public hearing also stressed that tenants would not be expected to pay for deferred 
maintenance in establishing a rental scale. The institution of an immediate action program 
prior to full-scale rehabilitation, would provide added assurance that most conditions 
threatening the health and safety of tenants could be handled through code enforcement. 
However, the Commission also recognizes that certain maintenance problems stem from 
more fundamental defects which can only be remedied through a rehabilitation program. 
Accordingly, code enforcement must be carefully related to the long-term rehabilitation 
goals to insure against “patchwork” improvements that hide more serious defects. 

The Commission reiterates its belief that to be successful a large-scale rehabilitation 

program must be rooted in private or cooperative ownership. The management of a re- 
habilitation program will require decentralized decision making best achieved by private 
Owners or non-profit companies with such public supervision and assistance as is necessary 
to achieve the program objectives. We believe that private owners can provide decent 
housing, make a reasonable profit, and not exploit tenants. This is evidenced in many 
thousands of housing units throughout the City—and there is every reason to believe 
it re take place in the many other thousands of units now in a state of deterioration or 
negiect. 
It should also be clear that a rehabilitation program is not designed to solve — nor 
could it — all the problems of poverty that exist in many sections of the City and that 
are found to a degree in all of the areas proposed for this program. There are many 
families now living in these areas whose incomes are so low that they cannot afford the 
rents they are presently paying for deteriorating housing. Certainly that is no reason for 
maintaining their housing conditions as they are. | 

These families obviously require special assistance if their need for decent shelter 
is to be met. In general, to help meet the needs of the vast majority of families, con- 
struction costs must be reduced through mass production techniques and realistic 
standards for essential rehabilitation so that rents may be minimal. Financing costs 
should be reduced not only through existing mortgage insurance programs, but through 
new FHA, State and ‘City programs as well. Special programs should be explored, in- 
cluding rent subsidies where needed, new rehabilitation programs by the New York City 
Housing Authority as well as cooperative rehabilitation activities. 
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Almost all proponents of the rehabilitation program have emphasized the need for 
rapid action to start upgrading areas prior to the development of the detailed plans for 
Federally-aided rehabilitation. 

The Commission agrees that speed: and continuity are essential to achieve the long- 
term improvements that are sought. This policy has been discussed and agreed to among 
the members of the Housing Executive Committee, and the Planning Commission is 
prepared to accept a recommendation to amend the existing Capital Budget to provide the 
Housing and Redevelopment Board with funds to cover immediate action needs in 
areas designated for rehabilitation. 

The interim rehabilitation program will be carefully geared to the longer-range re- 
habilitation activity. The ‘City will set up offices in each of the rehabilitation areas, with 
competent experts and consultants on hand to help tenants and property owners in all 
aspects of neighborhood improvement short of Federal aid. The area offices will serve 
as information and referral centers, will help coordinate code enforcement, health, safety, 
sanitation, and welfare activities, and perform other services in conjunction with local 
citizen groups with an eye toward the full rehabilitation of the neighborhood. 

The City’s housing and planning officials are actively preparing the necessary adminis- 
trative and legislative changes to implement the rehabilitation program as smoothly and 
expeditiously as possible. The administration of this program requires coordination of 
the operations and services of various governmental and private agencies. While this 
report seeks to define the goals and principles of the rehabilitation program, the details 
of program administration and implementation will be worked out by the operating 
agencies guided by broad City policy on these matters. 

Suggestions have also been made that pilot programs be carried out in advance of 
area-wide rehabilitation. We believe selected pilot actions can be useful provided that they 
are undertaken as a coordinated part of the program as a whole. This was one of the 
recommendations included in the Commission’s rehabilitation report. 

The most vigorous opposition to the rehabilitation program came from opposite poles 
—real estate groups who declared that rent control prevents owners from properly main- 
taining their properties, and militant tenant groups who contended that the full cost of 
improvements should be sustained by the landlord or wholly by public funds with no in- 
creased costs passed on to the tenants. 

While the pros and cons of rent control were very much in focus during the public 
hearings, the Commission does not believe that this is a matter which should be—or 
could be—resolved in an urban renewal designation report. However, in regard to the 
contention that rent control is primarily responsible for poor building maintenance and 
deterioration, we believe it is relevant to note that even in cities without rent control, 
deterioration and blight still persist as a major problem—and it is to this problem that we 
must address ourselves. | 

There is little question that a rehabilitation program, as advanced by the Commission, 
would require some form of controls over rentals. “If,” as the Rent Administrator de- 
clared, “rent control did not already exist, its invention would be inevitable if the re- 
furbished dwellings are to continue to be available to their present low and moderate 
income tenants.” 

The Commission has also made clear its belief that proper incentives must be pro- 
vided in this program to attract private investment of capital and private risk in prop- 
erty improvement. Landlord and tenant both have a very real stake in rehabilitation. 
And, it cannot be implemented as a workable program if rehabilitation is to be conceived 
and administered with either landlords or tenants viewed as heroes or villains. 

Obviously there is no simple course to follow to insure maximum equity to land- 
lord and tenant within the framework of the rehabilitation program. Those charged with 
the responsibility for meeting the renewal and housing problems of this City fully 
recognize the difficulties inherent in this program. The large-scale rehabilitation pro- 
gram was not proposed lightly. The Planning Commission and the Mayor’s Housing 
— Committee carefully considered its implications, its advantages and its diffi- 
culties. 

In our judgment, the needs of the people of our City for improved housing are so 
great, and the potential of a rehabilitation program to help meet these needs so high, that 
we would be remiss in our responsibilities if we failed to meet this challenge squarely, 
and with all the resources we can muster. | 


III. Description of the Area 

The St. Nicholas Park Area, a section of Central Harlem which derives its name 
from the large park in the southwest part of the area, is bounded generally by West 
145th Street, 7th Avenue, West 13lst Street, 8th Avenue, West 130th Street and its 
prolongation, St. Nicholas Terrace, West ‘140th ‘Street, and Amsterdam Avenue. 
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The area encompasses 42 blocks with a population of some 32,000 persons. It is 
a part of the larger Harlem community and all but a few hundred residents are Negroes. 
Density is extremely high, varying from 400 to 900 persons or 190 to 340 housing units 
per acre. Deteriorating old-law tenements built in the 1880’s and 1890’s make up the 
bulk of the area’s housing. These are located mainly along 7th, 8th, and Amsterdam 
Avenues, and along some blocks between 7th and 8th Avenues. ‘The area also contains 
a number of new-law tenements in fair to good condition situated generally in the 
northern section of the neighborhood and along 7th Avenue. 

The conditions of all buildings were evaluated by an exterior survey supplemented 
by Census analysis. Interior surveys were made for a sample of buildings selected to 
represent a cross section of condition in the area. These surveys clearly indicated the 
need for a program to improve housing conditions. The exterior survey of approximately 
1,200 structures shows that only about 300 or 25 per cent were without obvious deficiencies. 
A large proportion, approximately 45 per cent of all structures, were classified “Fair.” 
These buildings while structurally sound showed some building deficiences resulting from 
neglect of maintenance. Over 350 buildings, or 30 per cent, of the buildings in this 
area were classified as “Poor” or “Bad” reflecting building deficiencies from long standing 
maintenance neglect or serious structural defects. 

In general the sample survey of interior condition showed that deficiencies were 
more extensive than the exterior surveys indicated. The Census, which generally under- 
states building deficiencies, shows that over 30 per cent of the housing units in the 
area are deteriorating or dilapidated. 

Throughout the neighborhood are numbers of substantial and once luxurious masonry 
dwellings. Among these are the houses designed by Stanford ‘White, built on four 
block firontages along West 138th and West 139th Streets between 7th and 8th Avenues. 
Built in the 1890’s they remain New York’s only example of town house design at a 
block scale and have been recommended for preservation by the Landmarks Commission. 

Ground floor retail establishments which vary greatly in condition are present 
throughout the community. A number of heavy commercial and industrial uses incompati- 
ble with a residential neighborhood are also evident, as well as a large cluster of 
automotive servicing establishments located on St. Nicholas Avenue north of West 
141st Street. 

A new elementary school is under construction in the Area (Public School 92 at 
7th Avenue and West 133d Street) and several other school projects have been proposed. 
Sites have been selected for a new elementary school (Public School 200) and a new 
Junior High School (Junior High School 10) just to the north of the area to be 
built on a platform over the IRT tracks at West 147th Street and 7th Avenue. 


IV. Citizen Participation 

As part of its study of the City’s residential areas, the community renewal staff 
met with many of the leaders of Central Harlem’s organizations and institutions beginning 
early in 1961. While there were different points of view expressed concerning local 
needs, and a diversity of opinions about possible actions, one common theme was 
vigorously and consistently expressed, that whatever proposals might be developed for 
any part of Central Harlem, local leadership wanted to have an important part in shaping 


The City Planning Commission in announcing the inclusion of the St. Nicholas Park 
Area as part of its 1962-1963 Urban Renewal Study Program noted that the proposal 
could serve as a significant starting point in coming to grips with some of the fundamental 
problems of Harlem. “Needless to say,” the Commission noted, “we will rely heavily 
upon the cooperation of local agencies and the residents of this area to help identify and 
deal with these problems.” 

Many of the leaders and institutional representatives who had taken an active part 
in Central Harlem’s community affairs were members of the Borough President’s 
District No. 10 Local Planning Board. With the assistance of Borough President 
Edward R. Dudley, arrangements were made in July, '1962, to discuss with the Local 
Planning Board the nature of the urban renewal study program and the part they might 
have in developing recommendations. After a number of preliminary discussions, the 
Local Planning (Board formed the St. Nicholas Park Renewal ‘Study Committee composed 
of members representing 18 local organizations and institutions. In order to broaden 
the base of participation, some members of this committee encouraged the organization 
of an additional group, with some membership outside the Local Planning Board, knowp 
as the St. Nicholas Park Housing and Planning Council. 

While continuing discussion took place with the St. Nicholas Park Renewal Study 
Committee, members of the Commission and its staff also took part in a number of 
the full Local Planning Board meetings as well as a number of special meetings in the 
community. One such meeting included almost 100 small home owners concerned with 
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the problems of the repair and renovation of their properties and of obtaining mortgage 


money. 
to become better informed about the needs and preferences of local residents, the 
St. Nicholas Park Housing and Planning Council raised local funds to conduct a 
neighborhood study. The study involved a large number of local residents who were 
provided with special training as interviewers. In all, about 100 interviewers called on 
575 households dispersed through the area. Detailed findings were published in July 1963 
in a report, “Basic Facts and Premises for Planning in The St. Nicholas Park Area.” 
. The findings of this study are consistent with the Planning Commission’s rehabilita- 
tion studies and will be important to the development of detailed plans for the area. 
Its findings highlighted the low income status of the population, its relatively low turnover 
rate, and its excessive proportion of unattached single women. The report also found 
that though the population evidenced a strong drive for self-improvement many of the 
residents do not feel such achievement is possible here unless immediate and substantial 
improvements are undertaken. 
With the publication of the Commission’s rehabilitation study in August 1963, 
a number of meetings were arranged through the Local Planning Board at which the 
tentative recommendations were considered. Two meetings were also held with block 
associations of home owners in the Convent Avenue section of the proposed area. 
Throughout the period of study there was a strong expression of feeling that the local 
leadership of community organizations and institutions should continue to share re- 
sponsibility with government in facing the community’s problems and in seeking solutions 


to them. 


V. Predesignation Proposals 

On August 14, 1963, the City Planning Commission published, as part of its overall 
report on rehabilitation, predesignation proposals upon which the public hearings were 
ased. 7 

The August 14 report dealt with general considerations of a broad rehabilitation 
program as well as specifics involving the five study areas. 


General Program Recommendations 

'The rehabilitation report found that a large-scale rehabilitation program in deteriorat- 
ing areas—with improvements priced to meet the needs of the families living in the 
areas—is both necessary and achievable as part of the City’s total urban r rogram. 

Since, in general, rehabilitation would result in increases in rentals, the Commission 
urged that realistic rehabilitation standards be instituted and new programs developed 
to insure that residents would not be priced out of their homes. It was further recognized 
that rehabilitation standards would have to take into account individual needs in specific 
areas, and that a single set of absolute building standards was impractical. 

The Commission warned that rehabilitation must not be considered a substitute for 
redevelopment and should not be used in relatively sound areas where less costly programs 
of City action would suffice. 

key recommendation of the report was that an immediate action program be 
instituted in the five areas as a follow-up to designation. In this way, the start of 
neighborhood improvement need not be delayed until detailed plans are developed and 
approved. The action program would provide as many aids as possible short of the use 
of Federally-aided tools. It would set up local information centers to give professional 
staff assistance to tenants and property owners, and to coordinate various City services 
and code enforcement activities geared to upgrading the neighborhood and the overall 
rehabilitation goals for the areas. 7 
: O out an effective large-scale neighborhood rehabilitation pr in the 
City of New York, the Commission recommended that existing tools must be improved 
and sharpened; new approaches and legislation must be sought at all levels of govern- 
ment; the active participation and cooperation of private citizens and institutions must 
be fostered; and that these efforts must get underway immediately. 

In summary the Commission recommendations included: 

1. The broadening of Federal mortgage insurance programs to accommodate 
the rehabilitation of large multi-family buildings, and the speed-up in the processing 
of applications for Federal renewal assistance. 

2. The development of a comprehensive rehabilitation program on the State 
level to complement ongoing State programs for the development of new housing. 

3. Intensification and coordination of the City’s tax abatement and loan 
programs with the expanded rehabilitation activities. Eligibility for these programs 
would also have to be broadened to permit them to be applicable for more varied 
types of building improvements. 

4. The use of public and quasi-public financial investment resources—such as 

the City pension fund and union pension funds—for needed rehabilitation capital. 
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5. The fullest participation of banks and lending institutions to insure that 
mortgage capital for rehabilitation will be available. Mortgage pools to meet the 
needs of specific areas and cooperative methods of processing and expediting mort- 
gage applications should be explored. oe La ees 

6. The development of a large-scale, specialized rehabilitation industry in New 
York devoted to the expanding rehabilitation needs of the City. Improvements in 
building rehabilitation technology—with consequent reductions in total rehabilitation 
costs—would also serve as an important factor in the creation of additional educa- 
tional and employment opportunities within the building and construction trades. 

7. Combined and concentrated efforts at all levels of government and by all 
private citizens and groups to lower the costs of rehabilitation, and to develop creative 
programs and new approaches to satisfy the housing needs of lower-income families 
and those with special housing difficulties—the aged, ethnic and racial minority 
groups, and other families who have difficulty securing decent housing in a whole- 
some environment. 


St. Nicholas Park Area Predesignation Proposals 

The predesignation report contained guidelines for rehabilitation in the five areas, 
and also included specific neighborhood proposals, common to all areas, which were 
considered of particular importance in a rehabilitation effort. 

Among these, the report stressed that school planning and development should be 
considered an integral part of any effort to rehabilitate a neighborhood. Similarly, the 
Commission recommended that every opportunity to be taken to provide more recreation 
space as part of the neighborhood’s rehabilitation. Special attention was called to the 
possibility of developing small sitting areas and “tot lots.” The Commission also affirmed 
the importance that cultural facilities can play in a community’s life and stated it 
would support the effort that the community is making in the St. Nicholas Park Area 
to provide such facilities. 

Calling attention to the declining commercial establishments and vacant or poorly- 
maintained stores interspersed in the five areas, the Commission recommended that 
special action be taken to insure that these activities and structures are improved or 
replaced, if necessary, as part of the renewal of the entire neighborhood. 

The use of limited clearance actions must accompany a rehabilitation program, the 
report stated, to remove those structures which cannot, because of construction or 
condition, remain in the area without adversely affecting the neighborhood. Land so 
cleared could be used for community facilities or new housing. The Commission pointed 
out that demolition may play a greater part in the rehabilitation program for the St. 
Nicholas Park Area than in some of the other areas studied, particularly where non- 
residential structures intrude into the neighborhood. 


VI. Public Hearing 

On August 14, 1963, Cal. No. 48, the City Planning Commission fixed September 
23, 1963, as the date for a public hearing on the designation of the St. Nicholas Park 
Area as appropriate for Urban Renewal and Cal. No. 47, on the related modification 
of the Master Plan of Sections Suitable for Development and Redevelopment. 

Hearings on both these matters were duly held on September 23, 1963, Cal. Nos. 1 
and 2, as part of a series of hearings on September 23 and 24, 1963, devoted to five 
areas throughout the City which were proposed for rehabilitation. 

Some 21 persons spoke in favor of the rehabilitation of the St. Nicholas Park Area. 
Several speakers addressed themselves to the matter of the City’s proposed rehabilitation 
plan in general. These included representatives of the Housing and Redevelopment 
Board, the Rent and Rehabilitation Administration, the City Commission on Human 
Rights, the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council, United Neighborhood Houses and 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. 

Among the proponents of renewal for the neighborhood were speakers for the 
Borough President’s District Planning Board No. 10, the St. Nicholas Park Housing 
and Planning Council and a number of home owner, tenant, and real estate groups, 
as well as representatives of civic, religious and welfare organizations. 

Five speakers opposed the proposal, including one non-resident and four represent- 
atives of tenants, real estate groups and property owners. These speakers expressed doubt 
as to the practicability of the proposed rehabilitation program and questioned the City’s 
ability to carry it out successfully. 

Certain general concerns were strongly expressed by both opponents and pro- 
ponents of the proposal. Many felt that implementation of the proposed rehabilitation 
techniques might result in higher rentals that would drive families out of the neigh- 
borhood and asked that special consideration be given to the generally low-income level 
of the area’s residents. 

Landlord and home owner groups, on the other hand, requested that the Rent 
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and Rehabilitation Agency permit increases in rent to enable owners to cover the costs 
of rehabilitation. Owners asked for assurance that mortgage funds to finance rehabilita- 
tion would be forthcoming and that enforcement of codes requiring costly improvements 
such as additional baths in converted buildings be deferred until such funds become 
available and renewal standards are defined. Speakers also pointed out the continuing 
need in the area for single-room occupancy facilities. 

Some of those favoring rehabilitation asked that certain aspects of the proposal be 
more clearly defined. They felt that the areas slated for clearance should be pinpointed and 
that the nature of the interim action program be detailed. They particularly asked that 
an interim program be designed to encourage the participation of residents in the 
activities of the responsible City agencies. It was also suggested that the area’s bound- 
aries be expanded to include a larger section of Harlem. 

Other speakers urged that provisions for the cultural and educational needs of the 
community be made an integral part of rehabilitation along with improved commercial 
facilities, and that new facilities be provided in St. Nicholas Park to permit greater 
utilization of the park as a recreation area. 

The representative of a block association in the northwestern section of the area 
expressed the fears of home owners that through the rehabilitation program good pro- 
perties might be condemned in order to enable the possible expansion of City College 
northward. : : 

Subsequent. to the public hearing the president of the City College of New York 
requested that the section bounded by the westerly boundary of St. Nicholas Park, 
West 141st Street, Convent Avenue and St. Nicholas Terrace be eliminated from the 
proposal as it contains a recently built engineering building. It was accordingly decided 
to eliminate this area from the proposal. 


VII. Consideration of Public Hearing Statements 


1. That the boundaries of St. Nicholas Park Area be extended so as to take in a 
greater portion of Harlem 

The area under consideration already covers a densely occupied expanse of 42 
blocks with a population of 32,000. Expansion of the area to include greater territory 
and population would greately lengthen the time necessary for preparing detailed plans 
for the area and delay implementation permitting the further advance of the blighting 
influences already evident in the community. A change in boundaries would also require 
an additional public hearing thus further adding to the delay in carrying out the pro- 
posed rehabilitation program. 

The Commission recognizes that Harlem has many :areas requiring study and assis- 
tance through City programs. By working in the St. Nicholas Park Area which contains 
a great many problems typical of Harlem in general, as well as many unique character- 
istics, the City will be able to develop tools and techniques to be applied elsewhere in 
the broader Harlem Community. 

2. That there is need for single-room occupancy facilities for single persons which 
should be recognized in any plan for the area 

At present, there are no public programs which make the provision of housing for 
single persons, other than the elderly, feasible at this time. However, we believe these 
programs are desirable and the problem of providing such housing accommodations is 
currently under study by the Department of City Planning’s Community Renewal Pro- 
gram. The Commission will keep the Housing and Redevelopment Board informed 
of the progress of its study in the interests of developing a workable program which 
will permit the construction of such housing in the St. Nicholas Park Area and elsewhere. 

3. That attention should also be paid to cultural, educational, and business needs of 
the community | SS 

The Commission is aware that these three aspects of community life must receive 
attention in any rehabilitation program. As pointed out in the summary of the pre- 
designation statement earlier in this report, the Commission recognizes the need to im- 
prove both commercial and educational facilities and to emphasize the role of school 
improvements in community development. 

The Commission also recognizes the strong desire of the St. Nicholas Park Com- 
munity for cultural expression. Reflecting this feeling, a very active committee supported 
by the Local Planning Board has taken steps to develop facilities for cultural activi- 
ties. The renewal program should encourage this interest wherever possible. Studies 
can be undertaken during the project planning stage to assist the community in site 
selection, as well as in exploring the possibilities of financial aid for such endeavors. 

4. That good residential structures in the northern section would be acquired to 
enable the possible extension of City College 

The portion of the St. Nicholas Park Area that is north of City College was not 
included with any thought of acquisition and redevelopment for college expansion. No 
such plan has ever been discussed with the Commission. The area in question contains 
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some of the better housing found in the general area. It was included specifically so that 
it could benefit from residential rehabilitation programs. 


VIII. Renewal Recommendations for the St. Nicholas Park Area 

The Commission favors a comprehensive program of rehabilitation for the St. 
Nicholas Park Area and the initiation of an immediate action program upon designation. 
A renewal program will give the City the means to develop techniques and procedures to 
improve existing residential structures and upgrade general neighborhood conditions here 
as well as in a larger portion of Central Harlem and other areas of the City which have 
similar problems. 

The leadership provided by the Borough President’s Local Planning Board, the St. 
Nicholas Park ‘Study Committee and the St. Nicholas Park Housing and Planning ‘Council 
will continue to be a valuable ingredient in the renewal program. The study sponsored by 
the St. Nicholas Park Planning and Housing Council reflects the extent and quality of 
the interest and involvement in renewal which the Commission believes will grow as the 
progress gets underway. 

With a program of rehabilitation made possible and feasible by the proposals as 
outlined earlier in this report and set forth in greater detail in the Commission’s report 
of August 14, 1963, the Commission makes the following recommendations in regard to 
the renewal of the St. Nicholas Park Area: 


1. Rehabilitation | 

The Commission recommends that a Federally-aided Titled I Urban Renewal Pro- 
gram of rehabilitation be undertaken in the St. Nicholas Park Area. 

The program should included all available Federal, State and City tools, architectural 
and financial counseling, coordination of municipal services, as well as new aids and 
methods which must be developed to meet the special problems and hardships that may 
be encountered during implementation of the program. 

Rehabilitation standards and the exact nature of renewal action to be undertaken will 
depended on detailed project planning which will define the specific neighborhood objectives. 

In addition to rehabilitation, renewal action would include the spot clearence of build- 
ings so structurally unsound that they do not themselves warrant rehabilitation, and the 
removal of uses inappropriate and harmful to the neighborhood. 

A broader use of clearence may also be required in sections which have sizeable con- 
centrations of structures that cannot be feasibly rehabilitated. Although the precise scope 
of clearance activities in the St. Nicholas Park Area cannot be determined until the proj- 
ect planning stage, when each building will be examined in detail, it is probable that some 
clearance may be necessary along frontages of 8th Avenue, particularly between 141st and 
145th Streets and the area to the west of 8th Avenue in this vicinity, including the heavy 
nonresidential uses between 142d and 143d Streets. 

The Commission has noted that a number of deteriorating commercial structures in 
the area exercise a blighting influence on the neighborhood. It is recommended that special 
action be taken to insure that these structures are improved or replaced if they cannot 
be rehabilitated and function suitably in a residential neighborhood, as part of the overall 
renewal effort. This action should include: 

* The conversion of excess retail space to other uses, such as housing or com- 
munity facilities where appropriate; 

* The development and enforcement of local standards for the rehabilitation and 
maintenance of commercial structures ; : 

* The provision of technical and professional rehabilitation advice; 

* The allocation of space for off-street parking; and 

* Cooperation with businessmen’s organizations to encourage commercial improve- 
ments. 

2. Recommendations for Immediate Action 

An interim action program should be initiated for the St. Nicholas Park Area im- 
mediately following its designation. As stressed elsewhere in this report and detailed in 
the predesignation report of August 14, such a program is a key to a successful rehabilita- 
tion effort and will play a vital role in bringing improvement to the area quickly. Through 
this program the City can respond to the momentum already developed by local residents 
for improving the area and work with them toward the upgrading of the neighborhood 
even while the detailed plans for broad renewal are being developed. 

It is recommended that all steps short of the use of Federally-aided tools be included. 


_ The interim program would provide a local renewal office to give general information, 
provide professional staff assistance to tenants and property owners, coordinate various 
City services and code-enforcement activities geared to the overall rehabilitation goals for 
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the area, promote citizen participation and take such other steps that are found desirable 
for neighborhood improvement. 


3. Community Facilities 


The Planning Commission recognizes that improved schools are a key element in a 
rehabilitation program. For many of the residents of St. Nicholas Park Area the quality 
of education available—in regard to curriculum and physical plant—is as important as the 
condition of their homes. 

The Commission recommends that special attention be given, during the detailed 
planning stage, to the educational requirements of the community and to the possible need 
for new school facilities, particularly if new housing is planned for the area. 

Another essential to an area’s rehabilitation is the provision of playgrounds and parks. 
Recreation facilities for residents of all ages are considered inadequate in the St. Nicholas 
Park Area. The Commission recommends that the provision of increased recreational 
space be made an integral part of the rehabilitation program and that the devolopment of 
specie sites for new recreational facilities be incorporated into the detailed planning for 
the area. 

The Commission also favors increased utilization of St. Nicholas Park through the 
development of new facilities. Funds for such improvments have been included in the 
Planning Commission’s proposed 1964-1965 Capital (Budget. 


Cultural facilities can also play an important role in a community’s life. In the St. 
Nicholas Park Area a very active committee, in conjunction with the Local Planning 
Board, is making an effort to obtain backing for such development. The Commission 
recommends that consideration be given during detailed planning to the possibility of 
aiding in site selection for facilities of this nature. The Commission further recommends 
that every attempt be made to explore sources of financial aid to these activities including 
the possibilities of tax exemption, as well as direct budgetary assistance. 


4. Procedural Considerations 
While the specific program for the St. Nicholas Park Area can only be developed 
during a period of detailed planning, the Commission recommends that the following 
procedures be recognized as integral parts of the renewal operation in both the interim 
program and the longer-range renewal action: 

a. Continued encouragement of local community participation to insure the 
fullest possible understanding by residents and private and public agencies, of the 
renewal problems involved; and to marshal the total energies of the community 
toward achieving sound and lasting results; 

b. Careful and close coordination of strengthened code enforcement and 
rehabilitation assistance to provide a rational framework in which substantial 
improvements can be made. This would facilitate the elimination of violations through 
sound and long-lasting rehabilitation, rather than by temporary “patching over” ; 

c. Provision of qualified staff assistance to property owners who are desirous of 
undertaking rehabilitation, and to tenants who will require help in setting up and 
maintaining their newly rehabilitated homes; and 

d. Coordination of all public improvements made within the renewal area to 
assure its proper and logical development. 


IX. Findings and Adoption 

The City Planning Commission hereby finds, pursuant to Section 504, Article 15, of 
the General Municipal Law of the ‘State of New York (Urban Renewal Law), that the 
area bounded by West 145th Street, 7th Avenue, West 13lst Street, 8th Avenue, West 
130th Street and its prolongation, St. Nicholas Terrace, the westerly boundary of St. 
Nicholas Park, West 141st Street, Convent Avenue, West 140th Street, and Amsterdam 
Avenue, Borough of Manhattan, is a substandard and insanitary area as defined in Sub- 
division Four of Section 502 of the Urban Renewal Law, for reasons hereinabove listed 
in this report and that this area is appropriate for urban renewal. 


The Commission recommends that the use and reuse of the designated area be pre- 
dominantly residential, generally conforming to current zoning regulations, with pro- 
visions for appurtenant educational, recreational, institutional and commercial facilities as 
noted in this report. 

The Commission finds that appropriate treatment for the area is predominantly 
rehabilitation and conservation, with such minimum clearance and redevelopment actions 
as recommended in this report. These recommendations apply to the general area as shown 
on the attached map dated December 10, 1963. These recommendations and this map are 
hereby declared to be a part of the Commission’s findings and adoptions. 

It is noted that the present action does not constitute approval of an Urban Renewal 
Plan. Such a plan is to be subsequently prepared by the Housing and Redevelopment 
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Board and submitted to the Commission for review and certification after a public hear- 
ing in accordance with the provisions of the law. Final determination is subsequently made 
by the Board of Estimate, after another hearing, as provided in the Urban Renewal Law. 


WILLIAM F. R. BALLARD, Chairman, FRANCIS BLOUSTEIN, Vice Chairman, 
JAMES FELT, HARMON GOLDSTONE, ELINOR C. GUGGENHEIMER, LAW- 
RENCE M. ORTON, JAMES G. SWEENEY, Commissioners. 
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Designation, pursuant to Section 504, Article 15, of the General Municipal Law of the 
State of New York (Urban Renewal Law), of the area bounded by East 183d Street, 
Prospect Avenue, East 185th Street, Southern Boulevard, East 179th Street. and Belmont 
Avenue, Borough of The Bronx, as an Area appropriate for Urban Renewal (Bronx 
Park West Area). 


(CP-18077) December 10, 1963. 


In June 1962, the City Planning Commission announced the ‘City’s 1962-1963 Urban 
Renewal Study Program. A primary consideration guiding this program was an emphasis 
on conservation and rehabilitation as part of the City’s overall urban renewal activities. 
In line with this policy, five areas having rehabilitation potential were studied. Each of 
the areas selected had distinct problems, but each also typified conditions found on a 
widespread basis in the City. 

The studies which followed constituted the largest and most systematic rehabilitation 
study ever undertaken in the City. It was carried out as a fundamental part of the com- 
munity renewal program, which is supported by a special Federal grant. The study re- 
sulted in the publication of a rehabilitation report by the City Planning Commission on 
August 14, 1963. This report outlined recommendations for a broad rehabilitation pro- 
gram and also included predesignation statements on each of the five areas, including the 
Bronx Park West Area. 


Pursuant to this report, public hearings were held on September 23 and 24, 1963 on 
recommendations involving the five areas—Bronx Park West being heard on September 
24—to determine the desirability of making an urban renewal designation and related Mas- 
ter Plan modification in each case. 


Before application can be made for Federal funds to assist in the preparation of more 
detailed plans and subsequent renewal action, it is necessary to designate the area as an 
area appropriate for urban renewal pursuant to Section 504, Article 15, of the General 
Municipal Law of the State of New York. Such designation is the subject of this report. 


The Commission also proposed to adopt pursuant to section 197 of the New York City 
Charter, a modification of the Master Plan containing areas suitable for development and 
redevelopment, relating to the same area. This matter is the subject of a separate report 
(CP-18078, dated December 10, 1963). 


II. General Considerations 


During the course of the public hearings on September 23-24, 1963, some 160 speakers 
appeared before the Commission. A large majority spoke in favor of the rehabilitation 
program. However, many of those who supported the program raised the same questions 
and asked for the same assurances as did those who opposed it. It is evident that the 
policies stated or implicit in the Commission’s rehabilitation report need to be restated 
clearly and explicitly so that there can be no possibility of misunderstanding. 

Rehabilitation, as proposed, means the substantial improvement of existing structures 
in deteriorating areas for the benefit of people who are now living in these areas. It is 
not a panacea nor is it a substitute for clearance and redevelopment programs. If anything, 
the City must expand its efforts to replace its worst housing and slums through enlarged 
low-and middle-income housing programs. 

But even with expanded programs, it is physically and financially impossible to replace 
all of the slum and deteriorating housing in this City humanely in a reasonably short 
period of time. Moreover, many of the older areas of the City will face an accelerating 
downward spiral of housing deterioration unless present: trends can be halted and reversed. 
The rehabilitation program is a key element of a program to accomplish this. 

In some cases, as in 'Cooper Square, rehabilitation is linked with substantial clearance 
and redevelopment actions, and in almost all rehabilitation areas there will be the need for 
minimum spot clearance. However, even the older areas selected primarily for rehabilita- 
tion are in better condition than comparable sections of the City. For this reason. the 
Planning Commission believes they do not warrant clearance and redevelopment. These 
are areas in which the housing stock is basically sound, even though it may be run-down. 
These are areas suitable for a major effort to upgrade housing for the benefit of the 
people now living there, who could not otherwise be provided with decent low-and-middle- 
income housing accommodations. 

‘At the public hearings, while massive support was voiced for a _ rehabilitation 
program, there was a broad undercurrent of apprehension that it might be used as a 
wedge for the bulldozers. We wish to make clear that we will meet the problems of 
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clearance and redevelopment head-on where necessary, not by subterfuge. Except for 
such minimum spot clearance as may be necessary to achieve the goals of the 
rehabilitation program, we will not approve the conversion of areas designated for 
rehabilitation into mass clearance and redevelopment projects. The areas selected for 
rehabilitation are areas which are basically sound and which it is our policy to pre- 
serve and strengthen. If for any reason full-scale rehabilitation proves cal 


in any of these areas, we would sooner drop the project than see it converted to a clear- 


ance project. 

Similarly, the underlying purpose of the rehabilitation program would be defeated 
if it resulted in excessive rents which would cause the mass dislocation of families 
from their homes. This will not be permitted to happen. 

These basic policies have been thoroughly discussed and fully accepted by the 
Housing Executive Committee which represents all of the City’s planning and housing 
agencies which have the responsibility for helping to plan and carry out this program. 

The Planning Commission, through its rehabilitation study, found that a large- 
scale rehabilitation program could be made feasible within the framework of the 
City’s policy. It did not conclude that it would be easy or simple to do so, but it 
found that the cost of making real and substantial improvements to the vast majority 
of buildings in the areas selected would not be so great as to make rehabilitation 
economically out of the question. 

‘The method used in the study to test the feasibility of rehabilitation was to 
estimate the cost of rehabilitation, determine how these costs would be reflected in rent 
increases, and compare these estimated new rentals to the incomes of the present 


residents. 

All of the cost estimates and their effect upon rentals as reported in the study 
were based on existing mortgaging, financing, and technological conditions and current 
governmental assistance programs. Since a basic aspect of the projected rehabilitation 
program is the development of new tools and techniques to minimize the impact 
of rehabilitation costs and their consequent impact on rentals—the hypothetical rentals 
should be accepted only for statistical comparisons and not be confused with pro- 
gram objectives. These rental “increases” do not represent either Commission proposals 
or expectations of rents resulting from an improved rehabilitation program. 

The question of rent-income ratios can only be resolved upon investigation of 
individual family needs and resources. The Commission has made it clear that each 
building and each family presents special problems in rehabilitation and that no one 
formula or standard should be substituted in advance of the more detailed study phase. 


The Rent and Rehabilitation Administrator in discussing the question of rents at 
the public hearing also stressed that ‘tenants would not be expected to pay for deferred 
maintenance in establishing a rental scale. The institution of an immediate action 
program prior to full-scale rehabilitation, would provide added assurance that most 
conditions threatening the health and safety of tenants could be handled through code 
enforcement. However, the Commission also recognizes that certain maintenance problems 
stem from more fundamental defects which can only be remedied through a r ilitation 
program. Accordingly, code enforcement must be carefully related to the long-term 
— goals to insure against “patchwork” improvements that hide more serious 

etects. 

The Commission reiterates its belief that to be successful a large-scale rehabilitation 
program must be rooted in private or cooperative ownership. The management of a 
rehabilitation program will require decentralized decision making best achieved by 
private owners or non-profit companies with such public supervision and assistance 
as is necessary to achieve the program objectives. We believe that private owners can 
provide decent housing, make a reasonable profit, and not exploit tenants. This is evi- 
denced in many thosuands of housing units throughout the City—and there is every 
reason to believe it can take place in the many other thousands of units now in a 
state of deterioration or neglect. 

It should also be clear that a rehabilitation program is not designed to solve— 
nor could it—all the problems of poverty that exist in many sections of the City 
and that are found to a degree in all of ‘the areas proposed for this program. There 
are many families now living in these areas whose incomes are so low that they cannot 
afford the rents they are presently paying for deteriorating housing. Certainly that is 
no reason for maintaining their housing conditions as they are. 

These families obviously require special assistance if their need for decent shelter 
is to be met. In general, to help meet the needs of the vast majority of families, 
construction costs must be reduced through mass production techniques and realistic 
standards for essential rehabilitation so that rents may be minimal. Financing costs 
should be reduced not only through existing mortgage insurance programs, but through 
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new FHA, State and City programs as well. Special programs should be explored, 
including rent subsidies where needed, new rehabilitation programs by the New York City 
Housing Authority as well as cooperative rehabilitation activities. 

Almost all proponents of the rehabilitation program have emphasized the need for 
rapid action to start upgrading areas prior to the development of the detailed plans 
for Federally-aided rehabilitation. 

The Commission agrees that speed and continuity are essential to achieve the 
long-term improvements that are sought. This policy has been discussed and agreed to 
among the members -of the Housing Executive Committee, and the Planning Commis- 
sion is prepared to accept a recommendation to amend the existing Capital Budget to 
provide the Housing and Redevelopment Board with funds to cover immediate action 
needs in areas designated for rehabilitation. 

The interim rehabiliation program will be carefully geared to the longer-range 
rehabilitation activity. The City will set up offices in each of the rehabilitation areas, 
with competent experts and consultants on hand to help tenants and property owners 
in all aspects of neighborhood improvement short of Federal aid. The area offices will 
serve as information and referral centers, will help coordinate code enforcement, health, 
safety, sanitation, and welfare activities, and perform other services in conjunction 
with local citizen groups with an eye toward the full rehabilitation of the neighbor- 


hood. 

The City’s housing and planning officials are actively preparing the necessary ad- 
ministrative and legislative changes to implement the rehabilitation program as smoothly 
and expeditiously as possible. The administration of this program requires coordination 
of the operations and services of various governmental and private agencies. While 
this report seeks to define the goals and principles of the rehabilitation program, the 
details of program administration and implementation will be worked out by the oper- 
ating agencies guided by broad City policy on these matters. 

Suggestions have also been made that pilot programs be carried out in advance 
of area wide rehabilitation. We believe selected pilot actions can be useful provided that 
they are undertaken as a coordinated part of the program as a whole. This was one 
of the recommendations included in the Commission’s rehabilitation report. 

The most vigorous opposition to the rehabilitation program came from opposite 
poles—real estate groups who declared that rent control prevents owners from properly 
maintaining their properties, and militant tenant groups who contended that the full 
cost of improvements should be sustained by the landlord or wholly by public funds 
with no increased costs passed on to the tenants. 

[While the pros and cons of rent control were very much in focus during the public 
hearings, the Cocnidiacien does not believe that this is a matter which should be—or 
could be—resolved in an urban renewal designation report. However, in regard to the 
contention that rent control is primarily resoponsible for poor building maintenance 
and deterioration, we believe it is relevant to note that even in cities without rent 
control deterioration and blight still persist as a major problem—and it is to this 
problem that we must address ourselves. 

There is little question that a rehabilitation program, as advanced by the Com- 
mission, would require some form of controls over rentals. “If,” as the Rent Ad- 
ministrator declared, “rent control did not already exist, its invention would be in- 
evitable if the refurbished dwellings are to continue to be available to their present 
low and moderate income tenants.” 

The Commission has also made clear its belief that proper incentives must be 
provided in this program to attract investment of capital and private risk in properity 
improvement. Landlord and tenant both have a very real stake in rehabilitation. And, 
it cannot be implemented as.a workable program if rehabilitation is to be conceived 
and administered with either landlords or tenants viewed as heroes or villains. 

Obviously there is no simple course to follow to insure maximum equity to landlord 
and tenant within the framework of the rehabilitation program. Those charged with 
the responsibility for meeting the renewal and housing problems of this City fully 
recognize the difficulties inherent in this program. The large-scale rehabilitation program 
was not proposed lightly. The Planning Commission and the Mayor’s Housing Execu- 
tive Committee carefully considered its implications, its advantages and its difficulties. 

In our judgment, the needs of the people of our City for improved housing are so 
great, and the potential of a rehabilitation program to help meet these needs so high, 
that we would be remiss in our responsibilities if we fatled to meet this challenge 
squarely, and with all the resources we can muster. 

III. Description of the Area 


The Bronx Park West Area covers 30 blocks bounded by East 183d Street, Prospect 
Avenue, East 185th Street, Southern Boulevard, East 179th Street, and Belmont Avenue 
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and for several blocks on its eastern boundary is contiguous to Bronx Park. The Ford- 
ham University campus is several blocks to the north. 

At the turn of the century the section was almost rural—a mixture of frame houses 
and vacant land. After 1900 many multi-family structures were built as well as a large 
mumber of five-story and six-story new-law tenement buildings and attached masonry 
structures. Py 1930 the present architectural pattern of the neighborhood—a contrast of 
smal] homes and moderate-size apartment houses—was set and almost all available open 
space had been utilized. Recently two high-rise apartment buildings containing 280 
middle-income units were built under limited-profit housing (Mitchell-Lama legislation) at 
Crotona Avenue and 182d Street. The narrow, winding and interrupted street pattern 
discourages through traffic and contributes to the residential] character of the area. 

Most of the housing in the 100-acre Bronx Park West Area is basically sound but 
deteriorating. Much of it has begun to show its age. Some conversions have taken place 
and many of the small homes, particularly the frame structures, have begun to evidence 
serious deterioration. Though these small structures constitute most of the area’s build- 
ings, some 80 per cent of the community’s 5,000 dwelling units are in new-law walk-ups. 
many of which are far along the path toward deterioration. 

The conditions of all buildings were evaluated by an exterior survey supplemented 
by Census analysis. Interior surveys were made for-a sample of buildings selected to 
represent a cross section of condition in the area. These surveys clearly indicate the 
need for a program to improve housing conditions. In the Bronx Park West Area the 
exterior survey of approximately 550 structures showed that only 56, or 10 per cent, were 
without obvious deficiencies. A very large proportion—approximately 50 per cent of all 
structures—were classified “Fair.” These buildings while structurally sound showed some 
building deficiencies resulting from neglect of maintenance. Over 200, or 35 per cent, 
of the buildings in this area were classified as “Poor” or “Bad,” reflecting building 
deficiencies from long standing maintenance neglect or serious structural defects. 

In general the sample survey of interior condition showed that deficiencies were 
more extensive than the exterior surveys indicated. The Census, which generally under- 
states building deficiencies, classified 35 per cent of the housing units in the area as 
deteriorating or dilapidated. 

The residents of Bronx Park West are largely families of Italian, Irish, and East 
European Jewish origins. The grown children of these families have shown a tendency 
to leave the area, and in recent years many Negro and Puerto-Rican families have 
entered both as tenants and home-owners. These newcomers now constitute 23 per cent 
of the area’s population. | 

There is a concentration of local shopping facilities along East 180th Street and a 
scattering of retail facilities throughout other parts of the area. Many are vacant or 
poorly maintained or contain uses detrimental to the residential quality of the neighbor- 


The area is deficient in recreation space. It contains only one large playground 
located on the western edge of the community and there is a shortage of small recrea- 
tional spaces such as sitting parks and “tot lots.” Additional large recreation facilities 
are located outside the area to the north and the south but they are inconvenient to 
reach for most residents of the neighborhood. The northwest section of the area con- 
tains a concentration of educational, recreational, and — facilities. This includes 
a parochial school and other institutions based about St. Martin of Tours Roman Cath- 
olic Church as well as a public school and the area’s single large playground. 

Unlike the schools in many areas of the City those in Bronx Park West have 
not suffered from overcrowding in past years. However, with recent increases in school 
age population the facilities are now being more heavily utilized. In order to provide 
for possible future increased enrollment in the area the Board of Education has proposed 
the building of Junior ‘High School 167 and the conversion of the existing Junior High 
School 44 to provide elementary capacity. 


IV. Citizen Participation 

From December, 1961, to February, 1962, the staff of the City Planning Commis- 
sion’s Community: Renewal Program carried out an overall study of the Tremont 
Community, an area bounded by East Fordham ‘Road on the north, East 175th Street on 
the south, Park Avenue on the west, and Southern Boulevard on the east. Staff members 
were able to meet with groups representing various facets of the community that pre- 
viously had little or no contact with each other. The study process afforded these groups 
a common meeting ground and a basis for focusing on the concerns and fears of the 
total community. 

In implementation of the City’s 1962-1963 Urban Renewal Study Program, a por- 
tion of the Tremont Section, the Bronx Park West Area, was earmarked for more 
intensive study as a possible area in which urban renewal might be carried out through 
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the use of various rehabilitation techniques. With the assistance of the East Tremont 
Neighborhood Association and the Belmont Civic Association, the Bronx Park West 
Urban Renewal Study Committee was created. Some 22 groups representing different 
aspects of the community’s business, cultural, religious and political life participated. 
Negro and Puerto Rican newcomers as well as long-time residents were encouraged to 
take part in the Committee’s work. 

_The Community Renewal staff met monthly with the committee over an 18-month 
period, while meetings with smaller communities were held on an average of every two 
weeks, Individual conferences with key leaders were held weekly and a series of meet- 
ings with other local groups to interpret the studies was also conducted. 

_ Following the publication of the rehabilitation report on August 14, 1963, the com- 
mittee prepared a tentative statement expressing its views. Sixteen meetings were then 
held, sponsored by various community organizations, in which committee members and 
Commission personnel discussed the report and its implications with tenants, landlords, 
representatives of leading institutions and church and synagogue congregations. 

On the basis of the concerns and opinions expressed by various elements of the 
community at these meetings, a statement was reviewed and submitted for the approval 
as entire committee before it was presented at the public hearing on September 24, 
V. Predesignation Proposals 

On August 14, 1963, the City Planning Commission published, as part of its overall 
— on rehabilitation, predesignation proposals upon which the public hearings were 
ased. 

The August 14 report dealt with general considerations of a broad rehabilitation 
program as well as specifics involving the five study areas. 


General Program Recommendations 

The rehabilitation report found that a large-scale rehabilitation program in deter- 
iorating areas—with improvements priced to meet the needs of the families living in the 
areas—is both necessary and achievable as part of the City’s total urban renewal program. 

Since, in general, rehabilitation would result in increases in rentals, the Com- 
mission urged that realistic rehabilitation standards be instituted and new programs 
developed to insure that residents would not be priced out of their homes. It was further 
recognized that rehabilitation standards would have to take into account individual needs 
in specific areas, and that a single set of absolute building standards was impractical. 

The Commission warned that rehabilitation must not be considered a substitute for 
redevelopment and should not be used in relatively sound areas where less costly pro- 
grams of City action would suffice. 

A key recommendation of the report was that an immediate action program be insti- 
tuted in the five areas as a follow-up to designation. In this way, the start of neighbor- 
hood improvement need not be delayed until detailed plans are developed and approved. 
The action program would provide as many aids as possible short of the use of Feder- 
ally-aided tools. It would set up local information centers to give professional staff 
assistance to tenants and property owners, and to coordinate various City services and 
code enforcement activities geared to upgrading the neighborhood and the overall re- 
habilitation goals for the areas. : 

To carry out an: effective large-scale neighborhood rehabilitation program in the 
City of New York, the Commission recommended that existing tools must be improved 
and sharpened; new approaches and legislation must be sought at all levels of govern- 
ment; the active participation and cooperation of private citizens and institutions must 
be fostered; and that.these efforts must get underway immediately. 

In summary, the Commission’s recommendations included: 

1. The broadening of Federal mortgage insurance programs to accommodate 
the rehabilitation of large multi-family buildings, and the speed-up in the processing 
of applications for Federal renewal assistance. 

2. The development of a comprehensive rehabilitation program on the State 
level to complement ongoing State programs for the development of new housing. 

3. Intensification and coordination of the City’s tax abatement and loan pro- 
grams with the expanded rehabilitation activities. Eligibility for these programs 
would also have to be broadened to permit them to be applicable for more varied 
types of building improvements. 

4. The use of public and quasi-public financial investment resources—such as 
the City pension fund and union pension funds—for needed rehabilitation capital. 

The fullest participation of banks and lending institutions to insure that 
mortgage capital for rehabilitation will be available. Mortgage pools to meet the 
needs of specific areas and cooperative methods of processing and expediting mort- 
gage applications should be explored. 
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6. The development of a large-scale, specialized rehabilitation industry in New 
York devoted to the expanding rehabilitation. needs of the ‘City. Improvements in 
building rehabilitation technology—with consequent reductions in total rehabilitation 
costs—would also serve as an important factor in the creation of additional educa- 
tional and employment opportunities within the building and construction trades. 

7. Combined and concentrated efforts at all levels of government and by all 
private citizens and groups to lower the costs of rehabilitation, and to develop crea- 
tive programs and new approaches to Tr the housing needs of lower-income 
families and those with special housing difficulties—the aged, ethnic and racial 
minority groups, and other families who have difficulty securing decent housing in 


a wholesome environment. 


Bronx Park West Area Predesignatton Proposals 

The predesignation report contained general guidelines for rehabilitation in the five 
areas, and also included specific neighborhood proposals; common to all areas, which 
were considered of particular importance in a rehabilitation effort. 

these, the report stressed that school planning and development should be 
considered an integral part of any effort to rehabilitate a neighborhood. Similarly, the 
Commission recommended that every opportunity be taken to provide more recreation 
space as part of the neighborhood’s rehabilitation. Special attention was called to the 
possibility of developing small sitting areas and “tot lots.” The Commission also affirmed 
the importance that cultural facilities can play in a community’s life and stated it would 
support endeavors to enrich the cultural life of the areas. 

Calling attention to the declining commercial establishments and vacant or poorly- 
maintained stores interspersed in the five areas, the Commission recommended that special 
action be taken to insure that these activities and structures are improved or replaced, 
if necessary, as part of the renewal of the entire neighborhood. 

The use of limited clearance actions must accompany a rehabilitation program, the 
report stated, to remove those structures which cannot, because of construction or con- 
dition, remain in the area without adversely affecting the neighborhood. Land so cleared 
could be used for community facilities or new housing. Preliminary studies indicated that 
a minimum of residential clearance would be necessary in. the Bronx Park West Area. 


VI. Public Hearing 

On August 14, 1963, Cal. No. 55, the City Planning Commission fixed September 24, 
1963 as the date for a public hearing on the designation of the Bronx Park West Area 
as an area appropriate for urban renewal and Cal. No. 54, on the related modification of 
the Master Plan of sections containing areas suitable for development and redevelop- 
ment. 
At the hearings 20 speakers appeared, including the local State Senator, Assembly- 
man, and Councilman. Also heard were representatives of the Belmont Civic Association, 
East Tremont Neighborhood Association, East Tremont Y.M.H.A., East Tremont Child 
Care Center, Belmont Park Merchants Association, and the Bronx Park West Urban 
Renewal Study Committee, as well as a number of clergymen. 

Support for the proposal was almost unanimous, although there was concern ex- 
pressed about various aspects of implementing the rehabilitation program. It was feared 
that urban renewal might mean large-scale demolition and several speakers asked that 
the Commission specifically limit clearance to 5 per cent of the area. Others asked that 
special consideration be given to the aged and other groups already paying an inordinate - 
share of their income for rent in view of possible rent increases resulting from the re- 
habilitation process. 

It was suggested that a study of the commercial area on 180th Street would indicate 
that some structures might be demolished and replaced with garden apartments for the 
elderly. A number of speakers asked for assurances that any new construction incor- 
porated in the program would be limited to middle-income housing in a style harmonious 
with the existing character of the neighborhood. 

Other issues raised were: a suggestion that the boundaries of the Bronx Park West 
Area be extended north to 187th Street and South to Crotona Park North; the need 
for a study of the community’s recreation requirements as an integral part of a rehabili- — 
tation program; and the possibility of establishing “pilot area” programs for develop- 
ment of standards and practices in rehabilitation. 

VII. Consideration of Public Hearing Statements : 

In reviewing the issues discussed at the public hearing, the Commission recognized 
a number of broad, pervading questions involving policy and program which it has 
sought to clarify earlier in this report. In addition, there were specific questions posed 
in regard to the proposals for the Bronx Park West Area. The Commission believes 
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oe following specific points raised at the hearing warrant clarification or comment at 
is time. 
1. That a special study be made of the commercial area on 180th Street with a view 
— possible replacement of deteriorating structures with apartments for the 
é y. 

The Commission recognizes that there are some deteriorated commercial activities 
in Bronx Park West which have a ‘s effect on the neighborhood and is recom- 
mending that special consideration be given during the planning process to the problems 
of declining commercial areas. During the development of detailed plans the feasibility 
of —e excess retail space to housing or other community facilities should be 
explo 

The Commission believes that the use of vacant land or land cleared during renewal 
operations for the provision of appropriate community facilities or housing is a funda- 
mental part of a rehabilitation program. Wherever a" during the detailed planning 
stage, consideration should be given to setting aside for the elderly a portion of any 
housing that may be planned. 


2. That the boundaries of the area be extended. 


In setting the boundaries of the Bronx Park West Area it was the Commission’s 
desire that the area be of a size and character that would facilitate develpoment of a 
plan and program for its rehabilitation. 

_ Extension of the boundaries would require further study and involve areas with 
significantly different problems. It would also require additional public hearings, delaying 
designation, and impeding the development and implementation of a sound renewal 
ecaren: It is the ssion’s opinion that such a delay would be self-defeating and 

accompanied by deterioration of the Bronx Park West Area to a point where radical 
treatment would be required to restore the neighborhood. 


3. That the character of the area be preserved, that no high-rise apartments be built 
and that any new construction be limted to housing for the aged. 


The Commission believes that the mixture of small and moderate sized buildings 
is a positive attribute of the Bronx Park West Area which should be preserved and its 
renewal recommendations recognize the need to maintain and improve the present 
character of the neighborhood. Preliminary studies indicate that very little clearance 
of me structures will be necessary and that consequently this character will be 
retained. 

Should land become available for housing, the decisions as to the nature of the 
housing to be built will have to be determined during the detailed planning. The require- 
ments of the City’s zoning ordinance governing land coverage, open space, parking 
areas, and height of buildings will insure that any new development is consonant with 
the character of the neighborhood. 

The Commission recognizes the particular need of the area for housing for the aged, 
and is receptive to the expressed interests of the community in housing for the elderly. 


VIII. Renewal Recommendations for the Bronx Park West Area 


‘With a program of rehabilitation made possible and feasible by the proposals as 
outlined above in this report and as set forth in greater detail in the Rehabilitation Report 
of August 14, 1963, the Commission makes the following recommendations in regard 
to the renewal of the Bronx Park West Area: 


1. Rehabilitation Program 


The Commission recommends that a Federally-aided Title I renewal program of 
rehabilitation be undertaken in the Bronx Park West Area. Such a program carried 
out with the full utilization of existing tools and techniques, along with the new 
approaches indicated earlier in this report and detailed in the Commission’s Rehabilitation 
‘Report of August 14, 1963, could preserve the existing good qualities of the area and 
push back the encroaching deterioration. __ 

The successful achievement of rehabilitation in the Bronx Park West Area is 
forecast by the active interest shown by local leaders and community organizations. 
Aspirations for neighborhood improvement are evidenced by a number of renovations 
that have already been carried out by homeowners in the area. 

Clearance activities must be used as a fundamental part of a rehabilitation program 
to remove structures which cannot, because of their poor condition or construction, 
remain without adversely affecting the rest of the neighborhood. The Commission 
anticipates that it will be necessary to clear very few structures in the Bronx Park 
West Area. The precise scope of clearance activities cannot be determined until the 
project planning stage, to be undertaken by the Housing and Redevelopment Board. 
_ The Commission’s study has revealed that the Bronx Park West Area is deficient 
in active recreational play space for children of all age groups. The Commission 
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therefore recommends that every effort be made in the detailed planning stage to locate 
possible sites for such facilities. 

After consideration has been given to the provision of needed community facilities 
such as park and recreation space, possible new housing within the income range of 
local residents should be studied for areas which require clearance or which are 
currently vacant. 


2. Recommendations for Immediate Action 

An interim action program should be initiated for. the Bronx Park West Area 
immediately following its designation. As stressed elsewhere in this report, and detailed 
in the predesignation report of August 14, such a program is a key to a successful 
rehabilitation effort and will play a vital role in bringing improvement to the area quickly. 
Through this program the City can respond to the momentum already developed by 
local residents for improving the area and work with them toward the upgrading of the 
neighborhood even while the detailed plans for broad renewal are being developed. 

It is recommended that all steps short of the use of Federally-aided tools be r ncluded. 

The interim program would provide a local renewal office to give general infor- 
mation, provide professional staff assistance to tenants and property owners, coordinate 
various City services and code-enforcement activities geared to the overall rehabilitation 
goals ifor the area, promote citizen participation and take such other steps found desirable 
for neighborhood improvement. 


3. Commercial Facilities 

Scattered throughout the area are declining commercial establishments which have an 
adverse affect on the community. Many are vacant or poorly maintained or contain uses 
detrimental to the residential quality of the neighborhood. 

The Commission recommends that a renewal plan for the area include provision for 
the improvement of the quality of commercial structures so that their condition and main- 
tenance will support, rather than detract from, a renewed neighborhood. Such a program 
should include: 

* The conversion, or, where necessary, clearance of excess retail space to provide 
added room for housing or other community facilities ; 

* The development and enforcement of new standards for maintenance and 
rehabilitation of commercial structures ; 

* The provision of technical advice to Storekeepers to achieve architectural 
harmony and effective store improvements; 

* The allocation of space, where possible, for off-street parking and new com- 
mercial development; 

* Cooperation with businessmen’s associations to encourage such commercial 
improvement activities. 


4. Procedural Considerations 
While the specific program for Bronx Park West can only be developed during a 
period of detailed planning, the Commission recommends that the following procedures be 
recognized as integral parts of the renewal operation in both the interim program and the 
longer-range renewal action: 

a. Continued encouragement of local community participation to insure the 
fullest possible understanding by residents, and private agencies, of the renewal 
problems involved; and to marshal the total energies of the community toward 
achieving sound and lasting results; 

Careful and close coordination of strengthened code enforcement and rehabil- 
itation assistance to provide a rational framework in which substantial improve- 
ments can be made. This would facilitate the elimination of violations through sound 
and long-lasting rehabilitation, rather than by temporary “patching over” 

c. Provision of qualified staff assistance to property owners who are desirous of 
undertaking rehabilitation, and to tenants who will require help in setting up and 
maintaining their newly rehabilitated homes; and 

d. Coordination of all public improvements made within the renewal area to 
assure its proper and logical development. 


IX. Findings and Adoption 

The City ‘Planning Commission hereby finds, pursuant to Section 504, Article 15, of 
the General Municipal Law of the State of New York (Urban Renewal Law), that the 
area bounded by East 183d Street, Prospect Avenue, East 185th Street, Southern Boule- 
vard, East 179th Street and Belmont Avenue, Borough of The Bronx is a substandard 
and insanitary area as defined in Subdivision Four of ‘Section 502 of the Urban Renewal 
wead for reasons hereinabove listed in this report and that this area is appropriate for 
urban renewal. 
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The Commission recommends that the use and reuse of the designated area be pre- 
dominately residential, generally conforming to current zoning regulations, with provi- 
sions for appurtenant educational, recreational, institutional and commercial facilities as 
noted in this report. 

The Commission finds that appropriate treatment for the area is predominantly reha- 
bilitation and conservation, with such minimum clearance and redevelopment as noted in 
this report. These recommendations apply to the general area shown on the attached map 
dated December 10, 1963. These recommendations and this map are hereby declared to be 
a part of the Commission’s findings and adoptions. 


It is noted that the present action does not constitute approval of an urban renewal 
plan. Such a plan is to be subsequently prepared by the Housing and Redevelopment 
Board and submitted to the Commission for review and certification after a public hearing 
in accordance with the provisions of the law. Final determination is subsequently made by 
the Board of Estimate, after another hearing, as provided in the Urban Renewal Law. 

WILLIAM F. R. BALLARD, Chairman, FRANCIS BLOUSTEIN, Vice ‘Chairman, 
JAMES FELT, HARMON GOLIDSTONE, ELINOR C. GUGGENHEIMER, LAW- 
RENCE M. ORTON, JAMES G. 'SWBENEY, Commissioners. 
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Designation, pursuant to Section 504, Article 15, of the General Municipal Law of the 
State of New York (Urban Renewal Law), of the area bounded by Northern Boule- 
vard, 114th Street, 37th Avenue and Junction Boulevard, including the property fronting 
on the south side of 37th Avenue, Borough of Queens, as an Area Appropriate for 
Urban Renewal (Corona-East Elmhurst Area Extension). 


(CP-18081) December 10, 1963. 


In June 1962, the City Planning Commission announced the City’s 1962-1963 Urban 
Renewal Study Program. A primary consideration guiding this program was an emphasis 
on conservation and rehabilitation as part of the City’s overall urban renewal activities. 
In line with this policy, five areas having rehabilitation potential were studied. Each of 
the areas selected had distinct problems, but each also typified conditions found on a 
widespread basis in the City. 

The studies which followed constituted the largest and most systematic rehabilitation 
study ever undertaken in the City. It was carried out as a fundamental part of the 
community renewal program, which is supported by a special Federal grant. The study 
resulted in the publication of a rehabilitation report by the City Planning Commission 
on August 14, 1963. This report outlined recommendation statements on each of the five 
areas, including the Corona-East Elmhurst Area Extension. 7 

Pursuant to this report, public hearings were held on September 23 and 24, 1963 on 
recommendations involving the five areas—Corona-East Elmhurst Area Extension being 
heard on September 24—to determine the desirability of making an urban renewal desig- 
nation and related Master Plan modification in each case. 

Before application can be made for Federal funds to assist in the preparation of 
more detailed plans and subsequent renewal action, it is necessary to designate the area 
as an area appropriate for urban renewal pursuant to Section 504, Article 15, of the 
General Municipal Law of the State of New York. Such designation is the subject 
of this report. 

The Commission also proposed to adopt pursuant to section 197 of the New York 
City Charter, a modification of the Master Plan containing areas suitable for Develop- 
ment and redevelopment, relating to the same area. This matter is the subject of a 
separate report (CP-18082, dated December 10, 1963). 


IT. General Considerations 
During the course of the public hearings on September 23-24, 1963, some 160 
speakers appeared before the Commission. A large majority spoke in favor of the 
rehabilitation program. However, many of those who supported the program raised the 
same questions and asked for the same assurances as did those who opposed it. It is evident 
that the policies stated or implicit in the Commission’s rehabilitation report need to be 
restated clearly and explicitly so that there can be no possibilty of misunderstanding. 

‘Rehabilitation, as proposed, means the substantial improvement of existing structures 
in deteriorating areas for the benefit of people who are now living in these areas. It is 
not a panacea nor is it a substitute for clearance and redevelopment programs. If any- 
thing, the City must expand its efforts to replace its worst housing and slums through 
enlarged low and middle-income housing programs. 

But even with the expanded programs, it is physically and financially impossible 
to replace all of the slum and deteriorating housing in this City humanely in a reasonably 
short period of time. Moreover, many of the older areas of the City will face an 
accelerating downward spiral of housing deterioration unless present trends can be 
halted and reversed. The rehabilitation program is a key element of a program to 
accomplish this. 

In some cases, as in Cooper Square, rehabilitation is linked with substantial clearance 
and redevelopment actions, and in almost all rehabilitation areas there will be the need 
for minimum spot clearance. However, even the older areas selected primarily for 
rehabilitation are in better condition than comparable sections of the City. For this 
reason, the Planning Commission believes they do not warrant clearance and redevelop- 
ment. These are areas in which the housing stock is basically sound, even though it may 
be run-down. These are areas ‘suitable for a major effort to upgrade housing for the 
benefit of the people now living there, who could not otherwise be provided with decent 
low- and middle-income housing accommodations. 

At the public hearings, while massive support was voiced for a rehabilitation pro- 
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gram, there was a broad undercurrent of apprehension that it might be used as a 
wedge for the bulldozers. We wish to make clear that we will meet the problems of 
clearance and redevelopment head-on where necessary, not by subterfuge. Except for 
such minimum spot clearance as may be necessary to achieve the goals of the rehabilita- 
tion program, we will not approve the conversion of areas designated for rehabilitation 
into mass clearance and redevelopment projects. The areas selected for rehabilitation are 
areas which are basically sound and which it is our policy to preserve and strengthen. If 
for any reason full-scale rehabilitation proves impractical in any of these areas, we 
would sooner drop the project than see it converted to a clearance project. 

Similarly, the underlying purpose of the rehabilitation program would be defeated 
if it resulted in excessive rents which would cause the mass dislocation of families from 
their homes. This will not be permitted to happen. 

These basic policies have been thoroughly discussed and fully accepted by the 
Housing Executive Committee which represents all of the City’s planning and housing 
agencies which have the responsibility for helping to plan and carry out this program. 

The Planning Commission, through its rehabilitation study, found that a large-scale 
rehabilitation program could be made feasible within the framework of the City’s policy. 
It did not conclude that it would be easy or simple to do so, but it found that the cost 
of making real and substantial improvements to the vast majority of buildings in the 
areas selected would not be so great as to make rehabilitation economically out of the 

uestion. 
. The method used in the study to test the feasibility of rehabilitation was to estimate 
the cost of rehabilitation, determine how these costs would be reflected in rent increases, 
and compare these estimated new rentals to the incomes of the present residents. 

All of the cost estimates and their effect upon rentals as reported in the study 
were based on existing mortgaging, financing, and technological conditions and cur- 
rent governmental assistance programs. Since a basic aspect of the projected rehabili- 
tation program is the development of new tools and techniques to minimize the impact 
of rehabilitation costs and their consequent impact on rentals—the hypothetical rentals 
should be accepted only for statistical comparisons and not be confused with program 
objectives. These rental “increases” do not represent either Commission proposals 
or expectations of rents resulting from an improved rehabilitation program. 

The question of rent-income ratios can only be resolved upon investigation of 
individual family needs and resources. The Commission has made it clear that each 
building and each family presents special problems in rehabilitation and that no one 
formula or standard should be substituted in advance of the more detailed study phase. 

The Rent and Rehabilitation Administrator in discussing the question of rents 
at the public hearing also stressed that tenants would not be expected to pay for 
deferred maintenance in establishing a rental scale. The institution of an immediate 
action program prior to full-scale rehabilitation would provide added assurance that 
most conditions threatening the health and safety of tenants could be handled through 
code enforcement. However, the Commission also recognizes that certain maintenance 
problems stem from more fundamental defects which can only be remedied through a 
rehabilitation program. Accordingly, code enforcement must be carefully related to 
the long-term rehabilitation goals to insure against “patchwork” improvements that 
hide more serious defects. 

The Commission reiterates its belief that to be successful a large-scale rehabili- 
tation program must be rooted in private or cooperative ownership. The management 
of a rehabilitation program will require decentralized decision making best achieved 
by private owners or non-profit companies with such public supervision and assistance 
as is necessary to achieve the program objectives. We believe that private owners can 
provide decent housing, make a reasonable profit, and not exploit tenants. This is 
evidenced in many thousands of housing units throughout the City—and there is 
every reason to believe it can take place in the many other thousands of units now 
in a state of deterioration or neglect. 

It should also be clear that a rehabilitation program is not designed to solve— 
nor could it—all the problems of poverty that exist in many sections of the City and 
that are found to a degree in all of the areas proposed for this program. There are 
many families now living in these areas whose incomes are so low that they cannot 
afford the rents they are presently paying for deteriorating housing. Certainly that 
is no reason for maintaining their housing conditions as they are. 
re apese families obviously require special assistance if their need for decent shelter 
is to be met. In general, to help meet the needs of the vast majority of families, con- 
struction costs must be reduced through mass production techniques and realistic 
standards for essential rehabilitation so that rents may be minimal. Financing costs 
should be reduced not only through existing mortgage insurance programs, but through 
new FHA, State and City programs as well. Special programs should be explored, 
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including rent subsidies where needed, new rehabilitation programs py the New York 
City Housing Authority, as well as cooperative rehabilitation activities. _ 

Almost all proponents of the rehabilitation program have emphasized the need 
for rapid action to start upgrading areas prior to the development of the detailed plans 
for Federally-aided rehabilitation. 

The Commission agrees that speed and continuity are essential to achieve the 
long-term improvements that are sought. This policy has been discussed and agreed 
to among the members of the Housing Executive Committee, and the Planning Com- 
mission is prepared to accept a recommendation to amend the existing Capital Budget 
to provide the Housing and Redevelopment Board with funds to cover immediate 
action needs in areas designated for rehabilitation. 

The interim rehabilitation program will be carefully geared to the longer-range 
rehabilitation activity. The City will set up offices in each of the rehabilitation areas, 
with competent experts and consultants on hand to help tenants and property owners 
in all aspects of neighborhood improvement short of Federal aid. The area offices 
will serve as information and referral centers, will help coordinate code enforcement, 
health, safety, sanitation, and welfare activities, and perform other services in conjunc- 
tion with local citizen groups with an eye toward the full rehabilitation of the 
neighborhood. 

The City’s housing and planning officials are actively preparing the necessary 
administrative -and legislative changes to implement the rehabilitation program as 
smoothly and expeditiously as possible. The administration of this Program requires 
coordination of the operations and services of various governmental and private agencies. 
While this report seeks to define the goals and principles of the Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram, the details of program administration and implementation will be worked out 
by the operating agencies guided by broad City policy on these matters. 

Suggestions have also been made that pilot programs be carried out in advance 
of area-wide rehabilitation. We believe selected pilot actions can be useful provided 
that they are undertaken as a coordinated part of the program as a whole. This was 
one of the recommendations included in the Commission’s rehabilitation report. 

The most vigorous opposition to the rehabilitation program came from opposite 
poles—real estate groups who declared that rent control prevents owners from properly 
maintaining their properties, and militant tenant groups who contended that the full 
cost of improvements should be sustained by the landlord or wholly by public funds 
with no increased costs passed on to the tenants. 

While the pros and cons of rent control were very much in focus during the 
public hearings, the Commission does not believe that this is a matter which should 
be—or could be—resolved in an urban renewal designation report. However, in regard 
to the contention that rent control is primarily responsible for poor building main- 
tenance and deterioration, we believe it is relevant to note that even in cities without 
rent control deterioration and blight still persist as a major problem—and it is to 
this problem that we must address ourselves. 

There is little question that a rehabilitation program, as advanced by the Com- 
mission, would require some form of controls over rentals. “If,” as the Rent Admin- 
istrator declared, “rent control did not already exist, its invention would be inevitable 
if the refurbished dwellings are to continue to be available to their present low and 
moderate income tenants.” 

The Commission has also made clear its belief that proper incentives must be 
provided in this program to attract private investment of capital and private risk 
in property improvement. Landlord and tenant both have a very real stake in rehabili- 
tation. And, it cannot be implemented as a workable program if rehabilitation is to be 
conceived and administered with either landlords or tenants viewed as heroes or villians. 

Obviously there is no simple course to follow to insure maximum equity to land- 
lord and tenant within the framework of the rehabilitation program. Those charged 
with the responsibility for meeting the renewal and housing problems of this City 
fully recognize the difficulties inherent in this program. The large-scale rehabilitation 
program was not proposed lightly. The Planning Commission and the Mayor’s Housing 
Executive Committee carefully considered its implications, its advantages and its 
difficulties. 

In our judgment, the needs of the people of our City for improved housing are 
so great, and the potential of a rehabilitation program to help meet these needs so 
high, that we would be remiss in our responsibilities if we failed to meet this challenge 
squarely, and with all resources we can muster. 

III. Description of the Area 

The Corona-East Elmhurst Area Extension is bounded on the north by Northern 
Boulevard, by 114th Street on the east, the southern frontage of 37th Avenue on the 
south, and Junction Boulevard on the west. A southerly extension of an area designated 
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for renewal last year, it lies directkhy west of the Grand Central Parkway and across 
from the site of the (1964 'World’s Fair. oe ; 

The Corona-East Elmhurst Area Extension is predominantly an area of small 
frame houses, with a number of small masonry structures and some new-law tenements. 
Many of the small homes have front, side, and rear yards, and front porches over- 
looking lawn areas. Most of these houses were originally designed for single-family 
occupancy, and a large number of them have since been converted to two-family use. 
About half the buildings in the area are occupied by their owners. 

The conditions of all buildings were evaluated by an exterior survey supplemented 
by Census analysis. Interior surveys were made for a sample of buildings selected to 
represent a cross section of condition in the area. These surveys clearly indicate the 
need for a program to improve housing conditions. In the Corona-East Elmhurst Area 
Extension the exterior survey of approximately 1,400 structures showed that about 200 
were without obvious deficiencies. A very large proportion—approximately 70 per cent 
of all structures—were classified as “Fair.” These buildings while structurally sound 
showed some building deficiencies resulting from neglect of maintenance. About 200, or 
15 per cent, of the buildings in this area were classified as “Poor” or “Bad,” reflecting 
building deficiencies from long standing maintenance neglect or serious structural defects. 

In general, the sample survey of interior condition showed that deficiencies were 
more extensive than the exterior surveys indicated. The Census, which classified housing 
units on the basis of obvious building defects, found that 12 per cent of the units in the 
area were deteriorating or dilapidated. This, however, does not take into account serious 
structural defects involving roofing, foundations, wiring, plumbing and heating systems, 
and other deficiencies not subject to scrutiny by Census enumerators, but which were 
noted in the Commission’s surveys. ; 

Many of the frame buildings needed repairs to roofs, outside walls, porches, 
stoops. The masonry structures usually required steam-cleaning and pointing of brick- 
work. However, the greatest needs were found in the interior of the building, with 
kitchen and bathroom renovations heading the list. 

Most of the new-law tenements in the 61-block renewal area showed defects similar 
to those found in the smaller structures. More than 90 per cent of these buildings 
evidenced moderate to major deterioration. 

Commercial development is generally located along Northern Boulevard, the area’s 
northern boundary and a major east-west artery, and in small clusters of shops and 
isolated stores on 37th Avenue. Many of these commercial structures are poorly main- 
tained or vacant, and often exercise a harmful effect on the residential ‘teighborhood. 

There are two elementary schools in the area, and an addition to one of them— 
Public School 143—is currently under construction. Aside from the recreation space 
provided by the two school playgrounds, there is a small park and playground along the 
extreme western boundary. A large block in the eastern portion of the area is scheduled 
for park development. . 

The section has experienced a recent transition in population. It was basically de- 
veloped and settled in the first quarter of the century, primarily by families of Italian 
extraction who had close ties to the Corona Area to the south. Census figures show 
that in the decade from 1950-1960, 70 per cent of the white families in the area moved 
away while Negro families moved in to take their place. The area’s 12,000 residents 
constitute a younger population group having many more pre-school age and fewer high 
school age children than the former residents. 

To many of the Negro families, living in this neighborhood presented the oppor- 
tunity to own a home, as well as to leave older, densely populated tenement sections 
of the City. To a large degree, the new residents brought with them a pioneering spirit, 
determined to live and bring up their children in a better environment. However, many 
of the efforts by families to improve their structures have been frustrated because of 
difficulties in obtaining financing at other than exorbitant rates. Signs of blight are 
visible and the area is generally deteriorating. Existing community facilities are over- 
_ taxed. Many of the new residents fear that the blight they left behind may overtake 

them unless substantial improvement is undertaken soon. 
IV. Cuitwzen Participation 

Early in 1961 the Planning Commission undertook a broad study of renewal needs 
in the north central section of Queens as part of the City’s Community Renewal Pro- 
gram. During the course of tthis initial study, the community renewal staff met with 
local civic organizations, including the Corona Community Council (now the Federa- 
tion of Corona Civic Organizations) and the Community Action Council. Information 
gathered in the course of this study provided insights about problems confronting the 
Corona+East Elmhurst Area Extension and the aspirations of its residents. 

Following this study, the City Planning Commission designated the extreme’ north- 
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ern portion of Corona for urban renewal in June, 1961. At that time, members of the 
Community Action ‘Council urged that the Commission extend the renewal area south 
of Northern Boulevard. In response, the Commission included the area recommended 
by the community in its 1962-1963 Urban Renewal Study Program. — 

With the announcement of the Commission’s 1962-1963 Program in June, 1962, a con- 
centrated study was launched in the Corona-East Elmhurst Area Extension. The Com- 
munity Action Council was already active in the Corona-East Elmhurst Area, having 
been formed when the Commission designated the northerly area for renewal in 1961. 
The Council became a focal point for citizen contact in the Extension area and con- 
tinued to play am important role throughout the study. The Federation of Civic Organi- 
zations also actively cooperated with Commission staff and provided a valuable means 
of communication with the community. 

A local study committee was formed under the leadership of the president of the 
Community Action Council. This committee met regularly and frequently with mem- 
bers of the Commission Community Renewal Program staff. The Council, composed 
of many local organizations and churches, offered a variety of ready-made lines of 
communication which were tapped in making broad icommunity contact with ttenants 
and owners. Paving the way for easy and direct contact, the Commission staff main- 
tained an office in a storefront used by the local NAACP Chapter, the space being 
donated by a local landlord. 

As part of the renewal process, the Commission staff surveyed the area, in- 
vestigating building condition and type, gathering information about the residents, their 
homes, and pertinent financial and mortgage data. 

The churches in the area were particularly helpful in the survey work, eliciting 
the cooperation of local reidents for building surveys and initerviews by the Com- 
mission’s staff. Residents were questioned as to rent paid, size and ‘composition of 
the household, family income, degree of satisfaction with the neighborhood and other 
data. Four meetings were held in the community upon completion of the surveys to 
discuss the results and their implications for renewal action. 


In preparation for the Commission’s public hearing on September 24, the Com- 
munity Action Council had copies of the August 14 predesignation statement widely 
distributed to the community. The Council also informed local residents of their right 
to speak before the Commission in regard to the rehabilitation proposal for their area. 

Culminating many months of meetings and conferences with the staff, a 
open meeting was held in the ‘Corona Congregational Church on September 18th. Staff 
members and officials of the Community Action Council publicly reviewed the re- 
habilitation proposal and explained the public hearing procedures. 


V. Predesignation Proposals 

On August 14, 1963, the City Planning Commission published, as part of its 
vee —— on rehabilitation, predesignation proposals upon which tthe public hearings 
were Dased. 

The August 14 report dealt with general consideration of a broad rehabilitation 
program as. well as specifics involving the five study areas. 


General Program Recommendations 


The rehabilitation report found that a large-scale rehabilitation program in deterio- 
rating areas—with improvements priced to meet the needs of the families living in the 
areas—is both necessary and achievable as part of the City’s total urban renewal pro- 


Since, in general, rehabilitation would result in increases in rentals, the Com- 
mission urged that realistic rehabilitation standards be instituted and new programs 
developed to insure that residents would not be priced out of itheir homes. It was 
further recognized that rehabilitation standards would have to take into account in- 
dividual needs in specific areas, and that a single set of absolute building standards was 
impractical. 

The Commission warned ithat rehabilitation must not be considered a substitute 
for redevelopment and should not be used in relatively sound areas where less costly 
programs of City action would suffice. , 

‘A key recommendation of the report was that an immediate action program be 
instituted in the five areas as a follow-up to designation. In this way, the start of 
neighborhood improvement need not be delayed until detailed plans are developed and 
approved. The action program would provide as many aids as possible short of the use 
of Federally-aided tools. It would set up local information centers to give professional 
staff assistance to tenants and property owners, and to coordinate various City services 
and code enforcement activities geared to upgrading the neighborhood and the over- 
all rehabilitation goals for the areas. 
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To carry out an effective large-scale neighborhood rehabilitation program in the 
7 of New York, the Commission recommended that existing tools must be improved 
and sharpened; new approaches and legislation must be sought at all levels of govern- 
ment; the active participation and cooperation of private citizens and institutions must be 
fostered; and that these efforts must get underway immediately. 

In summary the Commission recommendations included: 

1. The broadening of Federal mortgage insurance programs to accommodate 
the rehabilitation of large multi-family buildings, and the speed-up in the processing 
of applications for Federal renewal assistance. 

2. The development of a ‘comprehensive rehabilitation program on the State 
level to complement ongoing State programs for the development of new housing. 

3. Intensification and coordination of tthe City’s tax abatement and loan pro- 
grams with the expanded rehabilitation activities. Eligibility for these programs 
would also have to be broadened to permit them to be applicable for more varied 
types of building improvements. : 

4. The use of public and quasi-public financial investment resources—such as 
the City pension fund and union pension funds—for needed rehabilitation capital. 

(The fullest participation of banks and lending institutions to insure that 
mortgage capital for rehabilitation will be available. Mortgage pools to meet the 
needs of specific areas and cooperative methods of processing and expediting mort- 
gage applications should be explored. 

6. The development of a large-scale, specialized rehabilitation industry in New 
York devoted to the expanding rehabilitation needs of the City. Improvements in 
building rehabilitation technology—with consequent reductions in total rehabilitation 
costs—would also serve as an important factor in the creation of additional educa- 
tional and employment opportunities within the building and construction trades. 

7. Combined and concentrated efforts at all levels of government and by all 
private citizens and groups to lower the costs of rehabilitation, and to develop 
creative programs and new approaches to satisy the housing needs of lower-income 
families and those with special housing difficulties—the aged, ethnic and racial 
minority groups, and other families who have difficulty securing decent housing 
in a wholesome environment. 


Corona-East Elmhurst Extension Area Predesignation Proposals 

The predesignation report contained general guidelines for rehabilitation in the five 
areas, and also included specific neighborhood proposals, common to all areas, which 
were considered of particular importance in a rehabilitation effort. 

Among these, the report stressed that school planning and development should be 
considered an integral part of any effort to rehabilitate a neighborhood. Similarly, the 
Commission recommended that every opportunity be taken to provide more recreation 
space as part of the neighborhood’s rehabilitation. Special attention was called to the 
possibility of developing small sitting areas and “tot lots.” The Commission also affirmed 
the importance that cultural facilities can play in a community’s life and stated it would 
support endeavors to enrich the cultural life of the areas. 

Calling attention to the declining commercial establishments and vacant or poorly- 
sieibtaiat stores interspersed in the five areas, the Commission recommended that 
special action be taken to insure that these activities and structures are improved or 
replaced, if necessary, as part of the renewal of the entire neighborhood. 

The use of limited clearance actions must accompany a rehabilitation program, the 
report stated, to remove those structures which cannot, because of construction or 
condition, remain in the area without adversely affecting the neighborhood. Land so 
cleared could be used for community facilities or new housing. Preliminary studies 
indicated that an absolute minimum of residential clearance would be necessary in the 
Corona-East Elmhurst Area Extension. 


VI. Public Hearing 

On August 14, 1963, Cal. No. 57, the City Planning Commission fixed September 24, 
1963 as the date for a public hearing on the designation of the Corona-East Elmhurst 
Area Extension as appropriate for urban renewal and Cal. No. 56, on the related 
modification of the Master Plan of sections containing areas suitable for developing 
and redevelopment. 

Hearings on both these matters were duly held on September 24, 1963, Cal. Nos. 6 
and 5, as part of a series of hearings on September 23 and 24, 1963, devoted to five 
areas throughout the City which were proposed for rehabilitation. 

Fourteen speakers appeared at the Corona~East Elmhurst Area Extension public 
hearing and voiced unamimous support for the rehabilitation proposal for their neighbor- 
hood. Those who appeared included a representative of the Borough President, the 
local State Senator and Councilman, representatives of three churches in the area, 
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members of local civic organizations, home owners, residents, and a representative of 
the housing committee of the local branch of the NAACP. 

While all speakers were in favor of the rehabilitation program, most speakers also 
reflected concern about a number of matters relating to the rehabilitation of the 
community. 

Most of the speakers urged that the immediate action program be launched and 
a field office opened at the earliest opportunity. They also stressed the need for an 
educational and information program to counteract blighting influences. Several speakers 
also urged that the renewal process be speeded, with specific reference made to the 
adjoining renewal area to the north. 

A number of speakers expressed concern about the deteriorating commercial 
establishments and the many vacant stores on Northern Boulevard and asked that steps 
be taken to improve the area. One speaker also expressed concern about the possibility 
of motel development on vacant land. 

A theme common to many speakers was the difficulty faced by home owners in 
securing loans to improve their properties. Five speakers asked that special financial 
assistance be provided to home owners for making improvements and urged that the 
Commission not replace a house because the owner could not afford to repair it. One 
speaker suggested that difficulties in obtaining improvement funds had played a significant 
role in the conversion of larger homes by property owners in the area into small 
apartments. . 

Another major concern of those appearing was the need to provide additional 
recreational space for local children. It was suggested that the area’s recreational needs 
be given priority in the development of cleared or vacant land. It was also urged that 
additional library facilities be provided to serve the neighborhood. Two speakers re- 
quested that the City institute an Area Services Program in the community, and another 
— that the renewal boundaries be extended south of 37th Avenue. 

VII. Consideration of Public Hearing Statements 

In reviewing the issues discussed at the public hearing, the Commission recognized 
a number of broad, pervading questions involving renewal policy and the rehabilitation 
program which it has sought to clarify earlier in this report. In addition, there were a 
number of specific points in regard to the Corona-East Elmhurst Area Extension raised 
at the public hearing which the Commission believes warrant further clarification or 
comment at this time. 


1. That the deteriorating and underutilized commercial strip along Northern Boule- 
vard bordering the area should be rehabilitated. 


The Commission is concerned with the rehabilitation of the total neighborhood and 
recognizes that this must include the improvement of commercial as well as residential 
structures. Both the heavily commercial strip along Northern Boulevard and commercial 
patches along 37th Avenue are adversely affecting the neighborhood. These areas are 
characterized by vacant stores, poorly maintained buildings, unattractive signs, and 
second-floor flats in poor condition. 

As noted in another section of this report, the Commission is recommending that 
special action be taken to insure that commercial facilities are upgraded as part of the 
overall renewal of the neighborhood. 


2. That the boundary of the area should be extended south of 37th Avenue. 


The Housing and Redevelopment Board has indicated its intention to process the 
renewal area north of Northern boulevard and the southerly extension area together. 
The two renewal projects total more than 300 acres, an area of imposing size considering 
the fine level of detailed planning required in a rehabilitation program. Any expansion 
of the boundaries would delay the benefits of renewal to both areas, because new public 
hearings would be required, and because of the lengthened period that would be re- 
quired to prepare and implement detailed planning proposals. As noted in the previous 
section of this report, many speakers urged that the rehabilitation program be launched 
as soon as possible and proceed thereafter with all deliberate speed. “Any delay at this 
early stage could apply a brake to the gathering momentum for improvement in the 
neighborhood, forestall necessary immediate steps to curtail the spread of blight, and, in 
effect, operate to the detriment of the overall community. 


3. That more recreation and play space ts needed and that priority should be given 
to the development of vacant land and the re-mse of cleared land for these purposes. 


The need for the provision of adequate recreational facilities in each of the rehabili- 
tation areas has been considered in a previous section of the report. The need is par- 
ticularly urgent in the Corona-East Elmhurst Area Extension with its high proportion 
of pre-school age children. A number of scattered vacant parcels are available in the 
area and these can be considered for development to supplement existing park and 
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playground space. A request from the Department of Parks for construction funds for 
a park and playground to be developed along 114th Street on the block east of Public 
School 143 is included in the proposed 1964-1965 Capital Budget. Plans for this facility, 
which are to include baseball fields, lawns, sitting areas, and bocci and horseshoe pitch- 
ing courts, are nearly completed. 

5. Provision for library facilities should be made part of any urban renewal action 


in the area. 

The need for improved library facilities to serve the Corona-East Elmhurst Area 
Extension is clearly recognized by both the Planning Commission and the Queens- 
borough Public Library System. The Queensborough Public Library System is currently 
investigating several ways to improve library facilities to serve the area. 


VIIi. Renewal Recommendations for Corona-East Elmhurst Area Extension 

A farge-scale rehabilitation program presents a unique opportunity to improve and 
upgrade the presently deteriorating Corona-East Elmhurst Area Extension for the present 
residents of the community. Such a program, employing a broad spectrum of aids, with 
rehabilitation costs kept at an absolute minimum through the development of new tech- 
niques and legislation, can effectively meet the challenge of improving and protecting this 
potentially good residential neighborhood. ; 

The area has the potential to provide an attractive setting for family life for many 
years to come. The City, with its critical need for good housing for people of moderate 
means, cannot afford to abandon such basically sound neighborhoods to the corrosive 
inroads of blight. The price exacted by indifference or the failure to act would be appal- 
lingly high both in terms of the loss to the residents, and to the City as a whole. 

That a rehabilitation program can be successful here is evidenced both by the many 
private efforts already undertaken to check the spread of blight despite current unfavor- 
able financial conditions, and the previously noted unanimous support for rehabilitation 
in the area as expressed at the public hearing before the Planning Commission. 

In consideration of these reasons and those stated elsewhere in this report and based 
upon the program set forth earlier in this report and in greater detail in the rehabilitation 
report of August 14, 1963, the Commission makes the following recommendations in 
regard to the renewal of the Corona-East Elmhurst Area Extension. 


1. Rehabilitation 

The Commission recommends that a Federally-aided Title I Urban Renewal Program 
of rehabilitation be undertaken in the Corona-East Elmhurst Area Extension bounded 
by Junction Boulevard, Northern Boulevard, 114th Street and the south side of 37th 
Avenue, Borough of Queens. 

The rehabilitation program should include all existing Federal, State and City tools, 
special architectural and financial counseling, coordination of municipal services, as well 
as aids necessary to meet the special problems and hardships that may be encountered 
in the program’s implementation. 

Specific rehabilitation standards and courses of renewal action will depend upon 
detailed project planning. 

| In addition to rehabilitation, renewal action might also include the spot clearance of 
buildings so structurally unsound that they do not warrant rehabilitation, removal of 
uses which clearly prevent the development of a sound residential environment, and the 
provision of needed community facilities or new housing on vacant land or land cleared 
by such demolition. 

The Commission has noted that deteriorating commercial structures along Northern 
Boulevard and certain patches on 37th Avenue exercise a blighting influence on the 
neighborhood. It is recommended that special action be taken to insure that these struc- 
tures are improved, or replaced if they cannot be rehabilitated and function suitably in 
a — neighborhood, as part of the overall renewal effort. This action should 
include: 

* The conversion of excess retail space to other uses, such as housing or com- 
ag 4 facilities where appropriate; 
* The development and enforcement of local standards for the rehabilitation and 
maintenance of commercial structures; 
* The provision of technical and professional rehabilitation advice; 
* The allocation of space for off-street parking; and cooperation with business- 
meri's organizations to encourage commercial improvements. 

To the extent that clearance is necessary, and after consideration of the need for 
community facilities, new housing may be constructed next to the old. The precise scope 
of clearance activities cannot be determined until the project planning stage, carried 
out by the Housing and Redevelopment Board. However, preliminary studies have indi- 
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cated that an absolute minimum of clearance will be necessary in the Corona-East Elm- 
hurst Area Extension. 


2. Recommendations for Immediate Action 

An interim action program should be initiated for the Corona-East Elmhurst Area 
Extension immediately following its designation. As stressed elsewhere in this report 
and detailed in the predesignation report of August 14, such a program is a key to a 
successful rehabilitation effort and will play a vital role in bringing improvement to the 
area quickly. Through this program the City can respond to the momentum already 
devel by local residents for improving the area and work with them toward the 
upgrading of the neighborhood even while the detailed plans for broad renewal are 
bane developed. ? 

t is recommended that all steps short of the use of Federally-aided tools be included. 

The interim program would provide a local renewal office to give general informa- 
tion, provide professional staff assistance to tenants and property owners, coordinate 
various City services and code-enforcement activities geared to the overall rehabilitation 
goals for the area, promote citizen participation and take such other steps as are 
found desirable for neighborhood improvement. 

3. Commumty Facilities | 

The Commission recognizes the urgent need for additional park and play space in 
the community and recommends that top priority be given to the use of cleared or vacant 
land for this purpose. In addition, the Commission will recommend that construction 
funds requested by the Department of Parks for the development of a park and play- 
ground along 114th Street be included in the 1964-1965 Capital Budget. 

At the public hearing, attention was called to the need of the area for improved 
library facilities to serve the community. It was pointed out in an earlier section of this 
report that the Queensborough Public Library System is currently seeking ways to 
effect such improvements. The Commission recommends that appropriate steps be under- 
taken as part of the immediate action program to cooperate directly in this effort. 

Since the Corona-East Elmhurst Area Extension is likely to attract a family popu- 
lation for many years to come, careful attention should be paid in the course of the 
rehabilitation program to the quality, condition, and adequacy of schools in the area. 
Every opportunity should be taken, beginning with the immediate action program, to 
find ways to enrich the educational and cultural life of the community. 


4. Procedural Considerations 
While the specific program for the Corona-East Elmhurst Area Extension can only 
be developed during a period of detailed planning, the Commission recommends that the 
following procedures be recognized as integral parts of the renewal operatinn in both 
the interim program and the longer-range renewal action: ao 

a. Continued encouragement of local community participation to insure the 
fullest possible understanding by residents and private and public agencies of the 
renewal problems involved; and to marshal the total energies of the community 
toward achieving sound and lasting results; 

Careful and close coordination of strengthened code enforcement and rehabili- 
tation assistance to provide a rational framework in which substantial improvements 
can be made. This would facilitate the elimination of violations through sound and 
long-lasting rehabilitation, rather than by temporary “patching over” ; : 

c. Provision of qualified staff assistance to property owners who are desirous 
of undertaking rehabilitation, and to tenants who will require help in setting up and 
maintaining their newly rehabilitated homes; 

d. Coordination of all public improvements made within the renewal area to 
assure its proper and logical development. 


IX. Findings and Adoption 

The City Planning Commission hereby finds, pursuant to Section 504, Article 15, 
of the General Municipal Law of the State of New York (Urban Renewal Law), that 
the area bounded by Northern Boulevard, 114th Street, 37th Avenue and Junction 
Boulevard, including the property fronting on the south side of 37th Avenue, Borough 
of Queens, is a substandard and insanitary area as defined in Subdivision Four of Section 
502 of the Urban Renewal Law, for reasons hereinabove listed in this report and that 
this area is appropriate for urban ren ; : 

The Commission recommends that the use and reuse of the designated area be 
predominantly residential, generally conforming to current zoning regulations, with 
provisions for appurtenant educational, recreational, institutional and commercial facilities 
as noted in this report. ; ; : 

The Commission finds that appropriate treatment for the area is predominantly 
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rehabilitation and conservation, with such minimum clearance and redevelopment as 
noted in this rt. These recommendations apply to the general area shown on the 
attached map, dated December 10, 1963. These recommendations and this map are 
hereby declared to be a part of the Commission’s findings and adoptions. 

It is noted that the present action does not constitute approval of an urban renewal 
plan. Such a plan is to be subsequently prepared by the Housing and Redevelopment Board 
and submitted to the Commission for review and certification after a public hearing in 
accordance with the provisions of the law. Final determination is subsequently made by the 
Board of Estimate, after another hearing, as provided in the Urban Renewal Law. 

WILLIAM F. R. BALLARD, Chairman, FRANCIS J. BLOUSTEIN, Vice-Chair- 
man, JAMES FELT, HARMON H. GOLDSTONE, ELINOR C. GUGGENHEIMER, 
LAWRENCE M. ORTON, JAMES G. SWEENEY, Commissioners. 
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Designation, pursuant to Section 504 Article 15 of the General Municipal Law of 
the State of New York (Urban Renewal Law), of the area bounded by Atlantic 
Avenue, Albany Avenue, Eastern Parkway and Bedford Avenue, Borough of 
Brooklyn, as an Area Appropriate for Urban Renewal (Children’s Museum Area). 


(CP-18079) December 10, 1963. 


In June 1962, the City Planning Commission announced the City’s 1962-1963 Urban 
Renewal Study Program. ‘A primary consideration guiding this program was an 
emphasis on conservation and rehabilitation as part of the City’s overall urban re- 
newal activities. In line with this policy, five areas having rehabilitation potential 
were studied. Each of the areas selected had distinct problems, but each also typified 
conditions found on a widespread basis in the City. x 

The studies which followed constituted the largest and most systematic rehabili- 
tation study ever undertaken in the City. It was carried out as a fundamental part 
of the community renewal program, which is supported by a special Federal grant. 
The study resulted in the publication of a rehabilitation report by the City Planning 
Commission on August 14, 1963. This report outlined recommendations for a broad 
rehabilitation program and also included predesignation statements on each of the 
five areas, including the Children’s Museum Area. 

Pursuant to this report, public hearings were held on September 23 and 24, 1963 
on recommendations involving the five areas—Children’s Museum being heard on 
September 24—to determine the desirability of making an urban renewal designation 
and related Master Plan modification in each case. 

Before application can be made for Federal funds to assist in the preparation 
of more detailed plans and subsequent renewal action, it is necessary to designate 
the area as an area appropriate for urban renewal pursuant to Section 504, Article 
15, of the General Municipal Law of the State of New York. Such designation is 
the subject of this report. 

_- The Commission also proposed to adopt pursuant to section 197 of the New York 
City Charter, a modification of the Master Plan containing areas suitable for develop- 
ment and redevelopment, relating to the same area. This matter is the subject of a 
separate report (CP-18080, dated December 10, 1963). | 
II. General Considerations 

During the course of the public hearings on September 23-24, 1963, some 160 
speakers appeared before the Commission. A large majority spoke in favor of the 
rehabilitation program. However, many of those who supported the program raised 
the same questions and asked for the same assurances as did those who opposed it. 
It is evident that the policies stated or implicit in the Commission’s rehabilitation 
report need to be restated clearly and explicitly so that there can be no possibility of 
misunderstanding. 

Rehabilitation, as proposed, means the substantial improvement of existing struc- 
tures in deteriorating areas for the benefit of. people who are now living in these 
areas. It is not a panacea nor is it a substitute for clearance and redevelopment pro- 
grams. If anything, the City must expand its efforts to replace its worst housing and 
slums through enlarged low- and middle-income housing programs. 

But even with expanded programs, it is physically and financially impossible 
to replace all of the slum and deteriorating housing in this City humanely in a reason- 
ably short period of time. Moreover, many of the older areas of the City will face 
an accelerating downward spiral of housing deterioration unless present trends can 
be halted and reversed. The rehabilitation program is a key element of a program to 
accomplish this. 

In some cases, as in Cooper Square, rehabilitation is linked with substantial clear- 
ance and redevelopment actions, and in almost all rehabilitation areas there will be 
the need for minimum spot clearance. However, even the older areas selected pri- 
marily for rehabilitation are in better condition than comparable sections of the City. 
For this reason, the Planning Commission believes they do not warrant clearance and 
redevelopment. These are areas in which the housing stock is basically sound, even 
though it may be run-down. These are areas suitable for a major effort to upgrade 
housing for the benefit of the people now living there, who could not otherwise be 
provided with decent low- and middle-income housing accommodations. 

At the public hearings, while massive support was voiced for a rehabilitation pro- 
gram, there was a broad undercurrent of apprehension that it might be used as a 
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wedge for the bulldozers. We wish to make clear that we will meet the problems 
of clearance and redevelopment head-on where necessary, not by subterfuge. Except 
for such minimum spot clearance as may be necessary to achieve the goals of the 
rehabilitation program, we will not approve the conversion of areas designated for 
rehabilitation into mass clearance and redevelopment projects. The areas selected for 
rehabilitation are areas which are basically sound and which it is our, policy to preserve 
and strengthen. If for any reason full-scale rehabilitation proves impractical in any 
of these areas, we would sooner drop the project than see it converted to a clearance 
project. ae 

Similarly, the underlying purpose of the rehabilitation program would be defeated 
if it resulted in excessive rents which would cause the mass dislocation of families 
from their homes. This will not be permitted to happen. 

These basic policies have been thoroughly discussed and fully accepted by the 
Housing Executive Committee which represents all of the City’s planning and housing 
agencies which have the responsibility for helping to plan and carry out this program. 

The Planning Commission, through its rehabilitation study, found that a large- 
scale rehabilitation program could be made feasible within the framework of the City’s 
policy. It did not conclude that it would be easy or simple to do so, but it found 
that the cost of making real and substantial improvements to the vast majority of 
buildings in the areas sélected would not be so great as to make rehabilitation eco- 
nomically out of the queStion. ae 

The method used in the study to test the feasibility of rehabilitation was to estimate 
the cost of rehabilitation, determine how these costs would be reflected in rent in- 
creases, and compare these estimated new rentals to the incomes of the present residents. 

All of the cost estimates and their effect upon rentals as reported in the study were 
based on existing mortgaging, financing, and technological conditions and current govern- 
mental assistance programs. Since a basic aspect of the projected rehabilitation program 
is the development of new tools and techniques to minimize the impact of rehabilitation 
costs and their consequent impact on rentals—the hypothetical rentals should be accepted 
only for statistical comparisons and not be confused with program objectives. These 
rental “increases” do not represent either Commission proposals or expectations of rents 
resulting from an improved rehabilitation program. 

The question of rent-income ratios can only be resolved upon investigation of indi- 
vidual family needs and resources. The Commission has made it clear that each building 
and each family presents special problems in rehabilitation and that no one formula or 
standard should be substituted in advance of the more detailed study phase. 

The Rent and Rehabilitation Administrator in discussing the question of rents at 
the public hearing also stressed that tenants would not be expected to pay for deferred 
maintenance in establishing a rental scale. The institution of an immediate action pro 
gram prior to full-scale rehabilitation would provide added assurance that most cor 
ditions threatening the health and safety of tenants could be handled through code en- 
forcement. However, the Commission also recognizes that certain maintenance problems 
stem from more fundamental defects which can only be remedied through a re- 
habilitation program. Accordingly, code enforcement must be carefully related to the 
long-term rehabilitation goals to insure against “patchwork” improvements that hide 
more serious defects. 

‘The Commission reiterates its belief that to be successful a large-scale rehabilitation 
program must be rooted in private or cooperative ownership. The management of a re- 
habilitation program will require decentralized decision making best achieved by private 
owners or non-profit companies with such public supervision and assistance as is neces- 
sary to achieve the program objectives. 'We believe that private owners can provide 
decent housing, make a reasonable profit, and not exploit tenants. This is evidenced in 
many thousands of housing units throughout the City—and there is every reason to 
believe #t can take place in the many other thousands of units now in a state of deteriora- 
tion or neglect. 

It should also be clear that a rehabilitation program is not designed to solve—nor 
could it—all the problems of poverty that exist in many sections of the City and that 


are found to a degree in all of the areas proposed for this program. There are many 


families now living in these areas whose incomes are so low that they cannot afford the 
rents they are presently paying for deteriorating housing. Certainly that is no reason for 
maintaining their housing condiitons as they are. 

These families obviously require special assistance if their need for decent shelter 
is to be met. In general, to help meet the needs of the vast majority of families, con- 
struction costs must be reduced through mass production techniques and realistic stand- 
ards for essential rehabilitation so that rents may be minimal. Financing costs should 
be reduced not only through existing mortgage insurance programs, but through new 
FHA, State and City programs as well. Special programs should be explored, including 
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_ physical and cultural focal point of the neighborhood located in Brower Park. 
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rent subsidies where needed, new rehabilitation programs by the New York City Housing 
Authority, as well as cooperative rehabilitation activities. 

Almost all proponents of the rehabilitation program have emphasized the need for 
rapid action to start upgrading areas prior to the development of the detailed plans for 
Federally-aided rehabilitation. 

The Commission agrees that speed and continuity are essential to achieve the long- 
term improvements that are sought. This policy has been discusssed and agreed to among 
the members of the Housing ecutive Committee, and ‘the Planning Commission 1s 
prepared to accept a recommendation to amend the existing Capital Budget to provide 
the Housing and Redevelopment Board with funds to cover immediate action needs in 
areas designated for rehabilitation. 

The interim rehabiliation program will be carefully geared to the longer-range 
rehabiliation activity. The City will set up offices in each of the rehabilitation areas, . 
with competent experts and consultants on hand to help tenants and property owners in 
all aspects of neighborhood improvement ‘short of Federal aid. The area offices will 
serve as information and referral centers, will help coordinate code enforcement, health, 
safety, sanitation, and welfare activities, and perform other services in conjunction with 
local citizen groups with an eye toward the full rehabilitation of the neighborhood. 

The City’s housing and planning officials are actively preparing the necessary ad- 
ministrative and legislative changes to implement the rehabilitation program as smoothly 
and expeditiously as possible. The administration of this program requires coordination 
of the operations and services of various governmental and private agencies. While 
this report seeks to define the goals and principles of the rehabilitation program, the 
details of program administration and implementation will be worked out by the 
operating agencies guided by broad City policy on these matters. 

Suggestions have also been made that pilot programs be carried out in advance of 
area-wide rehabilitation. We believe selected pilot actions can be useful provided that 
they are undertaken as a coordinated part of the program as a whole. This was one 
ot the recommendations includued in the Commission’s rehabilitation report. 

The most vigorous opposition to the rehabilitation program came from opposite poles 
—real estate groups who declared that rent control prevents owners from properlv 
maintaining their properties, and militant tenant groups who contended tthat the full 
cost of improvements should be sustained by the landlord or wholly by public funds 
with no increased costs passed on to the tenants. 

While ithe pros and cons of rent control were very much in focus during the 
public hearings, the Commission does not believe that this is a matter which should 

could be—resolved in an urban renewal designation report. However, in regard to 
the contention that rent control is primarily responsible for poor building maintenance 
and deterioration, we believe it is relevant to note that even in cities without rent 
control deterioration and blighit still persist as a major problem—and it is to this problem 
that we must address ourselves. 

There is little question that a rehabilitation program, as advanced by the Com- 
mission, would require some form of controls over rentals. “If,” as the Rent Admini 
trator declared, “rent control did not already exist, its invention would be inevitable 
if the refurbished dwellings are to continue to be available to their present low 
and moderaitte income tenants.” 

The Commission has also made clear its belief that proper incentives must be 
provided in this program to attract private investment of capital and private risk in 
property improvement. Landlord and tenant both have a very real stake in rehabilitation. 
And, it cannot be implemented as a workable program if rehabilitation is to be con- 
ceived and administered with either landlords or tenants viewed as heroes or villains. 

Obviously there is no simple course to follow to insure maximum equity to landlord 
and tenant within the framework of the rehabilitation program. Those charged with the 
responsibility for meeting the renewal and housing problems of this City fully recognize 
the difficulties inherent in this program. 'The large-scale rehabilitation program was not 
proposed lightly. The Planning Commission and the Mayor’s Housing Executive Commit- 
tee carefully considered its implications, its advantages and its difficulties. 

In our judgment, the needs of the people of our City for improved housing are 
so great, and the potential of a rehabilitation program to help meet these needs so 
high, that we would be remiss in our responsibilities if we failed to meet this chal- 
lenge squarely, and with all the resources we can muster. 


III. Description of the Area 


Located in the northeast section of Brooklyn, the Children’s Museum Area is gen- 
erally bounded by Atlantic, Albany and Bedford Avenues and Eastern Parkway. The 
68-block area with a population of 36,000 is identifted with the Children’s Museum, a 
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Despite evidence of Gererporation, including a few boarded-up buildings, the Chil- 
dren’s Museum Area has the potential to be one of the most attractive residential areas 
in the entire City. Attached masonry brownstones and town houses predominate, al- 
though every other building type is represented from old-law tenements to recently 
constructed elevator apartments. Old-law and new-law walk-ups are generally in the 
poorest condition, needing extensive repairs. Although the elevator apartment buildings 
are in generally better condition, many show signs of neglect. _ 

The conditions of all buildings were evaluated by an exterior survey supplemented 
by Census analysis. Interior surveys were made for a sample of buildings selected to 
represent a cross section of conditions in the area. These surveys clearly indicate the 
need for a program to improve housing conditions. In the Children’s Museum Area the 
exterior survey of approximately 2,600 structures showed that only 200 were without 
obvious deficiencies. A very large proportion—approximately 75 per cent of all structures 
—were classified as “Fair.” These buildings, while structurally sound, showed some 
building deficiencies resulting from neglect of maintenance. Over 200 buildings in this 
area were classified as “Poor” or “Bad,” reflecting building deficiencies from long 
standing maintenance neglect or serious structural defects. 

In general, the sample survey of interior condition showed that deficiencies were 
more extensive than the exterior surveys indicated. The Census, which generally under- 
states building deficiencies, classified 20 per cent of the housing units in the area as 
“deteriorating” or “dilapidated.” 

This portion of Brooklyn originally housed families moving from older and poorer 
neighborhoods in the City’s core. More recently, it has begun to serve this function 
once more. Between 1950 and 11960, its white population dropped by 10,000 persons, and 
its Negro population increased by an equivalent number. Some white families have also 
recently moved into the area—including an orthodox Jewish group who have converted 
some buildings to accommodate their educational and religious programs. 

For many of the incoming residents the area represented an opportunity for better 
housing and an improved neighborhood. The many efforts of Negro families to improve 
and upgrade the area explode the fiction that neighborhoods which sustain large in- 
creases in Negro population must necessarily decline. Economic difficulties, however, 
often make it necessary for owners to convert the upper floor of their buildings into 
apartments or rooms for rent in order to carry the costs of renovation and the addi- 
tional high cost of financing. Many households cannot meet these expenses and families 
are apprehensive that the racial ghetto and the slum will overtake them. 


IV. Citizen Participation 

A broad study of the general Crown Heights section of Brooklyn was launched 
early in 1961 as part of the Planning Commission’s Community Renewal Program. In 
addition to the gathering of physical data, interviews were conducted with local citizens 
to better understand the needs and desires of the residents. 

In the course of this study, a Community Renewal Study Committee was formed 
by the Parkway Stuyvesant Community and Housing Council to meet with Commission 
staff and open channels of communication with local citizens. These discussions cul- 
minated in a large meeting attended by more than 150 persons in June 1961. 

In June 1962, the Commission announced its 1962-1963 Urban Renewal Study 
Program which included the Children’s Museum Area, located in the north central 
portion of Crown Heights. Previous contacts were re-established and new ones made with 
tenants, property owners, merchants, representatives of religious, civic and educational 
groups and institutions and local organizations. To facilitate the study process a com- 
mittee composed of representatives from the Crown Heights Taxpayers’ Civic Associa- 
tion, the Brower Park Civic Association, the Parkway Stuyvesant Community and 
Housing Council, and the United Lubavicher, a large local Chassidic group, was formed 
to meet with the Community Renewal staff. While the specific concerns of these groups 
were often in conflict, these meetings were significant in stimulating widspread com- 
munity interest and served as an important forum in focusing attention on the rehabili- 
tation proposal. 

In November and December 1962, and January 1963, the Planning Commission 
staff conducted a series of building inspections and household interviews. The purpose 
of the surveys was explained to the community at three meetings which were attended 
by a total of approximately 400 residents. Each of the buildings to be inspected was 
visited by local citizens in order to further interpret the scope and aim of the surveys 
to those tenants and home owners who were likely to be questioned. 

Upon completion of the surveys, a group called the Children’s Museum Renewal 
Study Committee, composed of 24 different local organizations, was formed. This Study 
Committee met with the community renewal staff to review findings of the surveys and 
consider their implications in light of the proposed rehabilitation program. 
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With the publication of the Commission’s rehabilitation report on August 14, in- 
cluding the predesignation statement for the Children’s Museum Area, the Committee 
reconvened. Copies of the full report were made available and distributed. The Union 
Methodist Church on New York Avenue offered the staff local office space which was 
used for an information center. Some 2,000 pamphlets containing a summary of the 
conclusions of the rehabilitation study and the complete predesignation proposals were 
also distributed in the area. . 

Leading up to the hearing date on September 24, two large community meetings 
and numerous discussions with local organizations were held to review the rehabilitation 
proposal in detail. All in all, some 600 persons attended these meetings. 

Subsequent to the public hearing, representatives of the community requested to 
meet with the Commission staff to review the range of positions advanced at the hear- 
ing. The meeting was held on November 18 at Public School 289. Despite the differences 
acknowledged between tenants and property owners in the area, all groups expressed 
a common awareness of their interest in the protection and upgrading of the neighbor- 
hood. Those present voiced conviction that such neighborhood improvement is attainable 
if government aids are properly developed and wisely administered in a rehabilitation 
effort geared to the needs and capabilities of the residents of the community. They 
unanimously asked that the Commission designate the area for renewal. 


V. Predesignation Proposals 

On August 14, 1963, the City Planning Commission published, as part of its overall 
— on rehabilitation, predesignation proposals upon which the public hearings were 
ased. 

The August 14 report dealt with general considerations of a broad rehabilitation 
program as well as specifics involving the five study areas. 


General Program Recommendations 

The rehabilitation report found that a large-scale rehabilitation program in deteri- 
orating areas—with improvements priced to meet the needs of the families living in the 
areas—is both necessary and achievable as part of the City’s total urban renewal program. 

Since, in general, rehabilitation would result in increases in rentals, the Commission 
urged that realistic rehabilitation standards be instituted and new programs developed 
to insure that residents would not be priced out of their homes. It was further recognized 
that rehabilitation standards would have to take into account individual needs in specific 
areas, and that a single set of absolute building standards was impractical. 

The Commission warned that rehabilitation must not be considered a substitute for 
redevelopment and should not be used in relatively sound areas where less costly pro- 
grams of City action would suffice. 

A key recommendation of the report was that an immediate action program be insti- 
tuted in the five areas as a follow-up to designation. In this way, the start of neighbor- 
hood improvement need not be delayed until detailed plans are developed and approved. 
The action program would provide as many aids as possible short of the use of Fed- 
erally-aided tools. It would set up local information centers to give profesional staff 
assistance to tenants and property owners, and to coordinate various City services and 
code enforcement activities geared to upgrading the neighborhood and the overall re- 
habilitation goals for the areas. be 

To carry out an effective large-scale neighborhood rehabilitation program in the 
City of New York, the Commission recommended that existing tools must be improved 
and sharpened; new approaches and legislation must be sought at all levels of govern- 
ment; the active participation and cooperation of private citizens and institutions must 
be fostered; and that these efforts must get underway immediately. 

In summary, the Commission’s recommendations included: 


1. The broadening of Federal mortgage insurance programs to accommodate 
the rehabilitation of large multi-family buildings, and the speed-up in the processing 
of applications for Federal renewal assistance. ee 

2. The development of a comprehensive rehabilitation program on the State 
level to complement ongoing State programs for the development of new housing. 


3. Intensification and coordination of the City’s tax abatement and loan pro- 
grams with the expanded rehabilitation activities. Eligibility for these programs 
would also have to be broadened to permit them to be applicable for more varied 
types of building improvements. a: 

4. The use of public and quasi-public financial investment resources—such as 
the City pension fund and union pension funds—for needed rehabilitation capital. 

5. The fullest participation of banks and lending institutions to insure that 
mortgage capital for rehabilitation will be available. Mortgage pools to meet the 
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needs of specific areas and cooperative methods of processing and expediting mort- 
gage applications should be explored. Lae toe 

6. The development of a large-scale, specialized rehabilitation industry in New 
York devoted to the expanding rehabilitation needs of the City. Improvements in 
building rehabilitation technology—with consequent reductions in total rehabilitation 
costs—would also serve as an important factor in the creation of additional educa- 
tional and employment opportunities within the building and construction trades. 

7. Combined and concentrated efforts at all levels of government and by all 
private citizens and groups to lower the costs of rehabilitation, and to develop crea- 
tive programs and new approaches to satisfy the housing needs of lower-income 
families and those with special housing difficulties—the aged, ethnic and racial 
minority groups, and other families who have difficulty securing decent housing in a 


wholesome environment. 


Children’s Museum Area Predesignation Proposals 

'The predesignation report contained general guidelines for rehabilitation in the five 
areas, and also included specific neighborhood proposals, common to all areas, which 
were considered of particular importance in a rehabilitation effort. 

Among these, the report stressed that school planning and development should be 
considered an integral of any effort to rehabilitate a neighborhood. Similarly, the 
Commission rec ed that every opportunity be taken to provide more recreation 
space as part of the neighborhood’s rehabilitation. Special attention was called to the 
possibility of developing small sitting areas and “tot lots.” The Commission also 
affirmed the importance that cultural facilities can play in a community’s life and stated 
it would support endeavors to enrich the cultural life of the areas. It specifically recom- 
mended that the Children’s Museum be retained in Brower Park, stating that, “This 
outstanding facility is a fine example of how a cultural facility can become important 
both as a symbol and as a useful part of the community, in addition to bringing visitors 
into a renewal area.” 

Calling attention to-the declining commercial establishments and vacant or poorly- 
maintained stores interspersed in the five areas, the Commission recommended that 
special action be taken to insure that these activities and structures are improved or 
replaced, if necessary, as part of the renewal of the entire neighborhood. 

The use of limited clearance actions must accompany a rehabilitation program, the 
report stated, to remove those ‘structures which cannot, because of construction or 
condition, remain in the area without adversely affecting the neighborhood. Land so 
cleared could be used for community facilities or new housing. Preliminary studies 
— that a minimum of clearance would be necessary in the Children’s Museum 

ea. 


VI. Public Hearing 7 

On August 14, 1963, Cal. No. 53, the City Planning Commission fixed September 24, 
1963 as the date for a public hearing on the designation of the Children’s Museum Area 
as appropriate for urban renewal and Cal. No. 52, on the related modification of the 
Master Plan of sections containing areas suitable for development and redevelopment. 

Hearings on both these matters were duly held on September 24, 1963, Cal. Nos. 2 
and 1, as part of a series of hearings on September 23 and 24, 1963, devoted to five 
areas throughout the City which were proposed for rehabilitation. Twenty-one speakers 
appeared at the Children’s Museum hearing concerning the rehabilitation proposal for 
the neighborhood. In addition, six speakers addressed themselves to the rehabilitation 
Se eae in general, including a representative of the Chairman of the Housing and 
Redevelopment Board, the City Rent and Rehabilitation Administrator, and the Com- 
missioner of the Department of Welfare. 

_. The speakers, mainly representatives of tenant and property owner groups, local 
civic organizations and local institutions, expressed a range of opinion concerning the 
rehabilitation proposal. Nearly all speakers indicated that they favored some form of 
rehabilitation action to improve the neighborhood. However, speakers differed on the 
way to finance such improvements. 

tives of tenant groups stated that much of the deterioration in the 
neighborhood was due to neglect on the part of absentee landlords. They claimed that 
granting such owners rent increases, in effect, condoned poor maintenance and made 
the tenant liable for improvements the landlord should have been forced to make years 
ago. One tenant organization insisted that no increase in rent should accompany a 
rehabilitation program and suggested possible alternative means of financing home 
improvements in the area. These included a special real estate tax which would be 
imposed _on landlords who allow their property to deteriorate, and the creation of a 
special City fund to provide long-term, low-interest improvement loans in rehabilitation 
areas. 
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Property owners in the area, on the other hand, argued that existing practices of 
the Rent and Rehabilitation Administration discouraged them from asking Gapormenante 
They claimed current practices denied them the possibility of realizing a fair return on 
their investment. While in favor of the easing of mortgage financing that would 
accompany a rehabilitation effort, they indicated they could not favor a rehabilitation 
effort that would also mandate rent control. — 

General agreement was voiced that rehabilitation, if advanced, should be undertaken 
for the residents of the neighborhood. Most speakers also expressed gratification that 
the Planning Commission had recommended that the Children’s Museum be retained in 
the neighborhood and asked that every effort be made to implement this recommendation. 
The great majority of community representatives also favored the concept and particulars 
of the immediate action program and urged that a local office to implement the program 
be set up as soon as possible. oD 

er recurrent theme was that citizen participation should be continued but that 
tenant representation on study groups should be increased. Many speakers also urged 
that only those buildings which cannot be rehabilitated be considered for demolition. 
Some speakers urged in particular that no structures be demolished to provide recreational 
facilities, which were said to be adequate. Assurances were also asked that if new 
housing be constructed, it be built at the prevailing height in the community. 


VII. Consideration of Public Hearing Statements 


In reviewing the issues discussed at the public hearing, the Commission recognized 
a number of broad, pervading questions involving renewal policy and the rehabilitation 
program which it has sought to clarify earlier in this report. Many of these questions 
are discussed in detail in Section II of this document. In addition, the Commission 
believes these two points in regard to the- Children’s Museum ‘Area warrant further 
clarification or comment at this time. 


1. That the Children’s Museum. must remain in its present location. 

_ The Planning Commission recognized the unique and important value of this 
institution to the community in its predesignation report and recommended that it be 
retained in Brower Park. Those agencies charged with the operation of the Museum 
must decided whether the existing structure is safe and appropriate for its present 
function, whether it should be expanded, or whether it needs to be replaced. Regardless 
of the decision to renovate or replace the Museum, this Commission remains firmly 
committed to the retention of this outstanding cultural facility in Brower Park. 


2. That there should be no clearance to provide recreation areas. 


There is likely to be limited clearance in rehabilitation areas as detailed elsewhere 
in this report. It has also been noted earlier that there is a deficiency in recreation and 
play space in all the areas proposed for rehabilitation. Where warranted, recreation and 
community facilities, as well as new housing, may be constructed on vacant or cleared 
land as called for in the final plan. Preliminary studies indicate that a good possibility 
exists for increasing play space in the Children’s Museum Area by closing off the 
section of street that bisects Brower Park and converting it to a recreation area—and 
that this can be done without interfering with traffic circulation. 


VIII. Renewal Recommendations for Children’s Museum Area 

_ A large-scale rehabilitation program presents a unique opportunity to revitalize and 
improve the deteriorating Children's Museum Area for the present residents of the 
community. Such a program, employing a broad spectrum of aids, with rehabilitation 
costs kept at an absolute minimum through the development of new techniques and 
legislation, can effectively meet the challenge of improving and protecting a potentially 
fine residential neighborhood. 

This attractive area with its many brownstones and substantial one-f iy homes 
can provide a wholesome setting for family life for many years to come. However, 
the neighborhood’s recent history of an increasing incidence of building conversion and 
overcrowding, the growth and spread of pockets of blight, coupled with a rapid popu- 
lation changeover has brought apprehension to both newcomers and older residents. 
The City, with its critical need for good housing for all people of moderate means, 
and for minority families in particular, cannot abandon such neighborhoods and accept 
with resignation the fiction that they are fated to become slums. The price exacted by 
indifference or failure to act would be appallingly high both in terms of the loss to the 
residents, and to the City as a whole. : : : : 

The persistence and determination of the residents to improve their neighborhood 
is manifest in the active role of community leaders and the degree of citizen participation 
in the renewal study, the numerous block associations and tenant organizations in 
the = — the private improvements already undertaken despite current unfavorable 

cial conditions. 
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In consideration of these reasons and those stated elsewhere in this report and 
based upon the program set forth earlier in this report and in greater detail in the 
rehabilitation report of August 14, 1963, the Commission makes the following recom- 
mendation in regard to the renewal of the Children’s Museum Area: 


1. Rehabilitation 

The Commission recommends that a Federally-aided Title I Urban Renewal Program 
of rehabilitation be undertaken in the Children’s Museum Area generally bounded by Atlan- 
tic, Albany and Bedford Avenue and Eastern Parkway, Borough of Brooklyn. 

The rehabilitation program should include all existing Federal, State and City 
tools, special architectural and financial counseling, coordination of municipal services, as 
well as new aids designed to meet the special hardships and problems that may be 
encountered in the program’s implementation. 

_ Specific rehabilitation standards and courses of action will be developed in the de- 
tailed planning stage. In addition to rehabilitation, renewal action might also include the 
spot clearance of buildings so structurally unsound that they do not warrant rehabilitation, 
removal of uses which clearly prevent the development of a sound residential environment 
and the provision of needed community facilities or new housing on vacant land or 
land cleared by demolition. 

It is further recommended that the upgrading of commercial facilities be under- 
taken as part of the rehabilitation program, and that such structures be improved, or 
replaced if they cannot be rehabilitated and function suitably in a residential neighbor- 
hood. Actions to aid in improving commercial areas and buildings should include: 

* The conversion of excess retail space to other uses, such as housing or com- 
munity facilities where appropriate; 

* ‘The development and enforcement of local standards for the rehabilitation 
and maintenance of commercial structures; 

* The provision of technical and professional rehabilitation advice; 

* The allocation of space for off-street parking; and 

* Cooperation with businessmen’s organizations to encourage commercial im- 
provements. 

To the extent that clearance is necessary, and after consideration of the need for 
community facilities, new housing may be constructed. The precise scope of clearance 
activities cannot be determined until the project planning stage carried out by the Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Board. 

However, preliminary studies have indicated that a minimum of clearance will be 
necessary in the Children’s Museum Area. 


2. Recommendations for Immediate Action 

An interim action program should be initiated for the Children’s Museum Area 
immediately following its designation. As stressed elsewhere in this report and detailed 
in the predesignation report of ‘August 14, such a program is a key to a successful 
rehabilitation effort and will play a vital role in bringing improvement to the area quickly. 
Through this program the City can respond to the momentum already developed by 
local residents for improving the area and work with them towards the upgrading of 
the neighborhood even while the detailed plans for broad renewal are being developed. 

It is recommended that all steps short of the use of Federally-aided tools be included. 

The interim program would provide a local renewal office to give general information, 
provide professional staff assistance to tenants and property owners, coordinate various 
City services and code-inforcement activities geared to the overall rehabilitation goals 
for the area, promote citizen participation and take such other steps that are found 
desirable for neighborhood improvement. 


3. Community Facilities 

The Commission recommends that during the project planning stage special efforts 
be made to provide additional park and play areas, particularly in the western section 
of the community where the deficiency is most evident. In view of the lack of vacant 
land and limited concentrations of blight, the Commission recommends that closing of 
the segment of Prospect Place that bisects Brower Park be considered. This would 
provide additional recreational space as well as improve the safety of the park. 

The quality, condition and adequacy of schools must be fully assessed in the course 
of the rehabilitation effort, and the need for new facilities carefully evaluated, parti- 
cularly if new housing is constructed. The facilities of Public School 289 are currently 
being expanded by the addition of portable classrooms, and a new junior high school 
and new elementary schools are planned for immediately adjacent areas. Every oppor- 
tunity should be taken, beginning with the immediate action program, to find ways to 
enrich the educational and cultural life of the community. 

With respect to the area’s cultural facilities, the Commission strongly recommends 
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that the Children’s Museum be retained in Brower Park. In its present location the 
Museum serves admirably as a cultural and physical focal point also draws visitors 
from surrounding communities into the neighborhood. It is a valuable neighborhood 
asset that is accessible to residents from all parts of the City. 

The fight to keep the Museum has become symbolic in the mind of much of the 
community with the overall battle to reverse the inroads of blight into the area. Many 
residents, because of the threat to remove the Museum, feel that they are being abandoned 
at a critical stage in their struggle to improve the nelatibortaid To bolster support 
for the retention of the Museum, the Commission would hope that the leaders of local 
civic groups and institutions will work closely with Museum officials in developing a 
community-wide, constructive program of support for the Museum’s program. 


4. Procedural Considerations 
_While the specific program for the Children’s Museum Area can only be devel 
during a period of detailed planning, the Commission recommends that the following 
oconiiais be recognized as integral parts of the renewal operation in both the interim 
program and the longer-range renewal action: 

a. Continued encouragement of local community participation to insure the 
fullest possible understanding by residents and private and public agencies of the 
renewal problems involved; and to marshal the total energies of the community 
toward achieving sound and lasting results; 

.b. Careful and close coordination of strengthened code enforcement and re- 
habilitation assistance to provide a rational framework in which substantial improve- 
ments can be made. This would facilitate the elimination of violations through 
sound and long-lasting rehabilitation, rather than by temporary “patching over”; 

c. Provisions of qualified staff assistance to property owners who are desirous 
of undertaking rehabilitation, and to tenants who will require help in setting up 
and maintaining their newly rehabilitated homes; and 

d. Coordination of all public improvements made within the renewal area 
to assure its proper and. logical development. 


IX. Findings and Adoption 

The City Planning Commission hereby finds, pursuant to Section 504, Article 15, of 
the General Municipal Law of the State of New York (Urban Renewal Law), that the 
area bounded by Atlantic Avenue, Albany Avenue, Eastern Parkway and Bedford Avenue, 
Borough of Brooklyn, is a substandard and insanitary area as defined in ‘Subdivision Four 
of Section 502 of the Urban Renewal Law, for reasons hereinabove listed in this report 
and that this area is appropriate for urban renewal. 

The Commission recommends that the use and reuse of the designated area be pre- 
dominantly residential, generally conforming to current zoning regulations, with provisions 
for appurtenant educational, recreational, institutional and commercial facilities as noted 
in this report. 

The ‘Commission finds that appropriate treatment for the area is predominantly re- 
habilitation and conservation, with such minimum clearance and redevelopment as noted in 
this report. These recommendations apply to the general area shown on the attached map 
dated December 10, 1963. These recommendations and this map are hereby declared to 
be a part of the Commission’s findings and adoptions. 

It is noted that the present action does not constitute approval of an urban renewal 
plan. Such a plan is to be subsequently prepared by the Housing and Redevelopment 
Board and submitted to the Commission for review and certification after a public hearing 
in accordance with the provisions of the law. Final determination is subsequently made by 


the Board of Estimate, after another hearing, as provided in the Urban Renewal Law. ” 


WILLIAM F. R. BALLARD, Chairman, FRANCIS J. BLOUSTEIN, Vice Chair- 
man, JAMES FELT, HARMON GOLDSTONE, ELINOR C. GUGGENHEIMER, 
LAWRENCE M. ORTON, JAMES G. SWEENEY, Commissioners. 
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‘Public H ousing S hift 


‘Federal Planners Try | 
New Ways to Help Poor: 


Get Improved Shelter : 


Homes Instead of Projects; ; 
Aid for Detroit Skid mr 


Moves Could M ‘Mollif y Critics 


. By RICHARD F. JANSSEN 
‘Btaff Reporter of THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
-- WASHINGTON—The Government is hope- 
fully laying the groundwork for what could be! 
a major remodeling of the nation’s increasing - 
ly criticized public housing programs. . 
_ There’s no intent to turn completely away 
from the. traditional approach of . bulldozing: 
down city slums to erect high-rise, Jow-rent 
apartments. But Housing and Home Finance: 
Agency (HHF'A) officials are keenly’ ‘aware. 
that even friends of public housing are com-: 
plaining that this approach tends to keep oc: 
cupants locked in a ghetto of poverty, costs a: 
lot and. destroys neighborhoods that might bet-| 
ter be revitalized. 

So planners are experimentally scattering’ 
low-income families into existing private’! 
houses and apartments, often with Uncle Sam | 
_ refurbishing them and chipping in on the rent. 
They’re trying cooperative apartment owner- 
 ghip and relaxed credit standards to help the 
most promising poor families to buy homes, , 
and tailoring somé oe pociaahe to the specialized . 
needs of extra-large families, skid-row dere-:: 
licts and the physically handicapped. In hopes 
of slashing costs of conventional slum clear-: 
ance apartments, they’re looking into new de-. 


signs and materials, which could perhaps be. gram. The new methods, officials say, should 


- Johnson ‘in ‘Texas last week, 


| come families pay to private landlords is ‘‘cer- 
_ tainly getting much closer-to our idea of public 


_ public housing,’’ says George B. Nesbitt, direc- 


President Johnson's. Goal 

Plans of this sort -will help fulfill a major: 
purpose voiced by President Johnson in his 
State of the Union message to Congress yés- 
terday. He set a goal of ‘‘a decent home for 


i every’ American family’ and -declared ‘We 


must give more help to those displaced by 
slum clearance, provide more housing for our 
poor and our elderly. ...’’ Details will come 
in. this month’s budget message, in a special 


i housing message later on and in an Adminis- 


Families Put Into. Bits 


tration request for new legislation | to extend or 
replace expiring housing programs. 

‘Political strategists figure the new Snide 
come housing approaches will fit the Presi- 
dent’s :commitments yesterday both -to fight 
poverty and to economize, and will be more, 
appealing to Congress than asking only for 
. more of the same. After meeting with Mr. 
-Admin- 
istrator Robert Weaver niade clear that at 
least some of these concepts would be incor-' 
porated in a new Administration housing pro-| 
gram aimed at —— low-income families’ 
living standards. 

Some of the most outspoken éxitios of. pubite| 
housing programs may be mollified by such 
moves. Supplementing the rent that low-in- 


housing,’? says a spokesman for the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, which 
strongly opposes Government ownership and | 
operation of housing as “socialistic.” The proj- 
ects for easing low-income families into home’ 
ownership through, special. Federal aid are; 
eagerly backed by the ‘National: Association ' 
of Home Builders. It sees them as a way to 
reach “the big untapped =e area’’ with 
individual homes. 


The need for better Jow-income housing isi 
still massive, Government housing men con; ' 
tend. They rank more than 13 million. of the; 
nation’s roughly 58 million housing units. as 
inadequate because they’re dilapidated, de-' 
teriorating or lack proper plumbing. But to the. 
extent the experiments blossom into full-scale 


policies,. “‘we’ll need less of the conventional 


tor of HHF'A’s low-income demonstration pro-. 


applied by private builders, too. Various ex-’. yield more low-income ‘housing for each dollar} 


periments are spotted across the country in° 


New Haven, Conn., Philadelphia, St. Louis and |! 


San Francisco. among other places. : 


i be put before Congress soon for a fresh dose 
| of funds or new construction will grind to a 


| 


spent. | 
: Need for New Funds eee, 


The present public housing program must 


halt. The 1949 and 1961 laws allowed new 
units to be built up to a level where the annual | 


| Federal subsidy commitments to local housing. 
: authorities would hit a $336 million ceiling. By: 
_ June 30 that point will be reached, officials 
| say, holding the program pretty close to the 
Please Turn to Page 18, Column 1 
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just under 700,000 units now operating or under 
development. The subsidy covers the differ- 
ence between rent which occupants pay the 
Jocal authorities and what it costs to run and 
finance the projects. 

Of $5.5 million okayed by Congress in 1961 
for various public housing experiments, some 
$3.8 million has been committed thus far. And 
one approach particularly intriguing to Mr. 
Weaver is putting low-income families into ex- 
isting private dwellings. rather than building 
special projects for them. Supplementing: the 
rent low-income tenants pay to the private 
landlords, though, couldn’t be done on a full- 
scale basis without action by Congress, and 
the idea has been disputed for decades, with 
opponents arguing it doesn’t add to the stock 
of housing. Mr. Weaver himself worries that 
it would have to be done carefully to avoid 
merely handing ‘“‘inflated profits’’ to land- 
Jords housing the subsidized tenants, and some 
doubters warn that many landlords would balk 
at any “‘rent control” tinge to the plan. 

With variations, the HHF'A is trying this in 
several cities. It has granted $178,090 to the 
New Haven Housing Authority, which is to put 
40 large families in privately owned apart- 
ments, with officials negotiating the rent and 
checking on maintenance. Each tenant will 
pay 21.8% of family income as rent, the same 
percentage as in regular public housing, with 
the authority making up the difference. In 
the three-year program, another group of 40 
large families in existing public housing and 
a third set ‘in non-assisted private housing will 
all be watched by Yale University personnel 
to see which approach does the best job for 
the families. 

A $764,000 New York City test with 22 fami- 
lies of at least 10 persons each involves the 
local housing authority buying old three-story 
brick houses and ‘carving them up so that the 
second and third stories form an eight or nine- 
room duplex apartment; each first floor is 
converted to a one-bedroom unit to bring in 
revenue from an ordinary tenant. Tenants 
pay what they can afford, with the authority. 
‘making up the difference. The hope is that 
the cost to the taxpayers of providing the 
housing will be 35% less than if a new apart- 
ment unit were to be built. 

The New York experiment is a “promising 
avenue,”” Mr. Weaver says, adding that if the 
revamped buildings can successfully be sauc- 
tioned to private bidders, it could ‘‘hopefully 
point the way for a more aggressive rehabili- 
tation program among private investors” to 
serve what he terms a “lower-middle income 
market.”’ 

In other .experiments local housing authori- 
ties acquire existing vacant. structures they'll 
rehabilitate and use solely for low-income 
families.. In Philadelphia, local officials will 
employ a $50,000 U.S. grant to step up a pro- 
gram of this sort and try such new tricks as 
combining two small row houses to accom- 
modate one large family. In Washington, the 
National Capital Housing Authority is using 2 
$194,000 grant to lease some 50 vacant houses, 
refurbish them and sub-lease them to low-in- 
come families. At least for ‘“‘the immediate 
years ahead,” it appears there will be enough 
housing vacancies to make such approaches 
possible, Mr. Weaver says. 

Subsidies in St. Louis . 

If such projects pan out, Federal officials 
figure they could go far toward answering 
most of the criticisms of public housing as it 
is today. Low-income families would live in 
reguiar neighborhoods free of the ‘“‘institution- 
al environment’’ of the projects, ‘‘and I suspect 
they’d have more incentive to move up the 
ladder”’ within their community; Mr. Nesbitt 
says. From the Government’s standnoint, the 
approach avoids lengthy legal fights for sites 
for massive projects and yields the wanted 
hcusing much sooner. 

Some mixing of subsidized families and 


j authority to move into a new 50-unit garden 
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those on their own is being tried in new: 
housing, too, In a St. Louis suburb, 20 low- 
income families will be selected by the local 


apartment project being built by a private cor- 
poration. The Federal Housing Administration 
waives its usual mortgage insurance premium 
to help the project’s sponsor keep down mort- 
gage costs; all tenants will pay $97.50 monthly 
for a three-bedroom unit,' but low-income fam- 
ilies will get from the local housing authority 
“rent assistance’? checks, which they have to 
endorse over to the -landlord, for the amount 
of rent they’re held unable to afford. 


Upgrading low-income families into home| 
ownership is part of the experimental package, 
too. Sixty such families likely to advance eco- 
nomically will be mixed in “without distinc- 
tion” with moderate-income families in San 
Francisco, some in a cooperative apartment 
and some in a condominium apartment proj- 
ect. In co-ops, one mortgage covers all the 
units; in condominiums, each unit has its own 
mortgage as a single-family home does. For 
four years, the low-income familiés are to have 
their rents subsidized and be counseled by so- 
cial agencies on home ownership; if all goes 
well, they’ll then buy the units they occupy. 

The Tulsa Home Builders Association is} 
taking part in an Oklahoma experiment inj. 
which members form a special corporation to 
build, own and manage 100 three-bedroom 
houses to sell for $9,000 edch. If necessary, 
rents will ‘be subsidized for promising low-in- 
come families; after they’ve paid back the 
subsidy, they’ll start buying the homes with 
3% down-payments and mortgages running up 
to 40 years. This could be useful for families 
that become ineligible for public housing when 
their incomes rise beyond a fixed maximum. 
In this case, rents will be held to $49.87 a 
month for the brick veneer homes, since they'll 
be on land cleared by the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration and will be financed through 314% 
interest rate mortgages owned by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. 

Florida Experiment : 

Some housing officials suspect there may be ' 
a good many low-income families now going. 
into public projects who could successfully own 
homes if it weren’t for strict FHA credit re-, 
quirements. University of Florida researchers 
and FHA officials are working up ‘“‘special test 
criteria’ to use in screening prospective own- 
ers of $10,000 houses being built in a regular 
subdivision at Gainesville. The prospects will 
come from those turned down on regular FHA 
rules. | 


Sometimes, officials figure, applicants are 
rejected because a credit report shows repos- 
session of a TV set several years before, but 
didn’t represent a deep enough investigation to {i 
show the same merchant more recently has} 
successfully extended credit to the same fam-/ 
ily again.. Just in case the ‘“‘relaxed’’ criteria | 
prove to be too lax, though, HHFA is setting; 
aside money to reimburse the FHA insurance 
fund for any losses. 


Other projects aim to tailor public housing 
more precisely to the needs of less hopeful 
groups. In Detroit, the local housing authority 
is dickering to buy an old near-downtown 
hotel to upgrade accommodations for men 
along the Motor City’s “‘skid row.’’ It hopes, | 
Congress willing, to house about 400 of the’ 
some 8,000 skid row residents who’ve been dis- 
placed by slum clearance. The hotel would be 
equipped with a sick bay and hopefully with 
a garden, and local public and private groups 
would furnish counseling services. In Toledo, 
Ohio, up to 100 units in a 150-unit high-rise 
project will be designed with such things as 
doors and plumbing fixtures to accommodate 
physically handicapped persons who are in 


wheelchairs. 
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INTRCDUCT ION 


During President Kennedy's administration, Urban Renewal 
was discussed and debzted to great lengths. However, urbanism 
has been an increasingly serious vroblem since the period 
ending World War IT. Instead of a steady flow of immigrants 
from Eurorean countries, there has been an in-migration 
from the South. Both of these grouvs have seemed ‘to settle 
in the l2=rge northern cities: and both of these grouns have 
been of the lower economic income grounvs. 

Big industry and increased technology in agriculture 
encouraged many laborers to migrate into the cities. Since 
more reonvle have access to an automobile, it is easier even 
for the lower income grour to commute to their work in the 
city from the suburbs. 

However, the fect remains that the core of most cf our 
northern cities contains numerous slums of individuals and 
families who sre unable to climb the economic ladder because 
ef race, lack of education, or lack of initiative. These 
peorle were the nrimary concern of President Kennedy in his 
efforts to aid crowded metropolises. He felt that orderly 
planned housing expansion would alleviate many serious 


problems of urban areas such as juvenile delinquency, drug 


addiction, alcoholism, and vrostitution. 


A concentrated urban population also presents sanita- 
tion, communication, police protection, and transportation 
problems. And the flow of the higher economic income group 
to the suburbs leaves the cost of sunporting these facilities 
to the less able to pay. Many times these wealthier people 
commute to their work in the cities where they benefit from 
those services which they no longer help support but insist 
on having. Also, the peorle who are less able to pay taxes 
require more welfare services than those moving to the 
suburbs. | 

The Federal @overnment has tried to correct or at least 
help the housing problem by selling cleared land at less 
than cost to vrivate individual developers in order to 
encourage the system of free enterprise in slum clearance. 
However, the cost to private developers is more than to the 
government; therefore previous slum dwellers who were dis- 
located can not be relocated to these safe, sanitary, decent 
homes provided by private concerns because they can't afford 


this new housing. 


Since the problems involved in urban renewal are so 
complex, President Kennedy reasoned that federal committees 
and administrations should be combined into one department, 
a Department of Urban Affairs. The reactions to this proposal 
were violent. Polities significantly entered the ricture 


and created many arguments for and against the proposal. To 


date, the proposal has not been passed by Congress; and the 


previous committees and administrations have continued as 
they nd verore. excevt for having greater pressures asserted 


upon them. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


There are many phases of urban renewal inelud ing its 
history, its social problems, government action, and pro- 
posed. solutions to the many problems involved. I'd like to 
put special emphasis on the social problems faced by the 
minority groups in urban areas in the northern cities of the 
United States. 

Slums are created by people whose income is so low that 
they can not financially correct or stop the gradual 
deterioration of their neighborhood. However, tearing down 
slums and constructing new apartments with adequate, safe 


facilities for these peorle only creates a new breeding 


place for deterioration because the slum dwellers themselves 
need to be rehabilitated as well as does their housing. The 
feeling of desperation must be corrected and handled tactfully. 
Children must be taught how to use a toothbrush and how to 
value their and others’ property. Simple hygienic principles 
and social codes such as these sare unfamiliar to many and 

are not observed by many others. Lack of education or some 
specific skill has placed many men in the situation they find 


themselves. They either can't find a job or receive such 
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low wages that they can't support themselves and their 


families. Therefore, they are forced to live in crowded 


tenements which breed crime, alcoholism, drug addiction, 


and prostitution. 

Many communities in various cities have taken a great 
interest in the position in which they find themselves and 
have decided "to pull themselves up by the bootstraps." 
These projects have succeeded because the people in those 
communities had the initiative and ambition to correct their 
situation. Other projects have been started by organizations 
interested in people in deteriorzted areas. These private 
concerns have constructively helped these slum dwellers by 
actively involving them in urban renewal, 

In this paper, I intend to cite specific social problems 
in particular areas and to show the work done by CORE, the 
HHFA, the Urban League of Greater New York, and other 


organizations in those areas. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Urbanism and slum development are not new. They date 
back to the middle of the 1800's when there was a tremendous 
influx from western and southern Europe into the United 
States. These immigrants for the greater part had little 
or no skills, so they settled in the cities where they took 
what menial jobs they could. They lived in tight-knit 
family groups close to their work in order to lessen any 


transportation expenses. Many times, two, three, or four 


generations would live together--family size and marriage | 

were viewed differently then, even ty Americans. Since they 
generally lacked an education, the means to make sufficient | 
money to support such large families, these immigrants were 
forced by economic conditions to live in crowded tenements 
where both the birth and the death rate were high. Tuberculosis 
was especially rampant because of dam, crowded living 
quarters. However, these immigrant groups including the 
Italians, the Irish, the Greeks, and the Slavs gradually 


gained greater economic stability and moved from the tenements 


to better quarters. Now the Negroes and Puerto Ricans have 


taken their place in the mass confusion of big cities.+ 

At this time, the problem of race and high emotions become 
involved; and slums and deteriorating neighborhoods are 
blamed entirely on the Negroes and the Puerto Ricans. The 
urban problem has been in existence for a long pericd of time, 
but with race discrimination and the question of civil rights, 
it has been highlighted. Since World War II, urban renewal 
has been needed; and Congress, to correct the situation, 
passed the Housing Act of 1949. This act aimed at the 
elimination of urban blight by slum prevention, setting up 
and enforeing housing codes; by rehabilitating buildings; 

and by removing and redeveloping buildings and whole 
neighborhoods. The Federal Government said that it would 
assist local agencies under state control by granting funds 


if the agency qualified for them. The agency needed the 


. checcey beds oy Pay 
others ae tae ere 


initiative =nd contributions either in the form of money, 
land donations, work in demolition and removal, or nrcject 
imrovements. The Housing Act of 1961 offered to grant to 
any urban renewal vroject in need, two-thirds of cost and in 
svecial cases, three-fourths of cost. The Federal Government 
stated that it would helr in relocatitn by giving assist=nce 
toward moving exrenses and loss of property. A comnunity 
having undertaken a workable urban renewal] vroject can 
denend on the Federal Fousing Admiristraticn to insure morte 
gages with a low interest rate, lower than the market rate.< 

The Federal Government realized the need for federal 
assistance in urban renewal and through many different 
aeencies inclucing the Ecusing and Home Finance Agency, the 
Pederal Focusing Administration, the Fublic Housing Administrae 
tion, and the Urban Renewal Administration’ communities have 
been vnrovided with the means to execute renewal vrojects. 

Whether this aid is going to correct the situ»tion is 
unknown. Wolf von Eckhardt, a noted expert in the field of 
urban renewal, aptly states his belief on the success of 
any croject: 

This means the local renewal agency must, first 
of 91], meke a detailed study of the neighborhood, 
its ohysical conditicns, its facilities and the 


nature and mood of: its inhabitants to Ce 
proverly the ch-nces of its recuperation. 


DISCUSSICY CF THE DRCELEM 


Even though the Federal Government builds or rebuilds 


safe, adecuate hcusing, slum conditions still prevail. 


Relocated nersons who usually have little educaticn become 


suspicious Of urban renewal workers. These people had 


been uprooted and then relocated in a community where no 
one knew his neighbors, which often caused friction because 
everyone w2s 2180 on his guard.4 

A large vercentage of suthors writing on urban renewal 


agree that the slum dwellers themselves have to participate 


actively in a renew2l vroject. In order to renew a community, 


the ropuletion must not shift continually--it has to remain 
rather stable. However, there are forces which encourage 


shifts in ynorulation--rece being a primary factor. Slum- 


lords cavitalize on Yegro scares. In many residential areas 


where all factors were at an eouilibrium, blockbusters 
actually made nheone calls to mothers of teenage daughters 
telling them that a large number of Negro families were 
moving into the community. After a few white families 
moved out in ranic, many others followed. Their homes were 
sold to unsuspecting Puerto Ricans and Negroes at a price 
above their paying abilitys and then these blockbusters 
encouraged them to accert second mortgages until the Negro 
or Puerto Rican was "on a debtor's treadmill."° This 


happened in Prook?yn and in Baltimore's Mount Ro-:71.°© 


Peorle ere frightened by the thought of intermarriage and 


most of all, by what others will think. In research done 


by Richard LaFiere, it was found that in very few cases 
did the veonle that feared intermarriage have children and 


? A recent survey 


that inteymarriage very seldom occurs. 
undertalen by University of Minnesota students sroved that 
economics, income level, was the determiring factor in 
housing.* A verson's income ability determines his chcice 
in housing. Since a lrrge vercentage of Negroes are of the 
low income level, they can only afford chery housing. Rather 
than fleeing one slum for another which perhavs is in little 
better condition, experts feel that slum dwellers should face 
their conditions and try ei emeliorate them. This has been 
done in Chicagots Hyde Park-Kenwood area and in Ealtimore'’s 
"Pilot Area“ and Mount Royal.” In these areas, citizens 
banded together demanding and requiring strict regulations 
on landlords. Community organizsztions such 2s churches, 
schools, citizens! groups, and social agencies aided in the 
fight sgairnst blight. 

Churches helved in encouraging the people of the area 
to believe in and surport such 2 vroject. Just as the land- 
lords were forced to fix their housing, so were private 
owners who bearly fiad the money with which to scrare by. 
Therefore, the shemales rointec out that a "Eesring Board", 
a place where reople with financial problems could ask for 


extensions to fix their faulty housing, has been set up 


just for that purvose.1° Local pastors tried to build up 


and maintain ccommurity spirit, a very imrcrtant element in 


urban renewrl. Feorle had lost all hove znd had sunk into 
a feeling of desreration. 

Schools such 2s Dunbar High School in the "Pilot Area" 
offered adult eaucation courses to teach simple things such 
a8 reading, writing, erithmetic, how to orepare a budret, how 
to make sinmnile repairs in De obse, and the simmle hygiene 
Of keering house. However, these class¢cs were sparsely 
attended and the schools succeeded rore by teaching the 
children some of these things end having their parents learn 
from them because mery p2rents, both mother and father, 
worked and couldn't >ttend classes. Teachers taught 
elementary students health enre, meal vlanning, home 
decorsting and gercrdening techrnicues. One second frrace 
teacher in the "Filet Area", told how she took her clsss 
threugh an elley and had the children teke 3 voll on all the 
bad, unsenitary conditions they could find. Cne messy yard 
belcnged to a little girl in the class and she was so 
-shamed that when she weuliaahe cried and c-rried on until 
her father cleaned the yard.it A whole change in «.ttitude 
took vlece in those areas where urban renew?1 was undertaken. 
Raw sewge, gorbege, and ovthouses were common occurences, 


and nobcdy regarded them with ‘uch disdain. In the ssme 


manner, young toys who were arrested or rut in detention 


homes for rokbery, ass-ult, or murder were considered as 


unfortunetes or they weren't even ccensidered at 21ll. Now 
 bo:v whe gets in trouble with the lew brings grest shame 
on his »arents: and therefore, less vandalism hes occured 
in these areas. <“Sccial attitudes 2nd behcvicr have a 
gerert deal to do with community iivines. 

Citizens grourys had much to do vith the success of all 
the before mentioned prcjects. J. Edwerd Fisher in the 
""ilot Area", formed a groun of nerents and professionel 
workers who were resnonsible for revitalizing the area. 

Trey conducted weekly dances for the teenagers and organized 


bell cluts and other srorts, Playgrounds were su~ervised 


fer the younger cnildren -nd rerls were renovated for the 


agec. cunt Roval residents formed Felton hill, Ine. with 
Tav-oe 23 its vresident. Fe wae an insurance mn who 
contributed to the comnany by going intc reel estate and 
buying land before sreculators could. The com-anv 
renovated hcuses and then rented or scld them to "desirable 
nurcharere," Feenectatrle Negro families were sllowed 

to buy cr rent if they were affilistec with a chureh or psd 
the =«~provel of local civics grours. However, they .ere 
given encouragement anc assurence ty EFolton Fil INC< > 
through the ir‘enthusiesm.1° In Chiezgo's Fyde Prark-Nenwood, 
a very forceful lawver, Julian Levi, helved vreak the 
resist>nce cf unrelerting slumlicrds. In many instances 


a8 in the case cf Josevnh Senwine who owned three builcirrs 


thet were infested with cockroaches, vermin, bare wiring, 


“re garbage ciceged fire escanes, Jevi broke him by roing 
to the bank askirg them to refuse enother nortgage to 
Sehwinc, by asking the irsurance co’™-ny to cancel Schwind's 
fire insurance, and by telling neonile seeking housing not 
to rent in Schwind's blighted anertments. He destroved 
other damping establishments like = tavern celled "Knob 
“gia: 

The Knob Fill eventuelly 2nc n=tur2lly 

became 2 hengcut for retty criminels, arunks, 

prostitutes, cove addicts 2nd other sm=ll insccts 

of the nisht. Itee-and five or six other joints 

scattered 2long Lake Terk Avenue -t the esstern 

eqze of Hyde Pzrk--were -ttrectirge into this 

Old neighteorhood the riffereff of which slums “re 

mide,15 
With the same forcefulness trot he atte2cked slum:orcs, Levi 
broke '.]1 Yeinstein, the Gwner of “rob 1111." evi 
exnressed his ~hilecsovhy concernins such peovle, "The thing 
to co with those best-rds is hit them cover the head. fPon't 
nizy srouné with them."14 ‘whether his methods we-eé 
morally right or wreng, Levi succeeded in cestroving scme 
of Chicerso's worst estotrlishments. 

Welfare workers in “ew York City have gone intc rcmes 
of slum dwellers and trucrt them simrje rules and teciini-ues 
of house keering such «s covering gartare to yrrevent flies. 
irse Neomi Grehsm, one sveh worker, went into the heme cf 


2 Puertc Rican f2enily where the mother wes ill. ‘Che did 


house cleaning 2nd erred for their three children, one of 
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whieh wos mentolly retarded and -nother who wss extremely 
rebellious. She has helved other families in the seme 
tyve of distress, end she s2id that she wos hepry and 
felt sctisfied thet the children were clesr and ell 
feo,19 

Trese rrojects were executed by rrivete ccncerns which 
yossessed a certain altruism. The renewal work was done on 
& rerzon to vrerson tasis. J thirk that this was good. but, 
how mony grouns or organiz2tions cre willing to undert=ke 
such 7 huge resnonsibility’ The administrsticns vhich the 
Peder] Gevernvent has est-bltished and the hcusing codes 
mide tv cities and s*ctes sre necess7r:, out “you cantt 
legislate hermony" nor can yeu legisiste sceirl sroblems, 16 
This was said when landlords =nd tenents were interviewec 
by the City Ccmmissicn on Huren Rights of New York. However, 
TI believe as do government officizls that the vroblem cf 
housing is gigantic and nation-wide. Therefore, laws against 
discrimination and Pair Fovsirg Prectices Laws must be 
massed in order’ thst slum conditicns and discriminetion can 
be attecked. Then the ~clicies of ncnediscrimin-tion and 
fair housing enn be legally enfcrced. Then, like any other 
law, it hes to be tested to see if it is constitutional or 
net. In New Yerk City, the Feir Fousing Prectices Law 
commels landlords to meet certain, srecific housing 
regulations. If they don't, they are fined at least 35C. 


In the st2te of Ccnnecticut, it's a crime not to comply 
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with nonediscrimination holisine codes.2’ And Congress passed 
the Civil Rights Fill of 1963 making it nationally illegal 

to practise discrimination in rublic housing. Without 
Federal laws, the "Pilot Area", Mount Royel], nor Hyde Yark- 
Kenwood could have instituted their pvrograms cf urban 

renewal because the leaders of the rrojects first had to 


receive sunport from city hall to force landlords to reform 


unfair vore-ctices. 

I don't believe that there's any one solution to our 
housing vroblems in the United States, but I do thirk thet 
now there 2re crganizsticns and CORE, the N.A.A.C.I., and 
the Urban League of Greater New York are constantly fighting 
for better housing and correction of slum conditions. It 
will take many vesars to solve these vroblems bec:zuse muny 
forces are 311 nulling in different directions. Fut in 
the future, when these conditions are »=melioratec separately: 
when nut together again, they will seem less drastic. 

President Kennedy's nroposal for.a Dernartment of Urban 
Affairs is an entirely new concent in urbanism. The 


metrco-olises of New York, New Jersey, and “sassachusetts 


would or could be made into a sevarate ertity. There would 
be many 2rguments for and agrinst that tyve of a setun, 
and I don't relieve that anycne could forma real, 


authorative oninion about such a situation until after it 


hed been tried. 


J agree with the authors of THS HINAN SIDE CF URBAN 

; REFewWAL that the pneorle involved in slum sre2s must 
particin-te actively in programs of urban renew21. In 
addition, however, JI believe that city, state, and federal 
governments must corcern themselves with the rroblems cf 
Slum dwellers and in vartieular, minority ¢frouns as the 


Negro and Fuerto Ricsns. I realize that the problem is 


complex esrecially since the Negro and civil rights are 
so much a vert of housing ~roblemsg and I feel that since 
housing has heen breught to rublic attention, the situation 


hes been improved and will continue to be ccrrected. 


CCKCLUS IONS 


Slumlords will ecntinue to eccare reguiaticrs whenever 
nossible. And they will centinve to ray fines rether than 
male the necessery 2djustments tecause it's chesverw-that 
is until ins-ectors and the law estch them. Landlords who 
do not want to rent to Nerroes will continue not to 
advertise hcusing so that they won't be forced to rent to 


Werroes. 


Vice, whether it be nrostitution, drug addiction, or 


gambling, will always be here. 


° ° 4 “4 Vr 7 oT 
‘nd when ecorenic conditions are nrocr in 2 neighborhood; 


peorle, beczuse of lack of emotivnal st bility or self 


will, will often resort to drinking or garbling. Slums 


breed these conditions. 


Thrcugh urban renew21 and the grezt concern over trocr 
housing, these conditions have been imvroved. The 
eagerness and determination of Negroes in civil rights, 
has affected housing--even highlighted it. This may be 
good or bad: however, they are being heard. Progress has 


been made and if interested peorle maintain their enthusiasm 


and sensibility, mest of the slum conditions will be Ne 
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ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF RELOCATEES 


from Department of Relocation 


January - June 1963 


Number Percent 

White - 785 37.4 
Negro 743 © 3564 
Puerto Rican 4,70 224 
Other 2 220 
Unknown So | 2.8 
Total 2,099 ) 100.0 


III. Income by Ethnic Group of West Side Urban Renewal Area 


(Stage I) Tenants 


Ali - White Negro Puerto Rican 
under $6,000 79.9% reg 88.8% 91.4% 
$6 ,000-or-more 20.1% 22.5% 11.2% $.6% 


Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


| Residential Tenants Relocated by Type of Accommodations 
‘Obtained, Department of Real Estate and All Other — : | 


A OL NET CS TEC” icatenmemamannentiinneen —_——- 


"Residential tenante® 


ae saad 

eee ‘Table Wy 

Pees chee, Year 1961 

Bie 

pen “Mtype of 

_____._____aseommodat ton | fs i 

ainkeialoninas aE ee 
: Private, housing 3,080 
‘Inst.itutions® 2s 

_Unienown® 618 

| Total: 3,723 


oe in relocating 


Private nonaang. 


| a Public housing 


Inter. and intra-site moves: 


Other City properties® 
Total 


1,047 
564 
33 


ae 


: Department of 
: tate 


All other 
gencies? 


Se&s abe 
_Number Ferc cent 


57.2 
0.5 


ep ary’ 


69.2 


19.5 
10.5 

0.6 
042 


20:8 


Number Percent — 


oe 


N mber Percen 


| - Grand: total 5,380 100.0 5,835 100.0 ° 11,215 100.0 
& ae : ws See 
| aj Includes one-person households, except that the Title I Division excludes — 
| oa hogmers under 60 years of age in order to conform with Federal ‘definitions, 
oie bf  tneludes. New York City Housing Authority, Triborough Bridge and Tunnel. | 
4 Lo, Authority and Port of New York Authority. : 
ee i of ine ludea , for example, homes: for the or and —— 
, d/ Includes deceased, | 
; ed Includes buildings rehabilitated by the New York City Housing Authority, — 
ri Pe eae! a rem" buildings, that is, structures taken over by the City of... 0 +5. 
. >» New York for non-payment. of — and — by the New Tork City De~ Rares 
fh Partnent. of Real: Estate, | | eee 
Source: New York City. Departasnt of Real Estate 
oe — 1” Boo 
=~25« 


_ Private housing» 
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Residential Tenants itaaceated by. Type of 
Accommodations Obtained, Department o 
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BROOKLYN BRIDGE SOUTHWEST PRESS KIT 


AERIAL PHOTO CAPTION No. lof 4 


Site of $80 million residential and institutional development 
announced today by Mayor Robert F. Wagner and Milton Mollen, Chairman of the 
Housing and Redevelopment Board, for Brooklyn Bridge Southwest urban renewal 
area is defined by solid uidte line in this view of Lower Manhattan. Development 
will create a new middle income community for 1,600 families, complete with 
school, recreation, parking, shopping and commercial facilities, as well as 
major new additions to Pace College and Beekman—Downtown Hospital. Development 
calls for estimated private development amounting to $63.6 million public invest- 
ment of $16.2 million, of which two-thirds, or $10.8 million will be paid by 


Federal Government, $5.4 million by City and State. 


Also shown in photo are Downtown financial district, dominated by new 
Chase Manhattan Bank Building (center); Battery Park at tip of the island; site 
of proposed Stock Exchange-Battery Park renewal development (upper left, in fore- 
ground of Port Authority ferry terminal); future Brooklyn Bridge Southeast renewal 
area, with Fulton Fish Market (lower center, between present project site and 
F.D.R. Drive); Brooklyn Bridge (foreground ); Al Smith Houses (center foreground ); 
Chatham Green renewal development (extreme lower right corner) a portion of site 
of World Trade Center site (far middle right beyond tall buildings facing City 


Hall Park). Civic Center area is just to right beyond picture border. 
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BROOKLYN BRIDGE SOUTHWEST PRESS KIT 


DEVELOPMENT AREA CAPTION No. 2 of 4 


Comprehensive program of public action to support and accelerate 

- rapid growth of Lower Manhattan area, shown in this map of downtown development 
areas, demonstrates relationship to other major improvements of $80 million 
Brooklyn Bridge Southwest urban renewal development (No. 5 on map) announced 
today by Mayor Robert F. Wagner and Milton Mollen, Chairman of the Housing and 
Redevelopment Board. Development will create new middle income community for 
1,600 families, permit major expansion of Pace College and Beekman—Downtown 
Hospital, adding new residential and institutional resources for area, to comple- 


ment other new developments and the growing Downtown business and financial center. 
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BROOKLYN BRIDGE SOUTHWEST PRESS KIT - 


CONCEPT PLAN CAPTION No. 3 of 4 


Proposed layout of $80 million Brooklyn Bridge Southwest urban renewal 
development announced today by Mayor Robert F. Wagner and Milton Mollen, Chairman 
of the Housing and Redevelopment Board shows major features of 1,600 family middle 
income community, related school, recreation, parking, shopping and commercial 
facilities, plus new additions for Pace College and Beekman—Downtown Hospital. For 
more detailed description of development features, see accompanying "Summary of 
Development Proposals." Plan also can be used to identify buildings shown in 


accompanying “Composite Development View." 
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BROOKLYN BRIDGE SOUTHWEST PRESS KIT 


COMPOSITE DEVELOPMENT VIEW No. 4 of 4 


Birds—-eye view of $80 million Brooklyn Bridge Southwest urban renewal 
development announced today by Mayor Robert F. Wagner and Milton Mollen, 
Chairman of the Housing and Redevelopment Board, shows major features of pro- 
posed residential community, and institutional additions which are designed to 
provide a major new link in Lower Manhattan development areas. Light buildings, 
included in new development, are identified in accompanying site plan (No. 3) 
and described in detail in accompanying “Summary of Development Proposals." In 
lower left of picture is present municipal goverwaiat complex and area of future 
Civic Center; in upper corner, to left of Brooklyn Bridge, are sites of Smith Houses 
and, just beyond picture edge, Chatham Green and Chatham Towers middle income 
developments; to right are towers of Downtown Manhattan business and financial 
center; beyond proposed new buildings toward river is area to be developed in 


future after relocation of Fulton Fish Market. 
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LATE NEWS : January 23, 1964 


JOHNSON GIVES US SOMETHING TO GO ON 


The announcement of President Johnson's housing message has been greeted by 
the Emergency Committee with great enthusiasm. We are pleased to note that 
the President's message on housing parallels closely in size the program 
advocated by the Emergency Committee. 


Now that details on the size of the proposed program have been announced 
it is imperative that action be taken on the citizens' level to show Presi- 
dent Johnson there is sizable and vocal grass roots support of the measure. 


President Johnson proposed legislation to authorize contracts for 200,000 
additional public housing units over the next 4 years, in conjunction with 
amendments to the housing legislation to ''improve the flexibility and ef- 
fectiveness of the present program.'' Now we can undertake a concerted 
letter writing campaign to evidence our support of the President. 


The four year program outlined by President Johnson proposes an additional 
50,000 units of public housing per year. Since New York State legally is 
entitled to apply for 15% of this total, the State would receive 7,500 units 
per year in Federally-financed public housing if the Bill is passed. 


The Fol lowing is a list of senators and representatives who will be key 
figures in pending housing legislation and to whom a letter writing effort 
would be most effective. 


U. S. Senators from New York State: Jacob K. Javits and Kenneth B. Keating. 
Also Senator John Sparkman, Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, Senate 
Committee on Banking & Currency. These letters should be addressed to the 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 


In the House of Representatives it is important to contact members of 
Congress from New York City, as well as Rep. Albert Rains, Chairman, Sub- 
committee on Housing, House Committee on Banking & Currency. Letters to 
House members should be addressed to the House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


CHAIRMAN 
~ Paul T. O’Keefe 


THE WASHINGTON SITUATION: 


EB 208 


be taken out of the housing bill before it is finally enacted 


Emergency Commttice for More Low- Rent Housing | 


organized by | 
CITIZENS’ HOUSING AND PLANNING COUNCIL OF NEW YORK, INC. 


Willkie Memorial Building - 20 WEST 40th STREET + New York, N. Y. 10018 
LOngacre 3-5990 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Eleanor Vaughan 
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January 17, 1964 


In the 88th Congress, the first serious attempt in 15 years will 
be made to expand and improve public housing. The Housing Act 

of 1964, as introduced, will be the first housing bill since 1949 
to contain new low-rent housing funds. However, even though 
President Lyndon B, Johnson has spoken out in favor of "more 
housing for our poor” as part of a "war against poverty", the 
danger is real and present that the public housing section may 


into law, 


Historically, any public housing measure has skinned through 
Congress with the thinnest of margins. Although always enjoying 
certain bi-partisan support, the very idea of subsidized housing 
for the poor has also always had powerful lobbies operating 
against it. The 1964 fight is expected to be rougher than ever. 


In response to our inquiry, HHFA Administrator Robert C. Weaver 
has informed the Emergency Committee for More Low-Rent Housing: 


"Additional support for the public housing program 
is as welcome as it is essential, and the need for 
both new friends, and new efforts from old friends, 
is especially critical at this time." 


and 


Senator Jacob K. Javits (R., N. Y.) has told us: 


"As you know, I have long championed the cause of 
public housing in the Congress, and I am deeply 
concerned about the inadequacy of existing funds 

for the needs of New York City. You may be sure 
I will press for additional authorization for this 
purpose during this session of Congress," 


a + ees 


BUT 


The organized real estate industry has already spoken out, 
too -=- to wit: 


"The federally-subsidized public housing program 
Should receive no further authorizations from 
the Congress, We favor the liquidation of 
existing public housing projects through sale 
to tenants or other private owners," 
Resolution at NAREB convention, Nov. 14, 1963. 


WHAT TO DO-ABOUT IT: This is the time to start a continuing 


letter-writing campaign to Washington, Tell President Johnson, 
Senator Javits and Kenneth Keating, and the Congressman from 
your own District how greatly New York City needs more low-rent 
apartments NOW. Tell them in your own language about conditions 
in Harlem, on the lower East Side, in Bedford-Stuyvesant, in 
your own and other New York neighborhoods. Ask them not only 

to vote for, but to PUSH for public housing funds. | 


As the Housing Act of 1964 proceeds through Congress, the ECMLRH 


will keep you informed of appropriate and timely citizen action 
in support of the low-rent housing section, 
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STATEMENT OF METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING 

AND -COOPER SQUARE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT COM- 
_-- MITTEE, IN OPPOSITION TO URBAN RENEWAL PLAN 

FOR BROOKLYN BRIDGE SOUTHWEST 

City Planning Commission ~ February 11, 1964 


ae - Esther T,. Rand 


My name is Esther T. Rand, I appear before the Commission today as an 
officer of the Metropolitan Council on Housing, the federation of tenants groups 
throughout the City. I am also appearing :as a member of the Steering Committee 


of the Cooper Square Community Development Committee, the site tenants group 


seeking the adoption of an urban renewal plan for the Cooper Square area which 
will serve the site tenants and businessmen on the site. 


Both organizations are opposed to the project proposed by the Housing & 
Redevelopment Board for the development of the area designated as Brooklyn Bridge 
Southwest, for the following reasons. — 


This project, described in the press release as a new middle-income com- 
munity", violates every principle enunciated by the City in the past year. To 
read that the City is planning a “new middle-income community" in the light of 
the recent headlines, comes as a distinct shock, We have read that the Mayor 
wants integrated communities. That integrated communities mean ethnic and econ- 
omic integration. We have read that the City wishes real, not de facto, inte- 
gration of the schools, We have read that the City must begin to fight against 
poverty; that a vast program of low-rent housing must be voted in Albany and, 
hopefully, in Washington, so that the low-income wage earner may have a decent 


place in which to live, at rents he can afford. 


What do we find in this project? We find 1,600 units of middle~income 
housing. Period. We find plans for a K=2 school, presumably for the children of 
the middle-income families who will occupy this housing. We do not find any im~ 
plementation of the concern expressed previously for mixed housing, for integra- 
ted housing, for integrated schools. It is truly shocking to come before your 
body on the day before Lincoln*’s Birthday, during Negro History Week, to tell you 


thet we are greatly disturbed about this project. 


The press release states further that this will be a happy solution for 
all those who wish to walk to work, We think a walk-to-#ork project is also de- 
sirable for those in the lower-income brackets, and we urge you to reject this 
plen of the Housing & Redevelopment Board because it does not include low-cost 
low-rent housing in the complex. It is high time that the HRB consicered tne 
needs of the very people the Mayor is always talking about, and this pzrojcct, a 
brand new community, is a fine place to begin, 


In discussing the plan as projected in the press release, one of our 
Committee members asked, “How many buses do you plan to attach to the K-2 school, 
in order to achieve integration?" The joke is ironic, but the import is obvious. 
In a new community, you integrate the housing, so that the schoo! is also inte- 
grated--from its inception. 


What else is wrong with this pian? Lack of information, How many apart- 
ments are planned for families? Wat wiil the cost be per room? Will the roon- 
count be based on FHA standards, which treats 2 bathrooms, for example, as a room? 
Will the housing be cooperetive, rental, cox both? What will the size of the K-2 | 
school be? Will the schools into which the children will go be large enough to 
accommodate them al]? Our questions ere based solely on the press release, which 
does not have this information, and if you do rot have it either, you should vote 


this plan down. 


Further questions: What relocation plan has been developed for the 
businesses -~ 700 o€ them ~ in the 137 buildings? Is it the plan of the Commiss- 
Zon and the ERB to decimate the entire avea, east and west, of all the business- 
nen who have had stores, offices and light manufacturing in this area? You are 
also doing the same thing in the area of the proposed World Trade Centre, you 
wit] rtemsmber. Those businesses which were demolished to make way for the police 
headquarters have been scattered to the four winds. It is truly shocking to 
note the commercial diasnora to which these small operators are being subjected. 


There have been a number of bills introduced in Albany by the City with 
respect to plans for urban renewal financing. None of them has any proposal for 
additional payments for relocation fees or for good will for those businesses. 

It is our feeling that unless and until there is a feasible relocation pian for 
the businesses, as well as for the tenants living on the site, you cannot, in all 
conscience, approve this urban renewal plan. | 


In conclusion, we wish to reiterate; this plan must be defeated because 
it does not provide for a housing mix which will make low-rent hovsing available 
within the complex of 1600 units. It must be defeated because without a housing 
mix the K-2 school will not be integrated# It must be defeated because you have 
not been given sufficient information on the breakdown. 


And finally, this plan must be defeated because it is quite obviously a 
Plan for an elite. Your Commission has already approved a joint replacement of 
PS i ard PS 23, Construction funds have already heen voted for replacement of 
PS 177. This means that in this very area there will be two elementery scroo!s, 
in an integrated community. Why should there be a special K-2 school provide 
vor in this project? The K-6 schools can accommodate all those requiring K~2 


schooling. 
We urge you to vote down this project for all the reasons given you, 

and that the HRB be instructed to make every urban renewal project which is to 

come before you for approval an integrated project both as to income and as tn 


ethaic couposition, 


Thank you, 


Fs Fite, 


METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING 


215 West 23 Street, New York 10011 
SP 7-8900 


March 23, 1964. 


Dear Friends: 


On March 11, 1964, the City Planning Commission approved the plan of 
the Housing and Redevelopment Board for the urban renewal of the area 
called "Brooklyn Bridge Southwest", bounded by the Bridge, and Pearl, 
Fulton, Gold, Ann, Beekman and Nassau Streets, in Manhattan, The 
plan calls for the construction, among other facilities, of 1600 units 
of middle income housing, together with a kindergarten-to~-second-grade 
(K-2) school on the site, 


At the hearing before the Commission on January 29, 1964, the Womens 
City Club, Citizens Housing and Planning Council, Downtown Independent 
Democrats and the Metropolitan Council on Housing all urged that there 
be included in the housing built on this site a mix of low and middle- 
income housing, so that there could be both economic and ethnic inte-_ 
gration, The report of the City Planning Commission denies the validity 
of this demand, stating, 
"The development will be open to persons of all ethnic backgrounds, 
Furthermore, it is located in a section of the City where many per- 
sons in minority groups are employed in middle-income jobs...Thus 
there appears to be a reasonable expectation that the project will 
have a population of varied ethnic backgrounds, Economic balance 
would be achieved by reason of the nearby low-rent public housing, 
as well as middle~income housing at somewhat different rental levels 
than those proposed for the Brooklyn Bridge Southwest preject,” 


"In connection with the arguments made at the pubiic hearing con- 
cerning integration in the proposed K-2 school faciiities, it is 
reasonable to expect that the children who will attend these 
school facilities will come from families of various ethnic, 
cultural and educational backgrounds." 


- 
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be] strongly ] e y Planning Commission ignored the follow- 
ing facts: (a) much more low-rent housing is needed; (b) it should be 
included in the middle-income housing planned, to achieve economic 
integration; (c) the low-rent housing referred to above is not ‘nearby”, 
but is located near the river, and there would be no intermingling; 

(d) rentals for the proposed housing have not been made public; it 

is likely to be cooperative, and in the same range as Chatham Green 

and Chatham Towers ($850 and $1200 a room), 


We also believe that every project now being planned should include 
low-rent housing, so that there will be no enclaves of the more econo- 
mically fortunate, particularly when the City is engaging in a fight 
against poverty. 


There is to be a final hearing on this plan before the Board of Estimate 
on April 19, We urge your organization to appear and to oppose the 
plan insofar as the building of but one type of housing is concerned, 
so that there may be both economic and ethnic integration; and so that 
the K=-2 school and the other schools in the area will be integrated 
from the beginning. As Mr, Weaver has said, it is in housing that real 
integration in the schools will be obtained, A copy of the statement 
made at the hearing by the Metropolitan Council is enclosed herewith 
for your information, We earnestly hope that you will appear at the 
scheduled hearing in opposition to the plan, and would appreciate re- 
ceiving word from you to this effect, 


Sincerely yours, 


\ome 


Enclosure Jane Benedict, Chairman 
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METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING 
2 215 West 23d Street, New York 10011 
For additional information: 

JANE BENEDICT, Chairman 

SP 7=8900 


FOR RELEASE THURSDAY, 
APRIL 9, 1964 A.M, 


Metropolitan Council on Housing, the federation of tenants organizations, 
has requested more than 60 organizations concerned with civil rights and school in- 
tegration to appear at the hearing today before the Board of Estimate to register 
their opposition to the proposed project in Brooklyn Bridge Southwest for 1600 units 
of middle-income and cooperative housing. 

The Council has pointed out that the project, which is to include a K-2 
(kindergarten to second grade) school, will create an enclave of segregated housing, 
Since no low-rent housing is included in the plan, No figures have been released 
to show the buy-in per room, nor the monthly rental charges. 

The City Planning Commission in effect has stated that no low-cost housing 
is needed in this project in order to integrate it, since there is low-rent housing 
in the vicinity, The Alfred E, Smith Houses, located about 7 blocks away, is the 
nearest project to that planned for Brooklyn Bridge Southwest, 

The Metropolitan Council on Housing urges the Board of Estimate to send the 
plan back to the Housing & Redevelopment Board for revision, to include at least 
20% low-rent housing in the 1600 units, in order to accommodate families urgently 


in need of low-rent housing. 


(Statement of Metropolitan Council on Housing Enclosed) 
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METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING 


215 West 23 Street, New York 11-SP 7-8900 


STATEMENT IN OPPOSITION TO URBAN RENEWAL PLAN 
FOR BROOKLYN BRIDGE SOUTHWEST BEFORE BOARD OF 


ESTIMATE - HEARING APRIL 9, 1964 - ESTHER T. RAND 


Mr, Mayor and Members of the Board of Estimate: The Metropolitan Council on 
Housing, the federation of tenant organizations of the City of New York, wishes to 
be recorded in opposition to the construction of 1600 units of middle-income hous- 
ing in the urban renewal complex known as Brooklyn Bridge Southwest. We noted with 
dismay the affirmative vote of the City Planning Commission for this plan, despite 


the objections raised at the hearing before the Commission by the Citizens Housing 


and Planning Council and the Women's City Club. We, too, objected to the plan at 
that hearing, and for the same reason: there is no low income housing included in 


the 1600 units, 


Mr. Mayor and members of the Board, in 1961, when proposals were announced for 
18 areas, the City Planning Commission, in attempting to refute our objections to 
the bulldozing approach in areas of low-rent housing, was reported in the New York 
Times to have stated the following: 


"The Planning Commission, the spokesman said, is consciously striving 
for a better-balanced city by injecting more middle-income families 
into areas now dominated by low-income residents, The effort, he said, 


is 'to avert economic or racial ghettoes.'" (emphasis ours) 


The Housing & Redevelopment Board has stated that never again would there be 
middle income housing constructed without low income housing being included, 


For this project, however, which is being built on vacant land, in effect, and — 
will constitute a new community, there is no attempt to avert economic or racial 
ghettoes, and the promise of never again is forgotten, 


These broken promises, this callous indifference to the need for decent hous- 
ing at low rentals, a¥e pointed out th the Board, Mr, Mayor and members, in the 
earnest hope that you will redeem the promises, and indicate thereby that you real- 
ly wish to do something more than talk about the war that must be waged against 
poverty. 


Not only has the City Planning Commission unanimously voted in the affirmative 
for Brooklyn Bridge Southwest and the 1600 units of middle income housing. They 
did this without even knowing what the middle-income housing would cost the pros- 
pective tenants! With a wave of the hand the Commission dismissed our cogent argu- 
ments for a housing mix, wherein we pointed out that there would be an economic 
enclave of white-skinned well¥to-do in this project unless a portion of the housing 
was set aside for low-income occupants, In the Commission's report, on page 12, 
it stated; : 


"With respect to the question of integration which was raised at the pub- 
lic hearing, it is noted that the development will be open to persons of 
all ethnic backgrounds..." 


This double-talk really doesn't fool tenants anymore, No housing is open, if 
tenants cannot afford to pay the rent, This axiom has been proven by the evidence 


Brooklyn Bridge Southwest ~ April 9, 1964 


of tenants who have been turned down at Village View because they did not earn suf- 


ficient moneyy t- * oe tet *, The Com= 
mission jiiehoves. 


"Furthermore, it is located in a section of the City where many persons 
in minority groups are employed in middle-income jobs, For these persons, 
the project will provide an opportunity to find desirable housing accommor 
dations within convenient distances of their places of employment,” 


There has recently been brought to our attention instances of potential appli=: 
eants for Chatham Towers, now under construction north of Brooklyn Bridge, who have 
withdrawn their applications, because they could not afford to pay $8,000 for a 3- 
bedroom apartment, These persons are in the middle-income category, They are 
white, Does the Commission presume to tell us that there are Negro and Puerto 
Rican employees in any of the civil services who could afford to pay $8,000 for 3 
bedroom apartments? Please bear in mind we are not speaking of heads of Depart- 
ments, nor even deputy commissioners, We are speaking of clerks, stenographers, 
and porters. We believe that they need housing first, and that it is the duty of 
the City to supply that housing “within convenient distances of their places of 


employment", 


We use Chatham Towers as an example, We do not yet know whether Brooklyn 
Bridge Southwest will be even more expensive that Chatham Towers, Our demands, 
however, are firm, There must be included in the plans for housing in this area 
at least 50% of the units for low-income families. There must be no more tokenism, 
either on. the Subject. of. racial. Antegration, or on the subject of economic integra- 


tion, fi 


. , In the course of .qur, presentation .before .the:public hearing,of the City Plan~. 
ning. Commission, we also pointed out that the K-2 school planned ‘for this area «a, 
would, by. virtue of the housing*costs, be a segregated school. This is the way 
the Commission sought to answer our argument : Page 13) 


"In ‘connection with the argon ents ; made at, the “pubic: nearing ‘concerning in- 
tegration in the proposed K-2: school. facilities,. it..is.reasonable .to .expect. 
that. the children who, will. attend these: school facilities, will..come from 
families of various ethnic, cultural and educational backgrounds..." 


| _ How reasonable is’ it ‘0: expect"? ‘The only way.. in. which. ta. achieve. integre- a 
tion. is to. plan. for ity. not. hope: for. it... The. only. way to. achieve. an: integrated . 
school in a brand-new. community is to supply the housing for all the tenants who 
would come from “Various ethnic, cultural and educational backgrounds," We all 
know that there is no other way to achieve true integration | and -awality eteration, 
The Commission decides (p. 12) ‘that. ae ia SPUR ee), RO Fre ik | 


| "Economic balance would be ‘hiultbens by reason of the nearby ‘low-rent ‘pub- 
lic housing, as well as middle-income housing at somewhat different rental 
levels than those proposed for the Brooklyn Bridge Southwest psaject. Com- 
munity facilities in this neighborhood would be shared by families living 
in the varied housing developments located in proximity to.one another." 


ee ‘i the City Planning Commission told you, Mr, Mayor, and. members of the Board, 
or members of the Housing Policy. Board, that the tenants in the Alfred E, Smith | 
hansen will enjoy the community facilities proposed for this. project? Do they now 
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enjoy the facilities of the Chatham Green community, when they are practically back 
to back? 


I think there has been enough talk of this sort through the years we have been 
urging real integration, and it has not come into being, I think it is time to 
begin to tell the truth, The City Planning Commission knows full well that the 
children of the Smith project will not come to Brooklyn Bridge Southwest to enjoy 
any facilities, unless there is an anniversary of some sort and the City wants to 
show how very tolerant it is, The only way that there can be sharing of facilities 
is to share in the desirable housing accommodations, There can be but one way to 
share those desirable housing facilities, and that is to plan for the construction 
of housing, at a variety of rentals, beginning at $10 a room, so that the integra- 
tion will be real, 


Furthermore, the low-income housing in this area is much too far away from the 
project here ander discussion to justify that their nearness could make for an in- 
tegrated area, And the City Planning Commission is well aware of this, as are you. 


Mr. Mayor and members of the Board. You cannot approve this plan while 1600 
units of middle-income cooperative and straight rental housing are projected, with- 
out a housing mix. You have the opportunity to do what your program calls for: 
fight the war against poverty on the housing front, by building this community with 
all the guarantees that the people moving into the desirable housing facilities will — 
have all the essential prerequisites for a healthy, open, integrated community. 
You can do this by sending the housing portion of this plan back to the Housing & 
Redevelopment Board, and directing it to provide 50% of the units for low-income 
tenants who can pay from $10 to $25 a room per month. 


Thank you, 


MN 27 1064 


HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT BOARD 


| w FW THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
2 LAFAYETTE STREET wOrth 4-5656 


FOR RELEASE: P.M.'s OF TUESDAY, MAY 26, 1964 


Milton Mollen, Chairman of the Housing and Redevelopment Board, 
today announced that the Board has placed before the City Planning Commission 
a sweeping proposal to revitalize seven blighted blocks in Manhattan's East 
Midtown community, with new housing for some 2,200 low and moderate-income 
| families, plus major new additions to the institutional complex surrounding 
Bellevue. Hospital. 

The proposal calls for public and private investment estimated at 
$60 million in the Bellevue South urban renewal area, bounded by 23d and 30th 
Streets, First and Second Avenues. In addition to new housing and institu- 
tional uses, shopping and parking facilities, the plan would preserve and 
expand existing neighborhood institutions, conserve sound housing, provide a 
new park and establish new open, green spaces throughout the area. 

A major feature of the proposal is a staging plan to provide maximum 
new housing and commercial space with minimum initial displacement of present 
residents, and to afford opportunity for residents and businesses in the com 
munity to remain in the area if they wish, 

Mr. Mollen said the Planning Commission has been asked to set a 
public hearing on the plan for June 17th. The plan is also subject to approval 
of the Board of Estimate after a public hearing. 

"This proposal,” said Mr. Mollen, "is a bold and comprehensive blue- 
print for action to lift the burden of neglect and blight from these blocks, 
to remove the worn-out, outmoded structures and to create in their place a 
bright new community, scaled and laid out for the human needs of its residents, 
and priced to serve the income levels typical of the community. It promises 
a@ major advance in Mayor Wagner's war on slums and poverty, and our efforts 
under his vigorous leadership to expand the City's housing supply, creating 
as we do so healthy, diverse and integrated neighborhoods, 

"A major objective of the plan is to insure a healthy admixture of 
low and moderate-income housing in a sector of the City that has become 
increasingly high-income in recent years with siedition displacement and 


- more — 
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exclusion of lower-income residents. The plan would preserve the diversity which is 
vital oe healthy, integrated ocemaindkty and would offer present residents and others 
like them an opportuni ty to continue to live in the area. It would also serve the 
urgent housing needs of low and moderate-income workers in the adjacent institutional 
complex. Together, the institutions clustered around Bellevue, and the hospital 
itself, constitute one of the world's greatest centers of research, education and 
service in medicine and related arts--a vital element in the City's life. To recruit 
and retain the personnel needed to carry on their immensely important functions, 
there must be an adequate supply of moderately priced housing in the neighborhood. 

"Because their role is so essential to the life of the whole City, the 
plan also provides for expansion of some of these institutions. But it also 
provides for local neighborhood institutions, and for other community needs. In its 
design and organization, the Bellevue South plan once again demonstrates our 
conviction that renewal can meet the practical needs of the community, while at the 
same time proving that beauty and variety need not be for the rich alone--that 
renewal can accomplish major improvements in the quality of City living for all 
income levels." 

Of the 2,260 new apartments provided in the plan some 1,900 wili be 
family size, and almost half, or 1,095 will have 2 to 4 bedrooms. Of the total 210 
will be provided in a vest—pocket low rent public housing development proposed for a 
site on the south side of 28th Street, corner of First Avenue. The balance of 2,050 
will be ina variety of building types, ranging from six to 32 stories. on redevelop— 
ment parcels throughout the area. These are proposed for tax and mortgage aids under 
the Limited Profit Housing program. In them 15% of the apartments or approximately 
307 will be available at rents comparable to new public housing-- about $18 per room 
per month. The balance will be available at between $24 and $33 per room per 
month. Thus moderate-income housing in the development would amount to some 1,743, 
while housing for low income families would total 517 units. The proposal envisions — 
coordinated relocation of site families with tenanting of Nathan Straus Houses, an 
adjacent public housing development nearing completion at Second Avenue and 27th 
Street. The 267 apartments in Nathan Straus Houses bring the total low-income 


housing to be provided in the project, or immediately adjacent, to 784 units. 


93- 


The proposal envisions allocation of space in a residential rede~ 
velopment parcel yet to be selected, for an elementary school for kindergarten 
through second grade. Size of school will be established after further study 
in the course of developing detailed architectural plans for the site, © : 
Commercial facilities under the proposal would include a shopping 
area and arcade concentrated between 27th and 28th Streets on the east side 


of Second Avenue, with direct pedestrian access to an adjacent new park. 


About one third of the 60,000 square feet of space provided for these uses in 


the plan would be allocated here, sufficient to accommodate a restaurant, 


supermarket and many shops. The balance of commercial and shopping space would 


| be distributed along the north side of 23rd Street and adjacent avenue frontages. 


Many of these would be set into the facades of two-story landscaped platforms 
surmounted by residential towers, The interior space of these platforms would 
be allocated to parking and service functions, providing enclosed parking for 


some 900 autos. 


Under the staging plan--designed especially to offer opportunity 


for onsite relocation of commercial as well as residential occupants=——initial | 
relocation, demolition and construction would be concentrated on selected non- | 
residential and badly deteriorated residential buildings. First priority 
would be given to the public housing between 27th and 28th Street, on a com- 
pletely nonresidential site. Other buildings included in Stage One would: be 
concentrated midblock on the north side of 29th Street; along Second Avenue 
between 27th and 28th Streets; midblock on the south side of 26th and north 
side of 25th Streets; and on the avenue frontages between 23rd and 24th Streets. 
Initial action on these areas would permit early start of construc- 
tion for some 915 dwelling units, and approximately 27,000 square feet of 
commercial space, and require removal of only 299 existing dwelling units. 
The proposal would preserve more than a score of sound residential 


buildings, containing some 233 dwelling units, and retain seven existing insti- 


tutions. These are: 


Madison Square Boys! Club and Girls!’ Club 

Church of Our Lady of Scapular of Mt. Carmel, its rectory, school; 
and offices of the Carmelite Order 

New York City Health Laboratories and Research Institute (under 1 
construction) 

New York City Health Teaching Center : i 

New York University Dental Center 

St. Sebastian's Roman Catholic Church and rectory 

Institute for the Crippled and Disabled 


- more — 
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The proposal makes available additional space for most of these, in- 
cluding room for major expansion of the New York University Dental Center. 
It provides sites for a new Skidmore College School of Nursing and the Adams- 
Parkhurst Memorial Presbyterian Church. 

Although specific architectural designs for buildings in the area 
must. await development of detailed plans by sponsors at a later date, major 
design elements of the renewed area are established by controls of the plan. 
As visualized in a concept plan made public today these would permit some 
17 new residential structures ranging from six to 32 stories, some built 
over landscaped terrace platforms which would accommodate commercial, park- 
ing and service space, 

A major design element of the proposal is a large amount of open 
space for sitting, playing and strolling throughout the area, organized to 
provide one or more continuous pedestrian green belts through the sceinent 
and focused on a new 1.3 acre public park-plaza extending a block and a half 
north of 26th Street, 

The proposal calls for leads only two streets within the project 
boundaries: 27th Street and part of 28th Street, between First and Second 
Avenues, Public easements for pedestrians and for emergency use by fire or 
police vehicles will be retained, however, A new service street, utilizing 
the easterly portion of 28th Street, and extending downtown along one side 
of the public park to 26th Street, would be created, 

The project area presently contains some 253 buildings on 17.75 
acres of land excluding streets, Of this total, some 15 acres would be ac- 
quired for redevelopment , containing 213 residential, commercial and indus- 
trial buildings of which 180 are deteriorating or dilapidated according to 
detailed surveys by the Board. Of the 168 residential buildings, housing 
some 1,300 families and 821 single person households, 146 are deteriorating 
or dilapidated, and contain 8&6 per cent or 1,721 of the dwelling units. 

The Bellevue South urban renewal area was first officially slated 
for renewal action under the former Slum Clearance Committee in 1956; plan- 


ning of the present project by the Housing and Redevelopment Board was 


authorized, and Federal funds for the purpose obtained, in August of 1961. 
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FACT SHEET 


BELLEVUE SOUTH: © 


HOUSING UNITS: 


DEVELOPMENT COST: 


PROJECT COSTS: 


TAX GAIN? 


BUILDING PROPOSED: 


APARTMENT . DISTRIBUTION: 


PARK INGs: 
CARRYING CHARGES 


AND DOWN PAYMENT: 
SITE: 


AREA: 


RELOCATION: 


SCHOOLS: 


TRANSPORTATION: 


SPONSOR =: 


An urban renewal plan to redevelop a blighted section of the 
East Midtown Area of Manhattan; to provide housing for Jow 


- and moderate income families, plus educational, institutional 


retail commercial parking and recreation facilities. 


Total of 2,260¢ 2,050 Limited Profit of which 15 percent or 307 
are to be at low-income rentals; 210 units public housing. 


Estimated: $34 million residential; $1.2 million commercial 


Gross Project Cost... $25.1 million 

Disposition Proceeds.. $3.9 (from sale of land to sponsors) 
Net Project Cost...... $21.2 (total public cost) 

Federal Capital Grart. $14.1 


City GHAre .ciccccce $ 7.1 
Federal Relocation Grant $477,000 


Present Real Estate Tax $4,4,0 ,000 
Estimated Tax After . 


Development ..-...-. $813 000 
Gain (approximate).... 375 ,000 
Controls would permit in residential portions: 


5 Bldgs 6-8 story 1 tower 26-story 
7 Bldgs 14-20 story 1 tower 32-story 


Efficiency 1: bedroom 2 bedroom 3 bedroom 4 bedroom 
359 806 751 334 10 


Commercial: 60,000 square feet; retail shopping center proposed 
for 2nd Avenue between 27th and 28th Streets. Other throughout 


project area. 
Enclosed space for approximately 900 cars. 


Precise estimates of rentals or carrying charges and down pay-— 
ments must await development of detailed design by sponsors under 
the controls of the plan and the concept design. Selective 
application of tax abatement to accommodate low income families 
will produce carrying charges at $18 per room per month in 15 
percent or 307 apartments. The balance of apartments will be 
available at an estimated $24 to $33 per room per month. 


Bounded on the South by East 23rd Street, on the East by First 
Avenue, on the North hy East 30th Street and on the West by 


Second Avenue. 


35.95 acres gross, including peripheral am interior streets; 
17.40 acres net. 


Site contains 2,136 housing units 
Total population: 1,315 families and 821 single persons, 


183 commercial units on site. 


Public School 116 and Junior High School 104 serve project area. 
Washington Irving High School, Stuyvesant High Schl, Central 
Commercial High School and Mabel Dean Vocational High School 
are within short distance of project area. 


Bus routes on lst and 2nd Avenues serve project area, IkT 
Lexington Avenue subway is three blocks west of project. 


To be desigmted. 
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FOR RELEASE | CITY OF NEW YORK 


P.M. SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1964 ‘ OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
A.M. SUNDAY, JULY 12, 1964 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner and Herman Badillo, Cosentoatiiii of Relocation, 
today announced that all tenants living on redevelopment sites in the West Side 
Urban Renewal Area are being advised by mail to exercise their priority to an 
apartment in one of the new low or middle-income developments to be built ‘in the 
area. 

The letter is also being mailed to residents of the area who were 
living on, redevelopment sites on January 31, 1963 (when the City took title to 
the property) but who : have since moved away, as well as to those families who were 
compelled to move be¢gause they were living in buildings that were demolished to 
make way for new vest-pocket public housing in the area. 

The letter explains that the priority means that a tenant may apply for 
a low-rent or middle-income apartment to be built in the area and, if he meets 
income and other eligibility requirements, he will have a first preference for 


one of the units. 


Each tenant is not only being reminded of his priority, but is being 
urged to let the Department of Relocation know immediately if he is interested 
in exercising his priority either for an apartment soon to become available or for 
one to be built at a later date. 

"Of the assurances made to the West Side citizens at the time the Urban 
Renewal Plan was approved by the Board of Estimate in June, 1962," Mayor Wagner 
stated, "The one that was of especially deep concern to me was that every resident 
who wished to continue to live in the West Side Area, and who can meet the eligi- 
bility requirements for the new housing, be given every opportunity to have his 
wishes fulfilled. I am deeply gratified to announce today that the assurances made 
in 1962 are being met and that West Side Urban Renewal Area priority tenants are 
being urged to exercise their oriorities for the new housing.” 

Another inportant aspect of the West Side Urban Renewal Plan is that the 
Area has been divided into three separate stages. Relocation activities so far 
have centered in Stage I, lying between W. 93rd and W 97th Streets, and between 
Amsterdam and Columbus Avenues, Tenants from Stage I wishing to continue their 
residence in the neighborhood until the new housing is available for occupancy, 


were assured that they will be relocated temporarily into Stages II and III. 
%te. a. 
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Commissioner Badillo commented that, "The success of staging reloca= 


tion as a means of keeping residents in the neighborhood of their choice is well 
illustrated by the fact that about 460 families have siecle to be temporarily | 
relocated within Stages II and III. many of these families will move anne 

Stephen Wise Towers, the ‘first public nome hes P se cet pte development to be com 
pleted in the West Side Urban Renewal Area; some will move into public sini to 
be opened for occupancy in 1965 or later; and some have plans to move into the | 
midddle-income developments shortly to be constructed tn Stage I. All the families 
have been able to take advantage of the staging policy to maintain the continuity 
of their neighborhood life and associations . 

"By the time relocation begins from Stages II and Ill, residents of 
these Stages will be able to move directly into new a and middle-income housing 
currently being built throughout the 20-block area." 

Construction will soon start on four community-sponsored cooperative 
apartment houses containing about 63 5 apartments. Adown payment of about $500 
per room and monthly carrying chartes ranging between approximately $22 to $30 
a room are required for one of these apartments. In addition, about 160 units 
in these cooperative apartment houses will require a down payment of about $500 
per room but carrying charges of only $18 per room. 

These lower cost apartments in middle-income developments are known as 
skewed-rental apartments. Special low-interest loans for down payments tn all 
cooperative apartments are available through the HOPE plan. 

Other housing to be built in the future for which the priority will 
acl: will include straight rental and cooperative middle-incame developments of 
which 20 per cent will be available as skewed-rental apartments o Additional 
units of new public housing will also become available in two additional vest- 


necket developments and in 38 rehabilitated brownstone houses. 
The West Side Urban Renewal Area includes 20 blocks bounded by West 87th 


and West 97th Streets, Central Park West and Amsterdam Avenue. The project itself 
calls for the combined use of conservation, rehabilitation, and redevelopment to 
provide standard housing in a good environment for some 14,500 families in the 
project area, in a wide range of income levels. In addition to new and rehabilita- 
ted housing, the plan encompasses a number of social service demonstration programs 


to help resolve the social problems of families brought to light during the process 


of renewal and relocation. 
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HOUSING IN THE VICINITY OF BROOKLYN 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
COrtlandt 7-6270 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ATTN: Marvin Rich and James Peck 
CORE INITLATES PROJECT TO STOP 
JUVENILE GANG WARS 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 19--Juvenile gang violence,-a problem rarely tackled 


by CORE groups, is the target of a new project initiated by Philadelphia CORE. 


"The problem has become so explosive that the youths themselves have come to us 
for a solution,” explains Philadelphia CORE Chairman Louis Smith. "We have met 
with many of the youth gang leaders and a tentative agreement has been made, in 


most cases, for them to lay down their weapons, provided we can do something for 


them." 


} 
s 


Speci fig@ally, what CORE plans to do is to get adequate recreational facilities in 
the North Central Philadelphia area, where, according to statistics, less money 


. ' | | 
is spent for syeh facilities than in any other area of the citys 


7 


Wit this objective, thé CORE group secured a meeting with City Managing Director 
Fred Corleto, The latter agreed to confer soon with the youth gang leaders, 12 


of whom had already agreed to such a meeting and-with representatives of civic 


and community groups. 
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Institute of Human Relations « 165 East 56 Street, New York 22, N. Y. « Plaza 1-4000 
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Harry Fleischman, Director 
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Editor 

New York Times 

229 West 3rd Street 
New York, New York 


e New-York Tire 


President Kennedy does not need a new Executive Order to insure nondiscrimi-~ 
ion in hiring on Federally-financed construction projects. \ His own Executive 
Ssued March 6, 1961 provides the - vractor will take 
affirmative action to ensure that applicants are employed, and that employes are 
treated during employment, without regard to their race, creed, color, or national 
origin. Such action shall inelude but shall not be limited to..eselection for 
training ’ including apprenticeship." All he needs is a new clause in all Federal 
contracts to make the present order meaningful; calling for the mandatory hiring 
of at least one apprentice or trainee for every five JOULE, and for these 
appr@mtitées to be ithout discrimination. 


To. 


AtSprenticeship training ig the toughest nut to crack in dealing with employ- 
ment distximination. Negroes hroughout the land still fill less than two per 


cant of apprenticeship spots in any skilled craft. 


You may recall the story of the farm lass who walked down a country lane with 
a lad who had 2 pail in one hand, a shepherd's crook in the other, a chicken under 
one arm, and « lamb tied to a rope. As they came to a forest, the girl said, "I'm 
not going into the forest with youe You might try to kiss me." 


"With a pail, a crook, a chicken and a lamb? How in the world could I?" 


"Well," replied the lass, “you might push the crook in the ground, tie the 
lamb to the crook and put the chicken under the pail." 


I hope the President will emulate the girl's ingenuity rather than her 
"reluctance." A conference of the National Association of State Apprenticeship 
Directors in Washington, D. C. earlier this year insisted that the United States 
needs one million apprentices. President ©. J. Haggerty of the AFL-CIO Building 

and Construction Trades Department told the conference that the figure was 
"probably an understatement, rather than an exaggeration, of the need," and urged 
the Government to require successful bidders on public works projects to employ 
a specified ratio of apprentices to journeymen, with apprentices chosen on a2 none 


discriminatory basise 


. 
a se 


er) 


To hope to open up apprenticeship opportunities on a voluntary basis is 
futile. Many local craft union leaders are reluctant to open up union rollse 
Their arguments run this way: 


"The employer does the hiring. It isn't my job, as a union representative, 
to tell him who to hires" 


"Many old members of our union are unemployed. Should we keep them out of 
work to make room for Negroes when jobs open up?" 


"I'm elected to my job as business agent. If I started pushing an equal 
rights policy, I'd be defeated at the next election." 


These arguments may not be valid, but they reflect real fearse Government 
action is the only way to ensure that such craft unions live up to the equalitar=- 
ian ideals of the broader labor movement e 


Moreover, under present conditions, even where apprenticeship opportunities 
exist for Negroes and other minority groups, school counsellors frequently advise 
minority group youngsters not to study for the skilled traces on the grounds that 
they will not be able to get into the unionse Negro youngsters, therefore, often 
are denied motivation to attempt to become skilled workers. If government cone 
tracts included a mandatory clause for non-discriminatory hiring of apprentices, 
it wovld be a strong factor in e“iminating fears of exclusion and creating proper 


motivations e 


Unless this is done, we will face a serious shortage of skilled workers which 
will increase costs and result in delays of construction work on vitally-needed 
Federal projects. Not only natio-al morality but the nation's safety as well 


demand prompt actione 


Sincerely yours, 


Harry Fleischman, Director 
National Labor Service 
American Jewish Committee 
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Harlem Youth Qpportunities Unlimited, Inc. 
(H A R ¥ OU) } 180 West 135th Street 
New York, New York, 10030 


William Robinson 
Director of Public Information 
Area Code 212, AUdubon 6-4100, Ext. 24 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING WORKSHOP "END OF PROGRAM" BANQUET 


HARLEM YOUTH OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED, INC. 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1963 
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SPEECH GIVEN BY SHERRON JACKSON: Over the past few months, there has 


been a wave of demonstrations all over the United States and these 

demonstrations have had some results. The results have been James 

Meredith's graduation from the University of Mississippi, Harvey Gantt's 
entrance into the University of South Carolina, Vivian Malone's entrance 
into the University of Alabama, two black plumbers allowed to enter a 


previously lily-white Plumber's Local in New York, four jobs earned 


for black people at a construction site in Philadelphia, It has 
‘resulted in the State of New York finally admitting that segregation 
in schools does exist in fact in New York, but the major result of 


these demonstrations has been the increase in anger among black people 


in the south, in this Harlem and all the thousands of Harlems across 
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the United States. For these results, these changes are coming about 
not because the ideals of democracy are winning out in America and 
not because America's Christian conscience is waking up, but they're 
coming because as E, Franklin Frazier put it in 1954, "The white man 


is scared down to his bowels." That's slightly edited. So it looks 


like this is "Be kind to Negro Year."' This year and these results 
are coming so slowly and they're coming for so many of the wrong rea- 
sons, that the anger of the black man is finally saying that they're 
coming too slowly and too late. We are not satisfied with James 
Meredith's graduation from the University of Mississippi because it 
took four hundred years, four hundred years and all kinds of riots and 
killings to get him in and out. We're not satisfied with four jobs 
being earned for black people in Philadelphia and two blacks being 
allowed into a lily-white union in New York, because when you look at 
the national scene the rate of employment among black people is going 
down and four jobs in Philadelphia don't even dent this rate. The 
President made a statement on television last week, saying 35,000 jobs 
were needed every week and that for every one white man unemployed, 
there are three black people unemployed. So, we are realising that 


not only are jobs being today denied to us because of segregation, but 


are starting to be eliminated because of automation. So we're pushing 


against a stone wall, banging our heads to pieces against a stone wall, 


asking and begging for jobs when jobs don't exist. And then anger 


rises. When the man comes home from the picket line after demonstrat- 


ing all day and he sees that two black people are in a union and his 
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leaders scream to him that this is so successful and this is tremendous 


and we're making such great progress, but he still comes home with no 
money to pay the rent and he still watches his kids begging for food, 
begging for clothes, and he gets angry. We look into the schools in 
Harlem and we find that our young people can't read and they can't 
write. They don't know who they are or where they came from and they 
have teachers who don't care, who will never teach them this. They don't 
have enough teachers. They don't have enough classroom space. And we 
turn to our leaders who tell us that the only way we can rectify this 
Situation is to bring in white children from the other side of town. 
And thin the black man goes hack home again and says, I can't solve my 
problem unless I attempt to solve it with a white person at my side and 
then he looks into this more deeply and he says, my leader is telling 
me that I can't do anything unless ' have a white person at my side, 
that I can't fight and make a change in this system unless I have a 
white person at my side, I can't be a man and not ask but take what 

is mine unless I have a white person at my side. So he sees that he 
is, in fact, less than a man. We look into the housing situation. The 
black man has the most deplorable housing in New York, in the United 
States. He has landlords who do nothing but constantly rob him deaf, 
dumb, and blind. I know I've walked, when we were working on 117th 
Street, I walked into a building and I watched the landlord break his 
neck trying to get upstairs because the stairs innnien sniiian mm. I 


watched him trying to shelter his head from the ceiling that was fall- 


ing down and shelter his face from the plaster that was falling in from 
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the walls. I watched him dodge rats and roaches in the hall in order 
to get to a woman's door and let her know that her rent was three days 
overdue and that unless she paid by Friday, she'd be in the street on 
Monday. And I watched black people go to the city officials and the 
other powers that be and ask for change and ask that the city step in 
and make a move and all the city does is write stacks and stacks of 
reports on conditions and they say, we will effect a change. They even, 
a few weeks ago, sent in a one hundred-man team. of inspectors to inspect 
Harlem and we did a checkup inspection on them and found that the city's 
idea of a complete inspection of Harlem is a house here and a house 
three blocks away over there and not this side of the street at all 
and not those houses because they look too bad and they pick out the 
best looking houses and they take reports back to the city saying, 
you know those Negroes always saying things are so bad - they're not 
so bad up there. So the black man looks at television and he sees 
those news reporters saying that the city is making a move to inspect 
housing conditions and that the city is going to change housing con- 
ditions, and the man says that he thinks everything is very deplorable 
and he's going to make a move to do something about it, and he sets 
up a commission or he appoints another inspector, but then the days 
roll by and the rat bites still show up on children and parents find 
that they still have to sleep in shifts to keep the rats away from 
the baby at night and the children are still catching pneumonia in _ 


the winter because of the cold and are still not being able to go to 
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schools, which are inferior anyway, but are still not able to go to 

the schools because there is no hot water to wash up in in the morning 
and they find that it is easier to stay bundled up in the bed in 
blankets. So where are the commissions and where are the inspectors 
and where are the powers that be that are supposed to effect the change. 
So all these frustrations build up within the black man day after day. 
The system that we live in becomes a vicious cycle and there is never 

a way out. He begs for change and it seems that the conditions get 
worse and worse and never make a move towards the better. And we find 
that for every step forward, we are forced by the powers that be to take 
‘five steps backward into even more deplorable conditions. So when this 
anger builds up in black people not knowing how to let it out and how 
to retaliate against the power structures, the black man finds a way 
out, but the way out is often in a bottle of wine or in a needle con- 
taining heroin or in a reefer or in the power of his fists when he 
Slaps his wife down. The woman finds a way out in the power of her 
hand when she slaps a child down and so the cycle goes on. But one 
unique product of this system is the young Harlemite and this Harlem 
youth is the only one who is in a position to step back and look at 
this cycle objectively because this youth has not yet, because of age, 
been so viciously tainted by the cycle in this system. This youth 


doesn't have to risk losing a job because they attempt to fight the 


powers that be, so.the young person is the only one who can step back 


and look at what exists here. And the young persons, therefore, must 


be the ones to channel the frustrations and the anger away from the 
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bottle and away from the wife and away from the other children ard 
channel towards the power structure and towards the makers of the 
cycle. And therefore HARYOU must not attempt to re-mold the young 
person in Harlem. HARYOU must not attempt to teach the young person 
in Harlem or make the young person in Harlem what HARYOU wants. But 
HARYOU must be taught by the young person in Harlem. HARYOU must be 
molded by the young person in Harlem. HARYOU in essence must be the 


young person in Harlem. 
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NOTE: Sherron Jackson is fifteen years of age and a senior at 


Music and Art High School. She would like to go on to 


college to study Political Science. 


State 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
‘Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho | 
Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas | 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Caroline 
_ North Dakota 
Ohio 


~ Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1/ 


Summary of State 
(50 States, District 


Hour ly 
Minimum 


None 
Sif 

A7¢ - 56¢ 
16¢ 


$1.30 


60¢ - 1.00 
1.20 

None 

90¢ - 1.25 
None 

None 

l.2o 

1.00 

None 

None 

None 

None 

65¢ - 75¢ 
None 

1.00 

None 

1.00 - 1.25 
None 

70¢ - 1.15 
None 

None 

None 

None 

1.29 
75¢-1.25 
80¢-1.50 
70¢ -80¢ 

] 20 

85¢ 

50¢ -85¢ 
7TO¢ - 1.25 
None 
75¢-1.00 
85¢-1.00 
35¢-1.50 
1,.00-1.25 
None 
22¢-28¢ 
None 

None 
85¢-1.00 
1.00 

None 

l.2o 

None 
1.00~1,10 
15¢ 


Information as of January 1964. 
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Minimum Wage Requirements 


of Columbia, and Puerto Rico) 


Effective 
Date 


7/63 
1948 
1915 
8/64 
5/56 
10/63, 5/64 


8/59-10/65 
1/64 
5/63 


10/61-11/63 


12/59 

9/63 
1/57-5/62 
7/57 

6/60, 1/65 
2/56-12/62 
7/63 

10/64 

1/64 
7/53-9/63 
9/61-1/63 
2/53-7/64 
9/59-10/62 
6/56-1/64 
9/63 

1943 

9/60, 9/62 
9/59 
1/62-10/63 
9/64 


5/55 


Coverage 


Most industries 
3 industries 
Most 

Most 
4 ? 
Most 


f 


Most industries 


Most industries 
ef Al 


Most industries 


Most industries 


Most industries 


Most industries 


Most industries 


Al A 


4 industries 
Most industries 


9 ve 


5 industries 
3 Al 


Most industries 
BY : A 


Most industries 
4 industries 

Most industries 
Most industries 


Most industries 


" " 


or are scheduled for future dates in 1964 or 1965. 


Type of 
Emp loyee 


Men, women, & minors 
Women & minors | 
Women & girls 

Women & minors 


9 f 


Men, women & minors 


Women & minors 


Men, women & minors 


ve 9 tf 


Women & minors 
Men, women & minors 
Men, women & minors 


Women & minors 


Women & girls 

Men, women & minors 
Women & minors 

Men, women & minors 


9 A A 
A " A 


Women & minors 


Women & minors 
Men, women & minors 
Men, women & minors 


A] vt +9 


‘ ri 
he 
2/ 


Women & girls 

Women & minors 

Men, women, & minors 
Women & minors 


Women & minors 
Men & women 


Rates shown are currently effective 


2/ Women and minors only in hotels and restaurants outside Philadelphia 


and Pittsburgh. 


Source: Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


State 


$1.25 or more (8) 
Alaska 
California 
Connecticut 
Hawaii 
Massachusetts 
New York 
Rhode Island 
Washington 


$1.00 and under $1.25 (7) 
Idaho | 
Maine 
Minnesota 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

| Vermont 


Under $1.00 (15) 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
District of Columbia 
Kentucky | 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota. 
Ohio 
Oregon. 

Puerto Rico 
South Dakota 
Utah : 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming ag, 


No Minimum Wage (22) 


Minimum 
Hourty Rate_ 


2/ 


| BY fo 
1,30 
1.29 
1,29 
1,25 
1,25 
1.295 
liao 


1,00 
1.00 


85¢ - 


reid 
1,00 


95¢ - 


1,00 


16¢ 
60¢ 
90¢ 
65¢ 
15¢ 
70¢ 
85¢ 
61¢ 
70¢ 
15¢ 
00¢ 
22¢ 


85¢ - 
85¢ - 


15¢ 


1.00 


1,00 


80¢ 
T5¢ 


64¢ 


63¢ 
28¢ 
95¢ 
95¢ 


Effective 
Date 


9/63 . 
9/64 
5/64 
1/64 
9/63 
9/63 
9/63 
3/62 


5/63 

9/59 

7/59 

9/64 

2/56 

9/59 & 10/62 
10/59 


1915 
5/56 
9/60 
11/63 
6/60 
6/63 
1/64 
8/61 
9/61 
11/56 
5/63 
1943 
10/62 
11/63 
§/55 


Appendix 


1/ 


State Minimum Wage Requirements for Restaurants 
(50 States, District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico) 


Type of 
Employee 


Men, women & minors 
Women & minors 

Men, women & minors 
Men, women & minors 
Men, women & minors 
Men, women & minors 
Men, women & minors 
Men, women & minors 


Men, women & minors 
Men, women & minors 
Women, & minors 
Women & girls 

Women & minors 
Women & minors 3/ 
Men, women & minors 


Women & girls 
Women & minors 
Women & minors 
Women & minors 
Women & minors 

Men, women & minors 
Men, women & minors 
Women & minors 
Women & minors 
Women & minors 

Men, women & minors 
Women & girls 

Women & minors 
Women & minors 

Men & women 


Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia 


| 1/ Information as of January 1964, Rates include those already in effect or 
i - scheduled for future dates in 1964 and 1965. . 
| 2/ Non service rates 
3/ Men also covered in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 


1/ 
State Minimum Wage Requirements for Hotels and Motels 
( 50 States, District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico ) 


Minimum 2/ Effective Type of 
State Hourly Rate Date Employee 
$1.25 or more (8) 
Alaska $1.75 9/63 Men, women & minors 
California 1,30 9/64 Women & minors 
Connecticut liao 5/64 Men, women & minors 
Hawaii 1,25 1/64 . " pleas 
Massachusetts 1,25 9/63 wi “§ . 
New York 1,25 10/64 iy g % 
Rhode Island 1,25 9/63 " g ” 
Washington 1,25 3/62 se e " 
$1.00 and under $1.25 (7) 
Idaho 1.00 5/63 Men, women & minors 
Maine 1,00 9/59 . ” . 
Minnesota 85¢ - 1,00 7/59 Women & minors 
Nevada ‘iit 9/64 Women & girls 
Pennsylvania 85¢ - 1,00 9/59 & 10/62 Women & minors?/ 
Utah 90¢ - 1.00 9/60 Women & minors 
Vermont 1,00 10/59 Men, women & minors 
Under $1,00 (14) 
Arkansas 16¢ 1915 Women & girls 
Colorado 60¢ - 80¢ 5/56 Women & minors 
District of Columbia 90¢ 9/60 " i 
_ Kentucky 65¢ - 75¢ 11/63 1: " 
New Hampshire T9¢ 6/60 " “i 
New Mexico 10¢ 6/63 Men, women & minors 
North Carolina 85¢ 1/64 " " " 
North Dakota 6l¢ 64¢ 8/61 Women & minors 
Ohio 70¢ 9/6] " " 
Oregon T9¢ | 11/56 a " 
Puerto Rico 42¢ - 716%¢ 1/61 Men, women & minors 
South Dakota 22¢ - 28¢ 1943 Women & girls 
Wisconsin 85¢ - I5¢ 11/63 Women & minors 
Wyoming 19¢ 5/55 Men & women 


No Minimum Wage (23) 


Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia 


1/ Information as of January 1964, Rates include those already in effect or 
scheduled for future dates in 1964 and 1965, 


2/ Non service rates 


3/ Men also covered in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 


Women's Bureau, U., S, Department of Labor 


Source: 


State Minimum Wage Requirements for Laundry and Dry Cleaning!’ 
(50 States, District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico) 


Minimum Effective Type of 
State , Hourly Rate Date Employee 
$1.25 or more (11) 
Alaska $1.75 9/63 Men, women & minors 
California 1.30 9/64 Women & minors 
Connecticut 125 10/63 Men, women & minors 
Hawaii 1.25 1/64 " ” ” 
Massachusetts 1,25 9/63 " i " 
New Hampshire 1,25 1/65 “ " . 
New Jersey 1.25 12/63 Women & minors 
New York 1,20 10/64 Men, women & minors 
Ohio 90¢ - 1,25 1/63, 1/65 Women & minors 
Rhode Island ae 9/63 Men, women & minors 
Washington 1,25 3/62 . i ‘ 
$1,00 and under $1.25 (7) 
District of Columbia 1,15 9/65 Women & minors 
Idaho 1,00 5/63 Men, women & minors 
Maine 1.00 9/59 " : : 
Nevada Lin 9/64 Women & girls 
Pennsylvania 1,00 10/62 Men, women & minors 
Utah 95¢ - 1,00 9/60 Women & minors 
Vermont 1,00 10/59 Men, women & minors 
Under $1,00 (13) 
Arizona A7¢ 54¢ 1948 Women & minors 
Arkansas 16¢ 1915 Women & girls 
Colorado 2/ 60¢ - 80¢ 5/56 Women & minors 
Kefitucky 65¢ 75¢ 9/61 i " 
Minnesota 70¢ - 85¢ 1/57 - . 
New Mexico 70¢ 6/63 Men, women & minors 
North Carolina 85¢ 1/64 Ks a ” 
North Dakota 75¢ - 85¢ 9/63 Women & minors 
Oregon 80¢ 7/58 ’ 2 
Puerto Rico 60¢ - 67¢ 6/62 Men, women & minors 
South Dakota 22¢ - 28¢ 1943 Women & girls 
Wisconsin 85¢ - 95¢ 11/63 Women & minors 
Wyoming T5¢ 5/55 Men & women 


No Minimum Wage (21) 


Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia 


1/ Information as of January 1964. Rates include those already in effect or 
scheduled for future dates in 1964 and 1965, 


2/ Laundries only 


State 


$1.25 or more (11) 


Alaska 
California 
Connecticut 
Hawaii 
Massachusetts , 
New ngage Yj 2/ 
New Jerse 

New York = 
Ohio 

Rhode Island 
Washington 


$1.00 and under $1.25 (9) 


District of Columbia 
Idaho 


Minnesota 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Puerto Rico 
- Utah 
Vermont 2/ 
Wisconsin 


Under $1.00 (6) 


Arizona 5/ 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Kentucky 

North Dakota 3/ 
Wyoming 


No Minimum Wage (26) 


Minimum 
Hourly Rate 


$1.75 
1.30 
1.20 
1.29 
1.29 
95¢ - 1.25 
1.00 - 1.25 
1,25 
70¢ - 1.25 
1.00 - 1.25 
1.29 


90¢ - 1.15 
1.00 


85¢ - 1.00 


L.19 

1.00 

96¢ 

90¢ - 1.00 
1.00 

1.10 


34¢ 
16¢ 
60¢ - 80¢ 
65¢ - 75¢ 
85¢ 
75¢ 


Effective 
Date 


9/63 
9/64 
10/63 
1/64 
9/63 
1/65 


2/56 & 12/63 


10/64 
9/61 & 1/65 
9/63 
7/63 


Various dates 


5/63 
7/59 
9/64 
7/64 
2/63 
9/60 
9/59 
9/64 


1948 
1915 
5/56 
11/61 
9/63 
5/55 


i L/ 
State Minimum Wage Requirements for Hospital Workers 
(50 States, District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico) 


Type of 
Employee 


sf 


Men, women & minors 
* __ Bes 


oF ef Lh] 
#9 *f of. 
ef ef e¢ 
9 of af 


Women & Minors 
Men, women & minors 
Women G mrrors 
Men, women & minors 
Women & minors 


Women & minors 

Men, women & minors 
Women & minors 
Women & girls 

Women & minors 

Men, women & minors 
Women & minors 

Men, women & minors 
Women & minors 


Women & minors 
Women & girls 
Women & minors 
Women & minors 


Men, Women & minors 


Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 

Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 

South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. 


lf Information as of January 1964. 
or scheduléd for future dates in 1964 and 1965. 


Rates include those already in effect 


2/ Nonprofit hospital employees covered only in laundry, nurses aide, and 


practical nurse occupations. 


3/ Restaurant and laundry occupations only. 
4/ Nonprofit hospitals covered on optional basis. 
5/ Laundry occupations only. 


Source: Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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Hourly Wages in Hospitals 


| Nongovernmental 
: (June 1963) 
| The following jobs in selected cities are similar to jobs in hotels, 
laundries, and restaurants which would be covered in H.R. 9824, 
Kitchen Helpers 
Percent Paid 
City and Number of Less than 70¢ Less than $1 Less than $1.20 
Kitchen Héipers Employed Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Men Women, 
Atlanta eo & 27 42 88 100 92 100 
Boston 173 962 - - - - 8 4 
Chicago 470 1,677 - - 3 8 39 26 
Dallas 4) 160 - 8 24 74 100 ~ 99 
Philadelphia 462 1,217 — 3 2 42 A7 86 86 
Portland,Ore. 20 170 - - - - 0 5: 
Women Maids 
City and Number of 
: Women Maids Employed 
| Atlanta 269 49 98 100 
ys Boston 144 ~ - Go : 
Chicago 2,014 - 3 29 
| Dallas 125 - 11 100 
Philadelphia 1,28] 4 24 82 
Portland 241 | - - 2 
Men Porters 
City and Number of 
Men Porter d 
Atlanta 179 7 84 100 
Boston 579 ~ ‘ l 
Chicago 956 - : 16 46 
Dallas 174 - 8 79 
Philadelphia 927 - 92 65 
Portland 113 - - 0 
Women Laundry Finishers 
| City and Number of 
Women Laundry Finishers Employed 
Atlanta 77 68 99 100 
; Boston 203 - - 29 
Chicago 602 - 2 45 
Memphis 28 12 100 100 
Philadelphia 267 - 43 82 
Portland 26 - ~ 4 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S, Department of Labor 


Weekly Wages in Nongovernmental Hospitals 
June 1963 


This is the largest non-professional occupation that is peculiar to 


hospitals. 
| Nurses Aids | 
| | Percent Paid 
City and Number of Less than $30 Less than $40 - Less than $50 
Nurses Aids Employe@ , - Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Men Women 

Atlanta 0 626 ~ - - 68 - 95 
Boston 322 1,385 - - - - 2 12 
Chicago 029 6,272 - ~ - 2 2 17 
Dallas 95 915 - ~ ~ 4 75 100 
Philadelphia 794 2,938 12 4 9 12 85 89 
Portland, Ore. 85 243 - - - - ~ 3 


Source : Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


| 
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Type of Hospital 


Nonprofit 
Profit 


Total 


Nonprofit 
Under 25 beds 
5 - 49 beds 
20 - 99 beds 
100 - 199 beds 
200 - 299 beds 
300 - 399 beds 
400 - 499 beds 
500 and over beds 
Total 
Profit 
Under 25 beds 
25 - 49 beds 
O - 99 beds 
100 - 199 beds 
200 - 299 beds 
300 - 399 beds 
400 - 499 beds 
500 and over 
Total 
Source: Hospitals, 


Nongovernmental Hospitals 
(August 1963) 
Number of 
full-time 
Personnel* 


Number of 
Hospitals 


3,623 
990 


4,613 


226 
718 
947 
849 
472 
232 

99 

90 


3,623 


911,083 


64,647 


975,730 


*(Includes full-time personnel and full-time equivalents of part-time 
personnel. Excludes residents, interns, and students. ) 


Nongovernmental Hospitals by Size and Type 


2,003 
32, 789 
97,051 

201,916 
214,433 
153,022 
82 ,597 
124,289 


911,100 


Expenditures 
(Millions) 


$ 5,184 


Average 
Expenditure 
per hospital 


(000) 


$ 1,431 
387 


1,818 


108 
242 
200 
1,319 
2,604 
3,854 
4,905 
8,191 


1,431 


98 
262 
004 

1,044 
1,643 
1,614 
3,057 


387 , 000 


Journal of the American Hospital Association, Part Two 
August 1963 
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A MINORITY denied its rights must be expected, in 

the course of its struggle for equality or treedom, 
occasionally to overrun the bounds of the fair and the 
reasonable. Something of this sort is true today of the 
American Negro. For over 100 years, the American 
Negro has been an alien in his own land. Now, at long 
last, he is tired of this incongruous and humiliating sit- 
uation—tired, frustrated and bitter. And he is letting 
us, his fellow-Americans, know about it. 


On the whole, one must applaud this new Negro as- 
sertiveness: people who do not respect their own rights 
are not likely to command the respect of others. 


At the same time, however, one is under no obliga- 


tion to accept, without criticism, the excesses of some 


spokesmen for the Negro community, especially when 
these excesses are plainly damaging to the cause of 
civil rights. 1 am referring, of course, to charges re- 
cently made by these Negro spokesmen and some news- 
papers that the AFL-CIO and its affiliates constitute a 
major barrier to Negro progress in America. [hese 
charges are not only false; they are pernicious in that 
they tend to alienate the Negro worker from the labor 
movement on which much of his progress must depend. 


As AFL-CIO President George Meany has been 
among the first to note, some unions are guilty of dis- 
criminating against Negroes. Such unions “shame us,” 
he has said with characteristic bluntness; and he has 
left no doubt that they will be under constant pressure 
to reform. An aggressive AFL-CIO policy has already 
gone far toward eliminating discriminatory practices 
within the labor movement. Oddly enough, the recent 
attacks have been concentrated not on the remaining 
offenders but on the Steel Workers and my own union, 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers, both long 
and conspicuously among the leaders in the fight for 
civil rights. 

These attacks, which have originated with Herbert 
Hill, labor secretary of the NAACP, have been justified 
on the basis that there is more to be gained by attacking 
one’s friends than by attacking one’s enemies. Actually, 
they represent a new species of McCarthyism, with 
which they compare in dishonesty and 


Civil Rights 
and Labor 


by 
Shelley Appleton 


to speak up for accepting the Supreme Court decision. 

Granting all this, it is still natural for Negro organi- 
zations to charge that labor “is not doing enough.” 
rhe charge will have a certain validity not only against 
organized labor but against every institution in Ameri- 
can life, including the civil rights organizations, as long 
as the blight of discrimination remains. It would be 
absurd, however, not to recognize that it will take 
time to undo the consequences of the past 100 years 
which now weigh so heavily on our Negro citizens. 

This is especially true in the area of job opportunities 
where labor has a special responsibility. The fact is 
that, in a period when job opportunities are contracting 
in many segments of our economy, it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to meet the insistent requests of Negro organiza- 
tions that Negroes be upgraded into the better jobs from 
which they have long been barred. The request is legiti- 
mate enough. The difficulty is that often it cannot be 
met except by dismissing the white workers who now 
hold these jobs. This is the situation, for example, in the — 
Pacific maritime industry. There is no question that the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific some years back was guilty 
of discriminating against Negro workers. The policy was 
changed after the union’s current president, Morris 
Weissberger, took office, but a drastic decline in jobs 
has so far prevented this policy from producing signifi- 
cant results. 


Many similar situations exist else- 


virulence, and, like McCarthyism, they 


where which explains why Meany has. 


have served only to distract attention 
from the real enemy. 


The fact is that organized labor in 
America, not excluding the South, has 
been in the forefront of the civil rights 
fight. There are now 1,500,000 Negro 
members of AFL-CIO unions, many 
of them in jobs opened to Negroes only 
as a result of trade union efforts. The 
Fair Employment Practice laws now in 
force in 23 states would never have 
been enacted without labor pressure. 
This is equally true of many state laws 
banning discrimination in housing and 
in various public facilities. In the historic 
battle over school desegregation in Little 


~ 
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' emphasized that an expanding Ameri- 
can economy is an essential prerequi- 
site for the fulfillment of Negro aspira- 
tions. It must be said that this is equally 
true of the aspirations of millions of — 
white workers, and especially of the 
young people now entering the labor 
force. At least one Negro organization 
has argued that because Negroes were | 
so long discriminated against, they 
should now be given preferential treat- 
ment. This is unrealistic. It seems to 
me that, in its implication that Ne- 
groes cannot compete on equal terms 

_ with whites, it is also offensive. 


This is not an argument for com- 


— placency. There is a clear moral obliga- 


Rock, labor leaders were among the first ——! 


tion on all of us to press forward as rapidly as possible. 
Within the limits created by hard economic facts, there is 
a great deal that can be done even where resistance to 
change is most stubborn. The kind of thing the Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE) has been accomplishing, 
through “sit ins” and other techniques, in opening new 
job opportunities for Negroes, as well as in desegregat- 
ing public facilities, shows the value of militancy when 
it is realistically channelled. It is worth noting, I think, 
that CORE has had strong labor support in this mili- 
tancy. But what is needed is a far more determined effort 
than anything we have so far witnessed. It is an effort in 
which labor should lead. 

Negroes are right, I think, in resenting what has be- 
come known as “tokenism.” The acceptance of a single 
Negro, or a small group of Negroes, cannot sensibly be 
regarded as proof that the barriers have come down. A 
beginning, however valuable, cannot be equated with 
the “real thing.” 

Some Negroes, distressed by the slowness of their 
progress as individuals, are now demanding recognition 
not as individuals, on the basis of merit, but as repre- 
sentatives of the Negro community. This is true mainly 
among Negroes who are involved in politics of one 


5 
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sort or another including the. politics vx. u1¢ labor move- ~ Ne 


ment. Whatever one may think of this technique, which 
has been exploited i in America by members of all ethnic 
groups, it is important to recognize that it has no 
true connection with the fight for civil rights. 


In fact, to the extent that it seeks to exploit a separate, 
“ghettoized” Negro community, it does a disservice to 
this cause. The future of the Negro in the American 
democratic community lies not in this kind of. ghetto 
representation but in the elimination—in employment, 
schools, housing and every other aspect of our common 
life—of all barriers raised by prejudice of any kind. 
This is the goal to which organized labor is committed. 
{t seems to me that this goal provides a basis for coop- 
eration among all those individuals and agencies gen- 
uinely committed to the cause of civil rights—a cause 
that must triumph before anyone. can speak, without 
shame, of the promise of American life. 


Shclley Appleton is a vice president of the International Ladies 

Garment Workers’ Union, a member of the AFL-C1O civil.rights 
committee in New York and active in numerous community 
causes. His article on American Labor, in the November, 1961. 


issue of the CALL, was widely reprinted. 


Reprinted from WORKMEN’S CIRCLE CALL January, 1963 
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PROPOSALS FOR CIVIL RIGHTS ACTION BY ORGANIZED LABOR 


le The AFI-CIO should immediately establish a special task force of ranking 
officers and staff representatives, whose purpose should be to establish 


a broad crash program to deal with all aspects of civil rightse 


2e Similar AFL-CIO task forces should be established at the state and local 


levels 


3. International unions should be requested to make similar high~level assign] 


ment of those responsible for action on civil rights. 


le Special action needs to be taken by the Building Trades Department of the 
AFL-CIO, as well as by the key international unions involved. AFL-CIO task 
forces should encourage these unions to meet with state and city human 
relations commissions, with the leaders of the Negro protest organizations 
and with interracial groups of clergymen to work out specific action pro= 
grams to end restrictive practices, Prompt action is needed to accomplish 
this before protest picket lines and demonstrations create increasing fric= 


tion between Negro and labor groupse 


5. There is need for an immediate allocation of additional financial and staff 
resources for the AFL-CIO civil rights department « The number of cities, 
Bs such as Baltimore, Los Angeles, and Detroit, where protest organizations 


have already served ultimatum notices of pending demonstrations is merely 
symptomatic of the growing need for adequate staff with proper background 
and direction to undertake the type of negotiation that will resolve these 
situations. In addition, the major international unions should be urged 

to augment or create civil rights staffs to work in coordination with the 
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effort must be made to expand the type of coordinate community program 


City, the District of Columbia, and Chicago. These programs should include 


AFL-CIO civil rights department. 


With regard specifically to minority group access to apprenticeships, every | 


initiated by organized labor in California and now beginning in New York 


widely disseminated information on available apprenticeships and means of 
entering them, aimed specifically at the involvement of increasing numbers 
of minority apprenticese Where appropriate, apprenticeship standards should 
be reviewed, the number of apprentices should be enlarged, and assistance 
from the appropriate governmental agencies should be obtained. The need for 
follow-up procedures to insure fair and proper consideration of minority 
apprenticeship candidates is basic to this programe 

A Conference of National Association of State Apprenticeship Directors 
in Washington, D. C., early this year, insisted that the United States needs 
one million apprentices, President C. J. Haggerty of the AFL-CIO Building 
and Construction Trades Depertment told the conference that the figure was 
"orcbably an understatement, rather than an exaggeration, of the need," and 


urged the Government to require successful bidders on public works projects 


to employ a specified ratio of apprentices to journeymen, with apprentices 
chosen on a non=discriminatory basis. This could be accomplished if Presi-~ 
dent Kennedy would insert a new clause in all Federal contracts calling for | 
the mandatory hiring of at least one apprentice or trainee for every five 

journeymen, and that these apprentices be chosen without discriminatione 

This could be done under Executive Order 10925 which already provides that | 


"The contractor will take affirmative action to ensure that applicants are 


employed, and that employes are treated during employment, without regard 
to their race, creed, color, or national origin. Such action shall include 


but shall not be limited to oo. selection for training, including apprentice» 
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A national conference of ranking union officers and civil rights organiza- 
tion leaders should be convened at once under the initiative of President 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO. The primary purpose of this conference is to 
evaluate civil rights issues and problems and to review progress being made. 


Because of the many minority workers engaged in marginal and low-paying 
occupations, a major review of the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Walsh= 
Healey Act assumes major importance. Here, the need for extended coverage 
and improved standards is seen in its most important light. 


The objectives of the National Manpower Development and Training Act and the 
Vocational Education Program must be supported with adequate financial and 
technical resourcese Labor support for this type of training as part of a 
national manpower policy should make clear the importance of these programs 
for minority groups and should urge broad programming, free from the technical] 
restriction of so-called "available jobs", which has often been used to 


limit the number of Negro trainees. 


At tae state and local level, fair employment practices laws in many cases 
need strengthening. Organized labor, which was an important champion of 
these laws when they were first passed, should mow exert its leadership 

in achieving the necessary improvements. Foremost among these is authority 
for the state or city commission to initiate action on its own without 


awaiting individual complaints. 


Union leadership mst be sensitive to the increasing use that may be made 
of NLRB procedures in the area of union practice. Efforts at consultation 
among international union representatives and civil rights organizations 


should be encouraged in order to avoid unnecessary NLRB actionse 


Organized labor at every level should take the initiative in insisting that 
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Federal funds not be used to maintain discriminatory or segregated services, 


such as now exist in some state employment service activities and other 


governmental activities. 


The labor movement should invite the cooperation of the Negro protest organi- 


gations, as well as Puerto Rican and Mexican-American groups, in a drive to 
organize the unorganized, particularly in the most exploited trades in which 
avery large proportion of Negro and other minority group workers are em= 
ployed. (This was done successfully in relation to hospital workers in 

New Yorke} This should be done in recognition of the fact that many of the 
present minority group protest activities are offering the only available 
outlet and organization for the deprivations of unorganized workers. This 
én as true for workers in large industrial cities of the North as it is for 
those in the Southe No one is in a better position to give recognition to 


the needs of such pretest groups than organized labor. 


The AFI=CIO, its constituent bodies, and the major international unions 
have a great opportunity = and responsibility as well =~ to assist in the 
Negro voter registration drive now going forward in the South. The Voter 
Education Project should have both major financial support amd staff and 
organizational assistance from every segment of the labor movement. The 


responsibility of COPE is particularly greate 


A major concern of each international union should be to insure the inclu- 


sion of capable minority trade union leaders in high policy-making positions. 
There is no greater challenge nor greater opportunity confronting this 


country's international unionse 


Finally, the AFL-CIO, its constituent bodies, and the major international 


= 


unions must identify their organizations and resources in joint action with 
civic and church groups in the broad struggle not only to enlarge employ= 
ment opportunities, but also to create democratic patterns in housing, 
school practices, public accommodations, and in the health, welfare, am 


recreational facilitie s of every commnitye 
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‘ CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York | 
Cortlandt 7 6270 April 20, 1964 


TO: SCHOOLS COMMITTEES 


FROM: NORMAN HILL / Program Directat 
RE: LOCAL SCHOOL BOARD VACANCIES 


The Board of Education is now preparing for the task of filling the 50 
vacancies which will occur by the end of the school year. There are 54 : 
school districts throughout the city of New York, and 25 local sch¢ oe : 
boards. There are two, and sometimes three, vacancies on each. board. 

‘ Members serve, without pay, for 5 years, and all community groups have 
been invited to apply. Final appointments will be made by the Board of 


Education. 


QUALIFICATIONS: The applicant must live within the School Board District 
for which he is applying. 


DUTIES: To help improve the operation of the school system in his 
| district. To act as a channel through which the community's 
views are brought to the attention of the school system. 


To arrange for monthly open meetings . 


To visit schools periodically and to be informed on all matters 
of importance to school operations in thier area, such as: 


1. Educational policies, achievements and problems 

2. Phe adequacy of staffing 

3. The physical adequacy of schools 

4. The adequacy of textbook supplies and school supplies 
5. Maintenance and repair conditions 

6. Necessity for upgrading and integrating 


This is an opprtunity for active school committee members to make their 
voices heard and to be in a better position to get money from the City 
for local schools. These applications need to be mailed ;to the A8oard of 


Ed no later then. April 30, 1964. 


Board of Education 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Implementing the Civil Rights Act of 1964 -- Labor's Role 


SUBJECT : 
GUEST : Don Slaiman, director, AFL-CIO Department of Civil Rights 
PANEL : Susanna McBee, The Washington Post 
Neil Gilbride, Associated Press 
MODERATOR: Frank Harden 
HARDEN: LABOR NEWS CONFERENCE. Welcome to McBEE: Mr. Slaiman, implementation of Title 


another edition of LABOR NEWS CONFERENCE, a 
public affairs program brought to you by the 
AFL-CIO. LABOR NEWS CONFERENCE brings to- 
gether leading AFL-CIO representatives and 
ranking members of the press. 


Today's guest is Don Slaiman, director of the 
AFL-CIO's Department of Civil Rights. 


When President Johnson signed into law the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, on July 2, it marked 
the successful conclusion of one of the longest 
and most intense efforts of organized labor. 
However, the AFL-CIO recognized from the outset 
of the struggle to bring about enactment of the 
law, that once the statute was enacted, an even 
greater effort would have to be launched in 
order to implement its various provisions. 
AFL-CIO President George Meany has pledged the 
full efforts of the AFL-CIO toward this end -- 
and much of the responsibility for organizing 
and directing this effort has been assigned to 
the department which Mr. Slaiman heads. 


Here to question Mr. Slaiman about the effects 
of the Civil Rights Act on the men and women of 
organized labor, and what the AFL-CIO envisions 
as its role in the implementation of its pro- 
visions, are: Susanna McBee, reporter for the 
Washington Post, and Neil Gilbride, Washington 
correspondent for the Associated Press. This 
is Frank Harden, filling in today for your 
regular moderator, Harry W. Flannery. 
And now, Mr. Gilbride, I believe you have the 
first question? 


GILBRIDE: Mr. Slaiman, Mr. Meany asked the 
Republican National Convention to pledge strict 
enforcement of the new Civil Rights ‘Law. The 
Convention, I believe, didn't go quite that far, 


but they did say that they favored "implementing" 


the law. Is the AFL-CIO satisfied with this 
Republican statement? 


SLAIMAN: No, of course not. We are for 
implementing the law voluntarily. We would like 
to see massive compliance with the law rather 
than. resistance. We are for, and will help, 
any mediation efforts in which the Community 
Relations Service, under Governor Collins, 
engages. But the reason that we were for Title 
II of the bill, was that mediation, concilia- 
tion, and voluntary efforts are insufficient by 
themselves. In fact, without a law that has 
enforcement powers, voluntary effort itself is 
weakened. We saw this not long ago in the state 
of Maryland, when the restaurant association was 
asked to desegregate the restaurants on Route 40 
between New York City and Washington, D. C., and 
the restaurant owners themselves said that they 
would be able to do this only when a state law 
was enacted. We are for voluntary compliance, 
and we want to see as much of it as possible. 
But the enforcement provisions of the law must 
be utilized, and must be there to help effectu- 
ate compliance if it doesn't take place 
voluntarily. 


in 


VII, the job discrimination ban provision, does 
not go into effect until next summer. What is 
organized labor doing in the meantime, to get 
compliance? 


SLAIMAN: Well, we have been working on this, 
of course, for many years. What we hope to do 
now, is to accelerate what we have been doing 
all along. And President Meany announced, as 
soon as the law was passed, that he would ask 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council, at its August 
meeting, to set a national conference -- or to 
convene a national conference -- of all of our 
international union affiliates, and all of our 
state bodies, to discuss a program of acceler- 
ated activity in compliance with the law. All 
sections of the law --~ and one of these will be 
Title VII, the FEPC section. 


GILBRIDE: Mr. Slaiman, Mr. Meany has said that 
unions must use economic pressure against 
employers who discriminate, if that becomes 


necessary. What kind of pressure? Strikes? 
Boycotts? 
SLAIMAN: Well, economic pressure is what unions 


have always used in promoting the things that 
they are fighting for. It starts with the 
organization of unions themselves, as a form of 
economic pressure; it continues with the 
collective bargaining process, in which you 
negotiate a contract, and a procedure for en- 
forcing it. And, in the last analysis, when 
collective bargaining breaks down in non- 
agreement or violation of a contract, there are 
two recourses -- there is arbitration, and there 
is strike. In all our proposals, and working 
with management to eliminate discrimination, we 
will try to go through ail the procedures. In 
the last analysis, if an employer is totally 
recalcitrant, we would utilize the laws where 
they exist, and we also might use direct economic 
pressure. 


GILBRIDE: If I could follow that up with one 
other question -- have labor lawyers gone into 
the question at all of whether a purely civil 
rights strike might perhaps violate a federal 
labor law, which is oT primarily on 
economic issues? 


SLAIMAN: Well, no. You see, it would all 
depend on what's in the contract. Some contracts 
have a no strike pledge. There are other con- 
tracts where you have a no strike pledge with 
exceptions. There are other contracts which 
don't have such a pledge. There are contracts 
which have arbitration procedures; and there are 
those which don't. Now, a non-discrimination 
clause in the contract, which we have for some- 
time advocated our affiliates negotiate into 
contracts, is as important a clause, or as valid 
a clause, as any other in the contract. If the 
clause is violated, there are procedures to deal 
with them. In some cases, under some contracts, 
a strike is a legitimate procedure to get 
enforcement of a contract clause. In other 
cases, it could be arbitration. As I say, we 
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now have this situation, with the enactment of 
the federal FEP, or where there are state FEP's; 
a union can help a worker file a complaint 

with the government, where the grievance in 
question also violates the law, as well as the 
contract. 


McBEE: Mr. Slaiman, you have been talking 
mainly about discrimination by employers. What 
about: local unions that continue to discrimin- 
ate? What can the AFL-CIO do about them? 


SLAIMAN: Well, we have been doing a number of 
things, and we are not completely satisfied 
with what we are doing. This is one of the 
reasons why we supported an FEP law. We don't 
want to wait until we are affective, as we have 
been, in many cases. In the first place, many 
of our affiliates, following AFL-CIO policy, 
have developed their own civil rights programs 
-- including contract demands, as well as 
other internal matters. Secondly, we have 
called for inclusion of non-discrimination 
clauses. Thirdly, we have a compliance pro- 
cedure in the AFL-CIO. Any worker in this 
country can file a complaint against any local 
union with the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee. 
There is a procedure outlined in our civil 
rights resolution, for processing these com- 
plaints. They are processed with the inter- 
national union involved, and, in most of the 
cases where we get complaints that are legiti- 
mate, discrimination complaints, we get adjudi- 
cation of these complaints on a satisfactory 
basis. 


McBEE: Well, aren't local unions more or less 
independent from the AFL-CIO? And could 
organized labor use sanctions of some kind 
against those locals that continue to dis- 


criminate? 


SLAIMAN: Well, you say independent. What you 
mean; isn't there a certain amount of autonomy 
of affiliates, and of their local unions? There 
is. But they are not completely independent, 
because every international affiliate votes for, 
and is covered by, AFL-CIO policy. They have 
their own policies as well. And it is up to 
the international unions to get compliance from 
their local unions. All international unions 
have different constitutions, and different 
procedures. Some are more centralized, some 
‘more autonomous -- but there are no local 
unions completely independent of national 
policy. 


MCBEE: Could you expel a local? 


SLAIMAN: The AFL-CIO can't expel locals, but 
it can suspend or expel an international 

union, as it has done in a few instances. It 
did expel the Teamsters. It did suspend other 
unions, and then when they came back into com- 
pliance, they were readmitted. There have been 
local unions which have been put under trustee- 
ship by their internationals. There have been 
other local unions which have been suspended. 
These sanctions are available in extreme cases. 
In most cases, following the procedure, and 
with discussion of the issue, and the pressure 
to expose the issue, brings about compliance. 
However, the AFL-CIO is not a government; it 
doesn't have powers of legal sanction. In 
fact, it has limitations on its powers to 
sanction local unions. There are limitations 
under the Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Griffin laws 
as to what an international union can do with 
an affiliate. There are not total limitations, 
but there are definite limitations. 
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GILBRIDE: Mr. Slaiman, you have been talking 
mostly about unionized employers, seeking to 
eliminate discrimination there. Mr. Meany has 
also said this campaign would be directed at 
non-union employers. Now, what process or 
procedure can you use there where there is, for 
instance, no protection for the union member 
who complains? How are you going to handle 
this? 


SLAIMAN: Well, we haven't worked out the 
details. President Meany hasn't announced them, 
and I am surely not going to announce now, what 
we are working on. In the first place, when the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council calls a conference, we 
don't determine what policies and program will 
be before the conference is called. The people 
at the conference will discuss that too. I 
might indicate that there is one obvious pro- 
cedure that any union can engage in, if a 

worker in a non-union plant would approach 
organized labor and say he is being discriminated 
against. We do know what the laws are in 
various states, and in the federal government. 
We do know how to file grievances and, therefore, 
we can help, and advise a worker how to file a 
complaint with a government agency. 


GILBRIDE: How can you protect him in his own 
job where you have no union and no union pro- 
cesses, or grievance procedure? 


SLAIMAN: There are only two protections now -- 
one under the NLRB, assures that a man can't 
be fired for union activity. The other is 
under the Civil Rights Law, which says a man 
can't be fired for filing a grievance on dis- 
crimination. 


McBEE: Mr. Slaiman, I would like to go to 
another problem. The Negro unemployment rate 
is about twice that of whites. What can 
organized labor do about it? And specifically, 
what is the position of the AFL-CIO regarding, 
what the Negroes have called "preferential 
hiring?" 


SLAIMAN: Well, there are many things that we 
can, and do, do about it. One is, we are working 
to eliminate discrimination in employment, which 
is one of the factors that makes for this 
difference in the unemployment rate. The other 
is that we fight for all sorts of economic 
measures which will bring more jobs into the 
economy. Another factor in unemployment rates 
is the lack of jobs. A third thing we do about 
it is work for better education, and special 
programs for retraining, which minority group 
people need even more than the population as 

a whole. One of the biggest factors in this 
higher unemployment rate is poor education -- 
poor training and poor qualifications for jobs 
where they do exist. So, our program is: one, 
eliminating discrimination; two, fighting for a 
fuller employment economy which will allow more 
people to have jobs, and especially minority 
group people, who need them to a greater extent; 
and, three, fighting for special programs for the 
underprivileged and the under-educated, and the 
under-—qualified. Minority group people make up 
a higher percentage in proportion to the entire 
group. Even with full employment, if large 
numbers of people are not qualified for jobs 
they could still remain unemployed. That is why 
they need training and education. 


MCBEE: Well, what about encouraging locals and 
employers to go out looking for Negroes who are 
either qualified, or who could be trained for 
available jobs? | 
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SLAIMAN: This is very necessary, because one 
of the factors in getting jobs, is knowing 
where the jobs are. If management, for in- 
stance, for the higher skilled jobs, goes out 
and recruits, they recruit only at the pre- 
dominantly white colleges. Even qualified 
Negroes are not going to find their way to jobs 
that may exist, even if there is no discrimina- 
tion at the hiring hall. So, we are for the 
kind of action which says that recruitment, and 
awareness of jobs, and knowledge that there is 
no discrimination, must be part of the effort 
to offer equal opportunity. We are also en- 
couraged -- and we have examples of it -- we 
are very encouraged to find that local unions 
do this sort of thing. 


Let me give you an example. Local 24 of the 
IBEW (International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers), in Baltimore, has, for the past few 
years, seen that the joint apprenticeship 
committee goes not only to the regular high 
schools, but to the predominantly Negro voca- 
tional schools in Baltimore, to announce that 
there is an apprentice program. To let it be 
known that people are welcome to apply for it, 
and that they will be received without dis- 
crimination. ‘They show that there is a good 
opportunity for youngsters, and tell them where 
to apply, and when to apply. This sort of 
thing, we think, should be done, because it is 
very necessary that we not only drop barriers 
that may have existed, but also encourage 
minority group youngsters and other youngsters 
as well, to apply for openings that exist. 


GILBRIDE: Mr. Slaiman, in recent months there 
has been a great deal of talk about "backlash." 
In seeking better employment opportunities for 
Negroes, are you finding any so-called "back- 
lash" among white union members? 


SLAIMAN: Yes, there is, mainly because of some 
misinformation and some unfortunate develop- 
ments. Now, there has been a real campaign 
against the new Civil Rights Law. It has been 
a campaign of misinformation by many of its 
opponents who say that Title VII of the law 
called for a certain percentage of Negroes to 
be hired in every establishment, qualified or 
not. They say that regardless of the job 
situation, there’ has to be a certain quota 
hired, and that this means that white workers 
will be laid off, so that Negroes can be hired. 
Now, of course, there is no such provision in 
the law. Not only can you read the law and not 
find it, but it has been said on the Senate 
floor that this was not in the bill. Senator 
Stennis admitted on the floor that it was not 
in the bill. But many people believe that it 
is, because they haven't read the bill, and — 
they have been sent material misrepresenting it. 
And so you have people who would normally be 
for equal opportunity, being against them, 
because they think it will unjustly take some- 
thing away from them. If you call this "back- 
lash," it does exist to some extent. We do our 
best to deal with this. We send to all our 
local unions an answer to these false charges. 
We tell our members, and local leaders this in 
all the schools where we discuss civil rights. 
But the fact is that many people have believed 
this propaganda. 


GILBRIDE: Along the same lines, we all know we 
have quite a serious unemployment problem in 
this country. Isn't there, even though it isn't 
intended, some situation there where when you 
seek to get one person a job, somebody else, 
therefore, doesn't get that job. Isn't there a 
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possibility of resentment here? 


SLAIMAN: Well, it is true that as long as you 
have unemployment, when someone gets a job 
somebody is not going to have one. We don't 
think there is an answer to the problem -- a 
total answer to the problem -- except to have 
enough jobs for everybody. But the fact is, 
while there is a shortage of jobs, the com- 
petition for the job should be based on the 
same standards for all applicants. We don't 
consider taking a job away from somebody else. 
We say that the decision on who gets the job 
should be made without regard to race, creed or 
color. It should be made on which people 
apply -- are they competent to do the job and 
so forth? As long as that is the situation, it 
won't eliminate unemployment; it won't even 
eliminate the gap that exists between Negro and 
white employment. But it will eliminate those 
decisions where individuals don't get a job or 
remain unemployed no matter what their qualifi- 
cation, and for no valid reason. I am sure 
that most white workers who are looking for 
work, while they are looking for a job, are not 
interested in getting the job by saying, "you 
hire me because I am white." - They want to say, 
"you hire me because I am qualified, and I'm 
willing to work." It is in the best interests 
of both white and Negro workers that they get 
better economic policies, and more jobs, and 
not by saying, "I will keep a job by keeping 
someone out because of their color." 


McBEE: Mr. Slaiman, there has been some talk, 
among civil rights leaders, that in order to 
solve the underlying problems which go beyond 
civil rights -- that is poverty, unemployment 
and so on -- there would have to be a kind of 
political alliance between Negro civil rights 
groups, and poor white people, including 

union workers, but especially the unemployed. 
Do you think there is any practical possibility 
of this ever happening? 


SLAIMAN: Well, I think that there is very often 
a practical alliance between liberals, minority 
group people and civil rights groups. But most 
minority group people, labor movement people 

and poor people in general, and old people, do 
have common aims. There is a natural alliance 
among them because whether it is medicare or 
minimum wage, or civil rights, they have a 
common interest, and they all have, in a sense, 
common political enemies. I don't mean this is 
true in all cases, but very often the person, or 
political leader, who is against medicare, is 
also against minimum wage, and against civil 
rights. And so, this alliance is natural. But 
if you mean that only those near the poverty 
level, black and white, can make a political 
alliance, it would be sheer utopia, because they 
are too small a group. They are still one-fifth 
the country, and they are the people who are 
least likely to vote. They have the smallest 
resources. They are the least organized. So I 
don't see how they could lead a political 
alliance alone. 


These people that are near, or below, the poverty 
line, whatever their race, belong in a political 
alliance of liberals, the labor movement, and 
civil rights groups. The policies advocated by 
the labor movement on care for the aged, on 
minimum wage, on federal aid to education, on 
retraining programs, on the poverty war -- all of 
these things will do most for the very people we 
are talking about. We are interested in helping 
the underprivileged, because this is what the 
labor movement was built to do. 


~~ 
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HARDEN: Mr. Slaiman, earlier you mentioned the 
conference that has been called for August, to 
deal with implementation of the Civil Rights 
Law. What will be the composition of that 
conference; and what will be the agenda? 


SLAIMAN: Well, it hasn't been called yet. 
President Meany said he would recommend to the 
Executive Council to call the conference, and 

he will recommend that it be a conference of 

all affiliated international unions and our state 


bodies. 


GILBRIDE: Mr. Slaiman, we have been talking 
largely about discrimination as it affects. 
employment. About a year or so ago, the 
AFL-CIO asked all of its affiliated unions to 
set up programs dealing with all aspects of 
civil rights. Can you tell us about any 
definite results from this program? 


SLAIMAN: Yes. After the White House con- 
ferences last summer, President Meany sent a 
letter’ to all of our central bodies saying that 
if there is no civil rights committee or human 
rights committee, one should be set up. He 
also established a task force, which would be a 
sort of technical aid program to central bodies, 
to work in the community with other interested 
groups. We hope.to accelerate and intensify 


‘this program, with regard to helping to peace- 


fully implement the Civil Rights Law, all over 
the country. 


McBEE: Do you know how many of these committees 
have been set up? 


SLAIMAN: We have the number of our state 
bodies that have committees, it is a good 
healthy majority. We have some figures for 
some of our larger central body committees, but 
they aren't exact. You know, we have some 800 
central bodies, and it will take time to get 
accurate reports on the programs. Whatever it 


is, we aim to increase it by a great deal. 


HARDEN: Thank you Miss McBee, and thank you, 
gentlemen. Our guest today was Don Slaiman, 
Girector of the AFL-CIO's Department of Civil 
Rights. Representing the press were Susanna 
McBee, reporter for the Washington Post, and 
Neil Gilbride, Washington correspondent for the 
Associated Press. Now this is Frank Harden, 
substituting today for your regular moderator, 
Harry W. Flannery, inviting you to listen again 
next week. LABOR NEWS CONFERENCE is a public 
affairs production of the AFL-CIO, in coopera- 
tion with the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
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Generar. PresieentT dames R,Horra 
WATSOWAL BROTHERHOC® of TEAuSTERS 


25 Leut 
WASHINGTON, D Ce 
DEAR PRES! SENT Horra: 


HEARTIEST GONGRATULATIONS ON A VERY SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION, 
AN® ON YOUR WELL, SESERVED RE-ELECTION To THE GENERAL Pres~ 
{SENGY OF THE INTERNATIONAL SROTHERMOOD ofr TE WE 
LOOK FORWARG TO MANY YEARS OF MUTUALLY SENEFIGIAL GeorcRe 


ATION. 


i wer wits dtw Mameine Awe duces Bennsrcin on Tuuneeav, 
JULY ITH, AND O18C0USSER wiTH THEM THE PRESENT FINANGHAL 
SonsiTion ef CORE AnD wow SEsT THe TEAMSTERS GOULD 
US TO OVERGOME CUR IMMEDIATE FINANCIAL OIFFIGULTIES. 
BOTH SUGGESTED THAT THE SISGUSSION BE COuMITTES Te wRtiTt- 
1NG@ §N THE FORM OF A PROPOSAL WHICH GOUL® Se suUBMITTES Te 
YOUR ExXE@UTIVE BOAR® FOR THEIR APPROVAL, 


Freve MeKiSSI@K, OUR NaTiOwalL DIRESTOR AND 1, THE ASSOCI~@ 
ATE MATIONAL SIREGTOR, Toox orrtee tn Manen,1966 aT a Tiue 
WHEN THE ORGANIZATION WAS IN 1T8 MOST senious fF INANGIAL 
@ntst8. WE SOTH GAVE UP SECURE JOSS TO SIREGT THE arratne 
or CORE GEGAUSE OF OUR SELIEF IN THE NECESSITY FOR THE 
GONT INVES EXISTENGE OF CORE AND THE WORK TO wHIen If HAS 


ees eares 'TSELF 


BECAUSE OF THE SIZE AND THE LONGSTANGING NATURE OF OUR 
PREGENT OBLIGATIONS AND THE VERY URGENT NEES TO Ot 
GA OURSELVES IN ORDER THAT WE MAY MOVE FORWARD ON A 
STASLE GASIG, IT 5 NECESSARY FOR US TO SECURE A VERY 
STANTIAL LOAN. | 


BLUNTLY, WE NEES MALE A MELLION GOLLARS IMVESIATELY TO 
@LEAR OFF OLD “teggiees: TO sar ue oun FUNDRAISING OPERATION 


80 NOT 
THIS ie 


SINATION OF UNIONS TO BE REPAI® WITH INTEREST AT Six Ane 
A HALF PERCENT CVER A PERIODS OF TEN YEARS, 


oe ee eet wa ae ee ee 
UN TON, THE ‘terennat HOMAL tastes” RKERS Untc 

ATomte WORKERS rr fl THE Unites H IATYERS, ane THE tase» 
We ANTICIPATE THAT THE UsAcWe, @ Meat Currens, 
UNITED PACKING HOUSE WORKERS WILL ALSO JOIN THIS GROUP, 


Stnee Susy LaApor Leagens ARE GIFFIGULY TO ASSEMBLE, WE 8° 
NOT ANTIGIPATE ANY AGTION GN OUR REQUEST GSErOoRE AUGUST 22ND 
aY Yee Excecurive Geam® weerTine tin CHlease,. 


SUOAUSE OF THE UNDIERY AD URAENOY OF OUR WEED, OE ARE 


REQUESTING A LOAN oF $ $200,000, rnew THe INTERNATIONAL 
TERS TO SC REPAI® wiTH INTEREST aT 


six AND A MALF PERGEMT OVER A PERIOD OF TEN YEARS, on sueH 
PERIC® AGRECABLE TO YOU. AND Youn ExeGuTive Boan®, suT NOT 
E08 THAN FIVE VEARS. OF THIS LOAN, If (8 EETe 
{MATE®, WOUL@ avenace $3,000, PER MONTH INGLUDING INTEREST 
over TEN YEARS, 


| wOULS EMPMASIZE THAT CORE mae NEVER SEFAULTED ON A LOAN 
1N ALL OF ITS EXIGTENGE, AND WE NOW HAVE OUTSTANDING LOANS 
at CHemieat Banx New Yorn Taust, CHASE-MANMATTAN, AND THE 
Bank of New YORK. THESE GUALL LOANS OF GOURSE WOUL® SE RE~ 
TIRED ON THE RECEIPT OF A LARGER RE@ORGANI ZATIONAL LOANs 


THE GENERAL PLAN FOR THE USE OF THIS LOAN 18 AS FOLLOWS! 
$250,000 TO GLEAR OFF GLO SUPPLIERS AND LOAN BESTS, 
$150, OOO TO REONGANIZE SET UP OUR FUNDRAISING ON A 
NAT? ONAL BASIS GovERING STATES teK&e EXCLUDING Hawalt 
AN® ALASKA, AND $100,000 on PROvECTS NOW UNDER wAY tn BALT- 
prey 8 WATTS SECTION oF LOS ANGELES, MISSISSIPPI, Loui s- 


m 1565 $510,500, “tw 1964, $085,700, 


é 1966 $797,500. Gv THE no ol 
oF aA sue STANTIAL cum tn FUNDRAISING, WE ANTICIPATE THAT wt 


wiLk matse $1,500,000 tw THE YeaR EnDINGe May 31,1967, sur- 
FICIENT TO MAKE SCHEDULED REPAYMENTS ON ANY LOAN RECEIVED. 


WE ARE PREPARES TO EXPLAIN ANG 8186US6 WITH YoU OR YOUR 
ExceuTt+ve BOAR® ANY ASPECT OF THIS PROPOSAL, AT YOUR GON- 
VENIENGE IN ANY PART OF THE CoUNTRY, FROM OUR 81 80USSt0ONS 
wiTH YOUR REPRESENTATIVES, | KNOW THAT VOU WILL Give THIS 
MATTER THE URGENT ATTENTION ExPRESSED TO Jiu HAROING AN® 
JULES BERUSTEIN,. REGRETFULLY, Time tS NOT OUR ALLY IN THIS 
INGTANGE AND YoU on vour ExeeuTive SGeane's otersion as To 
OUM @MANCGES WOULS AFFORD US THE OPPORTUNITY OF LOOKING FOR 


ALTERNATIVE MEANS OF SURVIVAL. 
FRATERNALLY YOURS, 
Lin@oin LYNGH 


Assoeciave NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
Coneness of Ra@iat EQUALITY 
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between Teamsters Local 595 and Spartan Groceries. 
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Los Angeles, Calif., March 5--A novel clause permitting civil rights organizations 


to handle complaints on discriminatory hiring is included in a new agreement 


E.Jde Franklin, chairman of the employment section of the United Civil Rights 
Specifically, it provides that if a job applicant feels he has been rejected 
organizations to process his grievance, all the way through the final step of 


by the company because of race, he can designate one of the civil rights 


Committee, which includes CORE, commented: "The clause is an interesting 


development in the civil rights field." 
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This statement of TULC policy, in support of the NAACP 
struggle against biased unions, appeared orginally in the 
June-July, 1963, edition of LABOR TODAY, an independ- 
ent bi-monthly journal of comment and opinion relative 
to the labor movement. 


We reprint it here so that it might receive the greater 
circulation it deserves. 


We offer no apologies for it. It states clearly and factu- 
ally why no organization of working people dedicated to 
freedom and justice for all can take any other position 
than that adopted by TULC. 


Yet, we say in all truth, that we regret having to follow 
such a policy. For we of TULC are second to none in 
loyalty to the worthy traditions and concepts of our labor 
movement. Our record of devotion to the union cause is | 
well established and beyond question. 


But these times demand the truth. The trade union move- 
ment cannot afford to settle for anything less, even if the 
price be momentary discord. We cannot and will not 
progress until the cancer of bias and inequality are for- 
ever removed from the union body. | 


tut Cette LE 


Robert Battle III, President 
Trade Union Leadership Council 


HORACE L. SHEFFIELD 


BIASED UNIONS, 


Horace L. Sheffield is Administrative Vice-President and Director of Organization of the 
Trade Union Leadership Council (TULC). The TULC has a membership of approximately 9,000, 
which consists primarily of Negro trade unionists. However, its membership does include a large 
number of white trade unionists as well as a significant number of non-union Negro and white 
liberals. tee main base of operation is the Greater Detroit area, but its influence has been felt 
throughout the labor movement. Sheffield is a member of the UAW and has held many posts in 
that organization. He has been an unrelenting fighter in the Negro workers’ struggle to attain 


their full equity in the labor movement. 


HEN THE National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple publicly announced its decision, last 
year, to file suits before the National 
Labor Relations Board seeking decerti- 
fication of local unions that persisted in 
discrimination against Negroes, the 
Trade Union Leadership Council sup- 
ported their action and hailed it “as a 
substantive step in the right direction.” 


Responding to the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council’s immediate and unwar- 
ranted assaults on the NAACP and its 
Labor Secretary, Herbert Hill, for their 
decision to seek decertification of biased 
local unions, the TULC declared in a 
letter to the AFL-CIO, “As we of TULC 
see it, the long history of forbearance 
has brought the Negro workers to a 
series of clear, unmistakable conclu- 
sions: A man either has equality of op- 
portunity or he doesn’t .. . there is no 
satisfactory twilight zone in between. 
We stand with the NAACP and its La- 
bor Secretary, Herbert Hill, and shall 
support them with all of our resources.” 


Some Negro and white spokesmen for 
the labor movement raise the counter- 
feit argument that “to appeal for de- 
certification” (of unyielding jim-crow 
unions) “would, in essence, be union- 
busting rather than union-building.”’ In 
our view, any so-called union that per- 
sists in so dehumanizing Negroes and 
other minorities is not worthy of being 
classified as a bona fide union. 


To put it even more bluntly, there is 
nothing sacrosanct about unions! If the 
biased unions elect to persist in discri- 
minating against Negroes, they are, in 
our judgment, anti-Negro, motivated by 
a Kluxer’s mentality, and should not be 
afforded the sanction and protection of 
the Federal Government. 

Equally ridiculous is the charge that 
the NAACP’s action on jim-crow unions 
“is destructive of Negro-white labor 
unity.” Since no such meaningful 
““Negro-white labor unity” exists today, 
insofar as this problem is concerned, 
this is mere ideological jingoism that 
lost most of its substance more than two 
decades ago. When these spokesmen 
talk about “preserving Negro-white 
labor unity,’’ it is merely another way 
of asking Negro trade unionists to ac- 
comodate themselves to the snail’s pace 
which has characterized so much of the 
labor movement’s action in this area. 

Overlooked is the fact that the 
NAACP’s present action is directed 
only at those unions which persist in 
the grosser, more blatant forms of dis- 
crimination against Negroes. It is only 
the jim-crow local unions, those with 
separate lines of progression, separate 
seniority rosters, wage differentials 
based on race, etc., that would fall with- 
in the scope of the NAACP’s present 
legal action. 

To be sure, if the NAACP contem- 
plated such action against those locals 


that engage in the subtler forms of 
discrimination. against Negroes, it 
would have to retain at least 200 more 
lawyers, who would easily be kept busy, 
night and day, for the next ten years. 

The NAACP has treated this matter 
with great patience and understanding. 
In all of the local unions where recision 
of certification is under consideration, 
the record will show that the NAACP 
has tried every peaceful means to in- 
duce these local unions to halt their dis- 
criminatory practices. In some _ in- 
stances, this fruitless activity has been 
going on for years. These local unions 
clearly intend to persist in their vicious 
discriminatory treatment of Negroes. 
As a matter of fact, they practically 
“thumbed their collective noses” at the 


NAACP. 


NAACP Justified 

In the face of this, the NAACP was 
absolutely justified in calling upon the 
National Labor Relations Board for a 
ruling that: 

“1. A union which discriminates 
against Negro employees cannot qualify 
‘as the appropriate bargaining agent for 
employees in a bargaining unit’; 

“2. No bargaining agent may be cer- 


tified by the Board if it violates its 


statutory duty of fair representation 
by segregating employees on a racial 
basis, excluding them from member- 
ship, or discriminating against them in 
their status as employees in the unit; 
and 

“3. The certified bargaining agent be 
required to give all the employees ‘op- 
portunity to deliberate, discuss, and 
fashion the employment terms on an 
equal basis,’ including the right to par- 
ticipate in the election of officers of the 
union.” 

As the NAACP pointed out, in com- 
paring this new litigation with their 
historic legal attack upon school segre- 
gation, ‘‘Certain basic constitutional 
principles had to be affirmed at the 
highest level in order to break the color 


barrier in education. The right to 
equality in job opportunity is equally as 
basic, if not more so, as the right to an 
unsegregated education. Attainment of 
this goal,’ the NAACP rightly de- 
clares, “will contribute immeasurably 
to improving the economic status of the 
entire Negro community and thus will 
have a wholesome impact on the total 
economy.” 


On the question of communism and 
corruption, the AFL-CIO moved sub- 
stantively and forthrightly, even ex- 
pelling the “guilty unions” from the 
House of Labor. The virus of race dis- 
crimination, in the labor movement, is 
even more pervasive and pernicious 
and must be dealt with as the debili- 
tating disease that it clearly is. The no- 
tion that Negroes should quietly endure 
discrimination until the hierarchy of 
the labor movement gets around to it is 
only acceptable to the “cousin Toms.” 
If the NAACP had done anything less 
than seek recision of certification of 
those local unions that persist in dis- 
crimination against Negroes, it would 
no longer have deserved the support and 
fealty of the Negro masses. 


Nursery School Out 


In the aforementioned letter to the 
AFL-CIO, the TULC exclaimed, ‘‘We 
are happy to join the NAACP in here- 
by informing the AFL-CIO leadership 
that nursery school is out... that the 
dream picture that labor bureaucrats 
have constructed of a child-parent rela- 
tionship with the Negro worker is for- 
ever finished.”’ In unequivocal language, 
the TULC advised the AFL-CIO, “You 
can thunder, threaten, pick up the 
treasury, and go home... the fight of 
the Negro worker for total, absolute 
equality in the labor movement will go 
on.’’ Indeed it will go on, and will go 
on with increased intensity, because the 
NAACP’s new legal approach to the 
problem has added a new and vital di- 
mension to the struggle. 


The Trade Union Leadership Council was formed...... 


'To create a better understanding and more wholesome 
relationship between the Negro people, the labor movement, 
nationality, cultural and religious groups, and other liberal 
elements in the community to the end that our collective 
strength can be utilized to protect and strengthen our demo- 
cratic institutions, to secure full recognition and enjoyment 
of the rights and liberties to which we all are justly entitled, 
and to preserve and perpetuate the cherished traditions of 
our democracy".... Article II, Section 2., Trade Union 
Leadership Council Constitution. 


If you support these principles, then you should be a member. 
Regardless of where you live, you can join the TULC by send- 
ing two ($2.00) dollars (with your own name and addresg tothe 
the address listed below. This nominal fee also covers a sub- 
scription to The Vanguard, monthly organ of the TULC. 


TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP COUNCIL, Inc. 


8670 GRAND RIVER AVENUE e DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
“A. Phillip Randolph Freedom House” 
TYler 8-1020 
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Under Secretary of Labor Sees Need for Civil Rights Legislation 


ye or 7 ae Laws Against Discrimination in Private Industry Studied 


Labor Department Elevator Operator Fetes Foreign Trainees 


Pertinent Quotes 


Related Federal Agencies -- Minority Group Employment and Economics 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Jr., Under Secretary of Commerce 


Under Secretary of Labor Sees Need for Civil Rights Legislation 


Under Secretary of Labor John F. Henning , addressing the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, called for united private and public effort 
in "common bond" issues. He cited civil rights legislation as such an issue: 
"Last June , the President set forth the most sweeping program placed before 
the Conmuael and the Nation. I can think of no audience to which the need for 
that program could be more evident." 
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State Laws Against Discrimination in Private Industry Studied 


The Department of Labor's study (in soft-cover book form) "Growth of 
Labor Law in the U. S." has a 22-page chapter: "State Laws Against Discrimi- 
nation in Private Employment!s!' Fair Employment Practice Acts are discussed, as 


for example, "The First FEPC: 
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On the Federal level also, 191 was a landmark year. In 
the early spring of that year, a group of aeriiis led by A. Phillip 
Randolph, President of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 

/ announced a mass march on Washington to focus attention on the need 


for fair employment practices. Just before the march was scheduled 


to take place, President Roosevelt issued an executive order establish- 


ing the Fair Employment Practice Committee to eliminate discrimina- 
tory employment practices based on race, creed, color or national 
origin in companies and unions with Government contracts, or which 
were engaged in war work." ; 
Of the effectiveness of the laws, the study comments: "The success of 
the laws has been very directly related to whether enforcement paers are 
given to the administrators. Experience has shown that persuasion alone has 
not been able to change the employment patterns of an employer who is deter- 
mined to continue a policy of discrimination" ; 
The study which includes older worker legislation and equal pay laws 
for women concludes on the question of future prospects of State laws against 
employment discrimination: "There is every reason to expect further advances". 
This study -- "Growth of Labor Law in the U. S.", is available in limi- 


ted number upon request at the Department of Labor or may be purchased from 


the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. for $1.00. 
HHH H 


Labor Department Elevator Operator Fetes Foreign Trainees 


Mrs. Rosebelle Keith, an elevator operator assigned to the Department 


of Labor became a "goodwill ambassador" recently in an outstanding instance | 


of American hospitality. 
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When she learned that a dozen foreign trainees studying with the 
Devartment's Bureau of Labor Statistics were ready to leave for home, she 
J entertained them at a farewell party at her home which She organized on 
her own initiative. Friends and neighbors assisted. 


The vistors from Viet Nam, Mexico, Surinam, Honduras, and Iraq, 


said they were: :délighted with’ the warm hospitality. ©. 
Mrs. Keith is well known to Labor Department employees for the 
unfailing warmth of her personality, in short, "everybody loves her." 


Hee HH 


Pertinent Quotes 


"ZT think we take a particular pride in the fact that in many of the 


institutions in this country today, matters of racial discrimination or 


ne meee 


religious difference or any other have completely disappeared. There are 
no lines anymore within the Department of Labor, and I hope it gives you 
as warm a feeling to hear that and to know that, asiit: does me to say it." 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, 
addressing Labor Department Employees 
"Like the earlier Een) devolution, the current agricultural 
revolution demands changes in long-held traditions and customs, specifically 
in working practices and concepts of land use. Otherwise, as jobs and 
income decline, both trained and untrained youth will continue to leave the 


farms for the cities, too many of them contributing to the social dynamite 


of urban slums," 


Esther Peterson, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor 
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Related Federal Agencies--Minority Group Employment and Economics 


Under Secretary of Commerce, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., addressed 


Negro Businessmen at National Convention; Atlanta, Georgia: 


"As one of the agencies represented on the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is keenly aware of the problems 
encountered in opening avenues to the main stream of 
economic life. In fact, we are acutely aware that the 
principles set forth in the President's directive on 
equal opportunity in employment are not always trans- 
lated into action in the Federal Service itself. We 
are also aware of the fact that many firms holding 
contracts with the Government do not always fulfill as 
vigorously as required the conditions necessary to see 
that all Americans are treated alike. For this reason, 
the President's Committee has appealed to all employees 
to help make equality of employment opportunity a living 
reality. Now I am appealing to you as businessmen to 
help us in this campaign. You must help provide incen- 
tives for young people to acquire the preparation that 
will be required if they are to compete in the future 
market for manpower. You must also help the teachers 
give reality to a Negro Youth's dream for a career. in 
business. In fact, you must help create an environment 
in the Negro Community in which the ideal of self- 
improvement becomes contagious. I assure you that we in 
Federal Government are prepared to join with you in the 


pursuit of these goals.r 
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Committee 


Negro College Officials Assist Labor Department Seminars 
Directories of Labor Organizations Cover the World 

Hearings Scheduled on Foreign Agricultural Workers in Florida 
Emancipation Proclamation Commemoration Booklet Still Available 
President's Commission on Status of Women Submits Report 


Assistant Secretary George L-P Weaver Lauds Worker Participation in 
Alliance for Progress Program 


Quote by the Under Secretary of Labor John F. Henning 


Dean Harding B. Young of Atlanta University on Puerto Rican Industry Committee 


Harding B. Young, Dean of the School of Business, Atlanta University, 
has been named by Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz to three review 
committees to consider in October, minimum wage rates in Puerto Rican 
industries producing knitwear and linens. 

These committees which convene in Santurce, P.R., are authorized under 
Fair Labor Standards amendments of 1961-and represent employers, employees, 
and the public including residents of Puerto Rico and the continental 
United States. They may recommend the minimum rate or rates to be paid 


employees in specific industries in lieu of the rate resulting from statutory 


increase provided by the amendments. 
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Earlier appointees to Puerto Rican Industry Review Committees include 
Thomas M. Jenkins, Dean of College of Law, Florida A&M University; and 
James M. Nabrit, Jr., President of Howard University. Mr. Jenkins served in 
September 1963,at hearings concerned with the sugar, hosiery, and rubber 
products industries. Mr. Nabrit served in June 1963, on the committee 
concerned with the tobacco industry. 
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Negro College Officials Assist Labor Department Seminars 


Four additional Negro educators from Negro Colleges have offered 
assistance as resource leaders at the Labor Department's one-day Regional 
Practices Seminars on Employment Opportunities for Minority Groups. 

Dr. William H. Hale, President of Langston University, Langston, Okla., 
will serve in Denver on October 22; Dr. Lewis M. Jackson, Dean of Men at. 
Central State College in Wilberforce, Ohio, will serve on October 1/ in 
Cleveland; and Dr. Charles M. Hoard, Dean of Students at Lincoln University 
in Jefferson City, Mo., will serve in Chicago on October 18 and Kansas City, 
Mo., on October 28. 

These seminars are intended to assist Labor Department field staffs in 
working with unions, industry groups, individual companies, the Negro 
communities and other organizations in order to gain acceptance of policies 
relating to equal employment opportunities. Previous seminars have been 
addressed by Dr. Samuel M. Nabrit, President of Texas Southern University; 
Dr. Carl Hill, President of Kentucky State College; Mr.-Anthony Rachal, Jr., 
Director of Placement and Recruitment at Xavier University; and Mr. J. Percy 
Bond, Director of Admissions and Placement, Morgan State College. Mr. Rachal 
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who served in Dallas will also assist at Seattle on October 23. and 2h. 
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Directories of Labor Organizations Cover the World 


Labor Department Directories of Labor Organizations now cover Africa, 
Europe, and the Western Hemisphere. Newest revised and expanded edition is 


for Asia and Australasia, listing 2,100 major labor organizations with 


membership of 41 million. Prepared by the Department's Bureau of International 


Affairs (Assistant Secretary of Labor George L-P Weaver) this newest edition in 


two volumes sells for $7, at the U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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Hearing Scheduled on Employment of Foreign Agricultural Workers in Florida 


Secretary of Labor W. Williard Wirtz has announced that a public hear- 
ing will be held in Miami, November 5, to consider the possible "adverse 
effect" of the employment of foreign agricultural workers on the wages and 
working conditions of domestic farmworkers in Florida. It had been previously 
determined that the employment of foreign agricultural workers at a rate of 
less than 95¢ an hour would adversely affect wages and working conditions of 


domestic workers. 
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Emancipation Proclamation Celebration Booklet Still Available 


"America is for Everybody," the Department of Labor's booklet published 
earlier this year in commemoration of the Emancipation Proclamation is still 
available. 

The illustrated booklet has a statement by President John F. Kennedy, 

a preface by Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson and a foreword by Secretary of 


Labor W. Willard Wirtz. It also has a reproduction of the Emancipation 
(MORE ) 
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Proclamation signed by President Abraham Lincoln. 

The economic status of the Negro in 1863 and. in 1963 is presented in 
text and table, as is the status of the Negro in the labor market. The work 
concludes in effect, as is stated by the President: "The task is not 
finished. Much remains to be done to eradicate the vestiges of discrimination 
and segregation, to make equal rights a reality for all of our people, to 
fulfill finally the promises of the Declaration of Independence." 

The booklet is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.8S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 304 per copy. A limited 
number of copies are available upon request in the office of Arthur A. 

Chapin, Manpower Minority Group Specialist, Main Labor Building, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
HH HH 


President's Commission on Status of Women Submits Report 


The President's Commission on the Status of Women, established by 
Executive Order in December 1961, under the chairmanship of the late 
Eleanor Roosevelt, has submitted its 22-month "action-program" report to the 
President on the anniversary of Mrs. Roosevelt's death. 

The report, including among its 24 signers Miss Dorothy Height, 
President, National Council of Negro Women, Inc., asks further executive 
action by the President and questions the constitutionality of many State 
laws which discriminate against women. 

The Commission considered all women but was "particularly mindful" of 
the circumstances of certain women, including those who are members of 
minority groups, for whom many of its recommendations have added significance. 
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Its recommendations express special concern for women in whose families 
"the unbroken cycle of deprivation and retardation repeats itself from 
generation to generation." 

In employment, the Commission enlisted the aid of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission and the U.S. Employment Security Service in removing 
some apparent discriminations because of sex in job referrals and promotional 
policies. In recommends an executive order on the Federal level to bring the 
matter to the attention of private employers. 

The report itself, an 86-page two-color book with 21 charts--"American 
Women" sells for $1.25 at the U.S. Government Printing Office. 
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Assistant Secretary Weaver Says Worker Participation in Alliance Necessary 


Assistant Secretary of Labor for International Affairs George L-P 
Weaver, commenting that the workers themselves have rarely been consulted in 
Alliance for Progress planning, stated further: "One of the primary objectives 
of the United States at the Bogota meeting was to drive home the need for 
worker participation. J can tell you that no subject raised at the conference 
was more strongly and unanimously endorsed. We can consider this a 
Significant breakthrough for the trade unionists and working people of Latin 
America. it has been signed into reality in the Declaration of Cundinamarca 
by representatives of each of the 19 nations meeting at Bogota." 

The Alliance for Progress program was established to provide technical 
and financial cooperation among the American Republics to improve and 
strengthen democratic institutions through self-help, and comprehensive and 


well conceived national programs for economic and social development. 
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"It will profit the Negro little if he wins his constitutional right 
to vote in every town, county, and state in the union if his economic status 
perforce disinterests him in the governmental processes. Desegregated and 
expanded educational opportunities cannot of themselves guarantee the Negro 
a meaningful role in our society. Fair housing laws and fair housing 
practices will not provide him with a decent home in which to raise his family 
if his income is insufficient to maintain one." 

--John F. Henning, Under Secretary of Labor 
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Employment Situation Improves Generally in Puerto Rico 
Comments by A. Philip Randolph on Race and Employment 


Text of Remarks by Assistant Secretary L-P Weaver at Groundbreaking 
of John F. Kennedy Housing Project in Mexico City 


Employment Situation Improves in Puerto Rico in September 
| A survey of the civilian labor force of Puerto Rico by the Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics discloses that from August to September 
1963, the civilian labor force increased from 702,000 to 713,000. Total 
employment increased from 611,000 to 639,000. 

Unemployment in September was estimated at 7,000 persons, 17,000 less 


than in August (91,000). The corresponding unemployment rates were 10.) and 


13.0. The average duration of unemployment in September was 6.1 weeks. 
Median educational level of the unemployed persons was 6.0 years. 

About 2) percent reported 10 years or more of schooling completed. Only 

4 percent had completed 13 years or more of schooling. Forty-seven percent 

reported 1 to 6 years of schooling and 8 percent no schooling. Unemployment 


-rates for the various educational levels are no schooling, 9.1 percent; 


1 to 3 years, 11.6; to 6 years, 11.8; 7 to 9 years, 13.0; 10 to 11 years, 
11.73; 12 years, 8.6; and 13 or more years, 3.9. 


About 49 percent of the unemployed were single persons; 7 percent 


married and percent widowed or divorced. Forty-three percent were household 


heads. 
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The civilian noninstitutional population 14 years old and over was 


estimated at 1,550,000 persons in September (1,54),000 in August). 


Quotes from A. Philip Randolph 


A. Philip Randolph, AFL-CIO Vice President and President of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, in a recent radio network interview 


commented on race relations in employment. 


Relation of Civil Rights and Employment--"I would not set up a formula 


of priority with respect to the questions of civil rights or the question of 
employment....lhey must be dealt with at the same time because they supplement 
and compliment each other. it would not be well to say that job rights 

should be placed first on the agenda, or that civil rights should be placed 
first on the agenda. Both must be placed on the agenda....Even after Negroes 
get the attributes of citizenship they have got to fight for jobs and 
employment opportunities. You are not going to solve the problems of 
unemployment with civil rights. And consequently, Negroes have got to get 
this problem of civil rights over--and quickly--in order that we might deal 
with the problem of job rignts.” 


Equal Opportunity and Job Competition--"There is some fear lingering 


in the minds and hearts of the workers that equal opportunity for employment 
to Negro workers may endanger the security of jobs for white workers. This, 
of course, is entirely erroneous; it's unsound. Nevertheless this fear 
exists and consequently a broad educational program must be carried on in 


the interest of eliminating this fear." 
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AFL-CIO and NAACP--"The NAACP has very successfully conducted campaigns, 


both outside the courts and within the courts, in the interest of declaring 
discrimination and segregation illegal. It has, in my opinion, achieved et 
splendid success, but I think that the NAACP would welcome the movement of 

the AFL-CIO into the civil rights struggle because in the final analysis of 
the basic problems the people of color face is the problem of jobs. And civil 


rights organizations are not set up to deal with the problem of jobs." 


Text of Remarks of Assistant Secretary George L-P Weaver at Groundbreaking 
Ceremonies at the John F. Kennedy Housing Project in Mexico City 


George L-P Weaver, Assistant Secretary of Labor for International 
Affairs represented the U.S. at the groundbreaking ceremonies of the John F., 
Kennedy housing project in Mexico City, the first international housing 
project for workers financed from AFL-CIO pension funds. 

The text of Mr. Weaver's remarks, reproduced here by request, follows: 

"The Honorable Minster of Finance, Antonio Ortiz Mena, Mr. Ambassador, 
Senator Fidel Velasquez, distinguished guests and friends. This is indeed a 


proud moment for me. JI have come at the request of the U.S. Goverment to 


_ participate in this precedent-setting ceremony. 


"President Johnson and Secretary of Labor of the United States of 
America, W. Willard Wirtz and the Government of the United States extend 
their greetings and congratulations to the workers of Mexico who today 
join hands in a common effort with their brothers in the United States. 
President Johnson has pledged ‘all the energies! of his Administration to 
the achievement of the objectives of the alliance for progress. 
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"We know what those objectives are. President Kennedy called on all 
the people of the hemisphere to join in a new alliance for progress, a vast 
cooperative effort unparalleled in magnitude and responsibility of purpose 
to satisfy the basic needs of the American peoples for homes, work and land, 
health and schools. And he said ‘if we are going to meet a problem so 
‘wiring in its dimensions, our approach must itself be equally bold, an 
approach consistent with the majestic concept of ‘Operation Pan America,! 

"Just a few days before the tragic death of President Kennedy he attended 
the Convention of the AFL-CIO in New York City. AFL-CIO President Meany 
‘ilieuse him a model of your housing project. When President Kennedy then 
addressed the Convention he quoted Abraham Lincoln: ‘All that serves labor 
serves the Nation! and in a direct reference to the housing project of the 
graphic arts workers of Mexico President Kennedy said to the Convention ‘I 
want to express my appreciation for the actions which this organization has 
taken under the leadership of President Meany... .I Saw coming in here a 
housing project of $10 million....in Mexico.'! 

‘When President Kennedy voiced for the last time his hope for a 
hemisphere of Nations ‘each confident in the strength of its own independence, 
devoted to the liberty of its citizens and joined with all nations of the 
West in an association based on national Leeingth and a common dedication 
to freedom.' He also said....'goals and methods of the alliance for 
progress represent the only route whereby men of goodwill can obtain progress 
without despotism, social justice without social sees: And, it is on the 
alliance for progress that we base our common hope for the future.! 
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"That hope is for a hemisphere where every man has enough to eat and a 
chance to work; where every child can learn and every family can find decent 
shelter. It is for a hemisphere where every man from the American Negro to 
the Indian of the Altiplano can be liberated from the bonds of social 
injustice, free to pursue his own talents as far as they will take hin, 
allowed to participate in the fruits of progress. 

"The last two and a half years have been a time of trial and experiment. 
We have labored to build a structure of cooperation and common efforts for 
years to come. No nation in the Americas can deny that much more must be done 
to strengthen and speed our efforts; there have been setbacks and disappoint- 
ments. That is why we intend to support strongly the leadership of the new 
‘Inter-American Committee for the Alliance for Progress'; and why we are 
working to clear away unnecessary obstacles to the swift and imaginative 
administration of United States contributions....and ultimately we will mold 
a continent where more than twenty strong nations live in peace, and people 
in hope, in liberty and in the realization that every tomorrow brings increase 


to the welfare and dignity of man." 
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Quote by President James M. Nabrit of Howard University 


Additional Apprenticeship Information Centers Open to Serve Disadvantaged 


Three apprenticeship information centers, created particularly to 
assist youth of minority or otherwised disadvantaged groups are now being 
operated under Department of Labor auspices in the United States and two . 


additional centers will be opened before July 196);, Under Secretary of Labor 


John F, Henning has announced, 


Information centers were opened last week in Boston and Chicago after 


the success was established of the first center opened last June in 
Washington, D.C. Discussions are underway to determine the location of two 
additional centers this year. 


Speaking at the March meeting of the Advisory Committee on Equal 


Opportunity in Apprenticeship and Training in Washington, Henning said the 
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Labor Department is requesting $302,000 in the fiscal 1965 budget to establish 


an additional 1O such centers. 


The Advisory Committee, which has urged and supported the information 
center program, was created by the Secretary of Labor last year to inform 


and counsel youth on apprenticeship opportunities and as referral agencies 


for youths interested in becoming apprentices to cooperating employers. 
"Such assistance is needed," the Under Secretary stated, "particularly by 
youth of minority or otherwise disadvantaged groups." 

Vernon Jirikowic of the International Association of Machinists, has 
called the Committee's attention to the pre-apprenticeship program the IAM 
has underway in Chicago for 100 young men, two-thirds of them Negroes, 
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Gains Recorded for Negro Women Workers, 1950-1960 


"The major trend in the shift of employment patterns for Negro women 
workers is away from the traditional home service types of work, and 
reflects recent gains in employment and educational status," Secretary of 
Labor W. Willard Wirtz said in announcing the publication of a new Labor 


Department study, "Negro Women Workers in 1960." 


There has also been a drop in the percentage of Negro women workers 


in farming and factory occupations, and an increase in the percentage of 


those in clerical, professional and sales occupations, and in service work 
other than household. 


The study, made by the Women's Bureau, indicates that while the number 


of employed Negro women reached 2.5 million in 1960, an increase of 31 percent 


since 1950, the percentage of private-household workers among all Negro 
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women dropped from 60 percent to 41 percent in 1950 and to 36 percent in 
1960. On the other hand, the percentage of Negro women clerical workers rose 
from 1 to 5 percent between 190 and 1950 and to 9 percent in 1960. The 
increase of Negro women service workers outside households progressed from 
10 percent in 190 to 19 percent in 1950 and 21 percent in 1960. Significantly 
greater numbers of Negro women also have been employed in banking, retail 

. trade, medical and other heaith services, public administration, and in some 
branches of manufacturing that are expanding. 

These employment changes are attributed in part to a steady rise in 
educational levels. For instance, the percentage of nonwhite women who are 
high school graduates rose from 14 to 23 percent between 1950 and 1960. At 
the same time the median educational level for those in the 25-year-and-over 
age group rose from 7.2 years in 1950 to 8.5 years in 1960. In 1960 over 
three-fourths of the employed nonwhite women, 25 years and over, with four 
or more years of college, had professional or related kinds of jobs. 

The report cites as other important factors in these changes the 
continuing migration of Negroes away from farms and into industrial and 
metropolitan areas, and a noticeable flow of Negroes out of the South into 
other regions of the country. In 1960, slightly over half of the nonwhite 
women of working age lived in the South, as compared to almost three-fourths 
in 190. 

A significant gap still exists between the incomes and earnings of 
Negro and white women workers. One in 10 Negro women received incomes of 
$3,000 or more in 1959 as compared to one in four white women. The median 
earnings of nonwhite women in 1959 were $1,219 while that for all women 


workers was $2,257. 
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The bulletin is on sale at the U.S. Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D.C. 20402. The prices is 30 cents. 
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Florida and California Actions to Benefit Domestic Farm Labor 


Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz has upheld a minimum wage 
determination of 95 cents an hour for the employment of foreign agricultural 
workers in Florida. | 

Under the law, foreign workers cannot be imported for agricultural 
work unless the U.S. Employment Service certifies that no U.S. workers are 
available and that the "employment of such workers will not adversely affect 
the wages or working conditions of domestic workers similarly employed in 
the area," 

The Administrator of the Bureau of Employment Security, which 
administers the USES, made a determination last July that wage rates for 
foreign agricultural workers in Florida below 95 cents an hour would 
adversely affect the conditions of U.S. workers in the State. 

Karlier, Under Secretary of Labor John F. Henning termed a recent 
agreement between the California State Employment Service and a major 
California food grower as "particularly pertinent in view of frequent 
criticism in the past of provisions of Public Law 78 which often guaranteed 
to foreign workers conditions of employment not offered to Americans." The 
grower firm of Carl Joseph Maggio, Inc., has agreed to recruit 350 U.S. 
farmworkers for this year's harvests under essentially the same working 


conditions and transportation benefits extended foreign workers. 
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African Dignitaries Among Labor Department Foreign Trainees 


Included among foreign visitor trainees at the Department of Labor in 


programs conducted by the Bureau of International Labor Affairs (Assistant 


Secretary of Labor George L-P Weaver) are: 


Congo--Alphonse Nguvulu, Minister of Labor, studying labor-management 
relations; Jean-Marie Tumawaku, Chief de Cabinet Adjoint, studying labor-management 


relations. 


Kenya--Frederick P., Kubai, Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Labor 
and Social Services. 

Liberia--Ernest Boayue, statistician, studying labor inspection; 
Frank Ton Boldoe, Chief Labor Inspector, studying labor inspection. 

Rodesia--John July Dube, President of the 5.R. African Trade Union 


Congress, studying labor-management relations. 


Sierra Leone--Henrison Nicholas Georgestone, General Secretary, 


Sierra Leone Council of Labor, studying labor-management relations: 


Joseph M. Gegbai, Branch Secretary, Sierra Leone United Mine Workers Union, 


studying labor-management relations. 
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Negro Trainees Comprise a Fourth of Manpower Training Enrollees 


Under Secretary of Labor John F. Henning has called attention to the 


fact that about 2 percent of the persons enrolled in training courses 


under the Manpower Development and Training Act are Negroes. 
This is regarded as "encouraging" inasmuch as Negroes who comprise 


11 percent of the labor force, have consistently suffered a much higher rate 


of unemployment than than the overall average. 
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Quote on School Dropouts 


"What does it profit us to desegregate schools if our youth are to 
dropout of these schools? What does it profit us to have equal employment 
opportunities if we lack the skills to take advantage of these opportunities? 
What does it profit us to have ‘open! housing if we do not have the 
financial resources to rent or purchase such housing? Join in the fight 
against illiteracy, against unpreparedness. Keep our youth in school today, 


and when victory comes, as it will, in our age-old fight for equality, it 


will not be a hollow victory." 


--James M, Nabrit, President, Howard 
University (From address to Negro 
Publishers) 
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Equal Opportunity for Older Americans 
President Proclaims May "Senior Citizen Month" 


Older Negroes in the Labor Market--A Labor Department Reprint 


Arthur A. Chapin, Special Assistant to the Secretary of Labor, 
Delineates Economic Status of Negro to NAACP Regional Conference 


Equal Opportunity for Older Americans--May "Senior Citizens Month" 


By proclamation of the President, the month of May has been designated 
"Senior Citizens Month." 

The number and proportion of older persons in the US. povwlation 
continues to increase. Today 55 million persons are age 5 and over; 

18 million are over 65. Twenty-eight million of those 5 and over are in 
the labor force, representing fully 2/5 of the total force. 

When those of us in O's and 50's cannot find work because of age 
restrictions on job openings, or those of us of 55 and 60 are forced into 
premature retirement, the loss of the Nation is substantial and the loss to 
the individual--you and me is incalculable. 

In the past decade, a number of government and private studies have 


been made which show that work capabilities are not necessarily related to 


chronological age, that the productivity, attendance, health, safety, and 
turnover records of older workers compare favorable with those of other age 
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groups; that most older workers have no significant physical handicap that 
would affect their job performances; and, that employment of older persons 
does not automatically increase costs of pension and other insurance systems. 
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Older Negro Workers in the Labor Market 


Note: This section from the President's Manpower Report 
to Congress, including tables and charts, is available 
as a reprint in limited numbers at the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

The difficulties which beset the older worker in the job market are 
multiplied manyfold for the older Negro. Not only is he hurt by discrimina- 
tory employment practices because of race, but the factors which are a 
disadvantage to older workers generally--inadequate education and employment 
in less skilled occupations--are even more pronounced among the older Negroes. 

Among men 55 to 6) years of age in 1962, the median number of years 
of school completed by nonwhites (nearly all Negroes, and hereafter so 
referred to) was only about 6 years, compared with 9 years for whites in 
this age group. Only about 10 percent of the Negro men in these ages in 
1960 were employed in clerical, professional, and other types of white- 
collar jobs--where educational levels are high and unemployment relatively 
low--as against about 35 percent of the white men. Nearly half of all the 
older Negroes were either laborers or service workers, and thus subject 
to frequent and extended periods of joblessness and to meager incomes. 

The rate of unemployment for Negro men workers aged 55 and over was 
12.5 percent in March 1962, 25 times as high as that for older white 


workers. Moreover, among those 55 to 6), about 1 1/3 times as high a 


proportion of Negro as white men were not in the labor force; presumably 
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many of them had decided there was little or no possibility of find employ- 
ment. 

Consequently the average income of older Negro men is only about half 
that of older white men--an even greater income disparity than exists between 
Negroes and whites in the younger age groups. Although differences in 
education and other qualifications partly explain the income gap between 
white and Negro workers, there is ample evidence of unequal remuneration for 
equally qualified workers. Older Negro workers have considerably lower 
average earnings than white workers with the same years of education in the 
same occupation. The older Negro professional men, as a group, earned less 
than the overall average for older white men in all occupations, including 
laborers. 

There are also indications of a widening of the disparity in employment 
opportunities as between older Negro and older white workers. The unemploy- 
ment rate has been increasing faster among older Negro men and women than 
among Older white workers. Furthermore, labor force participation rates of 
older Negro men have been declining noticeably in the preretirement, as well 
as the retirement ages, whereas those for white men have been declining 
only in the retirement ages and, even there, not as rapidly as among Negro 
men. 

Judging from the close relationship between the education of the Negro 
worker--young and old--and his occupation, employment experience, and 


income, little improvement in his economic situation can be expected unless 


the white-nonwhite gap in education is closed substantially. This will be 


particularly difficult to accomplish in the case of older people well beyond 
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the age of regular school attendance, many of whom lack even an elementary 
education. Special programs of basic education and skill development, such 
as those made possible by recent amendments to the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, will be required to qualify many older workers, expecially 
Negroes, for current employment opportunities. 
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Arthur A. Chapin Discusses Negroes! Economic Situation; Labor Department Efforts 


In an April 25 address before the regional conference of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, in St. Louis, Mo., 
Arthur A. Chapin, Special Assistant to the Secretary of Labor told his 
audience in part: 

"When the Labor Department prepared the Manpower Report to the 
President in March just past, which the President then subinbtted to Congress, 
it took a good hard look at the economic gap between the white and nonwhite 
population. Let me quote to you from this report: 

"!'The notable advances in Negro civil rights, education, occupational 
distribution, housing and earnings have led to a widespread assumption that 
the economic gap between them and the white population of the country is 
consistently narrowing. Such an assumption ignores the economic progress 
of the white population which has been even more rapid than that of the 
Negro in the past decade. As a result, the differences between the two 
racial groups have not only failed to narrow but have actually widened in 


such major areas as housing, income, and unemployment. Only in education 


is the gap narrowing, and the full rewards of this development have yet to 


be reaped,'! 
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"In other words, both racial groups have made economic progress. 
But the white group has made faster progress. And the result is a widening 
gap. 

"In relation to his white counterpart, the Negro is falling farther | 


and farther behind. During the fifties the average income of the Negro 


male improved substantially. For every dollar he earned in 19,9, he 


earned $1.75 in 1959. But the white male, running ahead of the Negro, ran 
a little faster. While the Negro was earning $1 in 1949, his white counter- 
part earned $1.90; in 1959 for every $1.75 earned by the Negro, the white 
male earned $3.20. 
"President Johnson, in his message to Congress on March 17, concern- 

ing THE WAR ON POVERTY, cited six major categories of the poor. He named 

as the fourth category, 'Minority Group Members.' One may well reflect 

that his other five categories should well have been labeled ‘Minority 
_Group Members,' for they are children of poverty, those by-passed by 
industrial change, rural families, fatherless families and the aged, The | 
President pointed out that disiive is a substantial segment of the poor in 
this country who need not puzzle over the complicated economics of poverty. 
They are the minority group poor. For them, the equations are simpler. 
They are hired last, paid less, and fired first. Extending this statement 


today is the knowledge that automation and technological change each day 


remove thousands of skilled and semiskilled jobs from the job market, thus 
competition is increased among those least able to compete in the labor 
market for the remaining few jobs. The statement now has become, last 


hired, first fired, never rehired. 
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"Tt is with urgency, born of necessity, that we in the Department of 
Labor are seeking with increasing precision to define the segments of the 
Negro population that can be helped. With accuracy and dedication we are 
seeking to place that help within the reach of those who can benefit most. 


"In my job as Special Assistant to. the Secretary of Labor, I have 


been given a mandate by the Secretary to insure that all of our Department's 


resources in employment, retraining, apprenticeship and research make the 
maximum contribution toward increasing the employment and utilization of 
the Negro. For the first time in American history, we have an affirmative 
program to employ qualified Negroes in the Federal Government, and to 
upgrade those already employed into better jobs based on merit. 

"Secretary Wirtz has issued an order instructing the Department's 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training to require the inclusion of a 
specific nondiscrimination affidavit in all apprenticeship standards of 
firms handling government contracts and federally approved apprenticeship 
programs. In addition, it has been made clear that nowhere in these 
regulations a quota system is required, Applicants must all receive equal 
treatment and equal opportunity. The order further states that lists 
that were developed prior to the order and under which discriminatory 
patterns of employment may have resulted, must be ended. 

"Vitally important is the Department's administration of its 
responsibilities under the Manpower Development and Training Act. The 


Department of Labor, through this act has the responsibility for developing 


programs to aid in the preparation of the labor force for employment 


opportunities. 
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-"A recent survey indicates that more than 20 percent of all trainees 
under this program in 1963 were Negroes. This is understandable but serves 
to underscore the high percentage of unemployment among Negroes. Today the 
Negro represents about 11 percent of the total work force, however there 
are about 800,000 Negroes who are unemployed. This 800,000 represents 

- 21 percent of all the Nation's unemployed. Three hundred thousand of 
these unemployed Negroes are heads of families. The proportion of consistent 
unemployment among these heads of families is more than twice that among 
white heads of families. 

"The Manpower program places special emphasis on assisting those 
people who are qualified only for jobs that are rapidly being automated 
out of existence. The largest number of unemployed workers in competition 
is unskilled employees. However, the least need today is for the unskilled 
worker. 

"This program helps to make the employable and at a higher level 
through training and retraining. The program also provides an allowance 
while they are being trained; it also provides assistance in literacy 
training for those who, in the past, due to marginal educational attainment 
have been unable to qualify for a training program. 

"At the conference held at Howard University, then Vice President 
Lyndon B. Johnson stated that: 'The most tragic mistake that a young 
Negro can make today, is to decide that there is no basis for faith in the 
opportunity which the future will offer him.' 

Following these conferences, steps were taken to provide a bridge 
between opportunity and the preparation or qualification for opportunity. 
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The determination of this Administration is not to settle for good 
intentions, but rather to measure itself by the same yardstick that others 
measure. 

"We have completed a directory containing names, fields of study, 
both major and minor, colleges attended, and addresses of 1962 graduates. 
The Secretary has written to each of these graduates congratulating them, 
and requesting information regarding their employment status; whether they 
are working in areas of interest; whether the job requires a college 
degree; shinthes they are seeking advanced degrees; or, if in the military 
service, what plans have they for the future. 

"We believe that the directory, for the first time provides an 
opportunity of economic leadership for Negroes whose educational attain- 
ment would not have been known except through this manner. As time 
progresses we will continue to expand this operation, for we believe that 
we can render assistance to this group and be of active service in motivating 
others to follow their footsteps in preparing themselves for job opportuni- 
ties. 

"Too few Negroes are prepared for new employment opportunities 
emerging from current equal employment opportunity programs, and too few 
are being equipped for new opportunities emerging from economic change. 

We must all provide the youth of our Nation with new ways of creatively 
facing the issue of eliminating disadvantages through education. 

"Unless the Negro position improves very quickly, Negroes of whatever 
class may come to regard their separation from American society as permanent, 


and so consider themselves permanently outside the constraints and 


allegiances of American Society. 
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"The Negro district of every large city would come to constitute an 
American Casbah with its own values and its own controls, and with a deep 
hostility to the white community. In such a situation, communication 
between the races would become impossible. Life in the large city would 
become unbearable. It is this emerging concept that is finding recognition 


in isolated manifestations of aloofness, from the entreaties of those who 


would negotiate within the framework of committees and percentages," 
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Secretary Wirtz Notes Increased Opportunities for Negroes, in His 
Annual Open Letter to College Graduates 


Negro Worker Opportunity Through Apprenticeship Noted in Evaluation 
The Nonwhite Unemployed oi A Statistical Picture 


Assistant Secretary George L-P Weaver Notes New Concern by Under- 
developed Nations for Rehabilitation and Employment of Handi- 


capped 


Edward Sylvester of ILAB to Head U. S. Engineering Delegation to 
Geneva | i 


Secretary of Labor Wirtz Notes Increased Opportunities for Negro Graduates 


Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz in his annual open letter to 
college graduates congratulated the Class of 1964, some half million strong, 
and noted improved opportunities for Negro graduates: 

"You are fortunate in many respects. College graduates » on the 
whole, have the lowest unemployment rates in the work force and the highest 
lifetime earnings. And increasingly, the diploma is a necessary visa to 


promotion opportunity and job security. 
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"The economy has been expanding since 1961, and the year ahead is one 
of growing promise. College placement offices have reported increased 
recruiting activity, with better prospects being reported in nearly all 
fields. It is heartening to note as well that opportunities for qualified 
Negro graduates have improved measurably over earlier years." 

The Job Outlook summary accompanying the letter notes opportunities 
in engineering, physical sciences, mathematics and statistics, biological 
sciences, forestry, earth sciences, teaching, counseling, library work, law, 
journalism, social science and related fields, health professions, perfornm- 
ing arts, civil service, Peace Corps, and business. 

The full letter and job outlook summary are available at the Depart- 
ment of Labor - USDL Release 6161. 
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Negro Worker Opportunity Through Apprenticeship Noted in Statistical Evaluation 


"Statistics on Apprenticeship and Their Limitations”, third in a series 
of articles on Assessment of Apprenticeship, in the current Monthly Labor 
Review (March), concludes that a better job of evaluating training programs 
could be done if data can be improved. 

On the matter of Negro Opportunity the article states: "Campaigns by 
government, civil rights groups, and others to open up apprenticeship to 
Negroes must be viewed in relation to the total number of new apprentices 
each year. In 1962, there were 55,465 registered new apprentices. The 
number has fluctuated between 50,000 and 60,000 since 1957. Of the 85,282 
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male apprentices.in the experienced civilian labor force in the 1960 census, 
3.1 percent were nonwhite. Almost 5 percent of the journeymen were nonwhite. 
There is no classification by trade for Negro apprentices, but nonwhites conm- 
prised from less than 1 percent to almost a fourth of the journeymen. As 
observers have pointed out, in some of the trades, alternative systems of 
craft training offer Negroes greater opportunities for entering the skilled 
trades than apprenticeship. 

"According to the 1963 training survey, which reveals that the more 
education a person had the more likely he was to have taken training, 32 
percent of the nonwhites had taken some training, compared with 46 percent 
of all workers, and this disparity prevailed in all age groups. The educa- 
tion level where training was most common--high school graduation or some 
college--was achieved by 25 percent of the nonwhites compared with 45 per- 
cent of all workers. About 30 percent of nonwhite workers with training 
had never used such training, compared with 18 percent of all workers with 
training who had never used it." 

The Monthly Labor Review is the official publication of the Department 
of Labor. Replete with pertinent study-articles and regular departments, it 
is for sale from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 20402. Price 75¢ per copy or $7.50 per year. Most arti- 


cles are available in reprint form. 
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The Nonwhite Unemployed -- A Statistical Picture 


| In March 1963, Negro unemployed persons were 20.9 percent of all the 
unemployed; by February 1964, they were 19.8 percent, and in March 1964, they 
were 19.3 percent. Negro men were 13.1 percent of the Nonwhite unemployed 
in March 1963, and decreased to 11.0 percent of the Negro unemployed in 

3 March 1964. Negro women rose correspondingly in the period from 7.8 per- 


cent of the Negro unemployed in March 1963, to 8.4 percent in March 1964. 


Unemployed Persons by Color 


Total 
White total 
Male 
Female 
Nonwhite total 
Male 
Female 


Nonwhite workers had somewhat higher representation among the long- 


Mar 'o4 Mar '63 
4,293,000 4501, 000 
3,464,000 3,561,000 
2,210,000 2,424,000 
1,253,000 1,137,000 

830,000 941,000 
470 ,000 589, 000 
359 , 000 352, 000 


term unemployed (unemployed 27 weeks and over). 


In March 1963, Negroes were 


Percent 

Mar '64 Mar '63 

100.0 100.0 

80.7 79-1 
SLs) 53.8 | 
29.2 25.3 
19.3 20.9 | 
11.0 13.1 | 

8.4 160 


26.2 percent of all the long sperm unemaLayed and in March 1964, were 22.5 per- 


cent. 


Total 
White total 
Male 
Female 
Nonwhite total 
Male 
Female 


Long-Term Unemployed by Color 


Mar '64 
100.0 


(f+) 
54.0 
23.4 
22.5 
14.3 

D3 


* 


Percent Distribution 


Civilian Labor Force 
Percent Distribution 
Mar '64 
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Assistant Secretary Weaver Notes New World Concern for Employing Handicapped 

Ass ietent Secretary of Labor for International Affairs George L-P 
Weaver in an address before the International Luncheon of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped called 
attention to growing world concern for rehabilitating and employing the 
handicapped: 

"In my capacity as Chairman of the United States delegation to the 
International Labor Organization I am privileged to spend considerable time 
with representatives of other nations -- people who are intimately involved 
with employment problems in their respective countries. I find that one of 
their constant concerns is how to effectively utilize their countries’ 
physically and mentally disabled. 

"These people realize, as do all of us here, that in today's world 
it is a matter of very grave concern when we measure the sheer waste of pro- 
ductive capacity caused by under utilization of the handicapped. It isa 
most healthy sign that this fact is now being recognized by a number of under- 
developed countries which are attempting to lift themselves into the industrial 
20th century. 

"In these less-developed countries, the services to the handicapped 
have in the past been inadequate to meet even the minimum needs. This is 
certainly not surprising for, as you well know, rehabilitation programs 
require expenditure of considerable funds for medical facilities and equip- 
ment -- something the less-developed lands, until very recently, had not been 


able to sufficiently provide in the light of their other pressing needs.” 
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Edward Sylvester to Head U. S. Engineering Delegation to ILO Geneva Session 


Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz has announced that Edward C. 


Sylvester, Jr., Deputy Administrator, Bureau of International Labor Affairs 
in the Department of Labor, will be Chairman of the U. S. Delegation to the 
Seventh Session of the International Labor Organization's Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works Committee, convening in Geneva, Switzerland, 

May 4-15. 

The Session will concern itself particularly with technological 
changes in the construction industry and their socio-economic consequences. 
Mr. Sylvester, a graduate in civil iieeeving from Wayne University and a 
registered professional engineer who served in the Army Engineering Corps 
during World War II, will be the principal U. S. representative at the 
Conference. 


Also slated for discussion is the matter of practical measures for | 


the regularization of employment in the construction industry. 

The U. S. 7-man delegation is made up of two delegates and an adviser 
from the government, two delegates representing employers and two delegates 
representing workers. 

Mr. Sylvester, Deputy Administrator of George L-P Weaver, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for International Affairs, will chair the delegation and 
is one of the government delegates. Mr. Arnold E. Chase, Assistant Commis-. 


Sioner for Prices and Living Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, is the 


other government delegate. 
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The Department of Labor's report on "Consumer Expenditures and 


Income--United States, 1960-61," indicates that American urban families had 
considerably more purchasing power in 1960-61 than in 1950. However, there 
remained a substantial proportion of families with low incomes who were 
able to eke out only the barest existence. 

Incomes of white families averaged about $7,000 compared with a 
little more than $4,100 for Negro families. "Others," that is Japanese, 
Chinese, Indians, and other nonwhite races averaged $6,200. 

Negroes spent proportionately more for food and for shelter than did 
white families. (Food and shelter together took 59 cents out of every 
dollar spent by poor families against only 1 cents for food and shelter 
bought by families with incomes above $4,000). 
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The lowest income families spent more for medical care than they did 
for clothing in 1960-61. Yet, these families spent only about one-third as 
much for medical care as families with incomes above $4,000, in spite of the 
predominance of elderly people with their generally greater medical needs in 
the lowest income group. 

The average age of heads of families with incomes below $2,000 was 
63 years, and they had only 8 years of schooling on the average. Rarely was 
there a member of these families who was employed full time. Only 1 in 6 of 
them owned automobiles, compared with nearly 9 out of 10 families with 
incomes above the $);,000 level, and homeownership was iat less prevalent 
among the poor families. Low-income families generally spent more than 
their current incomes in 1960-61 by using up previously accumulated assets 
or going into debt by an average of $200 to $300. In fact, it was not until 
_ after incomes passed the $5,000 mark that families began to save, on the 
average. 

The highest income families generally lived in the suburbs of 
metropolitan areas, where homeownership and automobile ownership were most 
prevalent and the proportion of nonwhite population was lowest. These 
families saved more, often in the form of increased equities in homes, 

They also made the largest payments into personal insurance, paid the most 
taxes, and spent the most for transportation, especially automobiles. 

For additional comparative data see Table (A from the study on the 


last page of this packet. 
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Wage Discrimination Because of Sex Banned After June 11 


The Equal Pay Act, which amends the Fair Labor Standards Act goes 
into effect generally June 11, 196. It prohibits wage discrimination on 
the basis of sex. 

; Bookkeeping regulations have been amended and employers will be 
required to record the sex as well as the occupation of employees subject to 
the equal pay provisions, 

The Equal Pay Act does not apply to employees exempted from the 
minimum wage provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Far example, 
exempted are employees of hotels and motels, restaurants . hospitals, and 
nursing homes, taxicabs, certain small newspapers, and a number of others 
employed by establishments meeting the test of the act's definition of 
"retail or service establishment," 

A new official poster is being mailed by the Labor Department's 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions to more than 1,1 million 
employers with 28 million employees covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
This poster must be displayed in establishments having workers subject to 
the act's equal pay minimum wage, maximum hours, and overtime pay standards. 

The Labor Department has also issued an interpretative bulletin 
designed to provide guidance to employers, union and employees as to their 
responsibilities and rights under the law. The bulletin, "Information on 


the Equal Pay Act of 1963" is available at the Department upon request. 
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Manpower Trainees--Occupational Mobility 


Slightly less than one out of 12 enrollees is learning a service 


trade. One of every 3 trainees a skilled trade; one of every ) a semiskilled 
(MORE) 
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trade; one of every 5 a clerical and sales trade; and one of every 10 a 
semiprofessional and managerial trade. 

The two occupations predominating in Manpower Development and Training 
Act programs for jobs in the service field, are health service jobs such as 
nurse aide, and food service occupations such as cook, waiter, and waitress. 

The largest group of trainees for service jobs (38 percent) come from 
the service area itself and are having their skills upgraded. The second 
largest group (33 percent) were either unskilled workers or persons who had 
no significant work experience and are learning a specific skill for the first 
time, 

(Data from "Occupational Mobility Through MDTA Training," Manpower 


Evaluation Report Number 2, March 196), U.S. Department of Labor.) 
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African Dignitaries Among Labor Department Foreign Trainees 


Included among foreign visitor trainees at the Department of Labor in 
- programs conducted by the Bureau of International Affairs (Assistant Secretary 
of Labor George L-P Weaver) are: | 
Congo--Alphonse Nguvulu, Minister of Labor, studying labor; 
Jean-Marie Tumawaku, Chef de Cabinet Adjoint, Labor Ministry, 
studying labor. 
Nigeria--Ayoula A, Adaleke, Chairman, United Labor Congress, Eastern 
| Region Working Group, studying trade union activities. 
Nyasaland--Honorable Willie Chokani, Minister of Labor, studying labor 
in government. 
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Assistant Secretary Weaver Emphasizes Role of Church in Human Rights 


Assistant Secretary of Labor for International Affairs George L-P 
Weaver told the General Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church that "no role is more important to the Church today than this: 
‘Where are we going? And are we headed in the right direction?’ 

"IT want to say to you as forcefully as I possibly can;" Mr, Weaver 
said, "that peace in our time cannot be achieved without the fulfillment of 
equality in our time, This is the direction we must go, and we must never 
turn back, 

"And I want to say something else: The Churches of America have not 
always led in the fight to achieving human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
Too often in our nation's history its Church leaders, honest in their 
abhorrence of wrongdoing and 'man's inhumanity to man,’ moralized and 
temporalized on the problems of social injustice. Their spirit of liberty 
lessened asia Sent as day followed night, sound public morality declined, 
and wealth became more important than human rights. Too often, they 
repeated to their congregations, which looked desperately to them for 
direction, that famous phrase of Voltaire, ‘I must follow the masses, for 
I am their leader,' 

"Although the Church oftentimes has passed leadership from the moral 
sphere to the political sphere, I say that I am proud tc witness the ~ 
militancy taken by the Churches in this present fight for human rights. No 
soothing balm was greater than to see the religious leaders of all faiths 


ban together in denouncing the campaign of Governor Wallace in Wisconsin 


and Indiana as ‘morally evil.'! 
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"We live in a world and = a time of great challenge. 

"But what is important is whether we are moving in the right 
direction. Once we have determined that » then reasonable men can dispute 
the question of whether the movement toward the achievement of social 


justice, human dignities and fundamental freedoms is too slow or too fast, 


too erratic or too steady. 


"But to talk human freedom is not enough. We must have the will and 
the determination to fight for what is rightfully ours. Human rights are 
ours ere and are not given by governments. History has taught us that 
no government ever gives human liberties and freedom--they take them away. 

"The struggle for human rights is not confined to the United States, 
it is worldwide and universal in intensity. Racial discrimination is not : 
peculiar to America, religious bigotry is not confined to the United States, : 
discrimination against Arabs in Zanzibar, against the Maoris in Australia 


and New Zealand, against the Indians in South America are just as much the 


concern of us here tonight as racial discrimination here at home is our | 

concern, 
"Let us never forget the civil rights struggle at home does have its 

parallel in the intemational arena. The indomitable human spirit the world 

over is now seeking to burst out of its confinements of centuries. As we in 

the United States fight for the rights of one citizen here, we truly fight 

' for the rights of all citizens the world over. 
"Although the concept of human rights is as old as mankind itself, it 

is still the most potent force of all time; this concept of a life with 


dignity, equality and opportunity for all men everywhere. 


(MORE) 
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| "IT say, freedom for the black man in Africa remains the great 
unfinished business of mankind, In this era of awakening,’ in this era of 
| néw enlightenment. about’ ithe: rights “of man, the rights of-thé black man in. 
South Africa is°:a moment for sober reflection. 
lMespite the appeals of civilized nations, there has been absolutely 
no forward motion by South Africa to lift the burden of oppression. In fact, 


that government has intensified its efforts of enslavement and has 


accelerated its efforts by taking away more and more freedoms. 

"The Church, above all, must Litt its voice in this most terrible 
example of 'man's inhumanity to man.,! 

"The task facing the world is enormous, far greater than speech- 
making and occasional resolutions passed by international organizations. The 
peace of the world rests with the eradication of any cancer which diminishes 
the freedom of any one of us, 


"In closing, I want to emphasize that you, as makers of public 


opinion, can play a most important role in bringing injustice and oppression 


to the fore." 
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Job Gains Among Nonwhite Workers--Occupational Distribution, 
Unemployment Rates, Proportions of the Labor Force 


Secretary Wirtz Tells Clothing Workers the Well-Being of the Many 
Must Not Be Denied the Few 


Stranded Negro and Mexican-American Migrants, Get Manpower Training 
in Lansing 


JOB GAINS AMONG NONWHITE WORKERS 


There has been some improvement over the year in the employment status of 
nonwhites, although their job situation remains markedly inferior to that of whites. 
In several respects,-gains have been more pronounced than those shown by whites. 
Moreover, the gains were somewhat larger than those recorded in the previous year. 
Some of the important developments, based on first quarter averages for 1963 and 
1964, are described below. 


Unemployment Rates 


Unemployment rates have come down over the year among both white and nonwhite 
workers. The improvement among nonwhites has been somewhat greater and more 
widespread among the various age-sex groups in the labor force. 


Adult men. The decline in unemployment rates over the year for nonwhite 
workers was nearly 2 percentage points as compared with 0.7 percentage point for 
whites. Developments over the past year do not merely represent a catch-up in 
recovery from the 1960-61 recession. The rate for adult nonwhite men in 1964 was 
below that recorded in early 1960 whereas the rate for white men was about the same 
as 4 years earlier. It should be emphasized, however, that the convergence that has 
taken place in these unemployment rates, while encouraging, has been comparatively 


small thus far. In 1964, the unemployment rate for nonwhite men in the labor force 
continued to be more than double that of white men. 


Adult women. Since early 1963, there has been a slight increase in the 
unemployment rate for white women. Among nonwhite women, there were divergent 
trends--a significant drop in the central age group 25 to 44 but a somewhat higher 
unemployment rate among other nonwhite women in early 1964 as compared with the 
previous year. 


Teenagers. In this group, there was virtually no change for the white boys and 
girls, but a significant drop in unemployment rates among nonwhite youngsters. Never- 
theless, the incidence of unemployment among nonwhite teenagers in the labor force 
continued to be exceedingly high--nearly one in four among the boys and three in ten 
among the girls. The rates for nonwhite girls 14 to 19 (and for young women 20 to 
24) in the labor force were three times higher than for white women in these age 
groups in early 1964. 


(MORE) 
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Table 2. Unemployment Rates, by Age, Sex, and Color, 
First Quarter Averages, 1962-64 
‘Whi te Nonwhite 
ae Oe 71964 } 1963 } 1962 | 1964 } 1963 ) 1962 


Total cccccesccecsccccsceces 305 308 506 {| 11-3 came 13.0 


Male cccccccccccccescecceccceecee 503 6.0 5.7 lilel 13.1 13.2 
14 to 19 YGars csecsosesococece 15.3 15.1 14.0 22.7 28.2 24.7 
20 years and OV@T cesceececocs 4.7 504 Sel 10.1 11.9 12.2 
20 to 24 YGarS ceecssesericoces 9.6 10.0 10.1 16.8 18.8 16.9 
25 to 44 YCars ececesessose 3.8 4.8 4.6 10.2 11.5 11.5 
45 years and over eccocecece 4.5 Sel 4.7 7.7 10.2 11.6 


Female cecocecscecsecscvccseccces 509 5.6 5.6 11.6 12.1 12.7 
14 to 19 years ceecceccorsceses 11.2 : 11.3 10,0 29.6 32.6 36.7 
20 years and OVEY ececocccccces 5e3 509 Sel 10.3 10.7 10.9 
20 to 24 YCaTS cecesescsese Tel 6.9 8.2 23.1 18.6 17.0 
25 to 44 Y@arS seeosesecser 5.8 5.5 504 9.9 12.6 12.0 
45 years and OV@ET ceeseccece 4.1 309 4.0 6.4 504 704 


Long-term Unemployment 


Throughout the postwar period, nonwhite workers have accounted for a dis- 
proportionate share of long-term unemployment. This was still the case in early 
1964. Nonwhite workers, who represented 11 percent of the civilian labor force, 
accounted for 21 percent of those out of work 15 weeks or longer amd 23 percent of those 
jobless for 27 weeks or longer. However, the percentage of the long-term unemployed 
who were nonwhite has declined since 1962, with a sharp drop between 1963 and 1964. 


Table 3. Long-term Unemployment, By Sex and Color, 
First Quarter Averages, 1962-64 


(Percent distribution) 
Unemployed | Unemployed Civilian 
Sex and 15 weeks 27 weeks labor 
color over i d over force 
li | 19 1963 1962 | 1964 3 § 1962} 1 
Total 


Number (thousands)... | 1,197 {1,281 {1,389 531 617 703 | 72,377 
Percent ccccccecccece 100.0 {100.0 100.0 100,90 100,0 100.0 100.0 


White, total eeeeeseoes 7904 J tek 7502 7724 74.1 1303 89,0 
Male ceccccccccceceos 52.9 | 54.7 | 52.6 | 52.6 | 54.8 51.5 58.7 
Female seccccccccece 26.5 2224 22.7 24.7 19.3 21.9 30.3 

Nonwhite, total ceseces 20.6 | 22.9 | 24.8 22.6 | 2569 | 26.5 11,0 
Male cecccecececcces 12.4 16.1 16.2 13.0 | 17.8 18.2 6.5 
Female cescsecececes 8.2 6.8 8.6 9.6 8.1 8.4 4,4 
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Table 4. Civilian Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age, Sex, and Color, 
First Quarter Averages, 1962-64 
White Nonwhite 
Age and sex —“T565- “TEs 
) 

Male, 14 years and over cesce | 7604] 76.8 | 77.6 | 73.8] 74.0} 74.9 
14 to 19 Y@ars cecceeevesees 33.8 | 32.9 3329 29.8 2924 31.3 
20 to 24 YGars cseecossecses 82.3 83.8 84.1 86.6 86.8 87.2 
25 to 34 YCars eosecocvceses 97.2 | 97.2 97.1 95.2 94.0 95.1 
35 to 44 yearB ccocccocccee | 9705} 9769} 97.6 | 95.4] 95.3] 93.9 
45 to 54 years coccccccccce | 9604] 96.2; 95.6} 90.8 | 90.7} 90.4 
55 to 64 YCarS ccoccccccess 85.9 86.5 87.1 79.6 | 82.7 81.7 
65 years and over ceecccece | 27el | 28.1} 312.0] 29.1} 25.2] 26.6 

Female, 14 years and over eee 35.8 35.2 35.0 43.5 43.7 44,0 
14 to 19 YCarse ceecocccseses 2524 2565 25.9 17.8 17.5 18.6 
20 to 24 years coccccecceece 48.8 47.4 44.7 47.6 46.2 48.0 
25 to 34 YCars cocsecrcceseoce 34.9 34.1 34.7 51.3 | 50.3 49.9 
35 to 44 years cececcccccce | 4209 | 43.0] 41.7 { 56.0] 59.4] 56.7 
45 to 54 YCars caceeesecece 50.3 49.4 49.0 61.9 | 59.7 60.1 
55 to 64 years eecceesseses 3923 38.8 37.1 47.0 47,0 46.6 
65 years and OVeYr ceeccoces 10.0 ata 10.3 11.2 11.6 | 11.8 


Proportions in the Labor Force 


Since the mid 1950's, there has been a gradual decline in the labor force 
participation rates of nonwhite men in the central age groups. Although comparative 
small, the decline was statistically significant, whereas among white men changes in 
worker rates were virtually imperceptible. Thus, while worker rates for nonwhite 
men have always been slightly lower than for white men in the same age groups, the 
difference widened during the latter 1950's and early 1960's. The reasons for this 
development are not fully known. However, since the vast majority of men in the 
25-54 year age group are in the labor force year round, any decline in their worker 
rate tends to arouse concern. If the previous decline in the nonwhite worker rate was 
related to the group's persistently high rates of unemployment, it is encouraging that 
the labor force rates for nonwhite men in the age groups 35-54 showed no further decl: 
over the past year while that for the 25-34 year age group rose, returning to its 1962 
level. 


Involuntary Part-time Jobs 


The percent of nonwhite workers on involuntary part time for economic reason: 
was still three times that of white workers in the first quarter of 1964, but there has 
been more improvement over the year for nonwhites. Some of the gain probably resul 
from the change in the occupational and industrial distribution of the nonwhite work for 
especially the decline in private household service where high rates of involuntary par 
time prevail. At the same time, there was a significant drop in the proportion of non- 


white workers whose hours had been cut back from full to part time because of slack 
work or other economic factors. 
goods- producing industries. 


This suggests gains among blue-collar workers in th 
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Table 5. 


Part-time Status and Color, First 
Quarter Averages, 1962-64 


Persons at Work in Nonagricultural Industries, by FulFk or 


Whi Nonwhit 
ly or eee 1564 | 1963 | 1962 11964 11963 | 1962 
At work: 
Number (thousands) ccccccccecses 55 490 {53 902 53,091 6,312 6,036 5,824 
eet eee (°° 100.0} 100,0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
On full-time schedules 1/ eeseoree 85.2 | 85.4 85.4 7961 7724 78.8 
On part time for economic 
reasons, 2/ total eecececcecceces | 2.8 320 3.0 8.7 10.2 10.5 
Usually work full time cecececs 1.6 1.7 1.6 Zea 228 Ye | 
Usually work part time eeecess 1.2 1.3 1.4 6.5 724 7.8 
noneconomic TeaSONs eeceeeresssos i2.0 11.6 11.6 12.1 12.4 10.6 


1/ Includes persons who actually worked 35 hours or more during the 
+  gurvey week and those who usually work full time but worked 1 to 34 hours 


during the survey week because of noneconomic reasons (bad weather, ill- 


ness, holidays, etc.) 


2/ Includes persons who worked less than 35 hours a week because of 
slack work, material shortages, job turnover, inability to find full-time 


work, etc. 


The Occupational Distribution 


The composition of the nonwhite employed continued to change in the direction of 
higher proportions in professional and clerical occupations. 
larger than that shown for 1962-63 and much more than the average yearly increase 


over the long run. 
private households dropped sharply. 


The 1963-64 change was 


At the same time, the proportion of nonwhite workers employed in 
In contrast, occupational changes over the year 
among white jobholders were small and mostly within the range of sampling error. 


On the negative side, there appeared to be a slight increase in the proportion of 
nonwhites working as laborers and no further drop in the percentage employed in farm 


occupations between 1963 and 1964. 


Moreover, over this past year, nonwhite workers 


did not make any significant inroads in managerial, sales, or skilled blue-collar jobs. 
The proportion of nonwhites in these 3 occupation groups was still only 1l percent in 
1964 as contrasted with 32 percent among whites. 
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Table 6. Employed Persons, by Major Occupation Group and Color, 


First Quarter Average, 1962-64 


(Percent distr! bution) 


Major occupation group White rons te 
1964 63 | 1962 {| 1964 } 1963 | 1 

Total employed: 

Number (thousands) eccccecccecece 60,879} 59,655] 59,038 | 7,037) 6,825] 6,682 

Percent cescccescocssseceseses 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0; 100.0] 100.0 
Professional and technical cececece 13.4} 13.4) 13.2 702 6.1 504 
Managers, officials, proprietors . 12.0] 12.0} 12.3 2.6 229 302 
Clerical workerS ccoocsesecceccecs 16.4 16.1 15.9 8.4 704 7.6 
Sales workers eOeeeceseeeeeeseseede 6.8 6.9 4e0 1.8 17 Py 
Craftsmen and foremen .ceccecscese 13.3 13.4 13.2 6.4 6.3 5.9 
Operatives SHSOHSHSHSOHSSECHSOCESOSESEOEE 18.2 17.8 17.3 20.4 21.6 21.2 
Nonfarm laborerS cecocsccccecececes 3.8 328 3.8 12.7 12.0 13.1 
Private household workers .ececece 2 2.1 2.4] 14e2} 15-9] 15.2 
Other service workerS ceccccccccce | 8.7 8.7 8.51 19.9] 19.6} 18.9 
Farmers and farm managers ceeercee 304 37 4.2 1.9 2.0 203 
Farm laborers and foremen ecceccoces 1.9 Zek Ze2 4.6 4.4 5.6 


NOTE: The preceding data is reprinted from the Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force for April 196), prepared in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor. 
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secretary Says Well-Being of the Many Must Not Be Denied the Few 


secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz addressing the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America stated: 

"If, 50 years ago, the task was to see to it that the wealth being 
concentrated in a few was to be shared by many, the task now is to see to 
it that the well-being of the many is not denied to a few. 

"The test from here on is not to be how far and how fast the economy 
advances, Ihe test is to be how few people are left behind. President 
Johnson has spoken the nation's conscience and its ccmmitment that poverty 


for some is not to be the price of progress for others. 
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"Tt is essential, in fighting poverty, that we do everything 


Yet it is clear that we must also 


possible to stimulate economic growth. 
meet the special problems of human need and equity which are involved--by 


stronger and broader minimum wage laws, by vigorous enforcement of the new 


law requiring equal pay for women, and by the "medicare" amendments to the 
‘ Social Security Act." 
| % HH HX 


Manpower Training Provided for Negro and Mexican Migrant Strandees 


secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz has approved a Manpower Develop- 


ment and Training Act program to provide skills to 150 former migrant 
farmworkers in Lansing, Mich. As part of their preparation for jobs in 
10 demand oocupations, the workers will be given basic literacy training. 

The 150 former migrants to be selected will be between the ages of 19 
and 21. 

Selectees will be provided with intensive testing, guidance, and 
counseling services, and will be given initial training in language-literacy, 
arithmetic, and cultural understanding. This phase of the project is 
designed to.qualify them for additional training for a specific skill. 
Occupations for which such training is presently scheduled include automobile 
mechanic helper, cook, landscape laborer, greenskeeper, groundskeeper, formal 
waiter, maintenance worker, farm equipment mechanic, welder and machine 


operator. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, I want to express my appreciation to all 
of you for being kind enough to come here this evening and allowing me 
the chance to talk with you. 

As Special Assistant to the Secretary of Labor for Manpower, 
one of my responsibilities is to assist the Department in its role of 
bringing an end, in this great Country of ours, to pnisearlovrselll 

Therefore, I should like to consider with you the manpower 
picture as it is expected to develop over the next six to eleven years, 
Before I do so, however, it is fitting that we set the stage for this picture 
by the recognition that yesterday's fiction finds its parellel in today's fact. 
A century which dawned on an industrial revolution, that had men con- 
cerned about becoming slaves, has reached its high noon in a revolution 


of technology, haunted by the spectra of becoming robots. 


Social critics refer to this revolution as "the triple revolution:" 
On the one hand we are experiencing a revolution in computer automation; 
while on another, we have a revolution in the production of weapons; and 
possibly the revolution that concerns us most, is the revolution of human 
rights. But, while we are caught up, as our generation is compelled to 
be in this triple revolution, let us take a look-see at the first of this 
‘ tripartite--automation. 

Today, the automobile industry is making use of a machine 
requiring the manpower of 10 to produce motor blocks, when only 10 
short years ago, the manpower of 400 was required to produce the same 
amount in the same length of time. 

Today, 14 operators are required to tend glass-blowwing machines 
that produce 90 percent of all the glass light bulbs produced in this 
Country. 

Today, two workers may turn out 1, OOO radios per work day, when 

only a few years ago this product required 200 workers to produce that 
amount in the same length of time. 

Today, a common device in use is a machine which translates an 
issue of PRAVDA into English in less than two hours. The California 
Institute of Technology has in its Law Library a machine to trace precedents. 
still another device in use presently is a computer which reports at the 
end of three minutes the results of 80 million calculations required to trace 


the evolution of the sun over its 4.5 billion year lifetime. 


pee 
secretary Wirtz has pointed out that between now and this time 
tomorrow, at least 4, 400 people will have stepped aside from their jobs, 


moved on to other jobs, retired voluntarily or involuntarily, or joined 


the ranks of the Nation's unemployed, because machines will be doing 


what they are doing today. 


Yet, any philosophy or policy about automation must necessarily 


start from clear recognition that unrestrained technological advance is 


not only inexorable, but essential to the maintenance and elevation of 
the standard of living. Full employment in this Country is completely 
dependent on our being more efficient producers than our competitors 
in a world where the competition is tougher every day. ‘The alternative 
to automation would be economic stagnation. 

The myth that automation is only a new process is akin to the 


thinking that splitting the atom represented only an evolutionary develop- 


ment in the dynamics of war. Technology has brought about as large a 
change in the necessary thinking about the future of work as it has about 
the future of war; but the answer here is obviously not to stop it. 

some critics say that "automation has rendered the industrial 


productive system no longer viable..." thus, "the traditional link between 


jobs and income is being broken. " 


A recent study shows that of 3, 440 plants, about ll percent have 
progressed to the more advanced stages of automation, turning to remote 
control and computer control. Of this ll percent that are advancing with 


| great strides to automation, 10. 4 percent indicated a reduction in personnel; 


- 
' 
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41.5 percent reported no change; and almost half said that more workers 


are requised A total of 84.1 percent reported the necessity of | 

increased skills. 
Last year, Secretary Wirtz addressing a group similar to yours, 

stated that machines now have, in general, a high-school education in 


the sense that they can do most jobs that a high-school education 


qualifies people to do. This year, machines may well be awarded 


from one to two years of college. Machines will, without a doubt, get 


the unskilled jobs, because they work for less than living wages. Ina 
real sense, machines are responsible for putting uneducated people out 
of work. 

What then is the answer’? The answer is not to cease the 


utilization of the machine, but the answer is to recognize that the 


individual versus the machine is as unfair a match today as the indivi- 


dual versus the corporation was in the last century, and that advancing 
technology requires the exercise of collective--public and private-- 
responsibility for its effects and collective measures to carry out this 
responsibility. 

With automation and technological changes being the dominant 
factor in our lives today, the question comes, what about the minority 
worker in his struggle to climb the economic ladder? How is he to fit 
in the scheme when for centuries his pattern of living has been last hired 


and first fired. 


me 

The forces of good in this Nation have achieved significant 
advances for Negro citizens, and other minorities, in the past three 
years. Yet, in spite of all efforts, I must report that the job and 
the task ahead have grown far more rapidly than all our efforts com- 
bined have in concert reduced it. 

President Johnson in his message to Congress on March 17 
concerning the War on Poverty, cited six major categories of the 
poor. He named as the fourth category, "Minority Group Members." 
One may well reflect that there is a strong blood relationship between 
the other five categories for they are Children of Poverty--those by- 
passed by industrial change, rural families, fatherless families and the 
aged. 

The President pointed out that there is a substantial segment 
of the poor in this Country who need not puzzle over the complicated 
economics of poverty. They are the minority group poor. For them 
the equations are Simpler. ‘They are hired last, paid less, and fired 
first and never rehired. Modifying that phrase today is the knowledge 
that the present cybercultural revolution, comparable in magnitude 
only to the agricultural revolution, each day removes thousands of 
Skilled jobs from the job market, thus increasing competition among 


those least able to compete in the labor market for the remaining few 


jobs. 


~ Bb 
In relation to his white counterpart, the Negro is falling further 
and further behind. During the fifties the average income of the Negro 
male improved substantially. For every dollar he earned in 1949, he 
earned $1.75 in 1959. But by contrast, the white male, running ahead of 
the Negro, ran alittle faster. While the Negro was earning $l. 00 in 
1949, his white counterpart earned $1. 90; in 1959 for every $1. 75 earned 


by the Negro, the white male earned $3. 20. 


Advancing a theory to lessen the difference of earning potential, 
many subscribe to the philosophy that education is the key to overcoming 
the disparity in earnings. We ieenitli tell you that even where education 
is equal between white and Negro youth, the economic results is far 
different. 

A recent study by the Department of Labor reveals that among 
college graduates, 21 percent of the whites became managers, officials 
or owners of business; while only 7 percent of the Negro college graduates 
obtained a comparative economic level. 

The WASHINGTON POST recently reported that "in recent years 
Negroes have broken into fields previously clossed to them, however, — 
this expansion has not kept pace with the Negro population, education or 
with the pace that whites have gotten ahead. In fields where Negroes 


have moved, they have been dropped out again in greater numbers than 


whites. " 
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The Labor Department, in its Manpower Report.to the President 
this year, pointed out the following: 

"The notable advances in 'Negro civil rights, education, occupa- 
tional distribution, housing and earnings’ have led to a wide-spread 
assumption that the economic gap between them and the white population 
of the Country is consistently narrowing. Such an assumption ignores 
the economic progress of the white population which has been even more 
rapid than that of the Negro in the past decade. As aresult, the 
differences between the two racial groups have not only failed to narrow, 
but have actually widened in such major areas as housing, income, and 
unemployment. Only in education is the gap narrowing, and the full 
rewards of this development have yet to be reaped. " 

We now are asking the eduators to assume a greater role in 
Supplying a quality to the Nation's effort in meeting the advances in 
technological and economic change. 

Experience indicates that people are eager to participate in a 
variety of training and retraining programs when the end result of the 
training is rewarding to them. 

So it is, my friends, of vital concern to Secretary Wirtz, himself 
a former teacher, that every avenue be fully utilized in this fight to 
upgrade the performance of the present work force and the future work > 
force. Boy so doing, this Nation can discard the luxury of having a 


self-renewing segment of its population unable to compete, or participate 
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in the fruits of a thriving, hard driving economy, destined to grow and 
flower to immense proportion in the days ahead. 

You can play a significant part in this struggle by well-directed 
efforts in your own community to improve the calibre of student 
performance by persuading parents of the importance of education. We 
are aware that even where education is equal between white and Negro 
youth, the economic result is far different. Because of this awareness, 
the Secretary of Labor has undertaken a project with which I am proud to 
be associated. Beginning in January 1963, conferences with college 
presidents and executives of predominantly Negro colleges were held 
at Howard, ‘Texas Southern, Fisk and Atlanta Universities. The 
secretary of Labor pointed out that, "Colleges and Universities have 
a prime responsibility today as never before in preparation and motiva- 
tion of youth for emerging employment opportunities in private industry 
and government, " 

He emphasized that this is particularly true in cases of minority 
group youll "who understandingly lack strong motivation because of 
traditional exclusion and limited acceptance in all but the lower rungs of 
the National force." At the conference held at Howard University, then 
Vice-President Lyndon B. Johnson stated that: 'The most tragic mistake 
that a young Negro can make today, is to decide that there is no basis 


for faith in the opportunity which the future will offer him." 


ae. 


Following these conferences, steps are being taken to provide a 
bridge between opportunity and the preparation or qualification for 
opportunity. The determination of this Administration is not to 
settle for good intentions, but rather to measure itself by the same 
yardstick that others measure. 

We have completed a Directory containing names, fields of 
study, both major and minor, colleges attended, and addresses of 
1962 graduates. The Secretary has written to each of these graduates 
congratulating them, and requesting information regarding their employ- 
ment status; whether they are working in areas of interest; whether the 
job requires a college degree; whether they are seeking advanced 
degrees; or, if in the military service, what plans have they for the 
future. 

The survey and the Directory is an approach to the bridge 
between opportunity and preparation for opportunity. We know that 
the young Negro of the 60's is faced with contradiction. Is the time 
and money required to take advantage of educational opportuiiéies worth 
the effort in terms of what can really be expected aiter high school, or 
more especially after college? 

We believe the answer is "yes" and we believe that the commit- 
ment of more than 900 leading commercial and industrial companies and 
educational institutions with an aggregate of several million employees 


will open doors that have never been opened before to Negroes and 


- 10 ~ 


other minority groups. These companies and institutions are pledged 


to observe the strict non-discriminatory Order covering equal employ- 
ment opportunity. Seeing these examples, we hope to renew the 


motivation of the young Negro and other minority college graduates, 


and eventually provide the bridge between opportunity and the qualifi- 


cation for opportunity. 


To strengthen the program, and to be of further assistance to 
both colleges and graduates, a task force from the Bureau of Employment 


Security visited some 95 colleges along with state and local officials 


of the employment service. Emphasis during these visits was on the 


operation of the Employment Service and its desire to be of assistance 


to placement officers and counselors of colleges in job placement, and 
develop positive recruitment methods. | 
The other day I saw a poster on a bus that showed a group of 


academic whites and non-whites wearing their caps and gowns. ‘The | 


caption said "Keep Your Leaders Coming". We in the Department 

know that the leadership of the Negro people comes from all walks of 

life today, but tomorrow we must look to the college-trained Negro for 
the calibre of leadership that is equipped to compete in relative equality 
with the problems of the future. That is why we continue to extend 
assistance to college graduates of 1962, as wel will extend it to those of 
1963 and the years ahead in an effort to reduce the vase difference between 


patterns and motivation of Negro and white graduates, even from the same 


schools. 


ape 
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It is obvious that many Negro graduates are employed in fields 


unrelated to their training. For this purpose the Directory is being made 


available to Plans for Progress officials, a voluntary group of industry 
leaders in an effort to develop plans for member companies to make 
use of in recruiting college graduates. 

We. believe that the Directory, for the first time provides an 
opportunity of economic leadership for Negroes whose Educational 
attainment would not have been known except through this manner. As 
time progresses we will continue to expand this operation, for we 
believe that we can render assistance to this group and be of active 
service in motivating others to follow their footsteps in preparing 
themselves for job opportunities. 

In closing, I should point out to you that too few Negroes are 
prepared for new employment opportunities emerging from current 
equal employment opportunity programs, and too few are being equipped 
for new opportunities emerging from economic change. We must all 
provide the youth of our Nation with new ways of creatively facing the 


issue of eliminating disadvantages through education. 
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_ long-range unemployment situa- 


. unemployment’ 
teen-agers was nearly 18 per 


~ partment began keeping a. sep- 
arate figure for teen-agers in 
- 1949. 


* Critical Situation 


-»-tion is critical and called for 
*< broad action to improve the 
‘. educational system, 
- pacial discrimination, train job- 
_ less youths and reduce the nym- 
* ber of students who drop out 
- of high school, , 


. emphasized the gravity of the 
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Decline of Work 


Increases Teen 


for the U nskilled 
Unemployment 


By JOHN D. POMFRET 
Special to The New York Times | 


WASHINGTON, June 8—The 
evidence is mounting that the 
United States is faced with a 


tion of serious dimensions. 

The underlying difficulty is 
that the economy is not grow- 
ing fast enough to create the 
néw jobs.that would provide 
work for those who want it. 

This strikes hardest at the 
young people who are looking 
for their first permanent jobs 
and the burden of unemploy- 
ment is falling on them with 


The employment figtres for 
May, issued last week by the 
Labor Department, gave strik- 
ing evidence of this and 
prompted Labor Secretary W. 
Willard Wirtz to say that teen- 
velop into “‘one of the most ex- 

The figures showed that the 
rate among 


cent—the highest since the de- 


Mr. Wirtz thinks the situa- 


eliminate 


President Kennedy recently 


general manpowefg, situation in 
@ message to Con that was 


conceivable to the experts that 
it will not be soon. 

Secondly, even without any 
rise in the rate at which pro- 
ductivity is increasing, the real 
output of the private economy 
in this country grew 59. per 
cent between 1947 and 1961 
with an increase in total man- 
hours of just 3 per cent, The 
fact that private employment 
increased by 10 per cent in this 
period was due to the very large 
rise in the number of part-time 
workers. 

In the first place, the econ- 
omy’s performance at creating 
jobs has been lack-lustre in re- 
cent years, The slowdown has 
been centered in the private 
sector. This, between 1947 and 
1957, grew at a rate of 700,- 
000 jobs a year. But between 
1957 and 1962 the gain was 
175,000 annually. 


Growth in the public sector— 
mostly state and local govern- 


ment—has absorhed some of | 


this slack, Total civilian gov- 
ernment employment has been 
in es in the post-war period 
at a rate more than two and 
a half times that of total non- 
farm. employment. State and 
local governments have been 
creating 285,000 jobs a year on 
the average since 1957, com- 
pared with 185,000 before then. 


More Idleness Feared — 


But the experts. estimate that] 


if the economy does not begin 
to grow faster, unemployment 


LIE 


which now is about 4,500,006 
will grow by 1967 to beyona 
5,500,000, or more than 7 per 
cent of the labor force. 


accompanied by a Labor De- 


s~ o“- 


-_-= «as. 


omy, The experts’ estimates arejhad a jobless rate of 8 per 
that the country’s labor force|jcent; the skilled, 5 per ’cent,| - 


“ the sixties and by 


_ period, 
_ people get jabs, marry and be-/age boys many of whom had not 


put and demand. 


recent years. 


uation is, it may very well get|wash of the general prosperity. 
worse. | Thus, unemployment last year 
among unskilled nonfarm la- 

Flood of Job Seekers borers was 12 per cent—higher 
An unusuakflood of new jobjthan any. other occupational 


seekers is about to hit the ecom/group. Semi-skilled workers 


will grow by 13,000,000 duringjand professional people, 2 per 


As unsatisfactory as this sit-jand sizeable areas in the back-/]- 


000,000 between 1970 and 1975,). tne jobless rate among con- 
reaching 93,000,000. | struction. workers ran 12 per 
But these are net changes./cent and among manufacturing 
Within the figures will be even employes, 5.8 per cént. In the 
larger shifts. service industries, it was 4.3 per 
Thus, 26,000,000 young per-|cent and in public administra- 
sons under the age of 25 areition, just under 2 per cent. 
expected to enter the labor Negroes, .often deprived of 
force in the sixties — a faritraining as well a’ job oppor- 
greater number than the coun-|tynities by discrimination, have 
try ever hag had to train andian unemployment rate of twice 
absorb before in a ten-yearithe national average, : 


Skills Needed 


Success would mean a new | 
Unemployment among teen- 


level of prosperity as the young 


gin to rear families and con-/finished high school, was more 


tribute to the economy’s out-jthan twice as high as the aver- 
| age rate last year. And although 


But the experts do not be-jolder workers are not as often 
lieve that success will comejout of work as their juniors, 


. faster and faster just to stay 


‘easily or automatically. 


Further, two statistics in the 
manpower report indicate that 
the economy will have to run 


even. 
Research and development 
expenditures rose from slightly 
over $5,000,000,000 in 1953-54 to 
$14,750,000,000 in 1961-62, The 
impact of this so far has not 
been reflected by a rise in the 
rate at which output per man- 


hour is increasing, but it is in- 


a jobless rate of 10.9 per cent 
the mining and steel industries 


they have a much harder time 

finding a job when they are, 
West Virginia, hard hit by 

the decline of coal-mining, had 


last year. Pennsylvania, with 


both contributing to jobless- 
ness, had a rate of 7.9 per cent. 
‘To meet the unemployment 
challenge, the Administration 
has proposed a $10,300,000 tax 
cut. to stimulate the economy 
and create jobs. 
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Occupational 
Outlook 
Brief 


Professional, Administrative, and Related Occupations 


An excerpt from the 1963—64 Occupational Outlook Handbook 


Professional and administrative occupations 

have many attractions for young people consider- 
ing the choice of a career. These occupations offer 
opportunities for interesting and responsible work 
and lead to relatively high earnings. As a rule, 
however, they can be entered only after long 
periods of specialized education or other prepara- 
tion, since a broad knowledge of one’s field and 
judgment of a high order are outstanding require- 
ments for success in these types of work. 
_ Approximately one-fourth of all workers in 
1962 were in professional, administrative, and 
related occupations. These occupations—employ- 
ing about 154% million people—accounted for 
about half of all white-collar employment. 

Professional occupations are of two main types. 
The largest group of professions—including those 
of engineer, architect, physician, lawyer, and 
teacher—requires formal education in well-or- 
ganized fields of knowledge. The other group— 
including occupations such as editor and actor— 
does not require as much specialized, theoretical 
knowledge, but demands a great deal of broad 
background knowledge or creative talent and skill 
acquired chiefly through experience. Generally, 
the professions require either college graduation 
—often with an advanced degree—or experience 
of such kind and amount as to provide a compa- 


rable background. Licenses are required for prac- 
tice in many professions—medicine, dentistry, and 
pharmacy, for example—with licensing author- 
ities determining the minimum qualifications 
which members must have. Professional societies 
also set up membership standards, which tend to 


define their respective fields. In many areas of . 


work, however, there is no clear-cut line between 
professional and other classes of workers. 

It is not easy to prepare for and enter pro- 
fessional work. For most professions, one must 


complete a long period of education and train-— 


ing. Often, applicants are not accepted for pro- 
fessional training unless their school grades are 
high, and employers generally give preference 
in hiring to graduates whose grades in profes- 
sional school put them high in their class. 
Closely related to the professions—and some- 
times overlapping them—is a wide variety of 
technical occupations. People in these occupations 
work with engineers, scientists, mathematicians, 
physicians, and other professional personnel. 
Their job titles include, for example, those of 
draftsman, engineering aid, programer, and 
electronics, laboratory, or X-ray technician. Em- 
ployment in these technical occupations usually 
requires a combination of basic scientific knowl- 
edge and specialized education or training in 
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CHART 1 


ABOUT 4 OUT OF EVERY 10 PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
ARE TEACHERS OR ENGINEERS 


Employment in selected professional, technical, and kindred occupations 


Thousands of workers, 19622/ 
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some particular aspect of technology or science. 
Such training may be obtained in technical 
institutes, junior colleges, and other schools, or 
through equivalent on-the-job training. Many of 
the duties of technicians may be performed also 
by beginning professional workers. However, 


These occupations showed the greatest employment 
increase between 1950 and 1960 
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because of their more limited educational back- 
ground, technicians generally find it much more 
difficult to advance to high-level positions than 


do professional workers. 


The major professional, technical, and related 
occupations are shown in chart 1. 
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People in administrative and related occupa- 
tions run the Nation’s businesses and manage 
a wide variety of other organizations, both pri- 
vate and governmental. The problems they deal 
with are as varied as the affairs they manage. 
They may have to decide, for example, whether 
and how to manufacture a new model of auto- 
mobile, furnish a hotel lobby, advertise a store, 
or build a highway. Whether their organizations 
are small or large, employing only a few people or. 
many thousands, the decisions administrators 
reach and their effectiveness in getting these 
decisions carried out contribute greatly to the suc- 
cess or failure of the enterprise. | 

About 6.3 million men and 1.1 million women, 
not counting farm owners or farm managers, were 
managers, Officials, or proprietors in 1962. Of 
these nearly 7.5 million people, managers and 
officials in salaried positions accounted for 
slightly more than half. 

The largest group of proprietors—about half 
of the total number—are owners of stores, restau- 
rants, gasoline service stations, or other kinds of 
retail establishments. In addition, large numbers 
manage their own factories or construction busi- 
nesses. 

‘Executives and other managerial personnel in 
business firms form the largest group of salaried 
managers and officials. In addition, several hun- 
dred thousand people in this category are officials 
of Federal, State, and local government agencies 
and nonprofit organizations of many kinds; and 
there is a very large number of other workers— 
purchasing agents, credit men, and many others— 
in specialized jobs closely related to administra- 
tive and managerial work. Also grouped with 
administrative workers in the occupational statis- 
tics are persons in a variety of official and man- 
agerial positions—for example, members of Con- 
gress, ship captains, railroad conductors, trade 
union officials, and building managers and super- 
intendents—whose functions and background are 
quite different from those of most administrative 
personnel and who are, therefore, not covered by 
the rest of the information presented in this brief. 


Employment Trends 

Employment in professional, technical, and 
related occupations has risen rapidly over the 
years. From less than half a million in 1870, the 


number of these workers has grown to about 8 
million in 1962. (See chart 2.) Moreover, while 
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the professions accounted for only about 4 percent 
of all workers at the turn of the century, by 1962 
they represented 12 percent. During the 1950 
decade, the rate of growth in the professions was 
more than twice that for clerical workers, the 
second fastest growing occupational group. More- 
over, thus far in the 1960’s the professional, tech- 
nical, and related worker group continues to 
exceed in growth all other occupational groups. 

A major reason for the increase in the total 
number of workers in professional and related oc- 
cupations has been the development of new pro- 
fessional fields. The scientific, engineering; mathe- 
matics, and closely related professions have had a 
spectacular growth over the years. Other major 
professions, which have developed wholly or 
largely during the present century include social 


work, accounting, and personnel work. Growth 


has been especially rapid since 1950 among phys- 
icists, personnel workers, engineers, draftsmen, 
social scientists, librarians, and biological scien- 
tists. (See chart 1.) Even more recent has been 
the growth among mathematicians, programers, 
other data-processing specialists, and electronics 
technicians. Some of this growth has accompanied 
the expansion in scientific and engineering profes- 
sions. As scientific and technical work has become 


more highly organized, particularly in the labora- 
_ tories and engineering departments of large firms 
and in government agencies, more technical as- 
sistance has been provided for the professional 
workers. Similarly, large numbers of technicians 
and assistants work in the health fields, thereby 
freeing the professional personnel for work requir- 
ing more training. 

Between 1960 and 1970, employment in the pro- 
fessional and technical group is expected to rise 
by 43 percent—about twice the rate for total em- 
ployment. However, there will naturally continue 
to be differences in the rate of growth among the 

professions. 

_ The number of people in administrative and 
managerial positions in the United States is grow- 
ing, although by no means as fast as the number of 
professional workers. In 1910, only 1 out of every 
15 workers in the country was in an administra- 
. tive or related job. By 1962, the proportion had 
risen to about 1 out of every 10 workers. Employ- 
ment in this field as a whole is expected to continue 


increasing moderately. By 1970, the total number — 


of people in administrative and related positions 
may be about 814 million, over a fifth more than 
in 1960. | 

Most of this increase in employment will be 
in salaried positions. Growth in the number of 
self-employed proprietors will be relatively slow 
in the years ahead, because of the trend toward 
the formation of larger businesses. In the retail 
field, for example, supermarkets and other types 
of large stores are replacing the small general 
store, the separate meat market, and the corner 
grocery store. On the other hand, the number 
of managers and salaried officials in larger busi- 
ness organizations and government agencies is 
mounting rapidly. 


Educational Trends 


In addition to the many professional occupa- 
tions for which college graduation has long been 
- an entry requirement, demand for college gradu- 

ates is increasing at the entry level in many other 
_ professional, administrative, and related occupa- 
tions. Graduates are sought for many positions 
which either did not exist a few decades ago or 
_ which were formerly filled by employees selected 
primarily on the basis of their experience and 
personal characteristics. This emphasis on a col- 


lege education will probably be reinforced in the 
years ahead—in view of the growing complexity 
of modern industry and technology, which is con- 
stantly increasing the amount of technical know]- 
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edge required for effective performance in many 
professional and administrative jobs. 

The growth in the professional, administrative, 
and related occupations has been accompanied by 
a great increase in the numbers of young men and 
women graduating from college—who are, of 
course, the chief source of professionally trained 
workers. The proportion of young people com- 
pleting college (represented as a percent of all 
persons 22 years of age) rose from 214 percent 
in 1920 to 8 percent in 1940, and to nearly 1814 
percent in 1962, as shown in the inset in chart 3. 
(The high level reached in 1950 is artificial, re- 
flecting the large number of veterans who went to 
college ynder the veterans’ education program 
and who, in many cases, would have completed 
college earlier if it had not been for the war.) 

The recent rapid increase in the proportion 
of young people graduating from college (chart 


8) reflects a number of basic social trends. 
Family incomes are higher, and more people 
can afford to put off going to work and to pay 
the costs of education. More families want a 
college education for their children. Scholarships 
and loans are available for more students; part- 
time work opportunities are also available, par- 
ticularly in times of labor shortages. Finally, 
a college education is becoming necessary for an 
increasing proportion of jobs, and in many profes- 
sions the amount of education needed is increas- 
ing. Since these factors will probably continue 
to be influential in the future, the proportion of 
young people who are graduated from college is 
expected to go on increasing for many years. 
The college-age population is also growing. The 
number of people age 18 to 21 will rise by 5 
million during the 1960’s. These factors, consid- 
ered together, point to a great increase in college 
graduations, assuming that the Nation’s colleges 
and universities can build the classrooms, labo- 
ratories, dormitories, and other facilities and hire 
the faculty members needed to provide for the 
greatly increased numbers of students. It is likely 
that the number of bachelor’s degrees awarded 
annually will be about 80 percent greater by 1970 
than in 1961. Projections prepared by the U.S. 
Office of Education indicate an increase from the 
401,656 bachelor’s degrees granted in 1961 to 
537,000 in 1965, and 731,009 in 1970. 

The number of students taking graduate train- 
ing has also risen very rapidly during past 
decades, and will probably continue to mount in 
the years ahead. A master’s degree is usually 
earned through 1 or 2 years of study beyond the 
bachelor’s degree. To earn the Ph. D. degree 
usually requires 3 years or more beyond the 
bachelor’s degree. As a rule, graduate study is 
concentrated in the major subject field of the stu- 
dent’s interest, whereas undergraduate study is 
broader in content. 

Chart 4 shows the vast increase in graduate 
degrees awarded since 1920 in all fields taken 
together. The numbers of master’s and doctor’s 
degrees granted reached unprecedented heights 
in the early 1950’s, following the record number 
of bachelor’s degrees granted a few years before. 
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After a slight decline in the mid-1950’s, master’s 
degrees rose to about 79,000 in 1961 and are ex- 
pected to exceed 100,000 in 1965, if past trends 
continue. The number of doctorates awarded 
(10,575 in 1961) may reach 13,200 by 1965. Ac- 
cording to projections made by the U.S. Office of 
Education, the number of master’s degrees con- 
ferred may come close to 150,000 and doctorates 
may exceed 18,000 in 1970. 

These projections obviously imply a great in- 
crease in the supply of personnel which will be 
available for professional employment. Since the 
demand for personnel is also expected to show 
continued growth, there is promise of expanding 
employment opportunities for the increasing num- 
bers of college graduates. The anticipated in- 
creases in college-trained personnel raise the pos- 
sibility, however, of increasing competition dur- 
ing the late 1960’s for the better professional 


positions in at least some fields of work. 


Detailed information on job duties, employment outlook, training and qualifications, and earnings and working conditions in 
the occupations discussed in this brief is contained in the 1963-64 Occupational Outlook Handbook. Separate reprints of the 
sections on these occupations are also available. In addition, the Occupational Outlook Quarterly, a periodical issued 4 times 
a year, provides up-to-date information on new studies and occupational trends between editions of the Handbook. These 


publications may be ordered by using the form at the end of this brief. 
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THE AD HOC COMMITTEE 
ON THE TRIPLE REVOLUTION 
1120 Connecticut Ave., NW 

Washington 36, D. C., 


For Release: 
60:00 D.m. 
March 22, 1964 


Washington, March 20 ks. Three Simultaneous revolutions 
are going on in the United States which require fundamental 
changes in public and private policy, it was asserted here 


today. 


- The radical analysis and proposals for change appear in 


The Triple Revolution, a 2/-page document signed by economists, 


labor leaders, newspapermen, and others, and presented to 
‘President Johnson and Congressional leaders. The alterations 
in policy and attitude suggested in the statement go far beyond 
any present programs. 

Among the signers of the document are H. Stuart Hughes, 
Professor of History at Harvard; Gunnar Myrdal, internationally- 
known economist now at the Institute for International Economic 


otudgies at Stockholm; Gerard Piel, publisher of Scientific 


American; Michael Harrington, author of The Other America and 


recently a member of the committee working on the agency to 
wage the Administration's War on Poverty; Ralph L. Helstein, 
President of the United Packinghouse Workers, AFL-CIO; Robert 


Theobald, economist and author of Free Men and Free Markets; 


Gerald W. Johnson, Baltimore newspaperman; Linus Pauling, winner 


of the Nobel Peace Prize and Consultant, Center for the Study 


of Democratic Institutions; and about 20O others. 
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The three revolutions, described as inseparably inter- 


twined with each other, are: 


"THE CYBERNATION REVOLUTION: A new era of production has 
begun. Its principles of organization are as different 
those of the industrial era as those of the industrial era were 
different from the agricultural. The Cybernation revolution has 
been brought about by the combination of the computer and the 


automated self-regulating machine, This results in a svstem 


of almost unlimited productive capacity which requires progressively 


less human labor.  Cybernation is already reorganizing the 


economic and social system to meet its own needs. 


"THE WEAPONRY REVOLUTION: New forms of weaponry have 
been developed which cannot win wars but which can obliterate 


civilization. We are recognizing only now that the great weapons 


have eliminated war as a method for resolving international con- 
flicts. The ever-present threat of total destruction is tempered 
by the knowledge of the final futility of war. The need of a 


warless world is generally recognized, though achieving it will 


be a long and frustrating process. 


"THE HUMAN RIGHTS REVOLUTION: A universal demand for full 
human rights is now clearly evident. It continues to be 
demonstrated in the civil rights movement within the United 
States. But this is only the local manifestation of a world- 


wide movement toward the establishment of social and politica 


a a 


regimes in which every individual will feel valued and none 


will feel rejected on account of his race." 


The statement envisions for the not too distant future 
a society in which a great many of the tasks done by men and 
women at all levels of industrial production and service trades 
will be done by cybernation -- by automatic machines directed 
by computers. 

This tendency toward greater use of automation and 
cybernation should be encouraged by public policy and not 
resisted, the statement declares. The resulting social and 
economic changes should be dealt with by democratically- 
organized planning institutions at every level of government. 

The statement suggests that promises of jobs to Negroes 
today are a "cruel and dangerous hoax," because of their 


special vulnerability to cybernation. "The demand of the 


civil rights movement /for freedom and jobs/ cannot be 

fulfilled within the present context of society," the statement 

declares. "The Negro is trying to enter a social community 

and a tradition of work-and-income which are in the process 

of vanishing even for the hitherto privileged white worker." 
While Suggesting that a society of abundance is not far 

off, the statement recognizes the need for providing for the 


"Cransition," and asks for federal and state programs for 


Creating jobs, building up the U.S. educational systen, 


revisions of the tax structure aimed at re-distributing income 
more equitably and lessening the human impact of technological 
change, a large increase in housing programs, financing and 
development of rapid transit and other programs to cope with 
the spreading problems of the great cities, and an expansion 
of the role of: trade unions. 

"This memorandum was prepared out of a feeling of foreboding 
for the nation's future," the signers wrote President Johnson. 
"Neither Americans nor their leaders are aware of the magnitude 
and acceleration of the changes going on around them. We 
believe that these changes will compel, in the very near future 


and whether we like it or not, public measures that move 


radically beyond any steps now proposed or contemplated. 
"Radically new circumstances demand radically new strategies. 


If policies such as those suggested in The Triple Revolution 


are not adopted we believe that the nation will be thrown into 
unprecedented economic and social disorder." 

A principal proposal of the statement is based on the 
assertion that "the economy of abundance can sustain all citizens 
in comfort and economic security whether or not they engage in 
what is commonly reckoned as work," 


"Wealth produced by machines rather than -by men is still 


wealth," the statement declares. "We urge, therefore, that ‘e 
society, through its appropriate legal and governmental 


institutions, undertake an unqualified commitment to provide 


every individual and every family with an adequate income as a 


matter of right. This undertaking we consider to be essential 
to the emerging economic, social, and political order in this 
country. We regard it as the only policy by which the quarter 
of the nation now dispossessed and soon-to-be-dispossessed by 


lack of employment can be brought within the abundant society." 


The statement was written by a group calling itself The 


ST 


Ad Hoc Committee on The Triple Revolution. This committee came 


together first in Princeton in October, 1963, at the suggestion 
of Messrs; Heistein, Theobald, and W. H. Ferry, of the Center 
for the Study of Democratic’ Institutions, Santa Barbara. Other 
members of the original drafting committee among the signers 


of The Triple Revolution are: James Boggs, Detroit auto-worker 


and the author of Pages from a Negro Worker's Notebook, 1963; 


Todd Gitlin, President, Students for a Democratic Society; Roger 


Hagan, Editor, The Correspondent, Council for Correspondence ; 


Tom Hayden, Students for a Democratic Society; and Mr. Piel. 


The other signers added their names later, 


the Tripie Revolution is being distributed to unions, peace 


and race relations organizations, universities, adult education 
groups and individuals, and publications with special interest 
in any of the fields covered by the three "revolutions." 


oe 


Single copies of The Triple Revolution, while they last, may 
be had on request to The Ad Hoc Committee, Maurer, Fleisher, 


Zon and Associates, 1120 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036, or to W.H. Ferry, Box 4068, Santa Barbara, California. 


THE AD HOC COMMITTEE 
ON THE TRIPLE REVOLUTION 
1120 Connecticut Ave., NW 

Washington 36, D.C. 


For Release: 
6:00 Bim. 
March 2e, 1964 


Dear Mr. President: 


We enclose a memorandum, The Triple Revolution, for 
your consideration. This memorandum was prepared out of a 
feeling of foreboding about the nation's future. The men 
and women whose names are Signed to it think that neither 
Americans nor their leaders are aware of the magnitude and 
acceleration of the changes going on around them. These 
changes, economic, military, and social, comprise The Triple 
Revolution. We believe that these changes will compel, 
in the very near future and whether we like it or not, public 
measures that move radically beyond any steps now proposed 
or contemplated. 


We commend the spirit prompting the War on Poverty 
recently announced, and the new commissionson economic 
dislocation and automation. With deference, this memorandum 
sets forth the historical and technological reasons why 
such tactics seem bound to fall short. Radically new 
circumstances demand radically new strategies. 


If policies such as those suggested in The Triple 
Revolution are not adopted we believe that the nation will 
be thrown into unprecedented economic and social disorder. 
Our statement is aimed at showing why drastic changes in 
our economic organiZation are occurring, their relation to 
the growing movement for full rights for Negroes, and the 
minimal public and private measures that appear to us to 
be required. 


Sincerely, 


(Names of signers on 
attached page) 


President Lyndon B. Johnson 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 


ec: The Majority and Minority Leaders 
The Senate 
The House of Representatives 
The Secretary of Labor 


Donald G. Agger 

Dr. Donald B. Armstrong 
James Boggs 

W. H. Ferry 

Todd Gitlin 

Roger Hagan | 
Michael Harrington 
Tom Hayden 

Ralph L. Helstein 

Dr. Frances W. Herring 
Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester 
Gerald W. Johnson 
Irving F. Laucks 
Gunnar Myrdal 

Gerard Piel 

Michael D. Reagan 

Ben B. Seligman 

Robert Theobald 
William Worthy 

Alice Mary Hilton 
David T. Bazelon 
Maxwell Geismar 

Philip Green 

H. Stuart Hughes 

Linus Pauling 

John William Ward 


THE AD HOC COMMITTEE 
af ON THE TRIPLE REVOLUTION 
oa 1120 Connecticut Ave., NW 
Washington 36, D. C. 


For Release: 6:00 p.m. 
March 22, 1964 
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THE TRIPLE REVOLUTION: | 
An Appraisal of the Major U. S. Crises and Proposals for Action 


This statement is written in the recognition that mankind is 
at a historic conjuncture which demands a fundamental reexamination 
of existing values and institutions. At this time three separate 


and mutually reinforcing revolutions are taking place: 


THE CYBERNATION REVOLUTION: <A new era of production 
has begun. Its principles of organization are as 
different from those of the industrial era as those of 
were era were different from the agricultural. 
The cybernation revolution has been brought about by the 


combination of the computer and the automated self- 


regulating machine. This results ina system of almost 


unlimited productive capacity which requires progressively 


less human labor. Cybernation is already reorganizing 


The economic and social system to meet its own needs. 


Revolution - 2 


THE WEAPONRY REVOLUTION: New forms of weaponry 
have been developed which cannot win wars but which 
can obliterate civilization. We are recognizing only 
now that the great weapons have eliminated war as a 
method for resolving international conflicts. The 
ever-present threat of total destruction is tempered 
by the knowledge of the final futility of war. The 
need of a “warless world" is generally recognized, 
though achieving it will be a long and frustrating 


process. 


THE HUMAN RIGHTS REVOLUTION: <A universal demand 
for full human rights is now clearly evident. . It 
continues to be demonstrated in the civil rights move- 
ment within the United meeces.s. But this is. only the 
local manifestation of a world-wide movement toward the 
establishment of social and political regimes in which 
every individual will feel valued and none will feel 


rejected on account of his race. 


We are particularly concerned in this statement with the 
first of these revolutionary phenomena. This is not because we 
underestimate the significance of the other two. On the contrary, 
we affirm that it is the simultaneous occurrence and interaction 


of all three developments which make evident the necessity for 


radical alterations in attitude and Doiicy. The adoption of 
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Revolution - 3 


just policies for coping with cybernation and for extending 
rights to all Americans is indispensable to the creation of an 
atmosphere in the United States in which the supreme issue, 


peace, can be reasonably debated and resolved. 


INTERACTION OF THE THREE REVOLUTIONS 


The Negro claims, as a matter of simple justice, his full 
share in America's economic and social life. He sees adequate 
employment opportunities as a chief means of attaining this 
goal: the March on Washington.demanded freedom and jobs. The 
Negro's claim to a job is not being met. Negroes are the 
hardest-hit of the many groups being exiled from the economy by 
cybernation. Negro unemployment rates cannot be expected to drop 
Substantially. Promises of jobs are a cruel and dangerous hoax 
on hundreds of thousands of Negroes and whites alike who are 
especially vulnerable to cybernation because of age or inadequate 
education. 

The demand of the civil rights movement cannot be fulfilled 
within the present context of society. The Negro is trying to 
enter a social community and a tradition of work-and-income which 
are in the process of vanishing even for the hitherto privileged 


white worker. Jobs are disappearing under the impact of highly 


efficient, progressively less costly machines. 


Revolution - 4 


The United States operates on the thesis, set out in the 


Employment Act of 1946, that every person will be able to obtain 
a job if he wishes to do so and that this job will provide him 
with resources adequate to live and maintain a family decently. 
Thus job-holding is the general mechanism through which economic 
resources are distributed. Those without work have access only 
to a minimal income, hardly sufficient to provide the necessities 
of Yife, and enabling those receiving it to function as only 
"minimum consumers." As a result, the goods and services which 
are needed by these crippled consumers, and which they would buy 
if they could, are not produced. This in turn deprives other 
workers of jobs, thus redudiiee their incomes and consumption. 

Present excessive levels of unemployment would be multiplied 
several times if military and space expenditures did not continue 
to absorb 10% of the Gross National Product (i.e., the total goods 
and services produced). Some 6-8 million people are employed 
as a direct result of purchases for space and military activities. 
At least an equal number hold their jobs as‘an indirect result 
of military or space expenditures. In recent years, the military 
and space budgets have absorbed a rising proportion of national 
production and formed a strong support for the economy. 

However, these expenditures are comingin for more and 
more criticism, at least partially in recognition of the fact 


that nuclear weapons have eliminated war as an acceptable method 
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Revolution - 5 


for resolving international conflicts. Early in 1964 President 


Johnson ordered a curtailment of certain military expenditures. 
Defense Secretary McNamara is closing shipyards, airfields, and 
army bases, and Congress is pressing the National Space 
Administration to economize. The future of these strong props 


to the economy is not as clear today as it was even a year ago. 


THE NATURE OF THE CYBERNATION REVOLUTION 


Cybernation is manifesting the characteristics of a 
revolution in production. These include the development of 
radically different techniques and the subsequent appearance of 
novel principles of the organization of production; a basic 
réordering of man's relationship to his environment; and a 
dramatic increase in total available and potential energy. 

The major difference between the agricultural, industrial 
and cybernation revolutions is the speed at which they developed. 
The agricultural revolution began several thousand years ago in 
the Middle East. Centuries passed in the shift from a subsistence 
base of hunting and food-gathering to settled agriculture. 

In contrast, it has been less than 200 years since the 
emergence of the industrial revolution, and direct and accurate 
knowledge of the new productive techniques has reached most of 
mankind. This swift dissemination of information is generally 


held to be the main factor leading to widespread industrialization. 


Revolution - 6 


While the major aspects of the cybernation revolution are 
for the moment restricted to the United States, its effects 
are observable almost at once throughout the industrial world 
and large parts of the non-industrial world. Observation is 
rapidly followed by analysis and criticism. The problems posed 
by the cybernation revolution are part of a new era in the history 
of all mankind but they are first being faced by the people of 
the United States. The way Americans cope with cybernation will 
influence the course of thisS phenomenon everywhere. This 
country is the stage on which the Machines-and-Man drama will 
first be played for the world to witness. 

The fundamental problem posed by the cybernation revolution 
in the United States is that it invalidates the general mechanism 
so far employed to undergird people's rights as consumers. Up 
tO this time economic resources have been distributed .on the 
basis of contributions to production, with machines and men 
competing for employment on somewhat equal terms. In the 
developing cybernated system, potentially unlimited output can 
be achieved by systems of machines which will require little 
cooperation from human beings. As machines take over production 
from men, they absorb an increasing proportion of resources 
while the men who are displaced become dependent on minimal and 


unrelated government measures -- unemployment insurance, social 


security, welfare payments. These measures are less and less 
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able to disguise a historic paradox: that a growing proportion 
of the population is subsisting on minimal incomes, often below 
the poverty line, at a time when sufficient productive potential 
is available to supply theneeds of everyone in the United States. 
The existence of this paradox is denied or ignored by 
conventional economic analysis. The general economic approach 
argues that potential demand, which if filled would raise the 
number ot jobs and provide incomes to those holding them, is 
under-estimated. Most contemporary economic analysis states that 
all of the available labor force and industrial capacity is 
required to meet the needs of consumers and industry and to pro- 
vide adequate public services: scnools, parks, roads, homes, 
decent cities, and clean water and air. It is further argued 
that demand could be increased, by a variety of standard techniques, 
to any desired extent by providing money and machines to improve 
the conditions of the billions of impoverished people elsewhere 
in the world, who need food and shelter, clothes and machinery 
and everything else the industrial nations take for granted. 
There is no question that cybernation does increase the 
potential for the provision of funds to neglected public sectors. 
Nor is there any question that cybernation would make possible 
the abolition of poverty at home and abroad. But the industrial 
system does not possess any adequate mechanisms to permit these 


potentials to become realities. The industrial system was 
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designed to produce an ever-increasing quantity of goods as 
efficiently as possible, and it was assumed that the distribution 
of the power to purchase these goods would occur almost auto- 
matically. The continuance of the income-through-jobs link as the 
only major mechanism for distributing effective demand -- for 
granting the right to consume -- now acts as the main brake on 
the almost unlimited capacity of a cybernated productive system. 

Recent administrations have proposed measures aimed at 
achieving a better distribution of resources, and at reducing 
unemployment and underemployment. A few of these proposals have 
been enacted. More often they have failed to secure Congressional 
support. In every case, many members of Congress have criticized 
the proposed measures as departing from traditional principles 
for the allocation of resources and the encouragement of production. 
Abetted by budget-balancing economists and interest groups they 
have argued for the maintenance of an economic machine based on 
ideas of scarcity to deal with the facts of abundance produced 
by cybernation. This time-consuming criticism has slowed the 
workings of Congress and has thrown out of focus for that body the 
inter-related effects of the triple revolution. 

An adequate distribution of the potential abundance of goods 
and services will be achieved only when it is understood that 
the major economic problem is not how to increase production but 


how to distribute the abundance that is the great potential of 
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cybernation. There is an urgent need for a fundamental change 


in the mechanisms employed to insure consumer rights. 


THE CYBERNATION REVOLUTION -- FACTS AND FIGURES 


No responsible observer would attempt to describe the exact 
pace or the full sweep of a phenomenon that is developing with the 
speed of cybernation. Some aspects of this revolution, however, 
are already clear: 
the rate of productivity increase has risen with the 
onset of cybernation; 

an industrial economic system postulated on scarcity has 
been unable to distribute the abundant goods and 
services produced by a cybernated system or 
potential in 17}; 

surplus capacity and unemployment have thus co-existed 
at excessive levels over the last six years; 

the underlying cause of excessive unemployment is the 

fact that the capability of machines is rising 
more rapidly than the capacity of many human beings 
to keep pace3 

a permanent impoverished and jobless class is established 


in the midst of potential abundance. 
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Evidence for these statements follows: 


1. The increased efficiency of machine systems is shown in 
the more rapid increase in productivity per man hour since 1960, 
a year that marks the first visible upsurge of the cybernation 
revolution. In 1961, 1962 and 1963, productivity per man-hour 
rose at an average pace above 3.5% -- a rate well above both 
the historical average and the post-war rate. 

Companies are finding cybernation more and more attractive. 
Even at the present early stage of cybernation, costs have already 
been lowered to a point where the price of a durable machine may 
be as little as one-third of the current annual wage-cost of the 
worker it replaces. A more rapid rise in the rate of pro- 


ductivity increase per man-hour can be expected from now on. 


_ In recent years it has proved impossible to increase 
demand fast enough to bring about the full use of either men or 
plant capacities. The task of developing sufficient additional 
demand promises to become more difficult each year. A $30 
billion annual increase in Gross National Product is now required 
‘Sqcmeawent unemployment rates from rising. An additional 
$40-60 billion increase would be required to bring unemployment 


rates down to an acceptable level. 


3. The official rate of unemployment has remained at or 
above 5.5% during the Sixties. The unemployment rate for teen- 


agers has been rising steadily and now stands around 15%. The 
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unemployment rate for Negro teenagers stands about 30%. The 
unemployment rate for teenagers in minority ghettoes sometimes 
exceeds 50%. Unemployment rates for Negroes are regularly 

more than twice those for whites, whatever their occupation, 
educational level, age or sex. The unemployment position for 
other racial minorities is similarly unfavorable. Unemployment 
rates in depressed areas often exceed 50%. 

These official figures seriously underestimate the true 
extent of unemployment. The statistics take no notice of under- 
employment or featherbedding. Besides the 5.5% of the labor force 
who are officially designated as unemployed, nearly 4% of the 
labor force sought full-time work in 1962 but could find only 
part-time jobs. In addition, methods of calculating unemploy- 
ment rates -- a person is counted as unemployed only if he has | 
actively sought a job recently -- ignore the fact that many 
men and women who would like to find jobs have not looked for 
them because they know there are no employment opportunities. 
Underestimates for this reason are pervasive among groups whose 
unemployment rates are high -- the young, the old, and racial 
minorities. Many people in the depressed agricultural, mining 
and industrial areas, who by official definition hold jobs but 
who are actually grossly underemployed, would move if there were 
prospects of finding work elsewhere. It is reasonable to estimate 
that over 8 million people are not working who would like to have 


jobs today as compared with the 4 million shown in the official 


statistics. 
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Even more serious is the fact that the number of people 
who have voluntarily removed themselves from the labor force 
is not constant but increases continuously. These people have 
dectaed to stop looking for employment and seem to have accepted 
the fact that they will never hold jobs again. This decision 
is largely irreversible, in economic and also in social and 
psychological terms. The older worker calls himself "retired"; 
he cannot accept work without affecting his social security 
status. The worker in his prime years is forced onto relief: 
in most states the requirements for becoming a relief recipient 
bring about such fundamental alterations in an individual's 
situation that a reversal of the process is always difficult 
and often totally infeasible. Teenagers, especially "drop-outs" 
and Negroes, are coming to realize that there is no place for 
them in the labor force but at the same time they are given no 
realistic alternative. These people and their dependents make 
up a large part of the "poverty" sector of the American 
seulation. 

Statistical evidence of these trends appears in the decline 


in the proportion of people claiming to be in the labor force -- 


the so-called labor force participation rate. The recent apparent 


stabilization of the unemployment rate around 5.5% is therefore 
misleading: it is a reflection of the discouragement and 
defeat of people who cannot find employment and have withdrawn 


from the market rather than a measure of the economy's success 
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in creating jobs for those who want to work. 


4, An efficiently functioning industrial system is assumed 
TO provide the great majority of new jobs through the expansion 
of the private enterprise sector. But well over half of the new 
jobs created during the period 1957-1962 were in the public sector -- 
predominantly in teaching. Job creation in the private sector 
has now almost entirely ceased except in services; of the 
4,300,000 jobs created in this period, only about 200,000 were 
provided by private industry through its own efforts. Many 
authorities anticipate that the application of cybernation to 
certain service industries, which is only just beginning, will 
be particularly effective. If this is the case, no significant 


job creation will take place in the private sector in coming 


years. 


5. Cybernation raises the level of the skills of the 
machine. Secretary of Labor Wirtz has recently stated that the 
machines being produced today have, on the average, skills 
equivalent to a high school diploma. If a human being is to 
compete with such machines, therefore, he must at least possess 
a high school diploma. The Department of Labor estimates, 
however, that on the basis of present trends as many as 30% 


of all students will be high school drop-outs in this decade. 
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6. A permanently depressed class is developing in the 
United States. Some 38,000,000 Americans, almost one-fifth of 
the nation, still live in poverty. The percentage of total 


income received by the poorest 20% of the population was 4.9% 


in 1944 and 4.7% in 1963. 


Secretary Wirtz recently summarized these trends. "The 
confluence of surging population and driving technology is split- 
ting the American labor force into tens of millions of 'have's' 
and millions of 'have-nots!'. In our economy of 69 million jobs, 
those with wanted skills enjoy opportunity and earning power. 

But the others face a new and stark problem -- exclusion on 

a ‘permanent basis, both as producers and consumers, from economic 
life. This division of people threatens to create a human slag 
heap. We cannot tolerate the development of a separate nation 
of the poor, the unskilled, the jobless, living within another 


nation of the well-off, the trained and the employed." 


NEED FOR A NEW CONSENSUS 


The stubbornness and novelty of the situation that is conveyec 
by these statistics is now generally accepted. Ironically, it 
continues to be assumed that it is possible to devise measures 


which will reduce unemployment to a minimum and thus preserve 


the overall viability of the present productive system. Some 
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authorities have gone so far as to suggest that the pace of 
technological change should be slowed down "so as to allow the 
industrial productive system time to adapt." 

We believe, on the contrary, that the industrial productive 
system is no longer viable. We assert that the only way to turn 
technological change to the benefit of the individual and the 
service of the general welfare is to accept the process and to 
utilize it rationally and humanely. The new science of political 
economy will be built on the encouragement and planned expansion 
of cybernation, The issues raised by cybernation are parti- 
cularly amenable to intelligent policy-making: cybernation 
itself provides the resources and tools that are needed to ensure 
minimum hardship during the transition process. 

But major changes must be made in our attitudes and 
institutions in the foreseeable future. Today Americans are 


being swept along by three simultaneous revolutions while assuming 


they have them under control. In the absence of real understanding 


of any of these phenomena, especially of technology, we may be 
allowing an efficient and dehumanized community to emerge by 
default. Gaining control of our future requires the conscious 
formation of the society we wish to have. Cybernation at last 
forces us to answer the historic questions: What is man's role 
When he is not dependent upon his own activities for the material 


basis of his life? What should be the basis for distributing 
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individuai access to national resources? Are there other proper 
claims on goods and services besides a job? 

Because of cybernation, society no longer needs to impose 
repetitive and meaningless {because unnecessary) toil upon the 
individual, Society can now set the citizen free to make his 
own choice of occupation and vocation from a wide range of 
activities not now fostered by our value system and our accepted 
! 


modes of "work." But in the absence of such 2 new consensus 


about cybernation, the nation cannot begin to take advantage of 


~~ as 


all that it promises for human betterment. 


PROPOSAL FOR ACTION 


As a first step to a new consensus it is essential to 
recognize that the traditional link between jobs and incomes is 
being broken. The economy of abundance can sustain all citizens 
in comfort and economic security whether or not they engage in 
what is commonly reckoned aS work. Weaith produced by machines 
_ rather than by men is still’ wealth. We urge, therefore, that 
society, through its appropriate legai and governmental insti- 
tutions, undertake an unqualified commitment to provide every 
individual and every family with an adequate income as a matter 


of right, This undertaking we consider to be essential to 


the emerging economic, social and political order in this country. 


We regard it as the only policy by which the quarter of the 
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nation now dispossessed and soon-to-be dispossessed by lack of 
employment can be brought within the abundant society. The 
unqualified right to an income would take the place of the 
patchwork of welfare measures -- from unemployment insurance 
to relief -- designed to ensure that no citizen or resident of 
the United States actually starves. 

We do not pretend to visualize all of the consequences of 
this change in our values. It is clear, however, that the 
distribution of abundance in a cybernated society must be based 
on criteria strikingly different from those of an economic 
system based on scarcity. In retrospect, the establishment of 
the right to an income: will prove to have been only the first 
step in the reconstruction of the value system of our society 
brought.on by the triple revolution. 

The present system encourages activities which can lead to 
private profit and neglects those activities which can enhance 
the wealth and the quality of life of our society. Consequently 
national policy has hitherto been aimed far more at the welfare 
of the productive process than at the weifare of people. The 
era of cybernation can reverse this emphasis. With public policy 
and research concentrated on people rather than processes we 
believe that many creative activities and interests commonly 
thought of as non-economic will absorb the time and the commit- 


ment of many of those no longer needed to produce goods and 
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services. Society as a whole must encourage new modes of 
constructive, rewarding and ennobling activity. Principal 

among these are activities such as teaching and learning that 
relate people to people rather than people to things. Education 
has never been primarily conducted for profit in our society; 

it represents the first and most obvious activity inviting the 


expansion of the public sector to meet the needs of this period 


of transition. 


We are not able to predict the long-run patterns of human 
activity and commitment in a nation when fewer and fewer people 
are involved in production of goods and services, nor are we 
able to forecast the overall patterns of income distribution 
that will replace those of the past full employment system. 
However, these are not speculative and fanciful matters to be 
contemplated at leisure for a society that may come into existence 
in three or four generations. The outlines of the future press 
sharply into the present. The problems of joblessness, inadequate 
incomes, and frustrated lives confront us now; the American Negro, 
in his rebellion, asserts the demands -- and the rights -- of 
all the disadvantaged. The Negro's is the most insistent voice 
today, but behind him stand the millions of impoverished who 


are beginning to understand that cybernation, properly understood 


and used, is the road out of want and toward a decent life. 


STi Sin ah eT al 
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THE TRANSITION 


We recognize that the drastic alterations in circumstances 
and in our way of life ushered in by cybernation and the economy 
of abundance will not be completed overnight. Left to the 
ordinary forces of the market such change, however, will involve 
physical and psychological misery and perhaps political chaos. 
Such misery is already clearly evident among the unemployed, 
among relief clients into the third generation and more and more 
among the young and the old for whom society appears to hold 
no promise of dignified or even stable lives. We must develop 
programs for this transition designed to give hope to the dis- 
possessed and those cast out by the economic system, and to 
provide a basis for the rallying of people to bring about those 
changes in political and social institutions which are essential 
to the age of technology. 

The program here suggested is not intended to be inclusive 
but rather to indicate its necessary scope. We propose: 

1. <A massive program to build up our educational system, 
designed especially with the needs of the chronically under- 


educated in mind. We estimate that tens of thousands of 


This view of the transitional period is not shared by all 
the signers. Robert Theobald and James Boggs hold that the two 
major principles of the transitional period will be (1) that 
machines rather than men will take up new conventional work 
openings and (2) that the activity of men will be directed to 
new forms of "work" and "leisure." Therefore, in their opinion 
the specific proposals outlined in this section are more suitable 
for meeting the problems of the scarcity-economic system than 
for advancing through the period of transition into the period 
of abundance. 
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employment opportunities in such areas as teaching and research 
and development, particularly for younger people, may be thus 
created. Federal programs looking to the training of an additional 
100,000 teachers annually are needed. 

2. Massive public works. The need is to develop and put 
into effect programs of public works to construct dams, reservoirs, 
ports, water and air pollution facilities, community recreation 
facilities. We estimate that for each $1 billion per year spent 
on public works 150,000 to 200,000 jobs would be created. 
$2 billion or more a year should be spent in this way, preferably 
as matching funds aimed at the relief of economically distressed 
or dislocated areas. 

3. <A massive program of low-cost housing, to be built both 
publicly and privately, and aimed at a rate of 700,000-1,000,000 
units a year. 

4. Development and financing of rapid transit systems, 
urban and interurban; and other programs to cope with the 
spreading problems of the great metropolitan centers. 

5. A public power system built on the abundance of coal 
in distressed areas, designed for low-cost power to heavy 
industrial and residential sections. 

6. Rehabilitation of obsolete military bases for 
community or educational use. 


{.- A major revision of our tax structure aimed at re- 


distributing income as well as apportioning the costs of the 
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transition period equitably. To this end an expansion of the 
use of excess profits tax would be important. Subsidies and tax 
credit plans are required to ease the human suffering involved 
in the transition of many industries from manpower to machine- 
power. 

8, The trade unions can play an important and significant 
role in this period in a number of ways: 

a. Use of collective bargaining to negotiate not 
only for people at work but also for those thrown out 
of work by technological change. 

Ds Bargaining for perquisites such as housing, 
recreational facilities, and similar programs as they 
have negotiated health and welfare programs. 

ec. Obtaining a voice in the investment of the 
unions! huge pension and welfare funds, and insisting 
on investment policies which have as their major 
criteria the social use and function of the enterprise 
in which the investment is made. 

ad. Organization of the unemployed so that these 
voiceless people may once more be given a voice in their 
own economic destinies, and strengthening of the 
campaigns to organize white-collar and professional 


workers. 
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9. The use of the licensing power of government to regulate 
the speed and direction of cybernation to minimize hardship; 
and the use of minimum wage power as well as taxing powers to 


provide the incentives for moving as rapidly as possible toward 


the goals indicated by this paper. 


These suggestions are in no way intended to be complete 
or definitively formulated. They contemplate expenditures of 
several billions more each year than are now being spent for 
socially rewarding enterprises, and a larger role for the govern- 
‘ment in the economy than it has now or has been given except in 
times of crisis. In our opinion, this is a time of crisis, the 
crisis of a triple revolution. Public philosophy for the transi- 
tion must rest on the conviction that our economic, social and 
political institutions exist for the use of man and that man 
does not exist to maintain a particular economic system. This 
philosophy centers on an understanding that governments are 
instituted among men for the purpose of making possible life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness and that government 


Should be a creative and positive instrument toward these ends. 


CHANGE MUST BE MANAGED 


The historic discovery of the post-World War II years is 


that the economic destiny of the nation can be managed. Since 
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the debate over the Employment Act of 1946 it has been 
increasingly understood that the Federal Government bears pri- 
mary responsibility for the economic and social well-being of 

the country. The essence of management is planning. The 
democratic requirement is planning by public bodies for the 
general welfare. Planning by private bodies such as corporations 
for their own welfare does not automatically result in additions 
to the general welfare, as the impact of cybernation on jobs has 
already made clear. 

The hardships imposed by sudden changes in technology have 
been acknowledged by Congress in proposals for dealing with the 
long- and short-run "dislocations", in legislation for depressed 
and "impacted" areas, retraining of workers replaced by machines, 
and the like. The measures so far proposed have not been "transi- 
tional" in conception. Perhaps for this reason they have had 
little effect on the situations they were designed to alleviate. 
But the primary weakness of this legislation is not ineffective- 
ness but incoherence. Inno way can these disconnected measures 
be seen as a plan for remedying deep ailments but only, so to 
speak, as the superficial treatment of surface wounds. 

Planning agencies should constitute the network through 
which pass the stated needs of the people at every level of 
society, gradually building into a national inventory of human 
requirements, arrived at by democratic debate of elected 


representatives. 
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The primary tasks of the appropriate planning institutions 
Should be: 

-- to collect the data necessary to appraise the 
effects, social and economic, of cybernation at 
different rates of innovation; 

-- to recommend ways, by public and private 
initiative, of encouraging and stimulating cyberna- 
tion; 

-- to sos toward optimal allocations of human 
and natural resources in meeting the requirements of 
society; 

-- to develop ways to smooth the transition from 
a society in which the norm is full employment within 
an economic system based on scarcity, to one in which 
the norm will be either non-employment, in the tradi- 
tional sense of productive work, or employment on the 
great variety of socially valuable but "non-productive" 
tasks made possible by an economy of abundance; to 
bring about the conditions in which men and women no 
longer needed to produce goods and services may find 
their way to a variety of self-fulfilling and. socially 
useful occupations. 

-- to work out alternatives to defense and related 

spending that will commend themselves to citizens, 


entrepreneurs and workers as a more reasonable use 


of common resources, 
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-- to integrate domestic and international planning. 
The technologicai revolution has related virtually every 
major domestic problem to a worid problem. The vast 
inequities between the industrialized and the under- 
developed countries cannot long be sustained. 
The aim throughout will be the conscious and rational direction 
of economic life by planning institutions under democratic control. 
In this changed framework the new planning institutions will 
operate at every level of government -- local, regional and 
federal -- and will be organized to elicit democratic parti- 
Cipation in all.their proceedings. ‘These bodies will be the 
means for giving direction and content to the growing demand for 
improvement in all departments of public life. The planning 
institutions will show the way to turn the growing protest against 
ugly cities, polluted air and water, an inadequate educational 
system, disappearing recreational and material resources, low 


leveis of medical care, and the haphazard economic development 
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into an integr effort to raise the level of general welfare. 

We are encouraged by the record of the planning institutions 
both of the Common Market and of several European nations and 
believe that this country can benefit from studying their weak- 
nesses and strengths. 


A principal result of planning wiil be to step up investment 


in the public sector. Greater investment in this area is 
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advocated because it is overdue, because the needs in this sector 
comprise a substantial part of the content of the general welfare, 
and because they can be readily afforded by an abundant society. 
Given the knowledge that we are now in a period of transition 

it would be deceptive, in our opinion, to present such activities 
a likely to produce full employment. The efficiencies of 
cybernation should be as much sought in the public as in the 
private sector, and a chief focus of planning would be one means 
of bringing this about. <A central assumption of planning 
institutions would be the central assumption of this statement, 
that the nation is moving into a society in which production 


of goods and services is not the only or perhaps the chief means 


of distributing income. 


THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF CHANGE 


The revolution in weaponry gives some dim promise that man- 
kind may finally eliminate institutionalized force as the method 
of settling international conflict and find for it political and 
moral equivalents leading to a better world. The Negro revolution 
Signals the ultimate admission of this group to the American 
community on equal social, political and economic terms. The 
cybernation revolution proffers an existence qualitatively 


richer in democratic as well as material values. A social order 


in which men make the decisions that shape their lives becomes 
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more possible now than ever before; the unshackling of men from 
the bonds of unfulfilling labor frees them to become citizens, 
to make themselves and to make their own history. 

But these enhanced promises by no means constitute a 
guarantee, Illuminating and making more possible the "democratic 
vistas" is one thing; reaching them is quite another, for a. 
vision of democratic life is made real not by technological change 
but by men consciously moving toward that ideal and creating 
institutions that will realize and nourish the vision in living 
form. | 

Democracy, as we use the term, means a community of men and 
women who are able to understand, express and determine their 
lives as dignified human beings. Democracy can only be rooted 
in a political and economic order in which wealth is distributed 
by and for people, and used for the widest social benefit. With 
the emergence of the era of abundance we have the economic base 
for a true democracy of participation, in which men no longer need 
to feel themselves prisoners of social forces and decisions 


beyond their control or comprehension. 
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"Treaty is only a small initial step forward...." 


’ GHANA SUPPORTS TEST BAN TREATY - 
BUT URGES NUCIEAR ARMS DESTRUCTION 


The Government of Ghana, in announcing its support 
of the Nuclear Test Treaty signed by U. S., Russia and the 
U. K., emphasized, however, that the Treaty did not "fulfil 
the expectation of mankind for the abolition of nuclear 
warfare," 


In its official statement on the Treaty, the Government 
said 3 


"The Government of Ghana considers that this Treaty is 
only a small initial step forward. It does not fulfil the 
expectation of mankind for the abolition of nuclear warfare. 
The Government of Ghana has, nevertheless, decided to be a 
party to the Treaty because it believes that even such a 
little step as this has a definite value in itself, in that, 
it could lead to negotiations for the destruction of all 
existing nuclear weapons and for the renunciation of nuclear 
warfare itself altogether. 


"It would be a tragedy if the hopes raised by this 
beginning were destroyed by evasions of the Treaty or by the 
intensification in other ways and by other means of nuclear 
rearmament. 


"The world must from this stage proceed as quickly as 
possible to agreement on the total banning of all nuclear 
armaments and the achievement of general and complete 
disarmament." 


The Government's statement continued: 


"World peace, however, cannot be secured merely by the 
abolition of nuclear warfare. Its attainment is bound up with 
solving the basic causes of conflict in the world today. For 
this reason, nuclear disarmament and world peace must depend 
upon the total liquidation of imperialism and colonialism in 
all its forms and manifestations in all parts of the world. 


"The Government of Ghana expresses the hope that this 
Treaty will contribute towards a new era in the world in which 
plenty takes the place of poverty, national self-determination 
the place of subjection and oppression, and co-existence and 
harmony in place of racial intolerance and hatred." 
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GHANA'S STAND AT DAKAR CONFERENCE 
UNDERLINED BY FORBEIGN MINISTER 


Ghana's delegation to the Dakar Foreign Ministers' 
Conference of Organisation of African Unity led by Foreign 
Minister Mr. Kojo Botsio, returned to Accra on August ll. 
The delegation included Mr. Kwesi Armah, Mr. K. Budu-acquah 
and Mr, Salifu Yakubu, Ghana Resident Ministers in Guinea 
and Mali respectively, Mr, John K. Tettegah, and Nana Kobina 
Nketsia the fourth Director of the Institute of art and 
Culture. 


In an Airport statement on his arrival home, Mr. 
Botsio said that Ghana's stand throughout the Conference was 
based on the strong conviction that only a very firm political 
foundation could sunport Africa's organic and dynamic unity. 
"The Conference of the Council of Foreign Ministers, from 
which we have just returned," he said, "marks an important 
step forward towards the realisation of the noble objectives 
contained in the Addis Ababa Charter. Much that was achieved 
was in clear response to the aspirations of the African masses 
for that real unity which transcends ethnic and national | 
differences, The recommendation for all regional groupings 

to be effectively solved in the interest of African Unity 

and solidarity is a case in point." 


"Ghana's stand throughout the Conference", the Minister 
continued, "was based on the strong conviction that only a very 
firm political foundation can support our organic and dynamic 
unity. That was why we insisted on the establishment of sound 
criterial as the only means of maintaining standards, and this 
principle was applied to all general discussions on matters of 
substance. Again and again, as true Nkrumaists and inspired 
by our Leader's strong faith in real African Unity as 
enshrined in ‘Africa Must Unite', we strongly advocated that 
the time had come for the creation of the machinery which will 
provide central political direction and co-ordination in the 
political and diplomatic fields, and provide the necessary 
stability and continuity, which our developing Continent so 
vitally need." 


In concluding his statement, Mr. Botsio said, "We left 
the Conference fully convinced that zc Us imperative as 
dedicated Africans we do all that we must so that, in our 
generation, a free and united “Africa can take its rightful 
place in the Council of the world, and contribute to world 
peace, progress and prosperity.” 


Zecee/ 


8/8/63 


ALGERIAN LEADER VISITS GHANA 


, A recent distinguished visitor to Ghana was Algeria! S 
Premier Ben Bella. The Algerian leader's six-day visit was 
a private one, and part of his tour of a number of African 


nations. 


During his tour of Ghana, Premier Ben Bella visited the 
headquarters of the C.P.P., Tema Harbour and township, and the 
Young Pioneer Movement, end had private discussions with 
President Nkrumah. 


On his arrival at Accra Airport, the Premier was 
accorded an impressive reception. 


PREMIER BEN BELLA RECOMMENDS - 


ALL AFRICAN HEADS OF STATE 9/8/63 
SHOULD ATTEND U.N. GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


Algeria's. Premier, Ben Bella has suggested that all 
African Heads of State should attend the next session of the 
United Nations General Assembly which meets next month, 


The Premier's suggestion came during a Press Conference 
before ending his private visit to Ghana. He said that the 
presence of all African Heads of State would enable them to 
demonstrate the striking aims of the Organisation of African 
Unity, which included the liberation of colonial territories 
on the African Continent. The Premier added that their 
presence would also encourage negroes in the U. S. to continue 
their fight against racial injustice. 


Premier Ben Bella described the Osagyefo as"a great 
friend." 


Commenting on the Dakar Conference, he said it was the 
wish of his Government that Ministers of the various African 
nations should tackle "real and true problems facing African 
Unity, technical, financial and other forms of aid to Angola, 
and other African countries still fighting for independence. 


He said that the appointmentsof a Secretary General - 
and a Permanent Secretariat for the Organisation of aAfrican 
Unity were secondary and that the most urgent matter was how 
much a Member State was prepared to contribute towards the 
budget of the Organisation and the setting up of training 
centres to train and organise freedom fighters. 


4 ied 
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AUDIO-VISUAL CENTRE OPENED 8/8/63 
IN ACCRA bs. 


a 
— 


The new Ghana Audio-Visual Centre was officially Opened 
in Aecra by the Minister of Information ana Broadcasting, 
Mr. L. R. Abavana. piss 


The Minister also opened at the Same time, a two-week 
course in audio-visual aid for secondary school teachers 
throughout the country, 


| Lhe Audio-Visual Centre is a branch of the Ghana 
Information Services, and since its establishment last year, 


training research, The Ghaha Audio-Visual Centre has been 
organized by Mr, Frank Johnson, Audio-Visual Specialist from 4 
UNESCO. | | , 


APPOINTMENTS TO AID MusIc 
TRAINING & 


a 


division of the Institute of African Studies of Ghana | 
University, In ‘announcing the appointments the Institute said | 
they were made under a Ghana-Hungarian Cultural Agreement 
Programme. The Israeli teacher, who will remain for eighteen 
months, will conduct and assist in the training of a new 
Ghana Orchestra. The Institute has a Music and Drama School 


MR. K. A. BROBEY JOINS N. Y. 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


: A recent addition to the Ghana Information Services in 
New York is Mr. K. A. Brobey, in the Capacity of Information 


Officer, 


tell 


*. ve ie Officer, who JOined the Ghana Information Services 
in 1950, was formerly Regional Information Officer for Ashanti, 


5. 


AKO ADJEI AND FOUR OTHERS FACE 
COURT ON TREASON CHARGES 


The former Foreign Minister, Ako Adjei, Tawiah 
Adamafio and Koffie Crabbe, and Member of Parliament Robert 
Otchere , appeared before the special Criminal Division of 
Ghana's High Court on Friday, August 9. 


Along with another defendant, they are facing charges 
of conspiracy to commit treason. 


The Attorney General announced that the hearing of the 
fraud charge against Ako Adjei would be postponed pending the 
treason trial. 


Ako Adjei, Crabbe and Adamafio were detained in August 
1962. Otchere is serving a three year prison sentence for 
attempted suicide. The fifth defendant, Yaw Manu, is in 
police custody. 


Appearing for the accused were Dr. Danquah for Yaw . 
Manu, Koi Larbi and Harold Darko for Adamafio and Ako Adjei, 
and Da Rocha and E, N. Moore for Crabbe. Otchere was not 
represented. 


The trial- was adjourned to August 19, 1963. 


"Athletic talent in Ghana considerable....” 8/75/63 


AMERICAN ENDS COACHING 
ASSIGNMENT IN GHANA 


Afro-American Eugene Thomas, secomed from U. S. 
Government to Ghana for two years as Athletic Coach, has 
ended his assignment. He was the second Coach to come to 
Ghana under the specialist programme of the U. 5. Department 
of State. Before his departure, Mr. Thomas expressed his 
gratitude to Central Organisation of Sports for giving him 
the necessary cooperation during his assignment. Commenting 
on the performance of athletes, he said athletic talent in 
Ghana was considerable. 
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Le 
Aug. 29, 1963. 
Document issued as Security Council prepares 
to discuss d@mande of African States 


GHANA ISSUES LONG DOCUMENT ON 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


A Document of 50,000 words:has been ivcidastl by the 
Government of Ghana on the issue of Southern Rhodesia. This question 
- is likely to come before the Security Council next week (but not 

before Thursday 5th September. : ae 


The Security Council discussion has arisen out of a unani- 
mous decision by the thirty-two Independent African States:*to raise 
this matter as a question of urgency and follows upon a decision 
at Addis Ababa in May 1963 by African States. 


The question has formally been branght before the Security 
Council under Rule @ of its Rules of Procedure (which enables any 
member of the Council to request a meeting), by Ghana and Morocco 
who are’ the two African members of the Security Council. It is 
however, backed by all Independent African States and the method of 
presenting the case is being coordinated by a committee of African 
States under the Chairman of the African group. 


The main issue to be raised at the secur’ nae is the — 
proposed immediate transfer to Southern Rhodesia, by Britain, of 
forty-four powers of Government including External Affairs and 
Defence. Since the British Government claims to have no control over 
the territory of Southern Rhodesia, the transfer to this Government of, 
among other authorities, the control of an all-white army and one 
of the most powerful air forces in Africa, is regarded by African 
States as a dangerous threat to the peace and ae of the African 
Continent. 


Further, the fact that no major power of Government can be 
exercised by the Southern Rhodesian settler regime until the British 
Government transfers that power by law, provides an opportunity for 
Britain to. terminate in this Colony apartheid and white minority rule 
which many observers consider more extreme even thag that of South 


Africa. . | 


A section of the Document is devoted to the Memorandum already 
submitted to the Security Council (and which has been previously 
published.) The remainder of the Document consists of material, 
hitherto. ‘unpublished,..in the detailed notes on each paragraph of the 
Memorandum and of seven Appendices which deal in detail with matters 
treated generally in the Document. There is also a general Introduc- 
tion which sets out briefly facts and ep etice in regard we Southern 


_ Rhodesia. 


Matters which may, among or. be of aval Lithia 
include the--followkng:.. | 


Page 52. This summarises conditions in Southern Rhodesia 
and includes a statement by the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
which says that "such a state of affairs cries to heaven 


for vengeance." 


2. 


age 10. Contains a quotation from Mr. John Gunther's ~— 
"inside Africa" in which he describes racial discrimination 
in Rhodesia as "among the most barbarous, shameful and 
' . disgusting in the whole world." Details of this discrimination 
ere given on Page 59 and also on Pages 61 to 63. : 


rage 28. Contains a description of Southern Rhodesian 

'democracy" by Lord Balniel, a British Conservative Member 

of Parliament. Appendix VII (pages 79-8) explains how — 
Southern Rhodesian elections are manipulated so that the 
Government is controlled by a white minority of less than 
6% of the. pppat ston (see also page 10). 


: Pages 2h; to 25. Point out that the official British argument 
that Britain had no authority over Southern Rhodesia has been 
repudiated by leading British Constitutional, Lawyers and that, 
in fact, the British Government has ample powers to save the 

- gituation in Southern Rhedesia if Britain is prepared to do 
SO. | 


Page 58, wtlne from, official sources the comparative wages of. 
uropeans and Africans. aos 


Page 6). Deals with serious repercussions on the Rhodesian 

oe if the British Government transfers. racially 
constituted military forces to a white minority. Government 
(for this see also bottom of Page 26.) 


Page 42. Sets out in full the Resolution of 20 June 1963 of. 
the Committee of 2), of the United Nations which declares that 
the situation in Southern Rhodesia Constitutes "a threat to 
international peace and security" and calls the attention 

of the Security Council "to the deterioration of the explo- 
sive situation which prevails in the en 
territory of sola tammeisc| postemuadan tat | 


GHANA'S FOREIGN MINISTER INVITED TO NIGERTA ‘Sept. 3,1963 


Mr. Kojo Botsio, Ghana's Minister of Foreign Affairs, has. 
accepted an invitation from the Hon. Jaja Wachuku, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relations of Nigeria, to visit Nigeria. The 
dates set for Mr. Botsiots visit are September 9 to 10, 1963. 


Diplomatic relations on Steady Devel have been re-established 


- ‘between the governments of Ghana and Belgium. | 


Diplomatic relations hetween the two countries were broken 
off during the height of the Conga crisis. ~ 
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PRESIDENT NKRUMAH'S 
TRIBUTE 3. 


DR. DUBOIS' LAST M=SSAGE TO 
THE WORLD _ a eee 


a + orn: -- nines 


. The noted Afre-American author historia, Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, left a last message to: the world before: he died on 
Tuesday, August 27, in Accra at the age of 96. The message 
was read at the late historian's state funeral, at the =: 
precincts of the Castle - Ghana! s seat of Government. 


- In attendance were members of the diplomatic corps, 
cabinet ministers and representatives of organisations. ~ 


~The message which was written by Dr. DuBois on 
June 26, 1957, stated: - | 


: "It is much more difficult: in thiboke<: that actually 
to say the last goodbye to one's loved: ones and’ to all the 
familiar things’ of this life. I am going to take a long” 
deep and endless sleep: This is not'a punishment, but a 
privilege to which I have looked forward for years. 


I have Loved my work; I have loved people and my 
play, but always I have been "uplifted by the thought that what 
I have done well will live: long and justify my life. That what 
I have done ill or never finished can now be handed on’to | 
others for endless days to be finished perhaps better than I . 
could have done. And that peace will be my applause. Be 


One thing alone I charge you as you. Live and » believe 
in life. Always, human beings will live and progress to 
greater, broader and-fuller life. The only: possible death 
is to lose belief in this truth simply because the great end 
comes slowly because time is long." 


In tribute to Dr. DuBois, on radio last night 
(Thursday, August 29), President Nkrumah said: 


"We mourn the death of Dr. William Edward Burghardt 
DuBois, a great son of Africa. Dr. DuBois in a long life 
span of 96 years achieved distinction as a poet, historian 
and sociologist. He was an undaunted fighter for the 
emancipation and oppressed people and pursued this objective 
throughout this life. 


The files of literature and science were enriched by 
his profound and searching scholarship a brilliant literary 
talent and a keen penetrating mind, 


The essential quality of Dr. DuBois’ life and 
achievement can be summed up in a single phrase - intellectual 


Svcd 


~ honesty and integrity." ~ 


President Nkrumah traced his long friendship with Dr. 
PuBois',- and- his great. fight against. colonialism up to the 
time he was. offered a job in Ghana, as Director of s 
"Encyclopedia africana +5 In dies in Seton as tribute, Dr « Nkrumah 


said: 


MWe rtd hs mekeh.. ‘May he “pte in our memory ast 
only as.a distinguished scholar ,: but asva erent eee iean 
patriot. Dr. .DuBois is a phenomenon. " gis | 


The historian, described as. "father- of Pan-Africanism," 
died at the age of 96. Dr. DuBois was born on’ February 3, 
1868, in the State of Massachussets and was educated at public 
schools of Great. Barrington, | and later at Fisk, Harvard and 
Berlin: Universities. He also received honorary degrees .- 
from many distinguished European: Universities, including 
Prague and Moscow, and also Sram the University of Ghana +" 


During his teaching career, the historian was 
professor of Greek and Latin at Wilberforce University, a -° 
-. professor at Atlanta University,.and Pennsylvania. He also 

served at: the same University. as. Professor of. Economics’ and 
| History. He was awarded the. Lenin Peace Prize in evens : 


‘Drs: DuBois. was also.one of the founders of the. 
National Association for the Advancement of Coloured People 
-.and author .of:eleven volumes in the field of history. He 
was also. best known among : Africans as the founder of Pan-' 
Africanism. At the time of his death, Dr. DuBois was 
director of the “Encyclopedia Africana", and a resident of 
Ghana after having become a naturalized Ghanaian citizen. 


15/8/63 


"A Royal Vigsiter,....." 


QUEHN URGES WOMEN TO JOIN 
FIGHT FOR AFRICAN UNITY 


Queen Theresa Kanyonga of Burundi who arrived in 
Ghana on August 14, on a four day private visit, called 
on women of Africa to “come together and fight side by 
-_gide with our men for the complete unity of. sri and for 


prosperity of her people", 


Speaking at a luncheon in her honour given by the 

- National Council of Ghana Womer at Accra's Ambassador Hotel, 
she said that in her opinion "African Unity was now a reality," 
and paid warm tribute to Osagyefo for his “noble efforts 
towards its achievements". She described Osagyefo as a 

great son of Africa and said she hac heard a lot about 

"Ghana and her wonderful people and I am happy to be here to 
see things for myself. I am glad to be with you here, 
especially the women of:.Ghana", 


Among the places Queen Theresa visited during her 
stay were, Party Headquarters. women institutions, hospitals,and 
the University of Ghana. She was also entertained with 


cultural displays. 


"I forsee no danger of. Ghana 


* necomi ng a Soviet BESeEE ELS ses 2" 


NAAC P OFFICER REPLIES TO 
SENATOR DOND_ON GHANA _—_ 


The New England Regional Conference NAACP, through its 
'. president, Mr. Frank T. Waiker, rade public a letter he had 
written to Sen. Thomas J. Dodd taking exception to the 

i chalaata lane s position on Ghana- 


Mr. Walker pointed out = 2 the Senator, that Ghana and 
the United States were working together on the Volta River 
development, the most important project ever undertaken 
in the country. He added that Ghana basically maintained a 
capitalistic. economy with private property safeguarded and 
communization out, 


, FOR THESE REASONS, Mr. Walker stated, "Ghana cannot 
be the first Soviet Satellite in Africa", as had been charged 


by Dodd. 


Mr. Walker's letter continued: "I think this small 
underdeveloved country should maintain our respect if 
the United States can keep Ghana on the upward-economic 
path, I forsee no danger of Ghana becoming a Soviet 
satellite. But the job for our State Department becomes 
twice as hard when influential . officials like yourself 
label a small country a satellite before it has a chance 
to settle into an orbit of its own." | 
(From "The Carolinian" Raleigh, North Carolina, August 17, 1963) 


15/8/63 


"Training Program underway......" 


TV FOR GHANA - 
DATE DRAWS NEAR 


The Government is to take delivery of 500 television 
sets early next year to form the nucleus of Ghana's televi- 
sion service. 


The sets, according to a representative of Marconi'ts 
Wireless Telegraph Company in Accra, are part of a £3 million 
contract signed between the company and the Government this 
year. 


| Under the contract, he said, the company would also 
build three television transmitting stations in Accra, 
Kumasi and Sekondi-Takoradi; a large transmitting station, at 
Ejura, for extending both the external and internal sound 
broadcasting services and a complete microwave link to carry 
81x’ music channels between Accra and Ejura. Work in the 
meantime has already started on the T.V. studios, 


The spokesman further disclosed that six Ghanaians 
would soon leave for Britain to do courses in the techniques 
of television operation in the Chemsford factory of Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company Limited. Their courses will be 
sponsored by the company. 


| At present 12 Ghanaian program personnel and 12 
engineers are being trained in Canada to man the television 
and broadcasting services, 


. ,in Ghana... .This would make possible the putting into operation 
. of bigger aircrafts on. internal flights when the services 


.<specifie.date for servicing the hew international routes 
byt by Ghana Airways would be announced. 


“130 Mire Imoru Egala, Minister oF Industries, in ‘Accra. 


7e 


GHANA JETS TO SERVICE 
_NEW ROUTES _ 


-- - 


The Ghana Airways will soon extend its cana to 
cover routes: linking Ghana with East Africa, the Far East, 
South America and: the United States.. as 


| This. was. announced recently ‘by a spokesman for the 
Airways, and he ‘also added that the corporation was supporting 
a plan to improve and expand existing facilities at airports 


of the present Yakotas. are discontinued, The. spokéSman also 
disclosed that the first of the three new VC-10 Jet Aircrafts 
ordered by the airline to augment the external services would 
be received sometime next August, At that time also, the 


TO REPRESENE. PRESIDENT AT 
WASHINGTON CELEBRATIONS 


The secretary of Ghana Academy of Sciences, 
Yr. J. Yanney-Wilson will represent President Nkrumah at 
the centenary celebrations of the American National Académy 
of Sciences in Washington beginning in October this year, 


Dr. Nkrumah will be unable to attend the meeting 
because of heavy state duties at that time. 


19/8/63 


PERFUME FACTORY OPENED IN GHANA 


4 t ‘ 


A B75, 000 Serfunary factory of the United Perfumary 
Company (Ghana) Limited has been officially opened | by 


The company, a private ofitb¥erise: ‘began operation 
about a year and a half ago. 


Mr. Egala said from a humble beginning, the management 
had carried out an expansion program worthy of emulation by 
other organizations, Mr, Egala, added the establishment of 
the factory bore witness to the fact that private investments 
in. Ghana were fully. recognized and encouraged. | 


epees 3" 
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"Their theme - Unity and World Peace..." 


“MR. MONGI. SLIM CONFERS WITH 
__PRESIDENT NKRUMAH 


to : His Beebk lever: Mr. Mongi- slim, Minister of. emebeten 
~oemeteire of Tuniaie visited. Ghana from August 21 - 23. 


Sree He ealled on Osagyefo Nr, Kwame Nkrumah, and had | 
.., conversations - with him covering a wide rahge of’ subjects, 
'. dneluding discussions on the Portuguese. territories. in 


Africa, and. apartheid! in| South Africa. 


Ae also had discussions on many jubjects. with ° 
Mr’. Kojo Botsio, Minister. of Foreign Affairs, affecting 
especially, the relations: ‘between Tunisia . and Ghana, ‘African 


‘: problems, and matters coming up at the next session of the 


“United Nations General Assembly. The two ministers reached 
agreement on various subjects and renewed their determination 
to continue to work closely together for: stronger and friend- 
lier relations between, Ghana and Tunisia, and to promote the 
cause of African unity. and world PEARE >... 


2478/63 - 


ns PLANES NOT, NEEDED. Ate 
“ s:4 RETURNED: TO:RUSSIA 8 os 


: The Soviet Union:‘has' agreed to take. back from Ghana 
four of the eight Ilyushin-18 planes ‘the Ghana Government 
had purchased on credit for an estimated $1,876,000 each. 


In ‘making the- announcement, ‘Ghana ' s Minister of 
Commu ications, Mr. E. K. Bensah said that the planes 
whict were bought ona Soviet: credit granted in 1960, were 
orignially ordered for the Ghana air, force. He ‘explained, 
that they had become surplus, and were ‘neither’ heeded sad 
the covemmeng ets Toned, Ghana Airways, See ee : 


GHANA. UNIVERSITY TO PARTICIPATE 
_IN_ STUDENT PROGRM ) 


——a 


| ) The unizereity. of Ghana will. partied pate”: in a student 

- exchange program with: several other African: ‘universities, 
‘.ineluding those of Senegal, Ble ivory Coast, ee and 

* Tunisia, , : . : 
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‘The programs were announced by Yr. Conor Cruise 
O'Brien Vice-Chancellor of the University of Ghana, and ~ 
former U.N. diplomat and author of "To Katanga and Back", 


PAPER CALLS FOR AFRICAN 
BOYCOTT OF OLYMPIC 


The GHANAIAN TIMES newspaper has called for an 
African boycott of the forthcoming Olympic games. 


In urging such an action, the TIMES editorially 
accused the International Olympic Committee (IOC) of 
acting in a “high-handed and irrational manner" on banning 
Kenya from the Olympic organisation. 


The IOC had decided recently to transfer its next 
congress from Nairobi to West Germany because of Kenya's 
intention to refuse entry visas to South African and 
Portuguese representatives, 
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Sudanese Judge 
Attends Rally 
On Civil Rights 


A supreme court judge 
from the Sudan in Africa 
sat in on the civil rights | 
rally at the YWCA for a 
brief period Saturday but. 
did not take part in the 
meeting. — | 

Judge Mohammed Mu- | 
daui of Khartoun, who is on 
a two-week tour of the coun- « 
try under the auspices of » 
the State Department. ar- 
rived unannounced and sat 
at the rear of Howard Hall 
while Mayor E. Dent Lackey 
spoke. : 

The judge left after about 
a half hour. He declined to 
talk to the press as he made 
his way out. | 
An aide said the judge 
had been invited to attend © 
the meeting after arriving 
here on a sightseeing tour 
Saturday morning. 

The judge was guest at a 
dinner at the home of Paul 
H. Reid Jr., 1105 Maple Ave. 
Mr. Reid, a local lawyer, 1s 
chairman of the Niagara 
Falls Citizens Committee on 
Human Relations. 
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It_ls Only Such Population 


| phia 529;240, Detroit 482,223, 


'more -of°-their populations. 


-Seattle women outnumbered 


Ratio for Top U.S. Cities— 
New York Total Highest 


WASHIN GTON, March 14| 


(AP)—This is the only major; 


American city in which Negroes 
form a majority of the popula- 


tion, the Census Bureau said’ to-/ 


day. 


Preliminary analysis of the} 
~ 1960 census shows that 411,737, 


or 53.9 per cent, of Washing- 
ton’s 763,956 residents are Ne- 
groes, it reported. . 

New York City has the larg- 
st number of Negroes, 1,087- 
#31, or 14 per cent of the popu- 
lation of 7;781,984. Ranked 
after New York were Chicago, 
with 812,637 Negroes, Philadel- 


Los Angeles 334,916 and Balti- 
more 326,589. Washington had 
fifth place in this list. 

Among the twenty-five larg- 
est cities in the country four in 
addition to Washington had Ne- 
groes constituting one-third or 


These were Atlanta, 38.3 per 
cent; New Orleans, 37.2 pe 
cent: ‘Memphis, 37 per cent, and 
Baltimore, 34.8 per cent. 
Except in» San Diego and 


men in the Negro population of 
the twenty-five largest cities. 


Figures for 25 Cities 


- The statistics for the nation’s 
twenty-five largest cities, in- 
cluding Negro populations and 
ratios, were as follows: 


Tote sito, 
City. Population. Negroes. la 
New York ..7,781,984 1,087,931 . 14.0 


6 Missing in Hotel Fire 
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ward Island, March 14 (AP)— 
Six persons were Se 
feared dead in a fire 


the 75-year-old, wooden Clifton 


Hotel before dawn today. Fif- 
; were taken to hos- 
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ae ( ( Adopted e+ the 1961 annual convention: Of the Young People's Socialist 
“ Z ae 2 Be eoprearens Mien August 30 P 190K) 


bP 


The: cain People's Socialist League reaffirms the view, ‘which has been’ the diate: of its 
policy in recent years, that Civil Rights remains the foremost domestic issue of our 


time. If anything fresh and promising has appeared. on the American scene sinde the mid-~ 
“Fifties , it has not been our ventures into space, or the fashionable debates on "national 
-purpose," or the still largely wicharted course. of the "new frontier." It has-been rather 


the ‘pressing: upsurge of American Negroes demanding rights that are Constitutionally theirs 
and that are being scugnt with increasing vwiger by hundreds of millions on other ct nti- 


_Ments. We reject ‘categorically the notion that these rights can be in any way compromised © 
‘inthe name of progress on othe: frenits. | Ultimately, | ‘in measuring any society, all | 


euestions are peripheral te this: to what‘ extent is the. democratic ideal operative? What- 
ever-else.our government has said er-done, its failure to ront cut the barbaric practice 


Af racial segregatian and exploitation that prevails with legal sanction in. ‘large-areas 


of..onr country makes a mockery-of our: declarations. for. freedom abroad. It is no mystery 
that American prestige should be declining pr ecisely. in those. quarters where: democratic 


revolutionary movements are growing, so long as it is evident that those who are truly 


fighting for democracy are less numernus in the halls of our Congress than. in the. _ 
of the South. a 


As- an organization of students: and ‘young ‘people, . we are “especially proud of the léad that — 
Southern students have taken in the.struggle.. Placing their bodies where others have 


long directed only pronouncements, Negro-students and their white supporters have 're- 


juvenated the entire civil. rights "movement and stimulated assaults on new racial barriers. 
The sit-in movement quietly begun ‘in Greensboro on February lst, 1960, has been prodi- 
gicusly successful, integrating hundreds of lunch~counters in more than 60 citiés. Those 
who have deprecated the nonviolent direct action method can boast PF no comparable achieve-- 
ment. ~- os) be ogg Pee: ‘ 

The YPSL is also asad of the role that its members ‘have played in developing sien’ for 
the Southern movement.in various parts of the. country and. in initiating direct action 
assaults against Jim Crow in nean-Southern cities. ‘Our —* Nach suffered violence 


*- Tom Kahn and — Rachelle Horowitz are members “oe the National Eenattite Committee of the 
Young People's Socialist League. Mr. Kahn is the major author of the "Unfinished 
Revolution," one. of the major: civil rights phamplets ‘to appear in recent years. Both 
he and Rachelle Horowitz have been associated with civil rights leaders, such as A. 
Philip rg _— to organize the Youth Marches = for . senqois in 
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at the hands of racists and they have been imprisoned. They have satein, knelt-in, and 
waded in. In cities from coast to coast they have organized picket lines and protest 


meetings. 


Moreover, we did not count ourselves among those who saw the sit-ins as an emphemeral 
phenomenon, but. understood their deep roots in the discontent of the Negro, especially 
apparent in those for whom the caste system has become more then intolerable - the 
students. Aspiring in the main to the essentially middle-class goals of most Americans 
and feeling at least as qualified, by virtue of education, as the average white person, 
the Negro student has been especially frustrated by the Jim Crow barriers. In protest 

he has turned to a technique of which we took note in our Civil Rights Resolution of 1959; 
direct mass action executed outside of the framework of the two political parties. 


That the initial impact of the sit-ins would diminish was predictable. Evidence suggests 
that powerful elements among the American press have conspired to black out dramatic 
developments in the sit-in movement. The fact is that the movement has entered a new 
phase. It has expanded during the past year, moving from lunch-counters to theatres, to 
libraries, to beaches, to churches, to amusement parks, and to companies that discriminate 
against Negroes in their hiring policies. It has spread northward to Chicago and New 
York City, where members of the YPSL helped to organize a sit-in at the offices of 
Paramount Theatres president, Leonard Goldenson, which aided in the integration of 
Paramount's theatre in Austin, Texas. Most important of all, the sit-ins have moved into 
the Deep South, where, finally, the structure of segregation must be Peperoyed if real 
“progress toward integration is to be made elsewhere. 


In addition, the sit-in movement eo profoundly affected student activity in areas other 
that Civil Rights. There is no question but that the students demonstrating against the 
‘House Un-American Activities Committee in San Francisco were extending the tactics 
elaborated by Southern Negroes. It is to the Southern Negro students. that we must credit 
the greater part of the resurgence in social consciousness and activity that has been 
witnessed on campuses throughout the country. Like the students of Japan, Poland, Turkey, 
Hungary. and South ROESEs the ‘Negro students have taken the lead in the struggle for 


democracy. 


Out of the action-oriented climate generated by the spontaneous sit-ins have sprung the 
Freedom Rides, initiated by the Congress of Racial Equality, and joined by the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, the Southern Christian Leadership Conference and the 
Nashvilie Christian Leadership Conference. We congratulate CORE and the other groups who 
organized the Freedom Rides, and we salute the heroic Freedom Riders themselves. In 
abiding by the Supreme Court's 196 ban on segregation in interstate travel, they have 
subjected themselves to unbelievable violence bordering on mass murder. They have 
stripped the South of its mask of peaceful gentility and exposed for-.all to see the naked 
brutality that flourishes in. the midst of segregation. Anniston, Birmingham, Jackson - - 
these have joined Little Rock and Rock Hill as symbols from which the great masses of 
mankind in our time are recoiling. Particularly horrifying was the role of the local 
police, who in refusing protection to the Freedom Riders, deliberately provoked rabid mobs 
to inflict the violence that normally the Southern police themselves inflict. No more 
can it be convincingly argued -- it never could be -- that the Dixie state apparatus 
functions as a moderator among contending forces, seeking only to preserve law and order. 
No longer can we refuse to recognize the necessity for the dismantlement and political 
reconstruction of the Southern state — the - _- franchisement of the southern 


Negro. | 
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“We do not take seriously the attacks on the Freedom. Riders as "outsiders." On purely 
- technical grounds, the Freedom Riders were not seeking the integration of "local" insti- 
tutions, but of facilities sustained by interstate travelers. They were not, therefore, 
"interferring," But even if this. were not the case, we are committed to the defense of 
. democracy wherever it is challenged. Those who would condemn rightly, the suppression 
democratic liberties behind the Iron Curtain cannot consistently condone the right of 
the segregetionists to maintain their quaint local customs here. We shall rise or fall 
ac a nation, not as senarate states and cities. Moreover,- segregated schools and other 
institutions in the South sre recipients of federal aid, paid for by nationally levied 
waxes; Southern industry and commerce is bound up with the national economy generally, 
to which all citizens contribute; the influence of Southern politicians in the halls of 
Congress and other agencies of government, effects us all. Southern segregationists 
officials can no more assert their independence of the Constitution and the Supreme Court 
than they can reverse the outcome of the Civil War. In these years of the Civil War 
Centennial they are attempting to do both. This has been possible only because of the 
grip they have taken on our national political life, ! 


Some liberals have condemned the Freedom Riders on the grouncs thst they have provoked 
. violence, though unintentionally. In our view, the Freedom Riders have but brought to 
the surface and themselves heroically absorbed the festering violence that-has always 
' been deeply imbedded in the Deep South. As humanitarians, we. deplore violence -- all 


-,the more when it is directed against our friends. At the same time, we recognize degrees 


- and kinds of violence, and we see that which is built into the very structure of segre- 
gation -- physical and psychological -~ as infinitely more destructive than that arising 
out of the Freedom Rides. | 


Equally do we reject Administration pressure for a "cooling off" period. It is incon- 
-ceivable to us that this nation stands anything to gain from an abatement of direct 
action for the attainment of full democratic rights. The international embarrassment 
suffered by the government as a result of the mob violence at Birmingham and Anniston 

is not to be laid to the Freedom Riders. We suggest to the President that he could have 
strengthened U.S. prestige abroad had he, upon arriving in Geneva, declared his unequi- 

- vocal support for the Freedom Riders. We note, too, that demands for a "cooling off" 
period have been directed primarily to the Negro Community and its efforts at integration. 
We join with Dr. Martin Luther King in insisting that these demands be directed toward 
the white hot segregationists who whip up their constituents to violence with inflammatory 
speeches promising maintenance to the death of that which can no longer be maintained. 


The efforts of Senator Eastland and other racists to brand the Freedom Riders as 

"Communist organized" is a mark of the desperation of the segregationists' cause. Such 
slanders will find credibility only among those who would shut their eyes to the legitimate 
demands of the Negro people. Senator Eastland and his ilk, in seeking to credit Communists 
with the organization of the Freedom Rides, have rendered the international Communist 
movement a great service. Not even its most vigorous supporters could have so effectively 
adorned it in the eyes of the world. 


While we give all out support to the Freedom Rides and work for their continuation, we 
simultaenously recognize that in the last analysis their success will be determined by 

the extent. to which they stimulate activity on the part of the masses of Negroes who ~ 
live’ in the South. It is encouraging that scores of Jackson Negro residents have joined 
the Freedom Riders in jail, and that indigenous protest activity has been heightened in 
other~communities affected by the Freedom Riders. This is where hope lies. As Socialists, 
-we regarc as limited, though preparatory, those efforts involving primarily specialists 
either in the legal field or in the field of direct action. To avoid elitist developments, 
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our aim must be always to broaden the base of the movement and to stimulate mass action. 
Phe vast potential of the movement will not be fulfilled until the great mass of unor- 
ganized working-class Negroes are actively mobilized. Freedom Rides must lead to more 
Montgomeries. This is true not only in the South but in the North as well. We cannot 
agree with those who maintain that race relations in the North are on.a par with those _ 
in the South, where segregation helps sustain a reactionary political ruling class and’ 
guarantees slave-labor profits for runaway.industries. Nonetheless, the housing and © 
unemployment. problems. Negroes face in the North are also susceptible to direct action 
remedies. Desegregation can proceed but so. far in the South so long as New Rochelle - 
is in the headlines. The most effective support we can give to the Southern struggle 
is by way of vepegaiacaatin bene mass direct action movement northward. | on 


The NAACP 


~The Young Peoples Socialist divin wadtizes. its support of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, which remains the central organization of Negro protest 
in the United States. We congratulate the NAACP on its membership growth in recent years 
and urge members of YPSL to participate in NAACP youth activities. The NAACP's court ” 
victories have made an invaluable contribution to the overall progress of the movement, 
and constitute an integral part of the dramatic advances that have been made in the ‘Last 
five years. We urge those who criticize the NAACP for being too_ ‘slow, or too bureaucratie, 
or too limited in scope, to give meaning to their criticisms through increased participation, 
in the activities of the Association. Only through greater, not less participation, can 
militants help to effect the changes in policy they advocate. At the same time, it would 
be a disservice to the: NAACP to mute such ee nae ee Ee eee et : 


The success ‘of the ‘diet ecitlaein: reckaiiias. in recent years has" Seeeieatahly demonstrated 
that the movement cannot afford to limit itself to litigation or to any other single tatic. 
The 195) Supreme: Court decision. banning school. segregation has been all but eviscerated. 
Since the decision, only 7% of formerly segregated Negro students: have been affected. 
Token integration, @ more subtle and evasive evil, has replaced total segregation, largely 
with the acquiescience of the Supreme Court. The 196 decision outlawing segregation : 

in interstate travel was never put into effect; only now after the Freedom Rides is the 
Interstate Commerce Commission likely to.enforce the ruling. It is improbable that the 
desegregation of hundreds of lunch counters and. other public facilities could have been 
accomplished through litigation: even if favorable court rulings had been forthcoming, 
their enforcement would doubtless have. . 6 as | 


None of. Side: is Antendea: to. isliaieeiat that litigation is useless or seeitilniy that the 
movement has entered a new phase since 1954. The principle of racial equality hes. been 
- enuciated by the courts; .the task now is to make that principle operative as well. To 

do so will require not only ‘the. continuation of litigation, but of comunity action as well. 
This will require pressure-on the part of the NAACP. membership to swing the organization 
toward developing individual and mass direct action projects. Such policies would best 
} > giantess at the: local isthe site if Sie oe | | 


2 “The Congress of Racial Equalit y 


We einatibate CORE on: the: tremendous bistites it has made since its. inception: iiebek 

20 years ago. Though still a predominantly white organization based in the North, CORE 
has won the adherence of an increasing number of Negroes to its methods of non-violent 
direct action. It has pioneered in new. forms of action against Jim Crow and in doing so 
has caught’ the imagination of. thousands... Despite the fact that CORE has not developed 
«pdf nm coeseamaaia eaee in the Negro iene hands we enthusi astically urge all members and : 
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friends of the Young Peoples Socialist League to join CORE and to participate energetically 
in its activities. Of all the organizations in the field, CORE at present provides 
northern young people with probably the best opportunities for effective civil rights 
action. In the Congress of Racial Equality, as in other organizations in which we are 
active, YPSL's ea ode as silasies members and accept CORE discipline. 


The Southern Christian Leadership Conference 


The establishment in 1957 of the SCLC led by Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. symbolized the 
shift of Negro leadership to the South for the first time since the days of Booker T. 
Washingtons This is one of the most promising aspects of the growing Southern struggle. 


_ The potential strength of the SCLC, which it has not expicited, lies in its Negro church 
base. Historically, the church has been the only institution evolved in the Negro commun- - 
ity that is independent of white control, and thus has performed political, social and 
economic functions which in the white community are assigned to other institutions. Those 
who decry the leadership of ministers in the Negro's struggle must bear in mind this 
multifunctional character of the Negro church as it has grown up in a segregated society. 
. Opposition to the emphasis on religion in the secular fight of the Negro must not be 
permitted to obscure an understanding of where it is that Negroes can be organized today 
in large numbers. In the absence of any serious trade union organization drive among 
Southern Negroes, the church will likely continue to be the center of organized Negro 
life in the South, and thus the center of the movement for some time to come. 


In the tradition of the Negro chien Dr. King and the SCLC have been the leading meni 
of nonviolence in the movement, and have had the closest relationship with the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating committee, made up of students' sit-in leaders from all over the oe 
. South. These are the forces, indigenous to. the South, who have. been on the firing line Be 
and who have given the lie once and for all to the comfortable Southern myth of the content- 
ed Negro. Their reliance on nonviolence at the peril of life,: has pointed up by contrast, 


the moral bankruptcy and desperation of the segregationist cause. 


Although the YPSL as an organization, takesno official position with regard to the principle 
of nonviolence as applicable to all situations, the tactic of nonviolence appears to us 
the most appropriate and feasible for the growth of a mass movement among Negroes in the 
South. Whether an individual resorts to violence in self-defense is a matter of personal 
choice and preparedness, and cannot be dictated by others. It is doubtful, however, that 
large numbers of Negroes can be mobilized.around a program of violence. Our disagreement 
with those who advoeate violence as a matter, of program is not that they violate a moral 
principle, but that in effect they would reduce a movement of mass dimensions and vast 

.. potential to a guerilla operation. We cannot, for example, see how it would be possible 
to register millions of Negro voters in the-South through such programs as proponents of 
. wiolence might advocate. In this connection, we are heartened by Dr. King's recent 


announcement that thousands of Negroes will be mobilized for stand-ins at the polls in the 


near future. When such a mobilization materializes, it will strike at the very heart of 
the political strucutre that nourishes segregation in the South. 


The Negro American Labor Council 


The Young People's Socialist League vigorously reaffirms its support of the Negro American 
Labor Council, organized under the leadership of A. Philip Randolph. At the present time, 
it alone of the adult integrationist organizations is seeking actively to develop a program 

aimed at the Negro working-class. Moreover, in its dedication to the labor movement, it 
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has emphasized the necessity for a strong Negro-Labor alliance as a key to the advance of 
the Negro people. As Socialists, we strongly favor this conception and look forward to 
the time when it will become a more powerful motivating force in both the Negro ‘communi ty 


end the labor movement. 


Those in the official labor movement and the liberal community in general who have attacked 
the NALC as black chauvinist have, in our view, failed to understand the character of the 
rising tide of the black man's protest in America. We cannot in the name of integration 
deny Negroes the right to organize as Negroes,. independently of. whites, any more..than we 
can justifiably demand the dis solution of the Jewish Labor Committee, or the Italian 
American Labor Council. The charge of chauvinism or anti-uni:onism no mare epplies to the 
NALC ‘than to these groups. While we call for the increased participation of whites in all 
phases of the civil rights movement, we must recognize that ultimately the fight for racial 
equality in this country must be based primarily on Negroes and led by Negroes. Just 
as Southern Negro students have organized independently of whites, though calling for 
white support, and have maintained control over the direction of their movement, in like 
manner are Negro trade unionists pressing for racial democracy in the house of labor. It 
is all too easy in our segregated society for those who have failed to move radically 
against the roots of segregation to level the charge of racism-in-reverse. 


Equally specious is the charge that the NALC is anti-labor. All of its criticisms of 

the AFL-CIO have been set in the context of overall support to the labor movement and 
participation in it. These criticisms come from within labor movement, from Negro 

trade unionists, and not from without - in contrast to those who, in attacking the labor 
movement for its failure to wipe out the vestiges of segregation and discrimination within 
its ranks, would overlook the fact that no comparable institution in American society 

has so frequently been on the right side of ‘the race issue. 


It is precisely bécause we ; as Socialists, look to ‘the labor movement as the most 

. fundamental force for a democratic transformation of our society, that we also ‘support 
the Negro smerican Labor Council. Only when the labor movement extirpates all traces 
of Jim Crow will it win the respect of the Negro communi ty; only then can it hope to 
appeal to the masses of Negro workers who are as yet outside of the trade unions. This 
is a prequisite for the organization of the South, and the organization of the South is 
a prerequisite for the reversal of the present decline of the labor movement in numbers 


and prestige. 


We believe thet it would be a mistake for the NALC to concentrate its fire on the labor 
movement to the exclusion of business and government, which are more often responsible 
for discriminatory job policies than ‘labor, though such policies are more reprehensive 
when acquiesced to by labor. Enormous possibilities for cooperation between the NALC 
and the AFL-CIO would be opend by common battle against the discriminatory practices of 
government and big business -= common battle which would in no way obscure or compromise 
the NALC's demands upon the labor movement itself. It is also to be hoped that an — 
expanded and strengthened NALC might be able to devote some of its resources to organi- 
zing Negro workers in the South; thereby prodding “he AFL-CIO to Launch a new “Operation 


Dixie." 


The Rising Tide of Nationalism 


‘There is a rising tide of nationalism in the Negro community and this expresses ‘itself 
. not only in the growth in avowedly black nationalist groups in urban Negro centers, but 
in a spirit which tinges the militance. of groups that do not necessarily espouse black 


co 
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nationalist programs. At the sdme time that the YPSL categorically rejects racism of any 

_ variety and opposes the: separation of the races as incompatible with the socialist ideal, 

we seek to understand the character of black nationalism and its roots in our segregated 
society. Moreover, we reject the simplistic description of black nationalism as an 
aberration on a par with white supremacy. The two serve different: social functions. There 
is a qualitative difference between the chauvinism adopted by an exploited and oppressed 
group for the purpose of counteracting inferiority feelings, and that adopted nai “= 

‘ exploiting and oppressor group for the purpose of maintaining its rule. 


The Black Muslims, largest of the nationalists groups, is the fastest growing social 
movement among Negroes today. Conservative estimates place its membership at 100.000 --- 
1/3 that of the NAACP. Furhter, its membership is elmost entirely working class. There 
seems little reason to question the predictions of the Muslim leaders that hundreds of 
thousands more will join their ranks in the next decade and that the Muslims will officially — 
be recognized as an orthodox religion by International Islam. The army ‘being trained 

by the Muslims has already presented a problem to police in cities where they are strong, 
and the group's potential political power has been recognized by city political figures. 


Neither as an ideal nor a practical possibility ca we accept the Black Muslim's goal 
of a "Black Nation" on the North American continent. Nor can we regard as a feasible 
solution to the racial problems a mass migration of Negroes to 4frica or anywhere else. 
- ‘The Utopian and millenarian content of the Muslim's preachments indicates: that their 
‘strength is not programmatic but psychological. The amazing growth of the Muslims is 
possible only because large numbers of Negroes have become convinced that the white man, 
whatever he says, will not yield to integration. It is interesting that the movement 
has flourished to date not primarily in the South, but in Northern urban centers where 
liberalism is strongest. It is here that the promise hes been made and broken; in the 
. South it has never been made. We see the Black Muslim movement as the product of our 
nation's failure to put into practice the ideals which it exports for consumption abroad. 
'.It is the product of tokenism and evasion. Persecution of the Muslims by the FBI and 
local police is not the answer to the problem they symbolize. The answer is an all-out 
‘assault on racial segregation and exploitation. . 


Responsibility for the growth of the Black Muslims and other nationalist groups also rests 
‘with the adult integrationist organizations. Their failure to make contact with and 
mobilize the mass of unorganized and frustrated working-class Negroes who are crowded into 
the ‘slums of our cities and deprived of decent job opportunities - this has created a 
vacuum which the Muslims are trying to fill. The integration of downtown lunchcounters, 
theatres, restaurants, hotels and amusement parks cannot meet the needs of those tho do 
‘not have the money to utilize these facilities. It is irrevelant to dismiss the national- 
ists as charlatans and quacks. If charlatans and quacks can take, to the streetcorners 
and recruit thousands of disciplined followers to a mystical program, surely intelligent 

- and sincere integration leaders, armed with a sound program and perspective, ought. to 

be able to do as well. At present only: the Negro American Labor Council appears to be 
cognizant. of the necessity for: developing a mass action ‘program aimed at the bread-and-=_ 
butter needs of the working scciaes Negro community. | 


The Kennedy Adnini stration 


In‘ the’ face‘ of ‘the: increasing militance of the civil rights forces, the Kennedy 
Administration hes played a dual role. The general* ‘Sluggishness and indifference of the 
. ‘Eisenhower Administration has, on the surface, given way to a hew spirit of concern. 

The deepening of Negro protest actions over the past year, combined with the new 
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Administration's heightened sensitivity to the nation's waning international image, has 


wrought new concessions from: the Federal Government, particularly from the Executive Branch, 


Suits brought by the Justice Department to stay the eviction of the embattled Negroes of 
Fayette County, who suffered severe economic reprisals as a result of their efforts to 
register and vote, and to compel the re-opening of public schools in Prince Edward County 
are to be applauded. The action of the Attorney-General in sending federal marshalls and 
FBI agents into Alabama and Mississippi to protect Freedom Riders from mob violence was 
also a laudable, though belated move. The Executive Order establishing the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity represents a significant, though cautious and 
still inadequate, advance over the farcical anti-job bias apparatus of the Eisenhower 
Administration. Moreover, the Kennedy Administration has. — more Negroes to 
federal scteas than any previous poner: bssapiee te 3 ; 


These; to date, comprise the achievements of the Kennedy Administration in the realm of 
civil rights. Yet, however much of an improvement they signify over the passivity of the 
Eisenhower era, they do not begin to deal with the fundamental problems facing the Negro 
_ people today. in actuality, they have served to divert attention from these fundamental 
problems and thus to maintain intact the coalition of Southern reactionaries and Northern 


liberals that iia sain: the Democratic Party. 


That Kennedy was disinclined to disrupt that dokl4tdon was evident tren his choice of 
Lyndon.Johnson as his running mate. Succeeding events have confirmed the trends signaled 
by that choice. Since the Los Angeles convention, it has transpired thet Kennedy's road 
_ to the Presidential nomination has been paved with promises and agreements made with 
Southern racists, notably Governor Patterson of Alabama. Part of Kennedy's deal with 
Patterson had included the appointment of Charles Meriweather as head of the Import 
Export Bank, a central agency in the dispersal of U S. funds to underdeveloped - and 
mainly non-white - nations. Kennedy refused to withdraw Meriweather's nomination even 
after it had been brought but that “eriweather was a close personal and political friend 
of Robert Shelton, leader of the Klu Klux Klan, who later allegedly directed from behind 
the scenes the mob violence directed against the Freedom Riders in Birmingham. Further, 
the appointment of Harold Cox, a rabid segregationist and cohort of Senator Eastland, 
as Federal Judge for southern Mississippi at the same time that scores of Freedom Riders 
were being sentenced in Jackson to jail terms for obeying the Supreme Court: ban on 
_ segregation in interstate travel, demonstrates the essential duplicity of the Kennedy 
Administration in its declarations of support for civil rights. Ironically one of Judge 
Cox's first moves in his new post (August 14, N.Y. Times) was to discontinue proceedings 


on a Government suit on behalf of neers Canieg ee to register in CLeExe : County. 


At the basis of this dupliodty: 4 is not the ones GN attitudes. or. dnbentione of his ad-=- 
visors with regard to racial equality. Analyses-and prognoses that turn on such specu- 
-lations and on "inside tips"..-— these are abundant today --are.inevitably misleading. At 
the basis of the. new Administration's duplicity is .an arrangement of political forces 

that has prevailed in this country for decades. Its most powerful expression is the 
structure of the Democratic Party, which remains today, no less than before, an un- 
principled union of irreconcilable interests: on the one hand,.:the representatives of the 
racist Southern oligarchy, resting on the segregation, exploitation and disenfranchisement 
of the Negro; and, on the other hand, the representatives of the liberal, labor and Negro 
forces based in the urban centers and powers, and the hard-pressed small farmers of the 
Midwest. Just as the Southern Democrats vehemently denounce and block attempts to grant 
the Negro his Constitutional rights, so do they also fight uncompromisingly against 
labor's efforts to organize, especially in the South and West, against higher minimum 
wages, social security, medical care for the aged and other social welfare legislation. 
Some may hail this coalition of opposites as evidence of the diversity and "room for 


- 
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healthy disagreement" that obtain in the Democratic Party. We, however, can see little 
that is healthy in an inbuilt bottleneck against the expansion of human welfare and 


democracy. 


Nowhere has this bottleneck operated so effectively as in the area of civil rights 
legislation. So long as we lack an anti-lynch law, legislation to put teeth into the 
Supreme Court decisions, Congressional action on voting rights, etc., it is cruel 
hypocricy for the President to state, as he has, that there is no need for further civil 
rights legislation at the present time. Even as a matter of practical politics, Kennedy's 

_ tactic of holding back of civil rights legislation in order to win approval of other 
‘legislation has not paid off. Neither the President's aid to education bill nor his 
foreign aid program has escaped reactionary Congressional fire. The minimum wage bill 
was passed only after it eliminated 140,000 laundry workers, mostly low-paid Negroes, 
and employees of cotton mills. The $2,550, O00 education bill that cleared the Senate 
will be of little benefit to Southern Negroes = most in need of such-aid-=.so long as 
the funds are dispersed by racist state officials. Of what use is social welfare-legis- 
lation if it does not cover those who need it most? It is clear that until major ad- 
vances are ‘made in civil rights, social welfare will have only superficial meaning for 
the American Negros and this cannot be of ceuyne value to the nation at large. 


ES ae wenchiniky beatiind of their role in the Democratic Party that the Racist Southern 
Congressmen have been able to seize control of the vital committees of both houses and 
thereby weld such enormous influence over the political life of the nation. Elected 
again and again, usually by minorities in their ow states, these men have accumulated 
top seniority in Congress. The Seniority Rule assigns committee chairmanships to members ~ 
of the majority perty with the most seniority. Thus even the e1ection of a liberal 
Democrat to Congress helps assure Eastland of continued control over the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, throught which all proposed tivil rights legislation must be filtered. 


3 3 st 


It is clear that the fight for civil rights cannot be limited to one or two spheres. A 
fight for the end of segregation in schools necessarily becomes involved with the fight 
for democracy itself (as in the defense of the NAACP against outlawing in Southern states,) 
and thus with the nature of political rule in the South - with the whole Southern system. 
A further example: what happens in Southern cities when a Negro child who has experienced 
integrated education graduates? A return to the ghetto after a youthful fling with 
equality? It is obvious that such a situation could have profound effects on the child 
subjected to it. Real educational integration can become meaningful only with integration 
in all other spheres of life, particularly housing and employment. in other words, the 
fight of the Negro cannot : 
1) be confined to working through the courts, but must 
put pressure on all agencies of government; 
2) be restricted to the achievement of equality only in 
education or only in this or that area of life: his 
demand must be for full ‘economic, political and 


social equality. 


We have notea that despite all of its faults and shortsighteriness, the labor movement 

has been the major white ally of the Negro in his struggle and has, because of its very 
social nature, goals and interests parallel to those of the Negro. Indeed, though the 
wedge of racial prejudice may unfortunately come between the Negro and white worker, 
their common welfare transcends the color line, which has been dimming with the growth of 
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unionism. In ‘addition, because their’ ‘Aitereste. are parallel, | the Negro and. labor 
movements have both beeri attacked and frustrated. by the same enemy: i named 
conservative Republicans an Southern ecrnyee . i os | 


We must psy great attention. ‘to the tensions that ‘exist ‘between the liberal-1ébor wing 
and the reactionery elements in the Democratic Party, - and the pressures created ‘by 
the registration of Southern Negroes. These tensions are the dynamic potential for 


political realignment in Americas 


At this point no one can predict the exact outcome or such a struggle. - Some somect ad 

the Dixiecrats to be forced out and the machine eventually destroyed while othere feel. 
that the reactionary elements will cling to the name and structure of the Democratic _ 
Party; while the liberal-labor forces will have to adopt a new name. No matter which — 

way the struggle leads, its result will be a split in the Democratic Party and the 
formation of a new party. This new party may still have the name Democretic Party 

but it will be recognizable by its real commitment to the progressive forces in the 

United States and by the fact’ that it is itself responsive and responsible to these forces. 
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FEDERAL ACTION FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Commission’s 1961 report documents and analyzes discrimination in 
fiwe volumes titled Voting, Education, Employment, Housing, and Justice, 
and recommends a broad federal legislative and administrative program. 


“No single, limited approach will bring an end to discrimination. . . . 
Assuring the right to vote, fundamental as that is, will not quickly assure 
equal protection of the laws in other aspects of the Negroes’ life. Similarly 
the opening of new career opportunities to a particular minority will be of 
little use if its members have had no opportunity or reason to prepare 
themselves for such careers—or if they are barred from living near the ‘new 
places of work.” Housing segregation helps produce segregated schools, 
which are generally inferior. Inferior schools perpetuate unequal employ- 
ment. To complete the circle, restricted career choice undercuts the motives 
for pursuing education to the full extent of one’s capabilities. 

“Urban renewal is not in itself a civil rights problem, yet discrimination 
—in housing, in education, in employment—contributes in major degree to 
the creation and preservation of the slums. If they are to be abolished, 
discrimination will also have to go. Metropolitan . . . programs not primarily 
concerned with civil rights objectives may fail if they do not deal with 
questions of discrimination as well. 

“The close relationship of civil rights to other areas of public concern 
may also mean that measures not directly aimed at discrimination may be 
helpful in eliminating it.” The Commission’s study of voting in Southern 
“black belt” counties, for example, strongly suggests that programs to stimu- 
late, diversify, and industrialize depressed, one-crop agricultural areas 

may ultimately do more than lawsuits to improve the economic, political, 
and legal status of black belt Negroes” by reducing their economic de- 
pendence and vulnerability to reprisals. 

The Federal Government's responsibility for achieving sauality of op- 
portunity for all is far from exclusive. But it is a heavy, and as yet un- 
discharged, responsibility and it is the statutory concern of the Commission. 
Underlying the Commission’s recommendations are “the belief that the 
Presidency, and indeed the whole federal establishment, is preeminently 
a place for moral leadership . . . [and] the principle recently stressed by 
President Kennedy that ‘Federal money should not be spent in any way 
which encourages discrimination, but rather . . . [to encourage] the na- 
tional goal of equal opportunity.’ ” 


The Power of the Law 


A wide variety of voting eligibility requirements can be, and are, used 
to deny the right to vote on grounds of race and color. Acting under the 
Fifteenth and Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitution, Congress 
should limit the grounds for disqualification, in all state and federal elec- 
tions, to age, length of residence, confinement, or conviction of a felony; 
proof of six grades of formal schooling should satisfy all “literacy” and 


Education 


Housing 


Employment 


Justice 


similar tests. Congress should consider providing federal enforcement of 
population equality in both Congressional and state electoral districts. 

Compliance with the Supreme Court’s school desegregation decisions is 
notoriously slow and too often merely token. Congress should require “every 
local school board which maintains any public school from which pupils 
are excluded on the basis of race, to file a plan for desegregation with a 
designated federal agency within six months after the adoption of such 
legislation,” whether or not a court suit has been brought. The plan should 
provide for first steps toward compliance “at the beginning of the follow- 
ing school year, and complete desegregation as soon as practicable there- 
after.” Congress should direct the Attorney General to take appropriate en- 
forcement action, and to give appropriate protection to school board mem- 
bers, school staff, school children and their parents, and citizens helping 
them, “from bodily harm, harassment, intimidation, and/or reprisal by of- 
ficials or private persons.” 

Private lending institutions which benefit from federal programs and are 
supervised by federal agencies hold more than 60 per cent of the country’s 
nonfarm home mortgage debt. On racial and religious grounds they deny 
large numbers ot Americans equal housing opportunity and help make 
housing “‘the one commodity in the American market . . . not freely avail- 
able on equal terms to every one who can afford to pay.’ . . . The Fed- 
eral Government, either by executive or by Congressional action, [should] 
require all financial institutions engaged in a mortgage loan business that 
are supervised by a federal agency to conduct such business on a non- 
discriminatory basis.” 

Similarly, internal nondiscrimination and nonsegregation should be re- 
quired of all unions using National Labor Relations Board services. 

While lynching may have become extinct, discriminatory law enforce- 
ment, police brutality, and official condonation of and connivance in private 
of violence are widespread. Existing civil rights legislation has suffered from 
crippling weaknesses, such as the requirement of “specific intent” to violate 
a victim's constitutional rights as distinguished from the general criminal 
intent to hurt him. Congress should consider extending the penalties of 
section 242 of the U.S. Criminal Code to all those “who maliciously per- 
form, under color of law, certain described acts including the following: 

“1) subjecting any person to physical injury for an unlawful purpose; 

“2) subjecting any person to unnecessary force during the course of an 
arrest or while the person is being held in custody; 

“3) subjecting any person to violence or unlawful restraint in the course 
of eliciting a confession to a crime or any other information; 

“4 subjecting any person to violence or unlawful restraint for the pur- 
pose of obtaining anything of value; 

“5) refusing to provide protection to any person from unlawful violence 
at the hands of private persons, knowing that such violence was planned 
or was then taking place; 

“6) aiding or assisting private persons in any way to carry out acts of 
unlawful violence.” 

The Department of Justice should revise some of its policies and pro- 
cedures that hamper federal criminal prosecutions for unlawful violence. 
It has taken advantage only once—and then successfully—of its statutory 
authority to institute prosecution by a sworn information to avoid the delay 
and the hazard of seeking indictment by a hostile grand jury. It has ex- 
cessively relied on signed complaints, despite the fact that many victims 
are unaware of their rights, are fearful of retaliation, or assume that fed- 
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eral officers are closely linked with local policemen. It has suspended both 
investigation and prosecution as soon as state authorities have taken steps 
to prosecute local officers, making federal re-entry impractical if the state 
action proves ineffective. It has entrusted prosecution to U. S. Attorneys 
who are unfamiliar with the complex civil rights case law and, indeed, to 
a few who are openly hostile to Civil Rights Act prosecutions. 

Civil suits brought by victims of police brutality are often fruitless be- 
cause the policemen cannot pay the damages and the governmental entities 
that employ them will not. Congress should consider making all bodies 
that employ police liable for their misconduct. 

To promote equal justice, Congress might empower the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring civil proceedings to prevent the exclusion of persons from 


jury service on account of race, color, or national origin. 


The Use of Public Money 


Federal support of discriminatory institutions is unconscionable. Com- 
plete nondiscrimination and nonsegregation should be a condition for all 
federal aid to state employment agencies, institutions of higher education, 
public libraries (where the requirement was enacted in 1956 but has not 
been fully enforced), training and recruitment programs, and urban re- 
newal plans. Mortgage insurance and loan guarantees should be restricted 
to nondiscriminatory builders and lending institutions. Up to 50 per cent 
of school grants-in-aid should be withheld on a basis proportional to the 
number of bi-racial but still segregated school districts within a state. 

Nondiscrimination should be vigorously enforced in all federal employ- 
ment, all employment supported by government aid funds (as well as con- 
tracts), and all labor unions dealing with government contractors. 

The Commission recommends a number of new federal programs: For 
desegregating schools, direct technical assistance and training of personnel; 
matching grants for employment of social workers and specialists in de- 
segregation problems; and loans for districts from which state or local funds 
are withdrawn as a result of desegregation. 

To expand nondiscriminatory employment opportunities, expanded and 
new programs of assistance to vocational education, apprenticeship train- 
ing, and retraining of jobless workers; helping the jobless move to find 
jobs; and federally subsidized employment, training, and special place- 
ment services for youths. 

To extend equal opportunity in housing, improving relocation require- 
ments for urban renewal and extending them to the federal highway pro- 
gram, which now has no relocation program. 

To improve the quality of state and local police, working out a program 
of grants-in-aid to raise selection tests and standards, give better training 
in crime detection, constitutional rights and human relations, and support 
continuing education for policemen. 

The Commission is aware that many agencies have abandoned keeping 
racial records for legitimate fear that they can facilitate or invite discrimina- 
tion. It has found, however, that statistical data are often necessary for 
policy planning and evaluating local, state, and federal programs in terms 
of equality of opportunity, and believes that means can be found to prevent 
discriminatory use. It recommends that information be systematically kept 
on voting registration and eligibility, school enrollment, employment and 
employment opportunities, availability of home mortgage credit, and re- 
lated problems of discrimination. (1961 U. S. Commission on Civil Rights 
Report. Boox 4, Housing, available through Readers Service) 
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Representatives of the New York student and adult commmnities 
today picketed the office of the United States Justice Department at Foley 
Square in protest against the inaction of that Department in the case of 
six student leaders of the civil rights movement in the south, 


The following is the text of a statement presented to representatives 
of the Justice Department by a delegation consisting of members of the 3 
Student NonViolent Coordinating Committee, The Congress of Racial Equality, 
and Students for a Democratic Society, the sponsoring organizations of the 
protest $ 


We are protesting before your office because the followong conditions 
exist: | | 
Charles MeDew, Chairman of the Student NonViolent Coordinating Committee, 
and John Robert Zellner, Field Secretary of S.N.C,Gghave been arrested 
in Baton Rouge, La, and charged with criminal anarchy. They are now 
free on \)7,000 bond apiece pending trial on May 28s. 
Dion Diamond, S.N.C,.C, Field Secretary, is in Baton Rouge, la, jail, 
charged with criminal anarchy, ‘trespassing, and disorderly conduct, 
held in jail for lack of $15,000 bond,,. 
Rev, B.L.Cox, C.0,.ReE, Field Secretary is in Baton Rouge, La. jail 
havi g been convicted of criminal anarchy, sentenced to 21 months, 
and denied appeal bond and a Writ of Habeas CorpuSece. 
Ronnie Moore, Chairman of Baton Rouge C.0,R,E., and Weldon Roureau, 
the Vice Chairman, are in Baton Rouge jail, charged with criminal 
anarchy, being held in lieu of $9,000 bond apiece... 
This charge of criminal anarchy, under which the above are being held is a 
trumped up attempt to halt integration activities in that state, We feel 
that these charges are in violation of the rights of the accused under the 


Constitution and that this situation is a direct affront to our sense of 

American principles of freedom and justice, 

Therefore we make the following demands: 
That the Justice Department file briefs in the State Courts of the 
State of Louisiana in the cages above because the charges are in direct 
violation of the rights of the accused under the excessive bail clause 
of the Eight Amendment and the due process and equal protection clauses 
of the fourteenth amendmentit,o, 


That the President of the United States issue a strong statement 


enjoining the various agencies of state and local government from 
interfering with the noneviolent progress of the student civil rights | 
movement and the work of the various adult organizations, particularly 
C.O.R.E. and the N.A.A.C.P. 


in December and January, students from the Southern University chapter of 


C.0.R.E, were conducting a direct action demonstration program in Baton 
Rouge. Because of this program, several participants in the movement were : 
arrested. As a result of these arrests mass demonstrations of S.U, students | 


took place. 2,500 students marched peacefully to downtown Baton Rouge where 


they were dispersed by police using tear gas guns and dogs. Subsequently 


many of the leaders were jailed and an injunction was issued against any 


C.O.R.E, activity in the Baton Rouge area, 


Arrested at that time and charged with criminal anarchy, and still | 


in jail are three officials of the Congress of Racial Equalitys; Ronnie Moorey 
chairman of B aton Rouge C.0.R.E.3 Weldon Rougeau, the Vice-Chairman, and the 


Reve BeLe Cox, a C.0.R.E. Field Secretary. 


Criminal anarchy,"an attempt to overthrow the government of the 
state of Louisiana,or of the United States by unlawful means", is classified 
as felony in Louisiana bearing the possible sentence of ten years, Additionally 
the crime of criminal anarchy requires that one must remain in jail while 
pressing an appeal ~—- an appeal period which might take up to three years. 


At this point 5.N.C.C. Field Secretary Dion Diamond went to Baton 
Rouge to assist the S.U. students in continuing their protest, After 
séveral speeches to student groups on campus, he was arrested. He is still 


in the Baton Rouge jail and is awaiting trial. 


Charles McDew, S.N.C.C,. Chairman and John Robert Zellner, a white | 


S.N.C.C, Field Secretary from Alabama, were arrested Saturday evening 


February 17, tarely 3 hours after their arrival in Baton Rouge, after they 
had visited Dion Diamond. McDew said that they had gone to the jail Saturday 
ittiaiaben after their arrival in town and had asked the jailer if they could 
see Diamond, They were told that visiting day was tuesday. They then asked 
the jailer if they could bring Diamond some fruit and books, They were told 
that they could and when they returned to the jail that evening, they were 


arrested by the Parrish District Attorney. 
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The choice of Louisiana to prosecute these charges can spell the 
end of an era of non-violent direct action; for Louisiana shall have destroyed 
the difference between non-violence and violence before the law. 


in Washington,D .C., on Friday, Makch 9, members of the Non-Violent 
Action Group, an affiliate of S.N.C. C. , presented a petition to the Justice 
Department protesting the cruel police intimidation of students in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, The petition signed by 1300 students in the Washington 
area demanded that the United States Government act to enjoin state officials 
from arbitrarily arresting those working to register voters and promote social 


justice. 


In New Orleans, members of the Southern Conference Educational Fund 
were also asked to goin in the mounting protest against the arrests, The S.C.E.F. 
office also circulated a memorandum to more than eighty civil rights and 
humen relations organizations, asking them to send letters or telegrams of 


protest to the Justice Department, 


In Atlanta, a special telegram of protest was sent to officials in 
Washington and Louisiana; it was signed by Roy Wilkins, James Farmer, A, Philip 
Randolph, Harry Belafonte, Reinhold Niebuhr and Whitney Young, and signapures 


are expected from other prominent Americans, 


# "Excessive bail shall not be required,.,"8th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 
"eee Nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws," llth Amendment to the Constitution 


Park Row, 
ch 27, 1 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: CORE CONTACTS © 
FROM: JAMES T. MC CAIN, DIRECTOR OF ORGANIZATION 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT ON POLL TAX 
Twenty-three of the necessary 38 states have ratified 


the constitutional amendment preventing states from 
imposing a pcll tax for voting in federal elections, 


Your state is one which has not yet ratified this | i 
amendment. In order that this important amendment 
may be passed, all pressure possible should be brought 

to bear on state legislatures so that the remaining 

fifteen states' approval can be gained. Pa 


We urge you as CORE members to write your state representatives, Hl 


and to urge your friends, and all those who care about equality 
to write, and press for the passage of this amendment, 


Thank you for your cooperation, 


eet & & & 


THE STATES WHICH HAVE RATIFIED THE AMENDMENT ARE: 


ILLINOIS, OREGON, WEST VIRGINIA, NEW JERSEY, MONTANA 
MARYLAND, NEW YORK, CALIFORNIA, INDIANA, RHODE ISLAND, 


MICHIGAN ALASKA, OHIO, IDAHO, HAWATI, NEW MEXICO, UTAH, 


MINNESOT 
AND NEVADA, 


NORTH DAKOTA, COLORADO, VERMONT, WASHINGTON 


| HOW 


AMERICANS 


PROTEST 


A Statement on the 
Civil Rights Demonstrations 


Published by the 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


156 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
August, Price 15¢; quantity 
1963 prices on request 
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c= AMERICAN Civit LIBERTIES UNION views with firm hope 
the course being taken by the movement of our Negro 
countrymen toward full citizenship. A protest movement of 
such dimensions is bound to arouse opposition and be attended 
by disorders, perhaps some that will be more serious than 
have already occurred. But disorder is less to be dreaded than 
suppression of the right to protest. In our constitutional sys- 
tem this right is one of fundamental importance — a part of 
the purpose of our national being. It is also a means of resolving 
deep-seated problems — the loss of which threatens dangers 
of a much higher order. 


We deem it essential, therefore, to revert to first principles — 
to inquire why the First Amendment forbids Congress to make 
any law “abridging . . . the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the government for a redress of griev- 
ances,” why the Fourteenth Amendment forbids State action 
abridging the same right, how Americans have used this right 
before, and how all this affects what we do in response to today’s 
headlines. 


The First Amendment prohibition was a fruit of colonial 
experience. Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia, the Regulator move- 
ment in North Carolina, and the movement culminating in 
the Boston Massacre — all originated in denial to the people 
of a right to assemble and voice their grievances. The colonists. 
therefore, had had bitter experiences at the hands of an un- 
restrained government willing to resort to shooting and hang- 
ing to suppress popular protest. Hence the architects of the 
Constitution rightly put the new government under restraint. 


Yet in the very act of establishing a government they placed 
themselves under reciprocal restraint, acknowledging this in 
the word “‘peaceably’”’ which they wrote into their definition 
of the First Amendment right. Even so, the right they defined 
is quite as capable of being suppressed by violent citizen op- 
ponents as by an unrestrained government. Clearly, then, 
government is not only required to refrain from interference 
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with peaceful assemblies; it must restrain the restrainers as 
well. 


Those government officials and editorial writers, who have 
been quick to rebuke certain parts of the extraordinarily ef- 
fective civil rights demonstrations of 1963, have forgotten this 
clear direction of the First Amendment. They have likewise 
forgotten that the demonstrators have shown a keen awareness 
of the meaning and limit of the First Amendment right. When 
breaches of order have occurred, the well-led civil rights assem- 
blies have manifested truly remarkable self-discipline, and they 
have rarely been the aggressors. 


But observers of these actions owe the protesters an ad- 
ditional concession: the grievances sought to be redressed are 
themselves the denial of a carefully defined constitutional right 
to equality. Members of the majority that has dominated the 
American society and its law-making machinery for the past 
century cannot escape responsibility for the years of callous 
indifference to the demands of non-white citizens. This in- 
difference created the frustration which now finds expression 
in the current demonstrations. After decades of denial of 
rights, is it any wonder that demonstrations show such deep 
emotion? Or that some actions have been taken which in- 
convenience — or even interfere with rights of — other citizens? 
The American Civil Liberties Union does not assert that 
every civil rights demonstration has confined itself to consti- 
tutionally-protected protests. But we remind every American 
who feels adversely affected by this activity that he is involved 
in the current crisis: he must face the issue of the deprivation 
of rights — rights having dignity equal with his own. 


In the final analysis it is redress of the grievances that will 
measure the living value of the right to protest. In employing 
this time-honored American right, the people engaged in this 
movement have created an awareness of the extent of dep- 
rivation, and the justice of their cause, that never before 
existed among their countrymen. Yet ignorance of these mat- 
ters persists, sometimes from almost conscious self-deception, 
more often from an unreal sense of distance from and non- 
involvement in the issues. None of us is free from involvement. 
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The blot of inequality, of persisting vestiges of that slavery 
which the Thirteenth Amendment undertook to outlaw, is a 
curse upon all of us, and threatens the security with which 
we all enjoy the fundamental rights of an American. Until this 
lesson is brought home, until the grievances to which it relates 
are in fact redressed, we may expect an increasingly persistent 
employment of the right of protest. And a decent respect for 
our own interest in all of the rights of an American demands 
that we acquire and manifest a more perfect understanding 
of this one. 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 
OF PUBLIC PROTEST 


f hace MAJOR IMPACT of the civil rights demonstrations in 1963 
warrants our knowing more of the American heritage of 
public protest. Too many of us have forgotten the important 
role protests have played in the history of the United States, 
and the constitutional rights involved. 


De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America pertinently remarks 
that the exercise of the right of association in order to pursue 
common objectives is a potent weapon of free citizens to resist 
tyranny of the majority and to achieve desired legislative 
action.’ The First Amendment contained in the Bill of Rights 
(1791) guarantees the right of the people “peaceably to as- 
semble, and to petition the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” This federal constitutional guarantee was preceded by 
provisions of several state constitutions guaranteeing the right 
of the people to “‘assemble together, to consult for the common 
good, to instruct their Representatives and to apply to the 
Legislature for redress of grievances.” * Although stemming 
historically from the right to petition the Crown for redress, 
set forth in Chapter 61 of the Magna Carta (1215), the United 
States Supreme Court has established that the American right 
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1 De Tocqueville, Democracy in America (New York, 1956), pp. 194-5. 
2 North Carolina Constitution, 1776, Declaration of Rights, Article 18. See also similar 
provisions in the Constitutions of Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 
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is not limited to assembly in order to petition the Govern- 
ment but is an independent right, equally as important as free 


speech and press.’ 


The Declaration of Independence reminds us that this Na- 
tion came into being as an act of protest against discriminatory 
treatment of the colonies by the British Government. It is not 
surprising then that we find throughout our turbulent history 
numerous examples of public and even violent protest either 
against governmental action or to achieve the creation of new 
public policy. The formation of a Government of the United 
States followed such public protests as the Boston Tea Party 
and those of the earlier movements in Virginia and the Carolinas. 
In New York the protest took a less violent but no less effective 
form when the Sons of Liberty of New York published, on 
November 29, 1773, a Resolution branding as an “‘enemy of the 
liberties of America” whoever aided in transporting, selling or 
buying the taxed tea. The forceful suppression of these protests 
culminated in a war of revolution, whose successful conclusion 
made the paper independence of 1776 an ultimate reality. The 
relationship between these protests enshrined in history and 
the current protests on behalf of equal rights for Negroes was 
recognized by Senator John O. Pastore in the course of Secre- 
tary of State Rusk’s July 10, 1963 testimony before the Senate 
Commerce Committee on the pending civil rights bill. When 
Senator Thurmond challenged Secretary Rusk’s approval of 
civil rights demonstrations, Senator Pastore asked Senator 
Thurmond whether he believed in the Boston Tea Party. 


Slavery in the United States, prior to its abolition in 1865 
by the Thirteenth Amendment, was the object of vigorous 
public attack and support in the North as well as in the South. 
William Lloyd Garrison, a leading abolitionist, was a pacifist; 
the agitation he led and countenanced did not include physical 
violence or go beyond the bounds of colorful speech and 
symbolic burnings of copies of the Federal Fugitive Slave Act 
of 1850 and of court decisions enforcing it. 


Determined efforts to stop his non-violent agitation for 


3 DeJonge o. Oregon, 229 U.S. 353, 364. 
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abolition involved disorderly public demonstrations and unlaw- 
ful threats in several Northern cities. For example, on his re- 
turn in 1835 from London, where he spoke against slavery, 
Garrison was criticized in the New York newspapers and met 
at the pier by a throng of 5000 persons opposing abolition. His 
appearance in Boston was met with placards urging that he 
be tarred and feathered. Prominent people, including mem- 
bers of the clergy, joined in denouncing the abolitionists and 
Boston’s Faneuil Hall, that historic cradle of liberty, was 
packed with a crowd. of the “best people” to listen to speeches 
denouncing the abolitionists and in support of states’ rights 
and slavery. A month later a mob gathered in front of the 
Boston office of Garrison’s newspaper, the Liberator, and 
dragged him through the street at the end of a rope. In 
1838 a mob opposing the abolitionists rioted for several days 
in Philadelphia and in the process burned down the newly 
built Pennsylvania Hall. 


For years abolitionists could not meet in New York City 
without encountering organized disturbances. And even during 
the Civil War the New York City Draft Riots of 1863, which 
in large part reflected anti-Negro sentiment, resulted in thou- 
sands of deaths and several lynchings of Negroes. Southern 
states, such as South Carolina, of course handled abolition 
talk very simply by threatening to hang any abolitionist who 
might fall into their zealous hands. (It is only fair to add, 
however, that the abolition movement had its start and, prior 
to 1831, most of its members in the plantation states.*) 


Even though Garrison refused to support or condone them, 
violent demonstrations also supported the cause of abolition. 
The enforcement of the Federal Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 
requiring the return of escaped slaves met with violent resist- 
ance. In 1854 the capture and return of Anthony Burns was 
met with riot in Boston as well as by Thoreau’s famous denun- 
ciation, “Slavery in Massachusetts.” The Supreme Court’s 
Dred Scott decision in 1857, holding that an escaped slave 
remained the property of his master, aroused indignation and 
protest throughout the entire North. The raids, violence and 
killings in the struggle to determine whether Kansas would be 


4 Charles A. Madison, Critics and Crusades (2d ed.; New York, 1951), pp. 3-4. 
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a free or slave state culminated in John Brown’s raid on the 
federal arsenal at Harper’s Ferry seeking to arm volunteers, 
white and Negro, to invade the South and free the slaves. 
Although Brown was promptly captured and hanged, his truth 
that slavery is an abomination did indeed go marching on and 
all of the violence on both sides merged into the Civil War. 


After the ultimate violence of that fratricidal war, in which 
more Americans were killed than in any other war in which the 
United States participated, the struggle to secure the freedom 
and equal rights of Negroes “guaranteed” by the Thirteenth 
(1865), the Fourteenth (1868) and the Fifteenth (1870) Amend- 
ments, continued. The strongest measures were taken by the 
Federal Government, including the passage of the Civil Rights 
Acts of 1866 and 1875, and the series of Reconstruction stat- 
utes imposing military rule on the defeated South until 1877.° 
During this period, as at present, Negroes demonstrated to 
obtain in fact the equal treatment under the laws which the 


Civil Rights Acts undertook to grant-them and then, as now, | 


their peaceful protest actions were met with counter-attacks 
and physical violence. For example, in May, 1871, in Louisville, 
Kentucky, Negroes who insisted on riding in streetcar seats 
reserved for whites were dragged off the cars by fellow passen- 
gers and bystanders and beaten. When the United States 
Attorney promised federal court action to support the rights 
of the Negro riders, the streetcar company capitulated and 
allowed passengers to sit where they pleased. The Kentucky 
press approved this desegregation of the streetcars as a model 
for good race relations and the community accepted the new 
state of affairs.° 


The Supreme Court’s 1883 decision in the Civil Rights 
Cases,’ holding invalid the Act of 1875 which prohibited dis- 


crimination in public accommodations, brought to a halt that 


era of demonstrations to support the rights of Negroes. The 
1954 decision in the school segregation cases * was the fore- 
runner of the protests currently developing. 


5 Claude Bowers, The Tragic Era (New York, 1929). 

6 Alan F. Westin, “‘Ride-In,’”’ American Heritage Magazine, August, 1962. 
7309 US. 3. 

8 Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483. 
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Wholly apart from the many forms of pro and anti-slavery 
agitation, our history has recorded many vigorous public pro- 
tests, either against action taken by state or federal authorities 
or urging action to be taken. Even under the Articles of Con- 
federation it was necessary for state authority to cope with 
such uprisings as Shay’s Rebellion. In 1794 the militia of the 
infant federal government was called to suppress the Whiskey 
Rebellion in western Pennsylvania against the federal excise 
tax on liquor. Public agitation against the Senate’s ratification 
of the Jay Treaty terminating the War of the Revolution 
with Great Britain was so violent and extensive that John Jay, 
who negotiated the treaty for the United States, was burned 
in effigy in 1795 at the culmination of public meetings of pro- 
test in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, Savannah 
and other cities. Convictions under the infamous Sedition 
Act of 1798 were protested. by large assemblies before the 
jails demanding the release of the prisoners. In later dem- 
onstrations, the suffragettes helped secure voting rights for 
women; supporters of the Anti-Saloon League contributed to 
the enactment of prohibition; a Bonus Army of thousands of 
jobless veterans marched on Washington, D.C. in 1932; farmers 
in the Middle West protested against foreclosure of farm 
mortgages during the economic depression of the 1930’s; and 
extensive agitation and picketing accompanied the attainment 
by labor of the right to organize. All these uses of the right of 
public “assembly” give solid precedent for the current dem- 
onstrations against unequal treatment of Negro citizens. 


THE RIGHT OF PROTEST 


TS VITAL QUESTIONS are immediately presented to the public 
as it views the current protests: what are the proper limits 
to which these demonstrations may go, and are the partici- 
pants under any obligation to avoid occasions where violence 
may occur? 


There is no doubt that some demonstrations have exceeded 


9 Claude Bowers, Jefferson and Hamilton (Boston, 1925), pp. 265-288. 
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the proper limits of the constitutionally-protected right of 
protest. For example, last July 4 a protest against discrimi- 
nation in employment by Jones Beach State Park in Long 
Island, New York, took the form, not merely of legal picket- 
ing, but in addition of blocking automobile approaches to the 
park by bodies of demonstrators lying across the highway. 
More recently the blocking of all access to the construction site 
for Downstate Medical Center in Brooklyn, New York, in 


protest against the hiring policies in the construction trades, 


prevented persons from entering the site on their own business. 
Each of these violated legal protections of the public’s right 
of movement and thereby exceeded the limits of constitution- 
ally protected activity. The ACLU does not support such ex- 
cesses; specifically we believe that physical obstruction of the 
right of movement does not merit civil liberties protection. 


But citizens will variously judge these invasions of the rights 
of others — deliberately done on these occasions by persons 
prepared to accept the consequences of law violation. We owe 
these persons acknowledgement that the discrimination they 
object to is itself a violation of law — more outrageous in these 
cases because the public’s funds, and thereby a measure of 
official sanction, are involved. Moreover, it recognizes but part 
of the problem to editorialize, as did the New York Times 
recently, that “protest certainly cannot be allowed to interfere 
with the rights of innocent bystanders.”*° This analysis 
neglects the fact that the majority, long indifferent to racial 
discrimination, may scarcely be considered to consist entirely 
| of innocent bystanders. Some men of conscience are moved to 
, use extraordinary means only because ordinary ones have 
| seemed to fail. 


The Supreme Court has made it clear that the right of as- 
sembly is a relative, not an absolute right, subject to regulation 
to protect the rights of others.” But it may be regulated only 
to protect substantial rights, not merely to avoid incon- 
‘ venience. Just as the distribution of non-commercial hand- 
bills (an exercise of the comparable right of freedom of press) 

10 “Bounds Of Protest,” July 9, 1963; See also “Right Goal — Wrong Method,” 


July 23, 1963; “Breakthrough or Breakdown?” July 31, 1963. 
11 Hague v. CIO, 307 U.S. 496, 516. 
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may not be prohibited merely to avoid littering,” so the right 
to assemble and protest may not be denied to avoid possible 
public unrest, or even violent opposition.** A permit may be 
required for the holding of parades or. public meetings, and 
meetings and demonstrations may be regulated, for example, to 
prevent undue restriction of normal traffic or to limit use of 
facilities to one group at a time. But this power may not be 
used to “protect” the public from exposure to what some mem- 
bers of it — or some officials — do not want said. 


The American majority may well see the predominantly 
lawful activity which has characterized the current movement 
as bringing troublesome inconvenience. And indeed the pro- 
tests forecast even more. Painful readjustments are demanded 
by the expressed grievances. Many people, in every section of 
the country, are only now beginning to understand how racism 
pervades our daily lives and to sense how profoundly all our 
ways will be affected in the process of eliminating it. As white 
citizens in Northern communities begin to re-examine en- 
trenched habits and customs, particularly those involving 
schools, employment, and housing, many of the same emotions 
may be stirred as in a deep Southern community moving away 
from total segregation. Change is difficult and often frighten- 
ing. But it is coming, and its accomplishment will occupy a 
towering place in history. Oliver Wendell Holmes said that a 
man must “share the passion and action of his time at peril 
of being judged not to have lived,” and we are confident that 

: Americans will increasingly welcome the sense of urgency 
which our time impels. We are also confident that as a begin- 
| ning, each community will bend to accommodate the im- 
\ mediate inconveniences engendered by today’s legitimate 
protests. 

12 Lowell v. Griffith, 303 U.S. 444. 

13 Kunz v. New York, 340 U.S. 290; Terminiello v. Chicago, 337 U.S. 1. As Mr. 
Justice Douglas said in Terminiello, of an intensely provocative speech made in a public 
meeting, “*. . . [a] function of free speech under our system .. . is to invite dispute. 
It may indeed best serve its high purpose when it induces a condition of unrest, creates 
dissatisfaction with conditions as they are or even stirs people to anger ... It may strike 
at prejudices and preconceptions and have profound unsettling effects as it presses for 


acceptance of an idea.” 337 U.S. at 4. These words apply equally to protest dem- 
onstrations. 

14 Hague v. CIO, note 11 above (holding void a municipal “permit”’ ordinance which 
had been used by local authorities to prevent public meetings on behalf of union organ- 
ization); Rockwell v. Morris, 211 New York State 2d 25, Affd. 10 N.Y. 2d 721, cert. 
denied 368 U.S. 913 (requiring issuance of a permit to hold a public meeting for a 
speech by a “‘ ‘self-confessed advocate of violence’ and Hitlerian methods”’ ). 
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The major aspect of the right to demonstrate which has 
had insufficient attention is found in the suggestions by many 
of the highest public authorities that assemblies likely to lead 
to breaches of the peace should be avoided. Governors of vari- 
ous States and even the President of the United States have 
been among the authors of this misstatement of principle. The 
point that has not been made clear is that the important consti- 
tutional right of protest cannot be abridged by the violent 
threats of lawless individuals opposed to the objectives of the 
demonstrators. 3 


The courts have plainly declared that important constitu- 
tional rights, such as free speech and assembly and equal pro- 
tection of the laws, cannot be curtailed because of apprehension 
that the exercise of these rights will result in riotous disturb- 
ances by lawless opponents. The United States Supreme Court 
very recently reiterated this point in Wright v. Georgia,” in 
reversing the “breach of peace” conviction of six Negroes for 
peacefully playing basketball in a “whites only” public park. 
There the Court said ‘“‘the possibility of disorder by others 
[ whites, whom the police anticipated would be provoked to a 
breach of the peace by the Negroes’ presence | cannot justify 
the exclusion of persons from a place if they otherwise have 
a constitutional right (founded on the Equal Protection Clause) 
to be present.” The constitutional rights of speech and protest 
are equally fundamental.** In Cooper v. Aaron,” the “lawless 
opponents” were state officials themselves who, encouraging 
mob violence and interposing state units of the National Guard 
forcibly to prevent compliance with federal court orders, led 
the school authorities in Little Rock, Arkansas to ask a federal 
court to postpone implementation of a desegregation plan be- 
cause of extreme public hostility. The Supreme Court rejected 
this petition and ordered immediate reinstatement of the plan, 
saying that “law and order are not here to be preserved by 
depriving the Negro children of their constitutional rights.” * 


15 373 U.S. 284. 

16 Edwards wv. South Carolina, 373 U.S. 229 (peaceful protest on State capital 
grounds); Rockwell wv. Morris, note 14, above; Terminiello v. Chicago, note 13, above 
(inflamatory speech which occasioned mob violence by opponents outside the meet- 
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This issue arises in the streets, at police headquarters and 
at executive mansions before it reaches the courts and it is the 
Governors, the Mayors, and the police officials who must 
bring home the truth that demonstrations for racial equality 
cannot be prohibited because lawless reaction is anticipated. 
Means must be found to turn the forces of law and order to 
the protection of the demonstrators and to prevent violence 
by those who would attack them. | 


It is unthinkable that the constitutional right to dem- 
onstrate peaceably should be abridged by the least tolerant 
element in the community. Reversing the denial of an in- 
junction against interference with free speech of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, the Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit in 
Sellers v. Johnson * explained: 


“Under such a doctrine [that individuals may be de- 
prived of their constitutional rights of assembly if 
their unpopularity threatens a riot ], unpopular politi- 
cal, racial, and religious groups might find themselves 
virtually inarticulate. Certainly the fundamental 
rights to assemble, to speak, and to worship cannot 
be abridged merely because persons threaten to stage 
a riot or because peace officers believe or are afraid 
that breaches of the peace will occur if the rights are 
exercised.” 


Of course police may be compelled to stop a public meet- 
ing or demonstration if the situation develops to the point of 
imminent riot. But before the tension reaches that stage police 
must act to prevent hostile threats agains peaceful dem- 
onstrators from being carried out and to arrest those seeking 
to break up an assembly.” There is no legal or constitutional 
right for other citizens to interfere with a public assembly.” 


19 163 F. 2d 877, 881. 

20 Police Commissioner Michael J. Murphy, of New York City, on June 20, 1963 issued 
a public statement describing the responsibility assumed by the police department he 
heads. In it he said: ““The police are the representatives of the government — a govern- 
ment of laws, not men. The police have a sworn duty to enforce the law — impartially, 
objectively and equally .. . They recognize and respect the right of the people to express 
their views on matters of public concern. The police will protect the rights of all to 
peacefully assemble and petition. They will brook no interference with these rights by 
anyone. Their impartial role is clear and set by law.” 

21 See dissenting opinions in Feiner v. New York, 304 N.Y. 315; also, David Fellm?n, 


“The Constitutional Right of Association”, pp. 29-33. 
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NEEDED: A NATIONAL COMMITMENT 


T HE EXERCISE of the right of assembly, protest and dem- 
onstration cannot guarantee a redress of all just grievances 
and of only those which are just. Not every movement of protest 
will be successful, nor will history necessarily judge to be just 
all those which are successful. 


But grievances must be heard in order to be redressed — 
and in a forum where action can be taken that is responsive 
to the whole thrust of the problems raised. Underlying the 
emphasis which the civil rights movement now places upon 
public demonstrations is the proven inadequacy of the forums 
in which their grievances have previously been heard. The 
courts have responded to their suits with unequivocal declara- 
tions of the right to equal treatment. Yet nine years after the 
decision in the school segregation cases, but a small propor- 
tion of Negro students in biracial districts attend integrated 
schools, and parks and other public facilities continue to dis- 
criminate. Presidents and Governors have issued executive 
orders in response to the pleas of civil rights leaders, dealing 
among other things with discrimination in public employment. 
Yet lack of employment opportunities for non-white people is 
a problem approaching crisis proportions today. Congress has 
legislated that there shall be no discrimination in voting rights, 
but application of these laws has so far made only a small 
dent in the rejection that faces many Negroes seeking to vote. 


Each of these forums — the judicial, the executive, and the 
legislative — has responded, when it acted, with an unequi- 
vocal endorsement of the justice of the civil rights demands 
and each has contributed important gains which have in turn 
given impetus to both the demands and the awakening of the 
American conscience. But these gains, in the context of the 
total problem, have afforded only a token measure of redress. 
What has not yet come to pass is a commitment of the whole 
nation to right the wrongs toward minority races embedded in 
the patterns of our national existence. Such a commitment can 
only come from a total awareness of the problems, and of the 
inconsistent clash that exists between our historic and consti- 
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tutional standards of equality and our everyday practices. Only 
appeal in a larger forum — the public demonstrations — can 
achieve that total awareness. Only then will legislation, ex- 
ecutive action, judicial decree and private response concur to 
redress not merely some grievances, but an entire pattern of 
second-class citizenship. 


Thus it is that our aggrieved countrymen have come to state 
} their case in the largest forum our free society provides. They 
} follow the path of countless others — from the participants in 
the Boston Tea Party to the suffragettes and the trade union- 
1 ists. They count on a core of humanity and decency in their 
fellow men to respond to a case that is well and forcefully 
stated. And, as their cause is just, so may we as confidently 
count on the Nation’s ultimate response to be equal to it. 
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ONE OF LAST STATEMENTS ON ‘CIVIL RIGHTS 


BY LATE PRESIDENT KENNEDY 

WASHINGTON -- One of the late President John F. Kennedy's 
last public statements on civil rights and integration was a 
message to the Student Leadership Conference on Religion and Race 
which met last week (Nov. 17-20) in Washington. 

The late President, in a wire to the 326 students and 58 
campus religious advisors who convened here said he was pleased by 
"the active interest of college students throughout the nation 
representing all major faiths in the area of civil rights." 

He called the gathering of college students sponsored by 
four campus religious organizations a "unique conference" and 


expressed the hope that "your own experiences and observations can 


be the subject of detailed discussions in the schools you represent, 


| The Presidential message, sent to Rabbi Oscar Groner, 
assistant national director of the B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundations 
and staff coordinator of the conference, added: 
"One of the fundamental problems facing the United 
States at this point in time is the need to move steadily toward 


the twin goals of equal treatment and equal opportunity for all 


Americans,' 


Students from 84 American colleges participated in the 
conference. Since funds were not available for travel and 


housekeeping expenses, most students paid their own way. 


The conference was convened by four student religious 
groups: the National Newman Club Federation and National 


Federation of Catholic College Students, for Roman Catholic 


students; the National Student Christian Federation, representing 


leading Protestant denominations on the campus; and the B'nai 


B'rith Hillel Foundations, representing Jewish students. 


The conference focused its deliberations on an under- 
standing of relationships between religious teaching and racial 


justice. 


The students agreed that the conference had accomplished 


four principal objectives: 

be Make possible an exchange of views at a national 
level among students of diverse geographic and religious back- 
ground and drew closer together the campus religious communities 
throughout the nation on the civil rights issue. 

2. Studied under professional guidance the issues, 
proposals and problems involved in civil rights legislation. 

3. Provided members of Congress and the Administration 
with an opportunity to hear first-hand a consensus of the students'! 
viewpoints on civil rights issues and legislative proposals. 

4, Brought the campus religious groups in closer 
contact with existing civil rights groups such as the NAACP, 
Congress of Racial Equality, Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee and the Northern Student Movement. Many conference 
students said there is a need to emphasize these relationships 
"pecause American religious communities have so often failed to 
demonstrate any involvement in the civil rights movement.” 

Text of the late President Kennedy's wire to the 


Conference, sent November 19, 1963, follows: 


"IT was pleased to learn of your conference in Washington 
and to note the active interest of college students throughout the 
nation representing all major religious faiths in the area of 
civil rights. One of the fundamental problems facing the United 
States at this particular point in time is the need to move 
steadily toward the twin goals of equal treatment and equal 


opportunity for all Americans, 


"T am confident that this unique conference will be an 
inspiring and useful experience for all of you in attendance. I 
appreciate the opportunity to extend greetings to you and to 
express the hope that your own experiences and observations can 
be the subject of detailed discussions in the schools you 


represent, 
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PREFACE 


This report was submitted to the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights by the New York Advisory Committee. The New York Committee is 
one of the 51 Committees established in the 50 States and the District 
of Columbia by the Commission pursuant to section 105(c) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957. Its membership consists of interested citizens of 
Standing who serve without compensation. Among the functions and respon- 
sibilities of the State Advisory Committees, under their mandate from 
the Commission on Civil Rights, are the following: 


(1) To advise the Commission of all information concerning legal 
developments constituting a denial of equal protection of the laws 
under the Constitution; (2) to advise the Commission as to the effect 
of the laws and policies of the Federal Government with respect to 
equal protection of the laws under the Constitution; and (3) to advise 
the Commission upon matters of mutual concern in the preparation of its 
final report. The Commission, in turn, has been charged by the Congress 
to investigate allegations, made in writing and under oath, that 
citizens are being deprived of the right to vote by reason of color, 
race, religion, or national origins; to study and collect information 
regarding legal developments constituting a denial of equal protection 
of the laws; to appraise Federal laws and policies with respect to 
equal protections and to report to the President and to the Congress its 
activities, findings, and recommendations. 


In the fall of 1962, the New York State Advisory Committee to the 
United States Civil Rights Commission appointed a subcommittee, under 
the chairmanship of Professor William M. Murphy, to study whether there 
was a clear pattern of discrimination against Negroes in the building 
trades industry in New York City. The subcommittee was able to procure 
the services of Dr. Donald Shaughnessy of Columbia University to do 
most of the field work in the project. The material in this summary 
report is largely derived from Dr. Shaughnessy's report. 


, The study was necessarily limited by the relatively small amount 
of time that could be devoted to this complex subject. A further-- 
and unnecessary--limitation was encountered as a result of the general 
policy of non-cooperation followed by leaders of the building trades 
unions. With few exceptions, union officials failed to assist the 
Study in any way-emaking it difficult or impossible to obtain informa- 
tion that was readily available. 


Despite these limitations, the study serves to demonstrate that 
Negroes are denied access to employment in most of the building trades 
in New York City. The study further indicates that retention of present 
practices in admission to apprenticeship programs will mean that Negroes 
can expect no more than token participation in most of the building 
trades in the future. Our report considers some of the economic and 
other factors that lead to these practices and recommends that these 

practices be modified. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN THE BUILDING TRADES 
IN NEW YORK 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN NEW YORK CITY 


At sixesixteen on weekday mornings a train leaves Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, carrying a group of commuters relatively unknown to the 
general public. They are men with skills in the building trades who 
arrive in New York City at seven-thirty, and report to construction 
jobs. It costs about $15.00 a week to commte from Bridgeport to New 
York, but a union electrician earns $200.00 per week, and the work is 
Steady. 


These blue-collar ccmmuters represent one of the many indicetions 
of the obvious fact that New York City is in the midst of a continuing 
boom in large construction. There is presently more office space in 
New York City than in the next 15 largest cities combined. Despite 
rows of office towers like those north of Grand Central on Park Avenue 
and rows of residential towers like those all along Third Avenue, there 
are estimates that the backlog of needed construction in New York City 
may take decades to fill. 


How do these buildings get built? With wide allowance for over- 
simplication the process can be summarized as follows: 


When the architect has completed his design and specifications, 
general contractors competent in the size of job being undertaken 
submit bids to the owners, Subcontractors (electrical firms, plumbing 
firms and the like) have previously submitted bids to the general con- 
tractor upon which his bid, in part, is based. The contract is then 
awerded to a general contractor--who engages subcontractors--and men 
begin to appear to perform the work in the specialized trades. First 
the excavation, then the other trades in their turn appear on the job. 


Most firms in the building industry are not large; they do not 
Steadily employ a large number of skilled workers. These firms build 
a product that is immobile. This product must be built in the city, 
essentially by local contractors and subcontractors--and in particular 
by a locally based labor force. 


The men who build New York City's buildings are recruited from 
labor pools controlled by the unions in the building trades. The union 
is the employment agency and the men who appear on the construction job 
--whether they be local or “out-of-town" men--are the men whom the union 
permits to appear. Since a building cannot be erected in Detroit or 
Atlanta and shipped to New York and since the unions regulate the local 
use of "out-of--town" labor, the labor supply is rigidly controlled. 


The construction worker tends to identify with his union for a 
number of reasons. He is rarely on any job for a great length of time. 
He may well have five or six employers in one year. He is not likely 
to develop an attachment for a particular firm or to have steady fellow- 
workers from year to year, and of course, he has no fixed place of work. 
His job security comes from the local union. The local union is not 
Only his hiring hall but the place where his friendships are formed and 
the continuing stable element in his employment. Local unions may or 
may not be ethnocentric but their members are likely to be united against 
outsiders. In one local “outsiders” may mean people not of Italian 
ancestry, in another it may mean Jews. For most unions in the building 
trades, as for many other institutions, color is the most readily 
identifiable badge of non-membership. 


With these economic and social bonds to his local union, the man 
in the building trades is little concerned with the "labor" views on 
the subject of race relations. George Meany, once a plumber, now 
President of the AFL-CIO, concedes that local unions can effectively 
disregard the resolutions opposing discrimination that are regularly 
adopted by federated bodies in the labor movement. On the bread-and- 
butter issues it is not the international or any council that delivers 
--but the local union. 


This is not to say that the building trade unions lack the ability 
to unite in support of their common interests. In the building and 
construction trade department of the AFL-CIO there are 19 international 
unions. New York City locals of these unions form the New York City 
Building and Construction Trade Council. This Council serves as a very 
effective spokesman for the building trade unions in city and State 
legislative halls and executive departments. While the Council is 
active and effective in speaking to the outside world on behalf of its 
constituent locals, it has not traditionally exerted effective internal 
pressures. (The Council's president, Peter J. Brennan, assured Mayor 
Wagner on June 6, 1963, of "an all-out effort to end discrimination in 
building trades unions." This assurance clearly must be qualified in 
view of the Council's mixed reaction to proposals to secure more Negro 
and Puerto Rican apprentices. ) 


: In brief, the economic structure of the building industry tends to 
concentrate in the local unions the decision as to who obtains employ- 
ment and, even more important, who gets admitted to the craft. The 
dominating role of the union in construction employment affords to con-_ 
tractors the opportunity to disclaim all responsibility for discrimina- 
tion in the building trades. The employers seem to welcome the 
Opportunity, which accords with their consistent tendency to avoid 
“rocking the boat." Our study found no instance in which an employer 
sought to promote equal employment opportunity in the building trades. 
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APPRENTICESHIP 


Current apprentice programs provide from one-half to two-thirds 
of the skilled workers needed simply to replace craftsmen who retire, 
die, or leave the trade. By fixing the number of apprentices in ac- 
cordance with a ratio:of apprentices to journeymen (the mean ratio is 
1:6), and not in accordance with present or future demand, the build- 
ing trades unions continue to maintain an effective shortage of labor. 
One way that this shortage is preserved in the face of continuing high 
demand is in the use of commuters like those from Bridgeport who rep- 
resent an auxiliary source of manpower that can be cut off at any time. 


While 120-mile-per-day commuters have found steady employment 
for several years, a local source of skilled manpower is ignored. 
New York City has 22 vocational high schools in 5 of which are taught 
skills used in. the building trades. These schools are financed by 
Federal, State, and city funds. The best qualified graduates of the 
vocational schools often take low-paying nonunion jobs, or jobs outside 
the trade. Federal and State apprenticeship agencies have not been 
heard to complain that Negro youngsters, taught a trade at public ex- 
pense, are consistently deprived of the opportunity to practice it. 


New York State law on the subject is clear and precise. Section 
296 of Article 15 of the Executive Law prohibits discrimination by em- 
ployers in hiring, compensation, employment privileges, working conditions 
and discharges, prohibits union discrimination in membership, and bars 
discrimination by employers and unions in admission to apprentice train- 
ing, on-the-job training, and the like. This policy is also reflected 
in the existence of agencies such as the State Commission for Human 
Rights, the New York City Commission on Human Rights, and the Civil Rights 
Bureau of the State Attorney General's office. The last-named agency is 
largely responsible for the fact that, in the State of New York, there 
are now two Negroes in the apprentice training program of the Plumbers 
Union. 


The national agency in the field of apprenticeship is the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training in the United States Department of Labor. 
The Bureau has an essentially passive role in certifying and registering 
apprentice training programs. This role is of no great importance since 
less than half of the apprentice programs in the city are certified by 
the Bureau. The Bureau appears to have been neutral in the matter of 
racial discrimination, an inappropriate posture the abandonment of which 
is recommended, at the end of this report. 


5. Local 14 and 14B of the International Union 


of Operating Engineers. 


This union trains its members through Apprenticeship Local 15-- 
ea three-year program. Unlike most other union members, the operating 
engineers must take an objective examination, administered by the New 
York City Department of Buildings. The examination is open--not limited 
to union members. After passing the examination, an apprentice must ob- 
tain two sponsors (members of Local 14 - 14B) in order to be admitted to 
the union. Thus far only 23 Negroes have been admitted to the 1,600-member 


union. 


6. Local 3, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 


Local 3 recently won fame in securing a five-hour day. This 
union has different levels of membership, the most important of which is 
"A-Card construction worker." These men (who won the five-hour day) 
comprise 9,000 of the 30,000 members of Local 3. The number of Negroes 
who hold the A-Card and earn $5.00 per hour is small, estimates ranging 
from 300 to 400. There are about 2,250 men from outside New York City 
working in electrical construction, filling jobs from which qualified voca~ 
tional school graduates are excluded. On the lower level of Local 3, 
members work for the lamp and lamp shade manufacturing industry and are 

' paid about $2.00 per hour. 


In the spring of 1962, Mr. Harry Van Arsdale, president of Local 3, 
announced that the union would recruit 1,000 new apprentices, on a non- 
discriminatory basis. The Urban League forwarded the names of 51 qualified 
Negroes and the NAACP forwarded 57 names. Negroes and Puerto Ricans were 
recruited from other sources and a total of 1,600 apprentices were screened 
by a nonunion committee of three men, one of whom was a Negro. One 
thousand and twenty apprentices were admitted to the program including 
about 140 Negroes and about 60 Puerto Ricans. This dramatic result and 
Local 3's broad recruiting effort is, so far as we know, without parallel 
in any building trades union in the country. 


in the course of its inquiry, the New York State Advisory Committee 
became aware of undocumented charges to the effect that the approximately 
200 Negro and Puerto Rican apprentices have not entered into regular 
apprenticeship channels, but are being utilized to perform unskilled labor. 
This issue was raised by Committee Chairman Sachs in a meeting with Mr. 
Harry Van Arsdale, business manager of Local 3, IBEW, and Mr. Theodore W. 
Kheel, Director of the Office of Impartial Review of the Electrical Indus- 
try. Mr. Sachs received unequivocal assurances from both Mr. Van Arsdale 


and Mr. Kheel that these charges are unfounded, and that the 200 apprentices 


in question are undergoing regular apprenticeship training leading, in the 
course of four years, to full journeyman status and a Class-A union menber- 
ship card, on the same basis as all other apprentices. 


The six examples listed above illustrate that control of appren- 
ticeship programs gives the building trades unions a potent weapon 
against the possibility of future unemployment. By restricting the 
apprenticeship program, the union can continue to maintain a chronic 
labor shortage and to assure reasonably full employment for their 
members. Entry into such a well-protected, high-paying career is an 
outstanding employment opportunity. These employment opportunities have, 
in effect, become union patronage. A union leader who is not skilful 
in dispensing this patronage may lose his position. They and the rank- 
and-file members consider that their power at the bargaining table has 
won them control of apprenticeship opportunities. 


The unions have maintained a tight rein on apprenticeship openings 
despite the current widespread projections of a continued high level of 
new construction. Earlier projections by the Department of Commerce in- 
dicated that for every 100 men skilled in the building trades in 1955, 
122 would be needed in 1965 and 145 by 1975. Current apprenticeship 
programs not only fail to provide for this growth but, as noted above, 
fail to produce enough journeymen to replace those who retire, die, or 
leave the trade. 


In keeping with this static philosophy of apprenticeship, Negro pare 
ticipation has remained relatively constant. In 1950, Negroes constituted 
1.5 percent of the apprentices and 13 percent of the population of New 
York City. In 1960, Negroes constituted 2 percent of the apprentices and 
22 percent of the population of New York City. It is estimated that by 
1970 Negroes will constitute about 33 percent of the population of New 
York City. If Negro participation in apprenticeship programs continues 
to bear no relation to the size of the Negro population, then larger and 
larger numbers of Negroes will be obliged to compete for the dwindling 
Supply of unskilled jobs. 


The alternatives are essentially three: 


lL. Retention by the building trades unions of presently pre- 
vailing practices. This is likely to result in no substantial increase 
in Negro and Puerto Rican apprenticeship. 


2. Voluntary adoption by other unions of programs like that 
of Local 3, IBEW, with positive efforts to recruit Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans and an objective body to screen and approve apprenticeship 
applicants. | 


3. Adoption by public authorities of regulations, contract 
policies, and other practices which provide objective criteria for ap- 
prentice selection and enforce compliance by the manner in which public 
funds are expended and withheld. 


While our study was limited, it was sufficient to reject the first 
alternative as intolerable and to conclude that while the second alterna- 
tive may be more desirable, the third is required for prompt and effective 
action. 


Our conclusions and recommendations follow: 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Participation of Negroes in the building trades in New York 
City ranges from total exclusion in some trades (sheetmetal workers, 
plumbers) through token participation in others (plasterers, operating 
engineers ) to substantial, if often segregated, local union membership 
in others (carpenters). 


2. Access to employment in the building trades is substantially 
controlled by local unions. Through apprenticeship programs nominally 
_ subject to the joint control of unions and management, the unions determine 
who shall acquire the skills--and the journeyman rating--necessary to em- 
ployment on nearly all new construction in the city. 


3. The number of persons admitted to apprenticeship in any year is 
not determined by current demand but by the ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen deemed appropriate by agreement of the union and the employers 
in a given trade. Where demand continues to be high over a period of 
years as it recently has, “out of town" men are imported temporarily to 
meet the demand. 


4. By rigid limitations on the number of apprentices, the unions 
have maintained a chronic labor shortage in the building trades. Admis- 
Sion to and completion of an apprenticeship program is fair assurance of 
reasonably steady employment for a regular work week and extremely high 
pay for overtime work. Union members value highly the right to secure 
admissions to apprenticeship programs--and tend to exercise it (especially 
in the plumbers union) in favor of their sons, nephews and others with 
whom they have personal connections. 


5. Since admission to apprenticeship is exercised largely on a 
personal basis, and by persons already pursuing the various trades, pat- 
terns of exclusion of Negroes will tend to be perpetuated. The elaborate 
Federal, State, and local apprenticeship structure leaves essentially un- 
touched the crucial subjective decision as to who is admitted to apprentice- 
ship in the building trades--for example: 


Five New York City high schools train young men in the 
building trades. Their honor graduates have less chance 
of admission to an apprenticeship program than any 
business agent's nephew. 


The complex New York State Apprenticeship Council, created 
by statute to “promote an orderly development of the supply 
of skilled journeymen or craftsmen," is fearful that if 

the issue of minority apprenticeships is raised, industry 
and labor might withdraw from, or not join in, apprentice- 
Ship programs registered with the Council. 


The Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 
created to promote and improve standards of apprentice- 
ship, clearly has lacked the power (and apparently the 
inclination) to enforce nondiscrimination as a "standard" 
of admission to apprenticeship. 


6. The men who now control admission to apprenticeship programs 
remember with fear the chronic job scarcity of the 1930's. This memory 
and their enormous bargaining power suggest that union leaders will not 
lightly surrender the prerogative of regulating admission to apprentice- 
ship programs. 


7. The admission of Negroes to apprenticeship beyond a token basis 
requires that there be introduced into the present personal, subjective 
procedures for entry into apprenticeship programs standards that are 
objective and public. Recommendations that fail to move in this direction 
do not come to grips with the economic realities and the highly personal 
relationships that underlie the present system. If. the building trades 
unions insist on retaining the present "patronage" approach, they will 
eventually be confronted with a form of "civil service" selection 
analagous to that which has deprived the political parties of their 
former control of most areas of public employment. 


8. The commendable voluntary approach of Local 3, IBEW, actively 
recruiting of minority group youngsters and investing apprentice selection 
upon an independent group, has not been followed by other unions, and as 
of July 1963, there is little indication that it will be adopted by other 
building trade locals in New York City. 


The New York State Advisory Committee recommends to the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights that steps be taken to bring about 
the following changes in present practices: 


ta) 


(b) 


(c) 


ofa 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


That the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training be authorized and empowered to require 
that all apprenticeship programs in the construce- 
tion industry be registered by the Bureau; that 

it establish, in consultation with representatives 
of unions and management, objective criteria for 
admission to apprenticeship programs; that it 
determine the number of available apprenticeship 
openings in each program, giving consideration to 
the skilled manpower needs of the nation as well 
as to those of the industry and the immediate 
locality; and that it establish a meaningful and 
effective evaluation system for each of the trades; 


That the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training be authorized and empowered to require 
that all notices of acceptance and rejection to 
epprenticeship programs be filed with the Bureau, 
and that acceptances and rejections be accounted 
for in terms of the established objective criteria 
of admission; 


That the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training be authorized and empowered to conduct 
systematic apprenticeship recruiting programs, in 
part by means of uniform vocational guidance 
procedures in public schools, and to investigate, 
on its own initiative, apprentice training pro- 
grams which are, or are believed to be, engaged 
in discriminatory practices. 


That departments, agencies, offices, and bureaus 

of the Federal Government be required to with- 

hold all financial support from apprenticeship 

programs which fail to admit qualified Negro 

applicants or fail to comply with the require- | 
ments of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 

described above; 


(b) That departments, agencies, offices, and bureaus 
of the Federal Government be required to withe 
hold all financial assistance from any contractor 
and from any building project employing the labor 
of any union or local thereof which cannot give 
satisfactory proof that it does not follow discrin- 
inatory practices. 


3. In the event that the foregoing procedures are found 
to be ineffective, we recommend that Congress enact 
legislation declaring that admission to apprentice- 
ship in the construction trades is a matter affecting 
interstate commerce and that such admission be vested 
in a suitable agency empowered to adopt and enforce 
procedures analagous to those employed by the Civil 
Service Commission. 


The foregoing is a report which primarily summarizes material supplied 
to the New York State Advisory Committee by Dr. Donald Shaughnessy. 

It also draws upon "Apprentices, Skilled Craftsman and the Negro," a 
publication of the New York State Commission for Human Rights, and 

the experience of Frank Logue, Regional Consultant to the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights for New York and the New England States. 


Extra copies available from: 
CORE 


38 Park Row 
New York, New York 
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SUMMARY OF 1962 AND 1963 
STATE ANTI-DISCRIMINATION LAWS 


This is the fourth in a series of biennial reports on state anti- 
discrimination laws. It shows a continuous increase in legislative activity 
in this vital field. Again, as in 1961, new records were set in 1963 both in 
the number of states taking action, twenty-five, and in the number of new laws 
enacted, forty-eight. Three of the new civil rights laws adopted in 1963 took 
the form of provisions embedded in state constitutions. 

This report covers not only the laws enected in 1963 but also nine laws 
enacted in three states during 1962. Too few state legislatures meet in even- 
numbered years to warrant & separate report on their actions on civil rights. 
To make our biennial repe:cts complete we includ: mention of the laws enacted 


in the off-years. 


The principal legislative advances of 1962 and 1963 may be summarized 
briefly. 

1. Hawaii and Indiana enacted fair employment laws enforceable through 
the administrative process that has proved so successful in other states. (The 
Indiana law replaced a "voluntary", that is unenforceable, law enacted in 1945.) 
Towa and Vermont adopted fair employment laws enforceable by criminal penalties. 

| 2. Illinois and California became the first states to adopt laws dealing 
with de facto segregation in public schools, a problem that has caused increasing 
concern in all parts of the country outside tne South. The new Illinois law 
specifically directs public school boards to seek the elimination of such segre- 
gation. ~ 

3. Broad statutes prohibiting discrimination in housing were adopted in 
Alaska and Colorado. In Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York, existing limited 


fair housing laws were extended to cover virtually the entire housing market. 


4. New laws prohibiting discrimination in places of public accommo- 


dation were adopted in Maryland and South Dakota and a number of other states 
adopted bills increasing the effectiveness of existing statutes dealing with 
this area. 

5. Finally, Michigan adopted a new constitution containing broad civil 
rights guarantees which have been interpreted as prohibiting discrimination not 
only in employment but also in education, housing and public accommodations. 

As a result of the actions of the 1963 state legislatures, an impressive 
number of state anti-discrimination laws are now in effect. The principal 
statutes may be summarized as follows: Twenty-one states now have fair employ- 
ment laws enforceable by an administrative agency using the well-tested method 
of conciliation, backed by the power to issue administrative orders enforceable 
in the courts (Alaska, Calif., Colo., Conn., Hawaii, Ill., Ind., Kansas, Mass., 
Mich., Minn., Mo., N. J., N. Mex., N. ¥., Ohio, Ore., Pa., R. I., Wash., Wisc.). 
Four states have laws prohibiting employment discrimination, enforceable by 
criminal penalties (Del., Idaho, Iowa, Utah). Six states have laws broadly 
prohibiting discrimination in education, enforced by administrative agencies 
(Ind., Mass., N. J., N. Y., Pa., Wash.), a seventh (Mich.) may also be in that 
category under its new constitution. A number of other states have more limited 
legislation dealing with schools. Eleven states have by statute prohibited 
discrimination in a substantial portion of the general housing market (Alaska, 
Calif., Colo., Conn., Mass., Minn., N. H., N. J., N. Y., Ore., Pa.) and a twelfth 
(Mich.) appears to have done so by a constitutional provision. A number of 
states have more limited statutes applying to public and publicly-assisted 
housing. Thirty states and the District of Columbia have prohibited discriminea - 
tion in places of public accommodation (Alaska, Calif., Colo., Conn. > D. C., Idabo, 


Tll., Ind., Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mont., Neb., N.H., N.J., 
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N. Mex., N.Y.; N. Dak., Ohio, Ore., Fa., R. i., S. Dak. , VG., Weets, Waeee, 
Wyo.). Fifteen of these have provided for administrative enforcement (Alaska, 
Colo., Conn., Ind., Kan., Md., Mass., Mich., N.J., N.¥., Ohio, Ore., Pa., R.I., 


Wash. ). 
In Table I, we show the population of the various states having major 


civil rights laws as well as the number of Negroes, other non-white persons and 
Jews in each state. In Table II, we give the proportion of Negroes, other non- 
white persons and Jews in states having fair employment laws, fair education 
laws, fair housing laws and public accommodations laws. As will be seen from 
that table, 69.6% of the population of the United States is now covered by a law 
prohibiting discrimination in places of public accommodation. The figures for 
laws against discrimination in employment, housing and education are 64.6%, 41.6% 
and 28.9% respectively. A very high proportion of the Jewish population lives 
in these states, ranging from 66.3% for fair education laws to 93.9% for public 
accommodations. For Negroes, the proportions range from 20.6% for fair education 
states to 45.0% for public accommodations states. The reason for the lower propor- 
tion in the case of Negroes is the high concentration of Negroes in southern states 
where no civil rights laws have been adopted. 

In the following pages, the various laws enacted during 1962 and 1963 


are described. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Eleven states in 1963 and one in 1942 enacted laws dealing with discri- 
mination in employment. Hawaii adopted a fair employment law enforcaable 
through administrative proceedings and Indiana added administrative enforcement 
provisions to its "voluntary" fair employment law of 1945. Iowa and Utah adopter 
short fair employment laws, enforceable only by criminal proceedings. Alaska | 
gave its newly established Commission for Human Rights jurisdiction over its 
existing fair employment law. Other laws affecting employment were adopted in 
California, Illinois, Missouri, ton York and Oklahoma. 

An important breakthrough was the statute enacted in Indiana making its 
fair employment law enforceable. Indiana had had a "voluntary" law since 195, 
the same year the first enforceable fair employment laws were enacted in New 
York and New Jersey. In the sighteen years since then, every other industrial 
whate outside the South has enacted an enforceable fair employment law. ‘In 
the few states and cities where "voluntary" laws were enacted, enforcement 
features were later added. Indiana, the last hold-out, has now yielded. 

The new comprehensive law retains the Commission now administering the 
old statute. The Commission is given power to receive and investigate com. 
plaints of discrimination and to seek to conciliate them It is also empowered 
to hold hearings and subpoena witnesses. It may hold a hearing only if a com 
_plaint has been filed by an individual "charging on his own behalf to have been 
personally aggrieved by discriminatory practices." Complaints must be filed 
_ within 90 days after occurrence of the alleged discriminatory practice. If 
the Commission finds that a person has engaged in discrimination, it may issue 
an order requiring him to cease and desist and to take such affirmative action 


as will effectuate the purposes of the statute. The Commission's order may be 


reviewed by the courts in the same manner as the orders of other agencies. If 
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no procedure for judicial review is started within 30 days after issuance of the 
order, the Commission may apply for a court order of enforcement, on a showing 
that the person is subject to the Commission's jurisdiction. 
It is not possible to describe precisely what conduct is forbidden by the 

new law because, unlike other ants -Aiecriaieantan laws, it has no precise de- 
scription of what constitutes discrimination or an unlawful discriminatory 
practice. The law states generally that "equal educational and employment oppor- 
tunities and equal access to and use of public actommodations are hereby declared 


to be civil rights." It is presumably a denial of this right that the Commission 


will concern itself with. There are definitions of the terms “employer,” "employ- 
ment agency" and "labor organization” but there are no provisions specifically 
stating what conduct by such entities is forbidden. It may be presumed, however, 
that the act applies to discrimination by all three groups. The definition of 
"employer" limits the coverage of the act to employers of six or more persons. 

The state and its subdivisions are included and there is an exemption for non- 
profit fraternal and religious institutions. 

Hawaii enacted ea fair employment law providing for administrative enforce- 
ment but with one significant departure from the usual procedure -- enforcement 
of orders by criminal penalty rather than court decree. 

The new law prohibits discrimination by employers and labor unions. It 
also prohibits the use of discriminatory advertising, employment application 
forms and questions by employers, labor unions and employment agencies.* The 


law prohibits discrimination based on age and sex as well as on race, religion 


and ancestry. 


¥In omitting a provision specifically prohibiting discrimination by employment 
agencies, the Hawaii law parallels that of New York and a number of other 
states. Despite this omission, the New York law has been construed as barring 
discrimination by employment agencies and it is likely that the Hawaii law will 


G@lso be so interpreted. | 
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The law applies to all employers, without regard to the number of em= 


ployees. There is a provision, however, allowing religious institutions to 
give preference to persons of the same denomination. There is also a provision 
permitting the maintenance of bona fide occupational qualifications, 
Responsibility for enforcement of the law is given to the State Departe 
ment of Labor and Industrial Relations. Complaints may be filed with the Depart- 
ment by aggrieved parties or by the State Attorney Ceneral. If the Department 
is unable to settle the case by conciliation, it will hold a hearing in accordance 
with the existing state statute generally resulating administrative proceedings. 
rE the Department finds that an unlawful employment practice has occurred, it 
may issue an order directing the respondent to cease and desist from its unlawful 
conduct and to take such affirmative action as will effectuate the purposes of 
the statute. Any party adversely affected by the order may obtain judicial 
review under the general statute providing for review of administrative orders, 
Lacking from the statute is the usual provision that the Department may 
go into court to obtain a decree requiring the respondent to comply with the 
order. Instead, the act provides that any person who "wilfully" violates a 
Department order shall be fined not more than 5200 for the first offense. For 
subsequent offenses, the penalty is a fine of up to $500 and imprisonment for 
up to 90 days. It remains to be seen how effective this method of enforcement 
will be. 
Short fair employment laws, enforceable only through criminal proccedings, 
were adopted in Iowa and Vermont, 
The Iowa law briefly and comprehensively prohibits discrimination by all 
employers and labor unions. Violations are punishable by a fine of up to $100 


or imprisonment for up to 30 days, There is no exemption for religious institu 


tions. Even employment of domestic servants is apparently covered. There is 
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no provision applicable to employment agencies and no prohibition of discrimie 
natory advertising or application blanks. 

The Vermont law is somewhat more detailed. It prohibits discrimination 
by employers, employment agencies and unions. It also bars. discriminatory 
advertising but not the use of discriminatory application forms, The act is 
not applicable to the employment of members of the employer's family or domestic 
servants or where a particular job requires persons of a particular religions 
Any person "wilfully" violating the statute is subject to a fine of up to $500 
for each violation, In addition, there is a clause requiring that all public 
contracts contain a provision obligating contractors and sub-contractors to 
comply with the statute. 

In Alaska, which enacted a fair employment law in 1953, administered by 
the Department of Labor, a new Commission for Human Rights was established, as 
noted below in the section on "Housing." Without repealing or amending the 
1953 law, the new statute gives the Commission power to deal with complaints 
of discrimination under that law, 

Revisions in existing fair employment laws were made in Colorado, Illinois 
and New York, 

In New York, the comprehensive law against discrimination, administered 
by the State Commission for Human Rights, was amended in 1962 by adding an 
additional paragraph to the section defining unlawful discrimination. The new 
paragraph prohibits discrimination by employers, unions, employment agencies 


#* The act is msde applicable to "discrimination in rates of pay by reason of 
sex" as well as race, etc, 


#% The Executive Director of the new Commission has informed us that legislation 
giving exclusive jurisdiction to the Commission will be introduced in the 
Legislature in 196) and that, meanwhile, the Labor Department is referring 
all cases to the Commission, 
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and joint labor-management committees with respect to apprentice training, on- 
% 


the-job training and similar guidance programs. 

In Colorado, the jurisdiction of the Anti-Discrimination Commission was 
Similarly extended to cover discrimination in apprenticeship programs, on-thee 
jcb training and vocational schools. 

In Illinois, a number of revisions were made in the fair employment act 
adopted in 1961, including a provision making the ect applicable to agencies 
of the state and local governments, 

Additional laws affecting discrimination in employment or professional 
activity were enacted in three states. In California, the existing law barring 
discrimination because of sex, race or marital status in the civil service 
was amended to add, "religious creed, color, national origin, ancestry." 

New York made it illegal for a hospital to refuse to allow any duly licensed 
physician to practice in the institution because of his color or race, The 
state agency regulating hospitals was given power to compel the hospital to 
grant such permission, Missouri, in the process of overhauling its general 
statute regulating veterinarians, included a provision that licenses shall 
not be denied, revoked or suspended because of race, creed, color or national 
origine 

Finally, a border state, Oklahoma, enacted detailed provisions barring 
discriminaticn in state employment, In the bill establishing a state Human 
Relations Commission, described below, the legislature prohibited all forms of 


discrimination by all state agencies on the basis of race, religion or national 


origin. The State Personnel Board was given the duty of invastigating and 


#% Also in 1962, New York amended its law empowering the State Attorney General 
to bring proceedings to enforce the state laws against discrimination based 
on race, religion or ancestry, so as to add "age," 
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correcting such discrimination. The new Human Relations Commission was authorized 
to receive complaints as well as to investigate on its own initiative and to file 
appropriate formal complaints with the State Personnel Board. 


EDUCATION 


Four states adopted seven bills and a constitutional provision affecting 
education in 1963, two of them deeling for the first time with the problem of 
de facto segregation in public schools. 

An unusual situetion exists in Michigan, where the voters this year approved 
a new state constitution wnich has two important sections affecting civil rights. 
One of these establishes a new Civil Rights Commission with general power to 
administer the civil rights laws cof the state. Another section provides that no 
person shall be denied his civil rights or be discriminated against in the exer- 
cise thereof because of race, réJigion or national origin. 

The State Attorney General has ruled that under these sections, taken to- 
gether, the new Commission will have general power to prohibit discrimination in 
employment, education, housing and places of public accommodation. With respect 
to education, the Attorney General appears to have held that the Commission will 
have broad power to investigate and prevent discrimination. However, his opinion 
can be construed as holding only that the Commission can deal with infractions of 
existing statutes, which apply only to public schools. 

The Indiana comprehensive civil rights bill, already described in the 
employment section above, must be regarded as a general fair education law, if 
it is interpreted as broadly as its language warrants. As already noted, that 
law creates a commission to enforce a declaration that "equal educational ... 
opportunities ... are hereby declared to be civil rights." This appears to empower 
the Indiana commission to halt discrimination by educational institutions. 


California enacted a comprehensive bill to establish programs "for com- 


pensatory education" in public schools to assist pupils handicapped by "language, 
cultural, and economic disadvantages." A State Consultant on Compensatory 
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Education is to supervise these programs, which are to be conducted in slum areas, 


remote rural areas, areas with concentrations of non-English speaking populations 
and the like. State funds will be granted to school districts undertaking these 
programs, with emphasis on pilot programs. A 17-member Advisory Committee on 
Compensatory Education is established, four of whom are to be members of the legis- 
lature. These four are to constitute a joint interim investigating committee to 
recommend further action. The entire program is to terminate on June 30, 1965, 


unless it is extended by the legislature. 
In a separate bill, California took limited action on the subject of de fact 


segregation when it amended a 1959 law which established a commission in the Depart. 
ment of Education to assist local schools in dealing with problems of discriminatio: 
in hiring personnel. The new law empowers the commission to advise also on 
“problems involving the ethnic distribution of pupils and school attendance areas." 
Illinois took more forthright action in this area by amending the general 
school law to make it the duty of public school boards, in building or acquiring 
schools, not to do so in & manner that promotes segregation on the basis of race or 
nationality. Boards were further directed, as soon as practicable, to change 
existing attendance units in a way that takes into consideration the elimination of 
segregation. This is the first state statute recognizing an obligation on the part 
of public school officials to combat de facto segregation. | 
Illinois adopted three additional bills on education. One amends the law 
regulating business schools to provide that permits may be denied or revoked in the 
case of schools that refuse to admit applicants solely on the basis of race, color 
or creed. Under the other two bills, the laws providing for payments for attendance 
at industrial schools for girls and training schools for boys were amended to Limit 
such payments to the case of schools that do not discriminate on the basis of race 


or ethnic origin. 
HOUSING 


During 1962 and 1963, two states, Alaska and California, edopted compre- 
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hensive fair housing laws, and three, Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York, 
amended their existing fair housing laws to cover virtually the entire housing 
market. In addition, the new Michigan state constitution apparently will operate 
as a fair housing law. Minor bills affecting housing discrimination were adopted 
in Kansas, New York and Massachusetts. 

The Rumford bill enacted in California is the first general fair housing 
law in that state although a number of earlier statutes regulated housing discri- 
mination to some extent.* The new law is a typical administrative procedure 
statute, to be administered by the existing state Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission. It applies to all public housing and redevelopment housing, all publicly 
assisted housing in buildings of three or more units, all publicly assisted one- 
family homes in which the owner lives and all buildings of five or more units, 
whether or not publicly assisted. In addition, the Commission is given power to 
bar discrimination in all housing operations subject to the state's general civil 
rights act which applies to "all business establishments of every kind whatsoever.” 
California courts have ruled that that provision applies to rentals in any building 
with three or more units and to the sale of homes in new real estate tracts. They 
have also held that it applies to real estate brokers in the performance of their 
services. A separate provision of the Rumford bill probibite. disesteiaeian be 
banks and other financial institutions in the granting of mortgages. 

Enforcement is by the same procedures that the Commission now uses to 
enforce the fair employment law, with a few exceptions. Under the fair employment 
law, complaints can be filed by either the aggrieved party or the Attorney General. 
Under the new housing law, the Attorney General may not file complaints. The Com- 
mission is given specific power not only to order a person who is engaged in discri- 
mination to cease and desist but also, affirmatively, to sell or rent the accommo- 


dation or 4& similar one or to pay damages not to exceed $500. 


*” The 1963 law replaced the 1959 law against discrimination in publicly assisted 
housing, 
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The Commission is also given power to seek "interim relief" during the 


pendency of proceedings. This provision, similar to those in the Massachusetts 
and New York City fair housing laws, is designed to keep an owner from frus- 
trating Commission proceedings by making an accommodation unavailable. Under 
the new law, after the Commission has found probable cause to believe the alle- 
gations of a@ complaint, it may apply to a court for an injunction prohibiting 
disposition of the property for up to 20 days. 

The bill contains @ specific clause invalicating all city, county and 
other local legislation dealing with discrimination in housing. 

Alaska enacted two statutes, one in 1962 and one in 1963, dealing pri- 
marily with public accommedations but, almost incidentally, including a broad 
‘prohibition of housing discrimination. The first was an amendment to the exist- 
ing law against discrimination in public accommodations, first enacted in 1945. 
In broadening the scope of that law, the legislature included "housing accom- 
modations," defining that term so as to include "public housing, and all publicly 
assisted housing and any housing accommodations offered for sale, rent or lease.” 
Enforcement was by criminal prosecution, with fines up to $500 and imprisonment 
a to 30 days. 

In 1963, a new statute created a Commission for Human Rights, with limited 
power to administer various state anti-discrimination laws. The five-man Conm- 
mission was empowered to receive complaints of discrimination in violation of 
the law against discrimination in public accommodations (including housing) 
and also complaints of discrimination in violation of the existing statutes 
against discrimination in employment based on age, sex, and race, religion, etc. 
A complaint will be investigated by the Commission's executive director. If 
discrimination is found and cannot be eliminated by conciliation, a hearing will 


be held before the Commission. If it finds discrimination, it will issue an 
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order directing the respondent to desist from discrimination. The order may 
prescribe conditions on future conduct "relevant to the cessation of the dis- 
crimination." However, the act lacks the usual provision for judicial enforce- 
ment of Commission orders. Instead, it provides that compliance with the terms 
of an order will be a bar to criminal prosecution for the discrimination involved 
in the complaint. 

In Michigan, as noted in the "Education" section above, a new constitution 
was adopted with previsions on civil rights that have been construed by the State 
Attorney General as dealing with discrimination in housing. The Attorney General 
has ruled that the new provisions give the newly-created Commission broad power 
to investigate and prevent discrimination in the sale, leasing or financing of 
housing accommodations. 


Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York broadened the coverage of their 


existing fair housing laws. 


In Connecticut, the existing law had applied to owners of three or more 


contiguous housing accommodations. The 1963 amendment eliminated this limitation 
and made the law applicable to all housing accommodations except (1) the rental 
of an apartment in a two-family dwelling where the other apartment is occupied 
by the owner and (2) the renting of rooms to boarders. 

A similar change was made in New York. There the existing fair housing 
law applied to the: sale or rental of accommodations in a building with three 
or more apartments and to one- and two-family homes in projects of ten or more. 
These limitations were stricken and the same exemption as in Connecticut was 
adopted. In addition, the clause prohibiting discrimination by real estate 
brokers was amended so as to apply to all housing. 


The existing Massachusetts law also applied only to publicly~-assisted 


housing and to buildings containing three or more housing accommodations and 
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one- and two-family homes in tracts of ten or more. The 1963 amendment added a 


provision making the law applicable to all other housing which is publicly offered 
for sale or lease, directly or through agents, by advertising, posting of signs, 
listing with a broker or other forms of "public offering." It was also made 


applicable to open land intended for the erection of housing otherwise covered 


by the statute. 
Massachusetts also adopted two bills making a number of changes in its 


general anti-discrimination law. One of these made the existing provision 
requiring employers, employment agencies and unions to post notices setting forth 
the purposes of the statute applicable also to real estate agencies and rental 
offices. 

| New York in 1962, enacted a statute declaring racial restrictive covenants 
void as against public policy and wholly unenforceable. It will be recalled that 
the United States Supreme Court in 1948 held that state and federal courts could 
not sueehttutionslis aunees such covenants. The Court did not at that time 
declare such covenants void and it was believed they could still have some legal 
effect. The 1962 statute was designed to deal with that possibility. 

Finally, the Kansas legislature adopted a resolution directing the State 
Legislative Council to investigate housing discrimination and to submit recom- 
mendations to the 1965 legislative session. 

_- PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


Twelve states adopted laws affecting discrimination in places of public 
accommodation. Two of these, Maryland and South Dakota, were acting in this 
area for the first time. Illinois, Nebraska and New York broadened the scope 
of existing laws. Alaska, Indiana, Kansas and Michigan provided for administra- 
tive enforcement and Massachusetts improved its enforcement procedure. New Mexico 
added a provision for criminal penalties. Missouri prohibited discrimination in 


publicly operated nursing homes. 
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The new Maryland law (which consists of two separately enacted bills) was 
aimed primarily at ending the national scandal of discrimination by restaurants 
along the major highways connecting Washington with Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and other points north. It is narrowly drawn, both in its geographic scope 
and in the tyres of places covered. It applies only to hotels and other estab- 
lishments providing sleeping accommodations or serving food, which are open to 
the general public. Even to this narrow definition, there is an exemption 
excluding any premises or parts of premises primarily devoted to the sale of 
liquor. Under the unusual procedures of the Maryland legislature allowing the 
delegation of any county to have its county excluded from bills of general appli- 
cation, the law was made inapplicable to 11 of Maryland's 23 counties. Ina 
twelfth county, the law calls for a referendum by November 1964 to determine 
whether it should go into effect. 

Administration of the law is entrusted to the State Commission on Inter- 
racial Problems and Relations, established in 1951. The Commission will receive 
and investigate complaints and attempt to conciliate them. Where conciliation 
fails, a hearing may be held before the Commission. If it finds discrimination, 
it may order the respondent to cease and desist and to take appropriate affirma- 
tive action. If the respondent fails to comply, the local state attorney will 
sue for judicial enforcement of the Commission's order, In the judicial proceed- 
ing, a jury trial of the facts will be held if the respondent so requests. More- 
over, the resrondent may elect to short-circuit the Commission at an earlier 
stage. After the Commission has found probable cause to believe the complaint 
and has attempted unsuccessfully to conciliate it, the respondent may at that 
point demand and get a jury trial in court rather than a Commission hearing. 

In addition, the act provides that a person can be found guilty of a mis- 
demeanor if he files a complaint that is later dismissed and the Commission or a 
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court finds that the complaint was filed "maliciously." Fines of from $25 to 


$500 end imprisonment for up to one year may be imposed. 
Efforts to block the law by compelling a statewide referendum failed when 
opponents were unable to obtain enough signatures on a referendum petition. 
Under state law, the law can be suspended and a referendum compelled by petitions 
signed by three percent of the number of votes in the last gubernatorial election. 
One other Maryland bill should be mentioned. In 1962, Baltimore adopted 
an ordinance prohibiting discrimination in certain places of public accommodation. 
The ordinance was held invalid on the ground that it conflicted with the Maryland 
linia defining the crime of trespass. Under that statute, it is a misdemeanor 
to go or stay on the land of another after being told by the owner not to do so. 
This year, the Maryland legislature amended that statute to provide that it did 
not prevent the City of Baltimore from enacting legislation prohibiting discri- 


mination in places open to the general public. Thereafter, Baltimore reenacted 


the ordinance. 


The new South Dakota law is substantially broader than that of Maryland. 
It prohibits discrimination in public conveyances, theaters and “other public 
places of amusement," hotels, barbershops, saloons, restaurants and "other places 
of refreshment, entertainment, or accommodation." If the courts interpret the 
quoted language broadly, the bill could have wide application. However, even the 
widest interpretation of that language is not likely to include retail stores and 
other establishments covered in some of the state laws on this subject. Persons 
violating any provision of the law will be subject to a fine of up to $200. 
an Four states, Alaska, Indiana, Kansas and Michigan, provided for admini- 
strative enforcement of their existing laws against discrimination in public 


accommodations. 
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The civil rights provisions in the new Michigan constitution, described 
above under "Education," created a new commission empowered to deal broadly 
with enforcement of civil rights. Even if the powers of this commission are 
narrowly construed, it would still be clear that it has jurisdiction to enforce 
the existing state law against discrimination in places of public accommocation. 

Alaska, as noted above under "Housing," enacted two laws affecting public 
accommodations. The 1962 statute added a number of items to the list of types 
of enterprise covered, including motels, swimming pools and "business estab- 
lishments." More generally, it made the statute applicable to "any establish- 
ment which caters or offers its services or goods to the ceneral public.” It 
also raised the maximum fine for violations from $250 to $500 while keeping the 
maximum jail penalty at 30 days. 

The 1963 statute established a Commission for Human Rights with limited 
powers to enforce the existing law, as noted in the “Housing” section. 

In Indiana, the change was effected in the comprehensive civil rights 
law already described in the "Employment" section. The new Commission is 
empowered to deal with discrimination in places of public accommodation in the 
same way as discrimination in employment. The new law expressly makes "equal 
access to and use of public accommodations" a civil right. As in the case of 
employment, there is no specific spelling out of the discriminatory practices 
prohibited. However, there is a definition of the term “public accommodations" 
making it apply to "any establishment which caters or offers its services or 
facilities or goods to the genevel public.” This very broad definition follows 
the wording of the statute enacted in 1961, which was enforceable by a fine or 
imprisonment or a civil suit for a penalty. 

Kansas amended its existing fair employment law to give its Commission 
on Civil Rights power to prevent discrimination in "hotels, motels, cabin camps 
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and restaurants," using the same administrative procedure that it now has in the 
case of employment discrimination. The new law will apparently operate indepen- 
dently of existing Kansas law making it a misdemeanor for owners of hotels, 

restaurant, public carriers and licensed public places to discriminate. It spe- 


cifically condemns "segregation" as well as discrimination. 


In addition to Alaska, Illinois, Nebraska and New York adopted bills broad- 
ening the scope of their laws against discrimination in public accommodations. 

New York, in 1962, adopted a bill adding a number of types of accommodation 
to its statute, including motels, swimming pools, leundries, trailer camps, public 
abieiiinns by air and travel agencies. It also made clear that its statute ap- 


Plies to establishments "dealing with goods or services of any kind.” 
Nebraska, which has a relatively limited law, amended it to make it appli- 


cable to hotels, motels, trailer courts, taverns and beauty parlors. It omitted 
the specific reference to theaters and added a broad cleuse making the law apply 
generally to places of "recreation." It also made it plain that the act applies 
to any place providing accommodations similar to those listed. 

Illinois amended its existing law against discrimination in places of public | 
accommodation by substantially enlarging the list of enterprises covered, adding | 
inter alia department stores, clothing stores, swimming pools, golf courses, barber 


shops and rest rooms. 


The Massachusetts bills making a number of changes in the general anti- 


discrimination law, referred to above under "Housing," contain two sections 
applicable to public accommodations. In 1961, Massachusetts adopted a provision 
for “interim relief" in housing discrimination cases. This provision permits the 


Commission, after it finds probable cause to credit the allegations of a complaint, 


to go to court seeking an order restraining the owner from disposing of the 
property while the complaint is pending. The 1963 law extends that provision to 


discrimination in places of public accommodation. 
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The other change makes it clear that the law dealing with public accommo- 


dations applies to discrimination based on "national origin” as well as race and 


religion. 
New Mexico, which had adopted a law prohibiting discrimination in public 


accommodations in 1955, added a section making violation of the law punishable by 
a fine of $10 to $50. 

Finally, Missouri, in a bill providing for the establishment of nursing 
home districts, directed that any such home must be operated for the benefit of 
the inhabitants of the area, "regardless of race, creed or color.” 


OTHER PROCEDURAL CHANGES 


Seven of the states that have commissions broadly empowered to deal with 
discrimination in a number of areas made changes in the structure of the con- 
missions or in the procedures they are directed to use. 

Probably the major change was that resulting from the adoption of a new 
constitution in Michigan. As already noted, that constitution contains a broad 
guarantee of civil rights and a separate provision establishing a Civil Rights 
Commission. This Commission will replace the existing Fair Employment Practices 
Commission at the beginning of 1964. The precise scope of its powers remains to 
be determined. 

One provision in the new constitution should, however, be mentioned. It 
is specifically provided that all appeals from Commission orders shall be tried 
"de novo” in the courts. This means that the courts will try over again the 
cases that have been decided by the Commission and will make their own findings 
of fact. It remains to be seen whether and how much this departure from the 
usual administrative procedure will impair the effectiveness of the Commission. 

Oregon changed the procedures of its comprehensive civil rights law in a 
number of respects, including the following: (1) During the investigation of a 
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complaint, the Commissioner may, if he finds it necessary, name additional persons 


as respondents. (2) Informal settlements of complaints must now be embodied in 
a formal "conciliation agreement." Violations of such an agreement can be dealt 
with in the same manner as violations of orders of the Commissioner who ad- 
ministers the statute. In addition, a complainant who does not accept the terms 
of the conciliation agreement may obtain judicial review. (3) When a complaint 
is not settled informally, it will be prosecuted by the office of the Attorney 
General, rather than by the Commissioner's staff as heretofore. (4) The Com- 
missioner is given power to issue rules and regulations establishing what kinds 
of advertisements and application form inquiries are to be prohibited by the 
statute. Violations of these rules and regulations are treated as tho same as 
violations of the statute. (5) Employers and owners of housing or public accon- 
modations, who are informed that a complaint has been filed against them, are 
prohibited from taking any ection, with an intent to frustrate the statute, which 
makes unavailable any services, property or employment opportunities sought by 
the complainant. A person aggrieved by a violation of this provision may sue 

for damages, provided the complaint was not later dismissed. (In addition, the 
Commissioner has been informed by the Attorney General that he may obtain a court 


injunction preventing violation of this provision. ) 


In New Jersey, enforcement of the comprehensive civil rights law was 
shifted from the Department of Education, where it had been since 1945, to the 
Department of Law and Public Safety. The administration of the law was thus 
entrusted to the state Attorney General. However, the power actually to pass 
on charges of discrimination and to issue appropriate orders was placed in the 
newly created post of Director of the Division on Civil Rights. 

The same bill also made a number of minor changes. Among other things, 


the period within which a complaint must be filed was changed from 90 to 180 days. 
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New York enacted four bills in 1962 making minor changes in its anti- 
discrimination laws. (1) The name of the enforcement agency was changed from 
Commission Against Discrimination to Commission for Human Rights. (2) The 
number of members of the Commission was raised from five to seven. (3) The 
powers of the Chairman of the Commission were spelled out and the Governor was 
empowered to appoint a Vice-Chairman. (4) For cases initiated by the Attorney 
General or the Industrial Commissioner (but not by aggrieved individuals), the 
time within which the complaint must be filed was increased from 90 days to six 


months. 
Connecticut amended its law. to allow appeals to the courts by complainants 


aggrieved by a dismissal of a complaint by the Commission or by a final order of 


a hearing tribunal. 


In California, the comprehensive fair housing bill already described in- 


cluded a provision increasing the size of the Commission from five to seven 


members. 


The Massachusetts Commission was enlarged from three to four members. In 


addition, it was provided expressly that its orders may "operate prospectively." 
New York added a provision to its comprehensive civil rights law making 
it an unlawful practice for any person covered by the act to discriminate against 
anyone because he had opposed illegal conduct under the act or had filed a com- 
plaint or otherwise participated in a proceeding under the act. Prior to this 
amendment, such retaliation was prohibited only in respect to employment. 
HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSIONS 


The border state of Oklahoma established a Human Relations Commission with 
power to investigate and attempt to eliminate discrimination. The new law de- 
clares that racial, ethnic or religious discrimination threatens democratic 
institutions and is a matter of state concern. A nine-man Commission is created 
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with power to engage in research and educational activities and to investigate 


and hold public hearings. It is directed to work toward eliminating discrimina- 
tion. It will receive and investigate complaints of discrimination and recommend 
ways of eliminating the resulting injustices. In addition, as noted above, it 
is empowered to file complaints of discrimination in state employment with the 
State Personnel Board. | 

New York State enacted a bill giving counties, cities, villages and towns 
power to create human relations commissions for the purpose of studying inter- 
group problems, investigating incidents of tension and conducting appropriate 
educational programs. 

Maryland adopted three bills each authorizing a specific county to 
establish & buman relations commission.* 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The legislature of Maine submitted a constitutional amendment, which was 
subsequently approved by the electorate, adding a new clause guaranteeing due 
process and equal protection of the laws and declaring that no person shall be 
"denied the enjoyment of his civil rights or be discriminated against in the 
exercise thereof." The precise effect of this amendment cannot be determined 
at this point. It was described by the Secretary of State as having the intent 
of protecting “individual rights as they are now protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the United States Constitution." 

In Idaho, a constitutional amendment was approved in 1962 repealing the 
provision barring persons of Mongolian descent not born in the United States 


from voting, serving as jurors or holding any civil office. 


* It should be noted that in December 1961, Delaware established a state Human 
Relations Commission. This action was taken at the end of the year, too late 
to be included in our 1960-61 summary. 
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Massachusetts, in 1962, gave statutory basis for its Division of Civil 


Rights and Liberties in the office of the State Attorney General. The Division 
had been established by executive action in 1958. 

Three states, Arizona, Nebraska and Uteh, repealed their laws prohibiting 
interracial marriage. a 

Finally, it should be noted that the proposed amendment to the Federal 
Constitution prohibiting making payment of a poll tax a prerequisite to voting 
in federal elections was submitted to the states by Congress in 1962. By the 


end of 1963, it has been ratified by the legislatures of 36 states, 


Joseph B. Robison 


December 23, 1963 
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TABLE TI 


NEGRO, OTHER NON-WHITE AND JEWISH POPULATION 
IN STATES HAVING ANTI-DISCRIMINATION LAWS 


(1) 


Total Pop. (2) Other Non- 
State Laws (1) 1960__—-—_—sNegro (2) _— White (3) Jewish (3) 
ae ES FA | 

Alaska x 2 226 ,167 6,771 4h 850 300 
Cal. 4 a: 2 15,717 »204 883 »861 378 ,113 930 ,300 
Colo. > 1,753,947 39 ,992 13,255 21,300 
Conn. X Xx x 2 535 ,234 107 , 449 3,969 101 , 300 
Del. X X 446,292 60 ,688 Lwi7 8,500 
Bebe x 763 y956 411 gloat 6 9956 LO » 300 
Haw. ¥ 632,772 4 943 425 ,599 100 
Ida. xX 667 ,191 1,502 8 ,306 500 
Tll. X x 10,081,158 1,037,470 33,436 297 ,300 
Ind. ee x 4,662 4.98 269 ,275 4,669 2h ,700 
Iowa x x 2,757 3537 25: 354 3 +74 9,100 
Kan. X Xx 2,178 ,611 91 ALS 8 ,500 3,200 
Me. 4 969 ,265 3,318 2,656 8 ,100 
Ma. X 3,100,000 518,410 8 ,360 118 ,100 
Mass. = xX - 3s 5,148 ,578 111,842 13,592 226 ,100 
Mich. xx pe 7,823,194 717,581 19,748 102,700 
Minn. x xX 3,413 ,864 22 ,263 19 ,998 34,900 
Mo. x X 4,319 ,813 390 ,853 2 9993 80 ,900 
Mont. X 674 , 767 1,467 22 ,562 600 
Nebr. X 1,411 ,330 29 ,262 7,304 9,000 
N.H. x x 606 ,921 1,903 684, 5 ,200 
N.J. - X< ee 6 ,066 , 782 514 ,875 12,904 326 ,300 
N.M. X X 951,023 17,063 58 ,197 2,700 
N.Y » ee Gee 16 , 782 , 304 1,417,511 17, Tee 25933 ,900 
ND. X 632 , 46 TTT 12,131 1,400 
Oh. x x 9,706 ,397 786 ,097 10 ,602 162 ,200 
Ore. x x z 1,768 ,687 18 ,133 18 ,517 8 ,800 
Pa. x xX 2a 11,319 ,366 852 ,750 12,612 4S. 600 
R.I. X x 859 ,488 18 ,332 2 ub 2h 700 
S.D. X 680 ,514 1,114 26 ,302 900 
Utah x 890 ,627 4 148 12,651 1,500 
vt. X 389 ,881 519 270 2,500 
Wash. X xX xX 2,853,214 48 , 738 52,801 13,200 
Wis. X X 3,951,777 74 546 18 ,328 38,400 
Wyo. x 330 ,066 2,183 4 961 800 

Total 127,072,871 8,494,172 1,353,743 5 ,195, 000 

Total U. S. 179,323,175 18,871,831 1,619,612 5 531,500 


This column shows whether the state has a law against discrimination in 


employment (E), provide schools and colleges (S), housing not receiving 


public assistance (H), and places of public accommodations (A). 
The figures for Negro, other non-white and total population come from the 


(2) 


1960 Census. 


(3) 


in the American Jewish Yearbook: 1961. 


2h. 


The Jewish population figures are the most widely used estimates, appearing 


TABLE II 


PROPORTION OF NEGRO, OTHER NON-WHITE AND JEWISH 
POPULATION IN STATES HAVING ANTI-DISCRIMINATION LAWS 


3 : : ¢  Ofner 2 
States having 3 _ 8, _Lotal __:_— Negro_ _3_ Non-White : Jewish 
Fair Employ- : Population : 115,759,778 : 7,483,490 : 1,248,302 =: ),986,800 
ment Laws 

¢ 2 of U.S. Total : 6,6 : bi6- 3 77.0. 2 90.2 
Fair Educa- : Population : 51,802,722 : 3,883,883) ¢ 11,27 ¢ 3,668,300 
tion Laws 

¢ 2 of U.S. Total : 28.9 : 20.6 3 Gel 3 66,3 
Fair Housing +: Population : 74,261,515 +: h,703,677 : 655,510 : 4,337,600 
Laws 

: 2 of U.S. Total : 1.) : 2h.9° 8 lO.5 8 78.4 
Public Accom=- : Population ¢ 12,882,281 : 8,483,579 : 907,187 : 5,192,300 


modations Laws 
: 2 of U.S. Total : 69.6 


5.0 3: 56.0 


93.9 
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FOR AUTOMATIC RELEASE WHEN PRESIDENT JOHNSON SIGNS THE | 
CIVIL RIGHTS BILL | 


AFL-CIO President George Meany today issued the following 
statement immediately following President Johnson's signing of the 


Civil Rights Bill of 1964: 


The signing of the Civil Rights Bill is, of course, a great 
historic occasion. the culmination of a remarkable legislative achieve- 
ment. But far more than that, this signing represents a challenge to 
American society -- a chailenge that calls for the full realization 
in fact of the rights now established by law. 


The trade union movement, like every other segment of American 
life. must do its part in meeting that challenge. 


7 More than a year ago I called upon all state and local central 
bodies of the AFL-CIO to set up community-wide programs on civil rights, 
in keeping with a policy unanimously adopted by the 1961 AFL-CIO con- 
vention. We have established a top-level task force to assist in this 
job. A considerable number of these programs have been established in 
concert with civii rights organizations, church and civic groups and 
local government officials. 


The results have been encouraging, but the effort must be 
broadened. Therefore, I have today urged all the state and local 
central bodies to intensify existing programs and to initiate them 
where they do not yet exist. In particular, I proposed a greater in- 
volvement of employers in every community. 


| The rights set forth in the new law -- such as the rights to 
register and vote -- will not be automatically bestowed upon those 

who have hitherto been denied them. Nor. should they lie in abeyance 
untii enforced by federal prosecution, while the rest of the community 
Sits back. This would flout the national consensus which the civil. 


rights law represents. 


The basic rights of all Americans which this law confirms are 
also the responsibility of all Americans, in their own communities. 
I expect the trade union movement to do its part in seeing that the 
responsibility is fulfilled. 


In addition, the labor movement has a special responsibility. 
Title VII of the law, covering fair employment practices, will not 
take effect until a year from today, but we cannot wait. 


The labor movement has fought for fair employment practices 
legislation for many years. We have worked hard and effectively to 
bring equal opportunity closer to reality in unionized establishments 
and within union organizations. We have never claimed total success; 
that 1s why we asked the support of law. But it is undeniable that ' 
racial discrimination is worst where there are no unions. : 


Now we must prepare to go further. I will ask the AFL-CIO 
Fxecutive Council, at its meeting on August 3, to call a national 
conference of affiliated unions and state central bodies to work out 
a program through which the AFL-CIO can best help to implement the 
terms of the civil rights law. 


One important phase of such a program will deal with Title VII. 
It seems obvious to me that the AFL-CIO, which serves as spokesman... 


Pe, Se 


Civil Rights 


and champion of all workers in so many other respects, should also 

take the lead in assuring fair employment practices. We have already 
established machinery to process and resolve civil rights complaints 
by union members; it is my hope that means can also be devised through 
which the affiliated urions of the AFL-CIO can process grievances of — 
workers against employers -- organized and unorganized -- as well. 


By the time Title VII takes legal effect, voluntary compliance 
would be widespread. To this end, we now look for the full cooperation 


of employers and employer organizations. 


We in the AFL-CIO are proud of our part in helping to bring 
about the measure that today has become law. Just as we did every- 
thing in our power to support its enactment, so will we exert every 
possible effort .to clothe it with full reality. 


As we have sald many times, this requires more than full enforce- 
ment and even more than full community efforts; it requires a full 
employment economy But until that end is achieved, we and all other 
Americans have a deep obligation to make the spirit which this signing 
represents become an inherent part of the life of our nation. 


2:  @ 


Following is the text of Mr. Meany s letter to all of the state 
and city centrai bodies of the AFL-CIO: 


You will recall that in June 1963 I wrote to you, urging the 
prompt establishment of bi-racial committees or councils in every 
community to accelerate the destruction of racial barriers at every 


level 


My letter was prompted by a request from President Kennedy. 
However. as I pointed out. what the late President asked was no more 
than the policy adopted by the 1961 AFL-CIO convention. 


Now the Civil Rights Bill is not just an objective; it has 
been signed it:to law by President Johnson. The "continental divide" 
has beer crossed The full achievement of civil rights for all 
Americans 1s no longer a matter of good wiil, it 1S a matter of law. 


It would be tragic for America, and for the labor movement, 
1£f law were the only reliance now. Enlightened self-interest, as 
well as abstract justice, demands that we in the AFL-CIO exert maximum 
leadership to bring about massive compliance in every phase of com- 
munity Life. 


Therefore I call upon those of you who have set up and joined 
in community civil rights programs to intensify your efforts. And 
I call upon those of you who have thus far failed to act to delay no 
longer . 


In particular. I urge you bring about the fullest possible 


involvement of the employers in your community, both organized and 


unorganized. Empioyers as a whole have stood aloof from the civil 
rights struggle; they cannot remain aloof from the law. 


In every sinse, we in the AFL-CIO have a special obligation to 
implement the law we supported and the principles it represents. This 
can best be carried out in the states and communities. I urge you to 
move promptly and vigorously; and I again remind you that my office 
Stands ready to provide whatever advice, counsel or technical assis-— 
tance you may need. : 


3633 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE, MONDAY, JUNE 22, 1964 


AFL-CIO President George Meany today hailed Senate passage 
of the civil rights bill as "a truly historic legislative victory -- 
a victory, not just for Negro Americans, not just for oppressed 
minorities, but for the nation." 


In a letter of greeting to the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, opening its convention in Washington's 
Statler-Hilton Hotel today, Meany extended credit to the leadership 
of both parties in the Senate saying that America could be "proud 
that this was not a partisan victory." 


He added "but let us recognize that a iaw is the beginning 
of justice not its fulfillment." 


To translate the principles of the civil rights bill "into 
the daily life of the nation more than a law is needed," he said. 
"There must be from this point on a far more intensive effort, in 
every phase of community life, to build new bridges of understand- 
ing, so that the law reflects the affirmative will even of those 


who feared it. 


"If this effort is to succeed, other steps must be taken. 
We in the AFL-CIO have repeatedly. insisted that for equal opportun- 
ity to be realized we must have full opportunity. Ane full opportun- 
ity means jobs at good wages for all. 


"The principles and purposes of the bill, now so close to 
final enactment will not otherwise be realized. This battle was 
not waged to win equal rights to unemployment, or an equal distri- 
bution of poverty." 


Meany concluded, "One battle is all but won; the even greater 
one lies ahead. All of us must enlist for the duration and I pledge 
to you that the AFL-CIO will never abandon this fight." 


The full text of Meany's letter follows: 


You meet on the threshold of a truly historic legislative 
victory -- a victory, not just for Negro Americans, not just for 
oppressed minorities, but for the nation. 


As Americans we can all be proud that this was not a partisan 
victory. An overwhelming majority in both political parties united 
to make it possible, expressing, through their votes, the overwhelming 
consensus of the American people. 


It seems to me entirely right that the credit is shared by 
senators Mansfield and Humphrey, on one side of the aisle, and 
senators Dirksen and Kuchel, on the other; and not only by them, 
but by the many others who steadfastly supported them. And while 
the Senate victory is fresh in our mind, we must never forget the 
great leadership of Congressman Celler and Congressman McCullough 
in the House of Representatives who rose above party rivalry in 
order to serve the national interest. 


-more- 
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This broad-based unity in Congress came about, in turn, 
from unity on another front -- the unity represented by the Leader- 
ship Conference on Civil Rights, of which we of the AFL-CIO are 
proud to be a part. Through this Conference the veterans of the 
fight for freedom -- your own NAACP, the other civil rights organ- 
izations and the labor movement -- enlisted the invaluable support 
of the church groups and others, welding a force for progress 
which has few parallels in the annals of our country. In particular, 
you in the NAACP can take pride in the indispensable role of Roy : 
Wilkins, who as chairman of the conference did so much to strengthen 
the bonds of unity. And thus the cause of justice has prevailed. 


The cause has prevailed -- or will shortly prevail -- as a 
matter of law. This is right; this was necessary. But let all of 
us recognize that a law is the beginning of justice, not its ful- 


fillment. 


A law is written in words. A law can reinforce a principle. 
But for that principle to be translated into the daily life of the . 
nation, more than a law is needed. There must be from this point 
on a far more intensive effort, in every phase of community life, 
to build new bridges of understanding, so that the law reflects the 
affirmative will even of those who feared it. , 


If this effort is to succeed, other steps must be taken. We . 
in the AFL-CIO have repeatedly insisted that for equal opportunity 
to be realized we must have full opportunity. And full opportunity 


means jobs at good wages for all. 


The principles and purposes of the bill, now so close to 
final enactment, will not otherwise be realized. This battle was 
not waged to win equal rights to unemployment, or an equal distri- 


bution of poverty. 


The true goals of the civil rights bill will be attained 
only when the education and the income of Negro citizens are on 2. 
par with those of the community as a whole. These goals cannot be 
reached by the wave of a magic wand; they must be woven, strand 
by strand, throughout the fabric of American society. 


To really translate this new freedom into true equality, 
at every level of American life, requires educational parity and 
economic parity in fact as well as'in the law of the land. 


We in the AFL-CIO are deeply dedicated to the full realiza- 
tion of equality in America. Therefore we call upon all who joined 
in the great campaign to enact the civil rights bill to join with 
equal fervor in a broader campaign that is essential for its final 
accomplishment -- the campaign to translate the bill's promises 
into reality; the campaign for full employment, for decent wages. 
for adequate housing, for assured mecical care, for unlimited 
educational opportunities, for all Americans everywhere in America. 


Only in this way can the great concepts on which this country 
was founded, the great concepts which will soon be reaffirmed and 
reinforced by law, truly become living reality in the day-to-day 
life of our nation. 


One battle is all but won; the even greater one lies ahead. 
All of us must enlist for the duration and I pledge to you that the 
AFL-CIO will never abandon this fight. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS IN THE U.S., by Tom Hayden 


The Negro revolution in America is a harbinger of new times whose contours can be 
seen but dimly today, A democratic upsurge such as this can be announced; but it 
cannot quite be anticipated, planned, or described accurately. What are the orig 
gins? What is its character now? What is the prospect? These are questions of 
current history, and the answers are deeply tentative. 


The proximate origins of the crisis were in the general post-war frustration of 
Negro hopes in any force not of their own making. In World War II, a vast mi- 
gration to the Northern states; new employment in industries expanding for war 
production; a temporary Fair Employment Practices law; and overseas experience in 
the fight for democracy all heightened Negro exectations radically, The suc- 
cess of anti-colonial revolutions across the world, with their contagious "free= 
dom now" ideology, further influenced Negro consciousness. At the same time an 
interest-conscious establishment was realizing the need for visible improvements 
in US race relations, When in 195) the Supreme Court judged school segregation 
to be unconstitutional, a wide celebration occurred among civil rights anyentes 
who believed a final victory was at least forseeable. 


As with many forns of gradualism, however, the promisers were aggrandized and the 
promised frustrated, In the decade following the pinnacle of 195, the Negro 
comunity was to observe a truth which just now is unfolded: that opinion and 
social structure in America are constituted to deny, rather than gradually rea-~ 
lize, the Negro as an equal, Only a token integration is possible without broad 
social re-organization. Observe the series of failings: 


--the 1954 court decision was implemented hardly at all. Even today, less than 
one in ten Negro children attends school with whites in the South. In the North, 
where segregated housing patterns are universal, neighborhood schools are 80 to 
90 percent balanced towards one or the other race. 


--job opportunities are shrinking as the pace of the economy is slack and automa 
tion creates structural unemployment. The government has been the chief employer 
of Negroes during the past ten years, a capacity it cannot continue for long. 

The private sector of the economy has made no increase in the numbers of Negroes 
hired since 1957. Only now, after the blood of Birmingham, are a few corporations 
making efforts to recruit Negro employees. But this recruitment will not affect 
the masses of Negroes, and its substance is diluted further by the fact that 

needs for unskilled and semi-skilled labor by corporations are nil. 


~--the unions were staunch supporters of civil rights throughout tiis period, but 
the leadership tended not to educate and mobilize the rank-and-file who now are 
threatened by the Negro movementfor the few jobs available. Furthermore, organized 
labor struck back defensively against Negro militance when it was revealed that 
many unions practice discrimination themselves. The refusal of the American Fede 
eration of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations to officially endorse the 
March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom was characteristic of labor's dconser-= 


vatism in this period, 


--the federal government, although the chief employer and defender of Negroes in 
the Fifties and early Sixties, was also the chief financial contributor in the 
building of segregated schools and neighborhoods everywhere in America, ~ 


~-the liberal community, joyously prepared to denounce the South, were not so 
willing to force the issue in Norther cities and, in fact, often presided in 
seats of political power above hopeTessly segregated cities such as New York. 
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--the courts, while perhaps being the most consistently anti-racist force during 
the period, proved slow in moving and relatively useless in enforcement. 


--much of Negro leadership itself, at local and national levels, was softespoken, 
on the defensive and unable to muster an effective constituency. 


Under these conditions, still prevailing to a substantial extent today, it was 
inevitable and crucial that the Negro communities create their own power with 
which to challenge, modify and if necessary destroy a system of organized guile. 
The Montgomery Bus Boycott of 1956 was the forerunner of the revolution and Martin 
Luther King its gentle prophet. But the real momentum has gathered in the years 
since 1960; the real agents of change are the new radicals in the Student Nonvioe 
lent Coordinating Committee; and the real source of power is the masses of sup= 
portive Negro people who are making demands beyond the apparent capacity of the 


system to absorb, 


The current progression of events is fantastic ant merely in its bloodiness~-as 
the press would depict ite=-but in the explosive character of changing ambitions and 
frustrated middle class rebels. From there came a broadening of goals to include: 
lunch counters, all public facilities, the right to vote, and now full employ= 
ment as a demand of the August March, There has been a change in tactics: from 
the sit-in to a. differentiated assault consisting in political action, economic 
boycotts, and paralysing civil disobedience. The site of action has changed: 
from Southern cities to rural Desp South country to a nationwide crisis coming to 
a showdown in Northern industrial centers. Ideology has become more secular and 
pragmatic, no longer tightiy Christian and non-violent. Most importantly, there 
has been a change in the composition of the movement: from middle-class Negroes 
and whites to an increasingly Negro~led movement éncompassing all black classes, 
the working class being naturally the largest. All polls show the massive major= 
ity of Negro Americans support the pace and tactics of the integration movement, 
with mich less sympathy for the Muslim alternative of "separation", Few whites 
Support’ the pace, and their support of goals stops at integration of their neigh 
borhood, while most think that the Negro protest is legitimately rooted and jus~ 
tifieable, There is reason to believe that the conservative southern and rurale 
dominahed Congress is not a reflection of genuine sentiment on civil rights, but 
that even if Congress were to become more liberal the great majority of Negroes 
would remain unsatisfied, | 


The late President Kennedy was widely regarded as a great sponsor of the civil 
rights movement. But this was at best a promising possibility in a complex chare — 
acter whose growth was prevented by an assassin's builet November 22, I1t is more 
accurate to say that Kennedy's sure rationality dictated that he respond actively 
to world and national pressures for racial justice, to the extent possible without 
ripping asunder the fabric of established interests in the United States. His 
actions, while always bearing the flickering hint of brilliant humanism, were 
essentially a mixture of sophisticated urbanity, managerial adaptiveness, the 
conscience of liberal tokenism, and a concealed helplessness before the spreading 


clamor for change, 


The Administration under Kennedy did not produce more than ambivalent and fitful 
programs in every areas: protection of the right to vote, to live where one chooses, 
to be breated equally in considecation for employment, to have work and home and 
medical treatment secured. More subtly, the New Frontier has been obscene, Take, 
for instance, the responses to this spring fioting in Birmingham, as reported in 
the New York Times: 


"President is Placing His Hopes in the People of Birmingham"-—-while actively 
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discouraging Negroes from further demonstrations, the New Frontiersmen brought 
in U.S, Steel, among others, to urge city-wide moderation. An uneasy truce was 
effected quite liberally by members of the U.S. power elite, 


"Birmingham Nows a City with Renewed Hopee=so read the headline of a July-21 
———— noted, however, “the millenium has not yet arrived in 
Birmingham", i’ 


On September 15, after weeks without progress in the 5 commeteatheue which the New 
Frontdiersmen have banked one, six children were killed in the 21st bombing since 
198. Three days later the headline announced, "Kennedy Says Birmingham Can 
Solve Problem Alone". The President was not sending troops, as he would to Viet 
Nam, but an ex<irmy football coach and an industrial lawyer, both whites, to "make 
peace", The team wpent the first several days of its tour with whites only, al- 
though more than 30 percent of the people in this officially-segregated city are 


Negro. 


Now Lyndon Baines Johnson is the President. A Southerner with 
servatism, compromise and oftealleged corruption, he is making 
effort. to pass Kennedy's civil rights bill, undoubtedly in. 
urban support for the run in 196). Should Johngon succeed 
S ceabar yar py a@ more consolidated power position than did 
sident was inevitably losing friends in the Southern conservative 
Statese-his name, pronouneed venomously, had come to symbolise all the 
threatening the Scuth—-Joineen pecieRiy oun aan bath Sie Meeker ae | 
tain the allegiance of his long-standing gommades in the . at least until the 
1966 Congressional elections, By the weird mechanics of U.S. politics, this 
would mean a perpetuation of the present conservative grip on the Congress. It 
would last until the pressure from angered Negroes, and their few allies, forced 
Democratic Party liberals and moderates to split away from their Southern colleagues 
or face defeat at the polls in northern cities, 


Amidst all this fociieh ‘and murdering waste, the crisis emerging is this: though 

the demands of the civil rights movement are not at present for serious structural 

changes, they are accelerating more rapidly than the pace of concessions by the 

establishment. For instance, it is possible that even the modest civil rights bill 

will not pass the present Congress; and, as one arcious New York Times reporter 

notes, a "failure in Congress can only lead to bitter disillusionment on the 

part of the Negro, with increased separation from the hope that characterizes 

the American dream." This is unthinkable to good and innocent Americans; perhaps 

fortunately for their payee they do not realize that the actual paras is 

far deeper. No mateer if Congress passes the present bill the great 1 : 

of Negroes want more 5 salpable gains than Toga vuarantvees, Most of all ti cant 
qd governmental economic 


In the absence of such major changes, a burning stalemate will go on, as it mst 
where bargaining is empty because the grievances of the people cannot be redressed, 


But nothing is predictable with certainty in this phase, and it is very uglikely 
that the stirrings will abate eoon, as has been the case with the industrial 
unions movement which was born in a similarly beautiful fury in the Thirties, By 
next sumer, if the Negroes win no new allies, their movement could turn into an 
Outpouring of riot in our urban complexes, Whether this would be accompanied by 
@ radical ideology is impossible to predict——but a radical program is more certain, 
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Whether a second Civil War will be averted in favor of more effective forms of 
change seems to depend in large measure on the response of white Americans, es- 
pecially the liberal comunity whose politics have so decayed in the present 
period, The churches were the most vital in responding this sumer to the movee 
ment--but for this numerous ministers are facing a counter-reaction by hostile 
whites in their congregation@g® The labor movement was too weak to give official 
endorsement to the March, although the industrial were active in the ambivalent 
sense of supporting the March while watering down its policy demands. A few 
liberal politicians are calling for more than the President's bill, but they are 
isolated and without constituency. The liberal suburbanites, whe re they exist, 
are not touched deeply enough to become powerfully active. Clearly not enough 
realignment is occurring within American liberalism—and a more radical. ‘political 


alternative finds ‘no support. 


We may soon find, however, that ; a greater polarization may occur’ of nhingbiettey 

For as the Negro revolt becomes more battering in its demands, the traditional 
basis of Bemocratic Party support in the South is fast being lost to a new cone 
servative Republicanism. If this process meshes with the explosion of mass demn-= 
strations in Northem cities, the possibilities of a political transformation 

would exist. One likely outcome would leave the Kennedy Democratics in monarchic 
control of a partyboth purged of right-wing Southerners and fighting for a majority 
with a moryempowerful Republican Party. Whether the civil rights movement, especial~ 
ly as it raises the issue of automation and employment, could carry organized 
liberalism into a new radical moverent remains an open question. 


This speculation has a main theme: that America is passing into a new era of so» 
cial conflict, of debate over what has happened and what will happen to our so- 
ciety. This comes after two decades of artificial prosperity and corrupting si~ 
lence at home while the Cold War was pursued abroad. Now that time is fading, 
and the harder task of facing ourselves is upon the nationg What will happen "te 
unknown, but close by now. 


SOUTHERN INTERAGENCY COUNCIL 


This brief report is divided into sections according to those problems in 
human rights toa which CORE devotes most of its time, 


Public Accommodations = It was uentioned in the last meeting of this 


body that CORE and NAACP had collaborated in <nentig-83 motels in Florida. 
Tris work has continued; there has been a voncenmtration of activity in 
North Carolina, and there is an expected opening of Howard Johnson 
facilities in all of Texas except the eastern part witnin a short time. 

A correction mist be made here however. This progran was directed to- 
ward restaurants, not motels. 


Recently, in New Orleans, James McCain, Director of Field Services for 
CORE, was refused the use cf a room which he had previously reserved in 
a downtown hotel. As a result a civil suit has been filed in his behalf. 
The suit is aimed primarily at the state law which forbids "miscing” of 
guests in a commercial establishment. 


duinistration of justice - Iocal courts in the Baton Rouge area have 

egun to require an “interin” bond. That is, original bond expires 
after the first court case; annther bond must be obtained for the 
appeal of that case, Between these two, however, the court requires an 
additional bond, This judicial practice is currently being studied in 
an effort to determine how best to attack it. 


Two injunctions barring CORE from activity of any kind in the state of 
Alabama are scheduled for hearings early in 1963. We hope. 


CORE's work in Voter Registration will undoubtedly be explained by 
Mr, Branton. 


- Some other matters not definitely connected with any of the above 


general areas, deserve mention. Recently CORE requested that the 
Attorney General of the state of New York hait the sale of southern 


gpehool bonds. The ressoning behind this move is that these school bonds 


will support the bes.aaing and oneration of more segregated schools; the. 
segregation itself is unconstitutional; ; hence the bonis do not meet the 
minim requirements for placement on the open maxes, While the Attorney 
General has not yet acceded to our request, the possibility that this or 
some other legal aevelopment will impair the value or the bonds seems 

to be slowing their sale and distribution in the Wail Street area. 


Another interesting develoypment is controlled desegregation under the 
direction of the community's business interests, This method has been 
used in Dallas, Texas and, to an extent that cannot be determined, also 
in Houston, It has been reliably reported thet a consultant from Dallas 
spent considerable time in Birmingham several months ago, discussing 
this approach with Birminghem businessmen. Jt seems to me important that 
social agencies take a prominent part in such procedures, and with a 
deeply analytical attitude. This is necessary because of the fairly safe 
assumption that the business cormunity defines peace primarily as the 
absence of conflict --~ not necessarily the presence of justice. 


One of our Field staff recently wrote to us of the need to correct the 
balance between urban activity and rural activity, Her point was that 
emall towns such as Lebanon, Tennegsee not only have great need in the 
area of desegresation, but also a readiness to act on their own problems. 
This point is probably borne out also by the expertences of many of the 
people who are working in the Voters Registration Campaign. 


CORE has been active in employment and Houseing in the north. And in both 
cases we try more and more to direct our attact to corporate enterprise: 
chain stores, manufacturers of nationally distributed products, buiiders 
and mortgage institutions that deal with housing developments rather than 
isolated instances cf single dwellings. 


Concurrent with the plans for action on the Howard Johnson front in North 
Carolina, CORE conceived the idea of a task force, so to speak. We have 
already accepted, trained and placed several such volunteer workers in 
different areas of the country, usually assisting a Field Secretary. 
These are dedicated young peoole who volunteered to serve for a specified 
length at a subsistance allowance. The resulting expansion of our small 
staff may make it possible for CORE to substantially increase the area of 
its direct immact. 


The lessons learned and results gained should provide effective examples 
for work in employment and housing in the south ~-~ the sooner the better. 
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The Pherae has already s a out clearly in gy ea of the Supreme Court decision on school 


plus the ac ih intervention of the Department of Justice, can do much to speed 
‘tion. There have been appointments of Negroes to a variety of posts in the Execu- 

these can serve as ; tlt to private employers. In addition, the President has told a 
news conference that he is studying the broad area of executive action in other fields, including housing. 


The Legislative Outlook: 


Because of the rs gE on executive action, there have not as yet been any Administration recom- 

oe on legislation. It is understood that the Administration wishes to see first how 

progress is possible without additional legislation, and that it wishes to see the bulk of its eco- 

nae and anti-recession enacted first. However, numerous bills have been introduced, and will 

be introduced by leading civil rights advocates in the Congress. Senator Clark (Pa.) and Rep. Celler 

(N. Y.) are prepared to submit a package of bills to carry out the Democratic platform pledges. These 

: two were designated by Mr. Kennedy, during the campaign, to develop such lcwtelatiies,” It is believed 
that the package will fds the fo owing wing: — 


1. Abolition of poll taxes. 


2. Abolition of literacy tests as a voting requirement. ° 
3. oo rg for submission of desegrega gation plans for every school district to be effective by 
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The Leadership Conference on Civil Rights is backing 


rules change the Senate (to shut off filibusters) and 


in the House (to loosen the grip of the Rules Committee) 


so that the new Congress convening in January will be 
able to enact meaningful civil rights legislation, The 
. attached Memorandum explains the changes in the rules 
of the Senate and House being pushed by the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights, | 

The organizations in the Leadership Conference, 
including our own, are working hard to get these rules 
changes adopted when Congress opens on January 9, 1963, 
The local groups of all the Leadership Conference 
constituent organizations are being asked to contact 
the Senators and Congressmen from their state right 
now and most vigorously urge them to support these 


rules changes, 


Your Senators and Congressmen are likely to be 


at home now, or they almost certainly will be home at 


some time before the first of the year. Please ask 


* Your Senator to support a change in the Senate 


rules to stop filibusters; 


* Your Congressmen to support a change in the House 


rules so the Rules Committee cannot block legislation; 


* Your newspapers to support both these rules changes, 


Contact your Senators and Congressmen now and work with 


the other civil rights organizations in your community to 


persuade them to support the principles in the attaohed 


Memorandum, 


MEMORANDUM OF LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
ON CONGRESSIONAL RULES CHANGES NEEDED TO ACHIEVE MAJORITY RULE 


AND OBTAIN CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION IN THE 88TH CONGRESS 


Rule 22 in the Senate and the Rules Committee of the House 
have long been impassable roadblocks to meaningful civil rights 
legislation, If the 88th Congress is to redeem the pledges for 
Civil rights legislation which the two parties made in their 1960 
party platforms and their 1960 and 1962 campaign documents, 
something has to be done about both Senate Rule 22 and the House 
Rules Committee when Congress meets in January. 

There is a historic opportunity in the upcoming 88th Congress 
to pass strong civil rights legislation, Bills will be promptly 
introduced in the new Congress providing for immediate school 
desegregation, empowering the Attorney General to enforce civil 
rights in federal courts (Part III), providing an effective 
Federal Fair Employment Practices agency, abolishing literacy 
tests for voting and other measures. The fate of these various 
bills may well depend upon what can be done at the opening of 
Congress on Senate Rule 22 and on the House Rules Committee. 

The filibuster rule and the House Rules Committee are a 
legislative morgue awaiting these civil rights bills; action 
now on both items can give these bills real life, 

To this end, the Leadership Conference on Civil Rights is 
naking an all-out drive: 

(i) To change Rule 22 of the Senate to permit a 
majority of the total Senate (i.e., 51 Senators) to close debate 


and get to a vote after an adequate period of full and fair 


debate, and 


i. 


(ii) To permit any Committee of the House, after 
the Rules Committee has refused a rule for a period of 21 or 
more days, to call up legislation on the floor of the House for 
debate and vote, 


Majority Rule in the Senate 


At the present time, it takes two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting to close debate and get to a vote, The 
Southerners and their allies have always been able to muster 
ae than a third of the votes in opposition to closing debate 
on Civil rights bills, so they have been able to defeat entirely 
or hopelessly water down civil rights legislation. King 
Filibuster is a Berlin Wall against meaningful civil rights 
legislation, 

Because of this, Senators Humphrey and Hart on the Democratic 
side, and Senators Javits, Kuchel, Case and Scott on the 
Repub lican Side, have already announced that they will move 
on January 9, the opening day of the new Congress, to obtain 
a new Rule 22 providing that a majority of the total Senate can 
close debate and fet to a vote, 

At the opening of the Senate of a new Congress, a majority 
can determine the rules of the Senate for that Congress before 
the old rules are fastened upon the body. We now have a majority 
of the Senate ready to enact a new Rule 22 -- counting those 
who have supported the fight to change Rule 22 at the opening of 
the Senate in earlier years and those who have committed themselves 
directly to the Leadership Conference or to one of its constituent 
organizations earlier this mn Oe What is needed now is to build 
up @s large a majority as possible for some change in Rule 22 and 


to get as many of those who believe in some change to agree to 


support majority rule, 


sn Ss 
$@me Senators have indicated that they are willing to £0 


for a new Rule 22 providing that three-fifths of those present 


and voting can close debate (rather than two-thirds as at present), 
but are not prepared to go for cloture by a majority of the total 
Senate (51 votes). A change to three-fifths is certainly better 
than nothing, but it is not nearly as good as majority cloture. 
Assuming that 96 of the 100 Senators vote on cloture (and votes 
on important issues do run that high), three-fifths of those 
present and voting will be 58 Senators or 7 more than a majority 
of the total Senate, These 7 votes are the hardest to get for 
they will have to come from Senators not particularly committed 
to the cause of civil rights. ivery effort should be made to 
persuade the Senators who are willing to go for three-fifths 
cloture to take the really significant step and go for cloture 
by 51 Senators, They should be told that the difference between 
majority cloture and three-fifths cloture may spell the difference 
between cloture and no cloture and thus between civil rights 
legislation and no civil rights legislation, President Kennedy 
supported majority cloture as a Senator, 

Some opponents of the Leadership Conference position argue 
that there is no real benefit in changing Rule 22 because it 
will not be possible to get three-fifths or even a majority to 
vote for cloture, This is in part predicated upon the fact that 
it was not possible to obtain a majority for cloture on the 
Administration's literacy test bill last year. But this was 
due largely to the lack of any real drive for the literacy test 
bill, to the half-hearted way in which the effort at cloture on the 


bill was handled, and to the hopelessness in getting the required 


two-thirds vote, 


ale 


Thev@ is @véry reason to believe that 51 Senators would back , 
cloture on a bill that the Administration, the Senate leadership 
and the civil rights organizations were vigorously supporting. 

There are also those who make the exact opposite argument that 
the Senate does not need a change in Rule 22 in order to stop a 


filibuster and they point to the cloture vote last year on the 


Communications Satellite bill, But this was not a civil rights 

bill and enough Southerners stayed away to permit a successful 
cloture vote, What the Communications Satellite episode really 
proves is (i) that there are a number of Senators who will vote 
for cloture to help economic interests but not minority groups, 
and (ii) the Southerners! so-called "principled" argument against 


cloture based on the idea of "free speech in the Senate" was 


finally destroyed by their cooperation in permitting cloture on 
the Satellite bill. 

Majority cloture will make it possible to pass meaningful 
civil rights legislation in the Senate. Every effort must be made 
to get the President, the leadership in the Senate and the 


individual Senators to support majority rule. 


Rules Committee in the House 


After a bill is approved by a regular legislative committee, 
it goes to the Rules Committee for a rule -- i.e., for permission 
to take the bill to the floor of the House. If the Rules Committee 
refuses to give its approval, there is no real way of getting a 
civil rights bill to the floor except by a discharge petition 
requiring 218 signatures (which is almost impossible to obtain 
and in any event takes many, many months! time). The Leadership 


Conterenase is therefore supporting a change in the rules of the 


House to permit a regular legislative committee to call up a bill 


on Gee 
on the floor of the House if the Rules Committee has failed to act 
in 21 days. This will insure House consideration of meaningful 
Civil rights legislation, 

This so-called "2l-—day rule" is not new. That rule was 
adopted at the opening of the 8lst Congress and was in effect 
during that Congress (1949-1950). Unfortunately, it was dropped 
by the 82nd Congress, Congressman (now President) Kennedy 
Supported the 2l-day rule as a Congressman, 

Last year the Democratic leadership tried to get at the Rules 
Committee a different way. They expanded the size of the Rules 
Committee from 12 to 15 members, The idea was to put enough 
liberals or moderates on the Rules Committee to get bills through 
the Committee and to the floor, Whatever this may have done or may 
do to facilitate economic and other legislation (and in the last 
Congress it didn't do too much), it is worthless as far as 
meaningful civil rights legislation is concerned. All 15 members 
of last year's RulesCommittee were returned to Congress in the 1962 
elections. Of these, 5 are Northern Democrats, 5 are Southern 
Democrats and 5 are Republicans, many of whom have refused rules 
on civil rights legislation in the past. What this means is that 
a strong civil rights bill would almost certainly lose in the 
Rules Comnittee, 

Therefore, the Leadership Conference cannot accept the 15-man 
Rules Committee proposal as adequate to the needs of civil rights. 
If a Congressman really believes in civil rights, he will vote for 


the 21-day rule on opening day of the new Congress, 


MEMORANDUM OF LAW 


THE PROBLEM OF THE AIABAMA ANTI-BOYCOTT STATUTE 
M. SILBERBERG 


Perhaps the most effective method of focusing attention on the civil rights 
struggle has been the sit-in. Many of these demonstrations in Southern cities 
wound up in arrest and convictions under trespass statutes. In May of 1963, 


Peterson v. City of Greenville, 373 US 244 (1963), invalidated many of these con- 


victions and was hailed as a landmark in the fight for equality. Some demanded 
that in light of the success of the sit-in, other types of demonstrations be 
utilized, One such type is the economic boycott utilized against merchants who 
practiced segregationist policies or who supported those who did. 

The major legal obstacle up until the Peterson decision with regard to sit- 
ins, was the trespass statute. With regard to the economic boycott, we must be 
aware of the existence of anti-boycott statutes which are on the books of many 
states as a weapon against unfair lebor practices. These statutes can be construed 
to present a formidable obstacle, to the plans of boycotts in support of civil 
rights. The state of Alabama has such an anti-boycott statute. In looking ahead 
as to possible convictions under it, I feel that we should be careful to distinguish 
the Court's holding in the Peterson case and show how this decision would be of 
little use in a case involving a boycott conviction. 

let us imagine the following hypothetical case. The S. H. Kress Co. has 
five branches in the city of Birmingham. In accordance with a Birmingham city 
ordinance, no Negroes are served at the lunch counters in any of the five branches. 


Three ministers from the Negro community in and around Birmingham call a meeting of ~ 


the leadership of various civil rights and Negro organizations to protest this 


indignity, both to the management of Kress and to the city of Birmingham. Neither 
the city nor Kress take any action. The three ministers put forth a plan to organ- 


ize a mass boycott by the entire Birmingham Negro community of the five branches 


of the S. H. Kress Co. A committee is organized under their leadership to direct 


~ the boycott and literature is distributed concerning objectives and tactics and 
urging total cooperation. The boycott is instituted on September 1, 1964 and at 
the end of the first month is over 90% effective. The Christmas season passes with 
a great loss of revenue and the desperate Kress management appeals to the city of 
Birmingham to do something. Soon thereafter, the three ministers are taken into 
custody for conspiracy to violate the anti-boycott statute. 

The statute Tit. 14 sec. 54 (3447) says, “Two or more persons who without 
just cause or legal excuse for so doing, enter into any combination, conspiracy, 
agreement » arrangement, or understanding for the purpose of hindering, delaying, or 
preventing any other persons, firms, corporation or association of persons from 
carrying on any lawful business shall be guilty of a misdemeanor." Under sec. 56 
(3449) printing or circulating notices of the boycott is forbidden, and under 
sec. 61 (3454) teaching, printing books or papers or organizing persons to violate 
the above statute is forbidden. Charges are filed against the three ministers 
under all of the above named sections. 


The leading case under the Statute is Lash v. State, 31 Ala. App. lel, 14 


50.24 235 (1943). It was a labor case involving a boycott but unfortunately, no 
facts were given in the reporters. The case held that the statute was a valid 
exercise of the state police power for protecting "property", which a man's busi- 
ness was said to be. The Court also held that the phrase, “without a just cause or 
legal excuse", meant "unlawfully.* 

At this point, it is a temptation to argue that the rationale of the sit-in 
cases applies and that the city of Birmingham, an agency of the State of Alabama 
is enforcing discrimination. "If discrimination in a private establishment cater- 
ing to the white public is legally permissable under the Constitution, the Court 


had made it clear that it can survive only where it is established that the state 


has not coerced or unduly influenced the phidice.* 


The fact that the management of Kress would have wanted to enforce segrega- 


tion at their lunch counters absent the city ordinance or an "official command” 


See Lombard v. Louisiana. In Peterson The 


would therefore make no difference. 


Supreme Court stated: 


When the State has commanded a particular result, it has saved to itself 
the power to determine that result and thereby to a "significant extent” 
has "become involved" in it and in fact has removed that decision from 
the sphere of private choice ... . Consequently, these convictions 
cannot stand even... The convictions had the effect, which the state 
cannot deny of enforcing the ordinance passed by the City of Greenville, 
the agency of the State. When a state agency passes a law compelling 
persons to discriminate against other persons because of race, and the 
state's processes are employed in a way which enforces the discrimina- 


tion mandated by that law, such a palpable violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment cannot be saved by attempting to separate the mental urges 
of the discriminators. 3 


The question is whether a boycott is like a sit-in, i.e., a protest against 
laws depriving one of the rights guaranteed under the 14th Amendment, and whether 
the court having struck down convictions under the trespass laws, would do so under 
the anti-boycott laws. | 

The main thrust should be against the phrase, "just cause or legal excuse.” 
As previously noted, this phrase has been held to mean "unlawfully". It should be 
argued that the effort to obtain rights guaranteed by the 14th Amendment sins a 
" sust cause oi legal excuse." 

But it must also be remembered that even if this were to be accepted, it 
could only be used successfully at this point where the state or one of its agencies 
has forced the segregation law upon the merchant. For, the Court has not to this 
date extended the right to protest the segregation policies of a private restaurant, 
absent a state enforced law or official statements analogous to such a law. 

FOOTNOTES 
1. 1963 Sup. Ct. Rev. 101, Lewis, The Sit-In Cases at 103. 


2. 373 US 2h9 (1963) 
3. 373 U.S. 2hk at 248 (1963) 


MEMORANDUM OF LAW 
BUSINESS TORTS AND SIT-INS 


By A. Saltzman 


A recent bar journal ery suggests that a civil action other than tres- 
pass, an action for “Business Tort", is available to proprietors of stores in their ) 
itis to deter sit-in demonstrations. This action would consist of proving that 
the demonstrators had intentionally caused the proprietor loss of receipts and 
good will; that is, that the sit-ins by their presence intended to and did cause 
financial detriment to the proprietor. This action, intentional interference with 
business relations and expectations, is a generally recognized tort.” 

It is claimed that such an action would be an effective deterrent where : 
neither civil nor criminal trespass actions are now sufficiently effective. The 
greater deterrence would arise from the fact that relatively large judgments for 
damages might be realized, which factor is not present in other actions, since 
damages for civil trespass are limited to the amount of the harm done to property, 
and criminal trespass statutes involve only relatively small fines. 

The elements involved in a business tort, as in other intentional torts, are 
as follows. The plaintiff must prove that (1) he has been injured, (2) the de- 
fendant' s conduct caused the injury, and (3) the defendant intended the injury to 
occur. The defendant, however, has available the defense of privilege. Thus, 


just as self-defense justifies otherwise tortious conduct, a motive such as compe- 


tition may justify what would otherwise be & business tort. In order to determine 


if a privilege exists the courts will have to examine the nature of the defendant's 


conduct, motive, and interest, as well as the interest of the plaintiff whose busi- 


3 
ness is being interfered with. 


A defense need not be shown unless the plaintiff establishes a prima facie | 


case. Therefore, it is necessary to first analzye the application of the three 


elements--cause, damage and intent--to the present sit-in demonstrations. 


CAUSATION 
The plaintiff must show that the defendant's conduct caused the loss. ‘The 


most obvious line of proof would be a demonstration of a decline in patronage when 
the demonstrators were present. If the loss were caused by the fact that the pro- 
prietor discriminates, rather than directly because of the presence of the defend- 
ants, there would be a first amendment barrier to the action. * At least in the 
South, the cause of any loss would appear to be the actual presence and conduct of 
the demonstrators. Would-be patrons may refuse to trade because Negroes are pres- 
ent or because there is no space at which to be served. It may be argued in the 
latter case, however, that the demonstrators would be paying customers if the pro- 
prietor would serve them. | 
The amount of damages depends of course on what loss can be attributed to 
the defendant's conduct. Assuming the requisite causal relationship is shown, 
damages will be computed as in a suit for breach of contract.? Thus damages would 


be the income not received less the amount not expended because of the reduced 


patronage. 


INTENTION 
The intention of the defendant is relevant both to establishing a prima 


facie case and to the defense of privilege. If the defendant did not intend to 
cause loss to the plaintiff there is no liability. That is, if the loss was not 
the object of the defendants' conduct no tort has been committed. The intention 
to harm need not, however, be the sole intention of the defendants to support this 
action. But if it is, they will not be heard to claim that their conduct was 
privileged. 

It is clear that the conduct of the sitters-in is neither solely intended 
to injure the merchant's business nor done without consciousness of the effect it 


will have on his business. The defendant sit-ins act at least in part for the 


purpose of protecting a legitimate interest which conflicts with that of the 


plaintiff. In this situation it is up to the court to determine whether or not a 
privilege exists by balancing the conflicting interests of the plaintiff and the 
defendants. 

Thus, assuming the plaintiff has shown: (1) his business has suffered harm; 
(2) the defendants' conduct caused the harm; and (3) the defendants were aware that 
their conduct would result in the harm, is there some justification for the defend- 
ants'conduct which will relieve them of liability? 
PRIVILEGE 

The basis of a claim of privilege is that even though the defendant has 
injured the plaintiff's business interest, the ieee incidental to the achieve- 
ment of a different objective which the law regards as justifying an invasion of 


the plaintiff's interest. Thus in Mogul Steamship Co. Ltd. v. McGregor Gow & Co. 6 


the English court could say that the defendants "have done nothing more against the 
plaintiff than pursue to the bitter end a war of competition waged in the interest 
of their own trade." Conversely, the courts will hold the defendant liable where 


he is not advancing any legitimate interest of his own. Thus in Tuttle v. Buck! 


the court said: "When a man starts an opposition place of business, not for the 
sake of profit to himself, but regardless of the loss to himself, and for the sole 
purpose of driving his competitor out of business...he is guilty of a wanton and 
actionable tort." 

Privilege is also unavailable as a defense when the conduct of the defendant 
is independently unlawful. This is, if the defendant has intentionally interfered 
with the plaintiff's business relations by means of force, fraud, etc., the courts 


will not recognize an assertion that the conduct was in furtherance of an interest 


superior to the plaintiff's. 


In the usual lunch counter sit-in case it does not appear that the sole pur- 
pose of the demonstrators would be to cause loss to the proprietor, and they would 
thus not be barred from asserting privilege. 

A more difficult problem is the claim that the demonstrator's conduct is 
independently unlawful on the grounds that they are trespassers. If they are found 
to be trespassing and therefore engaged in unlawful activity, no privilege will 
exist and the plaintiff will prevail if he can establish a prima facie case. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has recently heard argument on 
whether or not the 14th Amendment forbids discrimination on the basis of race by 
the proprietor of an establishment open to the public.” If it is held that the 
Constitution does not forbid such exclusion, then, absent a state anti-discrimina- 
tion law, the demonstrators would be trespassers and the defense of privilege would 
not be available to then. 

If the Supreme Court holds that such discrimination is forbidden by the 
Constitution (or if there is a state law which prohibits it), then the presence of 
the sit-ins at the place of business of the plaintiff is lawful. Thus the demon- 
strators have not used independently unlawful means to injure the plaintiff, and 
therefore the defense of privilege is available. If the demonstrators had entered 
the plaintiff's establishment to receive service, it is difficult to imagine how 
the plaintiff can be asserting that the demonstrators have injured his business. 
Nor could he claim that his customers refuse to trade where Negroes are present 


since there would be a legal obligation to serve Negroes whether or not others 


stayed away. 


5. 


In the usual sit-in demonstration the participants are asserting their right 


to receive equal treatment regardless of race. Assuming that such right has been 


recognized by the relevant law, it is difficult to imagine that the exercise and 


assertion of that right would not be considered a superior objective to whatever 


business interest it might injure. 
1. 2h Georgia Bar Journal 20 (1961). 


2. Restatement of Torts Sec. 7663 Harper & James Sec. 6.11, 
52 Am. Jur. Torts Sec. he, D. 386-7 


3. Harper & James, Sec. 6.123 Restatement of Torts Sec. 767. 


4, Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 US 88 (1940), which holds that 
no sanctions may be applied against the peaceful and truthful 
discussion of matters of public interest. 


5. Harper & James, Sec 6.11. 

6. 23 Q.B.D. 598 (C.A. 1889), 1892 A.C. 25. 
7. 107 Minn. 145, 119 N.W. 946 (1909). 
8 


Harper & James, The law of Torts, Vol 1 $6.11, p. 513, text 
acc. and F.N. 13. 


9. Griffin v. Maryland No. 6 Supreme Court Docket, Robinson v. Florida 


No. 60, Supreme Ct. Docket, ordered reargued 373 US 920 (May 1963). 
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DETAILED ANALYSIS 


OF 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


Prepared by: 


WASHINGTON HUMAN RIGHTS PROJECT 


This analysis was prepared rather quickly so as to be of maximum 
value to those Civil Rights Attorneys actively engaged in litigation and 

| advising Civil Rights leaders immediately upon passage of the Act. It 

| should go without saying that this analysis is primarily designed for the 

Civil Rights attorney and the Civil Rights leader in the movement. 


There may be some errors, both legal and technical; the style and 
arrangement of material may not be perhaps as it should. However, it is 
| sincerely hoped that this analysis will be of some value to those who 
might use it. 


, Any suggestions and directions in regard to a revised. edition will be 
8, gratefully received. 


| 


The analysis was primarily written by six law students working under 
my general direction - John Denneen, Carolyn Heft, Miles Jaffe, Jeff Lamson, 
Chris Schwabacher, and Robert Turtz. 


July 4, 1964 William Higgs 
: } 619 G. St. S.E. 
Washington, D.C, 
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TITLE I — VOTING 


os one? 


Title I of the Act is a strengthening amendment to the federal statutes on 
the right to vote which was the principal subject of the Civil Rights Acts of 
1957 and 1960 (U2 U.S.C. 1971). The 1964 legislation adds to existing law but 
does not change it. The new provisions are aimed at eliminating the discriminatory 
administration of existing law which has long been the means of perpetuating racial 
discrimination. 


section 101 (a) 


-* This section adds two new paragraphs to Section 1971 (a) of Title 42 of the 
U.S. Code. The first, paragraph 1971 (a) (2), limits the powers of voting officials, 


‘anc any other persons acting under color of law, to process voting applications. 


Under subparagraph (A), voter registration applications must be evaluated, 
in "any Federal election", according to uniform standards, practices and procedures. 
The wording is very specific. The standards applied must be identical to those 
applied to other individuals, in the same or a similar political subdivision, "who 
have been found by State officials to be qualified to vote." This represents another 
statutory approval (see also 42 U.S.C. 1971 (e)) of the type of mandatory relief 
which has recently been used.’sffectively in several cases, including the Panola 


' County case (United States v. Duke, 5th cir., May 22, 1964). In this instance, the 


court ordered the county to keep temporarily in effect the same less stringent 

voter requirements which were used to qualify the already registered white voters 
during a period when the Negroes were being prevented, pursuant to a pattern or 
practice of discrimination, from qualifying. Such relief is necessitated by the 
imposition by the State of new and stricter requirements which, even if theoretically 
applicable to all citizens, primarily affect the disadvantaged minority who, 

because of pas$ discrimination, have been unable to register. The new requirements, 
while constitutional on their face, tend only to perpetuate racial discrimination . 


‘in the voting rights field. Judge Tuttle, speaking about this program for the Fifth 


circuit in the Panola County Case, stated: 


It may be said that when illegal discrimination or other 

practices have worked inequality on a class of citizens 

and the court puts an end to such a practice but a new and 

more onerous standard is adopted before the disadvantaged 

class may enjoy their rights, already fully enjoyed by the 

rest of the citizens, this amounts to "freezing" the privileged 
status for those who acquired it during the period of 
discrimination, and "freezing out" the group discriminated against, 
(at poe 20-21 of his opinion. ) 


Because of the favorable effect this "freezing principle".could have upon the -- 
effective enforcement of the voting rights provisions, relief similar to that 
granted in the Panola County Case should be requested in all cases where a pattern 


or practice of discrimination exists. 
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Subparagraph (B) prohibits voting officiais from. denying any individual 
the right to vote, in " Federal election, solely because of an error or omission 


which is immaterial in determining voting qualifications. This provision is limited 
to "an error or omission on any record or paper." It may be argued, then, that the 
prohibition does. not apply to an immaterial error or omission in the. registration 
process which is unrecorded by the Registrar and for which the applicant is denied 
access to the'polls. In order to thwart any possible attempts to avoid in such a | 
manner the impact of this provision, it is advisable to request that any court Me: | 
issued to enforce the voting rights provisions, direct the voting official to record . 


each and every aspect of the qualification process, 


subparagraph requires that any literacy test, which is a voting qualification 

in "any Federal election," be administered to all applicants and that it be conducted 
wholly in writing. These tests are to be retained and preserved along with all other 
required records and papers relating to the State voting requirements, Pursiid#rit' to — 

42 U.S.C. 1974, the tests are to be preserved and retained for twenty-two months from 

the date of the election to which they relate. Where there is permanent voter 
registration, these records and papers must, therefore, be permanently retained and ra 
preserved because they relate to all elections. It is further required that a J 
certified copy of the literacy test and ot the applicant's answers to it must be 
available to him, upon request, within twenty-five days, so long as such request is 
made before the expiration of the period for which the records are to be kept. It 
would be advisable to request such a certified copy of all tests and to attach 

it to any complaint filed to enforce the rights protected. by this title. This may 
serve to discourage registrars from administering and grading the tests of Negro 
applicants in an arbitrary and capricious manner. There are also other benefits which 
stem from the retention requirement. Whenever there is an issue about an applicant's () 
literacy, the fact that the tests are available means that the issue can readily be Me 
solved de nove either upon judicial or administrative review. Moreover, both the 
Attorney General and the court can review the tests when necessary to ensure that 

they are being conducted in a fair and impartial manner. 


- 


All of subparagraph (C) is qualified by a proviso which gives the Attorney 
General an unlimited discretion to enter into agreements, with state or local 
authorities, that compliance with the applicable state or local law would be deemed 
compliance with the requirements relating to the preparation, conduct and maintenance { } 
of literacy tests. This clause is designed to provide relief for those states | 
"where there is no problem whatsoever about discrimination by manipulating literacy 
tests." (Congressional Record, June 4, 1964, p. 12283. ) It is thought that it 
would be an unnecessary burden to require auch states to retain and preserve such 
written records. Another purpose of the proviso is the solution of the special 
problems which blind persons, or those with other physical handicaps, have with 
written tests. It is important, however, to be alert to any attempt by the Attorney 
General to abuse this discretion and frustrate the legislative attempt of this 
subvaragraph. Any such abuse should be promptly blocked by judicial action. 


t 


_ The second additional paragraph of subparagraph (C) contains two definitions. 
Under (3) (A), the term vote, whenever used anywhere in Section 1971, is to carry 
the same meaning as it previously did in subsection (e). In that subsection (e) of 
Section 1971 vote is defined as "all action necessary to make a vote effective 
including, but not limited to, registration or other action required by State law as 
a prerequisite to voting, casting a ballot, and having such ballot counted and 
included in the appropriate totals of votes cast with respect to candidates for 
public office and propositions for which votes are received in an election." 


g 
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Although this definition has not been specifically construed in any case, it is 
couched in such general terms that it probably will have a very wide and all-inclusive 
scope. In fact, it may be argued that any stratagem, however devious it may -be, 

so long as it bars an individual from effective participation in the electoral . 
process, can now be reached by any provision of the entire voting rights section. 
Thus ,for example, in some states and localities the nomination of a. candidate at a 
political party's convention (as distinct from a primary) often leads to his eventual 
election, it can be argued that exclusion from that party's conventions, for reasons 
of racial discrimination, is now illegal and may be prevented pursuant to the 


provisions of Section 1971 of Title 42 of the U.S. Code. 


In (3) (B). of subparagraph (C) the definition of literac test is set out so 
there will be no doubt about the scope of subparagraph (Cy. Since it includes : 


any test of an. applicant's ability to read, write, understand or interpret any . 

matter, it will be very difficult for a votin aig to administer any test that 
would escape the requiremtns of subsectionph (C). Even a test of objective knowledge, 
unless it is orally administered, would seem $0 encompassed by the definition. 
Oral tests may be IG as outlined in the discussion on subparagraph (B). : 


THE EFFECT OF TITLE I ON PRIVAT SUITS 


A primary goal of Title I of the Act is to supplement the Attorney General's” 
authority to institute, for or in the name of the Unitted States, a civil action or 
other proper proceeding for preventive relief. However, its effect reaches beyond 
such proceedings to private lawsuits. Its substantive provisions secure voting rights 
and privileges to all individuals and may be inforced by any injured party in an 
action at law, suit in equity, or other proper proceeding for redress (42 BoseGa : 
1983). Such private lawsuits are extremely useful. In fact, it is anticipated 
that complete and unhindered participation in the electoral process, as guaranteed 
by the Constitution and laws of the United States, will be more Bie 3 pace if 
there is a joint federal and private enforcement effort. , 


It should be noted that subsection (e) of Section 1971 of Title 42 provides 
for voting referees only in actions brought by the Attorney General. However, by 
imaginative fashioning of orders and by exercise of the appointment powers in equity 
(masters, itc), nearly the same result.could be achieved in an action brought by a 


citizens. 


section 101 (>) 


This section amends Section 1971 (c) of Title 42 which empowers the ee 
General to bring an action to enforce voting rights. It adds:a statutory rule of. 
evidence which is applicable whenever literacy is a relevant fact in any such 
proceeding. The rule creates a rebuttable presumption that any person, who had 
completed the sixth grade an any public school or, any accredited private school, 
in which instruction is carried on predominantly in the English language, "nossesses 
sufficient litera€éy, comprehension and intelligence to vote in any Federal election ," 
so long as that person has not been adjudged an incompetent. The reference to "any 
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public school" means that Negro public schools which have not been accredited by the 
state are included. Anyone who would rebut this presumption of literacy must do so 
by a preponderance of the credible evidence. It would then become a question to 

be determined by the trier of fact. It would then become a question issue may be 
seized upon by recalcitrant officials as a means of dragging our proceedings. 
Therefore an attorney should always be prepared to conclusively establish an 
applicant's literacy so they can dispose of the issue as expeditiously as possible. 


Although this rule of evidence applies only to those actions brought by the 
Attorney General to enforce any right or privilege secured by subsections (a) or 
(bo) of Section 1971, it may possible be employed with great effectiveness in other 
ways. The court should be encouraged to draw upon the presumption as a basis for an 
argument by analogy. i1t should be argued that this is a legislative judgment of a 
desireable rule of evidence and, therefore, it should be used as a guideline in any 
case where literacy of any person is an issue. It may also be useful for registration 
applicants to present the local officials with certified proof of their educational 


C 


background. This could possibly serve to make such officials hesitant in disqualifying 


applicants on the basis of literacy since they will undoubtedly be aware of the 
effect of such a certificate in a legal proceeding. 


Section 101 (C ) 


Section 101 (C) is the new section of 1071 (f). It makes it plain that the 
words "Federal election," when used in subsections (a) or (c) of Section 1971, 
apply equally to general, speédial, and primary elections. Moreover, the provisions 
apply not only to those elections which are exclusively federal, but also to those 
which are federal in part (i.e., to any state or local election which is held in 


conjunction with a federal election. ) 


Although the provisions of title I are consistently restricted to federal 

elections as defined in this paragraph of the section, it is believed that they 

may also be collaterally applicable to elections held solely for the purpose of 
selecting state or local officials. 42 U.S.C. 1971 (a) (1) applies to all elections 
and to all persons acting under color of law (U.S. v. McElveen, 177 F. Supp. 355, 
358; D.C. La. 1959): it provides that all citizens "qualified by law to vote at 

any election by the people" in any territorial subdivision, shall be allowed to vote 
at all such elections. Therefore, it would seem to follow that once such a citizen 
has been qualified under State law to vote in any Federal election, he may not 
be denied the right to vote in any other election. Moreover, subsection (e) of 
the existing law (42 U.S.C. 1971) provides another means of filtering the provisions 
of title I through to state or local elections. Any voting referees appointed by 
the courts pursuant to subsection (e) of Section 1971 have the power to make findings 
applicable to any election and the court may then order the registration for all 
elections of the persons encompassed by these findings. 


THE SCOPE OF THD THROE JUDG3 COURT PROVISION 


The first paragraph of Subsection 101 (d) (42 U.S.C. 1971 (h)) is perhaps the 
ae 
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most significant addition to the federal voting rights provisions. lit authorizes the 
Attorney General, or any defendent in a suit brought by the Attorney General, to 
request that certain cases be tried and determined before a court of three judges. 
Heretofore, this procedure had been used primarily in cases challenging the 
constitutionality of state or federal statutes and enjoining the enforcement of such 
statutes, or of administrative orders issued pursuant to such statutes (28-U.S.C. 
2281, 2282, 2284). Past performance has shown that the three judge court device is 
tremendously effective and that there is a great advantage to be gained by using it. 
Its use in voting rights cases should effectively insure speedy and just litigation 
of these controversies. | | 

_ ,However, because the wording of the subsection is somewhat confusing, in 
sevéral areas, its scope may be somewhat limited. - Ri 2 eee 

_ First of all, the use of the courts is limited to any proceeding instituted 
under this section. It is possible that this has reference only to section 101 of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. This would narrow. the scope of this subsection 
considerably. However, since section 101 contains no express authority to institute 
suits, it is more probable that it refers tw any suit instituted uuder 4e U.S.C. 1971. 

. Secondly, the authority ‘of Subsection 101 (a) is limited to cases in which the 
Attorney General requests a finding of a pattern or practice of discrimination 
nursuant to subsection (e) of U.S.C. 1971. This is confusing because the Attorney 
General, technically, does not request such a finding pursuant to subsection (e). 
On its terms, that subsection does not limit or expand the Attorney,;General's 
discretion to ask the court to make such a finding -— presumably, he could request 
such a finding in any action brought to end voter discrimination and, to be consistant, 
also request the three judge court in any such action. However, this is a broad 
interpretation of the statutory language and it is more probable that the courts will 
limit the use of three judge courts to actions instituted under subsection (c) of 
1971 because of. a deprivation of any right or privilege secured by subsection (a) 
of 1971. This. would mean that: a:court of three judges would not be available, under 
Tithe I, in any action instituted under subsection (c) solely. to enforce subsection 
(o) of 1971, (Intimidation, threats, coercion). This is especially probable in view 
of the single-—judge designation provision of this subsection which specifically refers 
to "any proceedings brought under subsection (c) of this section to’.enforce 
subsection (b) of this section." : eke ° 

However, even a narrow construction of subsection 101 (d) may not have any 
practical effect on the availability of the three-judge court. Subsection 101 
specifically provides that such a court is to be convened to hear and determine 
the entire case. This means that the three judge court will decide not only the 
outcome of the case but also the pattern or practice question and every other 
question involved in the case. Therefore, it will not be necessary for the court 
to find that “any person who has been deprived on account of race or color of 
any right or privilege secured by subsection (a) of this section’ (42 U. S. C. 
1971 (e)) before it convenes the three judge court. With. this in mind, whenever 
the Attorney General wishes to have a three-judge court.hear:and determine an 
action instituted to enforce subsection (b) of 1971, he should also allege that 
the injured party has been deprived of a right or privilege.secured by subsection 
(a) of 1971. : ee. rea rit. ae 
In view of all this, any person complaining to the Justice Department under 

subsection (b) of.1971 should also complain under subsection (a) of 1971. The’ 
Attorney General should be: encouraged: to use this three-judge court power as 
frequently as possible. <Also, if the issue of the scope of the Attorney General’s 
discretion under this paragraph of subsection 101 (d) is over raised, it would be 
helpful for interested parties to file amicus curiae briefs in support of his 
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discretion to Jotiiiied; a three-judge court in any proceeding instituted 


under ho U. De Co A7iLe ; £ 


‘THE DESIGNATION AND EXPEDITION OF PROCEEDINGS IN WHICH A THREE JUDGE COURT | 
HAS BEEN REQUESTED : 


When such a pr6ceeding is begun in a Federal District Court, the clerk 
of that. court is fe ced to immediately refer the request to the chief 
| judge of the circuit-or,-in his absence, the presiding circuit judge, It 
is then. his duty to immediately designate a panel of three judges composed — 
of: | 


1) a district judge of the court in which the proceeding was 
instituted: 
2) a circuit judge of that circuit (or assigned to that circuit); 


and 
3) any other judge of that circuit (or assigned thereto). 


It is hoped that these panels will be so well balanced and will reflect 
such a broad range of views that they will quickly be able to effect the 
judicial elimination of patterns or practices of voter discrimination. 

The Act requires a proceeding before such a court to be assigned for a 
hearing at the earliest practicable date and expedited in every way possible. 
Moreover, an appeal from the final judgment of such a court will lie 
directly to the Supreme Court. In cases where even such expeditious handling 
of the proceeding will not prevent. specified irreperable damage from happen 
ing, the district judge, to whom the application is made, may grant a 
temporary restraining order to prevent that damage. ( 28 U. S. C. 2284,(3) ).. 


THE INDIVIDUAL CLAIM TO THE BENEFIT OF A THREE-JUDGE COURT CONVENED PURSUANT 
TO SUBSECTION 101 (a) ee. 


: It would be tremendously advantageous for individuals, upon whose. 

. complaint the Attorney General has instituted a civil action and requested 

a three-judge court, to be made parties to that action. As parties to an 
action-before an impartial three-judgé court they would.:Have a. better sean 
to secure redress (including money damages). This might. prove to be an. 
effective deterent to — registrars. 


Section 101 (d) des not,.on its face authorize the injured arty to 
participate in the three-judge court: proceeding, and, therefore, authority ~ 
_ must be found outside of..its provisions. There are two possibilities: 


a) Any person desiring to intervene with the court's permission mst 
serve .a motion for intervention upon all parties (stating the grounds -on 
which he relies) together with a pleading containing a claim for relief. 

It is clear that the court could, in its discretion, permit the party to 
' intervene.if his intervention would. not unduly delay or prejudice —_ ot mee 
judiciation of the rights. of the parties. c. 
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Rule 24 (b) of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure states: 


; _ Upon timely application anyone may be permitted to inter- = 
' -vene in an action: (1) when a statute of the United States con- 

fers a conditional right to intervene: or (2) when the appli- 

cant’s claim or defense and the main action have a question of 

law or fact in common. 


(b) Even though there is an excellent chance that a three-judge court 
would grant a motion under Rule 24 (b), it would be better if the movant 
could avoid the risk of judicial discretion and bring himself within the 
terms of Rule 24 (a), providing for intervention of right: 


Upon timely application anyone shall be permitted to intervene 
in an action: (1) when a statute of the United States confers an 
unconditional right to intervene: or (2) when the representation 
of the applicant's interest by existing parties is or may be in- 
adequate and the applicant is or may be bound by a judgment in . 
the action: or (3) when the applicant is so situated as to be ad- 

versely affected by a distribution or.other disposition of property 
which is in the custody or subject to the control or disposition 
of the court or an officer thereof. 


Rule 24 (a) (2) seems most appropriate. The use of the words ‘is or 
may be’ demonstrates that a mere possibility that these conditions will re- 
suituis sufficient to permit intervention. 


Two of the key words and phrases of Rule 24 are: 


a) representation is or may be inadequate: This is a factual question 
and doubt is often resolved in favor of allowing the applicant to inter— 
vene if he asserts that he may not be adequately represented. Grounds for 
such an assertion may be easily found: eg., the possible failure of his 
representative to take an appeal if he loses, or, that fact that the would- 
be intervenor is not on friendly terms with the attorney who represents his 
interests. The individual has a unique interest in his voting rights which 
may not be adequately represented by the Attorney General. 


b) is or may be bound: There is considerable disagreement in the . 
courts over the interpretation of this phrase. Some courts have taken the 
realistic approach and claimed that it means only that the applicant may 
be put to a practical disadvantage if he is not allowed to intervene (eg., 
because of the effect of stare decisis). But the Supreme Court, in Sam: 
Fox Publishing Co. ve U.Se, 366 U.S. 683 (1961), said that a party is or 
may be bound only when he would be legally bound by the judgment. The 
result of this construction is to create a dilemma which completely emas- . 
culates the effect of Rule 24 (a) (2). If the representation of an absent 
party is inadequate, he will not be bound by the judgment in the proceeding, 
and, if he is adequately represented, he does not satisfy the other require- 
ment of the rule. In either event, he cannot intervene. Because of this 
dilemma some circuit courts have tended to construe narrowly the Fox case 
in order that this part of the rule not be rendered worthless. Thus the — 
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Second Circuit has: strictly limited Fox to the very special circumstances 
a a _ssedanganth anti--trist: beg a (Eater ational. Mort e & Investment 


In any event, a valid itenaiind for intervention. by. a iste person in a 


suit instituted by the Attorney General to enforce the voting rights pro- 
visions may be made. Any motion for intervention should, of course, point 
out the possible harmful effects of not being allowed to intervene. The 
movant should stress that he may be. denied complete relief unless he is 
allowed to combine his claim for relief with the ite ioe: 5 General's. 


DESIGNATION IN SINGLE ~ JUDGE COURTS : 


The second paragraph of ‘bihalbieton 101(a) concerns the didigndtict of 
a district judge (or, if unavailable, a circuit. judge ) in all proceedings 
authorized by this subsection in which neither the Attorney General nor 
any defendent requests a three-judge court and in any. proceeding brought 
under subsection (c) of Section 1971 of Title 42 to enforce subsection (b) 
of section 1971. Such a judge must be designated immediately -- his 
designation taking precedence over the designation of judges for cases of 
other types aiready on the docket. Such preferential designation is un- 
available in private actions. and this is one more reason why it is desir- 
able to allow an individual plaintiff to intervene in a ‘proceeding insti- 
tuted by the Attorney General. os 


THE EXPEDITING FROVIS IONS 


“Phe thira ant final earacraph. of subsection 1o1. (da) contains - an expe- 
diting provision very similar to-.the one for the three-judge courts which 


was alluded.-:to above. It has. reference to. the duty of the judge designated 


pursuant to this section. The meaning of this wording.is not entirely 
plain seme be the subject of judicial interpretation. | 


If it is narrowly interpreted, the expediting provision might apply” 
only to those cases in which the judge is appointed pursuant to the desig- 


nating provisions:-of this subsection (designated pursuant to this section). 


These: provisions are-limited to suits instituted by the Attorney General 
and , ee such a een eri cue interpretation would be highly undesirable 


“The RiisaAer and more Sedtvuies interpretation would apply the provision 
to any judge designated to hear and determine any case arising under 
section 1971 of Title 42. This would mean that any case, whether brought 
by: the Attorney General or by a private individual must be assigned for 
hearing at the earliest, practicable date and in every way expedited. 


ARS OF THE COURTS UNDER TITLE be 


heey court, in: ‘Which a suit is instituted pursuant to 42 U.S. C, g71, 
may use its civil contempt powers to compel obedience to its orders. 
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The same courts may also punish disobedience through its criminal 
contempt powers without a jury trial. Since Title I was specifically 
excluded from the jury trial provisions of section 1101 of Title XI, 
the criminal contempt powers of the court are governed by existing law. 


Under the Civil Rights Act of 1957 criminal contempt is punishable by 
a fine of up to $1000 and/or imprisonment of up to six months in jail. 
The judge may, in his discretion, try the defendant with or without a 
jury. But if the court, acting without a jury, adjudges a fine of more 
than $300 or imprisonment in excess of 45 days, the defendant may request 
a new trial before a jury. Arguably, these provisions would still apply 
to trials for criminal contempt arising under Title I. 


However, it must be noted that Title I is an amendment to "Section 2004 
of the Revised Statutes as amended by section 131 of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1960." Since section 151 (42 U.S.C. 1995) of the Civil Rights Act of 
1957, which contains the provisions concerning criminal contempts, it is 
specifically limited to criminal contempt proceedings arising under that 
Act, it may be argued that Section 151 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
will not apply to Title I of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. If this is the 
case, the only limitation on the power of the court to punish criminal 
contempts, srising under the provisions of Title I, without a jury, is the 
dictum of the Supreme Court in the recent case of U.S. v. Barnett. There 
it was said that there must be a jury trial in criminal contempt cases 
where the punishment is more than that provided for "petty offenses”. 


However this point: might be interpreted, it is clear that a judge may 
punish to some extent criminal contempts, arising under the provisions 
of Title I, summarily without a jury. 


CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS OF TITLE I 


The legislation may be attacked constitutionally because of the fact 
that the establishment of voter qualifications, even for federal elections, 
is typically a matter subject to the regulatory powers of the State. 
Although there is little danger that such an attack will succeed, lawyers 
should be prepared to argue the point. An excellent discussion in the 
Congressional Record, March 30, 1964, at p. 6310, covers the pertinent 
points. 


It is interesting to note that if the defendant in a voting rights 
action seeks to enjoin enforcement of the provision on the basis of its 
alleged unconstitutionality, the plaintiff may move to have the issue 
decided by a three-judge court (28 U.S.C. 2282, 2284) even though such 
a court would otherwise be unavailable. 
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“SIPLE IT-~ INJUNCTIVE RELIEF AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN 
PLACES OF PUBLIC ACCOMODATION 


“* "ESTABLISHMENTS COVERED BY TITLZ II 


Section 201 (b) and 201 (c) - BASIC COVSRAGE 


For an establishment to be covered by title II, it must be one of the 
establishments contemplated by subparagraphs (1) through (4) of Section 201 (b). 
In addition, either its operations must affect commerce or discrimination by it 
must be supported by state action. 7 


Subparagraph (1): The Attorney General, at a Congressional hearing, (see 
Congressional Record, March 10, 1964, p. 4656), stated that lodgings open to 
transients are covered by the Commerce Clause of the Constitution. There is 
thus a presumption that lodging open to transients serve interstate travelers. 
fhe establishment need not be open solely to transients; it is enough if the 
establishment has some transient customers. One probably need. not argue that the 
number of transients is "substantial". However, if there are no transients in 
the establishment when the abuse complained of occurs, it may be necessary to 
show that transients are "customary" guests. 


Subparagraph (2): The Senate manager of this title of the bill stated 


) (Congressional Record, April 9, 1964, p. 7179), that taverns and nightclubs are 
not intended. to de within the scope of this subparagraph. However, nightclubs 


which providé entertainment can be included under subparagraph (3). Perhaps, 


taverns or bars which have an operating television for customers can also be 


included under (3). In any case, the language of subparagraph (2) does not exclude 


taverns or nightclubs. Since there is no rationale for excluding these estab-— 


lishments .~ virtually all hard liquor is shipped interstate - the legislative 
nistory whould be challenged. Of course, no facility under (2) is covered, unless 
4t meets the requirements of Section 201 (c) (2). —) | 


Subpdragraph (3): The legislative history, ((ngressional Record, April 9, 
1964, p.’ 7179), on this subsection indicates that only "spectator! events are 
intended. But the language of the statute does not exclude such places of enter- 
tainment as bowling alleys, billiard halls, golf courses, swimming pools, and 
dance:*studios. :-If one of these "active" or "customer participation" places of 
sntertainment is physically located within an amusement park whié¢h has a sports 
arena, icircus, or other "spectator" entertainment, then it is. covered by the title... 


.. This conélusion is reached under subparagraph (4): the amusement park is covered 


because. ‘theré:is a "spectator" event within its premises (subparagraph (4) (A) (ii)), 
and the "customer participation" entertainment is covered because it is physically 
within the amuserent park (subparagraph (4) (A) (i) ). 

Note that under Section 201 (c) the particular entertainment which hes 
segregated audiences need not be one which"moves in commerce" to be coverea. It is 
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-.. additéonal requirement that the establishment within which is a covered 


sufficient that the exhibiting establishment "customarily" presents t: 
entertainment which-moves in commerece. The:entertainment in question need 
not charge admission-to affect commerce. For the purposes of Section 201 

(>) (3), commerce may mean simply interstate travel. A free concert 

series, for instance, is covered, if it is performed in more than one 

state. If 'tustomer participation" entertainment is covered by Section 

201 (b) (3), then bowling alley, etc., which customarily serves out-.f- 

state customers is covered by Section 201 (c) (3). This coverage would 

result if the customers themselves can be properly regarded as sources of 
entertainment and if they travel interstate. 


Subparagraph (4) Legislative history indicates that (4)(A)(ii) is 
not designed to include an office building which, for example, has a 
restaurant on the street level; neither offices in the building nor an 
adjacent shop facing the street is covered. This non-coverage is 
expressed by the language of Section 201 (b) (4) ‘B) which prov.des the 


establishment must hold itself out as serving patrons of the covered 
establishment. However, a department store which has a ‘restaurant . 
physically within its premises would be coveréd since the department 

_ store would hold itself out as serving patrons of the restaurant. 
Furthermore, since the department store is covered, an independent shop 
within it would be covered because such a shop would fall under 


subparagraph (4) (A)(i).. 
Section 201 (ad) STATE ACTION peer oe 


This subsection (d) is both more broad and: more ie eee. Section 
202 of title II. It is. morc broad because its definition of government 
action goes beyond statutes and regulations to enforcement activities 

. of state officials or simply actions of the state.. It.is nareover 
because it refers to only establishments listed under Section 201 (b). 
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Apropos the definitions of state action in Sec. 201 (a) aad Sec. 202, 
the Supreme Court in a recent. de¢ision — Bell v. Marytand, June 22, 1964, ~ 
split three ways on the question whether the 13th Amendment forbids dis- 
crimination in public accomodations. More specifically, the issue was 
whether the state court's enforcement of trespass laws which were used 

to effect segregated public accomodations is state action Within the- 

scope of the 14th Amendment. Three judges did not pass on the issue. 
Three said that it is such state action, and three claimed that it is not @ 
and that the ‘Supreme Court had never in the past held so. Mr. Justice | 
Black, speaking for the last three denied that the 14th Amendment applied 
generally to all public accomodations, but made it as clear as.is — 

proper in such circumstances that nevertheless title Il. of this bial 

is constitutionally sound. The legislature can declare certain activities 

of private persons or of the states illegal, even — those 

activities are not ; ungonste tutional. ; 3 
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Section 201 (e) — PRIVsE CLUBS 


x Comments in the Congressional Record indicate the intent not to!-al..cw this 
'  gubseétion to bea loophole for public..accomedations seeking to avoid” 
desegregation. The words “bona fide" before "private club" were deletec 

from this section by a Senate floor amendment. This change will have /ittle 
effect since the question in the courts will be not whether the club calls 
itself private but whether it in fact serves the public. ‘ ‘For example; the 
managér of title II in the Senate said; (Congressional Record, April $. 1964, 
p. 2178) that a motel could not create a "club" for its recreational facilities 
by charging a small membership fee to white guests. Even if this "clvcb" wers 
found to be private by the courts, it would be covered by Section 201 <b) (4): 
since its facilities are availab’.e to the patrons of an’ establishment covered 


by Section 201 (b) (1). 


Section 202 - STATE ACTION IN SUPPORT OF DISCRIMINATION. <2 


This section applies to any establishment or place, and is: thus no* 1° m-ted 
to public accomodations as defined in Section 201. In‘this respect it 23 och 
broader than Section 201, but the type of. state action requisite for Coverage 
by Séction 202 must be much more direct ‘than is required for : ‘coverage iy 
Section'201. To fall within Section 201 -(e) it is sufficient that’ the 
discrimination be "carried on under color of any custom or usage required o: 
enforced by officials of the State or political subdivision;" to fal? wich: 
Section '202: the discrimination must be.purported to be required by law, 
statute, ordinance, | regulation, rule, or order of the state or poseescal 
subdivision. wits : 


Section 204 (a) - INTERVENTION BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


f..7 ' Phde: eubssetion provides that the court may, in its discretion," porni 

the Attorney General to intervene in an action brought by an aggrievec. person. 
By refusing to allow such intervention,,a district court judge could frus’irate 
effective desegregation in instances where it is impracticable for the 
aggrieved person to sustain a suit. For. example, an interstate traveiler 
. refused lodging at a motel will be able to bring an action but will: be unable 
to sustain it effectively unless intervention is allowed. In*such an instance, 
the Attorney General should be urged by interested persons and° cree to: 


se . : 


ee: “These difficulties in Section 204 (a) may be avoided by’ éecitee - 50 Section 

F 206. Under that seetion the Attorney General may sue directly’ if cer‘aix 3 
requisites are met. Pressure should be put on the Attorney Coens to 
exercise this power given him under Section 206. 
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It should be noted that Section 204 (a) ostensibly provides only civil 
injunctive relief. If the defendant is tried for criminal contempt, .:¢ has ( 
a right to trial by jury as provided in title XI of this bill. ‘ 


Section 204 (b) - ATTORNEY'S FEES 


This section provides that the prevailing party in an action may be 
awarded reasonable attorney's fees. Frequently making such awards would 
serve as a deterrent to delay. 


-.., Section 204 (c).— THE RES JUDICATA EFFECT OF STATE DETERMINATIONS ‘- | 
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| ‘Southern eteiae soaking ee a ma thwart desegtexation’ will undoubtedly 
pass. laws. prohibiting segregation and authorizing a state commission tis 
enforce. the laws. This will delay action. 30 days under the terms of this 
_gubsection. A key issue in this regard is! the problem of res judicata as 

applied to the findings of such a state court or administrative body. A 

decisive argument can be made for the view that there is no res judicata. 
The important clause is "the court may stay proceedings --—~- pending the | 
termination of state --- proceedings." The word "may" indicates that the ‘ 
District Court need wait only: 30 days - even though the state court has not 
come to a final determination. There can be no dispute that the language 
of this subsection says that there is no res judicata — except at the 
discretion of the district court - if the state court has not come to a 
decision within 30 days of notice of discrimination. The same import is 
found in Section 207 (a) which states that she district courts "shall" (i.e., 
"must," rather than "may")iexercise jurisdiction without regard to whether 
the aggrieved party shall -have exhausted state remedies. Corigress realized oy 
‘that. forcing the federal courts to await the Gutcome: -6f state actions would ij 
be :consistent with a -policy of res judicata but would subject’ ‘Litigants, to 
intolerable expense and delay. Similarly, the authors of this“act were. 
aware that the findings of fact in Southern state courts in civil rights 
cases are often contrary to the evidence and designed to quash suits. if 
ares judicata effect on the federal courts were allowed to apply to these 
findings, the Southern states could nullify much of the effectiveness of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act. Complainants could have to appeal through the 
state courts, rather than use the direct and expedited procedures of ‘ine act, 
procedures created specifically to avoid this costly process. It is, >": 
therefore, in accord with the spirit and language of this subsection to say 
that a district court must allow federal proceedings after 30 days, even if 

a state court has found against the aggrieved party. 


ERE NLL 2 PLE CRIA 


re Another question concerning this subsection is the power of the district 
court to grant a temporary injunction while the state agency or court is 
determining the issue...:The policy arguments: for this: power are obvious}. if 
there are demonstrations over a segregated’ establishment and/or threats ‘of 
_ social unrest. and a cata sis Te action is necessary. : 
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Section 204 (a) —- REFSRRAL TO THE COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE 


An unfriendiy district court can use this subsection to delay a case 
up to four months. The language gives the court broad discretionary power 
to refer the suit to the Community Relations Service. Such discretionary 
. power is rarely appealable. However, the fact that the court my refer 
_ the matter only as long as it believes there is a reasonable possibility 
| of obtaining voluntary compliance may serve as a check on gross abusés of 
| discretion. The best technique is to get the Community Relations Sefvice 
to write a letter to the court declaring that it is unable to secure voluntary 
complaince and that the court should proceed with injunctive process. This 
requires civil rights attorneys and organizations to exert pressure on the 
Administration to insure a liberal and cooperative Community Relations Service, 
Note that under this subsection the state need have only a law prohibiting the 
discriminatory practice in question; whereas in subsection (c) the state law 
had to prohibit discrimination and establish a local authority to implement 
7) its provisions. However, the full requirements should also be read into 204 (d) 
a, by implication. 


Section 205 — COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE 


According to Section 204 (da) the Service cannot act if the state has 

passed a law prohibiting the discrimination in question. But Section 1102 

of title X allows the Service to offer its services on its own motion or on 
that of an interested party, if, in jts judgment, peaceful rejations amcng 
citizens of the community are threatened. This is important, because disnutes 
are quite likely to develop over public accomodations. Disputes in the past 
led to the present legislation. The Service, therefore; will have ample 
opportunity to act under Section 1102. In fact, there is no reason why it can 
not act concurrently with the state agency under Section 204 (c) — thus acting 
. as a "watchdog" over bad faith proceedings (or lack of proceedings) by the 
Ls state body. i | 


€) 


Section 206 (a) - SUITS BY THE ATTORNCY GONERAL 


Under this subsection the Attorney General is given power to commence 

i actions directly, and it will be the function of civil rights groups to 

: encourage him tc use this power. He may act whenever he has reasonable cause 
to believe that there is a pattern or practice of resistance to the full 
enjoyment of the right to public accomodations. A practice can be two 
discriminatory acts by a single individual. It is also required that th- 
pattern or. practice be intended to deny the exercise of these rights, but the 
requisite intent need be only the intent to discriminate and not the inten; 

@ to break the law: 
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The Attorney cl ural may request lslecider whl. "he deems necessary," 
but this is limited by the requirement taat it be pfeventive relief. This 
may allow, for instance, an order to close a public accomodation unless the 
owner posts a bond which will be forfeited, if he does not comply with a 
desegregation ruling. Section 207 (b), however, states. that: "the remedies 
providec. in this title shall he the exclusive means of enforcing the rights 
hereby created." But, as has been pointed out, the wording of Section 206 (a) 


is open-ended — not exclusive. 


Actions a2 the Attorney General are to the advantage ‘of both parties. 
The complainant who wighes to eliminate discriminatory practiges is better 
served by an action by the Attorney General, because such an action can end 
a whole pattern. of discriminatory practices — not just the practices of the 
particular establishment which is the subject of the complaint. On the other 
hand, the defendant establishment wshould prefer an‘action by the Attorney 
General against a pattern of non-compliance in its area because, if a single 
establishment is forced to desegregate by a ae cigs: it will be pedi at 


a dat sscinice ial With its competitors. 


Section 206 (b) - THE THREE JUDGE COURT 


| This subsection is highly important, because it provides a means to 
a@Void a prejudiced district court judge. The Attorney General has the 
discretionary power to ask for a three-judge ¢ourt chosen by the chief judge 
of the circuit. If the Attorney General fails to request such a court, the 
chief judge of the district choses the judge who will try the case. Note that 
the three judge court is made up of at least one circuit judge and "a district 
judge of the court in which the proceeding was instituted." Thus the chief 
of the circuit selects the district judge, hopefully assuring that the fairer 
ones in the district will sit on the court. The limitation on the Attorney - 
General's right to request a three judge court is that he must certify that 
the case is of general public importance. This requirement should not be hard 
to meet. Civil rights often involve "general public importance" since 
demonstrations creating a possibility of public disorder and the necessity 
' for speedy and effectige. =esolution of the alleged abuse are normally present. 


Section 207 (a) - JURISDICTION OF DISTRICT COURTS 


The directive in this subsection that the district courts "shall exercise" 
jurisdiction, rather than that they merely have the right to jurisdiction is 
rather unusual in federal statuatory law and indicates the strong congressional 
policy to provide impartial tribunals for civil rights complainants. The | 
purpose of the section is to avoid state judicial or administrative tribunals . 
under the exhaust=on of administrative remedies or comity doctrines. : 
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Section 207 (») - ROMEDTES ARE E EXCLUSIVE 


The heplusive sicbidindas of this subsection sidiene Title 2. Specifically, 
& private ind-vidual cannot sue under other Civil Rights Acts (Os@> 5 
damages under 42 USC 1983) for infractions of this title. 
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TITLE III — DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC FACILITIES: 


SUITS BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Section 301 (a): The phrase "any public facility ... operated ... on behalf 
of any State" indicates that facilities that are merely licensed or regulated 


by the state are not included under this title — they must be licensed or 
regulated "on behalf of" the state. Legislative hisbory indicates that such 
facilities as state and local hospitals, pools, golf courses, beaches, parks, 
clinics, auditoriums, stadiums, libraries, court rooms, armories, civil 
defense shelters, jails, and community centers are covered, but “intangibles” 
like a government program or activity is not. The Attorney General in a 
Senate hearing declared that even a Chamber of Commerce or a United Givers 
Fund which is supported by government funds is not within the scope of this 
subsection. This legislative history should be challenged. There is no 
rationale for making a distinction between a program-activity and a facility 
managed on behalf of the State. Certainly, a United Fund supported in part 
by the state and designed to help the needy and less fortunate should not 
discriminate in the allocations of its funds on the basis of race. 


Note the language "the Attorney General is authorized to institute for 
or in the name of the United States a civil action." "For or in the name of" 
appears to indicate that the Attorney General may institute proceedings 
either "for" the government, or only "in the name of the United States," but 
for the individual complainant. The Attorney General would then fall 
within the authorizing language of Section 303 and would be able to sue for 
civil damages in behalf of the complainant. The language that the Attorney 
General may sue "for such relief as may be appropriate" reinforces this 
interpretation of the "for or in the name of" phrase. 


Like Section 207 (a), Section 301 (a) states that the district court 
"shall have and shall exercise jurisdiction" — a clear directice that the 
federal court may not defer to a possibly hostile state court or agency. The 
language is itself a disciplinary device to check district judges who wish to 
thwart desegregation. 


Section 301 (b): 


Under Section 301 (a) the Attorney General may institute a suit against 
a segregated public facility when he decides that the individual complainant 
is unable to do so effectively. The presept subsection gives the Attorney 
General broad discretion in deciding that tie complainant is unable to bring 
suit. It is up to civil rights groups to force him to utilize this wide 
discretion. Note the phrase "other organizations" which refers to the anti- 
barrity statutes in a number of Southern jurisdictions which make it danzerous 
and impractical for the NAACP to give legal assistance to civil rights complainants. 
Such a state statute should be pointed out to the Attorney General when 
requesting that he institute proceedings. Section 301 (b) embodies the intent 
of Congress as expressed in legislative history to right the balance between 
the individual citizen and the manifold power of state governments by allowing 
the United States attorney General to represent the citizen. 
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+29 TITLE, IV - DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
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-Section.401 - DESEGREGATION, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PUBLIC COLLEGES DEFINED _ 


The definition cf "desegregation" in Section 401 (b) regretably 
. does not include | ‘the assignmeat of students to public school in 


“order: to remove. racial imbalance." On its face the definition ‘s seems 


, to. incorporate, the "neighborhood school system" into the Title. ‘Thus 
in, communities: with racially segregated housing, the probli _ia- 
. facta. school segregation will not be specifically solved by t this Act. 
However, -4n , the South, where it is. the present practice to. have two 
school systems: juxtaposed upon each other, the definition allows for. 
the integration of the ,systems. under the Act. Schools in the neighbor- 


‘hood of both whites and Negroes will have to accept all students re- 
oe of race. 


* peneaens the ' "busing" exclusion, the definition is broad enough to 


sade, for. _sevexal inroads Ante the racial imbalance problem in the pub~ 


er Be 


‘to school to prevent the development of rachal imbalance. tn’ ‘certain % 
areas where communities are relatively heterogeneous, more ‘Negroes than 
whites or vice versa, may move into the neighborhood thereby ‘threatening 
the present racial balance in the schools. Presumably transportation — 
of students to maintain a racial balance can be considered desegrega- 
tion within the meaning of ‘the Title. 


In the South, where the. above situation does not exist, the pro- 
dlem of imbalance may be approached through the construction of new 

" gchools. New school sites should be carefully selected and, where 
possible, should be located within easy reach of both Negro and white 
communities. Where school building, maintainance, and aid is sub- 
stantially financed through federal funds, means of coercing state 
officials to select proper building sites exist under Titie VI. As 
empowered by, Section 602 of Title VI of this Act, the Commissioner | 
of Education should promulgate a rule requiring a state or district 
school board,. to consider the racial question along with other factors 
. in considering building. sites. The weight given to the racial question 


. should be very substantial, and if the Commissioner {cJ}t that such a 


rule was being ignored, he could proceed under Section 602 to cut off 
.. federal building funds. If the school is built through the use of 
state and local funds in spite of. the cut off of federal money, then 
presumably the Commissioner could withliold federal aid to that school 


after it is built. 


? ci private citizen, also, who ‘alleges that the choice of a school 
‘building site discriminates against his children may proceed against tiie 
Commission. He could bring suit under Section 601 to (1) enjoin the ~— 


_ @isbursing of federal money for building the school, and (2) to enjoin 


giving subsequent federal aid to that school if built with state and 
local funds, but his success in the. second case may be questionable 
because of the difficulty he may have in showing how aid to the already 
built school personally harms him. Also under section 601 the private 
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citizen may be able to bring suit directly to enjoin the State from building 
the school on the proposed site on the grounds that the site is discriminatory, 
and the program of building is receiving "federal financial assistance, r be it 
ever so little. If at this point the state declines to accept any federal.‘ 
assistance under the program, the complaint can and should be made to read that 
p..aintiff is now "being denied the Henefits of " the ‘particular program. 


A com slaint also should be directed to the Attorney General under section 
407 alleging that the choice of the school site is, in effect, a denial of 
eaual protection of the laws, since it is a means of purposely maintaining © 
segregation. This may bring the U.S. into the picture against the state if the 
other requirements of section 407 are met. Thus, by (1) ‘the Commission pro- 
ceeding under Section 602, (2) a private action under Section 601, and (3) a 
complaint directed to the Attorney General under Section 407, the state may 
be effectively stopped from erecting schools in tb-emiddle of white neigh=" . 
borhoods far from Negro communities. 


Under Section 401 | (c): public schools .and colle7en rest be either. paperated 
by a State, subdivision of a otate, or governmental agency | within a State, ~: 


or operated wholly or predominantly from or through the use of governmental’ 
funds or property, or funds or property derived from a governmental source — 
ir. order to come within this Title. The underlined portion above will be used 


to delineate the public from genuinely private schools or colleges when | 
actual controversies arise. e 


The use of the word "predominantly" in this section presents a ready © 
“mbiguity. On one hand it can mean greater than fifty per cent of the 

cperating funds or property are governmental. On the other, it may have a. 
broader and still 1 perfectly valid meaning. If the governmental funds or’ 4 
property form the largest single pperating resource of the school or college, 
the school or college may well come within this Title. This latter inter- © 
pretation is by far the one to be preferred. Under it the actual percentage 
of governmental funds or property may be quite small, yet the college or 
school is covered, 


In order to succeed in convincing the courts of the validity of this ~ 
view, ‘cases must be selected carefully. A case involving a school which is 
pperationally finaficed up to about forty per cent’ through government sources, 
the remainde® through numerous and considerably smaller grants, would be Ss 
good starter since governmental predominance can be easily ‘shown, Once thé 
courts have accepted the position that “predominately” can mean less than dy 
fifty per cent, they will have a ‘hard time drawing any line except that of the 
single veatest source of funds or properfy. 


The distinction between funds and property may be significant. Because of 
this distinction a school may be getting very little monetary, aid, yet qualify 
as “public” because its real and. personal property may be predominately, derived 
from a governmental source, : 


eff 


The interpretation by the courts of the words: "from, through. the use 


and " derived from a governmental source’ with reference to funds or c 
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property, is also of great potential importance in defining the scope of voverage 
of this Title. The exact meanings of the three terms are unclear, but probable 
meanings are: 
"from" .- direct grants of money for school construction, etc.; 
personal property or equiptment and real property either given 
or sold by the rahe eet (state or federal) to the school or 
college. | cat 
“through the use of" .= money lent by government to the school 
or college at zero or some rate of interest; equipient or real 
property on loan or leased to the dchool or college for some or 
no consideration. 
"derived fwom a governmental source" - money saved through tax 
exemptions (i.e. money which the school or college would not’ 
have but for tax exemptions of different sorts), interest 
«©; dividends, or. other income form direct investments in govern- 
ment securities or from reinvestment of government loans, gov- | 
ernmental funds which have come to the school or college indirectly; 
| gurplus governmental personal property or equip m:ent which has 
“~~ indirectly: workéd itself~into.therpogsétsion of.the schdol-or 
college.: 
Just how indirect the route from government to ‘school or collage “aan be 
is not indicated. .It seems therefore, and this should be stressed ~ the 


Berto , that this phrase* invites a liberal construction. 


Under Section: 401 (a), where a state has an official or unofficial : eee 
of segregation within the schools of that state, it can be cogently argued that 


. the state itself is the school board within the meaning of this section. For 


segregation is that state's ares of "assignment of students to or within 


‘such er ayaten:* 


seotidd’408- SURVRT-AND BERGE OF EDUCATIONAL OPPBRTUNITIES. 


“The Commissioner's survey and report is the only place'‘where a study of 


racial imbalance and de fecto segregation is specifically provided for. 


the survey,.to be of value, must be of a highly detailed and thorough 
nature;:: Every school district and institute of higher learning in the 


+. eountry. should be studied with regard to each variable mentioned: race, 


color, ‘religion, national origin, and the equality or lack of equality of | 


educational ‘opportunities. If properly carried out, such a study will provide 


information invaluable to Congress in future dealings with the problems of ce 


‘facto segregation. -Since. this Act under any reading does not forbid action 


by state'or local authorities to combat de facto segregation, public and 
private groups would. find such a study extremely useful in campaigning 


against de facto segregation. 


? 


Unfortunately Section 402 calls for only the single survey and report 

to the President and Congress. Certainly periodic reports would be of extreme 
value as an indication of the effect of this Title on racial imbalance in the 
schools and as an indication of the increasing or decreasing need for further 
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sweeping legislation. Educators should therefore urge House and: Senate leaders 
to ‘supplement Section 402 with further legislation providing for: additional me 
reports to the President and Congress. | 


The tupiortendé of ‘eisedenaite appropriations by ciciiiainien for - stneiiting 
section 402 must not he ignored, The quality of the report that comes out 
will depend on the quality and number of the staff personel, and these, in 
turn, depend on finances appropriated by Congress. Time should: therefore be 
spent explaining the far reaching importance of the report to the various 
Congressmen « on the Committees directly involved. 


Section 403 - TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE | 


The Commissioner of Education FP sion authorized to render technical 
assistance, upon application of a.governmental unit responsible for runnirs 
a ecloor” or schools, to such applicant in coping with donegregation problems. 


Such assistance can only be fobthooming at the application of the appro- 
priate school authorities, and according to Senator Humphrey, it will be 
available, if requested, when desegregation is accomplished under court 
order rather than volumtaesey ee ve fa — Rekons, Senate, March 30, 1964). 


One problem which may arise. is that a particular town or city may decide 
to desegregate its schools whereas the state officials remain adamantly opposed. 
The town or city may be more than hesitant to request technical assistance | 
under this section for fear of reprisals in the form of cutoff of state funds i 
for school operations and perhaps for other operations. Sections'601, 407, and 
902 of this Act may provide answers to this serious problem. A private citizen, 
either Negro or white, in the particular town will certainly be deprived of 
the benifits of the federal program of assistance to desegregation under Section 
403.. That Section 601 speaks of ‘Federal financial assistance" rather than. 
technical assistance. does not seem critical, The town or city without‘this.— . 
federal technical assistance would have to get it elsewhere, which undoubtedly 
would inyolve hiring experts and spending. large sums Of money. So ina very 
real sense,: federal: technical assistance saves the town or city large expenditures (} 
and is therefore tantamount to the’:"Federal financial assistance” of Section 
601. If this is so, and it is eminently reasonable that the Coutts so find, 
then the private citizen should be able to sue to enjoin the state from | 
interfering with such federal program. Such a suit would probably be successful 
because the aim of Section 601 is ‘to end discrimination in and provide for the 
benefits of federally assisted. ro rather than to. terminate such programs. | 


al 


The Attorney General may ‘also te: abe to: sieinibitit under Section 407 against t 
the state as a "school board” for "such relief: as may'be appréate." Such relief 
would obviously include an injunction against the state:to prevent it from § 
cutting off funds to the town or city, Te to ee a ore? or other- 
wise interfering with the federal progran.: on 


Such action by the adiichey: General is proper ‘since it can be shown the: 
cutting off Or. threatening to cut off state funds to a city trying to desegre- 
gate its ‘schools deprives the citizens of oes protection of tine laws. Segre- t 
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() gation clearly comes under the ban of the 14th Amendment's eeend Protection 
Clause, and attempts to prolong segregation are denials of equal ‘protection. , 
OF course, the other’ requirements of Section “07 must be’ met in order for ‘the 7 
Attorney General to PSY ree: paises io 
‘However, if ‘the private citizen has srought the suit under Section’ 601, 
tLeging specifically thé denial of equal protection of the ‘laws,’ the Attorncy 
‘neral may, in his discretion, intervene under Section 902 if he "certifies 
sat the case is of general public importance." The relief the United States 
ic here entitled to is the "appropriate relief" under Section 407. The 
acvantage of the intervention proceeding. uhder Section 902 over’ a> ‘direct sui<. 
under Section 407 is that the Attorney General by intervening is not concerned 
with the- plaintiff’ S ability ‘to: “initiate and maintain appropriate i= : 
proceedings. ” - The Attorney Gener! * ‘can ‘intervene regardless. oe ate 


- . ~ 
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i } Section: 408 ~ TRAINING INSTITUTES 


The ° language of the section does not authorize training inetitats to go , 
into the problems of vraciol ‘imbalance, However, as a ‘practical matter those ) 
problems will arise and wizt almost certainly become part of the regular course : 


of study. 


One of the big Sibi eal involved with’ the Training Institutes may ‘be™ 
— getting many Southern teachers, etc., to attend if they fear that their  — 
} jobs may be lost or become precarious as a result. However, Section 601 
providés them with thé ‘méans. of injuntive and’ ‘othér relief against the states 
if the state should’ try, throug: ‘harrassment’ or coercion, to deny them the a 
benifits ” ‘of the: ‘Federal “Training: Institutes. aa 


These: Institutes. should ofcourse be set up in the North, but will be 
needed ‘prémarily -in' ‘the’ Séuth.° ‘Because of the unrest which is anticipated 
attendant to desegr2gation in the South, a first step might be to establish 
P" the -Institutes in colleges "lcéated in the Border States. If locations at’ 
~~ universities in the deep. South * ‘are thought necessary immediately, they’ should be 

chosen with éreak care. to_avoid violence of the type that occurred. ‘at the Univer= 
civy of Mississippi. '-Political pressure should be exerted upon: ‘ithe President ° +d * 
supply Federal “agents to: patrol the grounds of the institutions of higher learn-" 
ing ees as sites FOr the ae 


is 


% Section 405°~_ GRANTS 


This ‘section should be considered in conjunction with Section 403, Technical 
Assistance. ‘ Problems likely to arise under this subsection are similar to those 7 
under section 403, ‘and: treatment of them should also be similar. This section — 
makes -a- slightly stronger case for private action under Section 601 since the 
financial aid involved here is direct rather than indirect in that the federal 
government gives — local sopecge ioe mee money rather than merely saving them. 
dit from spending it’. ite 
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Section 406 - PAYMENTS 


Allowing payment pursuant to grants or contracts under*this Title to be 


made in advance or as reimbursement may have the effect of giving the Commissioner ~~ 


a .imited amount of coercive power. By regulating the time of payments, the . 
Commissioner may be able to get a greater degree of compliance with the terms _ 
of the grant or contract than would otherwise be possible. To the extent that 
this is true, the Commissioner should be encouraged to develép and use this 


au*hority. 


Section 407 - SUITS BY THE ATTORNEY a 


(a) Before the Attorney General can proceed under this section he must. 
eceive a complaint in writing - but it need not be under oath. Two types of 
on alieiiate are specified, one pertaining to public schools, the other to pub- 


li- colleges. 
The allegation of "deprivation of the equal protection of the laws’ in 


complaint number one, regarding public schools, is very broad. The mere fact that 
Negroes and whites have been assigned to the same school does not satisfy the | 
"equal protection’ requirement. The clause anticipates desegregated class 

rcoms and seating withih the rooms, lunch rooms, locker rooms, gymnasiums, 
p..aygrounds, school theatrical productions, athletic teams, clubs, and- 

graduation award standards and graduation exercises themselves. Deprivation 

of equal protection in any of these and other facilities and ee will be 
vaiid bases of complaint under this subsection. 


Complaint number one: Under this complaint the deprivation must be by - 
the "school board." Where the state has as its official or unofficial policy _ . 
©. zregation in education, the state can qualify as the school board under 

Section 401 (d) and can thus be the defendant in the Attorney General's suit. 
Deprivations by individual schools within a system or by teachers or staff 

within a single school relate to the board on prénciples of the law of agency. 


| Complaint number two: This complaint pertaining to public colleges, gives 
a narrow range of protection to the college student. Only if he alleges that 

he has been denied admission or has not been permitted to continue in attendance 

&t a publi¢ collegé because of race, religion, color, or national origin can 

the Attorney General even consider entering the case against this section. 


Unequal facilities, opportunities, etc., within the public college will 
probably not form the basis of action under this section unless it can be shown 
that these inequalities effectively forced the student to leave the school. If 
this can be shown in an action by the Attorney General under this section, the 
relief which is appropriate is an injunction against the college authority 
prohibiting the inequalities which coerced the student into resigning. In this 
way certain discriminations in public colleges, not approachable directly through 
the language of ‘this sectin may be indirectly approachable through the coercive 
nature of the inequalities themselves. 


The Attorney General, before commencing the action, must certify that | 
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U "the signer or signers of such complaint are unable, in his judgement, to 
initiate and maintain appropriate legal proceedings for relief, and that the 
institution of an action will materially further the orderly achievement of 
desegregation in public education.’ The Attorney General's judgement is final 
as to these qualifications, and he has a broad discretion as to which cases he 
will institute. 


Civil Rights leaders familiar with methods and consequences of discrimina- 
tion in public education should therefore approach the Attorney General to 
explain the need for a very restricted view of the limitations upon his power 
to sue, It would be pointed out that the inability of the private individual 
to initiate and to maintain legal proceedings is not critical because of the 
possibility of avoiding this limitation in many cases where schools are receiv- 
ing federal aid. A private suit brought under Section 601 alleging denial of 
equal protection in which the Attorney General intervenes under Section 902 

ey allows for the same reiief as if the Attorn6y General instituted the action 

oe, under Section 407. By proceeding under Sections 691 and 902 the limitation 
that the person not be able to initiate and maintain legal proceedings is avoid- 
ed.. While this method will rot work all of the time, it may work frequently 
enough to convinee che Attorney General that this limitation upon the —_= 
to sue is not critical and should be construed narrowly. 


The certificaticn under Section 407 that the suit will materially aid 
desegregation should be read in light of the more generally worded certifi- 
| ) cation of public importance in Section 902. Since the iatter can frequently be 
- used instead of the former (as shown above), the Attorney General”s treating 
the Section 407 certification as similar to one of public importance will be 
justified. ? 


Once the suit is brought in the U.S. District Court, the U.S. is entitied 
to "such relief as may be appropriate." This is broad enough to include 
damage relief as well as injunctine relief and may be important. where injuries 

a have been sufferet as a ‘result of segregation and other denials of equal 

€ protection of the laws.. That the Attorney General and the U.S. can bring 

ae proceedings against a school noard should have deterrent effects upon a 
board's policies of non-compliance. 


Consistentiy with Section 401 (b), Section 407 (c) provides that “nothing 
herein shall impower" any U.S, Court of official to order the transportation of 
pupils or students from one school to another to achieve racial balance. The 

_ word, “herein,” above was explained by Senator Humphrey to refer to the entire Act 

j rather than to this Title or section (Congressional Record, June 4, 1964, p. 112289), 
but dispite this, if any of the language of the Act can be construed to permit 
or empower the courts to issue such order, there is at least a fair chance 
that “herein” will be limited in scope to this Title by the courts. 


This language of the Section 407 (c) does not preclude a U.S. court or 
official to seek to achieve a racial balance in schools by means other than 
transporting students. Theriore, seeking racial balance through school 
building program, (see supra, ai scussion of section 401 (b) ), is not affected 
by the present language. 
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.. Likewise the transportation of students for any reason other than to 
“achieve a racigl balance’ is not covered by the language of this subsection. 
Transportation to maintain a certain balence (see supra, discussion of Section 
401 (b))is probably not affected by the language of Section 407 (a)). 


Section 407 (c) states that the term "parent:" means anyone standing 
"in loco parentis,“ and it may be that "in loco parentis" in a non-technical 
sense includes teachers. If this is so, a teacher with first hand information 
of what is occurring in his school could sign the complaint under Section 407 (a). 
In addition, it may be possible for many parents to authorize a single person 
other than a teacher to act in the capacity of "parent" in dealing with the’ 
educational problems, including those of segregation. The devices could be 
especially useful’ if ‘parents are apathetic, uninterested, or afraid to sign | 
the complaint. — | ; | : 


ci 


eye 


Section 409 ~ EFFECTS OF ATTORNEY GENERAL'S SUIT - RES JUDICATA, COLLATERAL ESTOPPED 


Section 409 provides that Title IV in no way abridges the rights of the: 
aggrieved party to bring a private suit to obtain relief against discrimination 
in public education. It can be argued on the basis of thés section that, if a 
party files a complaint under Section 407, and the Attorney General loses the 
subsequent suit, the party may then bring a private suit. Since nothing in 
this Title shall adversely affect the aggrieved party"s right to sue, the € 
effects of res judicata and collateral estoppel presumably will not bar his 
suit. Furthermore, if this second suit is brought by the aggrieved party on 
the basis of denial of equal protection of the laws, the Attroney General may 
be able ‘to intervene under Section 902 and thereby get a second chance to end 


the discrimination. 
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TITLE V - THE CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


“Title V is a series of amendments to the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 
Below are indicated the changes which are effected by these amendments . 


CHANGES IN SECTION 102 OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975a) 


RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR COMMISSION HEARINGS 


1) Section 102 (a) (42 U.S.C. 1975a(a)): A new sentence is added, 
requiring the Commission to publish in the Federal Register notice of 
the time, place and subject of hearings. 


‘. 9) Section 102 (b) (42 U.S.C. 1975a(c)): Copies of the Commission's 
rules are now made more then available to witnesses; the rules must be 
served with the subpena. 


" 3) Section 102 (c) (42 U.S.C. 1975a(c)): It is made explicit that 
a witness desiring covnsel may have it as a matter of right. There is 
created a duty of the Commission not to delay hearings and to be court- 
eous to witnesses. | 


4) Section 102 (d) (42 U.S.C. 1975a(d)): The. power of the Com- 
mission to punish unprofessional ethics on the part of counsel by cen- 
sure. and exclusion is eliminated, but it retains the power to punish 
breaches of order and decorum by such censure and exclusion. 


5) Section 102 (e) (42 U.S.C. 1975a(e)): The procedure to be 
followed when the Commission determines that evidence or testimony may 
tend to defame, degrade, or incriminate is made explicit. The person 
tended to be defamed, degraded, or incriminated is given the right. to 
appear in executive. session. If the Commission decides to use the 
possibly defamatory material, it must give such person an opportuni ty 
to be heard in public session. 


6) Sections. 102 (f) and (g) (42 U.S.C. ugtsa(t) and (g)) remain 
unchanged. 


7) Section 102 (h) (42 U.S.C. 1975a(h)): This section of the 1957 
Act provided that the Commission shall be the "sole judge” of the per- 
tinency of evidence and testimony. As amended by the 1964 Act, this 
section now provides that the Commission “shall determine” such pertin- 


ency. This change presumably is designed to make clear:that a decision 


by the Commission to allow or not to allow pertinent sworn statements 
is reviewable as a possible abuse of discretion. 


8) Section 102 (i) (42 U.S.C. 1975a(i)): Under the 1957 Act, 
transcripts of public hearings were made available at cost only to wit- 
nesses; they are now made available at cost to the public. The 1964 Act 
makes it matter of right for a person who submits data or evidence to 
procure a copy of the data or evidence submitted by him and for a wit- 
ness in executive session to examine his own testimony. Unless there is 


Vel 
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eoo0d cause for not allowing it, such a witness may examine a transcript of 

the entire executive session. "Under the 1957 Act these privileges of examin- 
ing materials from executive sessions equld be exercised only upon the author- 
ee of the Commission. 


9) Séction 102 (4) (42 U.S.C. Ariat): The only changes are the amounts 
given to a nenes for pEgres.., ba) and rene 


10) £ Section 102 (x) (42 U.S. C. 1975a(x) ): The scope of effective service 
of process is expanded to include’ hearings heid in the state in which a person 
is domiciled or has appointed an agent for receipt of service of process. It 
is ‘further provided that one may be compelled to attend hearings within fifty 
miles of the place where he is found or resides or is domiciled or transacts 
business or has appointed an agent for receipt of service of process. Since 
in many states agents for receipt of service of process are appointed by 
operation of law, the question may arise whether the phrase "has appointed " 
refers to one's being in the state of having an agent appointed or to one's 


personally appointing an agent. 


11) Section 102 (1): This section is entirely new. It requires the 
Commission to publish in the Federal Register descriptions of its organiza- 
tion ‘and locations, statements of its decision-making process, and the rules 


which it adopts. 


CHANGES IN SECTION 103 OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975b) 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


1) Section 103 (a) (42 U.S.C. 1975b(a)): ‘The changes in this section 
ere mostly increases in the amounts of compensation for members of the Com- 
mission. Other changes are: payment for travel expenses may be made in ad- 
vence instead of by way of reimbursement, and the system of compensation is 
explicitly geared to Section 5 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 


(5 U.S.C. 73b-2). 


2) Section 103 (b). (42 U.S.C. 1975b(b)): ‘The only substantial changes 
gear compensation for travel expenses of other governmental employees on Conm- 
mission work to the Travel Expenses Act of 1949 (42 U.S.C. 835-42) and allow 
for payment of such travel axpenner in advance instead of by way of reimburse- 


ment. 


CHANGES IN SECTION 104 (a) OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975c(a)) 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Subparagraph (1) of subsection (a) remains unchanged: the Commission still 
has the duty to investigate allegations of deprivation of the right to vote. 
The phrase "because of race, color, religion, or national origin or in the ad- 
ministration of justice” is added to the subparagraphs (2) and (3) to make 
explicit that the duties of the Commission under those subparagraphs is limited 
to these specific types. of denials of equal protection of the Laws under the 
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Constitution. 


‘Subparagraphs (4), (5), and (6) are new. Subparagraph (4) requires the 
Commission to serve as a national clearinghouse for information in respect 
to dénials of equal protection of the laws because of.race, color, religion, 
or national origin.. Subparagraph (5) differs from siibparagraph (1) in that 
it includes unlawfully according a person the right to vote, is limited to 
federal elections, and allows the Commission to investigate denials and 
accordations for reasons other than race, color, religion, or national origin. 
This provision was designed with the Chicago vote fraud situation in mind, but 
it can prove useful in investigating, among other things, the more than unitary 
vote held by some Southern white citizens. Subparagraph (6) has the purpose 
of preventing further Commission inquiries into the internal affairs of frat- 
ernal, religious, and private organizations. 


CHANGES IN SECTION 104 (b) OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975¢(»)) 


LIFE OF THE COMMISSION AND REPORTS 


The life of the Commission is extended until March 31, 1968. (The final 
report is due January 31, 1968, and it ceases to exist 60 days thereafter; 
see Section 104 (c) of the Civil. Rights Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975c(c)). The 
institutional insecurity and lack of opportunity for long range planning made 
it —— however, that the: Commission be made permanent. 


Cniienane gave itself power to order an interim report from the Commission. 
Under the 1957-Act this iniative was “reserved only for the Commission on 
the President. 


CHANGES IN SECTION 105 (2) AND (2) OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 (42 U.S.C. 
7975a(f)) 


THE DECISION TO HOLD HEARINGS 


The only’ change in subsection (f) is the addition of the requirement that 
the holding of hearings be approved by a majority of the Commission or of the 
subcommittee which is contemplating holding a hearing. 


In subsection (g), the possible venues for court actions against a person 
who is contumacious or refuses to obey a subpena are expanded to include _ 
district courts within the jurisdiction of which the person is domiciled or 
has appointed an agent for receipt of service or process. Since in many states 
agents for receipt of service of process are appointed by operation of law, the 
question may arise whether the phrase "has appointed” refers to one's being in 
the state of having an agent appointed or to one’s personally appointing an 
egent. The other change in Section 105 (g) is that the court may order the 
production only of "pertinent, relevant and nonprivileged" evidence. 
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A NEW SUBSECTION 105 (i) ADDED TO THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


ADDITIONAL RULES MADE BY THE COMMISSION 


This new subsection guthorizes the Commission to make rules and regula- 
tions necessary to carry out the purposes of the "Act." As this addition is 
in the form of an amendment, the term "Act" refers to the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 as amended by the Civil Rights Acts of » ei and of 1964, and does not 
mean the Civil Rights Act of 196). 


COMMISSION HEARINGS IN MISSISSIPPI 
THE NEED 


It is essential to the effective realization of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 that there be hearings held by the Commission in Mississippi. The value 
to this end of information which could be collected by such a hearing and of 
the notoriety which could be given such a hearing would indeed be great. ‘The 


Civil Rights movement knows too little about Mississippi and Mississippi knows 


to little about the Civil Rights movement. 


THE PREVIOUS TRIES Bae! 


The Commission has, at least five times, planned to hold hearings in 
Mississippi. In the latest instance, the situation occassioned by the entry 
of James Meredith into the University of Mississippi in 1963 led first to the 
postponement of a hearing and finally to its cancellation. The pressure for 
the cancellation came from the Justice Department. (See the Congressional 
Record, April 6, 1964, pp. 6763-4, for correspondence on this matter between 
Robert Kennedy and John Hannah , then Chairman of the Commission) . 


THE BASIS OF DECISION | 


The decision to hold hearings is entirely the Commission's. Section 
105 (f) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957, as amended by the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, provides that the Commission, or a subcommittee thereof, may "for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act, hold such hearings 
and act at such times and places as the Commission or such authorized subcom- 


mittee may deem advisable." 


The Commission's inaction in 1963, and prior thereto, may be understand.-. 
able, but it is doubtful that it was advisable. Situations such as that which 
was created by the resistance to the entry of James Meredith into the Univer- 
sity threaten to become even more numerous. Such incidents should not be-an 
excuse for inaction but rather a reason for action. The presence of an edu- 
cative, non-military, and non-judicial force in Mississippi would lessen mis- 
understanding on the parts of both whites and Negroes. The Commission would 
demonstrate graphically through hearings the nature of Mississippi society 
and the rights which there are to be achieved and to be given, concepts not 
effectively grasped by the majority of Mississippians. 
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( ) In the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1964 the fimctions of the Commission 
\. are termed "duties." Only by holding hearings in Mississippi can the Commis- 
sion fully perform this statutory imperative. 


NOTORIETY OF HEARINGS 


The only limitation on public hearings is Section 102 (e) of the Civil 
Rights Act’ of 1957 as amerided by the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The Commission © 
must hold executive sessions of it determines that. the evidence or testimony — 
to be received may tend to defame, degrade, or incriminate any person. lEvenso, 
such evidence or testimony may be made public by the Commission after the hold 
ing of the executive session if the person who may be defamed, degraded, or 
incriminated is given an opportunity to submit statements at a second public 
session. : Bee 


ae 


Section 105 (e) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975a(e)), 
a which is not changed by the 1964 Act, provides that." all Federal agencies 
a, shall cooperate fully with the Commission to the end that it may effectively 
carry out its functions and duties.” This should be an imperative to the 
Justice Department and other agencies to use their existing powers to ensure 
the effectiveness of Mississippi hearings. 


SUBPENA OF WITNESSES 


There is no limitation in any of the Civil Rights Acts on who is subject 
(| to the subpena of the Commission. This subpena power should be pushed to the 
| , Limit to include as many state government officials and employees as possible. 


USE OF NEGROES TO SERVE SUBPENAS 


Section ]05 (f) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 (he U.S.C. 1975a(f)) as 
amended by the 1964 Act provides that subpenas "may be served by any person 
designated by *** (the) Chairman." In exercising this designating power, the 
Commissioner should not discriminate and should appoint Negroes to serve sub- 

f°) penas. Negroes so chosen will gain access to places not covered by the Civil 
~~ Rights Acts and will gain for themselves and others the feeling and respect 
which accompany equality. 


Anyone who obstructs or resists or opposes a person duly authorized in 
serving process of a United States Commissioner is subject to criminal penalty 
under Section 1501 of Title 18 of the United States Code. 


: | oA REFUSAL TO OBEY SUBPENAS 


Section 105 (g) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975a(g)) as 
amended by the 1964 Act gives the Attorney General power to apply to the 
C-strict courts to issue orders compelling the attendance of unwilling wit- 
nesses, provided the personal jurisdiction of the court to which he applies 
is proper. Section 105 (e) of the same Act, which is not changed by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, provides that all federal agencies shall cooperate fully 

-~ with the Commission. Thus it presumably is a duty of the Justice Department 
to make such application to the courts to issue an order for the attendance 
of recalcitrant witnesses. 
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 $eetion 105 (g) also ies dle that "failure to obey such oaks: of the 
court may be punished by said court as a contempt thereof." Since this — 
vision refers only to punishment, it seems to contemplate sanction only for .. 
criminal contempt, which is unfortunate because title V of the 1964 Act is 
subject to the jury trial requirement of title XI for criminal contempt 


proceedings. However, even though the remedy in such a case is statutory, — 


it can be forcibly argued that the clause was not intended by Congress to 
limit the traditional power of the courts to secure obedience to orders 
through exercise of civil contempt powers without a jury. : 


RIGHT TO COUNSEL AT HEARINGS 


It is provided in Section 102 ({c) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
(42 U.S.C. 1975a(c)) as amended by the 1964 Act that "any person compelled 
to appear in person before the Commission shall be accorded the right to be 
accompanied and advised by counsel." Presumably this language contemplates 
the appointment of counsel for indigents , and ‘such construction should be 
urged to secure errecvers hearings. - | | | 
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TITLE VI - NONDISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY ASSISTED PROGRAMS 


pasion 601 - Introduction 

The thesis running through the following ‘disdissica of section 601 ‘is''that 
it provides an independent right of action for private persons and federal ' | 
agencies. Its independent authority may be used in court to attempt to get 4 
an immediate favorable interpretation of powers and rights under title VI, 
bypassing: the procedures of sections 602 and 603 which may take a year or more 
to ptirsue effectively, -The fact that section 601 involves constitutional 
principle as well as a statement of public policy is basic to‘ this approach, *’ 


Séction i - ANALYSIS OF WORDS AND PHRASES: 


Constitutional Principle Reaffirmed 


eer ~@ 


Section 601 is more ‘than a statement of the principle to govern_across--.... 
the-board::non-discrimination in federally assisted programs and activities. In- 
using the:words "no person shall" it. gives ‘such person a statutory , as well as 
a constitutional right, to sue to prevent discrimination against him in apy, . 
program or activity receiving federal financial assistance. -Such person or ‘or . 
persons shall have standing to sue in federal court; they cannot be sateeted 
as mere. taxpayers arguing against the manner of general expenditure of federal 
funds. (See Frothingham v. Mellon, 262 U.S. 447, 43 S.Ct. 597 (1923).) This 
statute, section 601, gives persons standing to raise a constitutional issue 
with respect to the use of federal assistance. It also clarifies judicial 
confusion concerning the power and the auty of the court to enjoin the dis- 
criminatory use of federal ass assistance, | "Shall" makes this prohibition on > 


. 
we. 


a 


It is clear that the person referred to is the participant in and 
beneficiary of any program or activity receiving federal financial assistance; 
he is not the "recipient" of the aid, e.g., the hospital or school or building 
contractor who receives federal assistance directly or through a state or 
local agency and who may not discriminate; he is the "person" who:can enjoy 


the benefits of the expanded hospital facilities, federally supported ‘school 


lunches or of available employment in federally ‘supported construction programs. 
As mentioned, the use of the ward: "person" supports the theory that section 
601 gives private persons a right of action. -In addition, it can be argued 
that such a right of action is absolutely essential to the effective implementa- 
tion of the remedial ends of title VE -- which is designed not to terminate | 
federal assistance, but to insure its non-discriminatory use. Assuming that 
immediate agency action under section 602 may be restrictively viewed, section 
601 alone must be interpreted to provide’ an independent means of enforcing the 
title. Also, since section 601 reaffirms constitutional rights, using section 
602 as the only means::of enforcement — be derogetory om “ SS of 
such constitutional :rights. 

. Moreover, :if private dtista tations are : the ultimate distritasiee' ‘récipients" 
of federal. aid,. receiving it through the state, then an agency which contracts 
or arranges With the state only may be powerless to attack discrimination ‘by 
such private institutions. Those persons subject to discrimination, actually 


injured and wronged at the grass-roots level of distribution of federal assistance, 


may have to use the power of the courts if title VI is to serve the purposes 


that Congress intended. 
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Although the words “notwi thstanding any inconsistent provision of existing 
law" were deleted from the House Bill, legislative history, intent’:and reasonable 
interpretation: strongly indicate that they are to be read into section. 601. 

Thus the Hill-Burton Act (assistance tc constrict and expand hospital and: 
medical facilities), the second Moriil Act (assistance to land grant :colleges),. 
and Public Law 815 (assistance for’%federel school construction-in impacted. 
areas) which explicitly or implicitly permit separate-but~equal programs _ 
avcz modified or changed to the extent that any “licensing” of czecesmanat ion 


is now clearly prohibited by Congress. 


Key Phrases in Section 601 


The strength of section 601 lies in the three clauses stating that "(n)o ™ 
person...shall, on the ground of race, color, or national origin, (1) be . 
excluded from participation in, (2) be denied the benefits of, or (3) be . 
subjected to discrimination under any program or activity receiving Federal. 

- financial assistance. This specificity may have far-reaching effects on the 
kind of ios campaliabtacs measures a wai cane can request and a court can. —" 


a) be’ Sxcluded from ce es ‘in: 


Federal funds pee be distributed oe the state so that: all persons ipteteiiinee 
of race, color or national origin can equally participate, : e.g., ‘state as 
employjent services ‘totally supported by federal monies must not only cease... 
to discriminate in the selection of Negro or white for available jobs, but ._ 
they must make all types of jobs available to qualified Negro and. white alike. 
They can not continue only to offer the Negro unskilled labor openings. Thus -. 
because of title VI, section 601, discrimination with respect to job applications, 
as well as on-job discrimination was, is title VII, can be prevented by the courts. 


(2) be denied the _benefits of: 


The best inteneeeaiaien of "be denied the hemeei te of'' may mean that. a. 
state or subdivision thereof may be prevented from refusing to use federal. 
funds or from discontinuing a federally assisted program as alternatives to 
discriminating. Negro citizens may appropriately claim that as beneficiaries 
of a federally assisted school or hospital construction ‘program, essential to -... 
hculth, safey and welfare, construction may not cease for the purpose of | 
denying them the benefits of ‘the program. Moreover, this phrase may give the. 
court or the federal agency the power, without hesitation. to order: the ie 
channeling of federal assistance to or through itself or another agency, including 
a private one -- one that promises not to discriminate. Counsel would be nee 
wise to suggest alternative political agencies’or even private agencies on the. 
statewide or local level for thé administration of federal assistance. 

An example of rechanneling federal assistance was a recent case <-- Leflore . 
County, Mississippi's cutoff of federal surplus food because of voter registra- 
tion activities to thirty thousan beneficiaries, : four-fifths of whom were Negro; 
the Department of Agriculture forced the: county. to resume distribution through. 
the threat of either doing it itself or allowing COFO, a private civil: rights 
agency, to do ‘the ercehciiesimcasme le —: an evaconty’ distasteful alternative to. the - . 


local authorities. : ‘ : a tee aes 
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(3) be subjected to discrimination 


“Subjected to discrimination" has a more basic impact than the precedin= 
phrases. It. indicates that participants and beneficiaries cannot receive their 
share of federally assisted programs through "'separate-but-equal” facilities, 
e.7., not, only -must there be equality of participation in state employment | 
services hut the waiting rooms in the offices: must be intesrated. This ‘phrase 
confirms the interpretation that: section 601 is,. among other things, a statutory 
amplification of the Equal Protection Clause’ of the Fourteenth Amendment. ) 
Thus section 601 imposes.a statutory duty which can be used’ to underscore the — 
constitutional duty of a state or a private institution with which the state is. 
wc sssiesy in involved not to discriminate in the use of government assistance. 


But the effect of section 601 is broader than the self-operative ettect of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 


Rs. 


Section 601 and: Constitutional Interpretation: Who may not discriminate 


Section 601 prwheneen Mecrimination in any provram or activity receivin: © « 
federal financial assistance... It does not refer to who administers such programs. 
Thus any.program -- administered by any recipient -- .can be read into section ~ 
601. The impact of this interpretation is: that section 60l1's principle 
coupled with the Fourteenth anc Fifth Amendments to the Constitution and © 
interpretative case law, if. necessary can be used to bar discrimination ~ 
all:covernmental and private avencies administering federal funds. | 

The Fourteenth Amendment states that "Pa o State: 7may/ deny to: any 
person. within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” Thus it 
is clear that any discriminatiom in the use of federal: assistance in any” 
amount: by. the state can’ be. enjoined under this part ofthe Consti'tution, 
once.a-richt of action is recopnized under section 601 - There would .- * ie 
also seem. to.be;no question that the use of federal: funds by local agencies °’ 
cesienated by state er‘ federal covernments for the: administration’ of federally 
assisted. programs also are within. the no state” prohibition of the , 
Fourteenth Amendment, rerardless of the amount of federal funds used by them. — : 
Thus, whether there is token or considerable use of federal funds by covermmental 
a-encies, there is little or no difficulty in findin« constitutional: support 
and authority behind the principle and richt of action 601 with respect to such 
entities. 

_.. Similarly, stave the: ‘equal protection" clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
has been read into the Due Process Clause of the Fifth Amendment, -no Federal «~ 
avency can discriminate in its allocation of federal funds to individuals or 
to the ‘states or subdivisions thereof. Besides ‘the specific exception of 
contracts of insurance and -uaranty from title VI, which includes federal 
deposit insurance, federal savin’s and loan insurance, federal crop insurance. 
and certain FHA.and VA housing loans, the purely federal projects, such as 
river and harbor improvement prorrams, direct federal furnishine of services 
(such as medical care at federally owned hospitals), and funds ziven directly 
to ultimate recipients (such as social security payments, veteran's compensation 
and pensions, and civil service anc railroad retirement benefits) do not 
come within. .the prohibition of section 601 -- accordins to the legislative Len oe 
“ historys:{Retord, March 30, p. 6324). The rationale is that (1) the | = 
federal a:-encies do not discriminate: bein’ so progibited by statutes and by 
the Fifth: Amendment, and (2) title vI does not authorize the witholdins of any 
of these direct payments. on the sround that the beneficiary envaves in race fo 
cAiscrimination in business or other activities. However, in spite of the 
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legislative history, if an agency should discriminate with respect to the 
distribution of funds or services to such "recipients," the specific language 


of section 601 would seem to give the injured parties a right.of action. 

Though section 601 is broader on its surface than the self-operative 
Fourteenth Amendment, nevertheless the broad interpretation of section 601 
that would prevent’ private institutions using federal assistance from discriminating 
has sound constitutional support.* Moreover, the wording of section 601 implies _ 
that if any federal funds are involved in the activities of the private recipient, 
it can be barred from discriminating. The telling implication is that section 
601 imposes a statutory duty to only use federal funds non-discriminatorily, or . Cy 
not to use them at all. eo 

There is some question as to whether a "state action" argument would have 
to be used at all to support the application of the constitutional and section 
601 to private institutions. Such an argument was successfully employed in 
Simkins v Moses H. Cone Memorial Hospital, 323 F.2d 959 (C.A. 4th, 1963). 

In the Simkins case the court decided in part that the private.nospitals could | co 
not discriminate because they participated in a comprehensive state plan involving J 
the appropriation of millions of dollars of public monies; the court also 
cautioned that each such activity. or program would have to be considered in terms 
of its particular circumstances, that not every “subvention by federal or 
state government automatically involves the beneficiary in "state action. 
In section 601, the amount of assistance, the kind of arrangement and so forth 

is not defined. it should be argued that “any” assistance used by any agency 
provides the requisite state involvement or "State participation through any 
arrangement, management, funds, or property.’ Cooper v Aaron, supra, at p.4. 

In other words, the courts no longer have to use the caution. su: suggested i 
in Simkins. Under section 601 every subvention by federal or state government | 
should automatically involve the recipient in federal action or in "State 
action." Thus the diversion, particularly in the South, of federal funds 
to private institutions or agencies as against public ones, may not be used 
to.evade the impact of the prohibitions on discrimination in section 601. _ 


? 


Section 601 and Constitutional Interpretation: Applications 


If the foregoing interpretation is used and "any program or activity" wr 
receiving federal financial assistance means what it says -- litigants and courts 
should not hesitate to attack and enjoin discrimination wherever they know 
federal funds, in whatever amount, are being used, e.g., in highway construction, 
for school lunch programs, expansion of the facilities of private non-profit 
hospitals, and so forth. Moreover, the use of federal property may be considered 
a form of assistance, and any activity involving construction on or the use of 
federal. land may come under title VI. State or private institutions that 

"receive the benefits of federal tax exemption may also be iateiecions as 
using federal funds. 

In enacting this section Congress sought to allay its difficulties in trying 
to tack non-discrimination clauses to particular legislation providing federai aid 


for particular programs. In section 601 it has placed a powerful Statutory right 


~see Cooper v Aaron, 350 U.S. 1, 4 (1958): The prohibitions of the Fo Fourteenth — 
Amendment may extend to aations. af private persons and organizations if the 
government participates in those actions. See also Burton v Wilmington Parking 
Authority, 365 U.S. 715 (1961). Of course, the constitutional power to carry on A 
a federal program takes with it broad disc#etion in the total administration of 


that progran. 
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and weapon in the hands of civil rights advocates. Given Congressional intent, 


- the ‘words any program or activity and the word assistance should and. can be 


broadly interpreted: ‘assistance need not be the. ‘direct distribution. of "pocket" 
mofiey. Activity comprises the development of a plan or arrangement for alloca- 
tion of funds; thus section 601 is not delimited to specific, already started 
nrogram. A state may be enjoined from acting in terms Of. a plan, that would 

‘¢ implemented discriminatorily. This will have impact: ‘in the North as well <s 
21 2 South, eg. , in school construction and urban renewal ‘programs... For 

eiample, the’ excluded from participation in” coupled with “any... «<activity" may 
prevent the: planning and building of middle class ‘developments. that will exclude 


a Large ‘percentage - of ‘the Negro population. 


SENATE CONFIRMS INDEPENDENT. AUTHORITY IN SECTION 601: THE EXCEPTIONS 


Section 601 is to be interpreted independently of the procedures for federal 


agency and departmental action articulated in 602 and 603. This interpretation 


is confirmed by the precautionary Senate améndment, section 605, which exempts 
financial assistance extended by way of a contract of insurance or guaranty from 
the authority given in title VI. Although section 605 is restrictive, ie., section 
601 cannot be interpreted to prevent discrimination in’ activities involving contracts 
of insurance or guarnaty, it is also explanatory, ie., the Senate thought. that 
section 602's authorization to each federal department or agency to issue 
regulations to effectuate section 601 other than in regard to programs extending 
financial assistance by way of a contract of insurance or guarernty would not 
exempt such contracts of insurance or guaranty from the independent authority -- 
substantive right and standing to sue -- conferred in secticn 601. Thus, 

by’ implication, the addition of section 605 to title VI reaffirms the interpreta- 
tion that section 501 confers independent authority. a 

In authorizing action to prohibit discrimination. in any program. or activity, 

section 601 can have an important effect on peers and employment agencies 
despite the exemption ‘in’ gection 604 -- since 604 keeps them under the. prohibition 
on discrimination of title VI when a primery objective of the financial assistance 
is to provide employment. Note that employment only has to be "a" primary 
objective; note‘ al.3o that the legislative history states that most, if not all 

*ederally assisted construction projects, (such as the accelerated ‘public 
works programs), and many federaily financed state employment agencies have 

1s @ primary objective the stimulation of employment. i 


INDEPENDENT ACTION UNDER SECTION 601: AGENCY ACTION TO BYPASS 602 AND PRIVATE ACTION 


Although sections 602 and 603 of title VI specify the alternative procedures. 
that federal agencies may follow to secure compliance with section 602 non- 
discrimination requirements, section 601 creates an enforceable equitable. right 
in private persons to go to the courts for relief in accord with the non-discrim- 

ination policy ‘and principle of title VI. The fact that Section 601 exists 
independently, and the fact that his statement of principle or “policy on 
constitutional law” was not incorporated in section compels this interpretation. 
Also, the rather drawn-out procedure of. section 602 is designed to secure 

"compliance with any requirement adopted pursuant to this section.” Thus any 
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existing regulations or orders barring discrimination can be used in court () 
along with section 601 by the agency to enjoin discrimination in the use of 


federal funds distributed. a ee a. — after the effective date 
o2 the Act. 


ésency Action to Bypass section 602 


A suit, with the agency as complainant against the discriminating state 
and/or local agency, can be filed in federal district court asking for an 
injunction ordering the state or local agency discriminating, or private or’ 
segregated institutions receiving federal financial assistance (directly Ly 
or indirectly) to cease discriminating, and in the alternative to restrain 
from distributing or utilizing federal funds with respect toa a particular 
program or activity until a nondiscriminatory plan is approved or until | . 

- employees, patients, students, professionals -- beneficiaries and participants 
=~ are assured equal treatment. A date for cutoff of funds or ‘even for | 
repayment, in the event of noncompliance, can be proposed by the court. 

To induce the agency to begin such an action, the private persons fe 
actually discriminated against -- and immediate efforts should be made 
to participate in federally assisted programs and activities operating 
in their states -- should file citizens’ ' complaints with the appropriate 
agency (e.g., the Department of Heelth, Education and Welfare or the 
Secretary of Agriculture) explaining in detail the circumstances of the 
discrimination and providing a brief legal statement of the agency's 
rine and powers to so act under section 601. 

: In addition;' if the agency has not articulatec requirements prior to oe 
the ‘civil Rights’Act of 1964, it may now do so under section 601 -- outside. ( j 
of the procedures of 602 and 603 which are not designated as exclusive. 
Existing executive orders pertaining to racial discrimination in housing are 
also useful. The legislative history states that section 601 provides 
statutory support to such orders and requires the extension of such a policy 
to agencies which presently take the pusition that they are legally unable to 
adopt such requirements. Thus although certain VA and FHA contracts are 

excluded from the authorization of title VI, viz., 602 and 605, section 
505 does state that “nothing in this title shall add to or detract from 


any existing: authority.’ tyes oS 


The court may question its authority to act against the agency or to 
help the agency to act outside of section 602. The argument should be made 
that section 602 was not established as an exclusive remedy ; when Congress | | 
intended the procedures and remedies spelled out in the Act of (1964 to be | 
exclusive it made it so explicitly, e.g., in titles II and VIL. Furthermore, | 
section 602 was intended to give the agencys’ power to cutoff aid immediately . | 
through unilateral orders, if necessary, ie., not to wait until the time for." 
contract renewal or renaisotiation arose. To 80 suspend assistance in 
"mid-term" involves a harder burden of proof than refusal to continue assis- 
tance when the time for reconsideration arises. The unilateral orders 
for cutoff established under section 602 would apply to all pending agreemerts 
as well as future agreemnts -- but it will take considerable time before 
they are enforceable. However, the courts, outside of section 602, should 
have the authority to make the agencies enter into and enforce contracts 4 
under existing statutes empowering the agencies to terminate assistance. © 
The agencies failure to use such power in the past may have been due to 
ambivalent feelings concerning the relationship of federally assisted 
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programs to public policy and constitutional principle against discrimination. 
ae New section 601 clears up such confusion and creates the right to act. 


In addition, the Presicent's review of a-ency rezulations before they 
are adopted will be unreviewable by the courts. This provision of section 
602 helps support the interpretation that section 601 may be used independently 
by the a-ency and the courts as a means to terminate assistance, if necessary. 
(See the discussion of "Presidential Approval” under section 602 below. ) 


In a suit by an avency a Aefendant state or politi-al subdivision thereof 


es may be orderec to repay unexpenced funcs Unter section 601 a court may 

a, als~ orcer the state t- repay to the federal overnment funds improperly 
used ie ‘cc ntrary to contract agreement, section 601 and/or the Constitu- 
tion. | , 


Private Action 


The independent right of action that section 601 gives private persons 
has already been analyzed above. Under section 601, persons -- participants 
and beneficiaries -- may sue discriminating recipients in the federal 
district court in the district in which they reside or where the cause of 
action arose. Such persons may also make the federal agency a defendant in 
the federal district court in the state. (see 28 USC 1361; 28 USC 1391 (e) ). 
But the federal arency, as sole defendant, should and can be sued in 
Washineton, D.C. to enjoin it from acting in terms of agreements made prior 
) to the Act of 1964 that do not explicitly and actually bar discrimination. — 


The problem that complainants may have‘to face is that on its face 
section 601 appears to provide a right without a specific remedy. However, 
this problem may be effectively met by arguing that the statutory duty of | 
section 60l°reflects, not only underying and long existing public policy with 
respect to the actions of' federal agencies, but also a pressing constitutional 
duty under the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments. As mentioned above, using 
section 602 only would be derogatory of the enforcement of constitutional 


: richts. 


Any agency agreement, agency-state-local subdivision agreement or 
state-local institution agreement to provide and distribute federal funds 
that does not expressly prohibit discrimination may be said to unconstitutionally 
sanction it. The complainants suinz under section 601 and the Constitution | 
have a rieht to injunctive remedies and possibly damares arainst a federal 
av-ency and/or state, local and private recipients. Concernine damaces, 
if persons have been denied the benefits of assistance, they may be entitled 
to receive monies from the state to remedy the unconstitutional and statutory 
wrongs that discrimination in federally assisted prorrams has causéd them 
to suffer. : mee 


In a suit by a private person acainst the federal arency, if the arency 
makes or has made an arreement -- to be carried out after the effective date 
of the Act of 1964 -- under the statute empowerin~ it to render financial 

( ) assistance, and claims that it was unable to demand an either-or proposition, 
wae ie., bar discrimination or funds will be refused, the court may be able to 
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rule that the arvency has ‘abused its discretion or has acted ultra vires. 

The relationship between the federal acency and the state or recipient 

can be said to require measurement by the standards of the Constitution. 

But to avoid the constitutional question the court may find that the statutes 
empowerinc the acencies to sive financial aid imply that non-discrimination 
in activities shall be a prerequisite, for otherwise, the contrary use of _ 
such statutes by the administrative arency might be unconstitutional. (Cf. 
Simkins v Moses H. Cone Memorial Hospital, supra; : court declared explicit — 
separate-but-equal clause in Hill-Burton Act was unconstitutional. ) 


"Denied the benefits of" and Rechanneling of Funds 


If the federal acency is sued in the District of Columbia, it can be 
enjoined from payin funds or ordered toc carefully supervise the use of the 
fur~s or to rechannel the funds if possible throurh a local arency willine 
not to discriminate. Indeed if "denied the benefits of" -an be interpreted | 
t> mean that any termination of assistance will deprive persons of a geo 
ri-ht to the benefits of the assistance then continuation of the funds. 
in some effective non-ciscriminatory manner may be ordered. 


Analory to Third Party Benefi ~iary Theory | on a er 


A brief point should be made that a thidd-perty-benefi ciery type theory © 
may even. be used as an alternative to the right of action lecislated in. section 
601. Such a theory could be based upon detrimental reliance by the’ individual 
beneficiary upon expectation of prompt and effective federal-state agree- 
ments to proyide the federally .assisted benefits in question. The happy. 
consequence of the acceptance of such an argument ‘would be that the agency 
could be ordered to find some way, e.f., a willing-to-comply private entity, | 
to continue to supply the benefits of assistance at the local level.  . 


Remedi es in: a Private Suit against a Private Institution 


reeern seamen 


“The constitutional support for a private, ‘suit and the right ‘of action 
under section. 601 has been discussed above. (see pps. 1-4, ) Some of the 
remedies requested can be (1) specific performance of contractual obligations 
not to discriminate,(2) damarces, (3) discharcins the institution of its 
responsibilities and substitutins another agency which will asree not to. 


discriminate. 


Civil Action for Deprivation of Rights under 42 USC 1983. 


Section 1983 of the United States Code, title 42. states that "every 
person who under color of any... regulation, custom, or usare of any State. 
subjects... any citizen. . ‘1: SO the deprivation of any rivhts. .. secured by 
the Constitution and the laws, shall be liable to the party injured age ‘an 
action at law, suit in equity, or other proper proceeding for redress." — 

If there is any doubt that section 601 o of title VI provides a richt without 

a_ remedy, section 1983 of the United States Code, title 42 seems to assure . 
a a remedy - == includin: ‘damares. Section 601 makes it clear that _the richt 

to participation in and the “benefits of any federally assisted program or 
activity shall not be denied. Thus any person deprivinrs someone of this richt | 
to federal assistance is liable to the party injured under section 1983 of | 
title 42 of the United States Code. 
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Caution! The Problems of Primary Jurisdiction and Exhaustion of Remedies 


In bringing the agency into court, the existence of administrative 
procedures in 602 and 603 will almost certainly raise primary jurisdiction 
and exhaustion of remedies issues. Since immediately effective judicial 
action is most likely to result, if at all, from a suit in the district court 
of the District of Columbia against the agency alone -- (although simultaneous 
suits canbe instituted in the federal district courts in the states against 
the federal. agency” and state and local agencies) -—- arguments against suing | 
the agency. before it: acts or has time to act in terms of the procedures provided 
in section 602 will have to be countered. It can be argued that section. - 
601 creates an independent right of action to sue to remedy the violation 
of constitutional rights and/or that the suit is. not limited to the | 
mandatory rules, rerulations or orders issued under the authority of. 7 
section 602, and'tost significantly, that in other titles, when Congress. 
wanted designated procedures to be exclusive it said so, e.g. titles II and 


Thus the courts can initiall y act, irrespective of primary jurisdiction 
arcuments, to interpret section 601, and the richts, duties and authority 
lecislated therein. The isslles raised do not require administrative expertise 
or specialized administrative experience, e.¢., whether or ot states under 
agreements. with federal avencies may allocate funds discrim.natorily. The 
courts:may direct :che agency but leave it up to the agency under judictal 
* pervission to‘ dev2lop with the states of localities plans for the non- 

di scriminatory use :of federal assistance. This may overlap somewhat | 
t1e Congressional directive in section 602, but the courts elready have 
(rs shown by Simkins v Moses H. Cone Memorial Hospital, ‘supra ) at least 
a minimum concurrent jurisdiction in this constitutional area. Similarly, | 


ah irreparable injury argument can be used to counter an exhaustion of 


2 ee 


“SECTION 602: ‘FEDERAL AGENCY ISSUES ORDERS AND SECURES COMPLIANCE, 


Agency Must Act 


“The strong point of section 602 is that agencies are "authorized and 
directed" to issue rules, regulations or orders of eeneral applicability in 


order to effectuatethe provisions of section 601, i.e., promulgate statements 


definitively providing for non-discrimination in any program o- activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance. The fact that such regulations can 
not be issued under section 602 with respect to contracts of insurance or 
cuaranty, e.g., VA home mortgage insurance, does not mean that existing 


‘ageney powers and executive policy cannot be used with respect to such prorrams. 
"An agency must issue orders containing requirements of non-discrimination; it 


has no discretion at this point. Any unreasonable delay in the exercies of 


this. mandatory obligaticn can probably be the basis of a suit by aggrieved 
private persons in court, 


requestion an order directing the agency to perform 


—_—-——_ tell 


its..statutory duty... 


The Nature of — Orders Under 602 


peed Since the riles: regulations or orders. issued under 602 are to. be .of 
ceneral . applicability, specific provisions on specific arrangements.do-not . 
seem.to be required. Also, general applicability, according to the lian 
es topic the Agency to make..regulations uniformly applicable to 
.all the states. However, regional problems | and differences..necessitate some 
specificity -- if actual non-discrimination is to become a reality... Those 
: who attempt to influence the character oi agency decisions .should keep this 


in mind, 


Orders shall be “consistent with achievement of the objectives .of the. 
statute authorizins the financial. assistance in connection with which the . 
action is taken." The witholding of federal funds could deprive many persons 
of assistance invaluable to their livelihood and well-being. .Thus orders .. 
ray be devised to assure the non-discriminatory use of such finds by willins 
recipients. If necessary substitute or alternative recipients, capable of 
allocating federal funds, can. be designated. Orders.concernine cutoff must 
be. limited to the particular. assistance program. involved. _._Highway.funds 
cannot be cutoff because a state's educational facilities discriminate. | In 
addition, the consistency. clause raises the question of plans and action for. 
compliance, e.¢g., federally assisted educational programs, exceeding .desegre- 
sation plans or integration orders issued by the courts under other titles 


or the.Constitution. 


SeeMMgRtEed. Approved 


‘The apparent burden of section 602 ie that ‘the effectiveness of agency 


rules, regulations or orders issued under this section depends on Presidential 


approval. Hopefully, the President will use his power in favor. strong anti- 
discrimination rules; in fact, he can be encouraged to advise and remind an 
acency that it has sufficient authority to devise strong, unhesitiating 
reculation that may definitely provide for cutoff when and if recipients fail 
to comply. .[n,fact, the Executive has.in the past issued orders more strin- 
rent than those that title VI, section ‘601, seems to require. The positive 


policy against discrimination in 601, and the unambiguous Congressional ,.author- 


ization for the issuing of orders combined. demands no sot t-peddling by ‘the 
arency. | 


TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE OUTSIDE OF SECTION.602: ts ce 


‘Title VI. is a remedial, not a bees ti ve Atatute: “if nian: it should 
be interpreted. 80 as. to clarify and.expand the power. to withhold financial .“ 
assistance. The "grant" of power in section 602 to the President to approye 


aie recualtions is in a sense creating an executive, not a judicial .func- 


tion, to the ChiefExecutive. It seems to verge on legislating a political . 
power. Also, the requirement of Presidential approval of immediate agency ._ 
action as a. precedent to cutoff is not subject to judicial review. Congress 
could not have intended in this way to render existing cutoff or all other 
arency rulemaking authority with respect to the use of federal funds so |. 
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__ earlier discussions under 601. } 


() 


“ 


so much more difficult. Thus, if section 602 is seer in the above light -- 
if cutoffs under section 602 are to be judicially unreviewable with respect 
to the-prerequisite Presidential approval or d:. sapprovai ‘of prior require- 
ments -— then both (1) the grant of an independent right of action to persons 
-- participants and beneficiaries -- subjected to discrimination under 601 
and (2) the continued existence of agency power otuside of section 602 are  - 
reaffirmed. Bors ee 


In the analysis of section 601, above; various ways of using section 


Udk, irrespective of section 602 procedures, were suggested. These means of -— - 


by-passing section 602 involved either (1) complaints in court by private 
person, or (2) direct or judicial action by a federal agency, sae, 


(a) Agency Action Under Section 601 


The main argument supporting arency action under section 601 is that 
section 601 should be construed as a clarification of the agencies' - : 
constitutional right and duty to see that federal funds are used non-dis- 
criminatorily. Thus if the agency cannot get the recipients. of its aid to 
cease discriminating or to comply with approved and agreed upon plans, it can 
(1) use the courts to obtain (a) specific performance of contractual ‘obliga- 
tions imposed by vir ue of its authority under statutes empowering 17 ‘to 
extend financial assistance and definitely enforceable because of section 
601, (b) return of disbursements, or (c) other relief, or (2) it can take 
action to cutoff funds under existing contracts or any other proper action. 
Provisions for cutoff in contracts made after the effective date ff the Civi:. 
Richts Act of 1964. should be similarly inforced outside of section 602 ‘because 

the word “requirement” in section 602 should relate only to: condi tions of 
discrimination that the agency is required to prohibit in unilateral . orders 
and not to contractual obligations of the recipients which n =e be imposed 
under existing statutory authority. 7 


(b) Private Action Under Section 601. 


—- 


_ The theories supporting private action ia the courts are analyzed exten- 
sively above. - Where orGers from Washington under section 602 may affect most 
strongly recipients receiving aid dix cectiy from the federal agency, private - 
persons using thezr right of action under section 601 can have local and pri- 
vate entities enjoined from misusing federal funds, by approaching the problem 
f<om the bottom up. Since section 60] states that no person shall be déniec 
tre benefits of federal assistance, the prohibiton barring suits. by private 
"taxpayers" should not apply. (Reference is maie generally at this point to 


—_ 


Private persons, under section 601 coupled with the Fifth and Four- 


teenth Amendments can sue to require the agency to act immediately, and effec- 


tively to end discriminatiin in federally assisted programs. Primary juris- 


diction and -exhaustion of remedies arguments based on the existence of section 


602 may be countered by noting that (1) using 602 only would be derogatory of 
the enforcement of constitutional rights and (2) Congress ‘did not intend to 

make section 602 an. exclusive procedural remedy, since in other parts of the 
Act it specifically stated such procedures were exclusive when it so intended 


ty 


(e.g. Titles IIand VII). 


Also as mentioned: under the section 601 discussion, private persons suin~ S 
cue federal -agency and/or state, local or private subdivisions may.use a 
third party-beneficiary-type theory. to support a claim for relief a--ainst | 
deprivation of the benefits of a federally assisted .prorrams. One ieeented 
mode of relief -is ‘the -rechanneling of funds or surplus food disposal pro- , 
erams throuch agencies or private institutions that will not discriminate. «: . 


al ‘ASSISTANCE UNDER: SECTION 602. 


% 


In Saetion 602. Conzress. hui hacen two siheitid Sind ways ot securing 
compliance with repgirements adopted pursuant to section 602. These may be 
discretionarily used by the agency: (1) termination of assistance or (2) 


any other means authorized by law. 


The federal azencies power under section. 602 to cutoff or withhold funds oe 
seems to involve a rather limiting;~- complicated, and prolonred procedure. The _. : \. 
steps set out.in section 602 are, as follows: (1) the agency must: adopt a ? | 
non-discrimination requirement by rule, regulation or order of ceneral appli—- 
cability (2) the::-President approves the foregoing (3) if there is a finding 
of discrimination: the agency advises the recipient of failure to comply with 
the requirement (4) the arency determines that compliance: cannot be seeured 
by voluntary means before cutoff is considered (5) prior to termination the 
recipient must have a formal hearing resulting in an-express finding -on a . 
written record that such recipient has failed to comply with the non-discrim- 7 
ination requirement (6).a full written report must be submitted by the agency (3 ( 
to Congress explaining the circumstances and srounds for the proposed action | 
and (7) no such action shall be effective until thirty days after filing a 
report with Congress..- It should be noted, again, that the hearing, finding 
on the record,: report to Congress, and thirty day delay requirements (1) only 
apply to the termination of or refusal to grant or to continue assistance and __. 
(a) apply only with respect to any requirement adopted pursuant to section 
602. In spite of some legislative history to the contrary, there seems to 
be no verbal warrant in section 602 for the interpretation that this is an 
exclusive procedure for the cutoff of funds. Note the word "may" precedes 
the discussion of terminatoon and other means authorized by law. An agency 
having .power..under other statutes and using other procedural devices. to 
terminate assistance or a court issuing an injunction in an action under: the 
Constutution or under section 601 should be able to achieve cutoff: if.such | 
court or agency determines that cutoff.is the _vogesgiimimad to secure non- - «:. 


discrimination. 


a 
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Particular nae and Particular Recipients 


Understandins this point is important, akthough its interpretation 
seems to. have no negative effects on the anti-discrimination policy. Congress, 
with these words -. "but such termination or refusal shall be limited in its 
effect to the particular program, or part thereof, in wkich noncompliance has 
been so found” - seeks to prohibit, if unnecessary, the wholesale cutoff by 
localizinc it. The rationale is that an entire state ee not be deprived 
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2. funds, even funds for a particular program, if a single non-complying - 
political subdivision, cality, or private entity is guily of discrimin- 
ation. Thus, cutoff é to be limited to a particular program or Seenreey 
soverned by a particular recipient. 7 | 


The federal agencies' power, however, is not proscribed by the fact - 
that it is the state which actually gives the federal funds to the local 
acency or entity. The federal agency can either direct the state not to 
pay funds to the non-complyine program and/or recipient or the federal - 
agency can proportionately reduce the amount of funds the state is to re- - 
ceive by the amount normally distributed by the non-comp1 ying entity. [If 
the state, e.g., its Governor, refuses to obey an agency directive, all the 
state ‘funds with respect to the statewide activity or program of which the 
particular program is -a-part..can be withheld. The legislative history is° . 
clear on the point. All of the state's funds may be withheld if a state 
refuses to obey an arency directive or issues violative instructions or - 
policies or if there is statewide discrimination. Thus, although individ- 
ual schools or single counties can be deprived of their share of federal 
funds while the state continues to receive aid for other schools or other 
counties, an entire non-complying state is not exempt from the cutoff. sanc- 
tion. For example, in Mississippi, where surplus food disposal is probably 
carried on on a statewide discriminatory basis, the whole state can be de-: 
prived of free surplus food. (However, the " conai stency clause” in Section 
602 would probably weich against this action}. Nevertheless, an alternative 
course of- action, as effective as a cutoff and more in accord with the “con- 
sistency clause” o2 Section 602, would be for the agency to channel cee eet 
food disposal through other agencies. , 


by i 


S"CTION 602 (2) - BY ANY OTHER MEANS | AUTHORIZED BY LAW (See discussion of 
remedies under Section n 601) . 


Specific Performance 


The agency can get a court order to make recipients specifically per- 
form their contract obligations. If the suit uses Section 602 requirements 
as the basis for a right of action, then the adoption and Presidential ap- 
proval procedure would have to precede court action. The only additional 
procedure required preliminary to suit under Section 602, since the facts of 
discrimination can be tried de novo, is that “the appropriate person or per- 
sons" be advised of the failure to comply with the requirement and that ithe 
arency determine that | Tae ‘cannot be secured by voluntary means,.”,- 


In the ‘long run ey ee aii cei may be one of the most ettécsivve 


devices at the agencies’ disposal. It is a way, also, for the agency to reach 


a local agency or private institution with which it may lack direct contact. 


If the state contracts - and the agency should so require - to allocate funds . 
through an appropriate arrangement to smaller entities on a non-discriminatory 


basis only, then the agency through the court can demand the performance of 
such "sub-contracts”" as well as performance of the primary agreement between 
the agency and the state. A state's failure to act in terms of an approved 
arrangement or to supervise the sood faith carrying out of the arrangement 
by state ‘agents may be. considered failure to perform contractual Ss 

and be the basis: for a-far-reachins sna performance decree. es 
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 & ane reckiiuiel under ‘an. éducatioral program is a school: ‘district or ; 
college, the agency can ask the Attorney General to initiate a lawsuit under 
title IV as well as to take other appropriate action under title VI to com _ 
plement title IV. Although a federal official in an agency administering | 
a federally assisted school program or activity is not authorized under titte 
IV to prescribe pupil assignments or to select faculty, he does have. author- 
ity, WAS. ;:: under Section 602, to adopt with approval of the President a gen—- -— 
eral requirement that the local school authority refrain from, racial discrinm-~ 
ination in treatment of pupils and teachers. He also has. the authority, by Sa fn) 
a specific. performance suit, to achieve compliance with that requirement, and SS 
to use: a cutoff of funds or other méans authorized by law.to secure the same : 


end. 


Similarly, if the recipient is an employer, employment agency or labor ae. 
organization using federal assistance primarily for :an employment objective, ie 
the Attorney General can be asked to bring-a suit under titie.VII. (See —— | 
discussion of Section 604). Procedurally, prior to suit, the agency only 7 
has to advise the .non-complying party of’ the proposed referral. jand to give 
it an > seapggiaamamink te to avoid litigation by oo: agreement to comply. | 


rf. the atatete empowering the federal akency to sive financial assis-. 
tance already. provides authority to cut off funds it would seem that Sec~ _ 
tion 602 (2) may aiso enabie the agency in a different way to. bypass Sec- _ 
tion 602 (1) and the procedure for administration of cutoff, For.example, _ 
under the School Lunch Act, 42 U.S.C, 175 (b}, payments to the ‘states are is eo 
a. thorized through azreenents between the Secretary of Agriculture and the — oe 
scate educational agency. Also, arrangements between the states and private 3 
and public schools require the Secretary’ s approval. Aithough there is no 
statutory provision for notice, Eaaring or judicial review, the Secretary 
has the authority <*o deny a grant to a stete or school. which refuses to .-. 
arree to terms approved by the Secretary and to terminate assistance for - 
failure to comply with the agreements thereto. Title VI, Section 602,con- | 
tains no statement which can be interpreted as ene the administrative 


eee under an act such as this. pee : ¢ 


Public accomodations receiving Small Tiiene Aden atvation eeiabnace 
may involve an overlap with title II. Municipalities enjoying, Area Redevel- | 
opment or Community Facilities Administration assistance would involve title _ 


III as well as title VI. 


18 U,S.C,..601 — CRIMINAL SANCTIONS FOR ws ns oS ictal OF EMPLOYMENT OR OTHER 
BENEFIT © 


s stiniina) proceeding, resulting in a maximum penalty as $1000 or one 

year imprisonment, can be brought against any person who "directly or indirectly, 
deprives...or threatens to deprive any person. of any employment,,. .position, 

work, compensation or other benefit provided for or made possible by any Act 

of eee appropriating funds for work relief or relief purposes, on account 
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of race, creed, color..." Many of the programs and activities for which 
Congress has spnnonnt and funds and which definitely come under title VI - 
also can be included under this criminal statute. Deprivation of employ- 
ment in accelerated public works programs, hishway, airport, school and 
other construction activities or discrimination by employment agencies would 


“: De covered. . The Attorney General should be encouraged by the federal 


arencies. ‘and private persons to use this section of the code vigorously. 


a provides a complementary saction which may be as effective as cutoff 
and which does not require Presidential approval, hearins, thirty day 


— and the other Pa "safercuards' of Section 602. 


: Important note: San the discussion of Section 1103 below in the. -ana- 
lysis of title XI for Section 1103's probably pervading effect on qll of the 
prior discussion of the Sections 601 and 602 dealing with agency action in- 
dependent of the restrictions of Section 602. 


ESE 


SECTION 603 -. JUDICIAL REVIEW; THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Judicial Review of Action Other Than Termination 


Any department or agency action pursuant to Section 602 shall be subject 
to judicial review as otherwise provided by law for similar action taken by 
such department or agency on other grounds. In light of the second sentence 


of this section concerning judicial review of agency action terminating as- 


sistance, it seems obvious that if other forms of action are used by the 
agency, e@.g., requirements of contractual stipulations barring discrimina- 
tory practices, whi ch are not ordinarily subject to review, judicial review 
is not absolutely required by Section 603. Note the last sentence’ of the 
section. -"guch action shall not’ be deemed committed to unreviewable ‘agency 
discretion within the meaning of (Section 10 of the Administrative Procedure | 
Act)."” "Such action" is a reference to termination of assistance only. | 


Under this part of Section 603, agency action continuing assistance in 
spite of or in the absence of the orders and regulations which must: be issued 
pursuant to Section 602 may be reviewed. An agency can be required by the 
court to see that-contractual obligations are specifically perfarmed and to 
carefully watch recipients .to make sure that approved arrangements are 
carried out according:‘to plan. (Also, see the brief discussion .of the Ad- - 
ministrative Procedures Act below). Persons discriminated against and dis- 
satisfied with agency initiative and action should try to use this part of 
Section 603 as much as possible to obtain judicial review of all actions 
other than termination of assistance. | 


-It is obvious.that a state will be aggrieved (ie., suffer pecuniary 
har - the usual legal definition of"person aggrieved’ '}) by federal agency - 
action terminating ,assistance. It is less obvious legally, but certainly 
true, that: the persons - participants and beneficiaries subjected to dis-~ 
crimination - will be “aggrieved.” Thus such persons may want judicial 
review; nothing in. the phrasing of this section deprives them of this right. 
The words "any person” are used, and it would be absurd to consdier the 
parenthetical to be an exhaustive or definitive listing of those intended 
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to have Bent fe review. 


A private person might, on review, object to termination on the follow- ( 
ing grounds: (1): -adequate alternat; .ves to cutoff, such as the rechanneling _. 
of funds through private or local Lvencics that would not discriminate, were 
not considered or tried out ‘by the a ency or (2) the scope of agency proposed | 
termination is inadequate and more relief seems necessary if the policy of 
section 601 is to: be effectively carried out. Asan illustration of this 
second point consider the possibility of discrimination in educational or. 
aospital activities in almost every county in the state. ‘Suppose the. agency ee 
only decided, after trying all other means of compliance short of cutoff, to . 
terminate assistance to only one county as a kind of test case or example. 2 ke 
If the state and county's violation of federal law. and the Constutution has | 
been continuous and flagrant, obviously :‘st@tewide. cutoff would be the only : 
effective means of enforcement. The agency's failure to use this ultimate = 
weapon to its fullest should be and can be challenged in court. ‘Congress it- |. 
self has stated that while cutoff is to be a last resort, there is not to be 
too much toleration of unbending, unlawful discrimination, 
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Note On Section 10 of the Administrative Procedure Act 


The ‘décision to. terminate assistance is definitely, by virtue of. the last 
clause of ‘section 603, not committed to unreviewable agency discretion within - 
the meaning of section 10 of the APA. Under Section 10 (b)"...any applicable - 
form of legal ‘action ( including actions ‘for. declaratory judgments or writs - 
of ppm re SOry ‘or mandatory injunction ,..)- in ‘any court of competent: jurise- : 
diction" is: appropriate, Thus the agency can .be enjoined from terminating a. a 
assistance without trying other available means of s@curing compliance or tae see 
can probably be: ordered to extend termination to non-complying agencies not 
covered by ate action. or. decision prior to review. 


_ — 


Under ection. 10 (c) "(A)ny okelininary..- ‘procedural, or intermediate . 
arency action or ruling not wbeiesiins fel reviewable shall be subject to review | 


upon the review of the final agence: action. This section subjects,. finally, 

the orders, regulations and rules issued under 602 to judicial review. 

I. private person aggrieved, i.e., one who finds the agency’ s rule insufficient pes 

to satisfy the end of non-discrimination, can have such rule reviewed and - | @. q 


é¢clared inadequate. The declaration can be accompanied by judicial sugges- 
tions for a stronger rule, more in keeping with Congress' direction that the 


avTency’ must act and act effectively. 


Section 10 |: ted Scope of Review is “eitid ceric to any review iia iit. 
under the first part of section 603 providing for review of actions other 
than termination as well as to review of decisions to terminate assistance. 
Especially if:other attempts, e.¢., under section 601, to obtain judicial | 
interpretation of title VI fail, the section 603 means of obtaining judicial 
interpretation of the provisions of title VI, particularly interpretation 
of section 601 in connection with the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments of the 
Constitution, should be employed. In: connection with an effort to have 
rules, ' rerulations,: or: -orders declared ‘too narrow, one should: note section 
10 (3y° (B) (2) of the APA which ‘states that the court may hold unlawful and 
set aside agency action n short of statutory rights. A‘ too limited termination 
of assistance may be covered by section. 10 (3) @) (6) stating that the court 
may consider and declare unlawful agency action "unwarranted by the facts to 
the extent that the facts are subject to trial de novo by the reviewing court," 


; 
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SECTION S04: EFFECT OF TITLE -VI.ON EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES: — 


The "except" clause in section 604 practically nullifies the prohibi- 
tion that "nothing in this title shall be construed to authorize action - 
with respect to any empl -yment practice of any employer, employment arency > 
or labor organization,” for wherever’ "a primary objective’ of the federal 
financial assistance is to prov de employment, the prohibition on using 
title VI does not apply. innum:erable federally assisted programs, Comest ant ¥ 
important construction projects, have the provision and stimulation of 
employment as a primary objective. (See earlier section 601 discussion. ) 


Congress has definitively spoken with respect to the interpretation 
of section 604 by statins, for example, that stimulation of employment is 
typically a sisnificant purpose of federal srants for construction of 
hiv-hways, airports, schools, hospitals, and other public works. Illustrative 
of such purpose is the statement in section 12 of the Public Works 
Acceleration Act of 1962 (42 USC 2641 (a) ) that the acceleration of 
public works construction. including construction assisted by federal srants 
or loans was ;: “necessary to provide immediate useful work for the unemployed 
anc underemployed. ' Thus construction companies -- employers -- are certainly 
covered under title'VI. Moreover racial discrimination in construction 
financed by federal <rants’ and laans is now prohibited under Executive 
Order No. 1114. Title VI provides statutory support to the policy reflected 
in the order and T€quires its extension to those arencies whi ch <a the °: 
position that they were unable to lerally comply with it. | ad, 


Labor organizations providins the labor to such prorrams and activities 
are indirectly recipients of assistance, simce the assistance makes the 
employment of their members possible. Therefore, they too can be barred 
from discriminatin:s. 


State arencies administering the unemployment compensation provrams 
which participate in the Federal Unemployment Trust Fund would be pro- 
hibited from denying payments: to otherwise elerible beneficiaries because . 
they were Nerroes -- or because they had participated in voter revistration 
or sit-ins. Such agencies would also be prohibited from maintaining serre- 
cated lines or waiting rooms for or otherwise differentiatinz in their 
treatment of white and Necro beneficiaries. Title VI also authorizes the 
adoption of rerulations requirins the elimination of racial discrimination in 
referral practices, treatment of job applicants, and so forth. Federally 
assisted vocational training proframs are also covered. 


The possible overlap of titles VI and VII as to title VI employment 
requirements should be noted. Both titles call for initial reliance on 
voluntary methods for achievins compliance. If such methods fgil then the 
denartment oF arency administerin’ a federal assistance prosram would consider 
the availability of a suit under title VII in determinin* what means of 
obtainins: compliance with its employment namdiscrimination requirement would 
be most effective and consistent with the objective of the federal assistance 
statute. It is difficult to see how a judicial determination of cutoff in 
a suit under title.VII would have to satisfy the complex termination of 
assistance requirements of section 602. 
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SECTION 605: CONTRACTS OF INSURANCE AND GUARANTY . 


(Important: See discussion of section 605 under the exceptions part of the 
analysis of pecter 901 . ) 


Federal honest’ sindbis: federal savinrs and loan insurance, federal 
-rop insurance and certain FHA and VA loans are the kinds of contracts of 
insurance or cuarenty eh ae ah by wereton 605. 


Section 605 is a’ Senate amendment inserted in title VI to make certain 
that the exemption of contracts of insurance and cuarantee from avency 
authority in section 602 would not be nullified by the independent authority 
uncer section 601. The effect of this amendment in stressin« that 601 
does provide independent authority has been mentioned at creater lencth 


above. 


A crucial point in section 605 is that althourh nothins in title VI 
shall add to existinc authority nothins in the title shall detract from 
existin« authority. Executive authority is therefore left intact: as _ 
for example, the President's housins order. Agencies dealins with programs _ 
that are-affected by the President's order must act in terms of Presidential 
policy -- eid despite the title VI exemption section 601 makes it-clear that - 
Conrress also approves the public and constitutional policy of non-discrimina- 
tion in any federally assisted program or activity. 
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TITLE VII - EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
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* Title ‘vIT is | patches the most crucial title in the civil 1 nagnes 
Act ‘of 1964:° ‘tt requires employers, employment agencies, .and labor 
organizations not to discriminate in employment. It sets up a federal: 
commission to review cases of discrimination and provides for enforce- 
ment by bhe Attorney General of non-discriminatory hiring policies. 


- Title VII ‘suffered. during the Senate debate, but still it may be used 


effectively” to better the critical employment situation. One caveat must 
be madeé immediatély : chat is that almust ail of the Tithe is not ‘ettective 
until one year after it becomes law. | ne : 


~ 


SECTION 701: EMPLOYERS, FMPLOYMENT AGENCIES, LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


‘ ~The coverage of the bill is broad, although its full scope is roc 
achieved until four years after the title takes effect. An employer, 
to be covered, must hire more than 25 employees (100 during the first 
year of the Act! s existence, etc., as provided: in Section 701(c) ) each 
day for twenty weeks within the previous calendar year, The twenty- 
week provision is intended to protect employers of seasonal employment.’ 


‘Note that the weeks do not have to be consecutive, nor need the employees 


work full time. In fact, employees on the payroll, but not working, 


could constitute the requisite number, 


The employer must be engaged in an "industry affecting commerce," 


“as defined by Section 701(h). This section referes to the definition 


in the Labor-Management Reporting and ora ieere Act ‘of 1959 €23 U.3.c: 142) 
which reads _ : 
| The term “industry affecting eiieiewe” means any 

' industry or activity in commerce or. in which a. Labor | 

dispute would burden or obstruct commerce or the free | Silees Fog 
flow of commerce. : : ies iiarg a 
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.. » A short comment’ on the constitutional bins of this title is: aa 
ordet. “Senator Clark, floor manager for the title, discussed in. detail . 
the constitutional basis of the provision (Congressional Record, April 8, 


1964, p. 6989). The power of Congress to regalate emp]oyment practices 


comes from the Commerce Clause; the present title does not go beyond’ 
earlier legisiation nor beyond “he scope of federal power as interpreted.’ 
by the courts, In Unitec States vy. Daroy, 312 U.S. 100 (1941), the 
Supreme Court, in dealing with the Fair Labor Standards Act, found 

that power of Congréss under th: Commerce Ciause was very broad: "(this . 
power) ° extends to those. activities intra-state which so affect Seebeck 
commiérée or the exercise of the power over it so as to make the regu:-tion 
of them. appropriate means to the attainment of a legislative end." Senator 
Clark‘ ‘{ntroduced a memorandum from Secretary of Lapor, W. Willard Wirtz; 
citing: Darby, supra, NLRB v. Jones & ‘Laughlin Steel Corporation, 301: 

U.S. 1 (1937), New Negro Alliance v. Sanatary Grocery Co, 303 U.S. 
552(1938) and other cases which seem to shatter any claim that this title 


is not ‘based on solid Constitutional precedent. The Senagor himself © 


coiicluded "that objection to the consitutionality of Title VII can be 
nothing other than frivolous and not worthy of serious NT ee o 
(Congressional Record, April 8, 1964, p. 6991) 
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This definition would seem to include almost any activity and 
should block little litigation. However, Section 701(g) requires that 
"commerce" be interstate commerce, and, although "interstate commerce" 
has been broadly defined, it is possible that some employers may escape 
coverage by limiting their activities, . 


The United States, corporations wholly2 owned by the United States, 

and states or political subdivisions of the states are not included - 
within the meaning of "employer". This exception should cayse. little ° 
trouble as the federal government .and corporations owned. wholly ‘by it 
are subject both to executive order and to the President's Commission on 
Equal ° Employtient Opportunity. ‘The states and political — are 
. covered by the equal protection clause of the 14th Amendment.” in ‘fact, 

that state agencies are exempted from Title VII may subject them to e 
immediate judicial review on a Constitutional basis without the delay 
incident to the administrative action required by Title VII. 


A bonafide private club is also exempt from coverage under Title 
VII (Section 701 (b) ). Schemes which establish "private club" depart- 
ment stores would seem easily challenged under this provision, if not 
in the district courts in the South, at least at the circuit court level, 


"Employment agencies", broadly defined, are als» included within > 
the coverage of this title--regardless of size or other such menourement.. 
A newspaper advertising job opportunities or situations wanted might be 
found to fall within the category of employment agencies, Even eantes" 
receiving no compensation for the service they provide are included 
within this definition. The general exemption of state and federal 
employment agencies from coverage by-Section 701(c) should not present 
difficulties since an executive order may be sought to apply to agencies 
of the federzl government and the 14th Amendment provides a means for 
curbing state agency abuses. The inclusion of local employment services 
receiving federal assistance within the term "employment agency" provides 
- another means of attack against these bodies which is supplemental to 
the powers under Title VI. The broad-scope of Section 70l1(c) should never 
be forgotten when dealing with labor organizations which may be in any 
way exempt under Section 701(d).... 


—E a —_— 


2. Thus institutions such as Telecom and the Federal Reserve System 
would be oup Layers metas this epetaition. 


3. The 14th amendment would seem to require that when.a lie. 
policemen, for example, it must, in keeping with the equal protection 


clause, view the qualifications of all citizens without regard to race; ees 


color, or creed. Just as equal protection involves the right to go to 
the same schools, to be treated equally when applying: to state schools, 
when applying for a job with the state, the laws which determine — 
ifications must be applied in the same sense to all citizens. 


A second argument which can be made in this seuneuiitien is that 
an employee of the state in exercising descretion--thus in the selection 
of other employees for the: state--is. taking "state action." "State 
action" which enforces discrimination is uaconst{ tutional . Shelly v. 
Kraemer , 68 Se Ct. 836 (1948). nuAS | | : 
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The third type of institution covered by Title VII is a "labor 
organization," as provided in Section 701(d). This section seems to 
provide three bases of definition of the term "labor organization." 

The first would be any labor organization "engaged" (as defined by Section 
701(e)) in an industry affecting commerce. (see discussion of "industry 
affecting commerce'’ under employer, supra) The second would seem to be 
any organization "of any kind, any agency...or plan" which exists for the 
purpose of. in whole or in part, dealing with employers concerning 
grievances, labor disputes, and similar problems. The third would seem 
to be any conference oz council "so engaged which is subordinate to a 
nations! or internacionai labor: be a ass oa ne ae sacs 


- Such a reading of iiceatin 701 (d) is not impelled by the language 
eee may run counter to the legislative intent, and yet the sentence 
structure of the section seems to indicate such an interpretation. I: 
the clause "and includes any organization" read "and which includes any. 
organization:, this clause would have to be taken as a modification of 
the first definition of labor organization as "a labor organization 
engaged in an industry. affecting commerce." As written, however, 

"and includes" must be taken to refer to "term", the second word in 
the section, vt = 


The result: of this interpretation would seem tc exempt any 
organization which fell into the second or third definition of the. 
term “labor organization: from the complex and perhaps burdensome limitations 
of Section 701(e), which deals with labor organizatioas as defined by 
the first definition of Section 701(d). In any case, the language of 
Section 701(d)' is so broad that it is hard to conceive of a labor organ- 
ization not included, Even the limitations of subsection (e) seem to 
salvage little from coverage, Note that a labor organization maintaizxcing 
a hiring hall is covered regardless of its size, If it does not conform 
to clause (1) of Section 701(e), then it is still covered by meeting <he 
requisite nu:nber prescribed in clause (2). (Again, if the author's 
reading of Section '701(d) is correct, these limitations exist only for 
labor organizations covered under one of the first three definitions 
of labor organization in that secticn.) The labor organization, if subject 
to Section 701(e), must then also fall within the reyuirements of one 
of five broadly defined areas. The most lenient cf these is Section 
701 (e) (2) which provides that labor organizations--national, international, 
or local~-"recognized or acting as representative of employees of an 
employer..." shali be covered.* 4 
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&, It must always be remmebered that this title is subject ot the 
Constitutional limitations of the Commerce Clause, No matter how cleverly 
section 701(d) may be read. ao court will enforce federal power, as inter- 
preded by Congress, or as allowed by a loosely worded statute, beyond the 
scope of the constitutional authority granted to the federal government. 
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NOTE ON 18 U.S.C. 601 - CRIMINAL ‘LIABILITY 


Other provisions of the United States Code also prohibit Jiscrimination 
in employment connected with federal programs. Section 601 of Title 18 im- 
poses criminal liability on ariyone who deprives, attempts to deprive, or 
threatens to deprive anyone on the basis of race, creed, or political activity 
of employment, compensation, or “other benefit. provided for or made possible " 
by any Act of Congress which appropriates funds for “work relief or relief 
purposes." This section provides another remedy which could be used in © 
conjunction with title VI wheré the federal program involved work relief or 
relief purposes. Aiso, for example, a private employer who discriminated 
in the administration cf a relief program or social security could be pro- 
secuted criminally. 


SECTION 702 - EXEMPTION FROM COVERAGE 


Section 702 provides further exemptions for employers. The first 
exemption, employment of aliens outside any state requires little comment. 
First, it must be noted that "state" as defined in Section 701 (i) includes 
the District of Columbia , Puerto Rico, and other minor American possessions. 
Thus an employer in Guam is covered. a) sas aly the section does not exempt 
employers, as defined by Section 701 (b), from coverage when they employ non- 
aliens outside the United Tyacee: 


The two othe: exemptions provided for in this section are less clear. 

The first provides that a religious corporation or society may employ in- 
dividuals of a paxticuiar religion "to perform work connected with the carry- 
ing on ... of its religious activities." Salesmen distributing religious 
material have been said to fall within this category (see Clark, Congressional 
Record, April 8, i964, p. 6992) but perhaps janitors would not. The second 
exemption, tenes with educational institutions, appears to allow educa- 
tional institutioas to discriminate on the basis of race, religion, sex, cclor, 
or. national . origin “with respect to the employment of individuals to perform 
work connected with the educational activities of such institution."9 It is 
possible that this exemption was only to apply to discrimination on religious 
grounds, as is provided for the religious corporations in the clause which 
proceeds this clause. This interpretation - that only religious discrimination 

was intended to be allowed - is given werner when read in conjunction with 


Section 703 (e) (2): 


It shall not be an w:ilawful employment practice for a sclinad college, 
university, or other educational institution or institution of learn- 
ing to hire and employ employees of a particular religion if (emphasis 
added) such school...is, in whele or in substantial part owned, supported, 
controlled, or managed by a particular religion...or if the curriculum of 


5. Senator Clark, in his discussion of this section, says nothing to indi-. 
cate that educational institutions may discriminate on the basis of race or 
national origin (Congressional Record, April 8, 1964, p. 6992). Neither did 
Senator Humphrey in his discussion indicate that Congress intended to allow 
racial. discrimination by er aap institutions (Congressional Record, June 4, 


ite, : 12297). 
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such school...is directed toward the propagation of a particular 
religion. — 


This section says nothing of color, race, or national origin, but by 

implication would seem to exclude discrimination based on these standards. 
If Section 702 were taken on its face, this provision of Section 703 (e) (2) 
would seem to be redundant. Furthermore, there fould seem to be no justifi- 
cation for authorizing discrimination based on race as Section 702 would - 
cnpear to do. Of course, the words "connected with" in Section 702 could be 
Bers ewegigeriacs to avoid the inclusion of racial discrimination, but this 

‘ula be a strange approach to a curiously vague provision. As a final note 
to this discussion, it should be remarked that state institutions in no case 
could be allowed to discriminate, particularly on a religious basis, by vir- 
tue of the First Amendment of the Constitution as applied to the states by 
the Fourteenth Amendment, except insofar as religion might constitute a bone 
fide qualification for employment. 


SECTION 703 - UNLAWFUL DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


Section 703, which prohibits discrimination against an individual 
on the basis of his race, color, religion, sex or national origin, is 
largely self-explanatory. Language like "or otherwise to discriminate” in 
(a) (2) and repeated in both (b) and (c) should be noted as facilitating 
language for the prosecuting party. "Or otherwise" would seem to prohibit 
discrimination in promotion of employees and in job allocation. Clause (c) 
(3) ‘specifically makes unlawful an attempt by a labor organization to cause 
an employer to discriminate unlawfully. Presumably, as it is the employer 
who is primarily the one proteCted here, he would have standing to bring an 
action against a union which pressured him to discriminate or which prevented 
him from maintaining a non-discriminatory policy on all levels of employment. 


Subsection (a4) of Section 703, although legally straight forward, is of 
great importance in that an end to discrimination in training and apprentice- 
ship programs may have a more profound effect socially that the end of dis- 
crimination in conventional employment practices. Crucial to the improvement 
of the Negro employment sitvation is the training of skilled labor within 
that class. An aggressive use of this subsection would help achieve qualifi- 
cation for jobs made avuilable by other sections of this title. 


SECTION 703 (e) - EXCEPTIONS TO ILLEGALITY 


Provisions allow discrimination in two particular situations. The 
first is where religion, sex, or national origin (not race or color) are 


"“pbona fide occupational qualifications reasonably necessary to the normal 


? 


operation of that particular business or enterprise. The classic example 
given in this connection is that of a French restaurant's need of a French 
cook. Since the Civil Rights Act of 1964 mainly concerns itself with race 
or color, abuse of this section does not present a great threat. Further- 
more, the terms "bona fide" and "reasonably necessary" should give the courts 
adequate power to limit abuses. 3 


me a 


The second situation in which discrimination otherwise prohibited by ( } 
this title is allowed is in the case of educational institutions. One note 
snould be added to the earlier discussion of this topic (see discussion of 
Section 702, supra). Wheras under Section 702, as pointed out, discrimin- 
atory hiring practices are allowed only where they are "connected with the 
educational. activities, of such institution,” under Section 703 (e) the in- 
stitution is allowed to discriminate on a religious basis as regards all 
employment. Thus Section 703 (e) would allow discrimination based on reli- 
gion throughout the range of jobs in the institution, while Section 702, if 
taken on its face, would allow discrimination of any sort for a limited range on 
of jobs. It is difficult to conceive this to have been the intent of Congress. eo 


Subsections (f£) and (g) of Section 703 require little comment. One | 
makes the title inapplicable to discrimination against Communists ; the. other 
explicitly provides that this title shall not affect security eerintone | : 


elsewhere — 


SECTION 703 (h) - SENIORITY AND MERIT SYSTEMS 


Title VII also does not affect bona fide seniority or merit systems 
ncr payment of wages based on a piece-work system. The key words here, of 
course, are "bona fide." Policing any system which allows subjective judg- 
ments by the employer as to. merit is always difficult. Part of the diffi- | 
culty is that there is a presumption that any seniority system is in good 
faith so that the complainant assumes a heavy burden of proof. But where. 
abuse .ig made of a merit a protect segregated employment , stad bur- & 


den is not impossible. 


Employers are also entitled to pay different wages in different .lo- 
cations. This provision reflects the different price levels in different es 
creas of the country as well as different levels of productivity between plants 
owned and operated by the same employer. However, such differences in pay 
may be "the result of an intention to discriminate" unlawfully. This in- 
tention, for example, would presumably be evidenced by different pay scales 
at factories of equal productivity in the same town. It might also be evi-~ 
denced by an employer's refusal to advance the technology in one plant while 
automating others. In fact, one might press for equal treatment of plants 
with the argument that differerices between plants show an intention to dis- 
criminate against employees. of one plant on the basis of race or national _ 
origin. The type of equality involved here must, of course, be regional 


economic equality. 


, Sk 
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Subsection (i) of Section 703 provides that nothing in this title 
shall affect the status of Indians living on.or near reservations. 


SECTION 703 (j) PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT 


Subsection (j).deals with the difficult problem of preferential 
treatment based on race, color, religion, sex or national origin. It pro- 
vides that nothing in this title shall be interpreted to require preferential 
treatment to correct racial imbalance. Senator Clark pointed out during the _ 
discussion of the title (Congressional Record, April 8, 1964, p. 6992) that 
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SECTION 704 


part in proceedings:under this title on the basis of that belief. 


waiting lists for employment made previous to the passage of the Act and 
based on discriminatory policy could be struck down to give minority groups 
a better situation than that existing with these. lists. This really is not 
an exception to the polity of no preferential treatment under the title, as 
revising lists would simply give minority groups an equal chance. 


This provision does not forbid preferential treatment, yet it does 
not seek to promote it. Other law, Hughes v. Superior Court, 70 S.Ct. 718 
(1950), rejects state action to enforce preferential treatment or quota 
But neither Hughes nor subsection (j) of Section 703 forbids the 
making of (as opposed to the legal enforcement of) private agreements to 
give preferential treatment. Direct action or collective bargaining aimed 
at equal opportunity could be used to achieve private agreements with em- 
ployers in which employers agree to actively seek and hire Negroes. In 
fact, such agreements are now common practice in the North. It is true 
that quotas as such are not enforceable at law, but the absence of a legal 
remedy does not make the contract meaningless. Enforcement of such a con- 
tract would have to come from social pressure or from further direct action. 
A court, while unwilling to enforce a contract granting "positive discrim- 
ination," might also be unwilling to grant an injunction relieving the enm- 


ployer from adverse direct action where the employer was in default on a 
contract. 


Thus, subsection (j) does not give force to preferential treat- 
ment, but it does not preclude private: agreements or social pressure or self- 
help as means to achieve that end. : | 


- « OTHER SPECIFIC UNLAWFUL ACTS 


Section 704 (a) prohibits discrimination against those who believe in 
fair employment practices on account of that belief or against those who take 
This, in 
effect, says that discrimination against an individual because he believes 
in and cooperates with the law is unlawful. 


Employers, employment agencies, and labor organizations are further 
prohibited by Section 704 (b) from expressing preference, or specifying 
limitations based on race, color, religion, sex, or national origin in ad- 
vertisements for jobs or employment opportunities. This provision simply 
follows from the general content of this title, as such an advertisement 


would be evidence of actionable discrimination as provided in this title. 


The newspapers which publish these forbidden advertisements would not be 
liable for such publication as the section prohibits advertisements "relating 
to employment by such an employer." (Congressional Record, April 68,1964, P.5992) 
This limitation strictly construed might allow one employer to advertise 

for another without violating this provision. The language of the subsection, 
however, reads "publish or cause to be printed or published", and the court 


undoubtedly would hold that where another individual published for the defend- 


ant a-discrimatory ad, that defendant had caused the ad's publication. Where 
discrimination is privileged as provided in Section 703 (e)--where religion, 
sex, or national origin are a bona fide qualification for the job--an 
employer is entitled to solicit through ads a person with the gualities 
sought. Thus, he who wishes a French cook may let the world- know. 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION’ => ss ti C) 


The enforcement of this title will rest largely in the hands of this 
Commission {for enforcement see infra, Sections 706 and 707). -The Commission 
shall be composed of five: members, no’ not - more than three of whom may be of the 
same political party. Normally each member will be appointed for five years, 
although at first to achieve staggered appointments, appointments will be 
of lesser duration than as provided in Section 705. One- ‘of the five will 
be designated to be the chairman, and he shall be responsible for the selection 
of staff, as well as for the operation of the staff. Immediately it should 
be noted that these appointments are of great importance, since much of the 
work of the Commission is discretionary. The chairman has very wide-reaching’ 
powers, and the staff he develops, its competence: and interest in racial 
equality, will determine, along with the attitude-of the Justice Department, 
the impact of this title, As this may be the most. far-reaching title of the 
entire Aét, the success of the Act may turn on the diligence or ‘neglect 
which the enforcement of this title receives. Unhappily, the civil rights 
struggle is mainly a struggle of men and not laws. Not’ only should a great. 
effort be made to get an aggressive chairman, but the individual members, by 
themselves, are of great importance. One member, on his own initiative, can 
initiate proceedings or an investigation. (Section 706 (a)). An unfavorabie 
Commission could preclude private judicial action (Section 709 (b)) or could 
excuse an employer by finding good faith on his part, a determination not | 
reviewable by the courts (Section 713 (b)). : E. 


ert 


Three members shall constitute a quorum when the Commission is a 
to act as a body. This provision frees two members, or may free two members, | 
to do other vital supervisory work. Subsection (f) allows:the Commission to at 
establish regional or state offices as it deems necessary, so that.the two 
members not needed for a quorum may be able to take charge of the diffuse 
work of the Commission in critical regional offices. Again, the location of 
these offices, a matter wholly within the discretion of. the: Commission, may be 
determinative of the success of this title in particular areas. Lobbying 
or letter writing which requests particular office locations. as well as 
particular appointments to the position. of* Commissioner and to the staff, é 


can’ serve a very useful function here. 


ti 
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_ -Seetion 705 tc ¥insiriaies the shiéceture powers of the Copied wetan.: The 
sections that follow, (Sections 706 »(07, 709, and 710) deal with these powers 
in much greater detail, so that a clarification. of Section 705 (g) will be 
delayed until the consideration of those sections. Note, here, the right 
of the Commission to engage in conciliatory work, as well as its. power to 
conduct investigations. Paragraph (4) allows the Commission to intervene 
at the request of an employer or labor organization in. a dispute between 
the petitioner and his employees or members,-when the latter refuse or 
threaten to refuse.to cooperate in effectuating the provisions of title VII. 
Nothing in the title,: it should be recalled, makes unlawful unorganized labor 
resistance or organized consumer resistance to the ends of this title. In 
disputes between employer and employees, the Commission, then, may attempt 
conciliation or might, perhaps, effect the intervention of the Attorney 
General who could bring a court action to enjoin the employees. ._The employer, 
himself, might have this remedy available without seeking the aid of the ¢ 
Commission. | 
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The problem of consumer resistance is more difficult because consumers do 
not form a definable class, not even a spurious class as envisioned in Rule 23 
of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. The injunctive remedy is not possible 
to prevent a consumer boycott, nor may it be effective against employees even 
where it is procedurally possible. An employer or labor organization could not, 
however, use as a defense to an action against it the argument that compliance 
with this title would lead to economic destruction. That others act illegally 
or act to frustrate the law, will relieve no one of his duty to conform to the 
law. The only real remedy for such threats from the consumer or from employees 
is to put all employers and labor organizations on the same footing. Here the 


Commission might choose to cooperate with the Community Relations Service 


(title X) which was created to negotiate between and within various groups to 
effect social change. The motivating idea for those affected by the change 
contemplated is that there is safety in numbers. 


Subsection (h) of Section 705 is intended to facilitate the work of the 
Commission, to enable the Commission to handle the massive load with which it 
may be burdened. This provision makes possible greater scope of activity. 
Lawyers working independently in regional offices could be of great service 
without placing any further work on the five Commissioners themselves. It is 
conceivable that three lawyers in Jackson, Mississippe, could apply to join the 
staff of the Commission and offer to set up a region office and, once 
authorized, could operate that office, representing the Commission in court, 
without consulting the central office at all. The argument that a regional 
office could function independently of the central office, and without increasing 
the work of that office, should be used to  eRQOMER Se. the Commission to expand 


the work it is undertaking. 


Subsection (i) recognizes the possible activities of this Commission. 
Any body of this sort has prestige, standing, and influence and is able to 
serve the community in many ways, not the least of which can be educational 
and promotional. Imaginative programs or campaigns developed with the 
cooperation of the other departments of the government to promote equality and 
educate the people in the economic and social value of equality should not be 
overlooked as an important means to achieve the ends of this title. 


SUMMARY OF PROCEDURES UNDER SECTION 706 


A) Where the charge is filed by the person aggrieved and the state or locality 
where the’ unlawful employment practice occured has no state or local law: 


1) The aggrieved person files a charge in writing under oath with. the 
Commission. This must be done no later than ninety days after the unlawful 
employment practice occurred. (Section 706, (a) and (e)). 


2) Upon receipt of the charge, the Commission notifies the respondent 
and furnishes him with a copy of the charge. It may not make the charge public. 


(Section 706 (a)). 


3) The Commission investigates the charge in order to determine whether 
there is reasonable cause to believe that it is true. If the Commission so 
Cetermines, it then attempts to eliminate the unlawful practice by informal 
nethods designed to secure voluntary compliance. Nothing said or done during 
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such efforts may be made public by the Commission without the “written consent 
of both the person aggrieved and the respondent. (Section 706 (a)). 


4) The Conmiiseiicn hits thirty days to attempt to secure voluntary con- 
pliance, but may extend such period thirty additional days. At the culmin- 
ation of such efforts or of such time period, the Commission must notivy the 


person aggrieved. (Section 706. (e)). 


5) Not later than thirty days after receiving notice of the. Commission' S 
inability to secure voluntary compliance, the person aggrieved may ‘commence : 8 
civil action against the respondent, (Section 706 (e)). 


6) The court may, upon request, ptay  paibcecdings for sixty days pend- 
ing further efforts by the Commission to obtain voluntary compliance. (Sec- 


tion 706 (e)). 


Comment: The maximum time an effective court action can be delayed by 
reasons other than the inaction of the person aggrieved is 120 days or four 
months. There can be a sixty day delay at the discretion of the Commission 
and a sixty day delay at the discretion of the court. Such delay at the in- 
stance of the court is only “upon request," and presumably this is at the 
request of the Commission rather than at that of the person aggrieved or of 
the respondent. (See Section 706 (e)). There seems to be no minimum delay 
required by the statute. Section 706 (e) does not seem to prohibit the Com- 
mission from notifying the aggrieved person before the end of thirty days 
that its efforts to secure voluntary compliance are having no effect, rather | 
it provides only that the Commission must notify him within thirty days if 
it has been unable to secure voluntary compliance, unless it determines to | 
extend such period to sixty days. 


B) Where the charge is filed by a member of the Commission and the state or 
locality where the unlawful Saploymey practice. occurred has no State or local 
lav: ’ 


1) The member of the Commission files a charge in writing with the iJ 
Commission. This may be done only if there is reasonable cause to believe 
that a violation of title VII has taken place, and it must be done within 
ninety days after the occurrence of the unlawful aga Se (Sec- 


tion 1 706 (a) and (e)). 


2).The Commission notifies the respondent and furnishes him with a copy 
of the charge. The charge may not be made public by the Commission. (Section 


eo (a)). 


3) The Commission investigates the charge. If it determines that there 
is reasonable cause to believe that it is true, it then attempts to eliminate _ 
the unlawful practice by informal methods designed to secure voluntary compli- . 
ance. Nothing said or done during such efforts may be made public by the Com- 
mission without the consent of the parties. (Section 706 (a)). 


i) The Commission has thirty days to attempt to secure voluntary compli- 
cnee but may extend such 4a a additional days . At the culmination of 
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oO such efforts or of such time period, the Commission must notify the person 
alleged by the charge to have been aggrieved. (Section 706 (e)). 


5) Not later than thirty days after receiving notice of the Commission's 
inability to secure voluntary compliance, the person alleged by the charge to 
have been aggrieved may commence a civil action against the respondent. (Sec- 


tion 706 (e)). 


6) The court. may, upon request, stay proceedings pending further efforts 
by the Commission to secure voluntary compliance. (Section 706 (e)). 


Comment: The maximum possible delay due to causes other that the in- 
action of the person aggrieved is 120 days or four months. This and the min- 
imum delay are the same whetiee the charge is filed by the person aggrieved or 
by a member of the Commission. | 


{ } C) Where the charge is filed. by the person aggrieved and the state or locality 
we where the unlawful employment practice occurred has a state or local law: 


die 1) The person aggrieved commences proceedings with the appropriate 
state or local authorities by mailing by registered mail a statement of the 
facts upon which the proceeding is based. (Section 706(b)). 


2) Not before sixty days after the commencement of such state proceed- 
ings, the person aggrieved may file a charge with the Commission. During the 
; first year of operation of a state or local law, such waiting period is ex- 
| }) tended to 120 days. Such a charge must be filed with the Commission within 
a 210 days after the occurrence of the unlawful employment practice or within 
thirty days after the termination of the state ‘Proceedings, whichever is 
earlier. (Section 706 (b) and (a)). ; 


3) The Commission notifies the’ respeaiiet and furnishes him with a 
copy of the charge. The charge may not be made public by the Commission. 
(Section 706 (a)). 


4) The Commission investigates the charge. If it determines that there 
is reasonable cause to believe that the charge is true, it then attempts to 
eliminate the practice by informal methods designed to secure voluntary com- 
pliance. Nothirg said or done during such efforts may be made public by the 
Cormission without the written consent of the parties. (Section 706 (a)). 


5) The Commission has thirty days to attempt to secure voluntary com- 
piiance but may extend such period thirty additional days. At the culmina- 
tion of such efforts or of such time period, the Commission must notify the 
person aggrieved. (Section 706 (e)). 


6) Not later that thirty days after receiving notice of the Commission’ F 
inability to secure voluntary compliance, the person aggrieved may commence a 
civil action against the respondent. (Section 706 (e)}. 


ee 7) The court may, upon request, stay proceedings for sixty days pend- 
( ) ing the termination of state proceedings or of further efforts by the Commission 
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to obtain voluntary compliance. (Section 706 (e)). 


Comment: During the first year of the operation of a state or local 
Law , the shortest that the time from the occurrence of the unlawful: practice . 
to the commencement of an action in federal court can be is 120 days or four 
months. ‘Through the exercise of Commission and court discretion this period 
can be extended to seven months. After the first year of operation of a state 
or local law, the shortest period will be three months and the Jongest period 


will be five months. 


D) Where the charge is filed by a member of the Commission and the state or 
locality where the practice em | has Ly state or. local law: : | 


1) A member of the Commission, if he has reasonable cause to believe 
that a violation of title VII has occurred, files a written charge with the 
Commission. Such charge must be filed within ninety — of soo occurrence cot ' 
of the violation. (Section 706 (a) and (e)). | 3 . Pe it 


| 2) The Commission, before taking any other action, notifies the appro- 
priate state or local officials that a charge ge has been filed. (Section 706 (c)). 


3) If the state or local officials edsiet.. the Conan ‘must afford 
them a reasonable time, which cannot be less than sixty days, to act to remedy 
the practice alleged. During the first year of operation of such state or lo- 
cal law, the reasonable time afforded the state or local officials cannot. be 


less that 120 days. (Section 706 (c)). (3 


h) After the reasonable time adueled: the state or local authorities 
has expired, the Commission has thirty days to attempt to secure voluntary 
compliance but may extend such period thirty additional days. After the cul- 
mination of such efforts or of such time period, the Commission must notify 
the person alleged by the charge to have been aggrieved. :{Section 706 (e)). 


5) Not later than thirty days after receiving notice of the Commission's ‘ 
inability. to secure voluntary compliance, the person alleged by the charge to Ss 
have been aggrieved may commence a civil action in federal court against. the 3 


respondent. (Section 706 (e)). 


any 
meee 


6) The court may , upon request, stay proceedings for sixty days pending 
efforts of the Commission to obtain voluntary compliance. (Section 706 (e)). 


~~ 


Comment: During the first, year of operation of a state or local lew, = 
the shortest period from the filing of a charge to the commencement of a fed~ 
eral court action is 120 days or four months. If the Commission takes the 
minimum time allowed for action by it (Section 706 (e)), the time will be 
150 days or five months. There is no precise limit on the maximm delay, since ; 
under Section 706 (c) the time of referral by the Commission to.a state or lo- 
cal authority is to be a "reasonable time} but the total time from the filing oe F 
of a charge by a member of the Commission to the commencing of a civil wreck 3 ee 
in a federal district court can be extended to over seven months . me 


Conclusion: in any situation » the proceedings against an i ine 
to comply can be delayed by the slowness of state or local agencies and by a 
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Lack of insistence on speed by the Commission and by the courts. 


The minimum delay is increased by the presence of state or local 
agencies and laws. But, given the existence of such agencies or laws, it 
makes little difference, if speed is the sole concern, whether the charge 
is filed by the person aggrieved or by a member of the Commission. 


PROBLEMS OCCASSIONED BY STATE PROCEEDINGS 


In order for the state or locality to qualify under Section 706 (b) and 
(c) and thus get first chance at. handling the situation, the state or local law 
must both (2) prohibit the specific unlawful employment practice alleged and 
(2) authorize’ the granting or seeking of relief from the practice or authorize 
the institution of criminal proceedings against ‘the violator. 


It is expected that many states will pass such laws in order to secure 
the "benefits" which accompany them. The’ federal government is kept more in 
the background and the actual problem-solving can be done by the states. In 
states where there is little desire to solve such problems, these laws can 
serve as a means to delay and confuse the solutions sought by the Commission, 
by the aggrieved, and by the federal courts. 


Nowhere in title VII does it state that securing relief under a state 
law precludes pursuing a rmemdy with the Commission or in the federal courts. 
A state. statute which made an unlawful employment practice punishable by the 
payment of a fine to the state would be ‘of little help to the aggrieved person. 
All that is required by Section 706 is that the state or local authority be 
given an opportunity to act, and such action des not preclude subsequent fed-. 
eral action through the Commission or through the courts. 


Even though. ‘the securing of a state remedy does not bar future federal 
action, it is arguable that findings in state proceedings are binding, through 
res judicata. or collateral estoppel, in federal civil actions. It has been 
recognized that the decision whether a federal statute has been violated is 
not limited by findings in a state court. The same has been held true for 
conclusions from historical fact where a strong federal policy was involved. 
For example, in Séwell'v. Commissioner, 151 F. 2a 765 (5th cir. 1945), a 
state court's finding as to the intent of a person at the time he made a 
transfer of property was held not to be binding on a Federal Tax Court. 


The problem of thé binding effect of state or local action often may 
depend on the kind of state or local action. A state administrative agency — 
would most likely be given no more power to bind subsequent proceedings | 
than is the EEOC itself given. The EEOC is not empowered to make findings . 
but rather to determine if there is reasonable cause to believe that a 
charge -of ‘an unlawful employment practice has occurred and then, on that _ 
basis, to act to secure compliance. A determination that there was 
reasonable cause to believe that a violation had occurred is not binding 
on a court which must determine whether in fact there has been-a vio2asion. 6 


— 


6. If the EEOC determines that there was not reasonable cause to believe 


Certainly no greater effect than this sould Ye given to state or local 
administrative proceedings, and thus such proceedings would have no res 
judicata or collateral eee | Mi boks in oe civil actions in 
federal courts. | fa ee | 


Problems such as these will arise primarily in connection “1 
Section 706 (b) which provides that proceedings cannot even be commenced 
with the Commission until the state or local: authority has had time to 
act. There will be some problems also with 706 (c), where’ the Commission 
refers the case to the state or local authorities which are authorized = 

Be act to remedy the practice alleged," but: this language of Section 

6 (¢) could well be used to indicate that it was the intent of Congress 

thet the state or local authority to whom the Commission refers the case 
was to have no more than an opportunity to act to remedy the practice of 
waich it was informed by the Commission. Thus, under Section 706 (c), 
any findings to be made are to.be made by the Commission and not by the: 
state.or local authority... Such rationale cannot be used under. Section 
706 (b) there the first action by the Commission is not taken until after 
the person agerieved has ences: ss gaan a with the state or local 
authority. 3 ; 


Further support for such a distinction between 706 (b) and 706 (c) ~ 
is the fact that Section 707 (e), in: the last sentence of the subsection 
referring to the power of the court to stay proceedings, speaks of "state or 
or local proceedings described in subsection {(b)" and of “efforts by the ‘ 
Commission to abtain voluntary compliance.” — Thus state efforts on referral . 
by the Commission under subsection :{c) seem to be regarded in subsection ) 
(e) as part of the efforts of the. Sommission. » 


Section 706 (c) speaks of state or local proceedings on referral by 
the Commission after a charge has been filed with the Commission by a 
member of the Commission. Since, under that section, the person alleged 
by the charge to have been aggrieved does not perticipate in any actions ; 
taken before referral by the Commission to the state or local authorities, 
it seems that such state or. local authorities should not be able to require 
the participation of such person in state or local proceedings. Neither 
does it seem that such state or local authorities would have subpena power 


over the member of the. Commission who filed the charge. This non-participation 


by the person alleged to have been aggrieved and by the members of the 
Commission seems a valid reason for not giving state or local proceedings 
under Section 706 (c) any, binding effect as against such non-participants. 


Thus ‘in regard té the wih lees of res: judicata. and sculetaeny 
stoppel posed by state proceedings it is better that the proceedings be 
pr yo a Commissioner rather . the person aggrieved. 


that a violation had occurred, it would euidubabiy notify the complainant 
(or the co inant could secure notice on his own initiative). Such 
notice will most likely be regarded by the courts as a notice that “the 
Commission has ‘been unable to obtain voluntary compliance," and thus the 
person ‘agerieved wonery: then be able to commence a civil action under 
Section 706 (e). 
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MAKING THE CONTROVERSY PUBLIC 


Section 706'(a) provides that a "charge shall not be made public 
by the Commission," and that nothing said or done during endeavors by — 
the Commission to obtain voluntary compliance "may be made public by the 
Commission without the written consent of the parties." Since publicity 
is an important element in civil rights cases, it is important to note | 
that nothing in title VII prohibits the person aggrieved or the respondent 
from making any of these things public, each without the consent of the 
other. 


APPOINTMENT OF ATTORNEYS AND ACTIONS COMMENCED WITHOUT COSTS 


- Section 706 (e) provides that the court, in a civil action, "may" . 
appoint an attorney for the complainant and "may" authorize the commence- 
ment of the action without payment of fees, costs, or security, in. . 
circumstances as it deems just. Frequent use of this power by the court 
would greatly encourage the bringing of otherwise impracticable, but 
worthwhile, actions. ‘The exercise of this power does not seem to be a 
matter of court discretion because, in very many instances in title VII .. 
and in the entire bill, the language provides that the court “may,..in 
its discretion" take certain actions, whereas, in the sentence regarding 
the appointment of attorneys and the commencement of actions without 
payment of costs, the phrase "in its discretion" does not appear, although 
it is used in the sentence immediately following. Thus the failure to 
exercise this power may be reviewable as a failure to exercise statutory 
authority rather than as an abuse of discretion. 


SECTION 707 SUITS BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Before bringing suit, the Attorney General must have reasonable cause to 
believe that there is a pattern or practice of resistance and that the 
pattern or practice is intended to deny the full exercise of rignee described 
in title VII. | : 


Section 707 (a) refers to “any person" engaged in a pattern or 
practice. Thus there need be only one violator, and some have said that 
pattern or practice means two or more acts. It should be noted that 
"practice" here refers to a practice of resistance and is thus distinct 
from "unlawful employment practice," but the fact that it takes only one 
act to establish an unlawful employment practice should give an indication 
that the requisite acts to establish a practice of resistance need not be 
numerous. 


Om Section 707 (a) it is stated that the pattern or practice of 
resistance must be "intended" to deny the full exercise of rights described 
oy title VII. This would seem to mean only that those who did discriminate 
must have intended to discriminate and would ‘not seem to mean that there — 
must have been a specific intent to violate the law. A similar analysis 
of "intent" was given during the debate by several Senators in connection with 


Section 706 (g). 
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It is provided in Section 707 (a) that the complaint request "such 
relief" as the Attorney General deems necessary. It is significant that 
Scetion 206 (a) of title II is identical to Section 707 (a) except that it 
provides that the Attorney General's complaint request "such preventive 
relief." Thus under Section 707 (a) the Attorney General presumably may 
request compensatory or punitive relief, re eck pay (see Section | 


706 (g)) and perhaps even damages . 


To get a three Seti court appointed, the Attorney General files a 
request and a certificate of the public importance of the case with the 
clerk of the district court. This is all that need be done by the Attorney 
General to get a three judge court. .The request need not. be: seén- by the 
district judge, for the clerk handles everything which occurs in the district 
court. It must be noted that here, unlike in title I, the defendant may not 


request a three judge court. 


The clerk immediately sends the request to the chief judge of the 2 
circuit whose duty it is to appoint the three judge court on receipt of. 
the request. 


Section. 707 (b) provides that it is the duty of the chief judge of the 
circuit to designate three judges "in such circuit." One of the three must: - 
be "a circuit judge," and one must be “a district judge of the court in 
which the proceeding was instituted." TMis language supports the proposition 
that, except for the one member appointed from the district court, the three 
judge court may be composed of judges in the circuit, whether there _—. 
appiontment, designation, temporary assignment, or independent business. 


Section 707 (b) provides for a direct appeal to the Supreme Court 


from a "final judgement” of a three judge court. .Presumably the absence--" 


of a provision for appeals from temporary restraining orders and other 
interlocutory orders indicatas ‘that from them a direct appeal to the 


Supreme Court would not lie. 


7. This analysis seems correct. Section 1253 of Title 28 of the United 
States Code provides: ‘Except as otherwise provided by law, any party 
may appeal to the Supreme Court from an order granting or denying, after 
notice and hearing, in interlocutory or permanent injunction in any civil 
action, suit, or proceeding required by an Act of Congress to be heard and - 
determined. by a district court of three judges." 
Section 29 of Title 15 of the United States .Code povbiee in iebeais 
from "final judgements" where the United States is a complainant in a 
civil action brought under certain enumerated Acts of Congress. Thyis 
section does not mention interlocutory orders, and thus by its language 
neither includes them or excludes them, But Section 29 is within the’ | 
"except as otherwise provided by law” clause of Section 1253 6f Tytle 28 
and thus no direct appeal from an interlocutory order lies to the septa | 
Court. (see Moore's Federal Practice 6:29) 7 
Since the language of Section 707 (b) of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 . 


is the same as the language of S€ction 29 of Title 15 of the United States .~ 


Code, neither mentioning interlocutory orders ; it would seem that-the same 
result would follow for both. | 
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If the Attorney General does not request a three judge court, the 
chief judge of the district must immediately designate "a judge in such 
district" to hear the case (Section 707 (b)). ‘This language supports 
the proposition that the chief judge of the district may designate any’ 
judge, circuit ‘or district, who is "in" the district, whether there by 
appointment, designation, temporary assignment, or independent business. 


,Actions by the Aytorney General clearly involve less time and 
procedural complexities for the person aggrieved than would an action 


brought by himself. The Attorney General's suit by-passes state pro- 


ccedings and the Commission, both of which are mandatory in proceedings 
commenced by the person aggrieved. The general expediting clause for ae: | 
court at the end of Section 707 applies only to that section, — ae 
not — aati commenced by the person nee teved. 


JURISDICTION OF THE DISTRICT COURT 


- Section 706 (f) refers to " jurisdiction of actions brought. urider 
this title" and thus contemplates both actions by the person: —_— 
eT ion 706) and by the wvtorney’ General (Section 707). 


* fies pia scli may be brought ina district court in the preinn ie the: | 
unlawful .émployment practice occurred, where the employment records are. 
kept, Or where the plaintiff vould have worked tut for the unlawful practice. 
If the respondent is not found in such states then the plaintiff has the 
additional option of bringing the action in the district in which the | 
respondent has ‘his principal office. ‘hus in most cases it will be — 
difficult. for the plaintiff to sue the defendant in a locality not 
sympathetic with the white employer. This would become important in case 
there is criminalcontempt for which there must be a jury trial under title 
XI and in case’ the bias of a district judge is feared. 3 


If the defendant is a large corporation, duplicate employment records 
may be kept in a state other than the state in which the unlawful employment 
practice occurred. If so, the the plaintiff, according to the Language of 
Section 706 (£), may sue in the district courts of such a state. : 


Séetion 1406 of title 28 of the United States Code recwaned for: 
transfers of actions brought in the wrong district to districts where they : 
might have. been brought, and the district. in which is the principal office 
of the resgondent is deemed by Section 706 (f) to be such a district where 


the action might have been brought. Thus an action brought -- by advertence < 


or inadvertence -- in a wrong district may be transferred to a district in 
which it ‘could not have been brought in the first place. 


RELIEF GIVEN IN THE COURTS 


"The court" in Section 706 (g) presumably refers to the courts 
specified in Section 706 (f), which includes courts having jurisdiction 
af actions brought by the Attorney General. This interpretation seems 
correct since. Section 707 (a) states that the Attorney Gereral may request . 
"such relief" as he deems appropriate. A nearly identical section, Section 
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206 (a) of title II speaks only of “preventive relief.‘' This difference 
in language is meaningful because the relief specified in Section 706 (g) 
is not all preven? some is: compensatory. 


The court must find that the unlawful employment practice was intent- 
ional before it can grant relief. ‘Intent’ -here means the intent to dis- 
criminate and not the specific intent to do something unlawful. 


The court is explicitly.given power to order reinstatement or hir- a, 
ing of the person aggrieved with back pay. The language does not pre- 
clude the granting of back pay without ordering reinstatement or hiring, 
since the section provides that the court may Yorder such affirmative 


action as may be appropriate.': 


Title VII provides for much delay in proceedings through compulsory { } 
referral to state or local agencies and through the exercise of Commission oS 
and court discretion. The back pay could run for these delays, because but 
for the unwillingness of the respondent state or local and Commission ac- 
tions to obtain voluntary compliance would have been successful. For this 
reason, the possibility of a back pay award can be an effective. deterrent 
against delay and disobedience of court orders by the respondent, without 
ene resort to criminal contempt proceedings. 


The back pay remedy is in the nature of a damage award, but is con- a 
templated as aprt of a court order under a statutory form of action. Thus _ ( 
even if this were the only relief sought, it seems as though the defendant ~ “a 


would have no right to a trial by jury. 


Section 706 (h) makes clear that the injunctive power of the court 
is not limited by the Norris-—LaGuardia Act. | 


Section 706 (k), unlike Sections 706 (f) and (g), does not apply 
to actions brought by the Attorney General. In actions brought by the ya 
person aggrieved, if the defendant does not comply with the court order, J 
thea the Commission “may commence proceedings to compel compliance.’ This 
type of proceeding does not seem limited to court proceedings, but may 
include petitioning local officials to act or making public the fact of 
recalcitrance, as well as court proceedings for an order to show cause © 
why the defendant should not be held in contempt. . 


INTERVENTION. BY THE PERSON AGGRIEVED IN AN ACTION BROUGHT BY THE ATTORNEY 


GENERAL «. 


It has been stated that the iitorney| General may seek compensatory ._- 
relief for the person aggrieved, but he may not choose to-do so. Thus 
it seems that the representation of the aggrieved person may not be ade- 
quate. It also seems that the aggrieved person may be bound by a judg- 
ment in the action. These are the two requirements for intervention as 
of right under Rule 24 (a) of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, and : 
thus it appears that the person aggrieved may have a right to intervene | : C 
in an action brought by the Attorney General. | 
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The same Rule 24 of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure permits the 
court in its discretion to allow intervention when the applicant's claim 
and the main action "have 4 question of law or fact in common.” This 
would almost certainly be the case in an attempted intervention in an 
action brought by she Attorney General. : 


Independently of Rule 24, it was held in a leading case by the Supreme 
Court that an applicant could intervene in an anti-trust action hrought by 
the Attorney General, irrespective of the district court's exercise of dis- 
cretion to the. contrary. Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co. V. United States, 
312 U.S. 502, 61 S.Ct. 666 (IO4IY. The Court stated: | 


"(W)here the enforcement of a public law also demands 
distinct safeguarding of private interests by giving them 
formal status in the decree, the power to enforce rights thus 
sanctioned is not left to the public authorities nor put in 
keeping of the district court's discretion." 61 S.Ct. at 688. 


Thus the provability of suceess of an attempt to intervene appears 
high. It would be a great advantage to the person aggrieved to be able 
thus to escape the time-consuming procedures elaborated in Section 706 and 
to secure the expedition and impartiality incident to a hearing by a 
three-judge court. : 


EFFECT ON STATE LAWS _ 


Section 708 provides that nothing in Title VII shall relieve any 
person of liability or duty under the laws of a state unless the law 
“purports to require or permit the doing of any act which would be an 
unlawful employment practice under this title." The implication of this 
provision would seem-.to allow.states to pass law to frustrate,the ends 
of Title VII. For. ‘example, a trespass law, strictly enforced, “which did 
not " purport” to permit unlawful employment practices, might be used 
to prosecute Negroes who entered to apply for a job where not welcomed. 
Clearly, a Negro who entered, applied, and left when asked to leave 
could not:be criminally liable under a trespass law. But what of Negroes 
who attempt direct: action to get a job? For example, could Negroes be 
arrested and convicted under a state trespass law for "standing-in” 
under: color of law. One. can make a good argummnt that the employer cannot 
eject anyone on an unlawful basis and a any such — is initiated 
by: an unlawful intent to discriminate. 


linn 


— 


Be Prior to this bill, the. argument. that the ith Amendment prohibite 
"state action" to entasion discrimination has been used to avoid convic- 
tion under trespass laws of demonstrators who have sought equal employment 
opportunity. Attorneys have argued that enforcement itself of such laws 
where they tend to aid in discriminatéry practices is "state action." Most 
of these cases have involved lunch counter sit-ins or the like rather than 
employment, but the argument is equally relevant to employment. The 
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Important implications follow from a holding that individuals who () 
violate the trespass laws of a state for the purpose of implementing ee 
the ends of this title cannot be prosecuted. If direct action 
including “trespassing” -is not unlawful, direct action may be used 
to effect the ends of this title without suffering the delays of the 
administrative and judicial practice required. (Whether the police 
could be enjoined from preventing trespass would seem more dubious and 
difficult than staying prosection for trespass in the courts. But if 
such an injunction were obtained, direct attion would be very effective.) 

The owner would be forced to accept either constant disruption of his © on 

- employment activities -- although the physical area of legal trespass J 

would be confined to the area used for hiring -- or an end to his policy 

of discrimination. In attempting to implement both titles II and VII 

a careful consideration should therefore be given to direct attion. 

Direct action may not only force the hand of the employer, but it may 

also make the Commission, state and federal, more willing to act with 

speed where the threat of direct action leading to violence exists. () 


INVESTIGATIONS , INSPECTIONS, RECORDS, STATE AGENCIES, SECTION. SECTION 709(a) 
3 AND SECTION 710. 


Section’ 709(a) provides that the Commission shall at all times have 
access to and the right to copy any evidence of any person under investi- 
gation or being proceeded against. The right to copy would seem to allow 
the Commission, without a court order, to inspect documents and records, 
as well as to take depositions of material relevant to the charge under 
investigation. Section 710(a) deals with this same power. . That section 
would expand the right of the Commission to take depositions and even to 
inspect documents by allowing it to "examine witnesses under oabh and to 
require the production of documentary evidence relevant" to the charge 
under investigation. This authority goes beyond the normal discovery 
srocedure in that a court order i ot needed to‘ inspect documents 


8 (cont'd). Supreme Court has never accepted this argument. Enforcing 
a covenant where it had been violated has been found to be "state action," 
Shelley v. Kraemer, 68 S.Ct. 836 (1948), but protecting a person's right 
to exercises exclusive control of his property has not been found to be 
“state action,’ at least not by the Supreme Court. Beli v. Maryland, 
(decided June 23; 1964) 


Se sy 2) to this Act of 196), two difficulties have existed: 1) that 
criminal prosectuion for the violation of another's rights has not been 
found to be "state action” -- a concept which‘is normally though of for 
example as a law, public statement of policy, or executive order, or a 
judicial injunction; 2) that the person who discriminated was thought to 
do so legally, by rights attached to the ownership of land. (Justices | 
Goldberg, Douglas and Warren concurring, argued in Bell, supra, that the 
L4th Amendment prohibited discrimination in public accommodations but so 
far this argument. is also not accepted. Goldberg discussed legislative 
history, but an arguemént based on state licensing as "state action" or 
on a duty of the state to guarantee in public facilities equal protection 
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JUDICIAL REVIEW OF THE COMMISSION'S REQUESTS. 


Should respondént fail to comply (Section 710 (b)) with the Commission's 
request to take a deposition or to inspect documents, the Commission we 
may appeal to the United States district court for compliance. Any dis- 
trict court in a district in which respondent is found , resides, or trans-— 
acts business has jurisdiction to grant an orddr demanding compliance. 7 
This provision presumably applies to subject matter jurisdiction. Personal 
jurisdiction: and venue requirements would still have to be met. Inthe 
case of a corporation, however, both of these requirements would be Babigq | 
fied where the corporation was doing business or where the corporation: had 
consented to seyvice through the Secretary of State. Thus, United States 
Steel could be ordered by a Pennsylvania court to comply with requésts= to 
show its Birmingham, Alabama, records. Section 710 (b) does not grant 
authority to any court to require attendance of a witness outside of the 
state in which he is fownd, or resides, or transacts business, nor could 
the court demand the production of the records outside of the state in which - 


they are kept. | 

8 (Cont'd). of the laws can be made.) The passage of this Act has Pamewed 
the second difficulty in areas of public accommodations and employment 
covered by titles II and VII. Discrimination is no longer privileged. 


Where direct action is being used to enforce legal ends, however, the 
problem of the bounds of law enforcement of laws to maintain the peace 
remains. The problem arises where Negroes, being refused jobs on the basis : 
of. discrimination, refuse to leave quiétly. The owner then gets the police 
to exict the Negroes and the state brings an action against the Negroes for 
illegal trespass. Enough has been said about the defense of "state action". 
It may be just a matter of time until the Supreme Court accepts this argu- - 
ment where defendants were making a bona fide effort to exercise their rights. 


A second defense. to trespass would presumably be that the defendants were 
rightfully. (under color of law) on the prosecutrix's land, seeking jobs. 
It seems unconscionable that such a defense would not suffice. Yet an 
examination of Section 708 puts such a defense in doubt for a number of 
reasons. The first is that 708 provides that liability and duty under state 
Law shall remain in force except where the law "purports to require or 
permit" acts unlawful under title VII. This provision may just embody 
laws which would fall before a "state action” argument, that is, those laws 
would fall which of themselves deny equal protection of the laws. To date, 
then, the court have not struct down such the application of the trespass 
laws so that this argument would not provide a defense where Negroes 
wrongfully denied jobs failed to leave upon request. 


A second reason why the defense or rightful entry under title VII might 
not be adequate in the hypothetical given is that this title has provided 
legal remedies which would seem to exclude self-help remedies. Just as 
one must use administrative remedies under title VII (this point may be 
debatable in itself) before seeking judicial remedies, one must perhaps 
use the legal remedies available before using self-helfi remedies. This 
argument is substantiated by the reasoning that finds an employer, employ- 
ment agency, or labor organization not to have discriminated until it is 
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SECTION 710 Ac) = _ RESPONDENT 'S RIGHT TO CHALLLENGE THE COMMISSION 


Under this nostia: respondent has access to federal courts to modi fy 
the.. demand of the Commission for evidence, but this is limited to 
demands.made under Section 709 (a). Thus ‘he could initiate no action to 
modify a demand nnder Section 710 (a), which is‘broader than Section 709 (a) 
(See discussion of Section 710 (d), infra, p. ). This right is lost 
3 (cont'd).: so proven. Until so prover, it may be argued, civil rights 


groups will have to wiat patiently or suffer punishment under the trespass _ 


Laws. 


Still another argument supporting conviction of the "trespassers" éven | 
where ejectment is motivated by unlawful intent, is that even the outlaw 
is entitled to equal protection of the laws. Justice Black, in his 
dissent in Bell, supra, urged this argument upon the court, only three’of — 
whose members rejected it. None would argue that when an employer discri- 
minates it is permissable to shoot him. Some line. must be drawn, and 
perhaps hat line will require lawful conduct -- within the-trespass laws 
of the state -- even where the defendants are treated unLawiuLly . 


. These are the arguments which those engaging in direct: action to achieve 
the ends of this title will confront. It would, however, be severe to hold | 
that the Civil Rights Act of 1964 had weakened. the legal status of people | 
attempting through direct action to achieve equal employment opportunity. 
The Act may lessen the need for direct action, but it does not end that 
need, The arguments presented are not definitive and a flexible court may © 
accept. arguments which avoid liability. 


First, the court might be urged to find that the law under which the 
action was being brought within its meaning in Section 708 "purports" to 
require or to permit unlawful practices. If legislative history showed 
that the state law was motivated by a desire to frustrate civil rights 
efforts, or if it applied only to those areas of commerce threatened by 
imminent desegregation, or if the language of the law allowed for any other 
reasons such a construction, then the court might be willing to strike 
down the state law. This approach would be adequate, it would seem,in | 
few instances. Ma 


A second approach would seem effective and more universally applicable. 
It should be argued that no man may exercise any right to achieve an © 
unlawful end. No more than does exclusive control or ownership of Land 
entitle a man to create a nuisance on his land, does ownership entitle —~ 
a man to unlawfully evict others from his land. The employer, or labor — 
organization, would not be justified in exercising his right to exclude © 
the defendants on the basis that he did -- that defendants were rightfully 
present under color of law ~- and, thus, defendants, in violating the 
right of no citizen, violated no law. 
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after twenty days. following: the request of the Commission.: Should 
respondent initiate ‘such an action, he is: entitled to choose his ’ ‘forum,’ 
limited only to those judicial districts where he resides, is found, ce 
or transacts business. Presumably the: Commission would have to answer 
anywhere although certainly the doctrine of forum non conveéniens: Would 
give a court discretion to transfer the petition to a more suitable. 
court if the respondent's choice of court was particularly outrageous .9 


Respondent may base his petition on limitations imposed on the. Commission 
by this title on constitutional arguments, or on other legal arguments. | 
Commission demands must conform to the constitutional demands of search . 
and seizure, for example. , The subsection continues: (Subsection (c))}: 

"No objection which is not raised ‘by such a petition may be urged in the 
defense to a proceeding initiated by the Commission" -- discussed above -- 
unless the Commission initiates its action within 20 days. of the day 
upon which it serves respondent with the request, or unless the: court 
determines that at the time respondent asked for relief he “could not 
reasonably have been aware of the availability of such grourid of: objection" 
(Sec. 710 (c)). What this. presumably means is that once respondent has 
chosen his grounds for. objection, he must stick to those alone unless one 
of the above two conditions would allow him other defenses, It does not : 
mean that respondent's failure to petition at all will prevent him from - 
raising a defense in response to an action brought by the Cmte 
Once having petitioned, the respondent will be totally barred by res. 
judicata from raising the same objections and different at ssn are 


denied to him by this language. 


The confusion of Section 710 (b) and (c) is compounded by subsection (c) 
which reads in its entirety: | | 


‘Tn any , pecemedtne wae by the Commission under subsseni f>}..: 

Feo simply ‘authorizes the Commission tq ask for a court order 
compelling compliance to Commission demands made under Secs. 709 

(a), {c), and (da), and 710 (a) T= except as provided in subsection (ec). 
which authorizes respondent to petition for relief fo demands made 
under 709 (a) as discussed, supra po this section, the defendant 

may petition the court for an order modifying or setting aside the 

demand of the Commission. 


As a whole these aviiametsonn would seem to mean that when the demand 
for evidence. is made by the Commission under Section 709 (a), the res- 
pondent may initiate an action as authorized under Section 710 (c) to 
modify the demand, subject to the dangers of re judicata as discussed. 
Where the Combirission acted under Section 710 (a) the respondent must, 
if he wishes to object to the Commission's request, wait -- as he may 
also opt to wait against a request made under 709 (a) -- and then may 
raise his defenses. The import of this restriction is that the Commis- 
Sion alone will have a choice of forums. Note that when respondent 
initiates an action under Section 710 (c), the Commission may, if it 
finds the foriim uridesirable, argue that the demand for evidence was — 
obtained under Section 710 (a), as opposed to 709 (a). As Section 
701 (a) would seem to encompass all of 709 (a) except perhaps the right 
to copy such an assertion by the Commission would appear creditable. 
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SECTION 709 . (b): - COMMISSION DISCRETION TO_CEDE AUTHORITY 


Section ‘709 (b) gives the Commission discretion in its conduct and eakintte 
it to cooperate with state and local agencies to carry out its functions. This 
discretion extends to the right to make contracts with state agencies 
giving up jurisdiction over particular cases or over a class of cases 
where the state agency is competent to or is acting to bring about séttle-: 
ments. Such agreement could preclude citizens' rights to bring a civil 
action under Section 706. ‘The Commission is free to rescind any such 
agreement whenever it feels that the <cgreencnt ro longer serves the 
interest of effective Law enforcement of this title. | 


is is tae this is a page discretionary power. Abuse of such discretion. 
would damage the effect of the title. The Commission must be discouraged 
from encroaching upon a citizen's seeking relief in Federal Court. 


Even where the state is acting, a federal remedy may be. very valuable 
as it provides an alternative remedy. The existence of alternative | 
relief may encourage more rapid state action. The Commission need not 
handle each case in which the state fails to find a settlement, but | 
rather may allow the required time to elapse and permit the courts to 
settle the dispute. Here again the role played by the Commission is. 
critical and that role will be determined by men serving on the Commission. 


SECTION 709 (c) ~ RECORDS KEPT BY EMPLOYERS 


Section 709 (c) must be read in conjunction with 709 (a), as sub- 
section '(d) greatly qualifies the powers given the Commission in subsection - 
(c). Subsection (c) provides that employers, employment agencies, and 
labor organizations “subject to this title"may be required to keep such 
records as the Commission requests. Records of apprenticeship programs 
are specifically provided for, another recognition of the crucial role 
these programs could play in training members of minority groups. — a 
should be noted particularly that a list of applicants "who wish to participate 
in such program, including the chronological order in which such. applications 
were received," may be required and that this provision goes into effect 
immediately upon the passage of the Act. (See the discussion of Section 
716 infra and also the discussion cf Secsion 702 (j) supra) This section 
also provides that the employer "shail firnish to the Commission, upon 2 
request, a detailed description of the warmer in which persons are selected to 
participate in the apprenticeship or treining program." This language is 
is so strong and the area of its concern is so critical that it must 
receive immediate attention upon the passage of the Act. 

Tae authority to require records is limited (by subsection (da)) where 
records are required by state fair employment practice laws, with respect 
to matters covered by those laws. is limitation is likely to affect | 
Northern employers alone, at least until Southern states require such 
records.. Wpere this. limitation exists, the Commission is entitled only 
to require notations which "are necessary because of differences in 


coverage or methods of enforcement between the State or local law and the 

provisions of this title." This language seems to vest still broader powers 

to the Commission in this area. A second limitation exists where an _.. 

employer is required by Executive Order 10925 (issued March 6, 1961) or 

any other executive order to file reports 3 samloyment practices 
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with a federal agency or committee. This limitation applies only to reports required, 


not t> records which the Commission may demand. The Commission could require 
additicnal my Cores and eis see these .eOe, ae to time™ to. supplement ‘the reports 
it received. : | 


From a wehitiiaie vieupeaih, the scope of the Commissicn's power to © 
demand records or special notations will be determined by judicial review 
as provided in Section 709 (c). (In this connection, refer to the discussion, 
supra, of Section 710 (b),-wherein the employer can await a Commission action 
(3. see its: démands and object to the requirements at that proceeding. ) 
The employer may,- under . ‘Section 709 (c), where the Commission's demands 
would result in undue hardship," ask the Commission for an exemption -- 
note: not for a ‘change of the requirements -- or may bring a civil action 
to request relief. The Commission or the court must find that “undue 
hardship" would result, not that,for example, the information demanded 


( ) is not needed,. or that the employer does not seem to be discriminating 


( 


any more. Relief ‘granted on either of these bases would be an abuse of 
discretion. Furthermore, proof of "undue hardship" does not compel relief 
but simply provides grounds on which appropriate relief may be granted. 
Such a denial of relief would be appropriate where the employer's activity 
strongly indicated discriminatory practice and the records required would 
furnish solid proof. | 


_._PUBLIC DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION — 


ig 

J Section 709 (e) prohibits the members of the Commission or the staff 
fron cisclosing information obtained by the Commission "pursuant to its 
authority under this section," before the institution of any proceeding 
under this title "involving such information." One might first ask, can 
a Commissioner disclose, or make public, information obtained under Section 
710? The conflict between these two sections has been discussed before. 
(See the analysis of Section 710 (da), supra) Under Section 710 the Commission 

\ appears to remain unrestrained, whereas under 709 the employer is guaranteed 

> certain protections. Yet 710 (a) and 709 (a) Seem to overlap, the former 
appearing to have greater scope. 


Secondly, it should be noted that this restriction ends as soon as 
any proceeding is instituted under this title "involving such information." 
Tus, in a suit by a private party against an employer, a deposition could be 
telen of the’ Commission concerning any relevant information even though 
this information was obtained in connection with a hearing which never led to 
litigation. In fact, where the discovery rules of the Federal Ryles of 
Civil Prodedure restricted a party from ascertaining certain information, 
the Commission, with extensive powers under Sections 709 (a) and 710 (a) 


to copy evidence and review documents, might be required under the discovery rules 


rules of the ERCP to exercise its powers to obtain evidence. That is, 

as the Commission has access to documents without a court order, it would 
be forced to give out the information available to it in response to a 
list of interrogatories or in reBponse to an oral deposition taken of it 
as a witness by a party to a suit. 

a Section 710 haa been discussed in detail following the discussion of 


709 (a). 
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NOTICES OF PROVISIONS OF THIS TITLE 


In keeping with the ends of this title, Section 711 requires employers, 
employment agencies, and labor organizations to post notices or summaries 
prepared by the Commission analysing the provisions of this title as well 
as information pertinent to filing a complaint. Policing this provision 
may present problems. The chief concern here should be to see to it that 
these notices are clear and that the procedure is not made to seem too 
complex and burdensome so as to discourage claims. More important still 
is that this information be distributed at once, upon the passage of this 
Act. Education should not wait until the moment it becomes of use. 
Femiliarity With this. title will aid a more rapid implementation of it 
when “ections 703, 704, 706, and 7O7 go into force. Applicants for job 
opportunities should be encouraged to attempt application on the very day 


the bill is passed. Upon being refused they should register their application 


with the Commission which should then record the list of applicants. When 
discrimination subsequently becomes unlawful, an action should be brought 
by the Commission to strike down the discriminatory list and replace it 

with a non-discriminatory list. (See the discussion of 703 (j)) This | 
provision may also be used to educate employers and employees before this 
title is fully effective. From education, conciliation and compliance _ 
might follow at least. in areas where discrimination is not zealously guarded. 
The possibilities here are impressive and important. Notice of. the sort — 
provided for here should be the first order of business of the Commission. 


In connection with the veteran's preference (Section 712), it need 
only be said that Negroes are, as others, entitled to exercise the privileges 
attacked to being a veteran and Negro veterans; once discriminated against, 
may now be able to exercise these privileges. . | | 


SECTION 713-(b): CIVIL LIABILITY MUST BE BASED ON MAL-INTENT 


Section 713 (b), which deals with actions and proceedings brought 
under this title for unlawful employment practices, excuses the wrong- 
doer from "liablility or punishment" if his act or omission was done in 
good faith or in reliance on an interpretation of this title by the 
Commission. It also exc ses the wrongdoer when he fails to publish 7 
or file information required by this title, if failure resulted despite good 
feiin. “Such a defense ... shall be a bar to the action...." This 
lencurge would seem to indicate that clainant could not even demand employment , 
let alone back pay or other damages which he might otherwise collect. 
Of course, a subsequent breach of the same provision would result in 
liability and punishment, as good aith would be difficult to show where 


the offense was repeated. 


SECTION 716: EFFICTIVE DATE 


Section 716 (a) provides that this title shall not become effective 
for one year after the date of its enactment, but’ subsection (b) limits 
those that do not become effective to sections 703, 704, 706, and 707. 
Thus immediately upon passage of the Act the Commission (Section 705) — 
comes into existence. Appointments must be made, offices established, 
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policy thought out. Section 709 and 710 (which provide for in- 
vestigatory powers) become effective at once. These should be used 
to require record keeping, including lists of job applicants for 
training programs so that when the other provisions take force, 

new non-discriminatory lists may replace lists whicn were unfairly 
compiled. (See the discussion of Section 703 (3) supra) Information 
as to prime targets could be assembled and recordkeeping requirements - 
could be determined. Notices of the provisions of this title must 

be written and posted immediately, as education will not wait. (See 
the discussion of Section 711 supra) Procedural rules will have to be 
determined and, of course, a staff competent to deal with the problems 
covered by the title will have to be organized. Much can be done in 
this first year, especially in the area of establishing application 
preferences as indicated in the discussion of Section 703 (j). 


The last provision, subsection (c) of Section 716, authorizes the 
President to convene conferences to enable leaders of various groups 
affected by this title to become familiar with the provisions of the 
title. Here, creative thought as to the direction of this education, 
or as to what groups should be invited could be of great use in 
motivating the President to exercise this discretion. The second 
part of this subsection seems to limit the people whom the President 
is authorized to invite. Clause (4) includes "representatives of 
private agencies engaged in furthering equal employment opportunity?" 
This might include civil rights leaders, leaders of the NAACP, church * 
groups, or any group whom the President thinks affected by the law. 
Conferences of this sort could aid greatly in the implementation 
of this title. 
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“TITLE VIII - REGISTRATION AND VOTING STATISTICS * ~~ 


- "In the ‘problem of racial discrimination, statis- 
tics often tell much, and courts listen." 
State of Alabama v. United States, 304 F2d 583, 586 


( ) section 801 


Section 801, the sole section of Title VIII, directs the Secretary of 
Commerce to conduct promptly a survey in order to compile registration and 
voting statistics in such geographic areas as may be recommended by the Com 
mission on Civil Rights. Such statistics will fill the deficiency of data on 
voter eligibility, registration, and turnout broken down racially on a compar- 
ative geographical basis. 


This information will be of crucial importance to the Civil Rights Com- 
mission in its fact-finding functions and the the Justice Department and other 
persons in their litigation efforts to enforce voting rights. But the statis- 
tics will have an even greater significance. Hopefully, they will form the 
basis for the enforcement of Section II of the Fourteenth Amendment, which has 
been almost totally ignored since its adoption. lImforcement would mean that 
any State which has in any way abridged the right to vote of any adult inhabi- 
tant--for example, through the use of literacy tests, interpretation tests, 
or poll taxes--will have the basis of its representation in the House of Rep- | 
resentatives reduced. Even the threat of such a sanction would tend to curb 
the most blatant voter abuses. The House of Representatives has the constitu- 
tional power to judge the qualifications of its own members and, therefore, 
by resolution, could refuse to seat those representatives of states where an 
appreciable proportion of the citizens are systematically denied the right to 
vote. Therefore, it is very important that civil rights groups immediately 
begin a concentrated pressure campaign to secure such enforcement before the 
next term of Congressconvenes. A similar campaign should be directed towards 
the Commission of Civil Rights to make an immediate recommendation of a spe- 
cific geographic area to the Secretary of Commerce. The Secretary has no °. 
choice but to promptly conduct a survey. If he is reticent ahout doing so, 
an action for mandatory relief may be brought or a pressure campaign may be 
instituted. Finally, appeals may be made directly to the White House. 


Even if Congress refuses to enfor¢e this provision, it may still be 
judicially enforced in a drastic way. Article II, section one of the Consti- 
tution provides that the number of Presidential electors in each state shall 
be "equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to which the 
state may be entitled in the Congress."’ Presumably, therefore, a defeated ~ 
Presidential candidate might challenge, in court, many of the electoral votes 
claimed by his opponent. 


Any survey conducted pursuant to this Title is governed by the protective 
provisions of Section IX and Chapter 7 of Title 13 of the United States Code. 
Administrative rules may be enacted to ensure that these protections will not 


VITI-L. .... 


be used to defeat the purpose of the survey. For example, the survey taker 
con certainly observe the race and name of the person questioned even if that 
person refuses to answer any questions. He should be instructed to note these 
factors so that they might be used together with existing information to com- 


plete accurate and effective statistics (lists of registered voters, etc.). 
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TITLE 1X - INTERVENTION AND PROCEDURE AFTER R REMOVAL ee 
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Section 901 AMENDMENT TO SECTION 1447 (d) OF TITLE 28 OF THE'UNITED |... 


STATES CODE 


Section 1447 (d) of Title 28, U.S.C., prior to the amendment by 
Section 901 prevented all forms of federal appellate review of an order i 
by a U.S. District Court judge remanding a removed case to the state 3 7 
court in which it was begun. The new amendment now permits federal : 
review "by appeal or otherwise" of such an order if the case was originally 
removed pursuant to section 1443 of Title 28, U.S.C. 


Section 1443 of Title 28, entitled "Civil Rights Cases," provides ‘. 
for removal by the defendant to the U.S, District Court of two general | 
classes of civil and criminal cases, This section was derived from ; 
Revised Statute 641 and was first enacted as. part of the Civil Rights 
Bill of 1886, 14 Stat. at L, 27, Chap. 31, sect. 1. 


Historically, subsection (1) of what is now Section 1443 was 
limited to allowing removals only where a state statute on its face _ 
denied equal rights to the defendant. But this limitation was imposed 


by the Courts,:..Kentucky v. Powers, 201 U.S. 1, not by the Congress, 
Apparently what..the Congress of 1866 intended "and what 4g of crucial 


importance today is that a defendant be able to get into federal court 
whenever he is denied or cannot enforce procedural as well as a i 


rights. 


+o - ee «=< *@. 


A rational for the narrow construction of subsection (1) given more 
than a half century ago may have been that, without a statute discrimina- 
tory on its face, there was no way to determine that a Negro defendent 
would actually be deprived of procedural rights. Today with 50 years ae 
more experience there can be no question of the commonplace deprivation bk 
of such rights in the South and the overriding importance of these 
deprivations,. 


However, since Kentucky v. Powers, the case law has been frozen on 
the subject. No federal Court of Appeals could review the old standard 
since no means of review were available. The present. amendment will allow 
for review of the standard used by the district courts in determining 
federal jurisdiction . | 


In all such appeals Constitutionally guaranteed procedural rights 
of equality must be stressed as bases for federal jurisdiction. In fact 
it can be persuasively argued that prejudice to procedural rights should 
be more important bases for removal than discriminatory statutes,  . ee 
Violations of procedural: rights in a state court are inherently more . 
difficult to isolate on later appeal to the Supreme Court than are 
decisions based on a state law which is squarely opposed to a federal 
statute guaranteeing equal rights. Removal theréfore should be per- 
mitted where the court process is used as a means of intimidating the “ 


defendant ” 
Ix-1 


Further, analogies between state statutes and state, county, or 
city court orders or injunctions should be drawn on the basis that all 
regulate the actions of people, A court order which denies a Negro equal 
rights, procedural .or., Substantive, . is just as oppressive to the actual 
defendant as a State statute, In addition executive orders or statements ::::!..) | 
by the executive departments of states or political subdivisions which 
deny or tend to deny equal rights to Negroes should be grounds for ree | ie Ae 
moval under section 1443, In support of this analogy to a state statute ' 
is the 1963.Supreme Court decision in Lombard v. Louisiana, 83 S.Ct, a, 
1132 (A63), where the Court said that statements of is ape rcs were to 
be teeutes exactly like city ordinances. — 


It send seem that in any criminal or civil case’ whith bas been. 
commenced against a Negro and in which discrimination is suspected, the 
attorney attempting to remove to the federal courts should concentrate 
upon both procedural and substantive apaquelaties which prejudice a =, 


defendant. 


Subsection (2) of section 1443 allows for removal by the defendant 
when a criminal or civil action is brought against him for acting "under 
color of authority derived from any law providing for equal rights, or 
for refusing to do an act on the ‘ground that it would be saageenrert 
with such law." — a ee | 


Only one case, Ho ore Millward, 12 Fed. Cases No, /. 568, eee t 4 
3 Grant Cases 418 (c.c. Pa. 1863), has discussed the meaning of “under 3 | fe 
color of authority", Theré it was said that a person's act need only 

purport to derive from the authority of a statute granting equal rights | 

to all to come within the meaning of the phrase. In other words, if a aS | 
person acts or omits to act because he believes such course is required 

or permitted. by a federal statute guaranteeing equal rights, and as a result 

of such act. or. omission, he is prosecuted civilly or criminally in a stete. . | 

court, he may remove , ,to the U.S. District Court under — 1443(2). | oy 


The actual authority or actual right to act or eagieth from acting 
is not what permits the removal, The existence of real:‘authority is 
determined at the trial; "colorable authority" is sufficient for remova- 
bility. Since this is the only criterion under this subsection, it follows 
that no showing of prejudicial court proceedings, coercion, discriminatory ° 
state statutes, discriminatory municipal ordinances, etc., need be made. 
Thus whenever the defense to a state’ criminal or civil action is based. 
upon a right derived from a federal statute guaranteeing equal rights, - 
the defendant can remove the case to the U.S. District Court under — 


sectton 1443 (2) of Title 28. 


It is quite clear ‘that the provisions:‘of section 1443 are broad. 
enough to cover any proceedings by a state or private’ person against any 
person acting in conformity with the ‘substantive provisions of the Civil 3 | 
Rights Act of 1964; ° If a state brings a trespass action against a oP aes | 
Negro attempting to eat in a "white" restaurant, the ‘ease is: properly = t | 
removable to the U.S, District Court. And generally, if any: reasonable | 
defense to 4. ‘criminal ° ‘or civil action in a state court: ‘can - made: _— Peek 
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ran under, the, Civil. Rights Act of 1964, even if the getense should Prove 
a to be, Anwalias - the case ) AS properly xesiovablé,.. ) 7 sabe od 
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STAY _OF REMAND AND - STATE | paoigaeprncds 


« £2 8es"9 


by Section 901 to 28 U.S.C, 1487(4) ‘is what presniah to a bestory case - 
which has. been. remanded to the state court ‘pending appeal of’ the’ tenand’ 
- to the U.S. Gourt of: Appeals, Prior to the amendment the situation” 
iJ was expressly covered by section 1447(c) of Title 28, U.S .C. which provides, 
in part, that upon remand the "State court may thereupon proceed with ir ge 
such case,"" This section has not been changed, but it is clear that very’ 
frequently,a stay of proceedings in the State court pending the U.S. 
Court of Appeals' Gatarmine tien of the propriety of the remand is in order. 


‘es 


vn Section 2238 ‘Of Title: 28, U,§& Me allows for a '‘Sedéral’” court to 

, enjoin state court, proceedings.in.certain. cases. ‘Specifically this is 
permitted “as. authorized by .Act. of, ; Congress, or ‘in aid of its (the court's) 
jurisdiction, .or-.tq ‘protect..or effectuate its judgments." Under this section 
it shoutd be: possible for a defendant , after remand of his case to the | 
state court to obtain an order staying the state court proceedings ‘pending’ ~ 
the appeal of the remand order. 


| However, a much more desirable procedure, - one which will be 
| more advantageous to the defendant,is to obtain an order staying the 
| remand rather then the state court pwoceedings pending this appeal, If 
ag a stay of the remand is. (granted. and the. state. court proceeds, it does 4 
so with absolute}y no jurisdiction, _ real or ‘colorable. Any state court ~" 
| judgement rendered prior. to, ‘the’ determination of the appeal of the remand = 
| is then void on: its face. On the other. hand" if" ‘the defendant merely - 
| obtains an order. sczying the state court , proceedings, the state may 
| proceed: with col¢rable if, not- actual, jurisdiction. The correctness of 
the stay, order.might be challenged by’ the ‘state, and this challenge — 
sonceivably could be upheld, But the state ‘is in no. . position to challenge | 
J 2 stay of the remand because the remand is in effect only ‘conditionally 


pending the outcome of the appeal, Practically, also, a federal court 
is more likely to stay one of its own orders than to enjoin the pro- 


ceedings of a state court, 


*f Bd s 
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Meracwett. it. should be. ‘strongly. argyed. that a ‘remand of a civil 
rights case removed under section 1443..0f Title 28 is automatically 
stayed pending . appeal of that remand.., Congress, by enacting ‘section 
1443, intended to afford defendants in. certain types of state actions 
the opportunity..to remove to and be tried in the federal court system. 
Prior to,.thjs, new amendment by Section 901 to section 1447(d), unsympa- . 
thetic Southern federal district, ; ; judges. easily defeatea Congressional. | : 
intent by remanding cases to the state courts, Since no review or the. 
remand was possible, the state courts then proceeded unhindered to hear ~ ~ 


these cases. 


> 


oy. ag 


Congress in presently amending section 1447(d) has reasserted its 

8 intention to provide a defendant in a civil rights case the opportunity 

to be tried in a federal forum, If a U.S. District court judge does not 
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automatically prevent his remand order from becoming operative pending 
appeal of that: order to the U.S, Court of Appeals, he is countering 


cle@r Congressional policy. 


It might be argued that the state should be able to proceed pending 
the outcome of the appeal of the remand because if said appeal is won and 
the remand is reversed, the state court porceedings will be vacated: and 
the defendant will not be harmed. But the defendant may be greatly -  —_—_ 
harmed by being convicted criminally and jailed, subjected to an illegal 
injunction or order or deprived of constitutionally guaranteed civil 
rights. In short, by permittnng the state to proceed at all the defendant © 
may be subjected to irreparable harm whereas the state or private. 
plaintiff can almost always bear the delay with little or no prejudice. 
Because of this likelihood of serious harm to the defendant if the state 
can proceed pending’ the appeal, the new amendment to section 1447(d) may 
well: be meaningless if the stay is not automatic. 

If it should turn out that the stay of the remand is not auto- 
matically forthcoming in all. civil rights cases, application should 
immediately be made to the District Court judge. for a stay of the remand. 
If this is denied, application’ should then be made to the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for a stay pending appeal of. the remand. This stay will probably © 
be granted in all but frivolous cases. If the state court is about to > 
proceed, the applications should be accompanied by a petition for an 
injunction to stay the state court proceedings under secton 2238, carte 


28, U.S.C. 


go 
. 


PRACTICAL USE OF SECTION 2443 OF TITLE 28 


Section 1443 can be invaluable in cases. of mass. prosecutions. | 
Where large numbers of integrationists are prosecuted criminally for 
trespass for "sitting in" at a "white" restaurant, etc., all of the Gases S 

can be removed at any time prior to trial. Because of the possible need 
for rapid steps, as where the state attempts an immediate railroad or 
kangaroo trial, the attorneys for the defendants should hve large numbers | 
of removal applications on hand with spaces left blank on which names, — 
dates, etc, can be inserted. Removals can then be effected apeutaly 

and before the state trial commences. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Because of Mississippi's interesting criminal procedure, removals 
to the federal courts can be effected there even after a trial and ‘con- 
viction, .An appeal to a Mississippi County Court from a conviction in ‘° : 
a Justice of the Peace Court results in a trial de novo on the merits. ei 
Removal under. section 1443 of Title 28 prior to this trial de novo should 
be permissable. An appeal from a conviction in the County to the Miss- 
issippi Circuit Court which is reversed results in a trial de novo on 
the merits in the Circuit Court. R moval should also be allowed prior 


to this trial de novo. 
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SECTION 902; INTERVENTION BY ATTORNEY GENERAL 


This eection is potentially one of the most powerful in the Act, 
especially when joined with a private action brought under section 601. 
The Attorney General's right of intervention is not predicated upon the 
Court's discretion, but upon his own, assuming the plaintiff has alleged 
a denial of equal protection of the laws under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Under this section the Attorney General's right of intervention is 
probably not limited ¢o that part of hhe case dealing with denial of 
‘equal protection of the laws. Rather, under the language of the section, he 
may intervene in all facets of the case. If, on the other hand, a narrow 
construction of the Attorney General's right of intervention was intended, 
Congress would have indicated this in the Act. It is therefore likely 
that where the equal protection point is only one of a number of plain- 
tiff's allegations, the full force of the U.S, may be available to aid 


him in the entire case, 


The relief to which the U.S., through the Attorney General, is 
entitled is "the same as if it had instituted the action." If the U.S, is 
in the case for all purposes, as the language of the section strongly 
suggests, such relief should include helping the plaintiff obtain damages 
as well as seeking injunctive relief. This is supported further by the 
language ''for or in the name of the Unieed States, the Attorney General 
may intervene...'' If the relief to which the Attorney General were 
entitled was solely injunctive and for the United States, the language 
"in the name of'' would be surplusage, Its presence denotes meaning, and 
the only meaning is that all relief may be sought for the plaintiff by 
the Attorney General by the authority of the United States, 


The language of the section is also broad enough to allow the 
Attorney General to intervene on the side of the defendant in proper 
cases removed to the federal court under section 1443, Title 28, U.S.C. 
The removal is in effect the commencement of a suit in the federal court. 
If the Attorney General could intervene only as a plaintiff, the section 
should have so stated. If the Attorney General can, in fact, come in 
to aid the defendant in such cases, state prosecutions under void statutes 
or utilizing porcedures violative of equal protection and due process 
may well be deterred, 


Since all of the Attorney General's actions are discretionary under 
Section 902, it will be necessary for civil rights attorneys to discuss 
the potential of the section wtth him and to encourage its frequent use, 
both on the side of plaintiffs and of defendants in removed cases, 


One final point: if a criminal comtempt proceeding arises out of 
the Attorney General's intervention under section 902, the defendant has 
no right to trial by jury, since cases arising under Title IX are 
exempted from the jury trial provisions of Title XI. 
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TITL; X — COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE 


Tiltle X, creating the Community Relations Service, may or may not be 
of great utility to the practicing attorney. The Service will act as a 
conciliatory body, incapable of compelling parties to act or even of com- 
pelling parties to talk. The body will serve a social, but not a legal, r 
role. | 


The title provides that the Service shall be headed by a director ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate for a 
period of four years. Lesser appointments to,the Service will be made by 
the director, who may appoint ‘‘such other personnel as may be necessary to 
enable the Service to carry out its functions and duties.’ The director, 
then, has vast discretionary powers: he may expand the Service putting 
personnel in many cities, or may appoint no one. The tile will have an inm- 
pact only. if the director is an imaginative and aggressive civil servant. 


The Service shall provide assistance to communities or persons in 
resolving disputes or difficulties relating to discriminatory practices 
based on race, color, or national origin--not religion--which impair the 
rights of persons in the community under the Constitution or laws of the 
United States or which affect or may affect interstate commerce. The two 
categories: (1) which impair rights under the Constitution or laws, and 
(2) which affect or may affect interstate commerce: would seem to give the 
Service authority to act in many areas. As the consent of the parties dis-_ 
puting is needed, it is unlikely that any party would question the Service's 
authority to mediate once consent is achieved. This title also provides 
that the Service may offer its assistance to settle disputes arising from 
discriminatory practices "whenever, in its judgment, peaceful relations am- 
ong the citizens of the community involved are threatened thereby..." Thus, 
there seems no limit to the number of disputes in which the Service might 
become involved. As an example of this breadth, the Service might inter- 


vene where one restaurant owner, reluctant to integrate his restaurant alone, 


would integrate it if other owners did the same. Here the Service could en- 


courage a sttlement where "difficulties” rather than ‘disputes’ were involved. 


In disputes arising under Title II, the court =a refer the matter to 
the Service to seek agreement between the parties. e Service is given 60 
days, which may be extended 60 more, if the court cts that compliance is 
reasonably possible. In these cases, the Service, under Section 205, is 
authorized to make a full investigation and to hold hearing in executive 
session, keeping information in confidence unless the parties agree to dis- 
close it. In this connection, the Service can be influential in the court’s 
decision to refer the case to the service, by voicing its belief in the pos- 
sibility of compliance. And where the Service feels that compromise is not 
possible, it should attempt to persuade the court to handle the case immedi- 
ately. 


The chief limitation is that the Service cannot force itself en par- 
ties or communities unwilling to recerive aid, except as provided under Title 
II as discussed above. Both parties must desire, or be willing to accept, 
mediation. Here the record that the Service establishes and the personnel 
which are chosen for the “ervice may be determinative of its acceptability 
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to disputing parties. An overly aggressive or effective Service might, (; 
for — become ineffective in the South. 


Section 1003 _- LIMITATIONS ON ‘THE SuRVICE- 


Two limitations have been placed ‘on the service: (1) that, it shall 
conduct its assistance in confidence and without publicity and “shall hold 
confidential any information acquired in the regular performance of its du- 
ties upon the understanding that it would be so held’; and (2) that no offi- 
cer or employee of the Service shall take-part in the performance of "inves- 
tigative or prosecuting functions of any department or agency in any litiga- 
tion arising out of a dispute in which he acted on behalf of the Service." 
The confusing nature of the first restriction is not clarified by Corigréss- 
ional comment. Presumably, the language requiring that the Service ‘shall 
hold confidential any information acquired in regular performance of its : | 
duties upon the understanding that it would be so held" does not require the | | 
Service to. withhold that information acquired without such an understanding. - 
Thus a member of the Service would seem to be privileged to withhold infor- 
mation only if it is shown that such an Te -existsd explicitly or 


perhaps implicitly. 


The second restriction is oe vague. While an officer is precluded ~ 
from participating in investigative or prosecuting functions of any agency 
or department, there seems no restriction on the scope of his role in private 
litigation. It seems that an opponent of the Service could serve in an in- 
vestigation by a private party. Whether he is free to be a witness also is” She 
unclear. Senatorial comment seems to indicate a strict interpretation of 
both restrictions in question, but little time was devoted to consideration 
of this title so that interpretation must be left to the courts. 


- Conelusion 


-.. In general, the Service will encourage mediation and communication be- & 
tween disputing parties. The extent of its activity will be determined by aes 
the quality of its leadership. The Service clearly cannot initiate litiga- 
tion, but it may be possible to involve its officers or employees as witnesses 
in court between adverse parties. As a witness, the members of the Service 
may be privileged to withhold all information a a flexible court may 
find this privilege limited. 
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TITLE XI_- MISCELLANEOUS 


SECTION 1101: CRIMINAL CONTEMPT AND CIVIL CONTEMPT 


Trial by jury in Criminal Contempt Presastiom 


Section 1101 provides for ccna el as a matter of right in any pro- 
ceeding for criminal contempt arising under title II (public accomoda- 
tions), III (public facilities), IV (public education), V (Commission 
on Civil Rights), VI (federally assisted programs), or VII (equal 
employment opportunity). Significantly, section 1101 does not 
apply to title I (voting rights) or to title IX (intervention and 
removal in civil rights cases); titles vit, X and XI are, less — 
LY » also exempted from:vecsion LLOL. 


Title I is an pleeanee re to "Section 200! of the of the Revised . 
Statutes...as amended by section 131 of the. Civil Rights Act of 1957... 
and as further amended by the Civil Rights Act of 1960." (See also 
4O USC 1995.) Section 151 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 provides 
for jury trial in criminal contempt proceedings arising under that 
Act (1957) in the event the punishment exceeds a $300 fine or 45 days 
imprisonment. It is suggested that this jury trial provision of the 
1957 Act may not apply to title I of the 1964 Act (indeed, nor to the 
1960 Act). Thus, in proceedings under title I for criminal contempt, 
the only limitation on the power of the court to punish contempt | 
summarily without a jury, may be the dictum of the Supreme Court in 
United States v. Ross Barnett, April 1964, U.S. S. Ct. #107, to the’ 
effect that there must be a jury trial in criminal contempt cases 
where the punishment is more than that provided for "petty offenses," 
(But see the discussion of 18 USC 369] below in regard to a private 
suit based primarily on title I of the 1964 Act. ) | 


Title IX authorizes the Attorney General, to intervene in actions 
brought by private citizens "seeking relief from the denial of equal 
protection of the laws under the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion." In such .actions: brought by private citizens under the Constitu- 
tion, the court has the power to punish. disobedience of its orders by  ~--- 
criminal contempt proceedings without a jury, except as limited by : 
United &tates v. Ross Barnett. Intervention by the Attorney General 
under title IX in such private actions will not affect this power of 
the court because title IX is not covered by section 1101. 


Suits Not Under the Civil Rights Act of 1964 


Of course, if a person sues to obtain an injunction to secure 
constitutional or statutory rights, secured other than by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, such as to secure admission to a university under 
Brown v. Board of Education, the suit does not arise under titles II 
throught VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and section 1101 will 
not apply. There need not be a jury trial if the penalty for criminal 
contempt is such that it falls.under the limits of the Barnett case 
which sets a maximum penalty for which there need not be a jury. 
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Note on the Barnett Decision 


The use of criminal —! ee without a trial by jury under 
titles I and IX and in injunctive suits. to secure constitutional rights or 
rights secured by other statutes (as discussed above) depends a great deal 
on the narrow five to four Barnett decision. Although the court held that 
Governor Barnett had no constitutional right to trial by jury in the 
contempt proceedings against him, the majority dictum stated that some 
members of the court felt that “punishment by summary trial without a yary 
would be constitutionally limited to that penalty provided for petty 
offenses." (See footnote # i2 in-Barnett.) However, the petty © 
offense limitation in titles II through VII, ie., the limitation to | 
a cumulative 30 days and $300: (non-cumulative 4S days and $300 under the 
1957 Act) One a hedge against a wea in the balance of the Sees : 

* Jury Trial al inspite of Secticil 1101: Sidi Constituting Contempt Also”. 
A Crime Under the United States Code 


Under any title of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, or any other United 
States statute for that matter, if the civil suit for an injunction is 
brought by a private ‘individual. and the disobedience constituting the 
criminal contempt aiso constitutes a crime under the United States Code , 
then under section. 3691 of title 18 of the United States Code the | 
accused is guarantéed a jury trial. The crimes which such conduct. 
may constitute would be, for example, conspiring to oppress a citizen . 
in the enjoyment of a privilege secured to him by the laws of the United: 
States (18 USC 241) or wilful obstruction of court orders (18 USC 1509). 
See also the clos ely wkalogtus dovble jeopardy amendment, section = ‘, 


discussed below. ) 


Contempts Committed in the | ae Court 


No jury trial is reauired for contempts committed inthe presence 
of the court, or so near thereto as to obstruct the administration of 
justice, nor to she misbehavior, misconduct, or dischedience of any 
officer of the court in respect to writs, orders or process-of the 
court. This provision should be vigorously used against any officers. 
of the court, Neri og in the south, who obstruct the administration. 


of justice. 


* . 
at 


Civil Contempt: Broad Power of the Court. 


The effect of this jury trial provision (section 1101, paragraph 1) 
on the titles covered by it need not be disastrous. But the anticipated 
reluctance of Southern juries to convict fellow white. citizens. of 
criminal contempt may make necessary resort to stringent use of the. . 
court's civil contempt powers. These civil contempt powers are pots 
exercised without a jury, are not subject to United States v. Barnett, 
and are explicitly exempted from coverage by paragraph one of section:.: 
1101. Any order issued under titles II through VII, as well as I and -. 
IX, can be enforced through civil contempt proceedings without a jury: 
trial and regardless of the severity of the penalty. The Supreme Court’: 
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en eo" HY interpreted civil Comers (See Green v. United States, 356 U.S. 
L Dy LOT 


Civil Contempt: Effective Means of Enforcement 


Enforcement of all sections of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and effective 
deterrence of noncompliance may be achieved by the vigorous use of civil | 
contempt proceedings. As examples, the following remedies may be employed. 


a) To enforce title II (public acco modations) the establishment of an 
offender may be closed. Similarly, the place of business of any 
employer who fails to hire non-discriminatorily ur otherwise violates. 
title VII can be shutdown. | 


b) Posting of federal marshals: The court could, if necessary, order 
federal marshals to station themselves at the defendants establishment 
and. to remove all customers when there is a Negro waiting outside and 
being refused entry. 


c) Requiring the posting of bond: ‘The use of this remedy may come 
closest to bringing offenders into line short of an effective criminal 
contempt ccnmviction. Consider the following step-by-step illustration. 
The owner of a public accompdation refuses to comply with the 
requirements of title II. He is sued. Plaintiffs are successful and 
the court not only issues an injugtion ordering his public accogodation, 
e.g., his restaurant, to be opened to Negro and white alike but 

in addition requires that he post a sizable bond, e.g., $10,000.00 
conditioned upon his obeying the injunction and to be kept by the 

court for a certain period of time, = one year. A single act 


sum of money (perhaps in compensatory payments to those turned away), °° 
certainly an amount no small businessmen would voluntarily sacrifice. 
And if the plaintiff refuses to post the bond, his establishment ‘can. be 


closed. 


Back Pay Provision of title VII as a Mode of. Deterrence 


.. Althougth the jury trial vealed of section 1101 may acim: 
limit the deterrent effect of title VII in the South, section 706g 
weighs as a countervailing feterrent factor. Under section 706g 
employees may be reinstated or hired with back pay running from the | 
time of refusal on discriminatory grounds. Thus, an employer will | 
in effect receive punishment for intentionally having engaged in an 


unlawful employment practice, 


SECTION 1102: SENATE DOUBLE JEOPARDY AMENDMENT 


Section 1102 provides that prosecubion for a federal crime will . 
bar a proceeding for criminal contempt under the Act (and vice versa), — 
if the proceeding is based on the same act or omission which constituted 
the crime. This amendment is not based on sound legal doctrine; under 
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normal legal procedures, a person who performs a single act can be 
prosecuted for two separate crimes if the single act performed is made 
through law two separate crimes. However, contempt under this Act 

will usually involve a series of acts; and nothing in section 1102 

prevents prosecution for a crime based on one act in the series and contempt — 


proceedings based on another act in the series. 


Before the adoption of this section, drastic modification of the section 
and the legislative history clarified confusion as to whether this section ee . 
would have a double jeopardy effect on criminal proceedings for the 3 a 
same crime in the state and federal courts by inserting "under the laws 
of the United Ste¢es" in three places. Thus a state court proceeding 
is definitely not prohibitive of a federal court action for the same 


criminal act. 


SECTION 1103: NON-IMPAIRMENT OF RIGHT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL OR OF THE mp =O 


STATES OR AGENCY OR OFFICER THEREOF TO INSTIT AN.” 


ACTION OR TO INTERVENE UNDER EXT TING LAW 


This section is self-explanatory but is extremely important, particularly 
in preventing any interpretations of any sections of the Act to restrict ) 
existing authority. The protective effect on a possibile interpretation 
of title VI that would restrict existing agency contract-cutoff : 
authority is —— (See title VI Siscuesion). wie ce ae 


SECTION 1104: PRE-~EMPTION CLAUSE -- NO OCCUPATION OF THE FIELD: “TWVALIDATTON 
OF INCONSISTENT PROVISIONS OF STATE LAW 


The first clause and the first part of the second clause of this 
section are important ,to.the ‘continued’ effectiveness of existing state 
civil rights laws, especially in the North, which may be stronger in > 
principle and in enforceability than the Civil Rights Act of 196k, Also, 
gtates retain power to enact in the future civil rights statutes that 
constitutionally reach beyond the provisions of this 1964 Act. 


tee 


The breadth of the second clause is highly significant with respect 
to the voidability of “unconstitutional” state laws (such as many recently 
passed in Mississippi). It is worthy of repetition herein:..."nor shall 
any provision of this Act be construed as-invalidating any provision e. 
of State law unless such provision is inconsistent.with any of the purposes _ 
of this Act, or any provision thereof." It is important to note that 
the state laws may be voided not only if they are inconsistent with the. 
provisions of this Act but if they are inconsistent with any of its) purposes, ° 
Since the purposes of this act, tfoadly and generally construed, entail 
complete and total integration of the Negro in society throughout the 
entire United States, the most subtly discriminatory provisions of state 
law can be considered “inconsistent” with one of the purposes of the 


Act and, — invalid. eee € 
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SECTION 1105: APPROPRIATIONS TO CARRY OUT THE PROVISIONS OF THIS ACT 


Reminder! The effectiveness of this act can be severly limited 
through insufficient appropriations. For example, the expanded powers 
and duties of the Attorney General require considerable funds to supply 
the lawyers and other support for the Civil Rights Division necessary 
for the effective implementation of the Act. 


SECTION 1106: SEVERABILITY CLAUSE 


The invalidation of a provision of this Act does not affect any other 
provision. Also a provision may remain valid with respect to some persons 
or circumstances although held invalid with respect to others. The latter, 
very broad severability clause, may be especially significant when the 
constitutionality of title II (public accomodations) and other such 
titles of the Act are tested in the courts in applications to very 


small establishments. 


INDEX TO THE LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


OF 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


Prepared by: 


THE WASHINGTON HUMAN RIGHTS PROJECT 


PREFACE 


This index is intended to provide the civil rights attorney with a 
means to find rapidly the relevant legislative materials on any particular 
aspect of the Cividi Rights Act of 1964, ° It has been rather quickly prepared; 
hence, there will be some omissions and some errors. However, it is hoped 


that the index will prove of substantial value to the user. 


Its preparation involved the full-time efforts of six college students 
over a period of more than three weeks. These students worked under ny 
general direction. They are Alan Gross, Curt Hessler, Nancy Moran, Rollyn 
Osterweis, Richard Rosen, and Ronald Wilmore. | 


William Higgs 
419 G. Street 
Washington, Dee: 


July 15,1964 


ON THE USE OF THE INDEX 


In order to use the following index to the legislative history of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 the following should be noted: 


1) Each entry indicates in order: 


a) page and column ? 
b) type of entry — amendment, debate, etc. 
c) outline reference 3 
ad) speaker's name or number 


2) The following items have been indexed: 


report of the House Committee on Education and Labor 

report of the House Judiciary Committee 

report ox the House Judiciary Committee — minority opinions 
House Rules Committee hearings 

House floor debate 

Senate floor debate 

final House floor debate 


amyonondn 


3) The following items have been omitted: 


a} House Judiciary Committee 

b) House Education and Labor Committee hearings 

c) Senate Commerce Committee hearings and report | 

ad} Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee hearings and report 
e) final House Rules Committee hearings 


Omissions were made either on the grounds that 1) the particular stage 
of the legislative process omitted was exceedingly lengthy and not of sufficient 
direct relationship to the Act as passed (e.g. the House Judiciary Committee 
hearings) or 2) that the particular stage omitted was not in the direct 
legislative line of consideration of H.R. 7152 (the Senate Judiciary 
Committee hearings.) The final Rules Committee hearings had not been published 


as of July 14. 


4) A key to the abbreviations used in the index is to be found on a page 
preceeding the index proper. 


5) Approximately one-fourth of the House members and all the Senate members 
have been given numbers; a full list of these are to be found on a page 
preceeding the index proper. When a representative has no number his 
name is written out in full. 


() ) 


6) an outline to the Civil Rights Act of 1964 is to be fourd at the 
end of the index. The outline reference is useful when igformation 
is desired on a small part of a section. 


7) if there is no outline reference the entry concerns all aspects 
of the section. 


8) memoranda include prepared technical speeches and legal discussions. 


9) the entries are indexed according to the 1964 Civil Rights Act as it 
finally passed beta the Senate and the House. Many of the sections 
were changed during the course of the debate. Hence, if the 
inquirer is interésted in the present section 703 the index will 
refer him to portions of the Congressional Record where section 704 
is discussed. The researcher should remover that Section 704 
became Section 703 in the Senate Bill. (An annotated copy of the 
House Bill showing matter deleted and ic:ercted is to be found in 
the Congressional Record, pp. 12371 12:55.) 


10) the first group of entries, listed under the heading of The Bill, 
indicate genpral discussions of the Civil Rights Act. The next 
group, Title I - Entirety, refers the inquirer to discussions of 
the whole of title I. When a memo is entered it will] usually 
appear both under the entirety heading and under various section 
headings. It is suggested that the user interested only in a 
particular section refer first to the entries under that section, 
and then to the entirety section of that particular title if he 
wishes additional information. Conversely, if he is interested in a 
a title as a whole he should first refer to the entirety heading 
and then to the various section headings. 


We would appreciate being notified of any necessary corrections or 
additions. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS: report of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor 


IS 


UDO 
report of the,Judiciary Committee 


report of tne HAfoiary Committee— 
minority opinions 


Ip 


E 


uS 
NO fo Committee hearings 


_ PAGE AND COLUMN ENTRY: 12367A-12368C page 12367, first colum to page 


TYPE OF ENTRY: 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


12368, third column. 


235748 page 23574, second colum 
debate -—~ ad 
memorandum m 
newspapers, letters n 
amendment introduced a 
vote Vv 
vote on amendment av 
final vote fv 
cloture vote cv 
vote passed vt 
vote failed v~ 


on page 12283 of the Record Humphery discusses in detail the 
meaning of the requests for a three-judge court in title l. 
He discusses most of title 1 from the first colum of 

page 12283 to the last column of page 12286. The whole 
discussion is obviously a prepared legal memorandum. On the 
outline the clause about convening the three-judge court 
under title 1 is found under section 42 USC 1971 (h), Hi. 
Senator Humphery's humber is 1. The entry under the 
Entirety heading would read: 


12283A-122&C om 1 


Under the 42 USC 1971 (h) heading the entry would read: 


12283B m(Bl) i 


Humphrey: 
Javits. (IIJ)* | 
Dirksen. 
Kuchel. : 
Mansfield 
Keating; (1): . 
Douglas (IV) 
Pastore (VI) 


Clark (VIT) 


Dodd (VIII) 


. Magnuson (IT) 


Morse (III) 


Long (Mo) (V) 


Hart (TI) 


Cooper (IV) 


. Scott (V) 


. Case (VIL) 


Aiken 


. Allott 


Anderson 


. Bartlett 


Bayh 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bible 


Boggs 


() 


y + 
28. 


46, 
47, 
48. 
49, 
50. 
51s 


52. 


* Roman numerals 
Senator was floor manager. 


; Dominick - 


SENATE NUMBER KEY. >. .. 


Brewster... 


Burdick |... 
Byrd (Va) 
Byrd :(W. Va) 
Cannon... - , 
Carlson. . 
Church 
Cotton. . 


Curtis. 


Eastland . 


Edmondson: . 


Ellender .. 


Engle. je. 


Fong. .: -: - 
Fulbright 


Goldwater | 


Gore. . 


Gruening _- 
Hartke: . 
Hayden. : - 


Hickenlooper 


Hill: A mm. : 4 


Helland .. 


Hruska. |: 


indicate the title 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37% 
38. 
29 
' 60, 
61. 
a BBs 

. 63. 
64. 
, 63. 


66. 
67. 
68. 


69. 


a 


te 


72. 
73. 


+ Fie 


75. 
76. 


Fe 
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Inouye: «| 
Jackson. 
Johnston: 
Jordan: (NG) - - 


‘Jorden (idaho) - 


Kennedy -- . 
Lausche ..._: 


Long (La). . 


McCarthy. -_. 3 


McClellan.. 
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OUTLINE TO THE 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


Prepared by the following law students: 


John Denneen 
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Miles Jaffe 

Jeff Lamson 

Chris Schwabacher 
Robert Turtz 
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TITLE I VOTING RIGHTS 


This title outline is geared to 42 USC 1971 as amended a ‘the act. 


‘See section 101 of the Act for the other citations. 


i, 42 usc 1971 fe 

A. 42 USC 1971 (a) 1 General statement often ‘on 
1. Citizens ‘'who are otherwise paren erica by law to your 
2. “at any election" 
3. constitution; law, custon; usage. or rennlétion OL any 
-. state to the contrary notwithstanding 

B. 42:-USC 1971 (a) 2. Deprivation of rig ght to ‘vote by acting 

-- under color of. law . oe 
1. standard, practice, or ieee to. be applied tue 

same as was appiied to persons who have been found 
-. qualified: (subsection (A) ) . 
_ 2. non-material error or Ommission on record or paper 
relating to an act requisite to voting (subsection B) 
3. no literacy tests unless (subsection (C} ) 
a, administered to all individuals 
‘b. wholly in writing | 
c. certified copy given to person: within 25 days 
of request made during time during which records 
- .are required to be kept according to 42 USC 
' .°41974-74e (which is 22 months from iast elec: on) 
(subsection (C) ) 

-&,. Proviso: Attorney General authorized to agree with 
local officials that tests in accordance with state 
law constitute compliance with this Subparagraph 
(which is i2 USC 1971 (a) 2) . | 

C. 42 ‘USC 1971 (a) 3 Definitions of literacy. test and vote 
1. ‘vote' means the same as in 42 USC 1971: (¢e) 
2. “literacy: 'test' includes ability to:read, write, 
understand, or interpret any matter =. 


II. 22:°USC 1971 (b) Intimidation of voters 

A. intimate, threaten, coerce, or attempt Same 

B. for purpose of interfering with FAGnE to vous or to vite 
as he chooses or not::to vote 

C... for candidate for office of Pres, V. Pres: presidential 
elector, US Senator, Representative, Delegates or 
commissioners froi the Territories : 

D. at any general, special, or primary election 

&. held soley or in part for purpose of iupateiek se Or selecting 
such candidate. 

2 use 1971 (c) suits by the: Attorney General 


4 

A. has engaged or reasonaple Sees to velieve person about 
to engage — 

B. in practice in deprivation of rights under” (a) or (b) 

C. for or in the aame of the United States 

D. civil action or other proper proceeding 

E. for preventive relief 

F. rebuttable presumption that person is literate if 
(Civ Rts Act title i 161b) 


1. not been adjudged incompetent 
2, completed sixth grade in public or private’ ‘school ~s 
accredited by state — { 
3. instruction in school predominately in English language - 
G. US liabie for costs as a private ee : 


e-. 
: —_— 


iv. 42 USC 1971 (a) Jorisdictidna “and exhaustion of other remedies 
| A. district courts 
B. without regard to whether ts ie has exhausted any other 
remedies : : 


v. 42 USC 1971 (e) Order qualifying a person to vote 
Ce’. Finding of pattern of practice 
He 1. in proceeding pursuant to subsection ¢a) 
2. if court finds deprivation of right to vote 
3. the court shall make a finding: whether practice of 
‘pattern after: 
a. request by Attorney General 
b. notice to parties and opportunity to be heard 
B. Order declaring any person of.same race qualified to vote 
entered if: — 
1. court finds pattern or Sentice 
2. person applying for order lives in affected area 
within one year of. finding but thereafter until pattern 
has ceased 
3. proof that at any election he: 
.a. qualified to vote by state law 
b. deprived of opportunity to quality to vote under 
color of law 
c. found not qualified by any person acting under 
eas coior of law 
C. Length of ~~ each of order 
1. longest period for which he cauld have been qualified 
under state law. 
D. Effectiveness and enforcement of order i 
1. applicant is qualified by order notwithstanding 
_. contrary state law 
2. Attorney General shall transmit copies of order to 
.. .. Officials 
. 3. refusal with notice to allow vote at appropriate 
| election is contempt 
E. Expediency of giving order oe 
1. court hearing within ten days of application 
a. 20 Stay of execution of order if it wauld prevent 
vote in an election for which he would be otherwise . 
qualified. 
F. Voting referees 
_1.. appointed by courts discretion and to serve as long 
as court determines | 
2. -:findings to be made by referees: 


a. whether application is qualified under state law a 
b. deprived under state law of: opportunity to qualify 4 
to vote 


-c. found not qualified by person acting under color 
of law 


x procedures 
a. applicant, shall be heard ex parte | 
b. statement, under. oath prima facie ‘evidence of 
age, residence. and previous, efforts to vote . 
c. if literacy or understanding is .a.valid | * 
requirement the answer of the applicant is ‘to 
Span eign ame ber imcluded in, referee's report to.the court -” 
oa G. Entry of order after).repert: from voting re ferees : 
owl, Attorney General. gives copy,.of, report .to. state. 
. attorney. general; at: request. of, court 
2. order to show cause why order pursuant. to report. should 
| »not: be. - issued; State. torney general has 10 days. to 
| show cause | 
| 3. order pot issued | in, 10. JAS » if. exceptions, have been 
) : filed » i : 
| 4, onnaniaenas iad3 | | 
|  e. 2a considered cae if. accompanied by. affidavits 
'b. law: corsidered.only if accompanied by appropriate 
memorandum 
c. exceptions,-may. be determined by. court Ory, for 
ii, . sake: of expediency, the, referee | 
d. no hearing on matters of fact excepted to unless 
. there is shown a,material.issue of fact. in the 
: supporting affidavits,.etc.. . 
(=) 5S. literacy not determined at hearing, but soley on basis 
ig of answers to voting referees | 
o.3 6.. Court.or voting .referees shall issue, certificate 
H. Master powers of voting referees | 
1. has power conferred on master by,.rule. 53. (c) of FRCP 
_ I. Compensation of referee fixed by, the court | 
J. Order for provisional -vote , i | 
-L. only if neal sng tion more ‘than. 20° ‘days. prior to an 
~ :electionr.:) - iid 
2. only if applicant. qualified, ‘by ‘state law 
3. at court’s discretion if App LEREAge filed within 20 
rte been ee days ef-an election, ., - 
at 4. ballot. to. be: impounded pending. ‘final determination 
K. Other appropriate action 
' Ll. by court or neferes or other person authorized by 
the court — ee 3 
2. necessary to carry out provisions’ of subsection (e) 
and to enforce its decrees 
L. Definition of ‘vote' 
1. all action necessary to make a vate effective 
M. Definition of .,'affected area'.... 
l., any subdivision of:-a:state in which state laws, have 
‘been administered in.violation of subsection (a) . 
N. Definition’ of. 'qualified. under, state,.law' | 
1. according,.to laws, customs, .or usages of, the state 
o> 2. not more stringent than qualifications used by persons 
\J «+ 45 4 4, found to have: violated-subsection (a) ,in qualifying 
other than those -of the race discriminated SEnAast 


. fe * 
. 


of 


vi; “42 USC 1971 48) Definition of ‘federal iteketon’ 
a. Any general, special, or primary election held solely or in part to elect or 
select any candidate. for Pres., a i me a elector, US Senator, 


US Te HBS best 
VII. 42USC 1971 (g).: Contempt; Siiehgsildiad WEI eduhep) witpecses, 
' A. Right to counsel for person sited for Contempt. : poke’ 
im ey “upon request of. defendant ,’ court ‘assigns not. more than two counsel 
2. if the court. .finds defendant ‘unable: financially, the. court ‘shall provide 
counsel <. 


B. Defendant ‘has proceags. of court to compel his witnesses to appear 


VIII. 42 


AL 


USC 1971 ¢h) Suit by the Attorney en three judge caurt 
Request by the: Attorney General | 


“4. that the court makes a finding of @ pattern, or : practice” 


Requests by Attorney General or defendant = ye 
1,that a three judge court be oquyened Pees, ks 
a. with power to hear entire case ° es te 


C. Appointment:-and: duty of the three. tudes court: 


1. copy of .request for a three judge court furnished to chief judge of the 
circuit 

- upon receipt of request it is the duty of the chief judge of the circuit 

to appoint three judge court aoe 

composition of the three judge court" © 1 ae 

a. one must be circuit judge | ‘ 


7 byvone must be district judge from the ‘district in whieh the — 


D. 
E. 


were initiated pu eG 
expedition of proceedings et e® 
a, duty of three judge court to hear case at earliest date, ‘practicable and 
to expedite case in every way 
Ditect appeal to Supreme Court fom final eteement of three judge court 


If 
L. 


no request for. three judge court made by Attorney General or. defendant 
duty of chief judge of district to pensce immediately | district judge 


‘to' hear and determine the case 


if no district judge available, chief. judge of district certifies such to 


chief judge of circuit who. 3 Bs then designate a district . or circuit judge 


to hear the case 
duty of judge: Mesignated to hear at o eaumamte possible date and to expedite 


TITLE Il . PUBLIC ACCOMODATIONS 


ie Secttien. 201 (a). General statement of bibethdesive law... | 
A. Goods, services, facilities, petviteges, advantages, and accomodations 


II. Section 201 (b) Establishments which are glices of | public eccomadations 
A. Those which are lésted below: (under B of this outline) and which: 
“1. affect commerce 
2. in which discrimination or digesta in it. is. supported by state action 
B. Establishments included 
1. those which pwovide lodging to transient guests 


dS PALES! 


2. gas stations and those which are principally engaged in selling food 
3. those which are places of exhibition or entertairment 

4. those which are within or which enclose cuw22-e¢. establ:; 
a. physically located within the premises cf, souerad 


b. within the premises of which is ohystaniles Raper a powares : 
< establishment 


. MIFOIS? ‘20 «J Ft SNF 


III. Section 201 (c) veenion of \etinns anamianne' oad.’ becreperonant wees ti. £0) 
| hee Meaning of; . ‘affect, commerce’, ,,., JUOH LW. Mei Io, WZUG. Ces 32IVOS 
1. those which provide lodging to transient queeté 
2. if it is a gas station or, is :prancipal ly. engaged. snsedhing Fone 
a. serves or offers to serve.dpterstate travelers . ;.|. 
b. substantial portion, of, products, sold has. moved. ree ooupaten 
3. if it is a place of exhibition or ciearesinnent 
+; @ it. presents,spuxces; of,,entertainment, wi: ich move,,in a 
| 4. if it is within or encloses; a, covered,.establishment;.... «», 


| a. the establ Lahment: which: anclhanas it.or;.is. enclosed by it affects commerce 


| . Bs Meaning: of /‘commerce!y:-jo asison he ¥O37L. eyab YITIA. orolsd. 
» 0.» +}... ct8ewel,, trade,, commerce, transportation, or, ‘communication - 

y between or among: 
a. the several states agin ee : 


b. Dist. of Col. and any state, ., .4i).45 7 

c. foneign, country, or territory or pospession. ond, na state... 

d. points in the same state but ee any other state or Dist. of Col, 
} or foreign COMREE Fer i ldun a 2» of %) ties] 


dst SABE BA LS 


5% 


IV. Section 201 (d) Meaadin of \ouppereed ~ Metate ¢ conten" 


A, Carried on undex, color, of, any. law,. statute, ordinance,,or, regulation 


 B. Carried on under color, of, any; custom, or usage, required,or enforced ad 
officials of state or political subdivision of state, 68 


Cc. Required by action of the state or political subdivision sr | 


: . -* §3e5 ' z= 
aig | ¢ ee 2 ec os Gees oe ede) eS 


V. Section, 201;.<e). Exempt ons from, coverage, by siete nae 
A. Private club or other establishment not open to ‘kts. uk tw908 


1, except to extent that facilities of the Aree) shment are made available 
to customers or ‘patrons of. am: eetabhsahment, covered, by. subsection, (b) 


DOLTAG.: . 


r 


VI. Scanian 202 ‘Sebonmnbhes: lee with eneni to, state, required discrimination 
A. At any establishment or place;.i2-e: ovisasex: wt se2: 


‘B.. 1g or. purports; to be required. by.; lev watetute. sadianeptaceianiiee ii or 
order of a state or any agency or political subdivision thereof ... 


VII. Section 203 Denial, intimidatjon,,, punishment 
A. With respect to rights secured, by: sections. 201 and 202, ne person wphet). of thene 
rights: RUGS. oid 
1,,mi.thhold,. deny,. attempt, to; withhold. or, deny, or deprive. or. attempt to deprive 
2. intimidate, threaten,: or fOeESRI OF askenvt to. do. Come whEe — of 
interfering, - : ae edt. 
3. punish or attempt to puniieie one. ‘for. peematetae, ' 


tJ VIII. Section 204 (a0 Civil action and interventiep, by. Attorney. Cenerel.. 
A. Instituted by. person aggrieved, ,,:; ...: 

1. if person has engaged or there are reasonable grounds. to. believe that any 
person is about,to engage in violation of Section, 203 


IX. 


XT . 


‘XIL. 


Itt. 


pete lS Lae Lis eyes, wii Setiss St PSeifes ox: * rRs. Moth ee. eee. kL Ue 
SHY hotnte tae tiles: Bo asucig. axe Hod acs 
2. for Welivielsk ive relief ° eebacn: af yeast ie Ridgéw wiesiiary eeor 
B. Intervention by attorney Generai' pa FY t¢ Betuoes Yliooiaydy . 
1. uporr Cimety upplication 2% ai Mateo. to: wen kus ig. ety 1 
2. at court's discretion Iramde i bag 
™“.£. Appointment of attotney for complaintant; fees, weoeee ae ~ = —e 
: a) if ‘ 4 ' “ : _— 


- A, No civil action may be’ brought ‘under wublaiekiow: (ay 


1. in circumstances*as court may deen just: 40 Eat (97 20% 
2. court may maaretaen ee more race without payeun wher fees, ‘sosthy or Yweeurity 


Ne Stie F5!.o2 Mess wi 


Section’ 204 (b)' Costs pursiante: ediRHSS title = vols: BA Th: ae | 
A. Court may allow, in its discretion’, costs” to the: prevatl ing party, : 
B. US liable for costs’ ‘eae ds ‘@ petvace beret P2294 pore : 
Section 204" (c)' When’ state hes’ waiee accomodations ae or agericy to: grant or seek 
relief from practices prohibited’ by this title -°. «°° ia at 


1. before thirty days after written notice of such’ wtheges ‘act ‘or practice has 
been given ‘to ‘appropriaté State or local: er uF ge cerscows all wail or in 
person ‘ 

B. Stay of proceedings as 

1. at discretion of court (ie, it "muy")} Mn 4 

r pending termination uf" — or oe enforeénent proceedings 


cf. 


e ** 


Section 204 (4) lf no state iebite Led shone: Liaw 3 eh IDS: Vs () 
&. A civil action may be brought under wenrertion (a) — . , 
B. Proviso: ey Gise 


1 court: muy refer: urter to abaeatey Re¥attons’ Servite’ for” as: en as the court 
believes there is ‘a’ reasonable’ possibilicy OF” igre» wermcety” nae 
but for not more than’ 60 days” Me ERs. Sei. 

Cc. Proviso: ee da, ects rie, & i> Lem gey bedion | ) 

1. cfter 60 day iii the court may extend eal period for an oer 

period if it believes that there’ exists” @ ' reasonable’ possibility = 
securing voluntary: compliance beeen r 


: > > ” ti 
+4 ' - ye + \% 


Section’ 205 ear itige: ty the comisiarty | Bal ckaveie matte * edb 


' A. Authorized to hold such hearings as oy 98 cog oe # ‘in tavest gation =. 
complaint’ referred to it’ by the court’: Peet. ov £Sesede 2 
B. Hearings to be held in executive Eiietels ei 19 24H ; 
 C, Testimony. hot’ beg pr es <4 oe 43 ogee wn of ‘all ‘parties and. 1 permission of the | 
court ‘ hh 6 34 wae He 
Section 206 (a) Suits by the attotriey General’ Bishi isigad COL mOtiagd. . i). ; 


a. RedUisites to bringing ‘suit in’ @ietrict’ court °° 6}. Hh ese 


A attorney General has reasonable cause to believe that AES, 
“eA person ‘or group is“engaged ‘in’ pattern or practice of Fesiotence to 
. full enjoyment’ of! tights ‘secured’ by | this title . E 
b. the pattern or practice is of such n pature speech ong intended to deny full le 
exercise of rights‘ herein described: ‘ : 4 
B, Complaint filed 
1. signed by Attorney: Genéral: - INL Matta. 2 : af 
2. setting forth facts abt ated to the” pattern ‘or practice. Sans 
- - 3.° requesting: ‘preventive relief:* —: Fea ae 
a. against’ persons responsible’ for pattern’ or’ practice: : 7 


Be. 


 - 


a, | ; Serene ae. Se Ys a 38 
. . ‘ ae oe - - : - Pe “ ‘ je Sea « 5 ae i<? . e # ‘ if tr 

{ 2 ii beni¥ab “ex ‘eyieig ES 23 <A fduyg Re foodse oi Stu q Tt Bd..2 ae & Ee: 

sa VE ofskT . 50 ‘e O45 3292 | 7 


XLV... Bection +206 ¢b): Requkist-by. Athorney: General: for’ ‘ghree: judge court: 


A. Request aad certificate IMO) 
1. Attorney General may -€ilerwith Chremki ph court @€ dissrict wequest 
ti Be requeat to be: ancampaniedihy ce “‘thit,» iit his’ opinion,: the case is -@ 


generad; yt ‘egakbocsire ‘Lis gat tt» $04. af » bos : 
B..- Appointeient: and: duty: of: the thea’ judge. Gebtadj ssveliod of TE .£ 
1. copy of request and certificate furnished tni the chine! judge of the édircuit 
2.«, Upom reeeipt..cf; request Sai eye tang af chief ‘judge of: ciréuit ‘to —s 


three judge court sjeiqorqqs ef dj toliea four oot ©) adjoe yo 
| 8 «:, compos itjon: of; three: judge court, © Tignd. sal Is~- raf TOSI oo 
| ae: @. one must be cirpulte Judge: iis ‘Oo gtawg of 39283 
ne ’ > toby dneiauen: Ont Snes Mee the: district in: wich predesaties « were ~ 
initiate@s) [0f o4 -tHavey: aad o ernie! — ot mois sted et ae ; 
Go expediqdon, Df proceedings: baat’ 63 siden bowiet “(d)° {0 * Moks090~ | 


a. duty of three judge court to hear case we earliest Gateipeacticabic 
od of an@ngt, tovexpeditge phe easeiin every Mays: 7' 10 visas ip: otdady *. : 
_C. Direct appeal to Supreme Court from final judgement) of: ‘three: judge court 
D. If no request for three Sudge: court. mate: by: the! artorney Generals .¢ 
1 .duty: of vebtefs judgeiof district ‘Sat tmotgnh te! teamed atelys Seertes. judge 
to hear and determine;cegéro. ylimi? .ndeisy to Qatle.s4 oimonooe 
ae if no district judge available, chief judge oe dhecetet certifies such to: 
‘crtehie€£ gudgejoficirevit whooshilicthen: designate. a. distr ier! er circait sud t< 
hear the case Lif sizst 
3. duty of judge designated to» hear it iearliebt: possible’ date: ieiepbsice 
XB. , Section: 207 (se) idursidiction ofidistréetideures?> 3:2 te EOE nokzap2? - VT. 
A. shall have jurisdiction of proceéedingsi:instituted: purbuath’é pooehae title 


B. shall exercise jurisdéétisncwithsdt ‘tegitab te ekhoustiea oe othér légal 


remedies ees 
of 920 Bf te. ses kesis ¢ oy Fett Pes “$ FIO Mis host i 5° waialuw - 2 ty, 1B 10 ie 2 ME mod: pone : 
I. y>Section seoctadeubcistocectesauesembnhdly 3 Saati: 190% Jeu Bs 
A. (Remedies ptovidediin: chis title ohdlI-be’ éxelusive-means-6f° efttorcing . 
_vightscherebycréated uisives “090.012 .9aft womssin--4 


| B. Rights not hereby created: 

| 1. nothing in this title precludes individual or state or local egress 

from asserting any right c¥@dted by: 91/009 TO MOTTA danog2a0 | it’ 

: a. any federal or state law. not inconsistent ree this title including... |; 

i Statute or ordinance /réquitftig mohéiectimidation in ‘publ £e taecomaditions 

2. nothing precludes pursuing any remedy, civil or crimffia?; which muy be 
available for vindication or enforcement of such righes>729 s@oG 14 


TITLE IIl a ng SRG OF PUBLIC phere og vagen 


itsubrdad® Lunetse0e6% Fo ayash bei. yevrve? ‘0d nekso0c oS 
I. Section 301. (a) Person compbaiesiabeud: ‘éiseriminct 16 afid “Attorney. ‘Geperal 
brings suit ss aeetgeod Siz brs saebheesT sit? ‘o 


A. Comphaint in .writing signed by the. individial cate 00d 2: ‘the wttorney” General 
(see 304 for definition of complaint) 
Pa 1. individual deprived of or threatened : with denial of te equal ‘protection. 
a, i .odi C6 sthetlawa esi fixe edidgs YoR Hol dwouhS 2d téneleoimnda ofT . 
a. beceuse of his race, color, relligioit or? ndttonal origin’. 5: 
b, by being denied equal utilization of any public facility owned, 
operated or managed by or on behalf of Stute or subdivision 


‘ey 


8 
| 1) other than public school or public college as defined in ( 
section 401, Title IV 
B. Attdrney General: ‘wauthorized-te institute. a-tivibimction it) Uls.' District: 
Court ot H3% 44349789 bie Fe aupot 
~vethio b€ she believes ‘the-comp latnt: ceerttioriqus [so sone2 yonseo2 ts 
° 2 gralifidhie. cert ffles):tha t.signére-of thécompbetine: are unabie ito: siitioce 
and maintain legal proceedings for reldée@{(see 301: {by} 29: 
3. if he believes thatiaw + v0 pleyen: rary na pemeraa Reee- Atee lenaaal 
best tyids ott ‘deb public! acil itidsi sear? 63.08872485 bani iseupss Yo yqoo «3 | 
badceds 3: wieoriey Genex als brings action’ against meyer cnotnane of 
| "Be actbn is for such relief as is appropriate *'205 yoni ‘sours 
2. Attorney General may lead as defendants: ‘sadar sore® parties - : 
necessary to the grant of effectiverireltefii> 9:) Seu erin 
oo (3 Dis Dhe Distitrie 6 Court: (im whichsul te prepght): shel l’have and exercise 
jurisdiction in all proceedings pursuant to 301 (a)}e!:.isini 
1. Section 301 (b) Person unable to initiate: thd maiatein’ ‘appropriate legal 
jprogeedings - igeklico Oh 9259 teed o3 I4NO2 oxduj so¥ds Yo voub -- 
A. unable directly or throygh interested’ persone ot organtt tions to bear 
. @epense: of: litigation. . desk? moxt Sevod stierquc of isecqe Joazid . 
8. unable: to obtains afSéetive: Legal represtint ation’ “o2 J#o5upax or if a 
- \»C.: whem litigation wovld: jeopardize personal ‘safety; Gap béynent, or. 
— bese ig of person, family oropeapagey 2300 BMG Foon OF 
ar wot ti Sar b Yo eube] iohfo .sidsliave epbul wots aihb on it 
See  $eeginn: 302: v. S.olde liable. ‘for -tosti same aé ai private? person in! detion under 
Title III 8454 S03 toe 
| SA, dncluding ai reasonable: attorney! s: fee: seaweeds 292s @g0G:i do vdub .< ( 
nV. Section 303 Right of: person! t6\\sue> for ‘or’ obtain ‘relief in ony court ete 
—— discrimination: imvanyyfabiiity; | «© hi: gabe eyes 
not, adversely, affected: by,.enyshing: dn TitaweEIl 4, er ee 
ae ee 
V. Section 304 Complaint is writing or document within meaning of 18 ‘USC 1001 
A. 18 USC 1001: anyone withihh jurisdiction of:US.déepattment - ‘opiageticy. : 
wha makes:.or,,uses: a; false.:.writing»or' docuniert knowingly isiguilty | 
of a crime--maximum fine, $10,000; we mene ae ee 
2 pe yesran Jon 23 
VG @3..452 lopbivible: iG) byrote ; 98 ‘eidks ai erkdgoo 
TITLE tv DESEGRECATION OF PUBLIC. EDUCATION - pr ait Vas. So¥Savobe.. ‘icy? 
3 &i2 Jelencbhi gon ‘wei 3:32 10 dehkebal yu -: 
fs | “Section. 401, Definitions used. Anjehis.title ys eee a oy ¢ hela GFUIeve 
a y Vee ; Commissioner .,- ivia .yHoried yr Batooyvag aspeteety got 
‘B. Desegregation ied. de tremsstrodas we colt aie iv Voi oid: tItavy. 
C. Public School 
D. School Board | 
SRTTS IIOAS DIEU es “1OTToadinaesc | 6IV2 
Il. Section 402 Survey and Repart of Siebettonal Opportunities. 
-: ‘h&ke .-To-be,made by the Commissioned of. Education: © »°° °°"! < x ficijoa. «4 
B. To the President and the Congress Siue B) gi ; | 
_ C.-, Concenning :the :lack ‘of integrated © Eeppernyer et aadivetade™” ; : 
{3ntuidans ss o NO) eS y . 25%) 
IIL. .Section:403 - Technical ‘Assiatatice::3 «9 naybageb piv : ic 
A. The Commissioner of Education may approve appli Leation ‘for edehntcal \W 
ee -_ agree te he % 5 esis’ ‘=e, GeBered <, 
by Sets N- 40 MOGs iak erste ies imgis ws eer Yd wt 


: } 
® 
a or 


1. - . ¥ 


ff : 
- . 
9 : ; x 


B. Information to cope with special probled@#if!3 .ifvia.0> Woledimoo.- / curr: 
C. Special ly séquipped: personnel! .ca advise and iesdist in coping with - 
special problems (heit.olbns -seivedx 
lV. Section 404 Training Institutes eca@ktwed 10k ‘atubeosord Ol asofasyes 3 


A, Arranged by the Commissionér tof Eiscaeton ‘through ‘grants o£ contracts a: 


. with colleges for teacher :tzaiding in: Problems of 
se 5 = > 2E HS {a} SGj aa * 


B. Stipend provision - gnitoedd “ta igeneoo 02 


viess mvs} coteulaxo bits exruetes' yd besiztiave abso. 24 :daue%s (b} ser. 
Ves Seation 405, (adb:. GRANESastoh oF abst t ivtiomis 2949 ‘46 gonsbive 27-(8) S51 .g 
A. The Commissioner of Education may make grants to school hoards<toa::: 


defray ‘the cost of 2242: sviiusgns ab based-od [fede Icivetem.fowe .; 


1. :ddadewice tanthes ath etal? tretning: in wpectsl desegregstion 3 
problems : avcacr siete yodmun SICineens:s . 


~" ha 


oe 2. cht al annebiilines attiititss o3 Beetogies ‘sd o3 ‘el isiagzem if: .&. 


oiidug.s» 3. Yidtstst‘yai mosis, :19ue"., noesoO Jo ysisitsbi-icevet 
VI. Section 405 (b) Method of Payments. aecots? smwisd .3ebised.-’ 
A. RAY te ea ee nas cara) SOL ° 


cel te 323A. a +e a a 0: 4) ae reat = M6lte05 al. 


VII. Seekion: 406: 
A. Pa | ts or adjustments *i76asT Hi ‘ ashesil aS mWOS jyor: 


B. In advance or by reimbursement’ xo O00. i2 vd sidiudeiawy sets: élotv 


C. As Commission, may: determing; 9. i 7» 9q: conmmnieed at%norese3S:(d) SCI Lk 


avow: 2tonkitsq timida<yer asesensiw .acitoyseth 2 robeabnena. 9s. & 
VIIZ. Section 407 (a) Suits by the Attorney General . asromarets 
A. Qn receiptio=,wnitte WYOouenis39q agthnxetsh neokeatdues : .s 


a ee 
: 


1. from a parent or group Of pavemtOreanssi 36 yoilidwifevaA (33 SOL .i 
i 


2... fom epld age. atudent, or: hiai:parent: whb' are. unable peers gal 
yey Scene ema i @ wrk’. 
Be : : ‘e3990ec%. of 
b. will eg "y , : ) : 


aR» Shexi Boe 


, Court! fer: appropriate’ wel ef: agarens iw: ot“ oaeqdue - om. (4) SOL’ .X- 
= : _. 9 : 


3s ' £ the: court oor.) as aseni te soc SF7R382 S512 JUG ‘ead 


.<@> 99. bussing: £0 achieve, racial: balapge.2+1!016: 2 senhtad -esosene32 | 
| £. power to imp lead | edeiq'isue to .adiber etd? eblague .5 
bedaiidud od -Lludeiogbeecgs bas .ngkisstasgre ,aefee- (1) $01i: 
IX. Section 407 (b) riser taw-Sor'deteraining whether: =. pervon-ts-unsble to 
initiate and maintain appropriate legal proceedings 


A, Expense, availability: of counsel, personal safety EOL -nmokgos2': 1% 
cussequa idver3 auiq ylisbie\4- eauissory .xedom wesesianw ase": (4) 40f° 4 
X. Seetion:407.(e)  Definitionsiofs:%- one toduom molgatames dace:..f4) £01  .d.« 
" A. Parent | : Yiae esaneqye levels 
B. Complaint | 
sOLealsdaol. ie sshioG: (£3 °S0f moktao02 fi 
XI. oe 408 U.S. fable for costs same as private persdmiliiiiciecionod .« 
fh ig pol teviigeb- viov Jeo'ameissagelis. grows Das pesabry 93ogh3aavai -. 


XII. Seuaie 409 Status of otherzrebieficiitus.1o .roighisx BOT , (OLey 
a. eo 


| A. Nothing, adversely: afGet¢e;% ight:- teleuackssrsciat toelLics bas: oie 


.932 .99%1 079 oub wai 16-26) 396490 x6 . 


XIII. . Secedpn: 419. Nothing» probibs te: classification: for!-reasons other :¢han: race 


t.44 ssuyood awal.2o aoijontoxg | £eups 


To i 
A a7. ; a@u7 é 6 ; 
: : ‘ . ¥ s 


ms ee -4 o 4 a § . _ . 
a “ . £4 iumayoins YoL- p2uien kis 95 > ° =e 29k Fee. ak WBS 


. a @ ; . a ed - £ a es . 
Soh -30 SLi, "343 ae Ws @ b ~ . ae . i! 
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TITLE V COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHESmidor> isctesge' Atiy oqw> ao: matssiabiali «4% 
- (qutldneigeared to Section 202 .cf a eee ee 2 
othewise indicated) . whetdorg. lsissage 


I. Seetion 102 Procedure for hearings 
Aq kO2 fa) 30 days: nekiaecet learing Se 
B.. : ok Q2 Ch); $ given ;to 3 362 aagolico. daw 
C. 102 (c) Right to counsel at asuee ‘- gokaivozrg bMaedio2. .4 
D. 102 (d) Breach of order punished by censure and exclusion from hearing 
E. 102 (e) If evidence or testimony tends to defame jtiagrade)- ‘oP Adevitinete § 

any: peteonse:: [owios uti:atant§ ofem yom notssovba jo s8emolasinwes sit ./ 
“5 “such material shall be heard in executive session 22° 4713: ys tisb 
such person may ‘testify dmexdcutive .sesdion ant be affordedia . : 
reasonable number of witnesses > -reanchatiaay. 
3. if material is to be released to pubtiic’én isyuoli aiempr es ae 
reveal identity of person, such person may testify at a public 
: hearing before release. a agmsaryel Jo borige! {¢) 208. moliosc: oo 
F. 102 (fe eenme Ghanstbtehetaghigabtnned on peel . 
in Section 102 and 105 (£) of Civil Raghts Act of 1957 
G. 102 (g) No material introduced in executive séssiow my 
without Commission's consent @trnemjeau{ b,. Eee 
1. violation punishable by $1,000 or Diayeamivdmigy yd 10 ganive si 
H. 102 (h) Statements by witnesses; pertinensy ©G evidgute'o!teivmes ee. 
1. at Commission's distretion, witnesses may submit pertinent sworn 
Statements _»devened YONI039A ocit yd wjivé (2) Ad aoltose2 .fity 
2. Commission determines pertinency. of: sesrinony: aiievadeheee>’) D+ 
i.’ S68 oo Availability of transcrépesis, io quotg 1o-3meueg-2 mori |! 
Jd. ¢zarseripts abe: evetbable: toisubmitvers: of data: and evidence except 
a. in eneoet eT Se ‘for! good! taube-e' Tinted 


to inspection of off 
2. transcripts of public ib Lepiken pial bbe! x2 Je. dike .« 
J; 402:<j o Witnesses pall  aDolgunred aetvenst “$10 pet diem 
3242 hérdon? 9 commnerss: i¢viess.esustyent od txomtewt hs 261 omta bos 
K. 102 (k) No subpena to witnesses whith teuldcequire: traveliio 
1. outside state where witness is found. or resides! emis! ddbieided or 
transacts business or has.apppintell:en-agent: for serpite:of _—* 
2. outside 50 mile radius of such place . rbgelqus ef seuay . 
L. 102 (1) Rules, organization, and rpocedure shall be published 
< eerie or yg or nme (d} (Oe: —. KE 
‘ ppeadbesqoug: Jagel.etadtqq 3g. sthgniem bes. P3213: 
II. Section 103 re sy ggetéar iswoate®:.ivesvto jo-rsd iltaliscavs- a. | 
A. 103 (a) each Commission member receives $75 daily plus travel expenses 
B. 103 (b) each Commission member who othetwise: #orks! fér gete. . 


travel expenses only saps on 
: . defelemes .¢ 


?.m/ a 


_. #9g02i3anl. gatalayT = 604 notices: Vi 
| sade | 3 ye, SQM i ‘7% 


9. 243 .% 


III. Section 104 (a) Duties of Commission 
A. Commission shaldexeq ssewizgq 25. omnes tives! sok! olde il 2. SNe. aorsose. ”- 
1. investigate written and sworn allegations of vote deprivation due. to 


color, race, religion, or nationhdiéwigimito Jo:auvii22 MP Aoitvoe® © i7% 


2. study and collect informationof: legé}i develophents:«denyRgeegasl:. . © 
protection of law due to race, etc. : 
_: 904.239: éppraedse .levs:endzpdidcies? dt: fedéral: g6ugrnmepnt: conéerfiag denial - =! 
of equal protection of laws because of race 
4. be a national clearinghouse for information of denials of equal 
protection of laws because of race 


oes (| 


nme’ 
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ee “Section 508" rear eee ia? us 


al 


Ca 3 —) 
11 
yshikduosiqqa. isiqagg to .esivs pglwest fo 


Bf, Be wi heertrs rere mo Nr lag the, vote in a ll 


federal election, as a ft 
6. Commission mey not investigate fraternal oy 
fraternities, private club or bees ses Tear 


>. investigate allegat 


eg¥Z 


I got: ; 22. sf 
ndment ear 165 (a) of 
Civil Rights ye Eamets. osc eguen. sotto yas. S 


VI. Section 506 of Civil Rights Act of S 105.,(£), and 
_, 105 (s) £0 seed a8 follows: a ds! 


~ an veneere ore 


mea ae ss ae 


--“B. 105 (g) contumacy or r y sybase. 9 golsee2. . ILI. 
1. on request of Attorney ct court may {neue an odes vote 
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Section 716,.(b | 

become effective immediately 

Section 716 (c). President's: conferente after enactment’ of this 

ee purpose; ~~ who shall attend er conferences . | 


Sections other than 703,° 704, 106; ‘and: 707. shall 


VIII REGISTRATION AND vormxa STATISTICS ee ile 
I.* Section ‘801, -Conblation. of. registeution ant wovink atatigtios® ty the’: 


Secretary of Commerce in geographic areas recommended by the’ Coom.si46n 22 

on Civil Rights... ae 

A. Survey. and. canieenen shall’ inolade: (20 extent teconitefided by 
Commission on Civil Rights) 


1. 


26 
36 


count of eT - voting Bona by race, colér, ‘ana national 
origin «.. oT > 
determign of extent to whi¢h: puch: peredis : -are régistered to vote 
extent to which-persons ‘have voted in ‘any Statewide primary 


or. general. election in which members ‘of US - House of Reps’ are 


nominated or elected sinée! January 1;°°1960 © 


B. Information .shall,:also.collected snd ‘compiled 41 éétinedt4 oxi with es 
19th Decennial CenOe s and: at such other — as Congress: may 
prescribe BO¢ 

C. Provisions of 13 USC 9 pars 13 ‘USC ohaahes & shall apply to survey, 
collection or, compiletion.of registration and-voting statistics - 
under title VIII provided however: ) 


1. 


ee 
36 


II. 13 USC 9 : 


no person shall. be compelled to disclose: rate, color, national © 
origin,. political party sffiliation;: how ad ms copes ‘Pessons: for - 
how he voted res 
no penalty..imposed for failture: or refusal to nak’ sual dtecibéure | 
every.person interrogated orally, by written survey or ‘questionnaire 
or any other means with respect. to’such informatién ~~ 


a. shall be fully advised with respect to his right to foil or 
refuse to furnish such information.’ — ili 


Information compiled for statistical purposes ‘is confidential 


and may be used for purposes other than statistical bth sen 4 for 
which it is compiled; persons canot be identified. =~ 
A. Except: 


1. 


26 


under section 8 of this title, information may ‘be furnished to" 
Govenors of, the. States: and: certain. statistical experts’ ~~ 

shall not apply to censuses of governments. provided ‘for ! 
subchapter 5, not. to: the interim current: data’ provided’ for by 
subchapter IV of chapter 5 as to the subjects cover d by censuses __ 
of governments, with. respect: to any? information obtained therefor 
that is compiled from, or customarily provided in public records 


III. 13 USC Chapter 7 Offensus and Penalties. © TD SiO LTONES 2s — 
A. Imployees can..be- punished and / or: discharged for falsifying information, a es 


refusal or neglect. to .perform:duties, wrongful disclosure of informa- | 
tion, giving suggestions or information with intent” to cause inaccurate i 
enumeration of population 


B. Refusal by owners, proprietors, etc., to edict census employees: when 


they take surveys, etc., can be fined maximum of $500 


C. Persons failing to answer questions affecting companies, businesses, 


a ey 


he 
‘ 


. 


religious. bodies,, and other..organizations or vagieniia fale : 

answers ‘to employees. of Departuient: of Commeres cari ‘be ‘fined 

6r imprisoned or both fletsbbemmt evitosiia Of 
D. Section 225, of Chapter 7 pace 9 omg ‘@ person ‘cannot: be linc = 


ee: SsBn053 3 BOC. 


TITLE IX INTCRVONTION ‘AND PROCDDURS APTOR "REMOVAL In CIVIL ery A Se 


om Te 


I. Section 901 Amendent to 28 USC 1A4 Ta: Sd wenanding case to ‘State court 


from which it. is. removed: not .mthermse: (0, ame of appeal’ oF ‘Other~"" a 


A. .sexcept that an ‘order “remanding @ case 40 the State onal ‘feon bev 
which it was removed.pursugnet to}Settion: 1445" ‘of ger? ‘26°shal1 Mes 


reviewable by appeal or er 


1. 28 USC 1443: “Civil patsoue: or ‘evtateh. prosecutions which ‘can be 


ronayey by defendens to-US district.courti:: - 
a. (actio t -any yperson whovis denied ‘or cakmiét eat év6d * 


equal civil rights of citizens ,\of. nea US: 

—~e db. for any act under, color of, authority didetvet from “any | ‘Tee 
providing oe equal. rights, or:.for vef vette: ta ao any act’ on: the 
ground that it would be dnogasistert with such law 

II. Section 902 Intervention of Attorney: Genera an: mation under: the 
14th Amendent ‘ 
A. Action commenced, in, US, court. dgoking: Felie® Gren ; denied: of" eek ° 
protection. of, the. laws, under the fourteenth amendenht on’ eeeount’ 
of race, religion, color, or national origin 
1. Attorney General for, or in\the:name:of . US nay-intérvene: - 


i 


a. if-he certifies. that. the -case.is: of general publid: Stiportance hie 


B. US entitled to same. Fedist as af: ‘it: instituted. — ‘section S 
TITLE X DSTABETSHMONT OF COMMUNITY RGLATIONS ‘SORVICE ,. ig wht toaster 


I. Section 1001.(a), stablishment..and appointménts 95 feet 
A. declaration: of. establishwent, within Department of Counesce _-oenditee 
B. director to be appointed by President with advice and ‘coriserit’ of | 


the Senate 


, 


- 


C. director's term..is four: years.. ae % as | 
D. director empowered. to, .ap cists other personrieh and to » Pe ‘compensation 


by Classification Act. Of 1949 - 
™. director, authorized, to. einer services: as: ‘authorized by: 5: wee" 510) 


2 r 
II. Scotian 1004: (b). the. director is. Anoluded an the Federel Bretutve 
Pay Act. of. 1956 | ) bh. Pobivor: 


ItI. Section 1002 Functions of the Service:: | 
A. to provide assistance to pores apy or -persons éhesein in® 


resolving. difficulties releasing. to: oot =aypecepagie arr} baged ‘on oe oe 


‘wace which. impair rights sane ‘ . | 
1. Constitution of US, law: of US we] 

2. and which affect or may affect antetptate commerce 

B. “then services tay be eee Oe : 6G: 3 : 


in the courts « “of .the State a right -under _ Taw ‘providirig: for ‘the 


” 
wy 


/e™, 


eye 


. 


ei of the iy “in 


2. eith on notte avery of apes or. of state “or "Local officials 
erested’ person —x. reed if sim enovi 


IV. Section 1003 Conduct of the, Serva ce; «i. ois io ts is 9 
i Ae Section 1003 (a). Service ; ever. ‘posaible opain and: utilise . fot. 
| codperatioh of state or local, public, or. private ee f -2eeTQnoo- 
B. Section 1003 (b) non-pubiicized operations; ". hy 
1. assistance in confidence and without publicity ; 
2. information to be held confidential if acquired upon vahiobtinitins 
that it would be so held 
3... na. offiser..or-.euplayee-shall engage-in investigation or pee 
prosecution by any agency in litigation arising out of a 
dispute in which he acted on behalf of the Service 
4. an officer or employee who makes public in any manner any 
information in violation of this sibsection is guilty of a 
misdemeanor punisable by $1000 or one year 


i idl vitiiiiaal 


-Vs-Seution TOOT SUbjSEt to Boetrons O05 and 1003 (b), director shall 


submit a yearly report to congress. 
TITLE XI MISCOLLANSOUS 


I. Section 1101 Jury trial for criminal contempt arising under 
title II, III, IV, V, VI Vii 
A. accused upon demand entitle to trial by jury 
B. trial by jury shall conform to practice in criminal cases 
C. convictions: maximum fine = $1,000; maximum imprisonment = six months 
D. Sec 1101 does not apply to: | 
1. contempts in presence of the court 
2. contempts so near to presence of sourt as to obstruct administration 
of justice 
3. misbehavior, misconduct or disobedience of officer of the court 
in respect to: 
. @ writs, orders, or process of the court 
De Civil contempt proceedings - without jury trial : 
1. nothing in 1101 construed to deprive courts of civil contempt 
power 
ae without a jury 
b. to secure compliance with or prevent obstruction of (as 
distinguished from punishment for violations of) any 
1. lawful writ,..process, order; rule; decree, or command of aa 
the court. in accordance with the prevailing usuages of law 
and equity 
¢. power includes power of detention 


II. Section 1102 Double Jeopardy 


A> NOS person put twice TH 4zopardy for Same act or omission. 
1. acquittal or conwict.°.. shall bar px~oceecing for criminal contempt 
based upo~ sam2 act c°° »sission and arises und~r provision of this Act 
2. acquitta! or corvicti~.: in a proceciing for criminal contempt 
shall bar prosecution for specific act under laws of U.S. based upon 
same act or omission. 
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- III. Section 1103 Right or authority of. Attorney... General of agency 
officer of US to“iijtervene in or institute anya id on or, mpanees di, 
A. Nothing in Civil Rights Act to be construed to deny, , | 
otherwise: affect right “of Attorney General, ete. to ‘ifs feats o or 


intervene under existing law 
IV. Section 1104 No occupation of the field’ by:'Act’~’. ee 
A. Nothing in ay title of act’ ‘to’ be’ construed of Anttoptiys intent. of. % 


om 4 


Congress to oceupy the field ~ «~- Tat EARP mabinc? | 


He 


1. to the exclusion of State’ laws" on: same itattor. ? Pica 
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(As many / ylividual signatures as por ybie) 


March 16, 1963 


AN OP&SN LETTUR TO SENATOR JOHN H. HUGHES 
Dear Senator Hughes: 


We note with regret that a resolution to support the amended State | 
Fair Housing bill was recently defeated in the Onondaga County Board 
of Supervisors. All dissenting votes were cast by members of your 
party. We find this action incomprehensible in the light of the 
foliowing facts: : 


1. Housing is the number one problem confronting more than 
i2,000 non-white residents of Onondaga County. 


2. Less than 30% of the housing units in the County are 
covered by the provisions of the present state law 
against discrimination. | 


3. The new bill before the legislature would extend coverage 
to virtually all housing. a 


4. In spite of low coverage by the present law there were 
more complaints of housing discrimination filed in the 
! Syracuse office of the State Commission for Human Rights 
BS : last year than in any other locality: outside of New York City. 


} § Need we remind you of the 100 years of deprivation of basic rights | 

| and freedoms of Negro citizens- Need we remind you that your party was 
the original champion of equal rights for these citizens? Need we 

call your attention to the basic inequity of the current law in 

Le that it singles out certain types of property owners for coverage 

& rather than applying equally to all? 


We will be looking to you and your colleagues in Albany to answer 
a basic question in the next month: Can the legitimate hopes and 
: aspirations of minority groups in this county find expression and 
e representation in the Republican party? 


Sincerely yours, 


George A. Wiley 


ge hk oe a eed on ee - — 


je. ae i Ge. see Ge 
BIL L OF 


A Comparative Ang 
Versions Of The 
Bill °- H.R. 


Three versions of an omnibus Civil Rights 
thus far in 1963: The Administration Bill pro 
June 19, 1963; the amended version reported by 
October 2, 1963, and the "compromise" bill app 
Committee, October 29, 1963. 


| The following material was prepared by th 
G to serve as a ready reference in comparing the 
in the major provisions of the three versions, 
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Analysis Of Three 
ThE Civil. Rights 
mom. C182 


Rights Bill have come before the U. S. Congress 
ill proposed by the President in his message of 
ted by the House Judiciary Subcommittee, 
ll approved by the full House Judiciary 
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by the Leadership Conference on Civil Rights 
ng the significant similarities and differences 


sions. 
( Prepared by: J. Francis Pohlhaus 
NS W. a Counsel, Washington Bureau 
C. 20006 ; National Association for the 
32 i Advancement of Colored People 


Washington, D. C. 
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ADMINISTRATION BILL 


HOUSE JUDICIARY | 


Prohibition of different 
standards for Negroes and 
whites in Federal elections. 


Prohibition of denial of vote 
in Federal elections because 
of immaterial error in records. 


Requirement that any literacy 
test to qualify to vote ina 
Federal election be in writing 
and copy of answers supplied to 
applicant on request. 


Create a presumption of 
literacy in any proceeding 
under 195/ Civil Rights Act 
that a 6th grade education 
gualifies a person as literate 
with respect to Federal elec- 
tions. 


Authorize courts to appoint 
temporary voting referees 
where Attorney General 
certifies less than 15% of 
a racial group votes in a 
political sub-division. 


Voting cases filed by the 
Attorney General under 195/ 
Civil Rights Act to be 


expedited. 


VOT. 


same, applied to ALL : 


same, applied to ALL « 


same, applied to ALL « 
for those who request 
law. 


same, applied to ALL « 


SAN 


SAM 


CLARY SUBCOMMITTEE BILL 


HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE BILL 
("COMPROMISE" BILL) 


VOTING 


o ALL elections. 


o ALL elections. 


o ALL elections, with exception 
equest oral test under state 


> ALL elections. 


SAME 


pame, applied to Federal elections 
only. 


same, applied to Federal elections 
only. 


same, applied to Federal elections 
with exception similar to sub- 
committee bill. 


same, limited to Federal elections. 


Substitute Provision: Three Judge 
Court appointed upon request of 
Attorney General in cases filed by 
him under 1957 Civil Rights Act. 
Appeal will be to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 


ADMINISTRATION BILL 


HOUSE JUDICIARY SUBC! 


4-it is integral part of estab- 
lishment otherwise covered. 


Coverage: 


Any hotel, motel or other public 
place providing lodging to tran- 


Sient guests. 


Any motion picture house, theater, 
sports arena, stadium, exhibition 
( yall, or other public place of 

-amusement presenting shows that 
move in interstate commerce. 


Any retail shop, department 


store, market, drug store, gaso- 


line station,or other public place 


that keeps goods for sale; any 
restaurant, lunchroom, lunch 
counter, soda fountain, or other 
public place selling food, and 

. any other establishment where 


goods, services, facilities, 


privileges, advantages, or 


accommodations are held out to 


the public for sale, rent or 


nire, if 


1-goods, etc., are provided to a 
substantial degree to interstate 


travellers, 


e-a substantial portion of any 
goods held out to public has 
travelled in interstate commerce, 
3-activities of establishment 
substantially affect interstate 


commerce, or, 


“aan 


PUBLIC ACCOMMO: 


same, with exception of o1 
establishment renting not 
rooms. 


SAME 


same, plus any business pz 
dations, amusements, food, 
to the public, if it 

l-operates pursuant to ste 
authorization, permission, 
e-segregation is compellec 
sanctioned by state. 


Y SUBCOMMITTER BILL 


AD ik TO a RAE Se EEE TS NAR AO Oe PC NA NR | AA ORS ett Nb MY Pe OPES RENE 


HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE BILL 
("COMPROMISE" BILL) 


CCOMMODATIONS 


n of owner-occupied 
ng not more than five 


SAME 


1ess providing accommo- 

, food, goods or services 
C 

to state or local 
ission, or license, or 
npelled, encouraged or 


Same as Subcommittee Bill. 


SAME 


All places underlined in Adminis- 
tration bill column are deleted. 
Coverage limited to eating 
establishments and gasoline station 
that offer services to interstate 
travellers or a substantial portion 
of whose good offered for sale moves 
in interstate commerce, and in 
establishments located within the 
physical premises of, or containing 
a covered establishment, which holds 
itself out as serving patron of the 
covered establishment. 


This last category seems to cover 

places such as stores with eating 

facilities within the building and 
specialty shops within hotels. 


Declares all persons to be free from 
state enforced discrimination in 
any "establishment or place." 


(Supreme Court has already established 


this principle by its decisions. ) 


ADMINISTRATION BILL 


HOUSE JUDICIARY SUBC 


Enforcement: 


1-Civil preventive civil action 
by aggrieved person. 


e-Civil preventive action by 


Attorney General upon written 
complaint and findings that 


party is unable to proceed 
and purposes of bill would 
by materially furthered. 


Person aggrieved allowed 
attorney's fees if successful. 


Attorney General before 
initiating suit, to refer com- 
plaint to state or local 
officials where law prohibits 
action complained of. Also 
refer to Community Relations 
Service. | 


Courts shall excercise juris- 
diction without necessity of 
exhaustion of Administrative 
remedies, 


No Provision 


SAME 


Same, except complaint n 


Court may allow prevailin 
U.S.) attorney's fees. U 
costs. 


SAME 


SAME 


CIVIL RIGHTS PR 


Attorney General authoriz 
civil preventive action a 
and civil rights against: 


Attorney General authoriz 
any private action to pro 
and civil rights against 
action. 


XY SUBCOMMITTEE BILL 


HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE BILL 
("COMPROMISE" BILL) 


SAME 


2int must be under oath. 


svailing party (except 
ses.. U.S. liable for 


HTS PROTECTION 


ithorized to protect by 
‘tion all constitutional 
fainst adverse state action. 


ithorized to intervene in 
to protect constitutional 
‘ainst adverse state 


SAME 


2e-Civil action by Attorney General 
on finding purposes of bill would 
be materially furthered. 


SAME as subcommittee bill. 


Attorney General shall refer com- 
plaint to state or local authorities 
and may utilize services of state, 
local or Federal agency for 
voluntary solution. 


SAME 


Jury trial provision of 1957 Civil 
Rights-Act made applicable to 
contempt proceedings under this 
title. 


Deleted 


Attorney General authorized to in- 
intervene in private action to pre- 
vent denial of equal protection of 
law on account of race, color, 
religion or national origin. 


E35 


ADMINISTRATION BILL 


HOUSE JUDICIARY SUBC 


Educational survey on lack of 
opportunity due to race, color, 
religion or national origin. 


Technical assistance to school 
boards, etc., and training 
institute for teachers to 
assist in desegregation or 

- 30rrection of racial imbalance. 


Grants available to school boards 
to assist in problems of desegra- 
tion and racial imbalance. 


Loans to school boards where 
funds withheld because of 
desegregation. 


Attorney General authorized to 
initiate or intervene in school 
desegregation cases if parties 
are unable to pursue legal remedy. 


No provision for public facilities 
other than schools. 


Independent agency established to 
assist in voluntary solution of 
community problems arising out of 
discrimination. 


EDUCATION AND PUBLI 


SAME 


pame, except reference to 
is deleted. 


pame, except reference to 
is deleted. 


Deleted 


SAME 


Attorney General authoriz 
intervene in cases involv: 
to full use of any facili 
managed, controlled, or si 
authority, where parties } 
sue legal remedy. 


COMMUNITY RELATTIOI 


Agency placed in Commerce 
sonnel limited to six per: 


‘YY SUBCOMMITTEE BILL 


HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE BILL 
("COMPROMISE" BILL) 


) PUBLIC FACILITIES 


SAME 


nee to racial imbalance 


nee to racial imbalance 


eleted 


SAME 


thorized to institute or 
involving denial of rights 
facility owned, operated, 
» or supported by public 
rties are unable to pur- 


ELATIONS SERVICE 


mmerce Department, per- 
ix persons. 


SAME 


Same as Subcommittee Bill, 


Same as Subcommittee Bill. 


Deleted 


SAME 


Similar to Subcommittee Bill, with 
deletion of "controlled or supported." 


Deleted 


ADMINISTRATION BILL 


HOUSE JUDICIARY SUBC 


Life of Commission extended four 
years. 


Authorized to serve as national 
Civil rights clearing house and 
render technical assistance to 
governments, communities, indus- 
trips, etc. 


Delcaration that no law providing 
Federal assistance by grant, con- 
tract, loan, insurance, guaranty, 
or otherwise, shall require such 
assistance to be furnished in 
circumstances in which persons 
are discriminated against because 
Of mace, color, religion or 
national origin. 


Authorization to President to 
precribe contract terms to assure 
non-discrimination in assisted 
programs. 


Establishment of Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity with 
stautory base to administer pro- 
gram similar to existing program 
under President's Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity. 


CIVIL RIGHTS COM 


Commission made permanent. 


SAME 


FEDERAL AT! 


Declaration that all perso! 
right to participate free : 
ation in all programs and ; 
ceiving Federal Financial :; 


Direction to each Federal « 
financial aid by "grant, cc 
insurance, or otherwise”. tc 
discrimination by l1-lawsuit 
assistance, or 3-other mear 
law. 


Judicial review of agency é 
under this title is provide 


EMPLOYMENT 


Establishment of Equal Emp] 
tunity Commission, composed 
Office of Administrator. 


Y SUBCOMMITTEE BILL 


HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE BILL 
("COMPROMISE" BILL) 


omaene 


T'S COMMISSION 


anent. 


AME: 


RAL AID 


persons shall have 
free from discrimin- 
s and activities re- 
neial aid. 


dleral agency giving 
ant, contract, loan, 
ise". to enforce non- 
lawsuits, 2-denial of 
2r means authorized by 


zency action taken 
orovided. 


JYMENT 


41 Employment Oppor- 
omposed of Board and 
cor. 


Commission made permanent. 


Authority to provide technical 
assistance deleted. Authority 
granted to investigate vote fraud 
cases. 


Same as Subcommittee Bill. 


Deletes Subcommittee reference to 
"insurance, guaranty, or otherwise. 
Deletes reference to enforcement by 
lawsuits. 


SAME 


Establishment of Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. 


ADMINISTRATION BILL 


HOUSE JUDICIARY SUB 


Coverage limited to employment 
under Federal contract and 
Federal employment. 


Prohibition of discrimine 
employers of 25 or more « 
for first, .50 for second 
unions of 25 or more memt 
first, 50 for second year 
ment agencies (including 
agencies assisted by U.S. 
employers covered under t 


Administrator authorized 
receive charges, make inv 
complaints before Board. 


Board authorized to condu 
findings, issue cease and 
enforceable by Court of A 


Board's findings appealab 
Courts of Appeals. Findi 
Board conclusive if suppo 
of record. 


If Administrator fails to 
aggrieved party would pet 
Court to require him to d 


Administrator given subpo 
investigations. 


President authorized to a 
discrimination in Federal 


RY SUBCOMMITTEE BILL 


HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE BILL 
("COMPROMISE" BILL) 


oa 


crimination by most 
more employees (100 
second year) and most 
re members (100 for 

1d year) and by employ- 
luding state employment 
oy U.S.E.S.) supplying 
inder bill. 


rized to initiate and 
uke investigations, file 
30ard. 


» conduct hearings, make 
ise and desist orders, 
-t of Appeals orders. 


ypealable to Federal 
Findings of fact. by 
" Supported by evidence 


ils to issue complaint, 
ld petition District 
m to do so. 


| Subpoena power in 


ad to act to provide non- 
‘ederal employment. 


SAME 


Commission authorized to initiate or 
receive charges, conduct investiga- 
tions, seek voluntary solutions. 


In event of failure to secure volun- 
tary solution, Commission authorized 
to file civil action for enforcement 
in Federal District Court. 


Trial of case in Federal District 
Court. Court makes own findings 

de novo and can appoint master to 
make findings. 


If Commission fails to file suit, 
aggrieved party may do so, with 
permission of one member of 
Commission. 


Commission given subpoena power. 


Same as Subcommittee Bill. 


J ot erste > e 


" ADMINISTRATION BILL 


HOUSE JUDICIARY SUB 


No Provision 


No Provision 


VOTING CE 


Prompt census directed o 
by race, color, national 
information to be includ 
census. 


REMOVAL OF CIVIL | 


Where a civil rights def 
court removes the case t 
Court, this title provid 
to the Federal Court of. 
decision of the Federal - 
remanding the case to th 


RY SUBCOMMITTEE BILL 


ee 


HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE BILL 
("COMPROMISE"” BILL) 


LING CENSUS 


ected of voting statistics 
tional origin. Similar 
included in next decennial 


CIVIL RIGHTS CASES 


ts defendant in a state 

case to the Federal District 
provides a right of appeal 
rt of Appeals from any 

deral District judge 
to the state courts. 


Prompt census in geographical areas 
recommended by Commission on Civil 
Rights. Information on voting to 

be included in next decennial census. 


Same as Subcomittee Bill. 
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A Comparative Analysis of Three Versions 
of The Civil Rights Bill 


H. R. 7152 


Three versions of an omnibus Civil Rights Bill have come before 


the U.S. Congress thus far in 1963:. 
by the President in his message of-~June 19, 
reported by the House Judiciary Subcommittee, 


The Administration Bill proposed 
1963; the amended version 
October 2, 


1963, and 


the "compromise" bill approved by the full House Judiciary Committec, 


October 29, 1963. 


*¥ * * * 


The following material was prepared by the Leadership Conference 
on Civil Rights to serve as a ready reference in comparing the sig- 
nificant similaritics and differences in the major provisions of the 


three versions. 


ADMINISTRATION BILL - HOUSE JUDICIARY SUB COM. 


Prohibition of different 
standards for Negroes & 
whites in Fed. elcctions, 


Prohibition of denial] of 
vote in Fed. elections 
because of immaterial 
error in records. 


Requirement that any 
literacy test to qual- 
ify to vote in a Fed. 
election be in writing 
& copy of answers sup- 
plied to applicant on 
request. 


Create a presumption of 
literacy in any procccd- 
ing under 1957 Civil 
Rights Act that a Gth 
grade education qualifies 


a person as literate with 
elections. 


respect to Fed. 


Authorize courts to appoint 


temporary voting referces 
where Attorney Gen. 
less than 15% of a racial 


group votes in a political 


subdivision. 


VOTING 


sane, applied to ALL 
clections. 


Same, applied to ALL 


Same, applied to ALL 
elections, with exccp- 
tion for those who re- 
quest oral test under 
state Law. 


same, applied to ALL 
elections. 


SAME 


certifies 


BILL —- HOUSE JUDICIARY 


COM. BILL ("COM- 
PROMISE" BILL) 


Same, applied to 
Federal elections 
only. 


Same, applied to 
Fed. elections only. 


Same, applied to Fed. 
eral elections with 
exception similar to 
subcommittee bill. 


Sane, limited to 
Fed. elections. 


Substitute Provision: 


3 Judge Court appointed 


upon request of Attor- 
ney Gen. 


Rights Act. Appeal 
will be to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 
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by him under 1957 Civil 
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Voting cases filcd by tlhe 


Attorney Gen. under 1957 
Civil Rights Act to be 
expedited. 


Coverage: 


Any hotel, motel or 
other public place pro- 
viding lodging to tran- 
sient guests. 


Any motion picture house, 


theater, sports arena, 


stadium, exhibition hall, 


or other public placc of 
amnuscnient presenting 


shows that move in inter- 


state commerce. 


Any retail shop, dcpart- 
ment store, market, drug 


store, gasoline station, 


or other public placc. 


that keeps goods for 
sale; any restaurant, 
lunchroom, lunch count- 
er, soda fountain, or 
other public place sell- 
ing food, and other cs- 


tablishments where goods,pclled, 


services, facilitics, 


privilcges, advantages, 


or accommodations are 


held out to the public 


for sale, rent or hire, 


if 

lL... goods, ctc., arc pre- 
vided to a substantial 
degree to interstate 
travelers. 

2. a substantial noxvtsan 
of any goods held out to 
public has travelled in 
interstate conmercc, 

3. activitics of cstab- 
lishment substantially 
affect interstate con- 
merce, or, 

4. it is integral part 
of establishment other- 
wise covercd. 


SAME 


PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


sane, with exception of Same as Subcommittce 
owner-occupied estab- Bill. 

lishment renting not 

more than five roons. 


SAME SAME 


Same, plus any busincss All places underlined 
providing accommoda- in Administration bill 
tions, amusements, food,column are deleted. 
goods or services to Coverage limited to 
the public, if it cating establishnents 
1. operates pursuant to and gasoline station 
state or local author-— that offer serviccs to 
ization, permission or interstate travellers 
license, or or a substantial por- 
2. segregation is com- tion of whose goods 
encouraged or offered for sale nove 
sanctioned by statc. in interstate commerce, 
and in establishments — 
located within the 
physical premises of, 


or containing a covered 


establishment, which 
holds itself out as 
serving patron of the 
covered establishnent. 


This last category 
secems to cover placcs 
such as stores with 
cating facilitics with- 
in the building & 
specialty shops within. 
hotels. 
Declares all persons to 
be free from state ecn- 
forced discrimination 
in any "establishnent 
or place." (Supreme 
Court has already cs- 


tablished this principle 


by its decisions. 


@ 


: - j= 
EIEnforcenent: 
1. Civil preventive SAME 
by aggricved person. 
2. Civil preventive Sane, except complaint 


action by Attorney Gen. wust be under oath. 
unon written connlaint 

& findings that party 

is unable to nroccec & 

purposes of bill woulc 

be naterially furthered. 


Person aggricvec allow- Court uay allow »vrevail- 

ed attorney's fees if ing party (except U.S.) 

successful. attorney's fees. U.S. 
liable for costs. 

Attorney Gen. before SAME 

initiating suit, to refer 

conplaint to statc or 

local officials where 

law prohibits action 

complaincd of. Also 

refer to Connunity 

Nelations Servicc. 

Courts shall excercise SAMIS 

jurisdiction without 

necessity of cxhaustion 

of Administrative 

rencdics. 


SALI 


Sane as subcomnittec 
bill. 


Attorney Gen. shall 
refer complaint to | 
state or local author- 


ities and may utilize 


services of statc,local 
or Fed. agency for 
voluntary solution. 


v 


SAME 
Jury trial provision of 
1957 Civil Rights Act 
nade applicable to 
contenpt procecdings 
under this title. 


CIVIL RIGHTS PROTECTION (TITLE III) 


Attorney Gen. authorizcd 
to protect by civil pre- 
ventive action all con- 


No provision. 


DELETED. 


stitutional & civil rights 


against adverse state 
action. 


Attorney Gen. authorized Attorney Gen. authorized 


to intervene in any pri- 
vatc action to protcct 
constitutional & civil 
rights against adverse 
state action. 


to intervene in private 
action to prevent 
denial of cqual pro- 
tection of law on ac- 
count of racc, color, 
religion or national 
Origin. 


CDUCATION AND PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Educational survey on SAME 


lack of opportunity due 
to racc, color, xrcli- 


fion or national origin. 


SAME . 
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use of any facility owned, 
operated, managed, control- 
led, or supported by public 


authority, where partics 


arc unable to pursuc legal 


renedy. 


COILTMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE 


Independent agency cstab—- Agency placed in Con- 

lished to assist in vol- mezxce Dept., personnci 

untary solution of con- linited to six persons. 

nunity problems arising 

out of discrimination. 

CIVIL RIGHTS COMMIISSION 
Commission made pern- 
ancnt., 


Life of Commission ecz:z- 
tended four years. 


Authorized to serve as SAME 
national civil rights 
Clearing housc & rendcr 
technical assistance to 
governnents, conmmunitics, 
industrics, ctc. 
FEDERAL AID 


Declaration that no law 
providing Federal assist- sons shall have right to 
ance by grant, contract, participate free fron 


Deleted. 


Commission made 
permanent. 


Authority to provide . 
technical assistance 
deleted. <Authority 
granted to investi- 
gate vote fraud. cases. 


Declaration that all per-Same as Subcommittee 


Bill. 


loan, insurance, guaran- discrimination in ali pro- 


ty, or otherwise, shall srans and activitics re- 
require such assistance 
to be furnished in cir- Aid, 
cunstances in which 

persons are discrininatcd 
against because of racc, 
color, religion or 


national origin. 


Authorization to PresidentDircction to cach Fed. 
to prescribe contract Agency giving financial 
terms to assure non- aid by “grant, contract, 
discrimination. in assist- loan, insurance, or 
ed progranis. otherwise" to enforce 
non-discrinmination by 
1. Lawsuits, 2. denial - 
of assistance, or 3. 
other means authorized 
by law. 


ceiving Fedcral Financial 


Deletes Subcomnittecc 
reference to “insur- 
ance, guaranty, or 
otherwise." Delctes 
reference to cecn- 
forcement by law- 
suits. 


Judicial review of agency SAME 
action taken under this title is provided. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Establishnent of Conm. on Establishnent of Equal En- Establishment of 
Equal Enploynent Opportun-ploynent Opportunity Conn. Equal Employrient 


ity with statutory basc 
to administer program sin-of Administrator. 
ilar to cxisting progran 
under President's Connit- 
tee on Equal Employnent 


couposed of Board & Office Opportunity Connis— 


sion. 


* * * (End of page 4 insert) 
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Opportunity. 
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Technical assistance to Same, except reference toSame as Subcommittee 


school boards, etc., & 
training institute for 
teachers to assist in 
cesegregation or cor- 
rection of racial in- 
balance, 


Grants available to 
school boards to 
assist in probleus of 
desegregation & racial 
imbalance. 


Loans to school boards 
where funds withheld 
because of descgrcga- 
tion. 


Attorney Gen. 


able to pursuc liecgal 
renedy. 


No provision for public Attorney Gen. 


facilities other than 


schools. 


Authorization to Pres- 
ident to prescribe 
contract terns to as- 
sure non-discrinina- 
tion in assisted 
prograns. 


Establishnent of Con- 
mission on Equal In- 
ployrient Opportunity 
with statutory basc to 
administer progran 


authorized 
to initiate or intervene 
in school descgrcgation 
cases if partics are un- 


racial inhbalance is dc- 


leted. 


pane, except reference 
to racial imbalance 
is deleted. 


Deietcd 


to institute or intcr- 


vene in cases involving 


Bill. 


sane as Subconnittece 
bill, 


Deleted 


SAME 


authorizec Sinilar to Subconnittece 
Bill, with deletion of 


"controlled or sup- 


denial of rights.to full ported", 
Page 4a should be insertcd herc) 


Direction to each Fed. 


agency giving financial 


Deletes Subconmnmittecc 


reference to "insur- 


aid by "grant, contract, ance, guaranty, or 


loan, insurance, or 
otherwise" to enforce 
non-discrinination by 
1. Lawsuits, 2. denial 
of assistance, or 3. 
other means authorizcd 
by law. 


Judicial review of agency 
action taken under this 


title is provided. 


EMPLOYMENT 


ECstablishment of [Equal 
Enployment Opportunity 
Commission, composcd 
of Board and Officc of 
Adninistrator. 


Sinilar to existing pro- 


gran under President's 
Committee on Equal Ln- 
ployment Opportunity. 


otherwise," 


Deletcs 
reference to enforcc- 


ment by lawsuits. 


SAMI: 


Establishment of Lqual 
Enployment Opportunity 
Commission. 


O 


Coverage limited to 
criploynent under ica. 
contract and Fed. cn- 
ployment. 


rest 
Je eg 
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Prohibition of discrinina- 
tion by most enployers of 
25 or more ernployees (100 
for first, 50 for sccond 
year) and nost unions of 

25 or nore members (100 for 
first, 50 for sccond ycar) 
and by employment agencics 
(including state enploynent 
agencies assisted by U.S. 
C.S.) supplying employers 
covered under bill. 


SAME 


Adninistrator authorized to | 

initiate and receive Commission authorized 

charges, make investi- to initiate or reccive 

gations, file complaints charges, conduct in- 

before board. vestigations, scck 
voluntary solutions. 


Board authorized to con- In event of failure 
cuct hearings, malic to secure voluntary 
findings, issue cease & solution, Commission 
desist orders, enforcce— authorized to filc 
avle to Court of Appeals civil action for cn- 
orders. ! forcenent in Fed. 
District Court. 


Board's findings appeal- Trial of case in Icd. 
able to Fed. Courts of =. District Court. Court 
Appeals. Findings of makes own findings de 
fact by Board conclusive novo and can appoint 
if supported by evidence master to make find- 
of record. ings. 


If Commission fails 
to file suit, ag- 
grieved party may do 
so, with permission 
of one member of 
Commission. 


If Administrator fails 
to issuc conplaint, 
agericved party would 
petition District Court 
to require hin to do so. 


Adninistrator given sub- Cormission given sub- 


poena power in investi- 
gations. 


poena powcr. 


Sane as Subconunittec 
Bilt. 


President authorized to 
act to provide non- 
Giscrinination in Fed. 
cnploynent. 


No provision. 


No provision. 


a6+ 


VOTING CENSUS 


Prompt census directcd 
of voting statistics by 
race, color, national 
origin. Similar in- 
formation to be included 
in next decennial ccn- 


ous. 


REMOVAL OF CIVIL RIGHTS CASES 


Where a civil rights dc- 
fendent in a state court 
renoves the case to the 
Federal District Court. 
this title provides a 
right of appeal to the 
Federal Court of Appeals 
fron any decision of the 
Federal District judge 
renanding the casc to 
the state courts. 


Prompt census in gco- 
graphical areas reccon- 
mended by Commission 
on Civil Rights. In- 
formation on voting 

to be included in 

next decennial census. 


sane as Subcomnittecc 
Bill. 
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- Committee, 


TITLE I, 


TITLE II. 


TITLE III. 


The following is th 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1963 (H 7152) 


"Compromise" bill pe. the House Judiciary 
October 29, 1963 


Voting (Applies only to Federal Elections. ) 


Prohibits different standards for Negroes ane whites anc 
denial of vote because of immaterial errors in records. 

Provides that literacy tests (if required for voting) be 
in writing (with exception for those who request oral test 
under state law) and copy of answers be supplied to appli- 
cant on request. 

Creates a presumption of literacy in any proceeding under 
1957 Civil Rights Act that a 6th grade education qualifies 
a person as literate. 

Provides: for three judge court appointed upon request of 
Attorney General in cases filed by him under 1957 Civil 
Rights Act. Appeal will be to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Provides that voting cases filed by the Attorney General 
under 1957 Civil Rights Act be expedited. 


Public Accommodations 


Provides for injunctive relief against discrimination in 
the following places of public accommodation: 

(1) <Any hotel, motel, or other public place providing 
lodging to transient guests except owner-occupied 
establishments renting not more than five rooms. 

(2) <Any theaters, motion picture house, sports arena, 
stadium, exhibition hall, or other public place of 
anusenent presenting shows tnat move in interstate 
comuerce. 

(3) <Any restaurant, lunchroom, lunch counter, soda foun- 
tain, or other public eating establishment whose goods 
offered for sale move in interstate commerce or which 
offer services to interstate travellers. 

(4) <Any establishment which is physically located within 
the premises of any of the above mentioned establish- 
nents (e.g. speeialty shop within a hotel) or within 
the premises of which is physically located any such 
covered establishment (e.g. stores with lunch count- 
ers) and which holds itself out as serving patrons 
of such covered establishment. 


Enforcement is by civil action for preventive relief in- 
cluding an application for an injunction by the aggrieved 
person or by the Attorney General. Attorney General shall 
refer conplaint to state or local authorities and may 
utilize services of state, local or Federal agency for 
voluntary solution. Jury trial provision of 1957 Civil 
Rights Act is made applicable to contempt proceedings under 
this title. | 


Desegregation of Public Facilities 


Attorney General is authorized to institute civil action 
on behalf of those complaining of discrimination on account 
of race, color, religion and national origin by being 
denied access to public facilitics (owned, operated, or 
managed by or on behalf of any state or subdivision) except 


TITLE IV 


TITLE V 


TITLE VI 


TITLE VII 


TITLE VIII 


TITLE IX 


TITLE X 


ruvnilit nOOLE proviuct 5 “ : Tell BUC COL 
plainants are unable, in his judgment, to seek relief 
- go | 
Attorn General is authorized to \ déemwene in private 
actions to prevent denial of equal protection of law on 
account of race, color, religion, or national origin. 
Desegregation of Public Education 

Provides for education survey on lack of opportunity due 
to race, color, religion, or national origin. 

Provides for technical assistance to school boards, etc., 
and training institute for teachers to assist in desegre- 
gation. 

Attorney General is authorized to initiate or intervene 
in school desegregation cases, if partners are unable to 


pursue legal remedy. 


Commission on Civil Rights 

Provides that Commission on Civil Rights shall be a 
permanent agency. 

Provides authority for the Commission to investigate 
vote denial cases, serve as a national clearinghouse for 
Civil rights information, appraise Federal civil rights 
laws and policies, and investigate vote fraud cases. 


Nondiscrinination in Federally Assisted Programs 


Deciares that all persons shall have right to partici- 
pate free from discrimination in all programs and activ- 
ities receiving Federal financial aid. 

Each Federal agency with power to provide Federal aid 
for any program shall enforce nondiscrimination by denial 
of such aid or by any other means authorized by law 
provided that such action is not taken until voluntary 
compliance is sought. 

Judicial review of agency action taken under this title 


is provided. 


Equal Employment Opportunity 


Establishes Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 

Prohibits discrimination by most employers of 25 or more 
employees (100 for first, and 50 for second year) and 
most unions of 25 or more members (100 for first and 50 
for second year) and by employment agencies supplying 
employers covered under the bill. 

Commission authorized to initiate or receive charges, 
conduct investigations, seek voluntary solutions. Where 
voluntary solution fails, Commission is authorized to file 
civil action for enforcement in Federal District Court, 
which makes own findings de novo and can appoint master 
to make findings. 

If Commission fails to file suit, aggrieved party may 
do so, with permission of one member of Commission. 

Commission is given subpoena power. 

President is authorized to act to prevent discrimination 
in Federal employment. 

Registration and Voting Statistics 

Provides for prompt census of voting statistics by race, 
color, or national origin in geographical areas recommended 
by the Commission on Civil Rights. 

Procedure after Removal in Civil Rights Cases 

Where a civil rights defendant in a state court removes the 
case to the Federal Court, this title provides a right of 
appeal to the Federal Court of Appeals from any decision 

of the Federal District judge remanding the case to state 


courts. 
Miscellaneous (Nothing significant to civil rights.) 
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Committee for Nonviolent Action 
158 Grand Street 
New York 13, New York 


Gent lemen : 


You have informed us that the Committee for Nonviolent Action 
is sponsoring a Walk for Peace which will begin in Nashville, 
Tennessee on Easter Sunday, April 22 and will proceed through 
Tennessee and Virginia, and reach Washington, D.C. on 

June 22, 1962, You intend to conduct peaceful demonstrations 
along the way by means of picketing and leaflet distribution, 
both within the communities through which you will pass and 
at military installations and defense industries en route, 
You have asked that we advise you of the rights which attend 
these kinds of activities and the extent to which they are 
protected by the United States Constitution. 


1. Leaflet Distribution. 


Since the decision in 1938 by the United States Supreme Court 
in Lovell v. Griffin, 303 U.S. 444, the public distribution of 
non-commercial circulars, leaflets, pamphlets and other publi- 
cations has been recognized as one of the activities protected 
by the First Amendment's guarantees of freedom of speech and of 
the press. The ordinance under which the petitioner in Lovell 
was prosecuted prohibited distribution of literature without 
having first secured a permit from the City Manager. Hosding 
the ordinance unconstitutional, the Court said: 


",.Whatever the motive which induced the adoption, 
its character is such that it strikes at the very 
foundation of the freedom of the press by subjecting 
it to license and censorship." At 451. 


Washington Office — 1612 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; Lawrence Speiser, Director; Julie N. Barrows, Executive Assistant 
With organized affiliates in twenty-seven states and 800 cooperating attorneys in 300 cities of 48 states BBB 426 


_ THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


“The American Civil Liberties Union 
. has been praised for its work by 
such men as President Truman, Thomas 
E. Dewey and Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
The ACLU is a group which fights for 
the rights of men everywhere to free 
speech, fair trial and equality before the 
law. Its leadership is as far removed from 
communism as General MacArthur him- 
i 


Bergen Evening Record 


Hackensack, NJ. 


“If the battle for democracy in the 
United States is ever lost it will be lost, 
in a manner of speaking, over the dead 
body of the American Civil Liberties 
eens se 


THE CAPITAL TIMES 


Madison, Wisconsin 


“The American Civil Liberties Union 

. for 32 years has been fighting for 
real Americanism . . . It defends the right 
of everyone to exercise the -privileges of 
citizenship in a free country. It has de- 
fended the right of fascists also and won 
the undying enmity of the Communists. 
While it defends a Communist’s right for 
equal treatment before the law, as it will 
defend the right of any American, it is an 
unyielding foe of the tyranny of commu- 
nism and bars Communists and other 
totalitarians from its governing bodies 
and staffs...” en epee | 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


“In its long history the ACLU has be- 
friended persons of all shades of political 
and religious opinion . .. It would be a 
grave injustice to leap to the conclusion 
that insistence upon civil rights for alleged 


Communists, any more than for alleged | 
murderers, indicates the slightest sympathy | 


for unpatriotic or antisocial behavior. 


Concern for free speech, equal treatment — 


under the law, and a fair trial before con- 
viction is the essence of: Americanism, the 
opposite of Communist. tyranny. If this 


country ever acquiesces in a denial of civil 
rights to its humblest or most degraded’ 
citizen, it has. taken a step on the road to 


despotism.” 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. 


“*I do not agree with a word you say,’ 
said Voltaire, ‘but will defend to the death 
your right to say it.’ It would be hard ‘to 
find a more searching test of the genuine- 
ness of democratic sentiments than is im- 
plicit in this famous dictum. And it would 
be equally hard to find an organization 
that subjects itself to this test more often 
and more willingly than does the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union .. .” 


THE DENVER POST 


“The ACLU has stood firmly against 
waves of near-hysteria that have threat- 
ened, at times, to sweep away long treas- 
ured civil liberties of free speech, fair trial 
and equality before the law of all citizens 
in this country. The organization has as- 
serted a thoughtful and justifiable view- 
point on close questions of Communists’ 
rights. And while its concepts of civil lib- 
erties have not always been either popular 
or sustained by the courts, few informed 
persons or organizations have ever ques- 
tioned the purity of its motives, the quality 
of its patriotism, or the depth of its 
courage.” 


She Des Moines Register 


“The Civil-Liberties‘ Union . 
fended the rights of free Speech, free 
press, religious freedom, and_ academic 
freedom for all sorts of political groups 
and individuals — including race-baiters, 
semi-fascists, Communists, and other re- 
actionaries as well as liberals...” 


Durham Morning ‘Herald 


Durham, N.C. 


“The ACLU’s mission is = fight for 
the preservation of the fundamental rights 


guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States, and it is a fight that’s never | 


won...” 


‘Whe Foening Star 


Washington, D.C. 


“The A.C.L.U. is composed of individu- . 
als of. varying political faiths... ..its 


record is one of steadfast devotion to and 


| defense of the civil liberties which are. 


guaranteed to all of us ” the Bill of 
Rights .. .”” : 


at’ 


Minneapolis Morning Tribune 


“Over a long period of years conserva- 
tives and radicals, employers and labor 


unions, Americans in every walk of life 
and of ‘every political complexion, have 


found the ACLU fighting on their side. 


The only provocation to action has been 
a civil liberty endangered : 


New York Gerald Cribune 


“The American Civil Liberties Union 
has won for itself an acknowledged role 
as watchdog or the citizen’s liberties .. . 


hos de: 


The New Pork Times 


“The American Civil Liberties Union 
{is a] useful and thoroughly patriotic or- 


ganization. . . . To equate patriotism with 
conformity, orthodoxy and name-calling 
is dangerous nonsense; and this cannot 
be pointed out too often. . .” 


Pitisburgh Post-Gazette 


“What the ACLU really stands for is 
the essence of Americanism, once so well 
expressed by Supreme Court Justice Frank 
Murphy when he said: ‘Only by zealously 
guarding the rights of the most humble, 
the most unorthodox and the most despised 
among us can freedom flourish and endure 


- “ip our land.’” 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


“The ACLU has established its fearless- 
ly independent reputation, and particularly 
its freedom from Communist control, by 32 


ss years of evenhanded defense of a princi- 


ple—the freedom principle of the Bill of 


- Rights...” 


San Francisco Examiner 


“You may sometimes disagree, as we 
do, with the ACLU’s choice of cases or 
its interpretations of the Bill of Rights 
and other constitutional guarantees. But 


- this:is an area—where disagreement and 


dissent have gone on throughout the life 
of our: Nation; if agreement were uni- 


- versal, no ACLU would be needed. The 


ACLU is worthy of the support of all 
freedom loving citizens in its current drive 
for new: members and funds to continue 


“5 its-defense of American liberties.” 


TOLE DO BLADE 


“Formed more than 30 years ago to fight 
for -the. constitutional rights of all persons 
without regard to their political, religious 
or other beliefs, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union has nevertheless scrupulously 
disassociated itself from the views of those 
whose rights it was defending. Although 
the Union has upheld the freedom of Com- 
munists to speak or to write, it has at the 
same time earned the hatred of Commu- 
nists by demanding the same freedom for 
Fascists .. .” 


The Waskington Post 


“The ACLU ... has proven, over the 
years, that it knows and understands what 
true Americanism means.” 


Committee for Nonviolent Action a April 3, 1962 


Subsequent decisions have strengthened the authority of the Lovell case. In Schnei- 
der v. Irvington, 308 U.S. 147, in an opinion striking dovm a local ordinance res-— 
stricting the public distribution of handbills and circulsxrs as 4 sanitary measure, 
the Court said, "...the purpose to keep the streets cle7n and of gooc anpearance is 
insufficient to justify an ordinance which prohibits a person rightfully on a public 
street from handing literature to one willing to receive it." Several years later, 
in a similar case, Jamison v. Texas, 318 U.S. 413, the Supreme Court said, "...One 
who is rightfully on a street which the state has left open to the public carr“es 
with him there as elsewhere the conetitutional right to express his views in 4p: 
orderly fashion. This right extends to the communication of ideas by handbills and 
literature as wel] as by the spoken word. See too Talley v. California, 362 U.S. 60; 
Marsh v. Alabama, 326 U.S. 501; Martin v. Struthers, 319 US. ll. | 


These cases sustain the conclusion that there can be no limitations upon the peaceful 
distribution of non-commercial literature upon the streets of any municipality or on 
the public highway by local, state or federal officials, as long as traffic is not 


unreasonably impeded. 


2. The Richt to Picket. 


Picketing is a form of expression protected by the First Amendment, Thornhiil v. 
Alabama, 319 U.S. 88, but the l9w with respect to picketing raises slightly more 
complex questions than are faced in considering the right to circulate literature. 
The reason lies in the practic2l distinctions between the two, Normally, circulars 
will be handed out by a limited number of persons and will not result in any no- 
ticeable disruption of the flow of traffic. A picket line on the other hand is not 
infrequently composed of a larger number of people, and whether conducted, for 
example, on a sidewalk in front of a store, or in 4 more open area adjacent to a 
plant entrance, it may in fact present a greater possibility of interfering with 
free passage. Consequently, it has been held that such activity is subject to 
greater regulation. The degree of regulation, of course, is not unfettered but must 
be exercised in a reasonable manner solely to prevent serious inconvenience to 


traffic. 


The general rule in related circumstances was expressed by the Supreme Court in 
Hague v. C. I. 0., 307 U.S. 496. The ordinance there in issue prohibited parades 
or assemblies without a permit. A permit could be refused "for the purpose of pre- 
venting riots, disturbances, or disorderly assemblage." Holding the ordinance un- 


constitutional, the Court said: 


"...(The ordinance) does not make comfort or convenience in the use of 
streets or parks the standard of official action. It enables the Direc- 
tor of Safety to refuse a permit_on his mere opinion that such refusal 
will prevent ‘riots, disturbances, or disorderly assemblage.' It can 
thus, as the record discloses, be made the instrument of arbitrary 
suppression of free expression of views on national affairs, for the 
prohibition of all speaking will undoubtedly 'prevent' such eventuali- 
ties, But uncontrolled official suppression of the privelege cannot 

be made a substitute for the duty to maintain order in connection with 
the exercise of the right." At 515—516. 


Committee for Nonviolent Action —3— April 3, 1962 


In general, a statute will satisfy constitutional requirements if the 
officer authorized to administer it may not exercise his discretion with 
respect to the content of activity for which the permit is sought but 
rather is empowered only to grant or deny & permit on the basis of his 

_ good faith judgment whether the demonstration will hopelessly impair 

the use of the streets and highways by the general public. In addition, 
officials have the affirmative duty to insure that the constitutionally 
protected right of expression is not sacrificed because a crowd which 
has gathered to observe the proceedings blocks traffic. The appropriate 
remedy is to regulate the crowd so that a reasonable amount of traffic 
will flow. Likewise, if a crowd becomes disorderly and threatens the 
picketers, the remedy is to control the crowd, not suppress the pickets, 


Since picketing may be subject to reasonable regulation, it is by all means 
necessary to inquire of the local police to learn what ordinances may be 
in effect with respect to picketing, and whether a permit is required, 


3. Military installations and Defense Industries. 


There are special considerations that should be borne in mind in connection 
with demonstrations conducted at the site of military installations and 
defense industries. Persons can lawfully be prohibited from trespassing 
both on government enclaves and privately owned property. Consequently, 
special care should be taken to determine in advance the boundaries of such 
- areas to assure that the demonstrations are conducted without trespassing. 
Generally, the entrances to such areas front on public ways and thorough- 
fares and, of course, literature may be distributed and pickets posted on 
such public property to the same extent and with the same protection as in 
other circumstances, | 


To sum up, leaflet distribution and picketing are forms of expression pro- 
tected against abridgment by any government offical by the First Amendment. 
The right to distribute literature is virtually absolute as long as con- 
ducted in an orderly manner, The right to picket, although somewhat more 
circumscribed, is nonetheless substantially protected subject only to reason- 
able regulations to assure the continuation of a reasonable flow of traffic, 
both pedestrian and vehicular. In neither case, however, may the law of 
trespass be ignored with impunity. 


Sincerely yours, 


(FP i ee mL Ge) “ee 
Rowland Watta 
Legal Director | 
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CORE CONVENTION 


LEGAL WORKSHOP 


— 


Every action program shovld have someone assigned to write up the precise 
facts as to what transpired, location of each incident, names of witnesses, 
names of arrestees, charges against them, amount of bail for each person, 
and, where possible, nane of arresting officer(s), and where arrestees are 
being held, and date of arraignment. 

The person in charge of this mustn't go to jail; he or she must stay out 
of jail to be effective. 

If there is evidence ef police brutality, it should be immediately writ- 
ten up and given to the leader of the project, or to the attorney. It is 
inadvisable to go to the police officer and ask for his name and badge. 
This is an invitation to additZonal arrests, and will spoil the possibil- 
ity of proving brutality. Presenting of facts of brutczlity should be done 
away from the scene of the brutality. 

A local lawyer snouid be alerted in advance of a project, not from the 
point of view of telling the project leaders what to do, but to ascertain 
and advise about what the legal possibilities wlll be, and how to avoid 
unnecessary complica:“ons in light of the cbjective. 

Policy should be decided with regard to bail not jail, or jail not bail, 
and where there is a bail policy, arrangements should be set up in advance 
if possible. The bail bondsman should be alerted, particularly if there 
may be more arrests. He must be able to set up his machinery. Persons 
arrested should be advised in advance of: 

A. What policy has been decided upon in re jail and bail. 

B. That all should understand, even when they expect to be bailed out, 


that it takes time to iron out the details of bailing people out, 
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a 


particularly when there are mass arrests: 
1. in the mechanics of release 


2. in arranging for money 
3. in understanding and dealing with the technicalities raised by 


local authorities. 


C. That when they are arraigned they should not plead without a lawyer 


present. 
¥VZ. There are three types of pleas: Guilty 


Not Guilty 
Nolo_Contendere 


The meaning of the first two is obvious, and requires no explanation be- 
yond saying that if you plead guilty you are admitting guilt. Depending 
upon the nature of the crime charged (remember that a misdemeanor is a 
crime) this becomes a matter of permanent record and may affect one's 
future career in becoming a professional person, or working in government 
or, sometimes, private positions. 

A nolo plea is not an admission of guilt, but simply a declaration that 
you do not wish to contest the charge. The penalties can be the same as 


if there were a guilty plea, however. 
VII. Trial Tactics. 


A. How to try the case should be left to the lawyer. 

B. When your attorney asks you to go out and locate certajn witnesses, do 
it. Too often activists think the Court Room is unimportant. : 

C. Without in any way minimizing the importance of. the action program, 
the Court Room is very important in the total picture of action. 


D. Only on television or in the movies is the case won by {inspired cross- 


examination. In real life, hard work and preparation £n advance produce 


the best cases. This can only by done by everyone cooperating before 
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the trial. Going to jail in particular instances may be very important, 
but going needlessly doesn't help the movement; in fact it takes you, 
an important person in the movement, out of action. 

E. Save all newepesen cldpedage and photographs of particular incidents. 
They are useful on cross-examination. | 

VIIz. Appeals. : : 

A. Appeals generally take a long period of time; often several years. 

B. As often as we win appeals, we must not forget that certain cases can- 
not or will not be won. In such cases the sentence will have to be 
served. 

C. Appeals are very expensive; not every case ought to be or can be ap- 
pealed. 

D. Unless unlimited sums of money are available, appeals should be limited 
to: 

1. where penalties are very severe. 
2. where there are sichenieiie legal features involved. 
3. where there are special health or other aspects of the case. 

E. From a lawyer's position, appeals are very time-consuming. Much more 
time has to be spent in analysing facts, reading law, preparing the 
outline, writing and rewriting the brief, supervising and editing the 
printing of the brief, arguing the appeal. Unnecessary appeals take 
him away from work more directly concerned with the action program. 

IX. Role of the lawyer in the action program: 

A. He does his work in close relationship to the action program. 
B. ‘He is-not merely interested in the "best" cases. 
C. He puts his special skills to work as a shield of the movement so 


‘that the action pragram can continue. 
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WILL AMERICUS FREE 
DON HARRIS? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we all pride this country of 
America as the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 

_ But we know there are some areas and 
towns in the United States where this 
is not so, at least not for all Americans. 


One of them, I am sorry to say, is the 


small town of Americus, Ga. 

For in Americus most of those who 
are brave are not free. 

Mr. President, I am compelled to call 
to the attention of the Senate the story 
of what is going on today in the small 
town of Americus. Ga. 

It is a story of fear and hatred, of 
mass arrests, police brutality, incredible 
legal proceedings, and intimidation. 

The story is more poignant to me for 
if involves a 23-year-old graduate of 
Rutgers Untversity, New Brunswick, N.J., 
who has been irnprisoned by the author- 
ities of Americus, Ga., on a charge of 
attempting: to incite insurrection, which 
could result in the death penalty. 

DON HARRIS’ CRIME 


His crime? Making the mistake of 
believing that people have a right to vote 
in Americus. 

Mr. President, my information comes 
to me from a group of students at 
Rutgers and Douglass College who have 
organized to try to save Don Harris, the 
young man in question. 

The Don Harris Committee is headed 
by Rita Murphy and Susan Kass, and 
includes Nola Sufro, president of the 
Government Association, and Pat Carty, 
president, of the National Student As- 
sociation, among others. 

These dedicated students are trying 
desperately to make sure that some sem- 
blance of justice and deeency is rendered 
to Don Harris. A rally is being held to- 
morrow at Rutgers both for Harris and 
the Birmingham church bombing. in an 
effort to raise funds for his legal defense 
and to help repair the church. 

I bring this story to the Senate in the 
earnest hope that it might touch the 
conscience of decent people everywhere, 
most especially the responsible officials 
of Americus, Ga. 

I have urged the Justice Department 
to explore every possibility for lending 
assistance in this case. . While I am told 
the powers of the Justice Department are 
exceedingly limited under present law in 
situations of this kind. I am in a position 
to say that some help is being given, 
and for this I am grateful. 


Mr. President, Sumter County, Ga., 
where Americus is located is a rural area 
of some 25,000 people. About 5,600 of 
them are registered to vote. At the be- 
ginning of this year only 483 of those 
registered were Negro. And this is in an 
area where Negroes represent about 50 
percent of the population. 

It was this patent discrimination in 
a most fundamental human right that 
led to the formation of the Sumter 


' County movement early this year in an 


effort to increase voter registration. 


After graduating from Rutgers, Don 
Harris went to Americus as a field secre- 
tary with the Student Nonviolent Coord- 
inating Committee to help do something 
about this giaring inequity. 

THE CHARGES AGAINST DON HARRIS 


On August 8 about 250 Negroes met in 
the Friendship Baptist Church and then 
proceeded to a Negro cafe about a block 
away, where the group stood outside 
singing hymns. 

The police arrived, told the crowd to 
disperse and when they would not, began 
firing in the air. They then grabbed 
Harris as one of the leaders of the group. 
He went limp, refusing to cooperate with 
the police arrest. He was rewarded by 
being beaten in the street and dragged 
to a squad car. Other arrests were also 
made. 

It could be expected that the police 
might charge Harris with something like 


unlawful assembly and failure to obey. 


the orders of an officer. And so they did. 
And because of the melee created when 
the police arrived, it is not hard to 
imagine the authorities of Americus go- 
ing so far as charging Harris with dis- 
orderly conduct, resisting arrest, and 
even inciting riot. And so they did. 

But it passes all understanding that 
he should also be charged with an at- 
tempt to incite insurrection, for which 
he faces a possible death penalty. Yet 
he was. 

And this is a charge which, according 
to the Georgia law books, has been used 
only once before, in a case involving an 
Atlanta Communist during the 1930's. 
Even this one case was overturned by the 
U.S. Supreme Court in a manner that, 
to say the least, casts a serious cloud 
on the constitutionality of the statute. 

And yet the authorities of Americus 
had no compunction in applying this 
grave but unused and perhaps uncon- 
stitutional charge against this young 
man for merely engaging in a peaceful 
civil rights demonstration. 


HOW MUCH IT TAKES TO GET OUT OF JAIL 


Mr. President, because Harris faces 
a possible death sentence under the in- 
surrection charge, no bail need be set 
under Georgia law. And none has been. 
But even if the charge were dropped or 
bail set, the people of Americus have 
made sure that Don Harris will stay in 
jail a long, long while. 

In Georgia, a citizen may ask a judi- 
cial officer to issue what is called a peace 
bond against any person who repeatedly 
threatens life or property. Such a bond 
may be set in any amount under Georgia 
law and is intended as a guarantee of 
good behavior. It is imposed in addition 
to regular bail. 

So far Harris has been charged with 
eight peace bonds, totaling $40,000. And 
the bail for some of the other secondary 
charges hasn’t even been set yet. 

This despite the fact that application 
for bail was made more than 10 days 
ago. The local circuit court had prom- 
ised a decision by September 20, but still 
no action has been taken on what is a 
matter normally given immediate court 
attention. 

Now, Mr. President, just think of $40,- 
000 placed on the head of this 23-year- 
old Rutgers’ graduate. Iam not an ex- 


pert on bail charges, but $40,000 charged. 


nS incredi- 
And this is a young man who spent the 
summer of 1961 helping to build a dam 


in Rhodesia eel operation “Crossroads. 


of Africa.” 
This is a young man who spent other 
time working with a group providing tu- 


torial programs in Harlem and Philadel-: 


phia. 


This is a young man who was selected 


by Rutgers University for inclusion in 
who’s who among students in American 
universities and colleges in recognition of 
merit and accomplishment. 

This is a young man who went to 


Americus, Ga., because he believed the 


people there have a right to vote. 


And just to add to the irony, this stag-. 
gering amount of money has been lodged 
against Don Harris in a State whose own 


constitution declares that: 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 


excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishments inflicted; nor shal] any 
person be abused in being arrested, while 
under arrest, or in prison. 


Mr. President, Don Harris is not the 


only person who has been arrested in 
Americus, Ga. Some were jailed in July 
for having the effrontery of using the 
front entrance to a movie theater. 


The day after the August 8 arrests, a 
group of about 175 Negroes marched to 
protest the beatings and arrests of the 
previous night. They were cut off by 
police wielding police clubs and electric 
cattle prodders. Several of the demon- 
strators required stitches. Many of 
them were arrested. 

On August 11 another group of about 
25 young people knelt in prayer in front 
of the police station and they too were 
arrested. Several other Negroes not in 
the demonstration were also arrested 
during those days. 

On August 17, another group of #bout 
35 was arrested for praying in front of 
the police station. 

JAIL CONDITIONS ARE DISGRACEFUL 


All told, about 200 young people, many 
of then# in their early teens, have been 
arrested in Americus, Ga. 

Lacking adequate jail facilities, the au- 
thorities have placed many of the young- 
sters in an old abandoned newspaper 
building without furnishings, without 
bedding, without working toilet facilities, 
and without adequate veptilation. One 
shower tap provides the only drinking 
and bathing water. The stench through- 
out is unbearable. 

Mr. President, I wish the REcorp 
could show the jail facilities in use in 
Americus. But I have with me some pic- 
tures that were secretly taken and 
smuggled out. They really make you 
wonder whether they could have been 
taken in the United States of America at 
this point in the 20th cenfury. I invite 


‘any Senators who may be interested to 


examine them. 

For food the youngsters are given four 
hamburgers daily, for which they are 
privileged to pay $2 a day, as a result of 
a local ordinance passed August 9. 

Mr. President, I can only say that these 
conditions are disgraceful. 


WHAT WILL THE VERDICT BE? 


And what will be the outcome? I do 
not know. But I suspect that many 
Negroes in Americus will think long and 
hard before making more protests on be- 
half of their own constitutional rights. 
No doubt this is what the local authori- 
ties have in mind. 


In fact, Mr. President, the gravity of 


the charges in this case point to what 
seems to be a growing trend in the 
South—the leveling of charges that. carry 
@ penalty of death or long imprisonment 
and thus steep bail as a way of cutting 
the heart out. of the civil rights move- 
ment. The Americus incident is by no 
means an isolated one. 

As for Don Harris, assuming a grand 
jury indicts him in November, he can 
expect to remain in jail for some 6 
months awaiting his trial which is ex- 
pected some time in January. And then 
there is the question of appeals. 

I am told that he is allowed no visitors 


except his lawyers. He is not permitted 


to meet any members of the press. - 

Don Harris can only wait, not even 
— sure of his safety pending his 
trial. 

And his trial? Will it be fair? 

I would like to think so. But I would 
feel much better if the eyes of the world 
were focused on Americus, Ga., and the 
case of Don Harris and his colleagues 
who have been similarly charged. 

Mr. President, this is a story that has 
not been reported by the national press. 
Perhaps it is not sufficiently dramatic or 
unusual to warrant the attention of the 
press, but I do not think so. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that if 
ever a case deserved national] attention, 
Don Harris’ loss of freedom merits it. 
And it is my hope that if the American 
people are told what is happening to one 
of their fellow citizens, the responsible 


. Officials in Americus will find some way 


of Wipes this travesty of justice to an 
en ? 


DISCRIMINATION AND THE LAW: 


A Report on a Conference 


Sponsored by 

The Law School, The University of Chicago 
and the 

Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 


November 22-23, 1963 
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The Anti-Defamation League, as one aspect 
of its observance of its 50th anniversary, organ- 
ized a conference in cooperation with the School 
of Law of the University of Chicago on “Dis- 
crimination and the Law.” The conference took 
place at the Law School on Friday, November 
22nd, and Saturday, November 23rd. Participat- 
ing were a total of 26 persons, among whom 
were law school deans, law professors, a federal 
court of appeals judge, legal scholars who have 
been prominent in dealing with civil rights cases 
and three experts from other disciplines: soci- 
ology, political science and economics. 


The purpose of the conference was to consider 
basic problems arising out of the role of govern- 
ment — federal and state — in reinforcing or com- 
batting racial and religious discrimination in four 
fundamental areas of community life: education, 
employment, housing and public accommoda- 
tions. The conference sought to consider how far 
the federal government constitutionally may go in 
curbing discrimination and how far the concept 
of state action, under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, could be extended to curb such discrimina- 
tion; also to what extent there are limits on the 
state in its exercise of the police power to prohibit 
discrimination in activities which are normally 
considered private. While the conference dealt 
with constitutional problems, it viewed them as 
one aspect of a general examination of the role 
and limitations of law in solving problems of 
discrimination. 


Preparation of Papers 


Prior to the conference, specific participants 
were asked to prepare major papers on the four 
basic aspects of the problem. Prof. Vern Coun- 
tryman, Dean of the Law School, University of 
New Mexico and visiting professor at Harvard 
Law School, prepared a paper entitled “The Con- 
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stitution and Job Discrimination.” This paper was 
duplicated and sent to each of the conferees well 
in advance of the conference, as were the other 
three papers and the critiques on them. Two 
other conferees, Prof. Jerre Williams of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and William R. Ming, a Chicago 
attorney prominent in civil rights litigation, pre- 
pared brief critiques on Prof. Countryman’s 
paper. 

Prof. Alexander M. Bickel of Yale University 
Law School prepared a paper entitled “Discrim- 
ination in Education.” The critiques on Prof. 
Bickel’s paper were prepared by Prof. John 
Kaplan of Northwestern University and by 
William Coleman, a practicing attorney in Phila- 
delphia who handled the Girard College case. 


Prof. Thomas P. Lewis of the University of 
Kentucky delivered a paper entitled “The Role 
of Law in Regulating Discrimination in Places 
of Public Accommodation.” Critiques on his pa- 
per were composed by Dean Robert F. Drinan 
of the Boston College School of Law and Prof. 
Jo Lucas of the University of Chicago. 


The fourth major paper was prepared by 
Harold W. Horowitz, Associate General Counsel 
of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. It was entitled “Fourteenth Amendment 
Aspects of Racial Discrimination in the Selling 
and Leasing of ‘Private’ Housing.” The critiques 
on it were written by Prof. Francis Allen of the 
University of Chicago and Prof Norman Dorsen 
of New York University. 


Conference Participants 


Attached for the reader’s information is a copy 
of the printed program of the conference. It lists 
the schedule of sessions and all the participants 
in the conference. It will be noted that in addition 
to those mentioned above as participants, the 
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conference also was attended by Dean Erwin N. 
Griswold of the Law School of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Dean Jefferson P. Fordham of the Law 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, Dean 
Jacob D. Hyman of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, and last but not least, Dean 
Phil C. Neal of the Law School of the University 
of Chicago, the host school. Also in attendance 
were Prof. Boris I. Bittker of Yale Law School, 
Prof. Louis Henkin of the Law School of Colum- 
bia University, Prof. Nat Nathanson of the Law 
School of Northwestern University and Prof. 
Louis Pollak of Yale Law School. 


In addition, the conference was attended by 
Elliot L. Richardson, Esq., a practicing attorney 
in Boston and former Undersecretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare; 
Ralph S. Spritzer, First Assistant to the Solicitor 
General of the Department of Justice; Judge J. 
Skelly Wright of the U. S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia; and the three non- 
lawyers: Prof. Arnold Rose of the Department 
of Sociology of the University of Minnesota; Prof. 
John P. Roche, chairman of the Department of 
Political Science of Brandeis University; and 
Louis Bean, a prominent economist of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The conference opened at 9:30 a.m. on Friday, 
November 22nd. The first session, which ran 
until a little after noon, approached the questions 
under consideration by the conference in terms 
of discrimination in employment. Prof. Country- 
man opened the discussion by presenting the es- 
sence of his paper orally. Prof. Williams and Mr. 
Ming then presented the substance of their 
critiques. The balance of the morning session was 
spent in a give-and-take discussion of the subject 
in which practically all of the conferees partici- 
pated. The discussion was at an extraordinarily 
high and exciting level, and by the end of the 
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morning session it was clear that the conference 
would make great progress in helping to develop 
new legal approaches to the problems under 
consideration. 


This opening session was piesided over by 
Dean Griswold of Harvard, who assumed the 
chair after the conferees had been welcomed 
Officially by Dean Neal of the Law School. The 
conference sessions were held in the well of the 
courtroom of the Law School. 


While the conferees were at lunch, the horrify- 
ing news came of what had happened in Dallas — 
the assassination of President Kennedy. The con- 
ferees decided that they would be unable to pro- 
ceed with the afternoon session. They decided, 
however, to convene a half hour earlier on Satur- 
day to determine whether they could then con- 
tinue the conference and cover the remaining 
three subjects in one day. 


The next morning the group convened at 9 a.m. 
Despite the overwhelming air of sorrow, the con- 
ferees, well aware that they were helping to carry 
on the program of strengthening democracy for 
which President Kennedy had given his life, under- 
took to carry out the previously planned program 
of discussion. 


Saturday Program 


The first session, rescheduled from the preced- 
ing afternoon, dealt with education. It was chaired 
by Dean Neal and opened by Prof. Bickel with 
a brief oral presentation of the essence of his 
paper, followed by even shorter oral critiques by 
Mr. Coleman and Prof. Kaplan. Discussion re- 
sumed at the same exciting level as had been 
manifest Friday morning. After two hours a brief 
recess was Called, after which the conference went 
on to its third session, the topic of which was 
discrimination in places of public accommodation. 
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This session was chaired by Dean Hyman and was 
opened by Prof. Lewis who presented the sub- 
stance of his paper. This was followed by oral 
presentations of the two critiques by Dean Drinan 
and Prof. Lucas, respectively. The conferees took 
up the discussion and continued it into the after- 
noon with only a brief lunch break. 


After a short recess, the final formal session of 
the conference was opened under the chairmanship 
of Dean Fordham. Mr. Horowitz presented the 
gist of his paper on housing discrimination, which 
was followed by brief oral presentations of their 
critiques by Professors Dorsen and Allen. Once 
again there was full discussion by the conferees 
with the fourth and last session concluding at 
5 p.m. 


All of what was said at the conference was 
taken down by a court reporter and the transcript 
is now available for inclusion in a book based on 
the conference consisting of the papers, the cri- 
tiques and an edited version of the discussion. 


Conference Ends 


The conference closed with a dinner on Satur- 
day night at which Professors Rose and Roche 
and Mr. Bean gave their reactions as non-lawyers 
to how the lawyers were handling the problems 
considered by the conference. This was followed 
by a discussion and reaction from the floor by the 
participating attorneys. The gist of these pre- 
sentations and the ensuing discussion will also 
be included in the book embodying the confer- 
ence activities. 


It is noteworthy that only two participants in the 
conference were unable to stay for the Saturday 
sessions. Judge Wright had to return to Washing- 
ton because of official needs arising from the tragic 
loss of the President. Prof. Pollak had to return to 
New Haven because of personal commitments. 
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The remaining conferees stayed for the Saturday 
sessions and participated fully. 


Since the conference we have received letters 
from a number of the participants. Each one of 
them commented on how much he had enjoyed 
the conference, that it was unmatched in his ex- 
perience, and expressed the view that it had been 
both constructive and creative. An example of 
such comments is the following from a letter 
received from Dean Erwin N. Griswold: 


“T thought that the meeting was extremely 
good. It seemed to me clearly the best pre- 
pared and conducted of such programs that 
I had ever attended. It was, of course, only a 
part of the greater tragedy that it was affected 
as it was by sad events.” 


One of the guests at the informal dinner which 
closed the conference on Saturday night was 
President George Wells Beadle of the University 
of Chicago. At the close of the dinner he came up 
to the ADL staff members who had been pri- 
marily responsible for planning and carrying 
through the conference, Sol Rabkin and A. Abbot 
Rosen, and thanked them for the excellent job 
they had done in organizing and carrying through 
the conference and in helping to make it so out- 
standing. Sol Rabkin is director, ADL Law De- 
partment; and A. Abbot Rosen is director, ADL 
Midwest Regional Office. 


Publications Planned 


The conference was made possible by a grant 
to the ADL from the Charles Weinfeld Memorial 
Foundation. Melvan Jacobs, Esq., who was re- 
sponsible for the grant, also indicated that he 
was pleased with the success of the conference 
and called for the speediest possible printing of 
the papers and proceedings of the conference so 
that they could be made available to legal scholars 
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and others currently dealing with problems in this 
field. Each of the papers and its accompanying 
critiques will appear in a major law review in the 
near future. The Columbia Law Review is pub- 
lishing the Bickel paper and its critiques in its 
February issue. The University of Buffalo Law 
Review is publishing the Lewis paper and its cri- 
tiques. The California Law Review will publish 
the Horowitz paper and its critiques; and the 
University of Washington Law Review will pub- 
lish the Countryman paper and its critiques. 


In addition to the book on the conference con- 
sisting of the papers and the conference discus- 
sions, there will also be published a popularized 
paperback edition of the papers and the confer- 
ence discussion so that the material can be made 
available to all who are interested in civil rights 
problems. 


We have available a small number of copies 
of the major papers and of the critiques. As long 
as they last, we will be happy to make them 
available to those who request them. In any case, 
they will become available generally in book form 
and also as reprints of the law review articles 
mentioned above. 


The success of the conference and the en- 
thusiasm of all those who played a role in its 
preparation and realization has demonstrated the 
desirability of this type of activity. It has also 
shown that there is a need among legal scholars 
and scholars from other disciplines concerned with 
equality of opportunity to get together on a 
planned basis to exchange views on how their 
respective challenges can best be met. It is hoped 
that this conference will pave the way for similar 
conferences in the future on other aspects of the 
problem as they develop. 


Those responsible for the planning, organization 
and carrying through of this conference deserve a 
vote of thanks. Sol Rabkin, A. Abbot Rosen, 
Assistant Dean James Ratcliffe, the members of 
the Law School Conference Committee and es- 
pecially Professors Kurland and Blum, the mem- 
bers of the ADL Conference Committee and 
especially its chairman Bernard Nath, and ADL’s 
Executive Director, Benjamin R. Epstein and 
its General Counsel, Arnold Forster, who gave 
so fully of their time and energy to make this 
conference a success and, last but not least, 
Melvan Jacobs, who was responsible for the allo- 
cation from the Edward Weinfeld Foundation 
which made the conference possible—all deserve 
congratulations on a job well done. 
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A CORE CHARGE TO THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
November 17-18, 1965 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 


Introduction 


1965 hes been a pivotal year in the civil rights movement. It has ooen a 
massive out-pouring of sympathy in response to the bald brutality of Selma, It has 
seen the Chief Executive of the United States adopt the rhetoric of the rovement in 
expressing determination to overcome discrimination and poverty, It has ceen lend- 
mark legislation in the form of the Voting Bights Bill of 1965, It hes seen the 
first skirmishes of a "War on Poverty" and the beginning of the implementation phases 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Finally is has seen the president use the prestige 
of his office to marshal those deeply concerned with civil rights to a White House 
Conference to help shape the national policy toward the fulfillment of the American 
promise to the Negro, 

Against this backdrop Of hopeful developments stand the stark, present-day 
realities of lifo fer Negro hiabetiiend « staggering unerzioyment; inferior segregated 
education; substandard, segregated housing; and poverty-Zevel living standards even 
for most of the employed Negrocs, 

To close the gap between these untenable realities and the ideaia of "The Great 
Society,"sme must take a penetrating look into the root causes of racial problems and 
obilize a national consensus around programs for their solution. The White House 
Conference on Civil Rights must accept this challenge, In doing so, it must face the 
realities of structural defiotfencfies where they are found to goxist in the institutions 
of our society. It must evoid the easy answers of single-approach panaceas, as well 
as the comfortable paternalism of token efforts. it must reject notions which demand 
that the Negro change himself and accept the recquiremer.t that the society itself must 
change, The conference must measure che ccope and breadth of the probiems and fashion 

programs commensurate with their soiutions, T: must set definite objectivea, some 


immediate and some of longer range, and it must draft a time-table for the national 


achievement of these objectives. 
The following analysis and proposals are advanced ai a contribution toward 


this kind of conference, 


Advanced Tokenism " 


More than any other word "tokenism" ieeterines America's treatment of 
the Negro. With little more than "tokenism" an array of laws have been passed, 
each in turn heralded as "the answer" to the "Negro problem."' Often with con= 
siderably less than "tokenism’ these laws are being enforced, or frequently and 
nil precisely not being enforced. 

The summer and fall of 1965 were marked by major events in three areas of 
America’s race relations: 1) On July 2nd Title V11l of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 came into effect; 2) On August 6th the Voting Rights Bill was signed in= 
to law; and 3) In August and September public school opened under the coverage 
of the "ouidelines” issued by the Office of Education persuant to Title V1 of 


the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


Let us look for a moment at what ice heralded "breakthroughs" have meant. 

1) The Equal Employment Opportunities Conmission has yet to file a 
single order against a company or union charged with discrimination. 

2) The Attorney General has seen fit to send fcderal registrars into only 
32 of more than 400 eligible counties of the South, altheugh only 30% of the 
eligible Negroes in the five affected southern states are now registered, 
and 3) 92.5% of the South's Negro students attend 5,800 all-Negro schools, 
while 7,800’. schools remain all white. 
Where There is no “Legal Framework" 

If this is the vaunted "breakthrough" in the areas where a "legal frame- 


work" for equality has been established, in the areas where no such "framee 


See ees ae 


work" hes been established, there has been as much retrogression as progress. 


Negro unemployment, approximately equal to that of whites a generation and a 


half ago, is now twice that of whites. 
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In the immediate post»World War 1i years, the unemployment rate for teen- 
age Negro boys was less than that for whites. Today it is about twice as high. 


In the last decade the median income of Negro families compared to white 


actually dropped and is now only 53% of white family income. 


While comprehensive figures are not available, reports from 
individual cities indicate that northern schools are at least as 


segregated today as they have ever been , if not more segregated, 

Further, there is little indication, despite considerable talk 
of "cultural enrichment", that the quality of the schools which 
Negroes attend is any better today than it was.* 


Housing segregation was higher in 1960 than it was in 1940, and 


(Scientific American, CCX11,2. 


only slightly below the peak of 1950+ (aneust, 1965), pp. 12-19) 


New Theories to Hide Old Failures 


It is now fashionable in some circles to proclaim that the major 
problems of giving to the Negro equality in American society have 
been solved and we now must only deal with the individual deficiene - 
cies of Ween to make them “ready”. Ib mask the fact that the eco- 
nomy has failed to generate a sufficient number of of new jobs 
we attribute the Negro unemployment rate of 8.3% (ever twice that 
of whites and moving higher while white unemployment moves: lower) to 
the Negroes failure to train himself. 

To excuse the failures of the public school system we ascribe 
the Negroes lack of success in school to the "fact" that he is 
"culturally deprived", 

To cover the inadequate supply of decent lost-cost housing we 
invent the attribute of the "untenantable" nature of Negro families. 


* See the shocking statistics in the recent Russell Sage Foundation 
report on the New York City public schools. As of 1962-1963 there 
was net a signle school with over 90% minority enrollment where the 
pupils’ average sixth grade reading scores were at grade level. 
There was not a signle junior high school with 85% or more minority 
enrollment where the eighth-grade pupils scored at the eighth-grade 
level. A 1963-1964 study showed the preparation of teachers in the 
white schools was far better than in the Negro and Puerto Rican 
schools. There is a direct correlation between the percentage of 
minority enrollment in a school and the percentage of teachers with 
regular licenses, viz.in the elementary schools only about 20% of 
the schools with 90% or more minority enrollment had at least 65% or 
more of their teachers holding regular licenses, while 72% of the 
schools with 90% or more white enrollment had 65% or more of their 
teachers with regular licenses. Further,there was not a signle 
junior high school with over 85% minority enrollment which had at 


least of its teachers with regular licenses while over half the white 


And most recently, in a new and alleembracing canard, we hear ebout the 


pathology" of the Negro family instead of the sickness of American society. 
We reject each of these explanations as false and misleading, resulting in 
(it not actually designed for) the avoidance of the real problems. 
The Negro in America continues to face the double jeopardy of caste and class. 
The problems which face us, today as yesterday, are deep-seated and 
structural in nature. They demand bold ana imaginative rethinking and reshaping 
of many of the institutions of our society. They will not be solved by seeking 


to manipulate the individual Negro, seeking to heve him "shape-up" and "clean= 


up", or as some would have him do = join the army $ 


Freedom and Power 


The character of American life, indeed the very meaning of the "Great Society," 
is shaped by the extent and kinds of freedom and power available to each individual- 
freedom from the constraints of discrimination and bigotry, of poverty and:the life 
of the slum, of hopelessness and alienation, and power to shape the weaningfui deeis 
cisions of one's life, 

To cleanse itself of the horror of racial discrimination, Americarmust declare 
all-out war on discrimination, Discrimination must be seen not as the aberrant be- 
havior of some individuals, which we today deplore, through frequently tolerate, but 
rather as an evil which must be rooted out of the very warp and woof of our society. 
The act of discrimination - ba it the denial to another of a job, a home, a fair 
trial, a quality education - must be treated as a criminal act, punished by jail to 
the perpetrator and recompense for the victim, We must vigorously punish the social 
criminal who denies Negroes of a job, a home, an education, or justice, 

Beyond this however, we must recognize the degree to which segregntion and 
discrimination have become institutionalized in our society, For exampie, zoning 
restrictions and other defenses against "undesirable eZements" are often de facto 
racial barriers. Even such a goal as metropolitan government fer our cities must 
be examined for its effect on diluting Negro political power now concentrated in thea 
center city. 

Our society denies to the Negro a sense of personal worth and a meaninful role 
in the entire community. There has been no more hopeful beginning in our time to 
Ceal with this problem than the wise opening presented in the words "maximm feasibie 
participation’ of the affected poverty population, contained in the Economic Oppor= 
tunity Act, And there is no more dangerous design chan the efforts of nae to now 
«viscerate the anti-poverty program by readucing or eliminating the role of "citizen 
participation" in the Gormmunity Action Programs. The recent reports of pressure on 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to cut-back on policy-making by the poor disturbs 
us deeply. 

Not reduction or elimination but expansion and deepening of the role of citizen 


participation is required; but not limited to ant&epoverty efforts but expanddd to 


each and every area of commmity life, The guiding principle of those agencédés who 


serve our communities must be "no service without represdntation,."" Schools, hospitals, 
welfare programs must all give to their clients a deminant role in the shaping of the 


programs which serve them, No longer should the welfare client be ground down further 


as the passive recepient of a begrudging dole handed out by a social werker made more 
Spy Agi aide by a system established to catch "cheaters." Instead the client 
himself should shape and mold the progzgam so that it comes to serve his needs as he 
perceives them and in this very process gives to him a new sense of dignity and 
honor through the exercise of power. 

In the fields of welfare and public housing administra®ive encroachments have 
reduced the legal entitlements of the poor, especially Negroes, Midnight searches 
of the homes of welfare recipients have made welfare a police function to igsure 
‘moral’ behavior, Eligibility regulations have been tightened to keep people from 


welfare and housing who are entitled to receive these services, Negroes particularly 


have been damaged by the absence of full legal rights of the poor, 


Just as the right to vote for freely chosen candidates offers to the individual 
the power to shape his political life, so too must he have the power to shape the 
physical, social and aesthetic parameters of his life, 


The Job Market 


More then anything else the Negro needs a decent job -- a job which provides 
i conan income abowe the poverty~level, a job which offers opportunity for advyance-~ 
ment, and a job which makes possible:a sense of satisfaction which comes from service 
to self and others, 

The present near exclusive emphasis on training which characterizes the anti- 
poverty program focuses on the wrong problem, while many Negro youth, as white, need 
training, they need even more an assurance that having been trained they will find a 
job fitting their skills rather than becoming members of an umemployed and under- 


employed army of the higher skilled alumni of training programs.* 


*While the unemployment rate for high-school dropouts is substantially greater than 
for highaeckodl graduates, ages 16 tc 24, among males (11.2 and 6.8 respectively), 
females (18.9 and 9.5), and whites (12.8 and 7.3), as would te expected, among non- 
whites there is in effect no difference (16,3% for dropouts and 16.1% for high-school 
graduates). Thus we find the Negro youth, with or withcut a high-school diploma, 


Increasingly, training should be onethe-job oxeiiiie. Instead of the two-step program 
of training then job, the two should be combined, During the period when training 

is necessary, there should be a sliding scale of federal subsidies to eligible em-~ 
ployers, initially high to cover the greater need for training and the lesser output 
received from the trainee, and then the lower as the trainee's output increases and 
his training needs lessen, Ultimately, of course, the trained employee would receive 
Bis full salary from the employer. The genaral policy should be no training without 
jobs; no jobs without training. (To protect workers against the erosion of their job 
skills.) 

The focus of attention must be on the generation of new jobs and access to them 
for the oppressed and the deprived. And this responsibility primarily must be borne 
by the federal government. = areas immediate action could be taken to produce 
significant increases in employment opportunities, wnile at the same time providing 
goods and services which are in desperately short supply. 

The first area ef job generation is a massive public works program, supplying 
the nation with needed schools, libraries, recreational facilities, and hospitals. 

As the construction industry is a labor-intensive one w&th between 50 and 6Q@of money | 
expended going into salaries, funds poured into a public works program will produce 

a high return in jobs, (Although primarily skilled jobs.) Central to the efficacy 

of euch a program is that the traditions of exclusion of Negroes fron the construction — 
trades and the presently established system of kinshipebased job inheritance must be 
brought to an end. To insure that Negroes benefit from expanded public workd activity 
each project should only receive funds on the basis of employing Gand training - if 
necessary) Negro workers, both skilled and unskilled, 

Second, there must be a major breakthrough in the use of non-professionals, 

The serious shortages in such occupations as teaching, recreation, hospitals (surely 


to: be made even more acute by the implementation of the 


facing the same abnormally high unemployment rate, Race not education appears to be | 
the relevant factor when examining unemployment for Negro youths, Forrest A, Brogan, — 
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Medicare Bill) call for a new method for supplying these necessary services. 


There is ample indication that the non-professional can both relieve the present 

seefesstonale of many duties and thus increase the professionals efficiency, 

‘as well as to increase the quality of service offered. These non=professional 

jobs ist be made attractive to men as well as women by offering adequate wages 

as well as the opportunity of advancement for all toward professional status | 

and the chance for at least some to achieve such status. 
The needs of rural families must not be ignored. Government moneys 

should be made available to subsidize the establishment of cooperatives of a 

variety of types. Collective bargainin;; rights and minimum wage protection 

~. must be extended 9 agricultural workers. Ways need be found to provide year 

| eqund employment for migratory farm workers so» that the degrading institution 

of migrancy can be eliminated, 

kkkk*As an expression of our conmitment and to rovide a measure of our achieve- 

ments, we must set definite targets and a time table. We must act at the very 

least to commit the nation to reduce Negro unemployment to no higher a level ( 

than it will tolerate among the entire population. Through new job generation, 

meaningful training with jobs attached and through the end of racial discrimina~ 

tion. We must dedicate ourselves to reduce unemployment for all segments of 

the job-seeking population to below 4% by the end of this decade, end as a 

step in this direction to cutting Negro unemployment in half by 1968. 

REKKKKKKKRKKEKDCfinite steps to meet this goal can and must be taken at the | 

next session of Congress. These should include a public works program of at 

least $25 billion, and an allocation of federal funds to begin an employment 

program for non-professionals which will produce a minimum of one million and | 

a half such jobs in the next two years with priorities for employment in both : 

programs being given to the unemployed and the underemployed. | 

REKEREKKERERERTO assure an end to employment discrimination throughout the 


nation, the second session of the 89th Congress siould extend Title V1l of the 


Civil Rights Act of 1964 to all employers above '":mom and pop" establishments. 


To quicken the exercise of feceral action the Equal Opportunity Employment 
Commission should be given the power to issue "cease and desist" orders and to 


grant "compensatory damages" to those adversely affected by racial or religious 


discrimination of an employer or union. 


Income 
‘Not only must there be jobs, but they must provide adequate income for 


their holders. Present proposals for tinkering with the minimum wage 
law are inadequate. Simply put, what is necessary is a $2.00 an hour 
minimum wage convering all employers of four or more persons - be they 
agricultural, laundry, textile, or industrial. Most of the industries 
currently excluded from federal minimum wage provisions are precisely 


those with the highest proportion of Negro workers. 


For those who cannot work, or those whom the society is unable to employ, 
there must be a guarantee of a minimum standard of living either through 
the mechanism of a guaranteed annual wage or a negative income tax. Such 
‘® guarantee must come to all as a matter of right, not beneficence, and 
we must eliminate a social welfare system which often appears more con- 


cerned with snooping and spying upon its clients than in assuring them a 


detente life. 
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etugans of its protagonists and renew our cities for their citizens. 
wkkkkkkkkk We must not only reiterate the 1949 Housing Act's goal, but 
we must set a target date by which time this goal will be reached and 
then provide the resources to meet this goal. As a minimum there must 
be at least 600,000 new housing starts a year for a minimum of ten years 


for low and lower-middle income families. 


KRKKKKKKKE Simply to build housing is of course useless unless those who 
need this housing can afford to live in&. To do this the rent subsidy 
program passed in the first session of the 89th Congress must be funded 
in the second session, not on a "pilot" basis, but with sufficient funds 
(in any case with no less than $30 million a year) to make a real break- 
through in the area of housing for all. Because a person is poor he 
must not be deprived of the opportunity for choice in housing. Rent 
subsidies offer the opportunity to end the racial and class ghettoes of 
public housing and thus contribute not only to the desegregation of 
housing itself, but to allthose other factors which revolve around hous- 


ing - schools, recreation, friendship patterns, etc. 


At present, the housing of the non-poor is subsidized to a greater extent 
than is the public housing of the poor; the tax deduction for interest 
on privately owned housing of the the upper 20% is greater than the 
anounts spent on public housing in the United States, Our reluctance 

to right the inequalities in housing in oun nation is a monument to the 
intransigence of a narrow private lobby of real estate interests. 
wkikikkkkkk Immediate administration action is necessary to extend the 
late President's Executive Order (which was no more than a half-stroke 

of the Presidential pen) to cover all housing which is in any way bailt , 
supported, guaranteed, mortgaged, or assisted by federal funds. Then 


congressional action is necessary to apply on a national basis a fair- 


housing law covering the rental and sales of all housing (excepting per- 


haps, as do Massachusetts and New York, owner-occupied two-family houses). 
Schools 
The schools which the overwhelming majority of American children now 


attend are both segregated and inferior. Both segregation and the lack 


of quality must be ended and their end is undividedly intertwinec. Just 
as leading educators have done, the nation as a whole must recognize that [ 
schools which are segregated cannot be high quality and to be of high 


quality they cannot be segregated. 


Unless there is a drastic change in the present "guidelines" of the Office 


of Education for the implementation of Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights 
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Act, the net result will be the replacing of southern de jure segregation 
by northern style de facto segregation. The present pattern of placing 
the entire emphasis on the number of grades to be desegregated rather 
than the number of children integrated offers no assurance that there 
will be any significant desegregation. For example, the nominal deseg- 


regation of two grades of Bogalusa's (Louisiana) schools has meant that 


but five of the city's more than fifteen hundred Negro pupils attend 
school with white children. A better system is to consider children and | 
not grades and provide assurance that in a short period cf time - a year 
or two or at most three - all of the schools in a community will have a 
racial composition not significantly at variance with the entire school 
system's ratio. One method to achieve this end is to begin with all 
_school assignments declared void and begin to assign pupils on the basis 
of some arbitrary system which will not produce segregation - de facto 
or de jure, Such systems might include the alphabetical assignment of 


pupils in a small school system, a variant of the Princeton Plan, re- 


districting, changed "feeder" patterns, site selection for integration, 


etc. 


If we are to make a breakthrough in the quality of schools we must allo- 
cate to American education the level of resources and national commit- 
ment which we have devoted to the nation's space program. New measures 
must be introdussé such as the massive use of non-professionals; the 
introduction on a nationwide basis of new teaching techniques such as 
programmed instruction, team teaching, new urban readers. and other 
curriculum materials, new literacy techniques, etc; special parent-teacher 


groups to provide effective liaison between home and school. 


Our educational system cannot "give-up" on the students presently in the 
upper grades. The attention and resources given to pre-school education 
will be both squandered and misapplied if we do not seek to change the 
present elementary and secondary systems. Already there is evidence that 
the gains made in pre-school programs are largely eroced in the backward- 
ness of the regular grades. Not only must we give a "“headstart™ to those 
ready to enter school but we must maintain the gains. We must also inter 
vene in the present system to salvage the older youth. 

HKKKKKHKKR Al] school systems must be desegregated by the fall of 1967 - 
desegregation meaning not token numbers cof Negro children in each grade 
in a few schools, but a cistribution of Negro and white stucents through- 
out the entire school system not substantially out of proportion with 

the racial composition of the system as a whole. This must be true of 
all schocl systems North and South, presently de jure or de facto segre- 
gated, 

kkkkkkkeKK The upsrading cf the quality of the netion’s schools must 
accompany the desegregation of these schools. While the present Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act provides a neeced beginning with eme- 
phasis on those schools serving (or mcre appropriately wis-serving) the 
children cf the poor, the forthcoming session of Congress should begin 


to provide federal funds and seek to estabiish feceral guidelines for 


reaching a standard of excellence for all schools. General funds should 


be provided to all chool systems and special bonuses offered to those 
which introduce new techniques or exceed the minimum performance stan- 
dards. 


Voting and Citizen Participation 


It is no more than a commonplace to note that a democracy is weakened by 
that desree to which its citizens are denied the right. to participate in 
their cwn government. And it is equally a commenplace to note that 
Negroes have-in the past and are today denied such an opportunity for 
participation. 

Further, we must define participation as having far broader scope than 
voting every two or four years in an election. Participation in our 
increasingly complex society, as we have said, should include the prin- 
ciple wisely included in the language of the Eccnomic Opportunity Act 

of “maximum feasible participation" of the affected groups. This prin- 
ciple should be appliec far and wide throughout American life - thus 
parents and students should be able to participate in the scwerning of the 
schools; clients of a welfare system in its operation; those affectec by 
urban renewal in its plans and progress (the present eciticen participa- 
tion in urban renewal hardly rises to the level of being a sham); and 


employees neec to gain an increasing voice in the determination of the 


affairs of their union and their employer. 


RKKKEKKKKE The concept of "maximum feasible participation" of the affected 


eroups should be applied to each and every federal (state and local, too) 


program. The ceepening and broadening of this principle offers people 
- the opportunity to achieve a quality of participation in the affairs i 


'which affect their lives, which must come to be the very characteristic 


of our society. 


kkikirkicvikk Administration action must be taken this winter in each anc 
every political subdivision. where the Voting Rights Act of 1965 applies 
to assure the immeciate opportunity of each and every Negro who seeks to 
register to do so. Reliance upon southern voluntary compliance in the 
"by and by" should not deny Negroes the right to register immediately. 
Further, these feceral registrars and the entire federal government must 
end the passive role cf the shop-keeper waiting on the clients who happen 
upon his place of business, but must begin an aggressive recruitment cam- 
paign to recruit eligible applicants. Such a procedure is the very least 
recompense that can be given to people cenied the right to vote for a 
century. 


Protection and Justice 


It is a state of lawlessness and impotent government when citizens cannot 
be protected in the exercise of their fundamental rights, The recent 
hharace masked as a court of justice in Hayneville is but the latest re- 
minder that for the Negro there is little or no justice in the South. 

And this is as true in his day-to-day activities as when he seeks to ex- 
ercise his civil rights. 

And a system of justice which operates more justly or with greater anes 


guards for the rich than for the poor is no system of justice. 


Further, a government which has laws which it cannot or will not enforce 
is no government. 

The first order of business of the second session of the 89th Congress 
must be the passage of a personal protection law which will make a fede- 
ral crime of any act which seeks to deprive a Negro of exercising his 
civil rights or to prevent another from assisting in that exercise, and 
which provides punishment no less severe than comparable state provisions 


only excluding the death penalty. 


o™ 
- The President of the United States must bring to an end the practice of 


rewarding faithful political retainers of the very system which denies Negroes 
justice. No more should the federal bench be polluted by the likes of Cox. 
West, and Coleman. Nor ean we any longer accept a federal court system in the 
South which is lilyewhitse- 65 white judges, 28 white court clerks, and 109 
white jury commissioners, 

The provision of a system which provides justice must take precedence over 
any tradition of adherence to a particular means of providing such justice, 
For to maintain a jury system which fails to punish those who commit crimes 
against Negroes or their friencs or to render justice to a Negro defendant is 
no system of justice and indeed invites and encourages disrespect for the en- 
tire system of law. As a matter of general principle, all juries--state and 
federale- should be recruited from a cross-section of the entire population 
being served, eliminating only those who conscientiously do not believe in the 
punishment prescribed by law (and it would contribute to the level of American 
civilization to eliminate the death penalty entirely), or who are connected 
with one or another party to the case, or who believe that a person is entitled 
to less than equal treatment, because of his race or religion or with whom 
he associates, 

£n immediate measure which can be taken by the Justice Department is the 
enforcement of the 1875 statute which makes jury discrimination a crime punish- 
able by a fine up to $5,000; a law, such as so many which cefend Negro rights, 
which has never been used in the present century. And at the next session of 
Congress there should be passed a Fede::al law which would provide that where 
a pattern of jury exclusion has existed or presently does exist, a federal jury 
registrar will automatically be appointed to register all adulta to the panel of 
veniremen from which by mechanical and random selection techniquzes jury panels 


will be selected. 


_ We must bring to an end a system of justice which depends upon the ignorance 


or the poverty of people to secure convictions, As soon as possible after the 


first contact with the constabulary, the arrested must be free to contact a .a 
lawyer, without prior examination. If he cannot afford a lawyer, the state 
should provide the funds for one, After having been charged, a person should 
not be detained in jaal pending a trial unless he is a clear danger to society 
or evidence is presented indicating that he is unlikely to be available for 
the trial. In all other cases the present system which allows the rich to 


“make bond" and the poor to linger in jail should be ended. 


first contact with the constabulary, the arrested must be free to contact a .a 


lawyer, without prior examination. If he cannot afford a lawyer, the state 
should provide the funds for one, After having been charged, a person should 
not be detained in jeil pending a trial unless he is a clear danger to society 
or evidence is presented indicating that he is unlikely to be available for 
the trial. In all other cases the present system which allows the rich to 


"make bond" and the poor to Linger in jail should be ended. 
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kkkkeKI mediate steps can be taken by the Justice Department to end their unwarrented 


narrow interpretation of the power of the federal government and of federal officials, 
The powers granted to the federal government in the U.S. code Title 18, Sections 241, 
242 and 243, must aad ae be used, Either the F.B.I. must become the agency which 
make arrests and provides protection for those seeking to exercise their constitution 


rights or some other federal enforcement agency should be established immediately. 


“kiitkAg the arm of the government which comes into the most frequent contact with 
the citizenry as well as one which encounters citizens in at least a quasi~punitive 
role, the members of the nation's police forces need to be of high caliber, judgement 
and training. Mandatory human relations training provided through the assistance 
of federal funds; minimum educational or experience requirements; a massive recruit- 
ment program among minority groups; the raising of wage scales comparable to the 
responsibilities symbolized by the gun, the club, and the badge; and access for 
citizens tc a review board made up entirely of civilians to examine charges: of 
police excess are a minimum program, 
HEHEHE 

To do less than to provide justice and equality for Negroes is to deny both 
to all Americans, This conference has been charged with high responsibility. We 
believe it should consider the proposals here and else@kere presented and then cone 
vert them into a detailed program for action -- a program which specifies goals, 
allocates priorities, and assigns deadlines, and to which the Administration, the 


Congress, and the nation are asked to commit themselves, 
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Mr. Chairman, my name is George Meany. I am president of the AFL-CIO, 
and I am glad to appear here today on behalf of that organization to lend our 
support to the war on poverty. 

This is not a new ee for us in the labor movement. The trade union 
movement has been engaged in a campaign against poverty and for the improvement 
of conditions of life and work and opportunity since the first.day of its estab- 
lishment, generations ago in America. The elimination of poverty is and always 
has been, a primary goal of organized labor and a basic reason for its existance. 

We have not been satisfied merely to elevate and improve the income 
and opportunities of our own members. We have sought to eliminate the cancer 
of destitution and want from the vitals of society at large - by our advocacy 
of free public education, social security legislation, minimum wages and many 
other measures designed to improve the standards, security and opportunity of 
all Americans, whether union members or not. Were it not for the efforts and 
accomplishments of organized labor in America, over the years, I am confident 
that the problem of poverty in this country would not be one common to a 
minority of our citizens, but a majority. 

Not all of us in the labor movement have had the personal experience 
of going hungry in our youth, or were evicted from our homes, or saw our hopes 
shattered by some act of fate -- an industrial accident to the father, the 
closing of a plant, the illness of a grandparent. But if it did not happen 
to us, we saw it happen to our friends and neighbors. 

We also saw the workings of those other disasters -- being born the 
"wrong" color, or raised in the “wrong” religion, or having the “wrong” kind 
of ancestors. 

50 as president of the AFL-CIO, I tell you we hate poverty in all 


its forms and for whatever reason it exists. 
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Therefore we are here to support -- with all our vigor -- the ob- 
jectives of the bill before you. We are also here to say that this bill, 
worthy though it is, will not end poverty in America. 

We hope this committee will speedily approve the bill. We also 
hope the committee will seriously consider making certain improvements in 
the bill that I will propose in a few moments. We ask for speed because the 
longer action is delayed, the worse the problem becomes. 

But let no one suppose that this bill is enough. It is a step 
forward. It is an important step forward. Yet is is only one of many which, 
in our Opinion, are equally important. 

This becomes clear when we consider the identity of the poor -- 
the various groups who suffer under family incomes of $3,000 a year or less. 

More than half of these families include someone in the labor force -- 
someone who has a job or is looking for one. 

This means that more than half the poverty problem is directly 
connected with unemployment, low wages and involuntary part-time work. Much 
more of it, of course, is indirectly connected with these matters. | 

Another one-third of the poverty-stricken families are made up of 
people past retirement age. Therefore a third of the problem is related to 
proper provisions for the elderly. 

The remainder of the poor families are those where the traditional 
breadwinner is dead or disabled, or has run away from his obligations. Most 
of these families are headed by widows or deserted wives, who cannot at the 
same time care for their children and earn a subsistence income. 

Even this brief summary illustrates the need for a wide range of 
legislation in addition to the bill we are discussing. Without attempting 
to offer a comprehensive list, let me mention just a few of the measures which 
are currently pending. 

There now lies before this committee a bill to extend the coverage 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to millions of workers who now have no wage-hour 
protection. Also before you are companion proposals to raise the statutory 
minimum wage to $2 an hour; to increase the overtime penalty from time and a 


half to double time; and to shorten the basic work-week to 35 hours. 


These measures -- especially the extension of coverage and the 


increase in the minimum wage -- are an integral part of the anti-poverty 


campaign. Consider these facts: 


Nearly one million Americans are now working for 50 cents an hour 


or less; that is, $20 a week or less; $1,000 a year or less. 
About 12 million Americans are working for $1.50 an hour or less; 
that is, $60 a week or less; $3,000 a year or less. 
This is poverty; poverty among people who are fully employed. 
When you translate this down to the community level, the results 


are shocking. Only a few days ago one of my colleagues on the AFL-CIO Executive 


Council, John Grogan, who is also an elected official of the city of Hoboken, 
N.J., gave me a specific example. 

Hoboken, as many on this committee know, is located in Hudson County, 
across the river from New York City. This is an old industrial area, with all 
the usual problems. Many of the substantial companies have ahandoned obso- 
lescent factory buildings and moved elsewhere. They have been replaced by 
companies whose chief aim is to pay as low wages as the law allows -- and lower 
if they can get away with it. 

So we find that in the small city of Hoboken, there are now 200 
fully-employed residents who draw from $100 to $125 a month in supplementary 
relief. They work a full 40 hours a week; but their earnings do not meet the 
minimum standards set by the state for families of the size they are supporting. 

Bear in mind that these workers -- unlike millions of others -- are 
actually covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. They are employed in companies 
that make small electrical appliances; in candy factories, and in at least one 
brand-name bakery. They are paid $1.25 an hour, but they cannot live on it. 

If this is the condition of workers who enjoy the protection of the 
federal law, just think of those who are presently excluded from it. 

No single step could do more to strike at the roots of poverty in 
America than universal coverage of all wage-earners under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, coupled with an increase in the minimum wage to $2 an hour. 


We urge you to make this your next order of business, once the present 


legislation has been reported. 


Also pending before this committee is the whole problem of aid to 
education at the primary and secondary school levels. This, too, is a vital 


element in the war on poverty. 
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The anti-poverty bill you are now considering includes several different 
educational programs. This is all to the good. But a far broader need is for 
adequate schools in the first place. 

It is necessary at the present time, unfortunately, for the federal 
government to establish a program that compensates for the shortcomings of the 
public schools. The problem is there, and it needs to be met. But surely a more 
sensible approach -- once the emergency has been taken care of -- is for the federal 
gevérasent to promote the improvement of primary and secondary education at the source. 

Every chief executive since President Truman has proposed this. A sub- 
stantial majority in Congress supports it. We urge you to make it a reality. 

We do not deny the present necessity for scurrying around putting patches 
on a faulty educational system. We do reject this as a permanent process. This 
committee and the Congress did a truly historic job on higher education in the last 
session; we ask you now to make the job complete. 

The paramount issue here is adequate education for our young people. Yet 
it would be foolish to overlook the fact that providing the necessary school 
buildings would also provide jobs. This is a classic example of the proposition 
that social progress produces economic progress, at a rate that many conservatives 
do not recognize. 

There are other vital legislative measures still pending. Three are in 
the hands of the Rules Committee -- extension of the accelerated public works 
program; continued and expanded support for the Area Redevelopment Administration; 
federal aid for the development of mass transit facilities in urban centers. 

Awaiting action by the Ways and Means Committee are two more -- hospital 
insurance for the aged as part of the social security and railroad retirement 
Systems, and federal standards for unemployment compensation. 

These five bills -- and there are others I could mention -- are essential 
to the war on poverty. I will not take your valuable time to discuss them here. 

I do want to note, in passing, that more than 200,000 jobs are involved in the 
present accelerated public works program; and, as I said a moment ago, that almost 
a third of the poor are 65 or older, making the King-Anderson bill more relevant 


than ever. 


Even though these five bills are not in your hands as members of this 


committee, they are in your hands as members of the Congress. We urge you, as 


experts in the whole field of poverty, to use your influence, to lobby among your 


colleagues, in order to bring these and other related measures to the floor of 


the House of Representatives for a vote. 


rie 


Perhaps the most striking example of my basic point -- that is, the 


many-sided nature of the fight on poverty -- is the civil rights bill. 


I am well aware that this bill was passed by the House of. Representa- | 
tives by an overwhelming margin. The vote was an inspiring demonstration of the 
democratic process, which richly earned the gratitude of the nation, And this 


committee made an invaluable contrilution by reporting out a fair employment 


practices bill, which was incorporated into the omnibus measure. 


Yet I say to you now, as I have said many times before, that the 
achievement of civil rights -- equal opportunity for all -- will never come 
about through laws aimed only at racial discrimination. 

Yes, these laws are needed, and should be passed. Racial discrimi- 
nation -- and every other kind of discrimination -- is a disgrace to America. 
Bigotry must be abolished everywhere and that, of course, includes the labor 
movement . 


But our goal -- yours in the Congress and ours in the labor movement -- 


is not just principle, but practice, 


We do not simply want a Negro to have the right to a job. We want a 


job for him, 

We are not content because a Negro may soon have the right to live 
where he chooses and eat where he chooses, anywhere in America, We want him to 
have money enough to make a free choice. 

I will not belabor the point. I am sure you see it clearly. [The 
bill before you -- and all the others I have mentioned, all the measures that 


are needed to fight poverty -- are also needed to make the civil rights bill 


truly effective. 


Against this background, let me now turn to the bill itself. 


As it now stands, Title I -- and this applies to all three parts -- | 
does not make it clear that existing government programs will be utilized, 


where appropriate, in carrying out the stated objectives of this title. We 


have been assured that there is no intention of setting up duplicating government 


agencies or operations, under this title or elsewhere, We accept those assurances. 


Surely the fullest use should be made of established government programs where 


they exist. 


Otherwise, members of the committee realize, as we do, that the bill 
was hastily drafted, Your committee, in the best traditions of the Congress, 


will undoubtedly tighten and clarify its language. 
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For example, we are disturbed by the vague description in Title l, 
Part A of the kind of job training that will be offered to young recruits. 

Let me put it this way: The Youth Opportunities Act was confined to work on 
conservation projects, with the recruits clearly limited to work that would 

not otherwise be done. The present bill -- unintentionally, we are sure -~ 

befuddles the point. 

We heartily agree that these recruits should be taught all they can 
learn, under the circumstances, about the use of tools, about good work 
practices, and -- when they need it -- reading, writing and arithmetic. 

We hope that every one of them who was a school dropout can and 
will, after his term of service, pass a high school equivalency examination. 

But it is not possible -- and it should not be expected or promised -- 
that these trainees will emerge from the program as skilled machinists, 
electricians, plumbers and so on, These crafts, as they have now developed, 
are far too complex and too sophisticated for that. 

However, this section -- Title I(A) -- has great potential. These 
young people can be taught the routine of holding a job, the rhythm of it; the 
use of tools, the feeling for them, the familiarity with them, how to take care 
of them; the whole concept of being part of a work-group, with common obliga- 
tions and, sometimes, common grievances. These simple experiences, which most 
of us take for granted, are of the greatest importance, 

The trainees can gain from this the self-confidence they may have 
lacked before. They can emerge from the program fully able to read, write and 
figure, knowing what it means to have a job. And they will thereby be better 
equipped to make their way in the world. 

To mention only one point, they may know what kind of work they want 
to do -- what appeals to them, and where their aptitudes lie. And if their 
choice happens to be a craft, many of them will have the right kind of 
preparation to meet the requirements of apprenticeship. 

In general, these same observations apply to Parts B and C of Title I, 
Work experience is valuable -- quite apart from its financial return -- even on 
a half-time or quarter-time asis. We heartily endorse the concepts the bill 
sets forth. We do want to.call the attention of the committee to a few specific 


questions with respect to the language of the work-training and work-study 


proposals. 


The first, I am sure, is simply a technical error, Sections 113 


and 123 both include language forbidding work on "projects involving the 
sieiiheeet ion, operation or maintenance of any facility to be used for 
sectarian instruction or as a place for religious worship." The implication, 
which we know was not intended, is that "construction" of other kinds may 

be involved. We suggest that this passage could read "projects to be used 
for sectarian instruction,” and_so on, striking the words "involving the 
construction, operation or maintenance of," 

Next, we feel very strongly that the rates of pay described in 
Section 113 (5) should not be less than the federal minimum wage. We do 
not believe that any lower amount is, in the words of the bill, "appropriate 
and reasonable." Setting up a sub-minimum category of $l-an-hour workers is 
wholly indefensible. In effect it would extend and perpetuate the very evils 
I discussed earlier. It embraces a concept which this country rejected a 
generation ago -- that it is all right to pay starvation wages to people who 
desperately need money. We urge that the language of this section be amended 
to make it clear that “appropriate and reasonable" starts with the federal 
minimum and goes up from there. 

Turning to Part C: Even if it is taken for granted that there is 
no intention of putting students to work on jobs for which others would 
ordinarily be hired, we believe the bill should include the same categorical 
statement to that effect which is found in Part B. 

Title II, Urban and Rural Community Action Programs, strikes us as 
being in the best tradition of partnership between local communities and the 
federal government, 

There are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of towns, cities and counties 
throughout the country whose citizens have devoted their most intensive efforts 
toward meeting the evils that cause poverty. 

They have taxed themselves to the utmost to maintain and improve their 
school systems, They have gone to the limit of their resources in such fields 
one health, housing, rehabilitation and welfare. They know what else needs to 
be done, but they lack the money to proceed, Local labor leaders, we are proud 


to say, have been among the leaders in these efforts in the past, and will 


remain so, 


To cite only one example: Some states and communities, motivated by 
social responsibility and enlightened self-interest, have tried valiantly to 
provide decent conditions, including schools, housing and health services, for 
migrant agricultural workers, They deserve the kind of help this bill offers. 

We are pleased that the bill would authorize federal assistance up 
to 90 percent of the total, and that there is specific emphasis on programs 
that promise, not just relief, but a permanent escape from poverty for those 
affected. The provisions for effective coordination of these undertakings 
are also welcome, 

We have an administrative suggestion under this title. We urge that 
the United States Commissioner of Education be instructed to undertake a study 
-- with the cooperation of state and local school officials -- to devise ways 
to make more intensive use of these facilities, An unused classroom is an 
inexcusable waste when so many Americans need educational opportunities, 

As to Title III, we in the AFL-CIO do not pretend to be farm experts. 
We are aware, however, that agriculture has undergone a technological revolution. 
We know that production is increasingly concentrated in huge, mechanized 
"factories in the field"; that vast numbers of small farmers and farm workers 
have been driven off the land, and that the plight of the remaining small 
farmers is often desperate, 

The result is not only rural poverty but a further increase in urban 
poverty. We are concerned on both counts, 

We hope to see the American farmer able to take full advantage of 
modern agricultural technology, without losing the seetil values of the family 
farm, This, as we read it, is the purpose of Title III; and therefore it has 
Our support. 

We also endorse the objectives of Title IV, The AFL-CIO has long 


recognized the many difficulties faced by small business, including, among 


others, shortage of capital and inadequate management know-how, It is now 


proposed to link assistance to small business with jobs for the long-term 


unemployed. This is an imaginative concept, well worth trying. 


We do call your attention to one possible pitfall. Great care should be 


taken to insure that the small businesses which are assisted or established under 


this program pay their workers a living wage. We see no advantage in using federal 


funds to help an enterprise whose employees -- as in the Hoboken example -- need 


public relief to make ends meet. The purpose of this bill is to fight poverty, 
‘not enlarge it. 
In this connection, full use should be made of the experience and know-how 
of the Area Redevelopment Administration, which has been coping with very similar 
problems. 


The pilot projects set forth in Title V, which, as we understand it, are 


aimed at finding more effective ways to keep families together when the head of 

the household is jobless, are surely worthwhile. This is one of poverty's most 
tragic aspects. We are glad that the safeguards established in the Social Security 
Act, with respect to compensation of those trained or assisted, are specifically 
included. 

It is undoubtedly clear to the committee at this point that our suggested 

| changes -- although we feel they are important -- are aimed at strengthening the 
bill, not affecting its basic nature. 

As I said at the outset, we support this legislation. We support it 

strongly. We believe it is urgently needed, 

But let me emphasize again, this bill, by itself, will not solve the 
problem of poverty. When the Congress enacts this measure -- and we hope the 
action will be forthcoming without undue delay -- neither the members of Congress 
nor Americans generally can sit back, brush their hands and say, "Well, that's 
that; we have taken care of poverty." 

This bill can mean much to the people of America, and especially the 
young people. It will help to overcome their educational shortcomings, It will 
give them work experience - a form of basic training, if you will, for their 
future careers. It will help to keep deserving but needy students in college. | 


But all of this will be of no avail, in the long run, unless they have 


somewhere to go when they finish. The job corps, work-training, work-study -- 


fine. But then what? 


10 

I have seen, as you have, a number of studies proving that there is a 
direct connection between education and unemployment -- that very few college 
graduates, and a relatively small proportion of high school graduates, are out 
of work. 

True enough. But there are some who interpret these statistics to mean 
that if only everyone finished college, everyone would have a job. This is 
upside-down logic. 

What the figures really mean is that better-educated people have a far 
better chance of landing the jobs that are available. If every one of the 4% 


million workers who are now unemployed could suddenly be equipped with a Ph. D., 


we would still have a great many unemployed. They might not be the same people, 
and there might not be quite as many, but they would still be counted in the 
millions. And poverty would still be with us. 

To fight the poverty that now grips one-fifth of the nation; to build 
a society in which every youngster has a full and equal opportunity to develop 
his talents and to use them, there must be jobs at good wages for every American 
who is able and willing to work. 

Where are these jobs coming from? 

There is no sign that they will be forthcoming, in adequate numbers, 
from private, profit-making enterprises. 

Over the decade from 1953 through 1962, according to our analysis of 
the government's figures, the number of full-time jobs provided by such enter- 
prises actually declined by some 400,000, 

This is the basis for our deep conviction that public works must take 
up the slack, and thereby bring about -- by stimulating consumer purchasing- 
power -- a reversal of the trend in the private sector as well. 

When I say public works I use the expression in its broadest sense -- 
| | not just highways and airports and postoffices but schools, housing and hospitals. 
| | I know there is a deep-rooted feeling in America that public works by government 
is mere "spending," while the outlays of private capital are "investment.” 


This is just not so. 


When this country, through the Congress, appropriates money for 


education, for health, for the services and facilities the people need -- yes, 
and for the jobs that result from all these -- it is making the best of all 
possible investments. 

We are here to urge you to expand this investment, an investment aimed 
at ending poverty in America. 

This bill will not do it. No single bill will do it. 

The tax cut was a good start. The measure now before you will go 
another part of the way. But the other bills I mentioned at the start -- and 
more besides -- are vital if the war on poverty is to be won. 

It can not be said too often or too strongly: The final answer is 
jobs, jobs, jobs. Jobs -- jobs at good wages, jobs for all -- are the only real 


answer to poverty, and, indeed, to the future of our nation, 
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‘THE ECONOMICS OF RACISM by Michael Harrington _ 
: os (Reprinted with permission 
from Commonweal from the 


July 7, 1961 issue) 


If all the discriminatory laws in the United States were immediately repealed, race 
would still remain one of the most pressing moral and political problems in the 
nation. | 


Negroes in this country are not simply the victims of a series of iniquitous sta- 
tutes. The American economy, the American society, the American unconscious are all 
racist. If suddenly all the laws were framed to provide equal opportunities, a 
majority of the Negroes would not be able to take full advantage of the change. | 
There would still be the vast, silent, and automatic system directed against men and 
women of color. For to belong to a racial minority is to be poor, and poor in 4 
special way. It is. to live within a vicious circle of roverty which has been in- 
stitutionalized for well over a century. Legislation which segregates buses or 
lunch counters is only part of this process. 


Some optimistic people do not understand how deeply racism is established in American 
life. Given time, they argue, these people will rise in the society like the Irish, 
the Jews, the Italians and all the rest. But this notion misses two decisive facts: 
that the Negro is colored, and no other group in the United States has ever really 
faced this problem; that the Negro of today is an internal migrant who will face 
racism wherever he moves, who cannot leave his oppression behind like a Czar or a 
potato famine. To be equal, the Negro requires something much more profound than 

a way "into" the society; he needs a transformation of some of the basic institu- 


tions of the society. 


Perhaps the simplest way to point up the racism of the American economy is to recall 
a strange case of jubilation. Late in 1960, the Department of Labor issued a study, 
"The Economic Situation of Negroes in the United States.” It noted that in 1939, 
non-white workers earned, on the average, forty-one per cent as much as whites; and 
that by 1958, their wages had climbed. to fifty-eight per cent of those of whites. 

Not a little elation greeted this announcement, with some editorialists citing these 
statistics as indicating that slow and steady progress was being made. (At this 
rate, the Negro would reach parity with the white some time well past the year 20C0.) 


To begin with, the figures were somewhat more optimistic than the reality. Part of 
the Negro gain reflected the shift of rural Negroes to cities, and Southern Negroes 
to the North. In these cases, the people involved increased their income by going 
into a more prosperous section of the economy as a whole. But within each area - 
Northern city, Southern City, agriculture, ~- their relative position remained the 
same; at the bottom. Part of the gain, then, was the result of economic geography 
rather than of the workings of the society. Then taking a depression year (1939) as 
a base and comparing it to a year of recession (1958) also tended to exaggerate the 
advance, for Negroes in 1939 were particularly victimized. 


Another important aspect of the problem was obscured by the sweeping comparison most 
editorialists made between the 1939 figures and those of 1958. Even the Department 
of Labor figures themselves indicate that the major gain was made during World War II 
(the increase from 1939 to 1947 was from 41.4 per cent of Negro males to 54.3 per 
cent.) In the postwar period, the rate of advance slowed down by two thirds. More- 
over, most of the optimism was based upon figures for Negro men. When the women are 
included, and one takes a median family income from the Current Populations Reports, 
Negroes form from 51 per cent of white family income in 1947 t 57 per cert in 1952 and 
then declined back to the 1947 levels by 1955; 
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But even without these qualifications, the fact is stark enough; that the United 
States found cause for celebration in the fact that Negro workers had reached 58 
per cent of the way to the wage level of white workers. And this situation is 
deeply imbedded in the very structure of the American economy. 


For one thing, Negroes in the United States are concentrated in the worst jobs. A 
third continue to live in the rural South, most of them merely subsisting within an 
economy of poverty and a society of more or less open terror. The third who live in 
Southern cities, and the third who live in Northern cities, have bettered their 
position when compared to the sharecropper. But they are in the lowest paying jobs, 
the jobs hardest hit by recession, and they are in any case hired seeded and fired 


first. 


Thus, according to the Department of Labor, in 1960 four per cent of Negro employees 
were "professional, technical, and kindred workers" (compared to 11.3 per cent for 
the whites). 2.7 per cent were "managers, officials and proprietors" (compared to 
14.6 for the whites). At the economic and status top of the occupational structure, 
in short, there were 6.7 per cent of the Negroes -- and 25.9 per cent.of the whites. 
And this, in itself, represented considerable gains for the Negroes as compared to 


1940. 


Going down the occupational scale, the Negroes are primarily grouped in the lLowest- 
paying, dirtiest jobs. In 1960, 20 per cent of the whites had high skill industrial 
jobs, while the Negro share of this classification was 9 per cent. Semi-skilled 
mass production workers and laborers constituted around 48 per cent of the Negro 
male populations (and 2.53 per cent of the white males.). When it comes to Negro 
women, one confronts a discriminated minority within a minority. According to a 
New York State study, Negro female income as a percentage of white actually declined 
between 1949 and 1954 (and, in 1960, over a third of Negro women were still employes 


as domestics. ) 


In part, this occupational structure of the Negro community in the United States is 
the inheritance of the past. It reflects what happens to a people who have been 
systematically oppressed and denied access to skill and opportunity. If this 
exhausted the problem, there would be a basis far optimism. One could assume that 
the Negro would leave behind the mess of pottage which the white American has be- 
gueathed him, and move into the future at a much improved rate. But that is not the 
case. For the present position of the Negro in the economy has been institutional- 
ized. Unless something basic is done, the situation will reproduce itself for 


years to come. 


Take, as an example, the problems of automation. This has caused "structural" unem- 
ployment throughout the American work force, i.e., jobs have been destroyed and not 
just temporarily suspended. When this happens, the blow falls disproportionately 
upon the Negro. As the last significant group to enter the factory, the Negroes 

have low seniority (if they are lucky enough to be in union occupations) and they are 
laid off first. As one of the least skilled groups in the work force, they will have 
the hardest time getting another job. The "older" Negro (that is, above forty) will 
certainly never find another job as good, and he may well be condemned to job in- 
stability for the rest of his life. , 


All of this is immediate and automatic. It is done without the intervention of a 
single racist; yet it is a profound part of racism in the United States. In the 
long run, however, automation will pose an even larger problem. The new structure 
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of American industry is doing away with semi-skilled jobs and dividing the workers 
into polar groups; the highly skilled technicians, the unskilled sweepers and jani- 
tors, the low-paid workers of various service industries, the unemployed. At this 
particular point in time, the deficiency in skill and education which America has 
imposed upon the Negro becomes a special burden. It means, in some cases, wiping 
out the gains made by semi-skilled workers in mass production industries. Generally, 
it points toward the concentration of Negroes in even lower sectors of the economy. 


Much of this is "automatic", that is the consequence of an economic structure which 
has absorbed the consequences of racism and thereby hurts the Negro whether there is 
malice or not. However, there is another aspect of the situation which does involve | 
conscious racism. In 1960, according to the report of Herbert Hill, Labor Secretary 


of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, Negroes made up 


only 1.69 per cent of the total number of apprentices in the economy. (The exact 
figure offered by Hill has been disputed; the shocking fact which he describes is 
agreed upon by everyone.) In short, Negroes were being denied the possibility of 


changing their plight. 


The main cause of this problem is the attitude of management, which fundamentally 
determines hiring policy. But in the case of apprenticeship programs, the labor - 
movement and the Federal and state agencies involved also bear part of the respon- 
sibility. The exact assignment of blame has been a controversial subject recently, 
yet no one has really questioned the existence of a problem of tremendous magnitude 


and consequence. 


Thus Negroes in the United States are concentrated in low paying jobs, in non-union 
jobs, in jobs without seniority. Where they are union members, they have low 
seniority. They suffer discrimination in both hiring and firing, and they tend to 

be grouped in occupations which are peculiarly vulnerable to unemployment (in the 
current recession, the Negro unemployment rate is over fourteen per cent, i.e. about 
twice that of whites). And they are not becoming the prime victims of the revolution 


in technology taking place in the United States. 


These facts should make it possible to define the peculiar characteristics of Negro 
poverty, its special miserable place in the general American culture of poverty. 

The Negro finds himself in this plight because of what has been done to him through- 
out American history: he has been systematically prepared for taking the lowest 
position within the economy. In this context, the past weighs upon the Negro present. . 
But at the same time, the Negro arrives at this impasse at a particular time in 
American history; not, as was the case for the great immigrant waves, during a 
period of movement west, of growth and expansion but rather when growth rates are 
slackening, when automation is destroying the mechanism whereby a man could 
gradually work his way up the skill ladder even if he lacked education. In this 
context, the present weighs upon the Negro future. If the "automatic" trends are 
left to themselves, American industry will continue to produce racism as a basic 


commodity. 3 


It would, however, be a mistake to reduce the plight of the Negro to a consequence 
of the workings of unconscious economic laws. The attitudes and prejudices of 
American Society reinforce the tendency to keep the Negro at the bottom of the oc- 
cupational structure. And the fact that the Negroes have the worst jobs, the lowest 
incomes, the most miserable neighborhoods, in turn reinforces racist attitudes. It 
confirms all of the stereotypes: that Negroes are lazy, inefficient, stupid, and so 
forth. Not only are these people held down, a majority of them at levels well below 
and standard of decency, they are then reviled for being where society put then. 


oh. 


Perhaps the easiest way to pinpoint the effect of a non-automatic and conscious 
racism is to see what happens when a Negro does get an education and begins to move 
up within the economy North, South, East, and West, the pattern is the same: Negroes 
are paid less than whites, with the same educational background; and the more edu- 
cated a Negro, the more he is discriminated against in this regard. Herman Miller, 
one of the best known authorities on income statistics has computed that the white 
Southern college graduate receives 1.85 times the compensation of his Negro counter- 
part; and in the North, the white edge is 1.59. This kind of situation is the re- 
sult of something more than automatic laws of the market, for it demonstrates that 
the Negro is paid less even when he has the skill, ana that this “ye of discrimi- 
nation increases as ne aamees educated. : 


Indeed, the office te: one of the main problem areas in the system of discrimination. 
Office work is regarded as more personal, more social than the factory. To at least 
some of the people involved, integrated working verges on the integration of the a 
neighborhood or the home, and it is resisted mightily. The result is that Negroes 4 
are cut off from advancement into the better paying, higher status jobs by a wall of 3 
management and white-collar prejudice. (In 1960, almost a third of white women were i 
in the office; the figure of Negro women was 8.9 per cent.) 


This social isolation finds its classic expression, of course, in the ghetto. As a 
result of the segregation of neighborhoods, it is possible for a city like New York 
to have a public policy in favor of integration, and yet to maintain a system of 
effective segregation. In the mid-fifties, for example, New York public school | & 
system took a look at itself, dividing the schools into Group X with a high concen- : 
tration of Negroes or Puerto Ricans, and Group Y where the Negro and Puerto Rican 
population was less than ten per cent of the student body. They found that the X 
schools which Negroes attended were older and less adequate, had more probationary 
and substitute teachers, more classes for retarded children and fewer for bright 
pupils. This situation had developed within the framework of a public, legal commit- 
ment to integrated education (some steps have been taken to remedy this situation; 


but it is still basically the same. ) 


‘But the other groups in the United States live in ghettoes when they first came. 

Isn't this simply a repetition of the pattern which obtainec for the Irish, Jews, 
Italians, and the others? The enormous difference here is cne of visibility. The J 
talented and adventurous white immigrant could establish a store outside of the 
ghetto, could get a better jcb outside of the ghetto, eventually could rise in a 

profession outside of the ghetto and then move. But the Negro takes the sign of the 

ghetto with him wherever he goes: like the Jew under Nazism wearing a Star of David, 

he is always identifiable, he will always excite what prejudice there is. 
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This becomes more of a problem the higher up in the economy one moves. The bright 
son of an immigrant family who got an education could begin to move in the society 
at large. He could be an Irish lawyer, or a Jewish doctor and have white, Anglo- | 
Saxon Protestant clients and patients. But, outside of government service and a few | 
other areas, the Negro professional is confined to the Negro world. Even when there | 
is success, racism limits it. 


All of this has had a profound effect upon the Negro psychology. Some theorists be- 
lieve that Negroes have a lower level of aspiration, of ambition, than whites because 
of their position in the economy and in the society. But, in a study of the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination, an even more serious situation was described; 
one in which Negro children had more aspiration than whites from the same income 
level - but less of a chance to fulfill their ambition. 
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In this study, Aaron Antonovsky and Melvin Lerner described the result as “a patho- 
logical condition...in our society." The Negro child, coming from a family struc- 
ture, was forced to reject the parents, and to put forth new and different goals for 
himself. At the same time as the level of aspiration was thus higher than that of 
the white children (who would feel the bitterness of their material poverty less, 
since it was not mixed with the degradation of racism) their ambitions were much more 
unrealistic, for they continued to live in essentially the same world as their 


parents. 


In a sense, there is a symmetry in the social impact of racism in the United States. 
White American keeps the Negro down, and then uses the fact that the Negro is on the 
bottom of the pile as an argument for keeping him there, as a definition of what the 
Negro naturally is. On the one hand, the Negro is enough of an American to partici- 
pate in the cult of success and of advancement believing that he should rise in the 


society like everyone else. 


On the other hand, the Negro is not enough of an American (because the whites will 
not let him be) to participate in the fact of success and advancement in proportion 
to his numbers. Prejudice and hatred from the whites join with impossible ambition . 
and disillusion from many Negroes and together they create a psychology or racism, 
a society of racism, even when all the statutes say very nice things. 


This whole process of economic and social discrimination is a vicious circle (the 
concept of the vicious circle was originally put forward in this field by Gunnar 
Myrdal). In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, racist laws played an im- 
portant part in establishing this pattern by effectively nullifying the emancipatory | 
potential of the Civil War. Today, almost a century later, the laws are a small 
part of the problem, and the pattern has become institutionalized. 


All of this can be expressed guite simply: that America has decreed a particular 
kind of poverty for its racial minorities, that it will not let them out. This in- 
poverishment breeds an inability to take advantage of the opportunities of the 
society, even when they do open up. If this situation is to be changed, it will be 
the result of a massive shift in public policy. That is-the only force strong 
enough to deal with this complex situation. 


Once it is realized that. the problem of the Negro is the problem of institutional- 
ized poverty, then the fate of the Negro is inextricably mixed with the fate of the 
poor generally. If, for instance, the scandal of American housing were really 
challenged, that could have an enormous impact upon this whole problem. Miserable 
housing is probably the largest single problem of the poor generally, the force that 
creates and recreates poverty in generation after generation. Sharing this plight 
with all poor people, the Negro adds to it the indignity of the ghetto. If there 
was a public housing program which built the value of integration into its work, if 
it were decided that the ghetto was to be eradicated from the cities of America, it 
would mean more than decent housing for the Negro. It would mean a frontal assault 
on one of the prime mechanisms of racism in American Society. 


On the job, the situation is perhaps even more difficult. The Negro is the most in- 
jured victim of automation: the Negro "type" of job is being destroyed at a much 
faster rate than those in which white workers are concentrated. To deal with the 
whole problem is going to require an enormous governmental effort, one which will 
inelude funds for retraining, for a different type of educational system, and for 
some kind of planning of industrial growth and location. 


ie 


In a sense, this technological crisis offers America a unique opportunity. For if 
the nation were to attack the problem as a whole, if it were to deal with structural 
unemployment, it could at the same time change the position of the Negro within the 
economy. Any serious program aimed at providing displaced workers with skill and 
opportunity will automatically help the Negro as a Negro, if it does not contain 
racist features. The authority to act against discrimination in governmental and 
government-related employment already exists. If it is coupled with a program to 
deal with the consequences of automation, the social gain would be enormous. 


Yet, one wonders. Housing and automation are two of the most crucial and contro- 
versial problems of American society generally. As they become more and more ob- 
vious in the late fifties, resistance to the effort required to deal with them 
increased. The forces of conservatism prepared for a bitter fight. Politically, 
the Negro is a minority and consequently incapable of putting across these programs . 
on his own. His fate, as so often happens in this nation of profound "unofficial" 
racism, depends largely on what the white folks do. 


If, as is quite possible, America refuses to deal with the social evils of structural 
unemployment and miserable housing, it will at the same time have refused to deal 
with the problem of race. There will be speeches on equality, there will be good 
Court decisions, and the United States will move toward a constitutional definition 
of itself as completely egalitarian. The Negro, from within his world of double 
roverty (almost as if there were a race class condemned to be poor) will watch all 
this bitterly. There will be occasional celebrations - perhaps the next one will 

be called in twenty years when the Negro nears seventy per cent of the white wage 
level. But nothing basic will have changed. | 
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DEBATES OF THE 87°" CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


_ Discrimination in Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
' OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August. 31, 1961 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 


in the recent Republican Policy Commit- ’ 


tee’s study project, Operation Employ- 
ment, a number of facets of the employ- 
ment question were discussed. In the 
process of making that study, one major 
emphasis was on the problems of prog- 
ress, the fact that the dynamism of our 
economy has brought. about severe man- 
power shortages in the skilled labor cate- 
gories at the same time the economic 
value of other skills has been lost through 
new procedures and new machines. 
Herbert Hill, the labor secretary of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment.of Colored. People, recently ad- 
dressed himself to that matter, and the 
related matter of discrimination in em- 
ployment, in his testimony before the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor on H.R. 8219. Mr. Hill’s statement 
is a significant one. and I believe that it 
deserves wide attention. For this reason, 
I am placing it in the Recorp at this 
point: 
STATEMENT oF HERBERT HILL, oF New York, 
“N.Y., Lasor SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
CoLOreD PEopLe, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, AUGUST 22, 1961 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Herbert Hill and I am 
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labor secretary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People whose 
national office is located’ in’ New York City 
at 20 West 40th Street. I wish, first of all, 
to thank the committee for this opportunity 
to appear and to comment on the bill relat- 
ing to’ apprenticeship training now under 
consideration. 

I appear in support of H.R. 8219 which 
proposes to withdraw Federal support and 
approval from apprenticeship programs 
which operate on a discriminatory racial 
basis. | ) 

We strongly urge the passage of this bill 
because we believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment and all of its agencies must asa 
matter of basic policy withhold its sanction 
and its financial support from apprentice- 
ship training and other programs refusing 
to admit Negroes and members of: other 
minority groups. — | 

Today, the American economy is’ charac- 
terized “by a great paradox in relation to 
manpower utilization, for in' the midst of 
the serious rise in unemployment during the 
past 2 years many jobs are going begging 
because of a lack of skilled workers. Even 
in such a critically jobless area as Detroit 
and other industrial communities where 


_there has been a continuous and alarming 


rate of unemployment, industry has been 
unable to find an adequate supply of skilled 
craft workers and there is every indication 
that this problem will continue to become 
ever more serious. 

For every 100 skilled workers that the Na- 
tion had in 1955 it will need 122 in 1965 
and 145 in 1975, yet all of the available 
data clearly indicates that the Nation’s ap- 
prenticeship programs as well as other train- 
ing programs are not even turning out 
enough new craftsmen to replace those who 
retire. Automation and other technological 
changes in the economy have greatly in- 


creased the demand for skilled workers and 
currently, the large appropriations for na- 
tional defense also significantly increase the 
demand for skilled workers and technicians. 
It is now clear that in the next decade the 
entire American economy will be faced with 
a serious crisis because of the lack of skilled 
manpower. 

A major factor contributing to the irra- 
tional, wasteful and socially harmful op- 
eration of the Nation's apprenticeship 
training programs is the color discrimination 
and racial exclusion which characterize ap- 
prenticeship training programs in major sec- 
tors of the economy in the North as well as 
in the South. Discrimination in apprentice- 
ship training programs is also greatly 
responsible for the fact that for the past 
3 years Negro unemployment has been al- 
most consistently two or three times greater 
than the total unemployment rate and that 
nonwhite workers today make up a very 
large portion of the hard core permanently 
unemployed group in American society. In 
Chicago, 17.3 percent of Negro workers are 
jobless whereas 5.7 percent is the commu- 
nity’s total unemployment rate; in Detroit, 
with over 185,000 unemployed, 112,000 are 
Negro; 10 percent of the Negro work farce in 
New York City is unemployed compared to 
6.4 percent of the total work force; in Pitts- 
burgh, 24 percent of Negro workers are un- 
employed as against 11.6 percent for the 
community total; in St. Louis, Mo., the un- 
employment rate is 8.4 percent while Negro 
unemployment is 20 percent; in Philadelphia, 
Negro unemployment is 28 percent as against 
the total unemployment rate of 7 percent; in 
Gary, Ind., Negro unemployment is 44 per- 
cent while 6.3 percent is the rate of unem- 
ployment for the community and in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where the total unemployment 
figure is 5.6 percent, Negro unemployment is 
over 10 percent. 

The current status of the Negro wage 
earner is characterized by drastic change and 
crisis. Many traditional sources of Negro 
employment as on the Nation’s railroads and 
in mass production industries are rapidly 
disappearing as a result of automation and 
other technological changes in the economy. 
The fact that there is such a great concen- 
tration of Negroes in the ranks of the un- 
skilled and semiskilled means that the in- 
creasing introduction of advanced methods 
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of production causes the large scale displace- 
ment of Negroes previously employed in un- 
skilled jobs. Already ohe can cite many in- 
stances where a highly trained white man 
and a new machine have replaced a signifi- 


cant number of unskilled Negro workers. 


The virtual exclusion of Negroes from ap- 
prenticeship and other training programs 
forces them to remain as marginal employees 
in the economy and directly affects the eco- 
nomic well-keing of the entire Negro com- 
munity as it removes potential sources of 
stable employment in high-income occupa- 
tions from the group. . 

For many occupations the only way a 
worker can be recognized as qualified for 
employment is to successfully complete ap- 
prenticeship training programs. This is true 
for the printing trades, among machinists 
and metatlworkers, in the various crafts in 
the building and construction trades indus- 


.try and many others. By apprenticeship we 


mean registered programs that consist of for- 
mal on-the-job training and related class- 
room instruction in the theory, content and 
techniques of a great variety of skilled craft 
occupations involving a minimum or 4,000 
hours of instruction with a rising scale of 
wages for each 1,000 hours of ‘participation. 
. Recent studies such as that made by the 
New York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination, as well as by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, clearly indicate that no significant 
advances have been made by Negroes in 
those craft union apprenticeship training 
programs which have historically excluded 
nonwhites. An examination of available 
data makes evident that less than one per- 
cent of the apprentices in the building and 
construction industry throughout the 
United States are Negro. In the 10-year 
period, 1950-60 in the State of New York, 
the increase of Negro participation in build- 
ing trades apprenticeship programs rose 
only from 1.5 percent to 2 percent. The 
executive secretary of the NAACP, Roy Wil- 
kins, recently stated that “given a continua- 
tion of present rates of advance, it will take 
Negroes 138 years, or until the year 2094 
to secure equal participation in skilled craft 
training and employment. Surely this con- 
dition will not be accepted by Negroes and 
we hope: it wil not be countenanced by 
others.” 
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‘Open. access to plumbing and pipefitting 
apprenticeship. controlled by the Plumbers 
Union. is..@-very rare experience for young 
Negroes in the North as well as in the South. 
Similarly Negro: youth are.almost completely 
excluded from apprenticeship programs -op- 
erated by the Sheet Metal Workers Union, 
the Lathers and Plasterers Union, the Orna- 
mental and Structural Iron Workers Union 
and from other craft: unions er 
construction industry. 

- Among the: most important of the build- 
ing. trades: craft. unions is the Carpenters 
Union which has severely limited the oppor- 
tunities: of. colored craftsmen by organizing 
segregated. Negro: locals (in those instances 
where Negroes are permitted to join) and 
giving them jurisdiction over areas where 
there was little or no construction or pros- 
pect of construction. In addition, Negro 
locals are subjected to jurisdictional raids by 
all-white .units, these latter being much 
better situated in terms of resources and 
power. This is true both in southern and 
northern areas where the jurisdiction of the 
Negro local is usually limited to the -Negro 
ghetto, and therefore, Negro carpenters are 
barred: from employment on the,major con- 
struction projects. As.a consequence, many 
Negro carpenters have left the trade entirely. 
- The. railroad craft unions as well as the 


railroad. operating brotherhoods remain ad- 


amant in their opposition to Negro crafts- 
men and openly bar apprenticeship oppor- 
tunities to Negro;youth, Almost equally 
exclusive are the printing trades unions. 
In a survey made by the National Associa- 
tion for. the Advancement of Colored People 
of the seven major.New York City. news- 
papers, we find that with the exclusion of 
building services and. maintenance person- 
nel, less than 1 percent. of those- employed 
on the major newspapers are Negro. Vir- 
tually all of the: Negroes employed on these 
newspapers are in the white collar jurisdic- 
tion of.the New York Newspaper Guild. 

We estimate that less than one-half of 
1 percent of those currently employed in the 
newspaper crafts outside of the guild’s juris- 
diction are Negroes. This:includes printing 
pressmen, .compositors, photoengravers, ster- 
eotypers, paper handlers, mailers,. and de- 
livery drivers. As far as apprenticeship 
training for these crafts are. concerned we 
have been unable to detect a single instance 
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where Negroes have been recently admitted 
into a training program in the newspaper 
crafts.in the city of New York or in other 
major cities in the United States. Primarily, 
these craft unions are motivated by a con- 
tinuing security. consciousness and are. op- 


posed to any lessening of restrictions on the 


number of craftsmen employed in a. given 
trade. Exclusive control is perceived as 
being directly, beneficial to craft unions in 
the collective bargaining process and the ex- 
pansion of the supply of artisans is. still 
thought to be essentially detrimental to 
union power. Thus, potential Negro crafts- 
men are-prominently among those denied op- 
portunities in these fields. 

In the recent report. entitled “Made in 
New York: Case Studies in Metropolitan 
Manufacturing,” published by Harvard Uni- 
versity, we are told that “Negro. and Puerto 
Rican women who. are on the lower rungs of 
the city’s economic ladder, have become im- 
portant in the New York garment industry, 
but they work mainly in the more stand- 
ardized branches. and with few excep- 
tions * ey they do not become highly skilled 
tailor-system ,workers on dresses or ‘cloaks.’ 
As a result, a shortage of skilled sewing ma- 
chine operators is developing.” 

A recent study made by the Council for 
Civic Unity of San Francisco revealed that 
Negroes are not participating in. the elec- 
trical, plumbing, and carpentry apprentice- 
ship training programs in that city and that 
only one Negro served as an apprentice in 
the metal trades. A. report made by the 
Michigan Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission entitled “A Study of Employment, 
Training and Placement Patterns in the 
Michigan. Area” indicates the exclusion of 
Negro youth in the structural steel, sheet 
metal, lathers, and tile setters apprenticeship 
programs in Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, and 
Muskegon. The Connecticut Commission on 
Civil Rights has published a study entitled 
“The Training of Negroes in the Skilled 
Trades,’ which concludes that a similar con- 
dition exists in virtually the entire State of 
Connecticut. In a study entitled “Negro 
Employment Practices in the Chattanooga 
Area” it was found that there was an abso- 
lute. ban on apprenticeship opportunities 
for Negroes in the building trades and other 
reports indicate that the same condition 
exists in many other Southern States. A 
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major factor contributing to the permanerit- 
ly depressed status of Negro workers tn ‘the 
South is that in the new industrial centers 
rapidly developing in the Southern States the 
technical training programs offered in the 
segregated Negro vocational schools are 
extremely limited and frequently were found 
to be obsolete in terms of modern industrial 

In Fort Wayne, Ind., not a single Negro 
participates in the apprenticeship training 
programs conducted by either the electricians 
union, the Plumbers & Steam Fitters or the 
Mason & Plasterers Unions; in Milwaukee, 
we are unable to find a single Negro in 
apprenticeship training and the same holds 
true for Minneapolis in relation to the build- 
ing trades, the printing trades and the metal 
crafts industry. In Newark, N.J., where there 
are 3,528 apprentices currently participating 
in approved apprenticeship training pro- 
grams there are exactly 2 Negroes enrolled; 
in New Orleans, not @ single Negro apprentice 
is to be found in electrical installation, 
plumbing, painting and other building 
trades apprenticeship programs; in Phila- 
delphia, less than 4 percent of the appren- 
ticeship trades are accessible to qualified 
Negroes; in St. Louis, Mo., there are no 
Negro apprentices in the following training 
programs: electrical, plumbing and steam- 
fitting, carpentry, masonry, cement finishers, 
lathers and painters. There is one Negro 
apprentice at a nonunion Negro-owned sheet- 
metal company. It is estimated that there 
are exactly 14 Negro apprentices in St. Louis. 
These are: six bakers, one bricklayer, two 
machinists, one sheetmetal worker and four 
meat cutters; in Tulsa, Okla., not a single 
Negro apprentice; in Springfield, Ill., not a 
single Negro enrolled in any registered ap- 
prenticeship training program; in Warren, 
Ohio, there are no Negro apprentices in the 
building and construction trades crafts; in 
Washington, D.C., there are no Negro appren- 
tices in the following crafts: electrical, 
plumbing and steamfitting, masonry, lath- 
ing, and plastering. However, there is one 
Negro in the carpenters’ apprenticeship pro- 
gram. This data is indicative of the national 
pattern. | | 

In most of these programs the role of the 
labor union is decisive because the trade 
union usually determines who 1s. admitted 
tnto the training program and, therefore, who 
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is admitted into the union. There appears 
to be @ complete lack 6f uniformity in local 
union apprenticeship practices ‘even. within 
a given international union; ‘Thus; the 
constitution of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (a major offender. 
in this regard), dated July 1956, page 46, 
section 15, reads: “Each local union has 
power to adopt its own apprenticeship train-. 
ing or helper rules as the condition of: each 
community may require. But after ap- 
prentice or helper has worked 6 months un- 
der the sponsorship or jurisdiction of a local 
union he shall be admitted or initiated into 
the IBEW through the local union and the 
local union shall send to the international 
secretary per capita tax as provided in arti« 
cle X.” ae 

Most frequentiy apprentices are inden- 
turéd by joint labor-management appren- 
ticeship committees which are established in 
many crafts and industries where this or- 
ganizational form provides the most practi- 
cal method of sponsoring skilled craft trafn- 
ing. Joint apprenticeship committees are 
usually composed of equal numbers of man- 
agement, labor, and public representatives in 
any given trade. For all practical purposes, 
however, joint apprenticeship committees 
are very frequently controlled by the labor 
organization and représents the interests’ of 
particular craft unions in formal training 
systems. This appears to be especially: true 
in the building trades where joint appren- 
ticeship committees predominate. 

Craft unions also play an important role 
in the recruitment and selection of appren- 
tices through théir relationship to employer 
indenturing units. These relationships may 
range from simple acquiescence in manage- 
ment’s choice of apprentices, to unilateral 
selection of apprentices by the craft union 
as in Cleveland where apprentices are’ di- 
rectly indentured to Local 38 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

Labor unions also exercise control over 
apprenticeship manpower through its ability 
to dispatch apprentices via hiring hall pro- 
cedures in de facto closed shop situations. 
In these circumstances, craft uriions ‘have 
the power to either promote ‘or prevent the 
admission of individuals or of an entire 
Class of personis. 

By means of these controls, craft unions 
are frequently the decisive factor in the 


recruitment process in many apprenticeship 


programs and often directly prevent Negro. 


youth: from becoming skilled craft workers 


via the established route of apprenticeship. 


A careful analysis of most. apprenticeship 
training programs currently operating in the 
printing trades, the metal crafts, the con- 
struction industry, and in many other 
skilled craft occupations will clearly indicate 
the utter lack of a system of objective stand- 
ard criteria for admission into apprentice- 
ship training. At the present time there 
is No objective basis for determining admis- 
sions, . Persons are admitted or not admitted 
because of nepotism and the caprices of 
certain union. officials acting in collusion 
with management. The Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor in certifying apprenticeship 
programs in effect provides the sanction of 
the U.S. Governmient for a variety of .anti- 
social practices of which racial discrimina- 
tion is one important aspect. 

On the level of the small shop and local 
union, the tradition of racial discrimination 
has now become deeply institutionalized. A 
form. of caste psychology impels many 
workers to regard their. own positions. as 
“white men’s job,” to which no Negro should 
aspire. .These workers and, often, their 
union leaders, regard jobs in their indus- 
tries as a kind of private privilege, to be 
accorded. and denied by them as they see fit. 
Often, Negroes are not alone in. being barred 
from such unions, which attempt to main- 
tain an artificial labor shortage. This is 
especially true of trade unions in the build- 
ing and construction industry and printing 
trades, which have much of the character of 
the medieval guild. On the local level, the 
tradition which sustains discrimination is 
to be found among skilled workers in big 
industry as well as among craftsmen, and in 
the North almost as commonly as in the 
South. ; 

The discriminatory policies and practices 
of craft unions described here are in direct 
contravention of 24 State statutes which 
prohibit. the barring; of employment oppor- 
tunities on the basis of race or color. They 
appear also to be in. opposition to the in- 
tent. of Executive orders prohibiting dis- 
_ criminatory employment practices in the ful- 
fAillment of. Federal Government contracts. 
Clearly, this is in direct violation of the 
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ethic of a democratic trade union movement 
operating in a free society. 

But the record will clearly indicate that 
the national labor federation and the af- 
filiated. old-line craft unions have refused 
to tackle this problem seriously and they 
have not to any significant degree eliminated 
the. traditional national pattern of Negro 
exclusion from trade union controlled ap- 
prenticeship training programs in a variety 
of skilled craft occupations. The repeated 
protests of Negro workers from all over the 
country as well as the detailed reports and 
requests for action made by the NAACP and 
other civil rights organizations to the APFL~ 
CIO have proved to be a futile exercise. 
Therefore, it is absolutely essential that the 
Federal Government, acting through the De- 
partment of Labor, assume its proper respon- 
sibility in this urgent matter by refusing to 
subsidize with public funds racial discrim~- 
ination in apprenticeship training programs. 
The passage of H.R. 8219 is not to be re- 
garded as a substitute for the vitally needed 
Federal fair employment practices legisla- 
tion, but if vigorously and intelligently en- 
forced it could have a very real effect in 
eliminating discriminatory racial practices 
in the Nation’s apprenticeship training pro- 
grams. 

Recently the NAACP secured the admission 
of a Negro for the first time into the sheet 
metal apprenticeship training program in 
St. Louis, Mo. In an unusual procedure, the 
association secured certification from. the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor for a nonunion firm owned by 
a Negro. This occurred after local 36 of the 
Sheet Metal Workers International Associa- 
tion had repeatedly refused to admit Negro 
applicants into its apprenticeship training 
program and had prevented the participation 
of the Negro-owned company in apprentice- 
ship training programs conducted by the 
industry. The owner of this company (Ken- 
nedy and Sons Sheet Metal Shops), offered 
to have his employees join local 36 of the 
Sheet Metal Workers Union but the member-~ 
ship applictions of the Negro workers were 
refused by the all-white local affiliate of the 
AFL-CIO. 

Recent action by the New York State at- 
torney general, acting at the request of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, made possible the admission 
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of the first. Negro. into the apprenticeship 
training program operated by the Plumbers 
Union in the State of New York. . 

A sustained program of activity by the Ore- 
gon Fair Employment Practices Commission 
and the State apprenticeship council resulted 
inthe admission of Negroes for the first time 
into various apprenticeship programs con- 
ducted by unions affiliated to the Oregon 
AFL-CIO: Building Trades and the Metal 
Trades Councils: ‘These isolated actions, 
however, are completely inadequate as they 
do not eliminate the broad national pattern 
of Negro exclusion from apprenticeship 
training programs. 

Increasingly; apprenticeship and other 
forms of technical training become the heart 
of fair employment practices. The contin- 
ued exclusion of Negro youth from such pro- 
grams, especially those controlled by AFL-— 
CIO craft unions in the printing industry, 
the building and metal trades and in other 
craft jurisdictions, prevents thousands of 
young persons from realizing their full 
human potential and dooms them and their 
families to a marginal economic existence. 
It is in this area that the disparity between 


the public relations pronouncements of the 


AFL-CIO on civil rights and the day-to-day 
reality for Negro workers is most sharply 
outlined. 

Federal and State agencies perform a 
variety of functions directly and indirectly 
in‘the operation of apprenticeship training 
programs. The National Apprentice Train- 
ing Act (Public Law 808, known as the Fitz- 
gerald Act) was passed in 1937 and estab- 
lished the Apprentico Training Service as a 


constituent unit of the U.S. Department of 


Labor. In 1942, an Executive order trans- 
ferred the. Service to the War Manpower 
Commission. In September 1945 the Ap- 
prentice Training Service was returned to 
the Department of Labor by Executive order 
and is now called the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training. 

In several instances there are industrywide 
apprenticeship committees. Among the 
most important of these are to be found the 


general committee on apprenticeship for the: 


construction industry consisting of leading 
representatives of contractor and labor or- 
ganizations which acts as a coordinating 
body for apprentice training for all branches 
of the construction industry and helps to 
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promote the development of national and 
local apprentice training programs. A num- 
ber of national employer: associations and 
trade. unions have ‘set up: apprenticeship 
committees which meet as. joint labor-man- 
agement committees to develop national 
trade and apprenticeship standards .and to 
encourage ‘local employer, and trade union 
affiliates to establish training programs in 
conformity with the national standards. 

Federal, State, and local governments Can. 
make a decisive. contribution to eliminating 
discriminatory racial practices in the opera- 
tion of apprenticeship programs by’ imme- 
diately’ withholding all. forms of support 
from discriminatory apprenticeship train- 
ing and insisting on nondiscrimination as a 
basic criteria for certification as an accepted 
and registered. apprenticeship program. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship Training 
of the US. Department of Labor, in giv- 
ing certification to an apprenticeship pro- 
gram, provides the legal basis for public 
subsidies to apprenticeship programs. The 
Federal Government, through grants-in-aid 
coming from the U.S. Office of Education of 
the; Department: of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, provides funds which subsidize ap- 
prenticeship training programs in. many 
States. The Federal Government, there- 
fore, is directly subsidizing discrimination 
in the skilled trades whenever a trade union 
or employer excludes Negroes and. members 
of other minority groups from admission 
into a registered apprenticeship training 
program. : | 

State governments aiso provide a variety 
of public subsidies in the operation of these 
programs, and municipal and county boards 
of education: in.thousands of communities 
across the country subsidize offending ap- 
prenticeship: programs by permitting the use 
of public school. buildings, providing in- 
structors, power and materials as well as in 
a variety of other ways. 

As is apparent, Federal, State, and local 
governments are significantly involved in the 
operation of apprenticeship training and very 
much so in terms of providing the essential 
subsidies without which most of these pro- 
grams could not. operate. It is equally clear 
that governmental agencies have not, with 
very few exceptions, exercised their consider- 
able power to assure that apprenticeship 
training programs are open to all youths re- 


gardless of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People believes that Federal 
and State agencies must as a matter of basic 
policy refuse certification and withhold funds 
and other forms of subsidization from ap- 
prenticeship training programs refusing to 
admit Negroes or members of other minority 
groups, that municipal and county boards of 
education immediately withdraw all forms of 
support from discriminatory apprenticeship 
programs including the use of vocational 
school buildings and other facilities; that 
management institute fair employment poli- 
cies and insure their fulfillment by subordi- 
nate employees and that the great industrial 
corporations operating with U.S. Government 
contracts must begin to comply with Federal 
Executive orders prohibiting bias in employ- 
ment. 
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We further believe that apprenticeship 
agencies have the responsibility of establish- 
ing an atmosphere of equality of opportunity 
in which integration may be achieved by in- 
dividual apprenticeship units especially in 
the matter of recruitment procedures and the 
establishment of objective standards which 
will be uniformly applied in accepting or re- 
jecting applicants. 

All of the foregoing should take place in 
the context of full employment and economic 
growth and should be given the highest pri- 
ority by the basic institutions of American 
society, with the understanding that there is 
an urgent need to make possible the com- 
plete realization of the abilities and talents 
of all of our citizens if the United States is 
to continue to function as a powerful and 
free nation in a world where industrial power 
is decisive. 
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The Negro drive for jobs 


Picketing and boycotts make up a national phenomenon of a 
sort that U. S. businessmen have rarely had to face 


The crux of the problem is a vicious circle: inadequate 
education, inferior opportunity. It’s hard to break 


Companies all across the country are facing this thorny 
problem in different degrees and in different ways 


The summer of 1963 may well go 
down as a landmark in the history of 
American industry. With a forceful- 
ness few businessmen ever expected, 
Negroes nationwide are pressing, in- 
dividually and in_ well-organized 
groups, for more jobs and better jobs. 
In its drama and impact, the cam- 
paign is comparable to the American 
worker's drive to unionize at the turn 
of the century. 


At first, the boycotts, picketing, 
defiant slogans, ‘and rallies looked 
like the kind of phenomenon that 
might boil up during a torrid sum- 
mer, then fade away in the fall. But 
within the past month, the sporadic 
outbursts have turned into a drum- 
fire of employment demands. 

Expanding storm. The Negroes’ 
insistence on_ establishing their 
equality of civil rights has moved 
well beyond the narrow spheres of 
lunch counters and restrooms. The 
drive has shifted rapidly from the 
dime stores and bus depots of the 
South to the offices, laboratories, and 
factories of industrial centers across 
the country. Social reform may be 
the Negroes’ avowed goal and domi- 
nant “mood”—witness the call for a 
massive civil rights parade in Wash- 
ington at the end of the month. But 
the hard core of what the Negro 
wants—the thing that has the most 
direct meaning for him and for those 
who must cope with this demand—is 
employment. 


Upgrading employment 


Just recently, the Negro com- 


munity in many parts of the coun 
has developed : cohesiveness we 
determination it never had before. 

What primarily has accelerated 
the drive for jobs is the emergence 
of a group of articulate, dynamic 
Negro leaders. They differ amon 
themselves in tactics. But most o 
them share a common goal—that of 
shaping formless Negro desires for 
a better lot into a powerful move- 
ment to obtain jobs. 

Negro leaders insist that the task 


of raising the Negroes’ employment 
status must start right now and 
must move at a fast pace. Even the 
Urban League, the most conserva- 
tive of the. predominantly Negro 
leadership groups, is calling for a 
“Marshall Plan” for the Negro. 

The League's executive director, 
Whitney M. Young, Jr., explains that 
this means, in part: “Discrimination 
in reverse—special treatment, repa- 
ration, special consideration, indem- 
nification, compensatory attention, 
call it what you will—in the hiring 
of Negroes by industry.” 

Young’s associate, Mahlon Pur- 
year, outlines the demand further: 
“When industry first really got going 
in the U.S., it had to train the men 
it hired to equip them for their jobs. 
What we want is a return to that 
approach by industry. The Negro 
worker of 1963 is just as much in 
need of—and just as deserving of— 
on-the-job training to fit him for 
decent employment as any white 
worker was in 1900.” 

Low on totem pole. It’s easy to see 
why the Negro is pushing so hard 
now not only for more jobs, but for 
better ones. The charts (pages 56 
and 57) show part of the reason for 
impatience: 


at the lower end of the pay scal 


= The Negro generally gets le 


jobs that may be among the first to! 
disappear under the impact of indus-/ Zz 


trial automation. 

= Once he loses one of these jobs, 
it may be a long time before he finds 
any new employment. On an a 
last year, one out of every 9 to 10 
Negro workers was unemployed— 
almost double last year’s unemploy- 
ment rate among whites. 

The spread of automation is not 
the only menace for the Negro 
worker. Any business contraction hits 
him, because he is so often work- 
ing in an expendable job and has low 
seniority in his union. 

Among the Negroes with jobs, 
roughly 17% were in white-collar 


Aggressive picketing (left) and parades underscore the Negro’s new insistence on 
better job opportunities. Demands are aimed at unions as well as employers. 
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work last year. By contrast, almost 
half—47%—of white workers hold 
white-collar jobs. The bare figures 
show the picture even more clearly: 
White workers in white-collar jobs 
outnumber Negroes in similar jobs 
by 29-million to 1-million. 


l. The many roots 
of the trouble 


No matter how anxious a company 
might be to move Negroes into bet- 
ter jobs—whether to comply with 
fair employment laws, to build up a 
- ate public image, or to meet the 

emands of a socially conscious 
chief executive—it is likely to find 
itself in a vise. For the estimates of 
Negro attainments in. higher educa- 
tion (page 56) highlight the most 
difficult of all the elements in the 
drive for Negro advancement. 


No really firm figures on the num- 


ber of Negro graduates in the physi- | 


cal and social sciences are kept, but 
these estimates, made by Negro edu- 
cators themselves and by profes- 
sional associations, show a glarin 

disparity between the proportion o 

Negroes in the population and of 
their representation among college 
graduates. 

Even below the level of higher 
education, there’s a great gap be- 
tween white and non-white attain- 
ment. Among adults, some 43% of 
white men have high school diplo- 
mas, but only 22% of non-white men 
have them. A high school diploma 
is about the absolute minimum qual- 
ification needed for the vast majority 
of jobs that open up in industry 
today. 

Indeed, in many cases, the worst 
economic disadvantage that a Negro 
faces today is not prejudice based 
on the color of his skin but his lack 
of preparation for the kinds of job 
that make up more and more of the 
work in this country. 

Why prepare? One reason is that 
few men, whatever the color of their 
skin, will devote years of their lives 
working their way through college 
to prepare themselves for jobs they 
have been conditioned to consider 
closed to them because of their race. 

If the vicious circle begins any- 
where, it probably — here: poor 
education, leading to low pay, lead- 
ing to sharply limited opportuni 
to break out of Negro “Ghetto” 
housing, leading to little or no in- 


spiration for the next generation, and 
léading back to poor education in 
often overcrowded and _ predomi- 
nantly Negro schools. 

Breaking the circle. Since the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954 that 
ruled against segregated public 
schools, Negroes have tried to break 
the circle decisively at many differ- 
ent points. Progress, as the record 
shows, has been slow. bes 

Even for Negroes who do break 
the circle, better education does not 
always improve job opportunities 
in the same way as it does for a 
white man. Last year, ee to 
Labor Dept. figures, some 11% of 
white .men with a year or more of 
college were working in low-paid, 
low-skill jobs. By contrast, 33% of 
Negroes with similar qualifications 
were filling lower-end jobs. 

Says one Negro leader: “There 
are more Negroes with B. A. degrees 
working in the Atlanta Post Office 
than the total number of white work- 
ers there.” 

Direct attack. Frustrated by their 
limited success in other efforts at 
reform—in education, in housing— 
top Negro leaders today seek to 
strike hard and directly at the place 
that counts: the employer's door. 
By this approach, they hope to pro- 
duce much faster and much more 
tangible results than by pressure at 
any other point. 

Moreover, Negro leaders now see 
job opportunities as the key to all 
the other aspects of their civil rights 
fight. With this, many others agree. 

Pres. Kennedy in his June 19 civil 
rights message to Congress said: 
“Employment opportunities play a 
major role in determining whether 
civil rights are meaningful. There is 
little value in a Negros obtaining 
the right to be admitted to hotels 
and restaurants if he has no cash 
in his pocket and no job.” So now, 
as never before, the real pressure of 
civil rights action is directly on the 
business payroll. 


Government’s policy 


What does this mean to business? 
There is no single answer. The 
effects vary from industry to indus- 
try, and often from company to com- 


any. 
There are, first, the federal and 
state fair employment laws that help 
Negroes break down job barriers 
where they exist. The strongest po- 
tential weapon probably is the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity (CEEO). This 


Routine channels for white-collar job applications (right) are still used by Negroes, 
but they feel it’s the noise in the street that wins jobs for them. 
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group, set up two and a half years 
ago as an outgrowth of an earlier 
agency, watches over companies that 
hold government contracts of $10,- 
000 or more. It has the right to insist 
that they hire and promote men 
without racial discrimination, and 
the power ultimately to withdraw 
government contracts from com- 
panies that refuse to follow the 
fules. | 
Showing results. It’s difficult to 
assess just how effective the pro- 
am has been in getting Negroes 
ired and promoted. There are out- 
standing cases, such as the integra- 
Lockheed Aircraft Co.’s 
Marietta (Ga.) plant, where Negro 
technicians were fed into an almost 
all-white force [BM Jun.3’61,p23]. 
In all, some CEEDO staffers claim, 
30,000 new jobs have been opened 
to Negroes and,other minority group 
workers since the committee started 
work. Others say the figure is too 
high—and, in fact, is impossible to 
estimate. 
The committee is largely a clear- 
ing house for complaints and an 
agency for the persuasion of busi- 
ness. Day-to-day enforcement of the 
non-discrimination orders is left up 
to the government agencies that let 
the contracts. The Defense Dept. 
and the General Services Adminis- 
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Unique pigment cuts 
painting frequency, painting costs 


Tests at National Lead’s Sayville cen- 
ter prove economy, effectiveness of 
Oncor M50® pigment in one-coat 
equipment enamels. Read 5 facts. 


1. M50 (Basic Lead Silico Chromate) is a 
National Lead pigment offering: excep- 
tional corrosion resistance and weather- 
ing protection in one-coat enamels. 


2. M50-based one-coat enamels retain 
their color and protective properties 
longer than other metal-protective enam- 
els—can provide up to double the life 
expectancy on construction equipment. 
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3. M50 effectively stops rust creepage 
under the film—keeps equipment looking 
better longer even where scratches or 
hard knocks expose areas of bare metal. 


4. One-coat enamels can be formulated 
with M50 in your company colors or pret- 
ty well any other color. Even light shades. 


5. You can obtain M50-based one-coat 
enamels from your regular paint supplier. 


Presidents/ Controllers. For “manage- 
ment-level” facts on one-coat equipment 
enamels formulated with M50, write: De- 
partment 77, National Lead Company, 
111 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 


tration do most of the government's 
buying, so they are the two agencies 
most deeply involved in this work. 

Power of persuasion. Ralph Hor- 
ton, Jr., a one-time classmate of Pres. 
Kennedy, administers the Defense 
Dept.’s part of the program among 
its 15,000 to 20,000 contractors and 
subcontractors. Says Horton: “We 
don't go out with a club. We fully 
realize that we must have the co- 
operation of industry. We have made 
no cancellations yet. In fact, the idea 
of the cancellation of a contract is 
more in the contractors’ minds than 


\, 7 >? 
in ours. 


Horton and his counterpart at 
GSA, A. Henry Rosenfeld, regard 
themselves as part bargainers, part 
salesmen. “We don't tell companies 
that they have to go out on the street 
and hire Negroes,” says Rosenfeld. 
“We just ask them to take applica- 
tions and put everyone on an equal 
basis.” 

Some crackdowns. Despite these 
soft words from the day-to-day en- 
forcement officers, the committee 
itself has cracked down on a few 
companies that, it charges, persist- 
ently violate the non-discrimination 
clauses in government contracts. It 
has yet to withdraw a contract for 
this reason, but, explains Hobart 
Taylor, Jr., the committee’s vice- 
chairman: 

“We have other weapons we can 
use. Among other things, we circu- 
late a blacklist among various gov- 
ernment departments listing compa- 
nies that don’t hire Negroes. We 
don’t actually say that contracts 
can't be awarded to these companies, 
but contract officers get the idea— 
and so do the companies themselves, 
eventually.” Currently, there are 
about a dozen companies on the list, 
Taylor says. 

Unions, too, fall within the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction and, working 
through the Labor Dept., it has pres- 
sured several foot-dragging union 
leaders into opening their ranks to 
Negroes. 

Such Administration efforts have 
done some good, many Negro lead- 
ers agree, though they still complain 
that enforcement of both federal and 
state fair employment rules has been 
weak. At the heart of these rules is 
the concept of achieving more or less 
voluntary compliance. 

The theory is that the “converted” 
are more likely to increase job oppor- 
tunities for Negroes beyond a mere 
minimum than companies that are 
pushed hard and penalized. That 
theory undoubtedly has some firm 

rounds—but it’s by no means the 
astest route toward meeting the 
Negroes’ job demands. 

It doesn’t smack of a domestic 
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“Marshall Plan” for Negroes, nor of 
“preferential” treatment. Still, it does 
a rankle some businessmen, who ob- 
| ject to further federal encroachment 
| on their operations. 


The boycott weapon 


Beyond the laws lies direct action, 
| a technique that the activists among 
the Negro community have learned 
and put to work only in the last few 
years. 

Their first full-scale effort at direct 
action took -place in Philadelphia 
more than two years ago. Early in 
1961, a group of Negro ministers de- 
clared a boycott of Sun Oil Co., with 
the slogan: “No more Sunoco till 
your preacher says so!” 

Months of buildup. Two months 
before, a group of six ministers had 
called on John H. Ashenfelter, Sun 
Oil’s assistant director of personnel 
relations. 

“They were pleasant and busi- 
nesslike,” says Ashenfelter. “They 
wanted to know our philosophy 
| toward Negroes, how many Negroes 
were working for us, and what prob- 
lems, if any, we had in Negro em- 
ployment. . . .” Some kind of unmen- 
tioned disturbance lay behind this, 
but neither side made any threats. 

A month later, the six ministers 
returned. They had an ultimatum 
this time: 30 Negroes had to be hired 
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or upgraded by Sun Oil within 30 
days or else there would be a boy- 
cott. 

“We told the ministers that we 
wouldn't hire except for bona fide 
job openings,” says Ashenfelter. 
“We agreed with their objectives, 
except for the time element.” But the 
30-day ultimatum remained; the Ne- 
gro ministers were adamant. 

Just before the deadline, the six 
ministers again visited Ashenfelter 
to find what Sun Oil had done about 
Negro employment. By then, seven 
Negroes were among new employees 
at the Philadelphia headquarters. 
This wasn't enough for the minis- 
ters. The following Sunday, they 
announced the boycott from their 
pulpits. 

How it worked. The boycott was 
well publicized in the Negro press. 
It was not mentioned in the major 
metropolitan dailies of Philadelphia. 
The boycott lasted about 10 weeks. 
One Sunoco station in the Negro 
neighborhood of Philadelphia had 
pumped 30,000 gal. of gasoline each 
month before the boycott; in one 
month after the boycott began, it 
sold only 14,000 gal. Several months 
later, the dealer went out of business. 

Around the tenth week of the boy- 
cott, Ashenfelter got in touch with 
the ministers, told them that Sun had 
complied with virtually all of their 
demands. Once they had checked 


employment records, the preachers 
told their congregations they cou 
buy Sunoco again. 

Today, Ashenfelter says: “This 
with us to stay. And you have 
make a really determined effo 


solve the problem. You have tq@iigra 


out and find them.” 

Model for others. Those Philz 
phia ministers, the first to strilig, 
a national company, have beg 
steady demand in scores off 
cities. Negro groups in manyg4 
parts of the country have 
them in for advice on se 
citywide boycotts. They have 
a from Boston to Atle 

ten, neither the Nation sn. 
for the Advancement of Colé "20- 
ple nor the Congress of Racial 
Equality is behind a boycott at its 
beginning. Usually the push comes 
from groups of Negro ministers, for 
much of the life of the Negro 
Te ia, around the 
churches. C and NAACP join 
the pressure after the ministers have 
begun their work. It is through these 
agencies that a boycott can become 
wider, spreading to a state, a region, 
or to the whole nation. 


Bigger targets now 


Such pressure gets the fastest re- 
sults when it’s directed against com- 
panies such as bakeries, oil market- 
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ers, or supermarket chains, which 
deal directly with the consumer. But 
boycott groups are not hesitating to 
take on industrial giants that might 
have thought themselves immune. 

Several groups in the Midwest are 
threatening to set up boycotts of 
General Motors’ products [BM Jul. 
20°63,p32]; their threats are based 
more on GM dealers’ attitudes to- 
ward Negro employment than on the 
record of the company, whose chair- 
man, Frederic G. Donner, has 
pressed the hiring of Negroes. 

The threats against GM also illus- 
trate one tactic of the selective buy- 
ing groups: To get maximum public 
effect from a boycott, they usually 
shoot at the biggest possible target. 
In this way some of the Bell System 
companies have been threatened 
with picketing, even though some of 
them have been pioneers in hiring 
Negroes. Says one Negro leader: 
“The phone companies are good tar- 
gets. They're always sensitive about 
their public image.” | 

The Urban League stands as 
something of a go-between in such 
situations. For years, it has helped 
many major companies find Negroes 
with technical training or college 
educations that fit them for better- 
paying white-collar jobs. 

It has done this for companies that 
moved toward Negro employment 
before the pressure began. Now that 
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the pressure is on, the League is 
busy setting up an inventory of 
skilled Negroes capable of filling 
good jobs in industry. 

Obviously, it expects to be a lot 
busier in the next few years. “There 
are going to be many more selective 


buying campaigns around the coun- 
try, says associate director Puryear. 
“And they won't just be directed at 
companies that serve consumer mar- 
kets directly. They'll hit big indus- 
trial companies, too.” 

Business is the target. Out of all 
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this, it seems certain that for the 


foreseeable future: 

= Business will be the prime target 
of the Negro’s drive to better his lot. 

® There will be times of high ten- 
sion while the drive continues, for 
few companies have any plan to 
move with the speed that Negro 
leaders are demanding. 

None among the scores of compa- 
nies to which Business Week re- 
porters talked in the last few weeks 
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has any intention of giving prefer- 
ence to Negro job applicants. None 
has any thought of carrying out a 
“Marshall Plan.” 

On the other hand, most compa- 
nies are coming to grips with the 
employment problem by methods far 
less drastic. A closer look at several 
situations reveals that for companies 
there are many variations on* the 
Negro problem—and many solu- 
tions. 


I. How companies take Negro pressure 


Of all the pressures that a Negro 
community can use to force more of 
its members onto industry's payrolls, 
none is so direct or of such instan- 
taneous impact as the boycott. Ne- 
groes in many of the nation’s major 
cities have learned how to use this 
technique only in the last couple of 
years. 

It can produce some heady re- 
sults. Because of its impact and its 
freshness as a weapon in their hands, 
some Negro groups have lately been 
launching boycotts against com- 
panies that previously thought they 
had established good records in Ne- 
gro employment. 

Business, with some pained sur- 
prise, is finding that a good record 
on Negro employment is no guaran- 
tee against a boycott; indeed, a vac 
cott may hit a company simply 
because it’s the biggest available 
target for action. And if the recent 
past is a good guide to the future, 
there'll be more such instances, and 
the targets will be companies in 
consumer goods industries—largely 
in the food industry. 


Direct attack. How does a boycott 
get started? What can a company do 
to defend itself against one? What 
damage can a boycott do? And what 
can a businessman do to settle the 
dispute? 

The details vary from city to city, 
from one company to another. But 
there is a pattern, and it shows up 
clearly in the boycott launched early 
this spring against Continental Bak- 
ing Co.’s Ecineds in Boston. 

On Mar. 23, 1963, a sizable part 
of Boston’s Negro community 
stopped buying Continental's Won- 
der Bread. The immediate reason 
was a call for a boycott issued by 
the Boston Action Group—a loose 
biracial federation of college stu- 
dents, Negro ministers, and other 
Negro community leaders. This 
group first turned up on the door- 
step of Continental’s Boston plant 
(one of a nationwide chain of 84 
bakeries) last December. 

Choice of target. They picked 
Continental, says Noel Day, one of 
the group’s leaders, for several rea- 
sons. “We wanted to open job op- 


portunities at levels that weren't 
open to Negroes before. Continental 
did employ Negroes, but only in pro- 
duction Ete. oe gabe jobs, with no 
commissions or chances to move up, 
and jobs that would be the first to 
be abolished when automation came 
along. 

“Second,” says Day, “bread’s a 
good staple item, and housewives 
can easily switch from one brand to 
another.’ 

Finally, says another Boston Negro 
leader: “We understood that Wonder 
Bread was the biggest-selling brand 
in the Negro community. That 
helped make Continental the target, 
because you have to fashion boy- 
cotts with the idea that if you want 


to get action you have to tackle the . 


big guy on the block.” 

First encounter. An Action Group 
committee first faced Continental's 
New England personnel manager 
Donald Morrison. 

Says Morrison: “They claimed we 
employed Negroes only in menial, 
low-paying jobs. We brought out 
wage scales to prove that Negroes 
worked in several different job levels, 
all with union wages. Then the group 
claimed that these workers had no 
opportunity to advance. We proved 
that several of our Negroes have 
moved up. Finally, the group ac- 
cused us of not hiring Negroes as 
driver-salesmen who work on com- 
missions. It’s true that we had no 
Negroes in those jobs, but no quali- 
fied Negroes had applied for them, 
and a few of our Negro production 
workers who had been offered the 
jcbs had turned them down.” 

The first encounter ended with no 
more than a general exhortation to 
Continental to hire more Negroes. 

Specific demands. Two months 
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later, the Action Group reappeared 
and lodged specific demands. Con- 
tinental’s Boston plant, they said, 
must hire 12 Negroes within 30 days 
or face a boycott. Of the 12, there 
were to be five driver-salesmen, four 
secretaries, two production workers, 
and one truck driver. 

“We told them,” says Morrison, 
“that we have a low turnover at the 
plant, that it’s not unusual to have 
no more than 12 openings in a year, 
much less in a month.” 

Continental’s personnel director 
Robert Doonan says: “As I recall it, 
we told the group: “We’ve demon- 
strated that we don't discriminate 
against anyone, therefore we won't 
promise a thing.’” 

For one more month, nobody made 
a move. Then, on Mar. 11, the Action 
Group again faced Morrison at Con- 
tinental. “We told them,” says Mor- 
rison, “that we'd hired no more Ne- 
groes because there had been no job 
openings. And they told us that a 
boycott would soon begin.” 

Mystery. Continental didn’t simply 
wait for it to hit. Morrison and 
others went to the local branches of 
NAACP and the Urban League for 
advice. The company’s most press- 
ing problem by now was to find out 
just who would direct the threatened 
boycott, so counter-action might be 
taken. 

Different members of the Action 
Group had appeared at each of the 
three meetings. It was something of 
a mystery to the company just who 
were the group's leaders, or even 
whether there were leaders in a 
confederation so loose. 

There was good reason for the 
Action Group’s looseness. Boycotts 
such as the one it was planning— 
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and ones other similar groups have 
directed in other cities—are of 
doubtful legality. For the boycotters, 
who describe their work by the 
euphemism of “selective buying,” 
pe ar from injunctions lies in large 
numbers, loose organization, and 
widely diffused responsibility. 

Too late. NAACP and the Urban 


League did help Continental locate 


a central group of about a dozen 
Negro neighborhood ministers. But 
by then, the boycott had started on 
Mar. 23. 

Grocery stores in Negro neighbor- 
hoods had been persuaded not to 
stock Wonder Bread. Ministers 
preached the boycott from _ their 
pulpits. Some 200 block captains 
in Negro areas distributed pam- 
phlets. 

In all, Continental estimates that 
32 stores were affected, that it lost 
about 2% of its weekly gross sales 
in the Boston area—an estimated 
$1,000 to $2,000 a week. The Action 
Group claims the loss to Continental 
ran closer to $6,000 to $7,000 a week 
—a,_ claim that’s dismissed by the 
company. | 


Solution hammered out. By mid- . 


April a solution was brewing. It 
was not negotiated. It did not in- 
volve compromise for either Con- 
tinental or the Action Group. Though 
it differs in these details from a 
“typical” solution, the results still 
illustrate sharply some of the dif- 
ficulties that a company faces when 
hit by a racial boycott. 

First, the April schedule called for 
Continental to introduce a new line 
of bread to the Boston area. This 
required hiring nine new driver- 
salesmen. At the‘same time, two jobs 
opened up through the deaths of 
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_ two of the company’s veteran driver- 


salesmen. Continental promptly 
asked the Urban League to send 
qualified Negroes to apply for the 
jobs. The company advertised the 
job openings in the Negro press; 
Negro ministers spread word about 
the jobs. Of the 11 openings, five 
were filled af Negroes. The Action 
Group's leaders agreed that Con- 
tinental had shown good faith, and 
it called off the boycott. | 

Lessons learned. Whatever the 
price of the boycott, both sides 
learned some lessons. The Action 
Group, says leader Day, “demon- 
strated to the people that they could 
accomplish things, and got a com- 
pany to understand it has a respon- 
sibility to aggressively seek out Ne- 
groes. 

Continental has taken the lessons 
of its Boston boycott to heart. Says 
Doonan: “We've learned how im- 
Robo it is to meet the leaders 

ehind these things. At many of our 
other 83 omg across the country 
were making contact with Negro 
leaders. We're finding that they're 
men who understand how industry 
can play a part in the Negro move- 
ment, not by the aggravation of 
industry but by the cooperative give- 
and-take of economic - opportuni- 
ties.” 

In Boston and elsewhere, Contin- 
ental now advertises job openings in 
the Negro press. Says Morrison: 
“From the boycott I learned, to my 
surprise, that Negroes won't answer 
a want ad in the regular Boston 
papers. They have a problem of self- 
segregation, and advertising in the 
Negro press is one way of eliminat- 
ing their ‘that-job-isn’t-for-me’ atti- 
tude.” | 

Union side. There have been les- 
sons, too, for the third—and uncon- 
sulted—party in all this: the union- 
ized workers at Continental's Bos- 
ton bakery. Says Joseph Hartnett, 
business agent for Local 20 of the 
American Bakery & Confectionary 
Workers Union: “We felt the boy- 
cott was a bit unfair. This company, 
in particular, wasn’t discriminating.” 

The white salesmen-drivers were 
the ones most directly hit by the boy- 
cott. They lost a slice of their com- 
missions. 

Since the settlement, all sides 
agree, there has been no friction. 

or is there any loss of sales in 

white communities where Negroes 
have now taken over as driver-sales- 
men. ; 
After-effects. “This whole thing,” 
says Doonan reflectively, “could have 
been very serious for us if it had 
spread.” 


For a nationwide company, the © 


seriousness is plain enough. For any 
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Unless you peddle ice cream on a corner, your storage problem is a 
whole lot bigger than a box on wheels. So maybe you've already cut 
your record storage down to size—by using microfilm. But did you 
know that microfilm no longer hides in files? That it can save you 
time and money every day in simplifying your paperwork? 

Bell & Howell microfilming is proving to be a most versatile tool 
in moving documents faster, cutting mailing costs, retrieving infor- 
mation quickly, guaranteeing records security, reducing storage re- 
quirements, and many other business operations. How about your. 
business? Chances are you do need microfilming. 
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company, though, a boycott can 
easily have an impact that lasts well 
beyond the short period when it’s 
officially “on.” 

Indeed, as a director of CORE 
puts it: “The long-run effects of a 
boycott give us a pretty potent 
weapon when were negotiating with 
a company over more and better jobs 
for minority groups. It’s easy enough 
to call one, but we know that they're 
not so easy to call off. People can 
readily get into the habit of not buy- 
ing a particular line of goods—and 
they can keep on doing without 
them. 

“We do what we can to let people 
know, when a settlement is reached, 
that a boycott is called off. We send 
out releases to all the Negro news- 
papers. But we've got plenty of other 
things to do, and we can't spend too 
much time helping a man restore 
his business. He shouldn't have got 
himself in a position to be boycotted 
in the first place.” 

Back in the 1920s, he points out, 
the.elder Henry Ford lent his influ- 
ence to the dissemination of the so- 
called “Protocols of Zion’—a 
strongly anti-Semitic tract—and 
many Jewish groups called for a boy- 
cott of Ford products. Forty years 
later, there’s still a faint residue of 
that boycott in some parts of the 
country. | 

Against the wall. In Atlanta a few 
months ago, Negro groups called a 
boycott of Highland Bakery, Inc., 
when the company refused to meet 
their demands for more Negro em- 
ployment. Highland has since filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Neither the Negro group nor the 
bakery’s attorney suggests that it was 
the boycott that pushed Highland 


to the wall; in fact, says Highland’s 
counsel, the bakery was in financial 
trouble long before the boycott. 
But the question remains: Can a 
boycott give the death-blow to a 
company that’s in trouble? 


Steady pressure 


The impact of the Negroes’ drive 
for more and better jobs grows a lot 
less instantaneous and formidable 
in many other areas of business— 
especially for giant corporations with 
a wide range of products. Neverthe- 
less, the pressure is there, even if it 
is not discernible as direct action by 
Negro groups. 

In 21 states, mostly the heavily 
industrialized ones, there are en- 
forceable fair employment practice 
laws. Through a wide range of man- 
ufacturing industry runs the writ of 
the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, with its 
power—as yet unused—to cancel 
contracts held by companies that re- 
fuse to be “color-blind” in their hir- 
ing practices. And beyond the law 
of the land there is, in many major 
companies, the influence of the top 
executive. 

Executive pressure. There is, for 
instance, the case of the chairman of 
one of the nation’s major electronics 
companies who, at a meeting of more 
than 300 of the company’s top engi- 
reers last year, looked over the group 
and commented: “I'm ateleed that 
I see no Negroes present.” 

That was enough to throw the per- 
sonnel department into a flurry of 
activity. By the next meeting of the 
engineers group, at least three Ne- 
groes were among them. 

In many major companies, such 
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influence from the top has for years”* 
spurred the hiring of Negroes for 
jobs beyond the clerical staff and the 
production line. But even for those 
who have long engaged in a con- 
scious effort to recruit Negroes for 
better-paying jobs, there are still! 
some severe problems. 

Carbide’s experience. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of Union Carbide 
Corp., a company that for the last 
half-dozen years has had a man on 
its industrial relations staff with the 
prime duty of keeping watch on the 
companys employment of Negroes 
and other minority group members. 

“Like most other companies,’ says 
Robert M. Mahoney, “we didn’t em- 
ploy more than a handful of Negroes 
until World War II. Then came the 
manpower shortages and the fair em- 
ployment laws. For us, as for most 
others, the process of change, of up- 
grading and hiring, really began only 
then. And since the 1950s, we've 
been actively seeking qualified Ne- 
groes.” 

As a result, Negroes are now 
among Union Carbide’s engineers 
and scientists; two Negroes are as- 
sociate directors of research in the 
company's divisions; a wide scatter- 
ing are among its ranks of technical 
workers. Like many other compa- 
nies, Carbide dares not say how 
many of its employees are Negroes: 
it’s against New York State law for 
it to keep any records by race, even 
though, as a government contractor, 
federal law requires it to make a 
confidential headcount and report 
the figures to Washington at least 
once a year. 

Growth is the key. “Growth,” says 
Mahoney, “is probably one of the 
real keys to Negro employment.” 
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«- No matter how good a company’s 

intentions might he. he suggests, 
there's little or nothing it can do to 
open up more jobs. and better jobs 
for the great bulk of its employees— 
white or non-white—unless the com- 
pany is growing. 

Carbide, he points out, has in- 
creased the number of people on 
its payroll by about 2% a year for 
the last decade. It’s largely in that 
period that Negro employees have 
moved into jobs beyond file clerk 
and production line worker. 

It hasn't happened without prob- 
lems. “We’ve had plant managers 
who resisted hiring qualified Negro 
workers. They haven’t boldly said 
that they themselves were against it. 
Instead, they’ve delayed and shilly- 
shallied. They’ve said, in some cases, 
that their white employees. wouldn’t 
like it. And they’ve ua told by 
headquarters, in at least one case: 
“Who the hell is running this plant— 
you or your employees?’ and this,” 
says Mahoney, “according to proper 
corporate manners, is about as out- 
rageous a thing as you can say to a 
plant manager.” 

Recruiting problem. But the great- 
est problem of all, says Mahoney, 
has been finding Negroes qualified 
to compete for the jobs. “We believe 
we have established a good reputa- 
tion with the Urban League. As far 
as I know, there’s no reason why a 
qualified Negro should fail to come 
here for a job through fear that he’d 
be rejected because of his color. 
We've been recruiting in high 
schools and colleges that are all- 


Negro or predominantly so. But for 
the broad range of technical jobs 
here, we are able to find few quali- 
fied Negroes. Probably the real rea- 
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son is, of course, that out of 36,000 
BS engineers graduated each year 
lately, only a few hundred are Ne- 
groes. 

At a premium. In the last few 
months, the problem of finding quali- 
fied Negroes for even non-technical 
jobs has been getting a lot more 
severe in New York and some other 
major cities. Hundreds of companies 
that weren't hiring even a Negro 
stenographer are now actively seek- 
ing them. Says Mahoney: “A year 
ago we'd see probably five out of 
every 20 qualified Negro secretaries. 
Today we see only one out of 20.” 

Inevitably, a few Negro graduates 
and technical workers with qualifi- 
cations have sought to take the 
speediest advantage of this sudden 
surge of demand. “A few,” says Ma- 
honey, “have come by asking for 
salaries a good deal higher than 
those we pay for the jobs for which 
they’d be qualified. We haven't ac- 
cepted their bids.” 

Preferential. hiring. There is cer- 
tainly no intention at Union Carbide 
—or at most other companies—to try 
any kind of “compensatory, preferen- 
tial hiring’ of Negroes. 

“That sort of thing—quotas, dis- 
crimination in reverse—won’t work, 
says Mahoney. “The only thing that 
will work is hiring qualified people 
—and making it plain that it’s the 
qualification alone, not the color or 
anything else, that counts.” 

It’s clear that as long as companies 
stick to their present determination 
to hire by qualification alone—and 
as long as there are proportionately 
so few Negroes who are technicall 
and academically qualified—it will 
take a long time before Negroes are 
spread through industry in anything 


like their proportion to the whole 
yopulation. How long? Nobody haz- 
ards a guess, beyond saying, “It will 
get better every year.” 

' Motorola’s case. Motorola, Inc., in 
Chicago, is a company that seeks 
much the same kind of engineerin 
talent as Union Carbide. Kenne 
Piper, Motorola's vice-president for 
human relations, says: “We've been 
going out of our way to seek out 
Negroes in the technical, profes- 
sional, and other levels. Were at- 
tempting to place Negroes in white- 
collar jobs where they'll be a credit 
to their race.” 

But he adds: “Even though we 
recruit at Negro colleges, it’s very 
difficult to find qualified ones. I'm 
sure, though, that many more will 
be qualifying for jobs here in the 
next five years.” 

Five years, some Chicago Negro 
groups say, is too long to wait. The 
Chicago Urban League's Exec. Secy. 
Edwin Barry says: “Motorola has 
been going almost nowhere in pring 
Negroes for white-collar jobs. 
Motorola has to do is issue the job 
orders—it’s that simple.” 

Chicago CORE members and rep- 
resentatives of the American Negro 
Labor Council claim that, since the 
company won't negotiate with them 
over added Negro employment, 
they’re planning to picket some of 
its operations this week. 

Thus pressure is building u 
rapidly on Motorola, even » Ae 9 
the company, says Piper, will recruit 
another 25 Negro engineers by 
Christmas. “And the competition for 
Negro engineers will make recruit- 
ing costly. Normally, we hire 200 
engineers a year at a recruiting cost 
of $1,500 each; ['d guess that the 


cost of recruiting a Negro engineer 
would be seven or eight times as 
much—first, because they’re hard to 
find at any time, and second because 
there's such strong competition for 
them.” ) 


White-collar jobs 


Large employers of clerical work- 
ers don't have quite the same prob- 
lems as companies that are being 
pushed—by law, by top manage- 
ment, by the need for a good public 
image, and by the energy of Negro 
groups—to find technically qualified 
Negroes. The qualifications they 
seek in their employees are not so 
high, their turn-over is_ usually 
faster; so there are more openings, 
i frequently, for less demanding 
jobs. 

Picketing banks. But even here, 
largely in banking and insurance, 
the pressure is on. Pickets from New 
York’s CORE not long ago sur- 
rounded a Long Island (N. Y.) bank 
demanding more jobs for Negroes. 
Similar demonstrations are brewing, 
say CORE workers, for banks in St. 
Louis and elsewhere in the Midwest. 

“We've found that we can no 
longer wait for Negroes to apply for 
jobs,” says Chase Manhattan Bank’s 
personnel director, Carl Haugen. 
“We have to go and seek them out 
at the high schools and colleges, and 
let placement people. know that we 
want to see all qualified candidates.” 

Banking years ago gained a repu- 
tation for being a “lily-white”’ busi- 
ness; inevitably the fear of being 
rejected keeps Negroes from apply- 
ing for jobs. 

ronic move. Some Negroes who 
did apply had some Sc lecbrtening 
experiences. There is the case of one 
Negro, a Harvard Business School 
graduate who ranked high in his 
class and had specialized in bank- 
ing. Applications to the major New 
York City banks got him nowhere. 
He finally went to work for a Negro 
bank in Atlanta, and rose in a couple 
of years to be chief cashier. 

Not long ago one of the New York 
City banks that had turned him 
down several years before offered 
him the job of manager of its Harlem 
branch. Negro leaders in Harlem had 
insisted that the branch manager be 
a Negro. He took the job, naturally 
—but he fully realizes the irony of 
it. 

Today, the Chase, like some other 
New York banks, has a Negro as 
manager of its Harlem branch. Sev- 
eral more Negroes participate in its 
management development program, 
which will eventually fit them for 
jobs as bank officers. Some of its 
tellers and many more of its clerks 
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an / data processing technicians also | 
Maintaining standards. But Hau- 


en insists that the Chase has no 
ought of giving Negro job candi- 


dates any kind of Becwisgery & 
or “preferential” treatment. “If the 
standard for a stenographer's job is 
45 words a minute, we can't possibly | 
take on and pay the regular starting | 
scale to people—white or non-white 
—who cannot meet that standard. A 

like that, would cause untold 


_ friction.” 


Banks and“insurance companies, @ 
however, do recruit some people | 


who can’t meet the standards for « 
some of their lowly jobs, then train 
_them as file clerks and stenogra- 
phers. How much of it they do de- 
pends on the severity of the peren- 
nial shortage of clerical workers. 
Need for education. But compa- 
nies that pay their taxes are not al- 
ways willing to pick up the job that 
the schools should be doing. So the 
problem remains of finding qualified 
people. And when you bring the 
problem down to that of finding 


qualified Negroes, it gets still more | 


difficult. 


- A New York, City Negro leader 
explaips pect of it as a press- 
‘Ing need for better teachers, espe- 


cially in the crowded schools of 
Negro neighborhoods. 


Says hé: “In New York City last | 
year /three. junior. high schools in | 
Harlem graduated 1,550 students, | 


and on the/basis of a city testing and 
referral program; only 25 of. those 
youngsters found.their way into the 
so-called spécial high schools in 
New York.\The great bulk of the 
into a curriculum that 


. others ptoved. 
will give os at the end of the 
12th year of their schooling, a certifi- 


and ‘helpers’ jobs,” 


Personal referfal. Chase Manhat- 


ment: “Between, 26% and 30% of 
the new employees we hire each year 
come from recommendations and re- 


staff. It’s est’single source we 
_have-for finding new people. His- 


| 


_torically, we've had trouble getting 


ualified Negroes, so we have the 


obvious result: Through that most | 


productive single source of recruit- 
ment, the vast majority recom- 
mended to us are going to be white.” 


Against unions, too 


The Negro’s employment drive by 
no means starts and ends with the 
persuasion of corporate -manage- 
ment. The drive is directed against 


~ 


Pe 


cate of dgttendance that will just | 
about qualify them to do civil service | 
work-in-the <i, or to take laborers’ | 


tan’s Haugen.explains another ele- 


ferrals from people already on our | 
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October 18, 1963 


Mr. Norman Hill 

3 Director, Program Department 
Congress of Racial Equality ee 
38 Park Row ‘aoe 


~e, 


New York 38, New York : 


Dear Mr. Hill: CA ind 
/fhanks very mth for your letter of confirmation on ! 


October 28th date here in Washington. I am enclosing a cop 


of the announcément of the meeting, and apologize for not 
proper title listed - at the time they printed these 


isn't sure. 


Looking forward to seeing you at 11:30 here in my office, 
I am 


y truly yours, 


a 


REESE HAMMOND 
DIRECTOR 


Encl 
RH/met 
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APPRENTICESHIP AND ON THE-JOB 


TRAINING DIVISION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. CHAPTER OF. THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TRAINING DIRECTORS 


WHAT: 


WHEN: 


WHERE: 


PROGRAM: 


October 17, 1963 


First Luncheon Meeting of the 1963-1964 Season 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1963 


Arnold's Hofbrau Restaurant 
1724 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., 2nd Floor 


Open Bar - 11:45 a.m. 
Lunch - 12:06 p.m. 
(Please make reservation) 


FANEL PRESENTATION: 
Freparation for Entrance of Minority Groups into Apprenticeship 
and On-The-Job Training Programs - WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY? 


Pa et: ViemDbDe = 
Norman Hill, "Representative, C.O, R. E., New York, New York __ 
Nel acf mur, Assistant Lirector, Youtn Employment 


Program, National Institute of Labor 
Education, Washington, D. C. — 

Francis A. Gregory, Assistant Director, Office of Manpower 
Development, Office ef Manpower, Automation 
and Training, U. S. Department of Labor 


Please call 961-5277 and make your reservation NOW! NOT later than 
Friday, Noon, October 25, 1963. This is imperative so that adequate 


CHAIRMAN 
Buck Baker 
National Electrical 
Joint Apprenticeship 
& Training Committee 


luncheon reservations can be made, 


NEXT MEETING DATE: Monday, November 25, 1963. 
PANEL PRESENTATION - A Critical Look at BAT. 


VICE-CHAIRMAN SECRETARIES 
Reese Hammond Elliott French—Glenn M. Mitchell 
International Union Bureau of Apprenticeship 

of and Training 


Operating Engineers U. S. Department of Labor 


October 15, 1963 


Mr. Reese Hammond, Director 

International Union of Operating Engineers 
1125 Seventeenth Street Northwest 
Washington 6, D. Cc. 


Dear Mr. Hammond: 

In answer to your letter of October 11 to Jim Farmer, 
I would be very pleased to participate in your panel 
discussion on the 28th. | 

I will see you at your office around 11:30. 


Sincerely, 


Norman Hill 
Director 
PROGRAM DEPAREMENT 


NH/ss 


rt? Row e0rT7 953 Cia 


ternational Union of Operating Ongineers 


1125 SEVENTEENTH STREET NORTHWEST x WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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October 11, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Jim: 


Confirming our telephone conversation of yesterday, I would like 

to request that you have one of your guys (Norman Hill, I under- 
stand) participate in a panel discussion to be held on “Preparation 
for Entrance of Minority Groups inte Apprenticeship and On-the-Job 
Training Programs - Whose Responsibility?” 


. The meeting is a luncheon affair, to be held on Monday, October 28, 
| at Arnolds Hofbrau, 1724 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., under the auspices of the Apprenticeship and On-the-Job 
Training Division of the American Society of Training Directors. 


If possible, Mr. Hill might wish to meet me at my office sometime ™ 
Monday morning so that I can brief him a little on the meeting re- ! 
garding the other panel members, etc. 


I have hopes that this kind of frank and open discussion will con- 
tribute towards a sadly lacking dialogue between two important 
sections of our community. | 


I hope this finds you well (ulcer under control), and fit for the 
continuing efforts you are leading as well. 


Best wishes to the family, and good fortune in your work. 
With personal regards, 
V truly yours, 


\ Sunn 


Reese Hanmond 
Director 


RH: aml 


P. S. I'm enclosing a notice outlining the meetings scheduled for 
1963-64 so that you may have some idea of what this group does. 


- “APPRENTICESHIP. AND ON THE 108 
TRAINING DIVISION 


ae eee 


WASHINGTON, D. C. CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY “OF TRAINING DIRECTORS = 


September 25, 1963 pee i 

=, ted “ ‘cyl 
Gar regularly scheduled luncheon meetings for 1963-1964 will begin os 
October 28, 1963. 


Dear deunber: 


| Phe dates and topice selected are: 


Preparation for Entrance of Minority 
Groupe into Apprenticeship and On- 
the-Job Training Programs - — | 
RESP ONSIBI LIT Y? 


: Monday, October 28, 1963 


Panel Fresentation - A Critical Look 


Monday, November 25, 1963 
ee : at BAT. 


‘ 


Monday, January 27, 1964 


Monday, February 24, 1964 


‘Monday, March sis 1964 


Monday, April 28, 1964 


Manpower Projections, Development 
and Use. 


Journeyman Training Needs Determining 
and Activation. 


Journeymen - The Best Instructors! 
On-the-Job? Related? 


Compulsory Apprenticeship - 
Government Contracts 


Organization of Related Instruction — 


Monday, May 26, 1964 
PRS Phase of Apprenticeship Programe. 


Report of Normnination Committee. 


_ Economic Value of Craftsmanship 


‘Monday, June 30, 1964 
| Election of Officers for 1964-65 Season 


Flease. mark your appointment book NOw so you can be with us for each — 


presentation. 
"CHAIRMAN - VICE-CHAIRMAN , SECRETARIES 
Buck Beker Reese Hammond Elliott French—{Slenn M. — 
| Union Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Avge Electrical map: - ee 
& Training Committee Operating Engineers U. S. Department of Labor 


May 25, 1964 


i Mr. Ahern, Commerce 

| i U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
Atlanta Field Office 
4OO Home Savings Building 
75 Forsyth Street, N.W. 
Atlante 3, Georgia 


Dear Mr. Ahern: 


The C ss cf Racial Equality hes recieved the press release 
dated 3/9/64 # CD 64-30, " Somthern Firms do Nearly $5Billion ' 
Business with U.S. Government in Contract HNwards for Military P 
Purposes in 1963: Five Percent Gain Comes.” It would be very use- 
ful if we could have lists of the firms, or major firms, which 
do recieve the bids. I have been checking the "Commerce Business 
Daily” for this information, however the press release implies 
that a tabulation of one form or another has been made. Can you, 
or the Dagartment of Defense refer me to this compilation? 


Thank you. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Miss) Jo Adler 
Brogram Dept. 


T - Yr 3 7 


Ahern - Commerce U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Tel. JA, 2-4121 Atlanta Field Office : 
Extension 6000 400 Home Savings Building CD 64-30 
75 Forsyth Street, N. W. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


For Release 
Upon Receipt 


SOUTHERN FIRMS DO NEARLY $5 BILLION BUSINESS WITH U. S. GOVERNMENT 
IN CONTRACT AWARDS FOR MILITARY PURPOSES IN 1963; FIVE PERCENT GAIN COMES 


Business firms in the South last year sold goods and services to the 
United States government for military purposes valued at nearly $5 billion, 
according to the Atlanta field office of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Of a total of $4,940,638,000 spent, Arkansas received $38,280,000, 
Louisiana, $183,047 ,000, Oklahoma, $120,274,000, Texas, $1,247,946,000, 
Delaware, $55,605,000, Maryland, $540,256,000, Virginia, $450,448,000, West 
Virginia, $130,334,000, Kentucky, $49,652,000, District of Columbia, $195,- 
128,000, Alabama, $206,45,000, Florida, $673,862,000, Georgia, $324,587,000, 
Mississippi, $213,529,000, North Carolina, $277,892,000, South Carolina, 
$54,229,000, and Tennessee, $179,124,000. 

Value of the contracts awarded in the South in 1963 was 5 percent greater 
than in 1962, with eight southern States sharing with only 20 in the nation 
in increased expenditures last year over the previous year. 

In Texas, the rise was 16 percent, Delaware, 3 percent, Virginia, and 
Kentucky, 4 percent, Alabama, 27 percent, Florida, 25 percent, North Carolina, 
16 percent, and in Mississippi the increase of 124 percent in 1963 over 1962 
was the nation's second greatest rate. 

Texas, Florida and Maryland were among the nation's fifteen greatest 
recipients of government contracts, Hugh S. Ahern, Commerce Department acting 
field director, said an analysis of data compiled by the U. S. Department of 
Defense showed, with Texas standing fifth from the leader, California, Florida, 
eleventh, end Maryland, thirteenth. 


ie 

Last year's defense purchases in the 16 southern States and District of 
Columbia brought ~ an estimated total of $53, 391,223,000 the cimulative value 
of such buying in the region since the present purchase program was be#un with 
outbreak of the Korean conflict in 1950. This was 17.6 percent of the 
national total of $303,376,603,000 left with business firms in the nation in 
the some thirteen and one-half years of defense activity. 

Arkansas firms sold $580,561,000 worth of goods and services, Louisiana, 
$2,452,080,000, Oklahoma, $2,206,765,000, Texas, $14,153,551,000, Delaware, 


$929,760, 000, Maryland, $7,170,736,000, Virginia, $4,328,143,000, West Virginia, 


$674,247 ,000, Kentucky, $687,540,000, District of Columbia, $2,285,187,000, 
Alabama, $2,052,779,000, Florida, $4,494,157,000, Georgia, $4,028,493,000, 
Mississippi, $1,142,676,000, North Carolina, $3,394,368,000, South Carolina, 
$846 ,625,000, and Tennessee, $1,963,555,000. 

The approximately 17.6 percent of the nation's total in cumulative awards 
going to southern firms since 1950 was somewhat less than the 30.8 percent 
received in the Northeast, 26.9 percent in the West, and 24.6 percent in the 
North Central States, the Commerce Department said. 

Also, the study of figures compiled by the Department of Defense in 
Washington from quarter to quarter during the past 13 1/2 years still credited 
eleven States in the United States with doing 72 percent of the contract award 
business. They are California, New York, Ohio, New Jersey, Connecticut, Texas, 
Michigan, Washington, hennigaeta, Massachusetts and Illinois where contracts 
since 1950 have totalled approximately $217,916,332,000. Of that amount, 
California alone received $59,619,297,000 worth of contracts, or nearly 20 


percent of the value of all in the United States. 
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California 
New York 
Ohio 
Washington 
Texas 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
New Jersey 
Missouri 
Pennsylvania 
Florida 
Michigan 
Maryland 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Virginia 
Colorado 
Utah 

Georgia 
Kansas 

North Carolina 
Minnesota 
Arizona 
Mississippi 
Alabama 
Wisconsin 
Dist. of Col, 
Louisiana 
Tennessee 
West Virginia 
Lowa 
Oklahoma 
North Dakota 
New Mexico 
New Hampshire 
South Dakota 
Maine 
Delaware 
South Carolina 
Kentucky 
Montana 
Oregon 
Arkansas 
Rhode Island 
N ebraska 
Wyoming 
Vermont 
Nevada 


SOUTH 
Us. S< 
Source: U. Se 
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TATES IN 1963 AND 1962 AND RAT! 
1963 1962 RANKING 
ousands of Dollars 1963 1962 
557755883 5,978,348 1 1 
2 eee 25527,029 2 2 
1,330,438 1,272,870 3 3 
1,283,851 1,117,817 4 7 
1,247,946 1,073 832 5 g 
1,122,047 1,172,431 6 5 
1,099,645 1,158,871 7 6 
1,073,830 1,218,024 8 4 
927,559 553,550 9 11 
760,070 959,800 10 9 
673 ,862 5/,0,759 11 13 
613 ,078 656,509 12 10 
540,256 551,042 13 12 
D2h, A LZ 516,447 1 nvA 
499,441 4,94, ,015 15 15 
450,448 433 479 16 20 
4,01, 807 483 , 061 Li 16 
370,224 438,498 18 18 
324,587 435,468 19 19 
300, 904 453,911 20 17 
277 5892 239,265 21 23 
271, 985 295 "413 22 Pal 
24,0, 696 208 , 066 23 26 
213 5529 95,275 2h, 33 
206 44,5 162,652 25 29 
196,132 232,460 26 = 
195,128 231,625 27 25 
183 , 047 260,036 28 22 
179,124 192,199 “9 27 
130,334 166, 668 30 28 
130,279 136,205 31 30 
120,274 125, 065 32 31 
99,159 41,187 33 Ad, 
63,758 65,638 34 37 
62,510 58,068 35 39 
60,686 81,148 36 34 
57,951 72,4,00 37 35 
55,605 53,931 38 41 
5h, 229 69,645 39 36 
49,652 47,695 40 42 
47,110 55,063 Al 40 
399582 32,385 42 46 
38,280 4h232 43 43 
38,265 60,842 Ad, 38 
37,952 35 565 45 45 
30,473 114,187 46 32 
13,181 9,744, 47 48 
12,070 9,479 48 49 
12449 126 2 47 
4,940,638 4,722,868 os = 
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California 
New York 
Ohio 

New Jersey 
Connecticut 
Texas 
Michigan 
Washington 
Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Maryland 
Florida 
Virginia 
Georgia 
Wisconsin 
North Carolina 


Minnesota 


Colorado 
Louisiana 
Dist. of Col. 
Oklahoma 
Alabama 

Iowa 

Arizona 
Tennessee 
Utah 

Maine | 
Mississippi 
Delaware 
South Carolina 
Rhode Island 
Nebraska 

New Mexico 
New Hampshire 
Kentucky 
West Virginia 
Arkansas 
Oregon 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Montana — 
Wyoming 
Vermont 
idaho 

Nevada 

SOUTH 

U. Se 


Source: U. S. Department of Defense, Washington, D.C. / 
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WARUED BY UNLILED olalie 
ITLITARY PURPOSES FROM 1950 THROUGH 19¢ 


YOVERNMENT FOR GOODS AND 


NCLUSIVE, AND 


CE S NK ae 
V PERCENTAGE OF Ue Se RANK 
O= TOTAL 
s of Dollars ) 
59,619,297 19.6 1 
38,520,137 12.7 2 
16,616,345 5.5 3 
15,107,293 5.0 4, 
1/,,391,230 ey, 5 
1,153,551 i, 6 
13 ,64,6,227 15 7 
12°924,108 ‘3 g 
11,617,097 3.8 9 
10,989, 78, 3.6 10 
10,301,263 364 12 
8°321,543 2.7 12 
7,755,691 2.5 13 
7,506,442 2.5 1, 
7,170,736 2. 15 
Lg Ws 9157 1.5 16 
4,328,143 Led 17 
1,028,493 1.3 18 
3 67h 254 142 19 
ag 92 94,9368 1 ts | 20 
2,988,313 1.0 21 
2,975,792 1.0 22 
244,52,080 0.8 23 
2,285,187 0.7 24, 
2,206,765 0.7 25 
2°052,779 0.7 26 
2,001,760 0.6 27 
1,995,073 0.6 28 
1,963,555 0.6 29 
1,898,750 0.6 30 
1,163,421 0.4, 31 
1,142,676 O4 32 | 
929,760 0.3 33 
£6,625 0.3 34, 
821,233 0.3 35 
811,250 0.3 36 
700,020 0.2 37 
699,115 0.2 38 | 
674, 5247 Oe2 4,0 
580,561 002 41 
580,153 002 42 
520,272 0.2 43 
392,636 Onl Ld, 
380,205 On] 45 
329,806 0.1 46 
265 ,070 0,08 47 
196,448 0,06 48 
156.3 0.05 49 
53 93915223 17.6 a 
303,376,603 100.0 _ 
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Automation: [he Impact 
On Jobs and People 


by Robert B. Cooney 


The leading edge of radical technological change is 
now slicing its way through America’s offices, factories 
and stores, undercutting familiar ways of working 
and living. As the changes intensify, there may follow 
social and political repercussions unless imaginative 
programs are devised to help people adjust to new 
roles. 

The computer—the symbol of the radical change— 
is inspiring a revolution of attitude and practice which 
will hurt first those least able to adjust: the less skilled, 
the less educated, the Negro and other minority groups, 
the people moving from rural to urban areas. These 
dispossessed will be joined in the years ahead by those 
who now feel secure in a skill, for if a job involves 
routine then a computer-guided machine can do it 
better and faster. 

This is the pace of change: workers automated off 
their assembly line are now being retrained as drafts- 
men at the same time a company has marketed a low- 
priced tape-controlled, computer-fed automatic draft- 
ing machine. Before they have learned a second skill, 
it is already potentially obsolete. 

A: national computer congress held in Washington, 
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D. C., in mid-April attracted some 5,000 computer 
professionals and unveiled the latest in computers. 
A prominent expert warned that computers and auto- 
mation are moving in on skilled technicians and mid- 
dle management. He said all “routine, uncreative” 
jobs can be programmed through and performed by 
computers. Beyond this, exhibitors showed that com- 
puters can handle routine creative jobs like produc- 
ing animated movies, designing bridges and buildings 
and performing medical diagnoses once done by the 
family doctor. 


The computer is the symbol. But the technological 
change underway involves many things: greater mecha- 
nization; new processes, materials, techniques and mar- 
kets; reorganized plants; changed workforce skills and 
so on. In short, increased productivity—more output 
per manhour. 

If these changes ripple rapidly enough through the 
nation’s workplaces, the “moderately faster” rate of 
productivity foreseen for the remainder of the 1960s 
could climb more sharply. The result would be higher 
unemployment unless production and sales at least 
keep pace. 

Unemployment long has been called the nation’s 
top domestic problem. Over 4 million are jobless; the 
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unemployment rate has held above 5 percent for over 
Six years; all national policies so far applied have failed 
to make a real dent in unemployment. 

And it is mainly unemployment which underlies and 
aggravates the nation’s troubles, be it civil rights 
demonstrations, political extremism, rising welfare 
costs or juvenile delinquency. Decent jobs at good 
_ pay are desperately needed if these problems are to be 
resolved. If the pace of automation quickens, these 
problems can worsen. | 


Rapid economic growth is the key to the nation’s 
problems, in the view of economists and national lead- 
ers. The economic growth rate must be high enough 
to create jobs for the 1.3 million new jobseekers enter- 
ing the labor force each year, to dent unemployment 
and to provide job openings for those displaced by 
the new technology. 

_ To scout ahead and identify the nature and scope of 
technological trends and so help those responsible 
for manpower policies plan for change, the govern- 
ment has issued a pioneering report entitled, “Tech- 
nological Trends in 36 Major American Industries.” 
The study was prepared by the Labor Department for 
President Johnson’s Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy. In issuing the report, Secretary 
of Labor W. Willard Wirtz and Secretary of Com- 
merce Luther Hodges—co-chairmen of the President’s 
committee—made this comment: 

“The first industrial revolution was bought to a 
great extent with the’ sacrifice of human values. Our 
society today will not accept the proposition that the 
cost of progress must be paid in the broken lives of 
workers who are bypassed by technology.” 

Looking back, America has seen technology bring 
miracles of production in agriculture which are the 
envy of other nations—but which forced millions out 
of farming and left them ill-prepared for city life. 
The nation has seen technological advances which 
have made the American coalminer the world’s most 
productive—and left many miners and their families 
and their region in poverty. The nation has seen a 
pioneering textile industry turned into a decaying shell 
by migrating management. And it has seen meat- 
packing decentralize out of Chicago, once famous as 
“hog butcher to the world,” leaving thousands jobless. 


The changes ahead sketched briefly for each in- 
dustry by the Labor Department report covered only 
those changes already introduced and on the threshold 
of widespread adoption. All are seen to have an im- 
portant potential impact on jobs. 

The technological changes ahead mean: 

@ In soft coal, an increased use of continuous min- 
ing machinery and such cost-slashing mine-to-market 
advances as unit trains and slurry pipelines; 

® In iron and steel, wider use of the oxygen injec- 
tion process; 

@ [n air transport, wider use of jet cargo liners and 
compact passenger jets; 

@ In trucking, engines twice as powerful as those 
now in use and the spread from west to east of “double 
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Continuous miner rips down coal; built-in arms and } 
conveyor belt scoop it up and carry it to shuttle cars. | 


bottoms”—two 40-foot trailers linked behind one 
tractor; 

@ In oil and gas, wider use of computers for data 
processing and for production, storage and pipelining 
of oil, with one-third of the oil industry already 
computerized; 

@ In cement, electronic control of production, with 
one plant now using a computer to control almost 
the entire process; 

@ In aerospace, firms using laborsaving, numeri- 
cally-controlled tools are expected to expand such tools 
from 400 in 1962 to 1,600 by 1970 and make wider 
use of tape-controlled drafting, welding and inspec- 
tion techniques. 


The Labor Department report did not discuss ex- 
cept in passing those inventions and discoveries still 
in the drawing board stage nor did it deal with innova- 
tions still prohibitive in cost. 
But such expected breakthroughs ahead would 
mean: 
@ In retail trade, automatic check-out counters 
for supermarkets to total and bag groceries mechani- 
cally; | 
e Incoal, long wall mining by remote control which + 
would boost output greatly and wipe out more jobs pro- | 
portionately than did continuous mining in the 1950s; | 
@ In aluminum, new processes which aim at skip- ’ 
ping a 75-year-old reduction process and which would, 
when perfected, bring capital savings of up to 50 per- 
cent. 
These examples make it clear that not only com- 
puters and automation but a variety of other changes 
will be contributing to increased productivity. 


Experts point out that neither rising productivity 
nor the sizable increase in the workforce each year 
need swell unemployment if the economy grows fast 
enough. These experts estimate an economic growth 
rate of about 4.5 percent a year is necessary in the 
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1960s just to hold unemployment where it is now, 
given the net gain of 13 million to the labor force and 
assuming productivity continues to rise at its postwar 
rate of about 3 percent a year. The 4.5 percent growth 
rate viewed as necessary now is significantly greater 
than the 3 percent per year achieved during the 1950s. 

But the growth rate must exceed even 4.5 percent 
to cut into unemployment. Even thongh the annual 
growth rate moved up to 3.8 percent in 1962, it is 
recalled, unemployment grew, too. 


Experts in the field of computer development and 
application and those who work with such systems 
generally expect the rate of productivity in the non- 
farm sector to move upward from the 1960-63 annual 
rate of 3.2 percent. Most of the best-informed people 
in the field foresee “a moderately faster rate” for most 
of the next decade. 

An authoritative survey of informed people in 
the computer field has produced these findings: 

@ Impact on jobs. Automated equipment is seen 
to have a very pronounced capacity to cut labor needs, 
even though it may be purchased to reduce waste and 
increase accuracy. From what is now known, it is 
possible to conceive of automating a wide range of 
human activities. How automation affects produc- 
tivity will turn on the rate at which its uses can be 
extended and improved and the rate at which it is 
accepted and its cost made feasible. 

@ Applying automation. Barriers to automation are 
rapidly being reduced. The shortage of personnel 
trained to understand the capabilities of automation is 
disappearing. More and more trained people from 
universities seek jobs in consulting. and operations 
research work where the main job is to systemati- 
cally survey operations to see where savings can be 
achieved with new techniques and equipment. A news 
story described one effect: a firm systematizing data 
on its processes for a computer found this so boosted 
efficiency it did not yet need one. 

Computer centers and less costly equipment also 
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Automated assembly line moves engine blocks 
into giant broach for machining. 


are making the new technology: available to smaller 
businesses, thus tapping a new market. Small firms 
also are benefiting from the flexibility made possible 
through tape control devices, standardization and 
other devices; the big firm making large quantities 
of a standard product no longer is the sole market. 

@ Research. Spending for research and develop- 
ment has been shooting upward—from $5 billion 
annually in 1953-54 to $10 billion a year in 1957-58 
to $16 billion annually in 1962-63. Though much of 
this is for the military, out of it has come such advances 
as tape-controlled machine tools, molecular electronics, 
etc. The research of the 1950s is now bearing fruit. 

@ Investment. A McGraw-Hill survey shows a 
sharp upswing in the proportion of investment allocated 
to buying automated equipment—11 percent in 1955, 
12 percent in 1959, 19 percent in 1963. The rate 
should be speeded by the 1962 investment tax credit. 

These developments set the stage for radical changes 
in the economy. The best-informed people in the field, 
assuming the steady spread of automation, speculate 
that productivity could rise “at a still more rapid rate” 
in the 1970s and make the need even more urgent for 
bold programs. ie 


But the overall productivity rate is similar to the 
case of the man who drowned trying to walk across a 
stream with an average depth of three feet. As experts 
warn, the overall rate conceals critical changes within 
industries. They note that non-farm productivity rose 
by 21 percent from 1950 to 1960. But, in soft coal, 
productivity shot up by 51.6 percent in the same 
decade while output slipped only 5.6 percent. The 
result: mining jobs plummeted by 440,000 or 36 
percent. 

Thus the point is made by experts that, even on 
assumptions that total national output will go up by 
50 percent from 1960-70 and unemployment will be 
lowered to 3 percent, automation will lead the way to 
jobs cuts in many industries. 

Following is the outlook for 1970 of current trends 
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1970 Outlook = 


industry 1 ‘percent 
| nen 
A. Employment may expand 
by 1970 ad xpan | | ee | | | | : 

Air Hesaportation et cies OO. BOK Growth of jet freight and: passenger services may result in moderate employment gain. 
ee 72 2.0% New uses may result in output and employment gains. 
| ee Wanscedas 656 3.8% Substantial job gains are likely. but growth may be slowed by electronic data Processing. 
ee ~ 40 -17% — Employment gains depend on volume of construction. — | 

_ Contract construction ....... 2,909 0.1% Employment is expected to expand if economy maintains growth. 

Concrete products ......... 164 141% — Employment increase is likely to continue if construction activity rises. 
Electronics manufacturing.... 2778 384% — Employment may continue to increase but at a slower rate than recently. 

Gas utility and pipeline...... -— 204 0.3% Despite automation, greater output and construction may bring slow rise in jobs. 
WIS og ii eee ck 759 2.4% Rising sales despite computerization will result in. slow empl yment growth. 

Printing and publishing...... 925 1.2% Output is expected to increase but more efficient processes may slow employment growth. 
‘Synthetic materials ........ 136 1.2%. Anticipated substantial growth in output will bring some employment expansion. 
Ree TOUR ce cs eS ies es 8,521 1.3% Increased efficiency hes offset growth in consumer expenditures and arise in 

: employment is expect 
Trade, wholesale .......... 3,061 1.1% Expanded merchandise volume may be expected to offset increased efficiency in 

. materials handling, resulting in continued increase in employment. 
ee ee 880 43.1% Laborsaving innovations, interindustry competition expected to slow down job growth. 
B. Trend in employment by 
1970 is uncertain | 
Electric power ........c.c0. 247 -0.9% Despite output gains, greater efficiency may result in stable or declining employment. 
Federal Government ........ 2,340 1.1% Management economies and increased use of computers may stabilize employment. 
Glass containers .......... 60 2.0% Larger and faster equipment may increase productivity and retard employment growth. 
Wee One SU00l 2. jk i cies 592 -3.8% Wide range of technological improvements is expected to hold down increases in 
employment despite an expected growth in output. 
Motor vehicles and equipment. 692 2.1% Improved materials handling and other laborsaving equipment are likely to offset growing 
demand for motor vehicles with ultimate result on employment uncertain. 
Pulp and paper ............ 225 0.1% Laborsavings in materials handling and pulping may reduce rate of employment growth. 
Tobacco, cigarettes ........ 41 1.4% Relative stability in employment may not continue because of possible consumer 
reaction to medical findings. 
C. Employment may decline 
by 197 
CS oes ie cae 635 -6.6% Changes in defense and space programs point to lower employment levels. 
Bakery products ........... 294 -0.6% Because of slow growth of consumption and greater use of faster equipment, 
production worker employment is expected to decline. 
Bituminous coal ........... 140 -9.5% Further mechanization of underground mining is expected to reduce labor requirements 
despite expected output growth. 
Crude oil and natural gas.... 299 -2.7% Improved methods may more than offset some increase in activity resulting in a 
decline in employment. 
Dairy products ........... _ 275 -1.6% Improved equipment and faster pasteurization may result in a continued decline in 
employment despite a slow growth in output. 
I es cee ean 241 -0.2% New techniques and materials may reduce labor requirements. 
Foundries, iron and steel.... 193 -3.2% Greater mechanization of materials handling and further diffusion of other improvements 
may result in some decline in unskilled workers. 
- Foundries, nonferrous ....... 72 = -17% Laborsaving equipment may slow down increase in employment. 
Lumber and wood products. .. 589 2.2% Continued employment decline expected alongside improvements in logging and 
sawmill equipment. 
ers 66 -3.1% More processing innovations expected to continue high rate of productivity advance 
and with output increasing slowly employment may decline. 
Meat products ............ 313 -1.3% With laborsavings improvements, employment decline may continue since output 
increases slowly. 
Petroleum refining ......... 123 -44% Decline in employment may continue with greater automation, despite anticipated 
increases in output. 
DUE So's escss du veceees 700 §=4-6.6% Advancing technology is expected to contribute to further decline in employment, 
despite improved outlook for traffic. 
Telephone communication ... 688 -2.2% Employment may continue to decline despite growing variety and volume of 
communication services. 
Textile mill products ....... 903 -17% Modernization is expected to result in continued employment decline. 
TOR ONG FES ok we. eee 86 2.2% Modernization may offset output increase with reduced employment. 
Tobacco, cigars ............ 22 -16% Changes in consumer preference may offset employment decline. 
Waterborne transportation ... 121 -2.9% Automation of old and building of new vessels will determine employment. 


1 Percent change, 1958-62. 
2 Data for 1961. 

3 Percent change, 1958-61. 
4 Percent change, 1958-62. 


*Based on listing in U.S. Dept. of Labor report, “‘Technological Trends in 36 Major 
Industries,” Pg. 5. Industry subdivisions make total of 39 industries here. 
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in a few selected industries, quoted from the Labor 
Department report: 


Steel 


Outlook: “Advances in all departments of iron and 
steelmaking, including the introduction of 
new processes such as basic oxygen in steelmaking, 
indicate a steady increase in output per man-hour. 
“Although a rising level of steel output is projected 
for the next 10 years, improvements in speed and 
efficiency from new methods and processes not yet 
widespread in the industry indicate that little if any 
increase is to be expected in the employment of pro- 
duction workers. Some rise may take place in the 
number of clerical, professional and technical per- 
sonnel.” 


Electronics 


Outlook: “Impending rapid development and use of 
microelectronic circuits and mechanization 
of production processes may have extensive impact on 
labor requirements and the structure of the industry. 
Research and development on a large scale may yield 
new products for industrial automation, communica- 
tion and space and defense applications. 
“Employment is expected to increase about 39 per- 
cent—from about 778,000 in 1961 to over 1 million 
in 1970.” 


Construction 


Outlook: “Major advances include larger, more power- 

ful equipment, improvements in materials 
handling, prefabrication of building components and 
changes in architectural design that will probably 
reduce labor requirements per unit. 

‘Employment is expected to increase substantially 
consequent upon an anticipated increase in new con- 
struction between 1960 and 1970, reflecting new 
family formation, suburbanization and government 
construction activities. Because construction activity 
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Advanced computers. Master system at left, for 
research in command and control technology, can 
be shared by 24 users simultaneously; display con- 
sole below flashes computer-generated data onto 
film-projected maps. 


fluctuates closely with general business conditions, 
construction employment may not reach the projected 
volume if a high level of economic activity is not 
realized.” 


Telephones 


Outlook: “New developments—including pre-assem- 

bled equipment, electronic switching and 
computers—are likely to have significant impact on 
installation, construction, maintenance and clerical 


A Commission on Automation 


“_..In retrospect, it is evident that the nation 
did not prepare for or meet as well.as it could 
have the human and regional dislocations stem- 
ming, for example, from the revolution in farm 
technology, the decline in mining employment 
or the transportation trends curtailing railroad 
employment. 

“These were foreseeable developments. In- 
formed experts were reasonably aware of their 
onrush. If there had been the kind of national 
commission which is now proposed, it could 
have helped the nation foresee more clearly the 
significance of the enforced migration from agri- 
culture to urban areas, the extent of dislocation 
in mining regions and the scope of the problems 
in our rail industries. 


“Forearmed with this knowledge, the nation 
could have mapped a course of more construc- 
tive, less painful adjustment than has actually 
evolved. ...” | | 
—Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, testifying 

before a House Labor subcommittee on President 

Johnson’s proposed National Commission on 

Automation and Technological Progress, April 

14, 1964. 
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workers. Total employment may continue to fall, al- 
though volume and variety of communication | service 
are increasing.” 


In terms of the broad impact of automation on skills 
and people, experts see it this way. Automation does 
not require much higher skills from workers, who often 
can be trained to operate such equipment. But as 
such equipment becomes more sophisticated, it will 
thin out the ranks of even the more skilled employes. 
As automation devours routine blue-collar jobs, these 
workers will be thrown into the intensified competition 
for generally lower-paying jobs in the white-collar and 
service fields. As automation eats its way up the skill 
ladder, the job-changing it causes will be a matter of 
survival of the best-educated and best-skilled. 

In the absence of bold programs, the broader con- 
sequences are all but written on the wall. In addition 
to the problems which can be put in numerical terms, 
there is this dimension: During the 1960s, some 1.4 
million farm jobs will be wiped out and 7.5 million 
high school drop-outs—2.3 million before the 8th 
grade—will be seeking work. These are the people 
most ill-equipped and most vulnerable in an age of 
automation. And the Negro jobless rate, for example, 
is already double that of the white worker. In addi- 
tion, many now seemingly secure in their skills will be 
wrenched out of their chosen work and forced into 
different work and probably lower living standards. 


To ease the impact of technological change, labor 
and management have devised a variety of methods of 
adjustment. 

Collective bargaining agreements usually call for 
advance notice of a layoff or shutdown, but often this 
is no longer than a week. Automation is inspiring 
provisions requiring several months’ notice. 

Other approaches include the avoidance of layoffs 


through attrition, early retirement, work-spreading, 


retraining, transfer and relocation. 

Cushioning actual layoffs are such devices as sever- 
ance pay, vesting of pension rights, aid in retraining 
and placement elsewhere, supplemental jobless benefits. 

To help towards new employment, approaches now 
being applied include compilation of worker profiles, 
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ie Simply linking track trailers boosts productivity. 


Meet a Blue-Collar Computer 


“Already a fixture in the business office, the 
highly-talented computer now is busy carving 
out a spot for itself on the production line. 

“In McLouth Steel Corp.’s hot strip mill near 
Detroit, for example, a glowing 20-foot steel 
slab whips through a series of six massive rollers 
at a speed of 3 ,000 feet a minute, roars through 
a steaming water bath and emerges as a gleaming 
ribbon of sheet steel ready for use by the auto 
industry—all under the guidance of a computer. 
The exacting process, which requires up to 190 
separate readings and adjustments, has been 
under computer control for a brief 18 months 
but that’s already long enough for plant officials 
to call the operation a big success. ; 

. General Electric Co., which made the 
McLouth computer, estimates industry volume 
for such equipment rose to $21 million last year, 
a 17 percent increase from 1962; it sees a SO 
percent increase this year (1964) ‘and every year 
for the next few years.’ E. M. Grabbe, director 
of international computer operations for Bunker- 
Ramo Corp., another computer maker, estimates 
400 factory computer systems now have either 
been installed or are on order and he predicts 
the total will swell 10 times to 4,000 by 1970...” 


—Page 1 story, Wall Street Journal, April 10, 1964. 


systematic industry surveys, more effective education 
and training programs, elimination of racial discrimi- 
nation. 

Considered among the most ambitious private pro- 
grams aimed at cushioning the effect of technological 
change are the labor-management arrangements in west 
coast longshoring, the Armour plan and Kaiser Steel. 

Experts welcome such private programs. But they 
warn of the limitations, especially since only a fraction 
of the workforce can be so protected. The worker | 
without a union, for example, is virtually helpless. 

The urgent need, they stress, is for vigorous private 
and public employment policies to help equip workers 
with the education, skill and mobility needed to meet 
the fastchanging patterns of work and opportunity. 


The new technology can help end monotonous, 
deadening and dangerous work; it can help end want. 
It can also destroy. It will take man’s best efforts to 
tame and control technology for the benefit of all. But 
there must be rapid economic growth to provide jobs 
and a favorable setting. 

A maker of automated equipment, alarmed at the 
job-destroying potential of his product, once relied 
on Dickens’ description of the French Revolution to 
point up the paradox of the automation revolution: 
“It was the best of times, it was the worst of times, 
it was the age of wisdom, it was the age of foolish- 
ness .. . it was the spring of hope, it was the winter 
of despair. .’ It is a time, he said, for boldness 
and innovation. 
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bight Leaders Say Report 
| Falsely Absolves Unions 


a 
| By DAMON STETSON 
| A civil rights leader charged 
esterday that the report of 

e referral committee of the 
uilding industry here was 
sélf-serving rationalizations 
and half truths.” 

The report said that only 849 
bf 3,121 Negro and. Puerto Ri- 
pan applicants for apprentice- 
thips or journeyman status in 
the building trades had met 
Minimum standards. 

In a statement, the Rev. Ri- 
shard A. Hildebrand, chairman| 
f the Joint Committee for 

ual Opportunity, called the 
report. “an obvious and trans- 
fer arent attempt to blame the 

egro community for the -road 
sep of racial discrimination 

at characterizes the A.F.L.- 

1.0: building trades unions in 

s city.” 

“The referral committee was 
set up last summer in the midst 
pf picketing and sit-in demon- 
strations at construction proj- 
ects at which, civil rights lead- 


and Puerto Ricans. 
Applications Taken 


Applications for membership 
In building trades unions were 
taken by city officials and by 

group of Brooklyn ministers. 

e applications were sent to 
the referral committee for 

screening. 

Mr.. Hildebrand, who is also 
resident of the New York 
ranch of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People, said that the 
report confirmed charges of 


available for retraining. and 
made more jobless workers 


it is hoped that® 93,000 more 
will be aided. 


was lowered from 19 to 17 years 
provided the youths to be 
trained have been out of school 
for a year. 


mits up to 20 hours of basic 
education in reading and writ- 
ing, as well as job training. 


Government will finance the 
program completely for one 
more year. The states participa- 
ting must begin to match the 
retraining progr 
cal year ending June 30, 1966. 


Johnson Signs Retraining E 
With 34 Pens and a Flow of 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 19 — 
President Johnson unveiled the 
Johnson wit today as he signed 
a bill extending the program of 
retraining for unemployed 
workers. 

He also set an unchallenged 
weekly record for giving away 
the pens he used. Thirty-four 
pens were required for his 
signature,- each of which went 
to a member of Congress or of 
his staff. 

That brought Mr. Johnson to 
a total of 169 pens’ used 
and given away this week — 
easily the record for any Pres- 
ident, White House sources said. 
The President has signed — in 
public ceremonies—a _ college 
aid bill, a vocational educational 
bill and the manpower act. 

The latter made more money 


eligible. Started in 1962, the 
program was aimed then at re- 
training 400,000 workers within 
three years; under the new bill, 


In addition, the eligibility age 


The new measure also per- 


It provides that the Federal 


am in the fis- 


r. Johnson called the bill 
ajor step in achieving “a 


By TOM WICKER 
Special to The New York Times 


have more far-reachingy 
than the industrial 
of the last century.” . 

The President singled 
ator Joseph §. Clark, DL 
of Pennsylvania, who 
always an admirer in 
when Mr. Johnson was 
majority leader, for pz 
praise’ for his contribu 
passage of the bill. 

Then, handing to 
Clark the second pen I 
used in signing his na 
Johnson said: ‘You're 
Lyndon.”’ 

That brought a chuckl 
the members of Congres 
others assembled in the C 
room to watch the procee 
Thus encouraged, Mr. Jc 
ept up a monologue a 
switched from pen to per 

“You find out when 
getting along with the Sp 
you get these signing ce 
nies more often,” he said, 
some satisfaction. “TI believ 
may think a bill a day will kj 
the President away.” 

A few pens later, he 
up again, apparently to Spez 
John W. McCormack, who w 
hovering near: 

“Mr. Speaker, I had a little 
press conference yesterday and| 
some of my friends were off} 
having lunch. They weren’t here. 
I thought I’d catch you in that 
shape when I went to the Cap-/* 
itol. But you’re always there./t 
You’re always watching.” 

Mr. McCormack, beanting, ac- 
cepted a pen. 

Among those present were 
Senators Pat McNamara of 
Michigan and Jennings Ran- 


dolph of W Virginia, and 
tive petainiale’ VE 


Representa 
Daniels of New mpeeatiosic's “9 Dem-| 


manpower revolution that may 


ocrats. 


One 


Sees pssptanens ‘ rete 


x 
te *) bate 


ee 


LORS MERE ANGE A BORE A PEM TOILET ES 


ao~ me 


| Const** rwthg on, 


e fe Rid mo 3 


set 5 
chee: 


buileé ne. trades. ions had no 

egroes. ieee a 
Miss Vera Rony, executive 
gecretary of the. Workers De- 
fense League, a member organ- 
ization of the Joint Committee, 
noted that the committee had 
said..if ‘had\ not received large 


| 


‘fumbers of applications from 


Negroes. geek 2 
_ She said Negroes would not 
apply for such opportunities .in 
large numbers until the Negro 
community had faith that Ne- 


groés could actually get into/ 


the building trades. She reported 
that test cases undertaken by 
the league had ‘indicated that 
Negroes. were treated differ- 
ently from whites by building 
trades unions. | 

Morris Doswell, president of 
the Greater New York Chapter 
of the Negro American Labor 
Council, said he was disap- 
pointed to read that Peter Bren-. 


nan, president of the New York 


Building Trades Council, felt. 
there was no need to continue 
the life of the referral com- 
mittee. He-expressed doubt that 
the building trades would ac- 
cept Negroes unless forced to 
do so by outside pressures. 


CONNECTICUT PLANS 


IN FIGHT ON BIAS 


Continued From Page 1, Col. 4 


companies with which to do 
business. — : 

Despite the Corporation Coun- 
sel’s ruling, Manhattan Borough 
President Edward R. Dudley op 
posed the change in policy. He 
envisioned a situation in which, 
for lack of a city antidiscrim- 
ination investment policy, a fu- 
ture Negro Controller might be 
compelled to put city pension 
funds in the securities of “some 
discriminating business in Mis- 
sissippi.” 

“This city has always been 
in the forefront of antidiscrim- 
ination practices and should 
continue,” Mr. Dudley declared. 

Controller Beame administers 
a total portfolio of $3.4 billion 
in city pension funds. 

Authority over $1.8 billion of 
these funds is exercised by the 
Board of Estimate as the board 


NEW DISTRICT STUDY 


Special to The New York Times - 


HARTFORD, Dec: 19—Con- |. 


necticut’s redistricting and re- 
apportionment case, which was 
argued before a_ three-judge 
Federal panel last October, will 
have to start all over again. 

The chief judge of the panel, 
Circuit Judge Charles E. Clark, 
died last Friday. A new chief 
judge of the panel was appointed 
today by J. Edward Lumbard 
of Néw York, Chief Judge of 
the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit, 
which covers New York, Con- 
nectitiit and Vermont. 

The panel’s new chief judge 
ds J. Joseph Smith, an Appeals 
Court judge whose headquarters 
is here. | ee 

Thé two other judges on the 
panef are District Court Judges 
Robert Anderson and William 
Timbers, both of Connecticut. 

The: redistricting and_ re- 
appottionment case was brought 
by a*group of Connecticut citi- 
zens “with the support of the 


of trustees of the New York 
City Employes Retirement Sys- 
tem, the largest of the city’s 
pension. funds. 


Southern Utilities Target 


A prime purpose of the now- 
abandoned investment plan as 
devised by Mr. Screvane:was to 
prevent the use of pension 
money to buy bonds issued by 
public utility corporations in 
the South. 

The city had 18 pension plans 
covering 216,000 employes. The 
pension-money total of $3.4 bil- 
lion is invested in Government 
bonds, corporate ‘bonds and in- 
sured mortgages. The principal 
pension plans are the Employes 
Retirement System, the Teach- 
ers Retirement System, the 
Board of Education Retirement 
System, the Police Pension 
Fund and the Fire Department 
Pension Fund. 7 

In another action the Board 
of Estimate, after many weeks 
of bitter controversy, approved 
an appropriation of $663,900 to 
be used by the Office of Civil 
Defense to establish 11 new 


Connecticut League of Women 
Voters. 


"the State Senate redis- 


positions in the nuclear fallout 
shelter program and provide for 


the - 


LOS8S TACTIC 


Controller the power to select/ Weiss 


; ansportation of $30 mil-/ 
lionf’shelter survival supplies.. 
fhe jobs will be one position 
ofy supervising shelter inspector 
a— $9,000 a year and 10 posi-| 
tions of shelter inspector at 
‘City Councilman Theodore S. 
iss, Manhattan Democrat, at- 
smpted to renew his opposition 
the appropriation, but was 
led out of order by Mr. Scre- 
s because the public hearing 
been closed last Nov, 21. 
he required funds are to be 
vided from the Civil Defense 
get. The fallout shelter sup- 
| according to Robert E. 
, director of the Office 
Defense, “will not be 
edmin a facility which does 
security provisions for 
protection.” 


~ The shelter inspectors, Mr. 
Condon told the board, will 
handle the stocking of the des-| 
ignated fallout shelters with 
food and water containers, sani- 
tary and medical kits and other 
equipment to be furnished free| 
by the Federal Government. 

There are to be shelters in 
25,000 city buildings. Of yester- 
day’s appropriation, $595,000 
wil] be used for hiring private 
truckers to transport the shel- 
ter survival supplies from the| 
Brooklyn Army Terminal to the. 
fallout shelters. 


Colleagues in Both Parties 
Praise Dirksen in Senate 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 19 
(UPI) — Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith, Republican of 
Maine, touched off a brief round 
of tributes in the Senate today 
to the Republican leader, 
Everett McKinley Dirksen of 
Illinois. 

“Americans are fortunate to 
have him as the minority 
leader,” she said, because of 
his “great wisdom and pa- 
tience.” She said that Mr. Dirk- 
sen, who was not on the floor 
at .the time, was “proud to be 
a Republican but more proud to 
be an American first.” 

. The Democratic leader, Mike 
Mansfield of Montana, endorsed 
Mrs. Smith’s remarks. “I could 
not have a better partner” or 
“a more tolerant and under- 
standing man than Everett 
Dirksen,” he said. 


The plaintiffs are seeking to 
h 


iricted-and the State House of 
Representatives reapportioned 
because, they the two cham- 
bers are illegally»set up under 
terms of the equal-protection 
clause of the Unites States 
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